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PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  Sixth  Edition,  the  author  has  revised  the  text 
to  such  an  extent,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  may  be 
considered  new.  Such  thorough  revision  was  required  by  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  children  since  the 
last  edition  was  issued.  Some  of  the  important  maladies  in  the 
book  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  such  as  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  pseudo-membranous  croup,  and  infantile  diarrhoea,  and 
the  treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases  has  been  revised.  The  index 
has  been  prepared  by  J.  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  physician  to  the  Class  of 
Children's  Diseases,  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Outdoor 
Poor,  Bellevue. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  constant  endeavor  of  the  author,  as  successive  editions  of  this 
treatise  have  been  called  for,  has  been  to  make  it  more  useful  to  the 
medical  student  and  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  practice.  He  has 
avoided  discussion  of  theories,  except  as  they  influence  practice,  while 
he  has  devoted  more  space  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  various  diseases. 
He  has  been  stimulated  to  this  by  constant  intercourse  with  physicians, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  wants,  and  by  letters  of  inquiry 
sent  by  physicians,  which,  for  the  most  part,  relate  to  matters  of 
treatment. 
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DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Infancy  and  childhood  are,  in  certain  respects,  the  most  important 
and  interesting  periods  of  life.  To  the  physiologist  they  are  especially 
interesting,  because  they  are  the  periods  of  development  and  of  greatest 
functional  activity;  to  the  pathologist,  because  in  them  many  diseases 
occur  which  are  rarely  or  never  observed  in  the  other  periods,  or  which 
present  in  these  periods  peculiar  features;  to  the  physician  and  vital 
statistician,  because  in  them  there  are  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness 
and  largest  number  of  deaths. 

Infancy  extends  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  or 
till  the  completion  of  first  dentition.  In  infancy  the  organs  are  delicately 
organized,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  water,. and  hence  are  easily 
injured.  In  this  period  the  brain  is  rapidly  developed — more  so  than 
any  other  organ;  animal  matter  predominates  in  the  bones;  the  arteries 
are  relatively  large,  the  muscles  small;  the  superficial  veins  are  small. 
Fat  is  absent  from  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  abundant,  in  well- 
nourished  infants,  underneath  the  integument.  The  skin  is  delicate, 
and  its  temperature  not  much  below  that  of  the  blood.  At  birth  it  has 
a  reddish  hue,  and  is  covered  with  soft,  fine  hairs  (lanugo).  The  reddish 
hue  gradually  fades  into  the  healthy  tint  of  infancy,  and  the  hairs  fall 
out.  In  the  first  two  months  the  sweat-glands  have  little  functional 
activity,  sensible  perspiration  being  quite  rare.  Subsequently  perspira- 
tion is  freer,  and  in  certain  diseased  states  (rachitis,  etc.)  is  abundant. 
The  sebaceous  glands  in  tlic  first  half  of  infancy  are  active,  particularly 
upon  the  scalp,  producing  often  a  pale  yellow  incrustation,  consisting  of 
sebaceous  matter  and  epidermic  cells. 

The  secretions  from  the  mucous  surfaces  commence  at  an  early  period. 
At  birth  the  surface  of  the  digestive  tube  is  covered  with  more  or  less 
mucus,  often  in  considerable  quantity.  The  meconium  is  not  considered, 
as  formerly,  to  be  a  product  of  intestinal  secretion.     It  consists  of  flat 
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18  INFANCY    AND    CHILDHOOD. 

epithelial  cells,  fine  hairs,  oil-globules,  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and 
brownish  or  yellowish  masses  of  coloring  matter  probably  from  the 
liver.  It  is  supposed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  coloring  matter, 
the  meconium  is  derived  mainly  from  the  amniotic  fluid  which  the  foetus 
has  swallowed. 

The  most  wonderful  change  occurring  in  the  system  at  birth,  through 
the  exigencies  of  the  new  life,  is  that  in  the  circulation.  The  flow  of 
blood  being  interrupted,  thrombi  form  in  the  umbilical  vein  and  arteries, 
and  in  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  ductus  venosus,  and  these  vessels 
gradually  atrophy,  becoming  finally  shrivelled  but  permanent  cords. 
I  have  many  times  at  autopsies  removed  the  plug  from  the  ductus 
arteriosus  when  death  had  occurred  as  late  as  the  third  week.  The 
foramen  ovale  closes  slowly.  I  have  ordinarily  found  it  open  till  near 
the  end  of  the  first  half  year,  but  the  valve  covers  fully  the  aperture, 
so  that  there  is  no  detriment  to  the  circulation.  Both  the  pulse  and 
respiration  are  more  frequent  during  infancy  than  childhood,  and  are 
more  accelerated  by  moral  and  physical  causes. 

The  stomach  has  a  smaller  relative  size  and  emesis  is  more  readily 
caused  than  in  the  adult.  The  liver  is  large,  occupying  at  birth  nearly 
half  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  it  grows  smaller  in  successive  months. 
The  appetite  is  good  and  digestion  active,  so  that  hunger,  when  appeased, 
soon  returns.  The  thymus  gland,  at  birth  about  the  size  of  an 
expanded  lung,  slowly  atrophies,  but  it  does  not  totally  disappear 
till  after  infancy. 

The  kidneys,  distinctly  lobulated  at  birth,  gradually  change  their 
form,  so  as  to  present  in  the  last  part  of  infancy  nearly  the  shape  of 
the  organ  in  the  adult.  The  renal  secretion  commences  early,  even 
before  birth.  The  kidneys  seldom  undergo  degenerative  changes  as  in 
the  adult,  but  they  are  liable  to  congestions  and  inflammations. 
During  the  first  month,  and  especially  the  first  fortnight,  crystals  of 
uric  acid,  and  the  urates,  are  often  found  in  the  urine,  in  a  state  of 
apparent  health,  causing  more  or  less  fretfulness  in  their  elimination, 
staining  the  diaper,  and  not  infrequently  being  arrested  in  the  tubules 
of  the  pyramids,  where  they  can  be  seen  as  pink-colored  spots  or  lines 
(uric  acid  infarction).  These  deposits  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates  may 
even  occur  in  the  foetus,  producing  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  the 
renal  tubes.  Congenital  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Virchow,  due  to  them.  In  early  infancy  the  senses  are 
imperfectly  developed,  the  eyes  being  attracted  only  by  bright  objects, 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  affected  only  by  loud  noises.  Sleep  is  the 
normal  state  in  the  first  weeks  of  life;  as  the  age  of  the  infant 
increases,  less  and  less  sleep  is  required ;  but  the  oldest  infants  need 
more  than  children,  and  several  hours  more  than  adults. 

The  new-born  infant  is  apparently  destitute  of  mental  faculties.  It 
seeks  the  breast  by  instinct,  and  it  exhibits  no  perception  or  reflection. 
The  loud  cries  with  which  it  commences  its  existence  are  not  from 
anger  or  suffering;  they  appear  to  be  normal,  like  the  act  of  nursing, 
and  providentially  designed,  in  order  to  expand  the  lungs.  It  is  not 
till  the  close,  or  near  the  close,  of  the  first  month,  that  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  begins  to  appear — the  probable  seat  of  tne  mind, 
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and  the  source  of  all  mental  phenomena.  Perception  and  curiosity  are 
early  manifested.  The  infant,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  remarked,  is  con- 
stantly seeking  new  objects  for  its  amusement,  rejecting  old  playthings 
for  such  as  possess  more  novelty.  Reflection,  a  higher  faculty  of  the 
mind,  appears  at  a  later  period.  The  mind  and  the  bodily  organs  in 
infancy  are,  in  a  high  degree,  impressionable.  Anger  is  excited  by 
trivial  causes,  but  is  easily  appeased;  and  the  various  functions  in  the 
system  are  disturbed  by  agencies  which  in  youth  or  manhood  would 
have  no  appreciable  effect. 

Childhood  extends  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or 
puberty.  It  is  a  period  of  great  physical  activity,  and  of  rapid  growth. 
The  functions  of  the  various  organs  are  performed  with  more  modera- 
tion than  in  infancy,  and  are  less  frequently  deranged.  The  volume 
of  the  brain  continues  to  increase  rapidly,  and  it  becomes  firmer  than 
in  infancy.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  seventh  year  the  weight  of  this 
organ  has  doubled.  The  mind  now  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  actions  of  the  individual.  The  digestive  organs  have  changed,  so 
that  solid  food  is  required.  Most  of  the  glandular  organs  are  less 
active  than  in  the  greater  part  of  infancy,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  liver, 
are  relatively  smaller.  The  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less 
frequent  as  the  child  advances  in  age. 


CHAPTER    II. 

CARE  OF  THE  MOTHER  IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  frequency  of  miscarriages  and  still-births,  and  the  large  number 
of  ill-formed  and  puny  infants,  born  to  a  precarious  and  short  existence, 
render  imperative,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  a  strict  observance  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  an  avoidance  of  all  exciting  or  perturbating  influences 
during  the  time  when  the  foetus  is  being  developed.  The  diet  should 
be  plain  and  easily  digested,  but  nutritious.  There  is  often  a  craving 
in  pregnancy  for  unusual  articles  of  food.  These  may  sometimes  be 
allowed  within  certain  limits,  provided  that  they  are  such  as  do  not 
derange  the  stomach.  Meats  and  animal  broths,  together  with  vege- 
tables and  farinaceous  food,  should  constitute  the  ordinary  diet,  and 
should  be  taken  at  regular  intervals. 

Daily  exercise,  never  violent,  but  moderate  and  gentle,  is  requisite. 
No  exercise  is  better,  none  safer  and  more  likely  to  contribute  to  cheer- 
fulne^  and  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  organs,  than  the  ordinary 
household  duties.  Lifting  heavy  weights,  or  work  which,  like  washing 
and  ironing,  causes  great  and  continued  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
should  be  avoided.     Such  exercise  is  highly  injurious,  and  is  apt  to 
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produce  premature  labor.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  on  foot,  or  by  an 
easy  conveyance,  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  riding  over 
rough  roads  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  modes  of  exercise.  It  has 
been  known  to  destroy  the  foetus,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  ap- 
parently vigorous.  When  such  a  result  occurs,  there  is  probably  more 
or  less  detachment  of  the  placenta. 

It  being  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  health  of  the 
mother  should  continue  good  during  gestation,  any  disease  which  she 
may  have  in  this  period,  and  which  aifccts  her  nutrition  or  the  character 
of  her  blood,  should  be  promptly  cured  if  practicable,  and  with  the 
least  possible  reduction  of  the  vital  powers.  Intermittent  fever,  occur- 
ring during  gestation,  should  never  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  seriously 
retards  foetal  development,  and  may  produce  miscarriage.  Unless  it  be 
controlled  by  proper  measures,  the  offspring,  though  born  at  term,  is 
puny  and  emaciated.  Syphilis,  in  the  pregnant  woman,  also  requires 
treatment.  This  disease,  readily  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus  through  the  ovum  or  the  uterine  circulation,  may  be  eradicated 
by  anti-syphilitic  treatment  of  the  mother,  or  at  least  so  modified  that 
the  infant  is  born  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  pregnant  woman  should  avoid  all  causes  of  undue  mental  excite- 
ment. This  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  avoidance  of  great  physical 
exertion.  There  is,  during  pregnj^ncy,  unusual  susceptibility  to  mental 
impressions,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  by  the  woman 
herself,  but  by  those  who  associate  with  her. 

Strong  emotions,  whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger,  affect  primarily 
the  nervous  system,  but  indirectly  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 
Observations  have  long  established  the  fact  that  such  emotions  influence 
the  state  and  functions  not  only  of  the  digestive  and  glandular,  but 
muscular  organs,  as  the  heart  and  uterus.  Physicians  are  familiar  with 
cases  in  which  vivid  mental  impressions  produced  uterine  contractions, 
and  even  miscarriage,  or  have  disturbed  the  catamenial  function. 
Therefore,  the  associations  and  cares  of  pregnant  women  should  be  such 
as  conduce  to  cheerfulness  and  equanimity. 

It  is  the  popular  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many  physicians,  that  vivid 
mental  impressions  sometimes  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  development 
of  the  foetus.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  infants  were  born 
with  marks  or  deformities  corresponding  in  character  with  objects  which 
had  been  seen  and  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  maternal  mind 
at  some  period  of  gestation.  Whether  the  mind  of  the  mother  exert  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  form  and  color  of  the  foetus,  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  the  physiologist  and  physi- 
cian, since  it  involves  no  less  a  question  than  the  power  and  scope  of 
the  human  mind.  Violent  emotions,  it  is  admitted,  may  affect  directly 
most  of  the  important  organs  in  the  system.  They  may  derange  the 
liver,  causing  jaundice,  accelerate,  or  for  a  moment  suspend,  the  heart's 
action,  stimulate  the  kidneys,  causing  diuresis,  or  even  the  intestinal 
follicles,  causing  watery  evacuations.  But  with  all  these  organs  the 
brain  is  connected  by  nerves  which  anatomy  reveals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mother  and  foetus  have  a  distinct  existence  as  regards  their 
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nervous  systems,  and  even  their  blood.  Still,  the  multitude  of  facts 
which  have  accumulated  justify  the  belief  that  deformity,  or  other 
abnormal  development  of  the  foetus  is,  at  times,  due  to  the  emotions  of 
the  mother.  Some  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  in  his  work 
on  hereditary  diseases,  are  very  striking  and  difficult  to  explain  on  the 
ground  of  coincidence.  I  have  met  the  following  cases.  An  Irish 
woman  of  strong  emotions  and  superstitions  was  passing  along  a  street 
in  the  first  months  of  her  gestation,  when  she  was  accosted  by  a  beggar, 
who  raised  her  hand,  destitute  of  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in  "  God's 
name  *'  asked  for  alms.  The  woman  passed  on ;  but  reflecting  in  whose 
name  money  was  asked,  felt  that  she  had  committed  a  great  sin  in  re- 
fusing assistance.  She  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had  met  the 
beggar,  and  on  different  days,  but  never  afterward  saw  her.  Harassed 
by  the  thought  of  her  imaginary  sin,  so  that  for  weeks,  according  to 
her  statement,  she  was  made  wretched  by  it,  she  approached  her  con- 
finement. A  female  infant  was  born,  otherwise  perfect,  but  lacking  the 
fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand.  The  deformed  limb  was  on  the  same 
side,  and  it  seemed  to  the  mother  to  resemble  precisely  that  of  the 
beggar.  In  another  case  which  I  met,  a  very  similar  malformation  was 
attributed  by  the  mother  of  the  child  to  an  accident  occurring  to  a  near 
relative,  which  necessitated  amputation  during  the  time  of  her  gesta- 
tton.  I  examined  both  of  these  children  with  defective  limbs,  and  have 
no  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  parents.  In  May,  1868,  I  removed 
a  supernumerary  thumb  from  an  infant,  whose  mother,  a  baker's  wife, 
gave  me  the  following  history :  No  one  of  the  fiimily,  and  no  ancestor, 
to  her  knowledge,  presented  this  deformity.  In  the  early  months  of 
her  gestation  she  sold  bread  from  the  counter,  and  nearly  every  day  a 
child  with  double  thumb  came  in  for  a  penny  roll,  presenting  the  penny 
between  the  thumb  and  the  finger.  After  the  third  month  she  left  the 
bakery,  but  the  malformation  was  so  impressed  upon  her  mind  that  she 
was  not  surprised  to  see  it  reproduced  in  her  infant. 

Professor  William  A.  Hammoml,  of  this  city,  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  "Influence  of  the  Maternal  Mind,"  etc.  {^Quarterly  Journal  of 
Psf/cfiological  Medicine^  January,  1868),  says :  "  The  chances  of  these 
instances,  and  others  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  due  to  coincidence, 
are  infinitesimally  small,  and  though  I  am  careful  not  to  reason  upon 
the  principle  of  POST  HOC,  ergo  propter  hoc,  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  think 
any  other  person  can,  no  matter  how  logical  may  be  his  mind,  reason 
fairly  against  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  such  cases.  The 
correctness  of  the  facts  can  only  be  questioned ;  if  these  be  accepted, 
the  probabilities  are  thousands  of  millions  to  one  that  the  relation 
between  the  phenomena  is  direct.'*  Professor  Dalton  also  says  (Human 
Physiology):  "  There  is  now  little  room  for  doubt  that  various  defor- 
mities and  deficiencies  of  the  foetus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief, 
do  really  originate  in  certain  cases  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as 
disgust,  fear,  or  anger,  experienced  by  the  mother.'*  The  observations 
on  which  this  belief  is  based  relate  both  to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
A  very  strong  argument  in  its  support  is,  as  Professor  Hammond 
remarks,  the  popular  opinion,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Jacob. 
(Genesis  xxx.)     An  almost  universal  sentiment,  running  through  centu- 
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ries,  is  rarely  wholly  fallacious.     It  has  some  truth  for  its  foundation, 
especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  subject  is  one  of  observation. 

If  maternal  emotions  affect  the  development  of  the  exterior  of  the 
foetus,  as  observations  show,  and  physiologists  admit,  the  presumption 
is  strong  that  they  may  affect  also  the  proper  development  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  an  organ  so  complex  and  delicate,  and 
may  therefore  give  rise  to  idiocy.  Dr.  Seguin  {^Idiocy  and  its  Treat- 
ment^ etc.,  New  York,  1866)  thus  remarks  on  this  point :  "  Impressions 
will,  sometimes,  reach  the  foetus  in  its  recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms, 
or  inflict  large  flesh  wounds,  before  birth,  .  .  .  from  which  we 
surmise  that  idiocy  holds  unknown  though  certain  relations  to  maternal 
impressions,  as  modifications  to  placental  nutrition.** 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  abnormalities  of  structure,  occurring 
from  whatever  cause,  are  apt  to  be  propagated  to  descendants.  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  others  relate  instances  among  the  lower  animals,  and 
similar  instances  of  transmission  have  now  and  then  been  observe<l  in 
the  human  race.  Thus,  in  the  issue  of  Nature  for  March  7,  1878, 
it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lenglen,  a  physician  of  Arras,  that 
a  certain  M.  Gamelon  in  the  last  century  had  two  thumbs  on  each  hand, 
and  two  great  toes  on  each  foot ;  this  peculiarity  did  not  appear  in  the 
son,  but  it  reappeared  in  the  three  succeeding  generations,  so  that  some 

of  the  great-great-grandchildre'h 
Fig  1.  possessed  it  in  as  marked  a  degree 

as  their  ancestors. 

In  view  of  such  important  facts, 
the  duty  of  the  pregnant  woman 
is  rendered  the  more  imperative 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  disagree- 
able and  unsightly  objects,  as 
well  as  all  causes  of  excitement, 
and  to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible, 
vivid  and  unpleasant  impressions, 
by  quiet  diversion  of  the  mind. 

The  disastrous  results  upon. the 
foetus  of  severe  injuries  received 
by  the  mother  are  well  known  to 
the  profession,  for  premature 
labor  and  death  of  the  child,  or 
feebleness  from  its  prematurity, 
are  common  results  of  such  acci- 
dents. In  rare  instances  the 
child  may  be  so  injured  as  to  be 
deformed  for  life,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  case :  Richard 
L.,  aged  six  years,  came,  in 
January,  1877,  to  the  children's  class  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Out-door  Poor.  The  following  history  was  obtained:  On  November 
27,  1870,  one  month  before  the  birth  of  Richard,  the  mother  fell 
heavily  on  the  ice  when  stepping  from  a  city  car.  Uterine  hemorrhage 
resulted,  which  continued  more  or  less  freely,  producing  marked  pallor. 
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till  her  confinement,  which  occurred  December  23d.  The  position  of 
the  child  in  utero  was  crosswise,  but  nothing  untoward  occurred  in  the 
delivery.  Immediately  after  its  birth,  when  it  was  being  washed  by 
the  nurse,  a  blister,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  was  observed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax,  located  about  one  inch  below  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  externally  to  the  nipple.  A  cicatrix  resulted  which  now 
marks  the  site  of  the  sore.  When  the  blister  healed  the  child  seemed 
entirely  well,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  unusual  occurrence 
of  an  intrauterine  vesication,  till  nearly  half  a  year  had  elapsed,  when 
the  thorax  below  the  nipple  and  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  was  observed 
to  be  depressed,  and  the  depression  has  continued  to  the  extent  indicated 
in  the  woodcut. 

The  ribs  at  the  point  of  depression  are  found  to  be  widely  separated ; 
the  rib  below  being  pushed  downward  so  as  to  form  one  side  of  the  tri- 
angle, its  cartilage  the  second  side,  and  the  rib  above  the  hypothenuse. 
The  distance  of  the  perpendicular  line  passing  from  the  costo-chondral 
articulation  of  the  lower  rib  to  the  upper  rib,  or  the  hypothenuse,  is  two 
and  a  half  inches  by  measurement.  The  depression  in  this  triangular 
space  evidently  resulted  gradually  from  the  wide  separation  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  resiliency  in  the  thoracic  walls  in  the  space 
destitute  of  bony  support.  The  child  lay  crosswise  in  utero^  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  its  arm 
against  the  ribs  during  the  fall.  Cases  like  the  above,  and  the  graver 
cases  in  which  foetal  life  is  sacrificed,  or  the  child  is  bom  to  a  puny  and 
uncertain  existence  from  prematurity,  show  the  very  great  importance 
of  a  quiet  and  regular  life  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  about  to  become  a 
mother ;  for  bodily  injuries,  like  unpleasant  sights,  occur  when  least 
expected. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MORTALITY  OF  EARLY  LIFE:    ITS  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 

No  fact  is  better  known  in  the  profession  than  that  the  first  years  of 
life  constitute  the  period  of  greatest  mortality. 

In  England,  where  there  is  an  accurate  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  statistics  show  fifteen  deaths  in  every  hundred  infants  in  the 
first  year  of  life,  and  between  four  and  five  deaths  in  the  first  month. 
Statistics  on  the  continent  correspond  with  those  in  England,  as  regards 
the  periods  of  greatest  mortality.  Quetelet  says :...."  There 
die  during  the  first  month  after  birth,  four  times  as  many  children  as 
during  the  second  month  after  birth,  and  almost  as  many  during  the 
entirety  of  the  two  years  that  follow  the  first  year,  although  even  then 
the  mortality  is  high.  The  tables  of  mortality  prove,  in  fact,  that  one- 
tenth  of  children  bom  die  before  the  first  month  has  been  completed." 
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In  this  country,  in  consequence  of  deficient  registration  of  births,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  births  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  In 
this  city,  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  occur  under  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  26  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  one  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1865,  there  were  in  New  York  City  95,020 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  during  the  five  years  ending 
with  1865,  49,000  children  five  years  old  and  under  had  died.  There- 
fore, according  to  these  statistics,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  infants 
born  in  this  city  die  under  the  age  of  five  years.  An  error,  however, 
occurs  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  death  statistics  were  complete,  it  is 
known  there  were  more  children  in  the  city  than  were  embraced  in  the 
census  returns.  Still  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  stated  that  one-fourth 
of  the  children  born  in  this  city  die  before  the  age  of  five  years. 

In  less  crowded  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  it  is  known  that  the 
percentage  of  deaths  in  the  first  years  of  life  to  the  total  number  of 
deaths  is  considerably  less  than  in  New  York  City,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less large. 

As  the  child  advances  toward  puberty,  the  liability  to  sickness  and 
death  gradually  diminishes,  but  even  the  last  years  of  childhood  present 
a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  population  than  does 
youth  or  manhood. 

The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  of  infants  and  children,  and  the 
means  of  diminishing  it,  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  it  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  unavoidable.  Such  are  congenital  vices  of  formation  of  internal 
organs.  Many  of  the  internal  malformations  necessarily  occasion  an 
early  death.  Cases  of  anencephalus,  most  cases  of  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus, of  spina  bifida,  of  cyanosis,  are  fatal  before  the  close  of 
infancy.  These  defects  of  formation  we  cannot  detect  before  birth,  and 
their  causes  are  often  obscure.  Some  of  them  seem  to  result  from 
inflammation,  believed  to  be,  occasionally,  syphilitic,  developed  at  some 
period  of  foetal  existence.  Other  internal  malformations  are  attributable 
to  perturbating  influences,  operating  temporarily  on  the  mother  during 
gestation.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  we  cannot  assign  the 
cause.  Obviously,  only  partial  success  can  attend  our  efforts,  as  regards 
prevention,  in  these  cases,  and  almost  no  success,  as  regards  the  use  of 
remedial  measures. 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  early  life,  is  natural 
feebleness  of  system,  especially  in  infancy.  The  younger  the  patient, 
prior  to  the  middle  period  of  life,  the  sooner  are  the  vital  powers  ex- 
hausted by  disease.  Hence  a  larger  proportion  of  infants  succumb  to 
the  same  malady,  than  children,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  children  than 
adults.  This  statement  is  true  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  general.  It 
is  a  law  in  nature,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  art.  But  there  are  many 
infants  born  with  hereditary  disease,  or  a  strong  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease, through  a  fault,  which  is,  in  a  degree,  curable,  in  the  system  of 
one  or  both  parents;  as,  for  example,  the  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  tuber- 
cular diathesis.  Parents  seriously  affected  by  such  diseases  cannot, 
without  corrective  treatment,  have  healthy  offspring.  Their  children 
are  among  the  first  to  droop  and  die,  either  directly  from  the  inherited 
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disease,  or  from  feebleness  of  constitution  which  such  disease  entails, 
and  which  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  other  diseases.  The  duty  of 
the  physician,  as  regards  such  parents,  is  obvious.  He  may,  by  thera- 
peutic and  hygienic  measures,  secure  a  more  healthy  progeny,  and,  so 
far  as  he  can  do  this,  he  aids  in  diminishing  the  infantile  mortality. 
He  may  sometimes,  by  timely  measures  directed  to  the  infant,  establish 
a  better  state  of  health. 

The  subject  of  hereditai*y  disease  is  one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, especially  as  regards  the  city  population.  Inherited  affections  are 
less  common  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  they  contribute  largely  to 
the  number  of  deaths  in  early  life. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  children,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  certain  severe  and  fatal  maladies.  I 
allude  particularly  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule, 
occur  but  once,  and  that  in  childhood.  Some  of  them,  as  scarlet  fever, 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  deaths.  They  extend  and  become 
epidemic  through  the  intercourse  of  children.  We  are  constantly  wit- 
nessing in  New  York  the  spread  of  the  acute  contagious  diseases, 
especially  of  whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria, 
through  the  schools.  Measures  employed,  thus  far,  by  boards  of  health, 
or  other  local  authorities,  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  these  and 
kindred  diseases,  have  been  but  partially  successful  except  in  regard  to 
smallpox.  In  the  large  public  schools  especially,  these  maladies  are 
most  frequently  contracted,  and  from  them  they  radiate  over  the  school 
districts ;  for  if,  as  is  now  common,  at  least  in  New  York  City,  a  child 
comes  to  school  wearing  clothes  which  at  home  have  lain  in  a  room 
where  a  brother  or  sister  was  sick  with  measles  or  scarlet  fever;  or  if 
he  enter  the  class  with  a  mild  pertussis  or  diphtheria,  certain  of  his 
classmates  will  probably  return  home  infected  with  the  virus  of  the 
disease.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable,  though  with  less  force,  to 
private  schools.  From  both  such  schools,  I  have  over  and  over  again 
witnessed  the  dissemination  not  only  of  the  maladies  mentioned,  but 
also  of  the  milder  infectious  diseases,  as  mumps  and  varicella.  The 
Health  Board  of  New  York  City  have  recently,  by  stringent  enactments 
r^ulating  the  schools,  accomplished  much  in  suppressing  this  source  of 
the  infectious  diseases.   . 

In  hospitals  and  asylums  for  children,  much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  infectious  diseases  by  strict  surveillance  and  prompt 
isolation  of  all  suspicious  cases.  Without  such  care,  scarcely  a  year 
passes  in  which  these  institutions  are  not  scourged  by  one  or  more  of 
these  diseases.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  crowding  of  families  in  tene- 
ment-houses, so  common  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  by  which 
a  large  number  of  children  are  brought  under  one  roof;  of  the  unclean- 
liness  of  person  and  apartment  to  which  it  leads,  and  of  the  insufficient 
air  and  space  which  it  allows  to  each.  But  one  of  the  strongest 
objections,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  present  plan  of  building  and  crowding 
tenement-houses  is  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  the  spread  of  the  con- 
tagious diseases  of  childhood;  and  it  is  in  such  houses,  as  shown  by 
statistics,  that  these  maladies  are  the  most  frequent  and  fatal.  The 
much-needed  enactments  or  regulations  in  relation  to  the  construction 
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and  occupancy  of  such  houses,  would,  among  other  salutary  effects, 
greatly  diminish  the  death-rate  from  the  infectious  maladies. 

Over  the  most  loathsome,  and  formerly  the  most  fatal,  malady  of  man- 
kind, namely,  smallpox,  we  now  have,  or  can  have,  complete  control  by 
statutory  enactments  enforcing  vaccination.  It  is  only  by  carelessness 
or  the  lack  of  sufficiently  stringent  regulations  relating  to  the  matter 
that  smallpox  is  not  *' stamped  out."  Again,  some  of  the  most  fatal 
inflammatory  diseases  of  life  occur  chiefly  in  childhood,  as  croup  and 
capillary  bronchitis.  These  and  kindred  diseases  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  hygienic  management  on  the  part  of  families,  and  the 
circulation  of  tracts,  or  other  means  calculated  to  educate  families  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  children,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the 
number  of  cases  of  such  inflammations,  and,  consequently,  of  the  deaths 
from  them. 

Another  obvious  and  important  cause  of  the  mortality  of  early  life,  is 
the  antihygienic  condition  or  state  in  which  many  children  live,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  poverty  or  gross  negligence  of  parents. 

Residence  in  insalubrious  localities,  personal  and  domiciliary  unclean- 
liness,  exposure  without  proper  protection  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  are 
fertile  causes  of  sickness  and  death.  Hence  one  reason  for  the  great  in- 
fantile mortality  among  the  city  poor,  who  live  in  damp  and  dark  alleys, 
and  in  crowded  and  filthy  tenement-houses,  breathing  night  and  day  an 
atmosphere  loaded  with  noxious  gases.  All  physicians  are  aware  how 
the  most  fatal  diseases,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diph- 
theria, and  typhus  fever,  seek  the  quarters  of  the  city  poor,  and  what 
terrible  havoc  they  make  there.  All  are  aware,  also,  what  wonderful 
recoveries  result,  when  feeble  and  attenuated  infants,  gradually  sinking 
with  chronic  diseases,  induced  in  great  measure  by  the  foul  air,  are 
transferred  from  such  localities  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

Careless  management  of  young  children  as  regards  dress  increases 
greatly  the  liability  to  local  diseases,  such  as  commonly  occur  from  ex- 
posure to  cold.  These  are  inflammatory  affections,  seated  chiefly  upon 
the  mucous  surfaces,  but  sometimes  in  parenchymatous  organs.  Adults, 
aware  of  the  efl'ect  of  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold, 
or  of  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  protect  themselves  by  additional  cloth- 
ing. Such  precautionary  measures  are  often  lacjcing  in  the  management 
of  young  children,  and  hence  one  cause  of  their  great  liability  to  local 
affections,  both  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

Routh,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Infant  Feeding y  says :  "Among 
the  most  pernicious  influences  to  young  children,  however,  we  may 
include  cold ;  the  change  of  temperature  from  45°  to  4°  or  5°  below 
zero,  as  before  stated,  producing  an  increase  of  mortality  in  London 
alone  of  three  to  five  hundred.  As  out  of  one  hundred  deaths,  how- 
ever, from  all  specified  causes,  nearly  twenty-four  occur  to  children 
under  one,  and  thirty-six  to  children  under  five,  the  great  increase  of 
mortality  to  children  by  cold  is  thus  at  once  made  obvious.  Indeed,  it 
IS  a  household  word  among  us,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns,  that  a  very  cold  week  always  increases  the  mortality 
of  the  very  young  and  the  very  aged." 

Lastly,  a  very  important  cause  of  mortality  in  early  life  is  the  use  of 
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improper  food.  In  infants,  artificial  feeding  in  place  of  the  aliment 
which  nature  has  provided  for  them,  and,  in  children,  the  use  of  in- 
nutritious  or  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  give  rise  to  diarrhoeal  mala- 
dies, emaciation,  and  death  in  numerous  instances.  Sometimes,  also, 
defective  alimentation  is  the  cause  of  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  ailments, 
and  sometimes  it  gives  rise  to  a  cachexia  or  feebleness  of  system,  which, 
ivithout  engendering  any  positive  disease,  renders  those  thus  affected 
less  able  to  support  disease  induced  by  other  causes.  A  committee,  of 
which  Professor  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  appointed  in  18G7 
to  revise  the  "  dietary  table  of  the  Children's  Nurseries  on  Randall's 
Island,*'  states,  with  much  truth  and  force :  "  Children  .  .  .  are 
not  capable  of  resisting  bad  alimentation,  either  as  regards  quantity, 
quality,  or  variety.  At  that  age  the  demands  of  the  system  for  nourish- 
ment are  in  excess  of  the  waste ;  the  extra  quantity  being  required  for 
growth  and  development.  If  the  proper  quantity  and  variety  of  food 
be  not  provided,  full  development  cannot  take  place,  and  the  children 
grow  up,  if  they  survive,  into  puny  men  and  women,  incapable  of  the 
ordinary  amount  of  labor,  and  liable  to  diseases  of  various  kinds." 

Improper  feeding,  like  other  causes  of  mortality,  is  much  more  in- 
jurious, much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death,  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  Statistics  in  Europe,  as  well  as  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
establish  this  fact.  It  is  in  infancy,  and  especially  in  the  first  year, 
that  the  use  of  unwholesome  food  entails  the  most  serious  consequences. 
No  artificially  prepared  food  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk, 
and  hence  artificial  feeding  of  the  infant,  unless  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  results  disastrously.  In  the  country,  where  salu- 
brious air  and  sunlight  conspire  to  invigorate  the  system,  where  a  robust 
constitution  is  inherited,  and  where  cow's  milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best 
quality,  is  readily  obtained,  lactation  is  not  so  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  infant;  but  in  the  city,  its  importance  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged. 

The  foundlings  of  cities  afford  the  most  striking  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  lactation.  In  some  cities  foundlings  are 
wet-nursed,  while  in  others  they  are  dry-nursed,  and  the  result  is 
always  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus,  on  the  Continent,  in 
Lyons  and  Parthenay,  where  foundlings  are  wet-nursed  almost  from 
the  time  that  they  are  received,  the  deaths  are  33.7  and  35  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Aix,  where  the  foundlings 
were  wholly  dry-nursed,  at  the  date  of  the  statistics  their  deaths  were 
60.3,  63.9,  and  80  per  cent. 

In  this  city  the  foundlings,  amounting  to  several  hundred  a  year, 
were  formerly  dry-nursed ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  their 
mortality  with  this  mode  of  alimentation,  nearly  reached  100  per  cent. 
Now  wet-nurses  are  employed  for  a  portion  of  the  foundlings,  with  a 
much  more  favorable  result. 

These  facts,  to  which  others  might  be  added  from  the  experience  of 
European  cities,  show  the  importance  of  lactation  as  a  means  of  reducing 
infantile  mortality  in  the  cities.  What  has  been  stated  as  regards  the 
result  of  artificial  feeding  of  foundlings,  is  true,  in  great  measure,  in 
reference  to  all  city  infants.     The  ill-effect  of  artificial  feeding  is  well 
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known  in  this  city,  and  it  is  the  common  practice  in  families  to  employ 
a  hired  wet-nurse,  if,  for  any  reason,  the  mother's  milk  is  insufficient. 

When  the  infant  has  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to  wean, 
the  digestive  organs  are  less  frequently  deranged  by  errors  of  diet. 
More  substantial  food,  and  considerable  variety  in  it,  may  now  be  not 
only  safely  allowed,  but  are  required  by  the  wants  of  the  system. 
In  infancy,  therefore,  the  mortality  is  largely  increased  by  improper 
diet,  while  in  childhood  the  diet  is  a  much  less  common  cause  of  death. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

WEIGHT,  GROWTH,  LACTATION. 

Dr.  K.  Parker,  Resident  Physician  of  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum,  weighed,  immediately  after  birth,  170  infants — 89  male  and 
81  female — born  consecutively,  and  at  term,  with  the  following  result: 

Average  male  weight 7  lbs.  11  oz. 

»*        female     •* 7    **     4    " 

Fifty  of  these,  who  were  wet-nursed,  and  apparently  well  taken  care 
of,  were  weighed  when  one  week  old,  with  the  following  result : 

Increase  of  weight  in 82  ca^^s. 

Loss  of  weight  in 13     *' 

Average  gain 4A  oz. 

"loss 3i     " 

Greatest  gain 12       ** 

•*      loss G       •* 

AVERAGE  GAIN. 

From  birth  to  age  of  4  months  (25  cases)    ...  4  lbs.  8}  oz. 

♦*      8  lo    6  months  (6  cases) 8    '<    8^  *' 

"      6  to    9        "  ** 2    *'    7i  " 

"      9  to  12        "  " 1    '*  15J  '• 

It  is  desirable  that  the  infant,  as  soon  as  it  requires  nutriment,  should 
receive  breast-milk.  If  it  be  fed  for  a  few  days  with  the  bottle  or  spoon, 
it  may  be  diflScult  finally  to  induce  it  to  take  the  breast;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  determine  early  whether  the  mother  will  be  able  to  wet-nurse 
her  infant,  so  that,  if  unable,  suitable  provision  may  be  made. 

The  matter  of  determining  beforehand  the  capability  of  the  mother 
for  wet-nursing  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Donne,  of  Paris,  and  in 
his  treatise  on  Mothers  and  Infants^  he  describes  the  mode  in  which  it 
may  be  ascertained.  The  desired  information,  in  his  opinion,  may  be 
acquired  by  examining  the  colostrum,  whicli  is  secreted  in  small  quan- 
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tity,  in  the  last  months  of  gestation,  and  which  can  be  squeezed  from 
the  breast  in  sufficient  quantity  for  inspection. 

In  some  women,  according  to  Dr.  Donne,  the  colostrum  is  so  scanty 
that  only  a  drop,  or  half  a  drop,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nipple  by 
careful  pressure.  This  will  be  found  by  the  microscope  to  contain  but 
few  milk-globules,  ill-formed,  and  a  few  granular  bodies,  such  as  the 
colostrum  ordinarily  contains.  Such  women  almost  invariably  furnish 
poor  milk,  and  in  small  quantity.  In  other  women  the  colostrum  is 
abundant  but  thin,  resembling  gum-water;  it  lacks  the  yellow  streaks 
and  viscous  character  of  ordinary  colostrum,  and  it  flows  readily  from 
the  nipple.  The  milk  of  such  women  is  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes 
abundant,  but  it  is  watery  and  deficient  in  nutritive  principles.  In  a 
third  class  of  women  the  colostrum  is  pretty  abundant,  and  it  contains 
yellowish  streaks,  of  more  or  less  consistence,  which  are  found  to  be 
rich  in  milk-globules  of  good  size.  Women  furnishing  such  colostrum 
in  the  last  weeks  of  gestation  will  have  sufficient  milk  and  of  good 
quality.     These  latter  women  make  the  best  wet-nurses. 


Hlndranoes  to  Laotation  and  Physical  Oonditions  Renderinfir  it 

Improper. 

The  primipara  often  experiences  difficulty  in  wet-nursing  in  conse- 
quence of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nipple.  It  is  not  sufficiently  promi- 
nent to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  mouth,  and  after  ineftectual  attempts, 
the  infant  becomes  fretful  when  applied  to  the  breast,  and  perhaps  for 
a  time  refuses  it  altogether.  Multiparas  occasionally  experience  the 
same  inconvenience,  but  it  is  not  common  when  there  has  once  been 
successful  lactation.  By  calmness  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  the  nursling  can  usually  be  made  to  seize  the  nipple  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 

Depression  of  the  nipple  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of  pressure 
upon  it  by  the  dress  during  gestation.  The  state  of  the  nipples  should, 
indeed,  in  those  who  have  never  suckled,  receive  early  attention,  even 
before  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Tightness  of  dress  around  the  breast, 
as  also  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  should  be  avoided,  and  from  time 
to  time  gentle  traction  should  be  made  upon  the  nipple,  if  it  bo  de- 
pressed. It  may  be  drawn  out  by  the  fingers  of  the  mother  several 
times  each  day,  or  by  a  common  breast-pump,  or  by  suction  with  a 
tobacco  pipe,  the  edge  of  the  bowl  having  been  smoothed.  Occasionally, 
in  these  cases  of  depressed  nipple,  the  mother,  fatigued  and  discouraged 
by  her  frequent  ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  the  infant  to  nurse, 
becomes  feverish  and  excited,  so  that  the  quantity  of  her  milk  is  sen- 
sibly diminished.  The  physician  should  assure  her,  as  he  usually  can 
with  confidence,  that  in  a  few  days,  as  the  baby  becomes  a  little  stronger, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  its  nursing.  Some  women  are  unremitting 
in  their  endeavors  to  procure  nursing.  This  should  be  forbidden,  since 
the  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  nervousness  which  such  constant  endeavor 
produces,  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  have  in  view,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  secretion  of  milk.     Sufficient  sleep,  fi-eedom  from  anxiety, 
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and  no  more  frequent  application  of  the  infant  to  the  breast  than  is 
required  in  successful  lactation  should  be  enjoinecl.  Occasionally  avc 
can  best  succeed  in  procuring  lactation  under  these  circumstances  of 
discouragement  by  the  aid  of  another  infant,  older,  more  vigorous,  and 
better  able  to  seize  the  nipple.  An  exchange  of  infants  for  a  few  times 
may  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Occasionally  suckling  is  rendered  difficult  and  painful  by  too  long 
delay  before  applying  the  infant  to  the  breast.  When  the  mother  has 
rested  a  few  hours  after  her  confinement,  about  six  in  ordinary  cases, 
lactation  may  commence.  There  is,  at  first,  but  very  little  milk,  often 
only  a  few  drops,  but  the  secretion  is  promoted  by  nursing,  so  that  the 
requisite  amount  is  sooner  obtained  than  when  the  infant  is  kept  from 
the  breast  till  the  second  or  third  day.  If,  as  some  pnysicians  advise, 
suckling  be  deferred  till  the  breasts  are  full  and  tender,  and  if,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  primiparae,  the  nipples  are  also  tender,  many  mothers 
lack  the  fortitude  required  to  allow  their  infants  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  milk.  Excoriated  and  fissured  nipples  constitute  a  serious 
impediment  to  lactation.  They  are  very  sensitive  on  pressure,  and  are 
long  in  healing.  They  are  fully  described  in  works  which  relate  to 
female  diseases,  and  their  treatment  pointed  out.  Occasionally  fissured 
nipples  do  harm  to  the  infant  by  the  blood  which  escapes  and  is  swal- 
lowed with  the  milk.  A  case  is  related  in  which  positive  indigestion 
was  caused  in  this  way;  the  infant  vomiting,  after  each  nursing,  milk 
mixed  with  blood.  The  local  hindrances  to  lactation  described  above 
can,  in  most  instances,  be  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  To 
what  extent  menstruation  and  pregnancy  are  detrimental  to  the  nursing, 
and,  therefore,  contraindicate  lactation,  will  be  considered  in  another 
section. 

There  is,  occasionally,  a  constitutional  state  *of  the  mother  which 
necessitates  either  the  employment  of  a  hired  wet-nurse  or  weaning. 
This  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  If 
the  complexion  be  pallid,  the  system  at  all  emaciated,  and  suckling  be 
attended  by  more  or  less  exhaustion,  and  if  with  fair  trial  of  wine  and 
tonics  no  improvement  follow,  the  physician  is  justified  in  forbidding 
further  attempts  at  wet-nursing.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis  exist,  it  is  his  duty  positively  to  in- 
terdict nursing.  The  opinion  of  the  physician,  in  such  a  matter,  should 
be  formed  after  mature  deliberation.  There  are  many  women  who, 
suffering  temporarily  from  illness,  and  discouraged,  are  ready  at  once 
to  abandon  their  infants  to  the  care  of  others,  with  the  least  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  do  so,  but  who,  by  attention  to 
their  own  health,  and  especially  by  taking  more  sleep,  soon  recover 
from  their  depression,  and  become  good  wet-nurses.  On  the  other 
hand,  night-sweats,  a  cough,  and  progressive  decline  in  health,  show 
the  need  of  immediate  suspension  of  wet-nursing. 

Sometimes  women,  prior  to  pregnancy,  present  indubitable  evidence 
of  tuberculosis,  but  by  the  improved  general  health  which  attends  preg- 
nancy, the  disease  is  temporarily  arrested.  Such  women  should  never 
suckle  their  infants.  If  they  do,  they  soon  lose  all  that  was  gained, 
and  the  disease  advances  rapidly.     These  objections  to  wet-nursing  in 
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such  a  state  of  health  apply  to  the  mother.  There  are  also  objections 
as  regards  the  infant.  The  milk  of  those  in  decidedly  infirm  health 
is  deficient  in  nutritive  principles.  Their  infants,  therefore,  are  ill- 
nourished,  and,  if  they  have  inherited  a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis, 
there  is  great  danger  that  this  disease  will  be  developed  in  them; 
whereas,  with  healthy  wet-nursing,  even  a  strong  predisposition  may 
remain  latent.  M.  Donne  relates  the  following  instructive  cases,  which 
show  the  danger  which  sometimes  attends  suckling,  and  the  imperative 
necessity  which  may  arise  of  discontinuing  it.  "A  very  light-com- 
plex ioned  young  mother,  in  very  good  health,  and  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, though  somewhat  delicate,  was  nursing  for  the  third  time,  and,  as 
regarded  the  chihl,  successfully.  All  at  once  this  young  woman  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  Her  skin  became  constantly  hot;  there 
were  cough,  oppression,  night-sweats;  her  strength  visibly  declined,  and 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  presented  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption. The  nursing  was  immediately  abandoned,  and  from  the 
moment  the  secretion  of  milk  had  ceased,  all  the  troubles  disappeared." 
"  A  woman  of  forty  years  of  age  .  .  .  having  lost,  one  after  another, 
several  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  put  out  to  nurse,  determined  to 
nurse  the  last  one  herself.  .  .  .  This  woman,  being  vigorous  and 
well  built,  was  eager  for  the  work,  and,  filled  with  devotion  and  spirit, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  nursing  of  her  child  with  a  sort  of  fury.  At 
nine  months  she  still  nursed  him  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a  day. 
Having  become  extremely  emaciated,  she  fell  all  at  once  into  a  state  of 
weakness,  from  which  nothing  could  raise  her,  and  two  days  after  the 
poor  woman  died  of  exhaustion.'* 

A  very  similar  case  recently  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  young 
and  healthy  woman  from  the  country,  suckling  her  second  infant,  on 
coming  to  the  city  lived  in  a  dark  and  very  imperfectly  ventilated 
room  on  the  first  floor,  and  in  the  rear  of  a  crowded  tenement-house. 
She  soon  lost  her  appetite,  but  continued  suckling  for  three  months, 
when  she  became  so  anaemic  and  feeble  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek 
medical  advice.  She  died  without  local  disease,  notwithstanding  the 
most  nutritious  diet  and  free  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics. 

Constitutional  syphilis  in  the  mother  does  not  contraindicate  lacta- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  infant  also  has  it.  The  mother  should 
take  anti-syphilitic  remedies,  which  will  eradicate  the  disease  in  herself, 
and  also,  if  it  be  present,  in  the  infant.  Febrile  affections,  also,  do  not 
in  general  contraindicate  lactation.  They  may,  however,  for  a  time, 
diminish  the  quantity  of  milk  or  impair  its  quality.  If,  however,  the 
mother  be  in  a  critical  state,  or  much  reduced,  whatever  the  disease, 
suckling  should  cease.  Whether  or  not  the  infant  should  be  taken 
from  the  breast,  if  the  mother  be  suffering  from  one  of  the  essential 
fevers,  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  malady,  and  the  degree  of  her 
exhaustion.  Twice  I  have  known  newly  born  infants  to  be  suckled  by 
mothers,  while  the  latter  had  scarlet  fever,  without  contracting  it,  but 
suffering  immediately  afterward  from  protracted  and  severe  eczema.  In 
the  country,  where  artificially  fed  infants,  as  a  rule,  do  well,  it  might  be 
best  to  wean  if  the  mother  be  affected  with  such  a  disease,  but  in  the 
city  eczema  is  less  dangerous  than  the  diarrhoeal  affections  which  early 
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weaning  is  apt  to  entail.  In  most  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
weaning  or  procuring  a  wet-nurse  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers  which  these  disep>ses  produce. 

Inflammatory  affections,  unless  of  a  dangerous  character,  do  not  ordi- 
narily interfere  with  lactation,  except  that  the  quantity  of  milk  h 
somewhat  diminished.  In  severe  inflammation,  it  may  be  so  necessary 
to  husband  the  strength,  or  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  that 
suckling  her  infant  would  be  injudicious.  It  should  then  be  transferred 
to  a  wet-nurse  or  weaned.  Inflammation  of  the  breast  often  presents 
an  impediment  to  lactation.  It  is  a  common  and  painful  affection, 
suspending  or  greatly  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected 
gland.  Nursing  should  cease  as  soon  as  there  are  evident  signs  of  in- 
flammation, unless  it  be  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  gland.  General 
h^at  of  the  breast,  with  tenderness  and  induration  extending  over  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  indicates  the  need  of  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  infant  from  it.  Lactation  must  be  restricted  to  the  unaffected  side. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  gland  is  consider- 
ably  increased  from  the  afflux  of  blood  to  it,  and  from  the  interstitial 
exudation,  while  it  contains  little  or  no  milk,  and  attempts  at  lactation, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  injurious  to  the  mother  as  well  as  to  the 
infant.  The  cause  of  the  swelling  should  be  explained  to  the  mother, 
who  commonly  attributes  it  to  the  accumulation  of  milk,  and  worries 
herself  and  the  infant  by  attempts  to  make  it  nurse.  As  the  inflam- 
mation abates,  by  resolution,  or  more  commonly  by  suppuration,  and 
the  normal  secretion  returns,  the  first  milk,  which  is  apt  to  be  thick 
and  stringy,  should  be  rejected,  after  which  the  infant  may  nurse  as 
usual.  Occasionally,  the  abscess  which  has  formed  in  the  breast  con- 
nects with  a  lactiferous  tube,  so  that  pus  may,  on  suction,  escape  from 
the  nipple.  If  this  occur,  of  course  lactation  should  be  interdicted  until 
pure  milk  is  obtained.  Pus  in  the  milk  can  sometimes  be  detected  by 
the  naked  eye.  It  presents  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  occurring  in 
streaks  when  not  intimately  mixed  with  the  milk.  When  it  is  inti- 
mately mixed,  and  in  small  quantity,  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  the  microscope  reveals  the  pus-globules.  M.  Donne 
relates  a  case  in  which  he  discovered  these  globules  by  the  microscope, 
although  there  were  at  first  no  other  evidences  of  an  abscess,  and  doubts 
were  expressed  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  Finally, 
an  abscess  pointed  and  discharged. 

Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation  abates,  the  secretion  does  not 
return,  and,  worse  still,  occasionally  the  inflammation  has  occurred  so 
near  the  nipple  that  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  permanently  closed  by  it, 
so  that,  though  milk  form  in  the  breast,  there  is  no  escape  for  it. 
Thenceforth  lactation  must  be  entirely  from  one  breast. 

If  erysipelas  occur  in  the  mother,  the  infant  should  be  immediately 
taken  from  her  breast  and  from  her  arms.  If  this  disease  should  not 
be  communicated  to  the  infant  through  the  milk,  or  through  fissures  in 
\he  nipple,  of  which  there  is  danger,  still  the  milk  is  apt  to  undergo 
such  change  in  consequence  of  the  erysipelas  as  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  child.  Thus,  one  of  the  wet-nurses  in  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum  sickened  with  severe  facial  erysipelas  on  the  24th  of  April, 
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1875,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  her  baby.  She  was  wet-nursing  a 
foundling,  aged  seven  weeks,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
erysipelas,  and  as  it  was  very  important  that  her  milk  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  coming  hot  months,  it  was  deemed  best  to  allow  the 
nursing  to  continue,  the  infant  being  placed  in  a  crib  at  a  little  distance 
as  soon  as  it  dropped  the  nipple.  On  the  27th,  the  baby  was  troubled 
with  diarrhoea.  April  28th,  its  morning  temperature  was  101°,  and 
that  of  the  evening  103®,  the  diarrhoea  continuing.  It  was  now  removed 
entirely  from  the  breast,  and  was  given  artificial  food.  On  the  29th 
there  was  a  decided  general  icteric  hue  of  the  infant's  surface,  which 
continued  till  its  death  on  May  1st.  The  stools  numbered  about  eight 
daily  till  April  30th,  when  they  ceased.  The  record  which  I  preserved 
does  not  state  whether  there  wjis  vomiting,  but  it  had  probably  been 
slight  on  account  of  the  speedy  prostration.  Death  occurred  from  ex- 
haustion. At  the  autopsy,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  pus 
was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  newly  formed  fibrin  was  observed 
upon  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  the  peritoneum  generally  had  lost  much 
of  its  lustre;  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  and  its 
ducts,  made  by  Dr.  Heitzmann,  revealed  no  anatomical  change  which 
would  explain  the  icteric  hue,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  this  was  due 
to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines exhibited  vascular  streaks,  and  its  follicles  were  distinct.  The 
lesions,  therefore,  indicated  intestinal  catarrh.  Nothing  unusual  was 
observed  in  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  infant.  Its  life  had  apparently 
been  sacrificed  by  the  unhealthy  nursing. 


Colostrum. 

The  milk  secreted  during  gestation,  and  immediately  after  the  birth 
of  the  infant,  differs  in  its  gross  appearance,  as  well  as  chemical  and 
microscopical  characters,  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  secreted  during 
lactation.  It  is  termed  Colostrum.  It  has  a  turbid  and  yellowish 
appearance,  and  is  somewhat  viscid.  It  is  decidedly  alkaline,  and 
undergoes  lactic  acid  fermentation  more  readily  than  common  milk,  and 
it  also  contains  more  solid  matter.  It  has  an  excess  of  fat,  of  salts, 
and,  according  to  Simon,  also  of  sugar.  It  appears,  from  Simon's 
analysis,  that  the  solid  matter  of  colostrum  is  about  17  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  the  ordinary  breast-milk  is  about  11  per  cent. 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  colostrum  is  seen  to  contain  oil- 
globules  and  a  viscid  substance,  which  often  assumes  an  ovoid  or  globular 
fonn,  but  which  also  exists  in  irregular  masses  of  considerable  size. 
This  substance  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  mucus,  but  it  is  dis- 
solved by  acetic  acid  and  potash,  and  is  tinged  yellow  by  a  watery 
solution  of  iodide.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  albuminous.  Em- 
bedde<l  in  this  substance  are  oil-globules,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of 
small  size,  while  the  free  oil-globules  of  colostrum  are  larger  than  those 
occurring  in  healthy  milk.  This  viscid  substance,  with  the  imprisoned 
oil-globules,  constitutes  what  has  been  designated  the  *' colostrum-cor- 
puscles."   Some  have  erroneously  considered  the  '*  colostrum-corpuscles  " 
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to  be  compound  granular  cells.  The  compound  granular  cell,  or  cor- 
puscle, is  a  cell  which  has  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  distended 
with  oil-globules  to  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  its  normal  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  examination  of  the  *' colostrum-corpuscles"  fiiils  to  detect 
a  cell-wall,  and  the  large  and  irregular  size  of  some  of  these  corpuscles 
negatives  the  idea  that  they  are  cells.  The  oil-globules  contained  in 
the  viscid  substance  are  more  readily  acted  on  by  ether  than  are  the 
free  oil-globules. 

The  colostrum  is  replaced  by  milk  of  the  normal  character  in  six  to 
eight  days ;  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery. 

Fio.  2.  Fig.  3. 
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Milk-glubulc«.  OoloBtrum-corpuscles 

In  exceptional  instances  the  colostrum  does  not  disappear  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  may  reappear  at  any  time  during  lactation,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  derangement  of  the  system,  or  from  disease.  It  is  assimilated 
with  difficulty  by  the  digestive  organs  of  the  infant,  producing  usually 
a  laxative  effect.  It,  therefore,  aids  in  the  removal  of  the  meconium, 
and,  being  a  normal  secretion  in  the  first  week  of  lactation,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  beneficial.  Continuing  longer  than  the  first  week,  its  effect 
is  deleterious.  It  produces  evident  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  infant  that  habitually  nurses  it  never  thrives.  It  has  diarrhoea 
or  vomiting,  becomes  more  or  less  emaciated,  and  suffers  from  colicky 
pains.  Sometimes  an  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion  is  reached  before 
the  cause  is  suspected,  for,  if  the  milk  be  pretty  abundant,  the  admix- 
ture of  colostrum  with  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
microscope  alone  reveals  it.  The  following  is  an  interesting  example 
of  this  fact.  In  1868,  an  infant  six  weeks  old  was  brought  to  me, 
with  the  following  history:  The  mother  had  for  several  years  been 
troubled  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  but  had  otherwise  been  in  good 
health.  The  infant  at  birth  was  fleshy  and  strong,  but  after  the  first 
week  it  had  never  thrived  like  other  infants.  It  nursed  regularly,  and 
the  quantity  of  milk  was  apparently  sufficient,  but  it  vomited  as  soon 
as  it  ceased  nursing;  it  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  bowels  were 
habitually  constipated.  The  digestive  organs  of  the  infant  had  been  in 
this  unhealthy  state,  with  little  variation,  from  the  first  week,  and  it 
was  very  evident,  from  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  that  it  must  soon 
perish  unless  some  change  were  effected.  The  milk  of  the  mother 
presented  the  usual  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope colostrum-corpuscles  were  observed.    A  wet-nurse  was  immediately 
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obtained,  and  from  that  moment  the  gastrointestinal  symptoms  disap- 
peared, with  a  rapid  recovery.  This  case  shows  at  once  the  evil  effects 
of  the  colostrum,  and  the  need  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  milk 
whenever  the  nursling  suffers  from  lactation. 


Human  Milk. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  milk  is  about  1032.  It  has  been  care- 
fully analyzed  by  different  chemists,  with  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
following  table,  prepared  by  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  the  various  ingredients  in  1000  parts : 

Water 8B9.08 

Sut^ar 43.64 

Casein  and  extractive 39.24 

Butter 26  66 

SalU(ash) 1.38 


1000.00 


Recently  Prof  Albert  R.  Leeds  has  analyzed  forty-three  samples  of 
healthy  human  milk,  with  the  following  results  : 


Avenge. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Specific  gravity    . 
Water  .... 

10317 

1.030 

1.0353 

86.766 

83.34 

89.09 

Total  solids  .        .        .        . 

18234 

10.91 

16.66 

ToUl  solids  not  fat 

9  221 

6.67 

12.09 

Fat        ...        . 

4.013 

2.11 

6  89 

Milk-sugar    . 

6  997 

5.40 

7.92 

Albuminoids 

2.058 

0.85 

4.86 

Ash       ...        . 

.      0.21 

013 

0.35 

It  is  seen  that  the  constituents  of  healthy  human  milk  vary  consid- 
erably in  different  women,  especially  the  albuminoids,  which  are  the 
nutritive  part  Leeds  found  all  the  samples  alkaline  except  one,  which 
was  neutral.  The  heat-producing  constituents,  the  carbohydrates,  fat, 
and  sugar  vary  less  than  the  albuminoids.  Although  human  milk 
seems  thinner  than  cow's  milk,  it  nevertheless  contains  more  solids  and 
less  water,  and  has  a  greater  specific  gravity.  Milk  sugar  is  its  largest 
solid  constituent.  Both  the  sugar  and  the  fat  are  in  greater  proportion 
than  in  cow's  milk,  while  the  amount  of  albuminoids  is  much  less.  A 
very  important  difference  between  woman's  milk  and  cow's  milk  is  in 
the  casein,  not  only  in  the  quality,  but  quantity.  The  casein  of  cow's 
milk  coagulates  in  large,  firm  masses,  digested  with  difficulty  by  the 
infant,  and  its  quantity  is  nearly  five  times  greater  than  that  in  human 
milk,  as  we  see  by  the  following  analysis  of  Prof  Leeds.  Leeds  found 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  cow's  milk  1029. 


Woman' 8  Milk. 

Cow's  Milk. 

Mean 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Mean. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Water  . 

87.09 

8369 

90  90 

8741 

80.32 

91.50 

Total  solids    . 

12  91 

9.10 

1631 

12.59 

8.50 

19  68 

Fat 

890 

1.71 

7.60 

3.66 

1.15 

7  09 

Milk-sugar    . 

6.04 

4.11 

7.80 

4.92 

8.20 

6.67 

Casein 

0.63 

0.18 

1.90 

8  01 

1.17 

7.40 

Albumen 

1.31 

0  89 

2.35 

0.75 

0.21 

5  04 

Albuminoids 

1.94 

0.67 

425 

8  76 

1.38 

12.44 

Ash       . 

0.49 

0.14 

? 

0.70 

0.60 

0.87 
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Milk,  being  the  sole  food  of  early  infancy,  contains  all  the  nutritive 
principles  which  are  required  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  different 
tissues.  Most  of  the  salts  which  occur  in  the  tissues  exist  primarily 
in  the  milk.  Phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesium,  phosphate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
known  to  exist  in  cow's  milk,  are  believed  to  occur  also  in  human  milk. 
Epithelial  cells  are  sometimes  present,  derived  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  lactiferous  tubes. 


Modification  of  Milk  in  Oonaequence  of  the  Diet. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  milk  varies 
according  to  the  diet.  If  the  diet  be  poor,  the  amount  of  water  increases, 
and  that  of  butter  and  casein  diminishes.  Lehmann  says  {Phi/8,  Chem- 
istrt/,  vol.  ii.  p.  05) :  *'  From  experiments  made  on  bitches,  it  would 
appear  that  a  vegetable  diet  renders  the  milk  richer  in  butter  and 
sugar;  while  the  solid  constituents  are  augmented  when  a  suflScient 
quantity  of  mixed  food  is  given.  Peligot  found  the  milk  of  an  ass  most 
rich  in  casein  when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  beet-root ;  while  it  wa-s 
richest  in  butter  when  the  food  had  consisted  of  oats  and  lucerne.  Fat 
food  increases  the  quantity  of  the  butter.  Boussingault  found  the  milk 
of  a  cow  richer  in  casein  when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  potatoes  than 
when  other  food  was  taken.  Reiset  found  that  the  milk  of  cows  which 
were  at  grass  was  much  richer  in  butter  than  when  the  animals  had 
stood  all  night  in  their  stall  without  food ;  but  Playfair  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  increased  during  the 
night  as  much  as  during  their  stall-feeding,  but  that  the  quantity  of 
butter  in  the  milk  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  motion  of  the 
animals  in  the  fields."  *  Simon  made  the  following  analyses  of  the  milk 
of  a  poor  woman.  She  was  suddenly,  during  the  period  of  lactation, 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support,  so  that  her  food  was  insufficient  in 
quantity,  and  of  poor  quality.  The  amount  of  her  milk  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  privation,  but  the  solid  constituents  were  reduced  to  86  parts 
in  1000.  After  this,  for  a  time,  her  diet  was  nutritious  and  abundant, 
the  quantity  of  milk  was  increased,  and  the  solid  constituents  amounted 
to  119  parts  in  1000.  Her  diet  was  again  reduced,  with  a  reduction 
of  the  solid  elements  to  98  in  1000,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  diet  was 
again  nutritious,  with  an  increase  of  the  solid  elements  to  126.  The 
chief  variation  observed  in  the  milk  of  this  woman  was  in '  the  amount 
of  butter. 


Modification  of  Milk  from  its  Retention  in  the  Breast. 

M.  Peligot  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  longer  milk  is  retained 
in  the  breast  the  more  watery  it  becomes.  This  is  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  solid  portion  is  first  absorbed.  Therefore,  the 
milk  is  richer  the  more  frequently  it  is  removed  from  the  breast.     A 

*  Animal  Chem.,  Sydenham  Soc.'s  Tran.,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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similar  fact,  which  has  the  same  explanation,  has  long  been  known, 
namely,  that  the  first  milk  taken  from  the  breast  is  thinnest,  while  that 
which  flows  last  is  richest.  That  first  removed  has  remained  longest  in 
the  gland,  while  that  which  comes  last  is  but  recently  secreted. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  considerable  practical  importance. 
The  milk,  as  M.  Donne  has  shown,  may  be  too  rich,  so  as  to  cause  in- 
digestion, with  more  or  less  enteralgia,  in  the  infant.  Some  nurslings, 
if  the  milk  be  too  rich  and  abundant,  reject  a  part  of  it  by  vomiting, 
but  others  do  not,  and  suffer  the  consequence  in  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs.  For  such  cases  the  remedy  is,  to  give  the  breast  less 
frequently,  by  which  a  less  amount  of  milk  is  taken,  and  milk  of  a 
poorer  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  poverty  of  the  milk, 
and  the  infant  be  insufficiently  nourished,  the  uiiik  is  more  nutritious, 
if  the  nursing  be  at  short  intervals. 


Modifloation  of  Milk  by  Agre  and  by  Mental  Impressions. 

The  composition  of  milk  varies,  also,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
infant.  Simon  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman  at  intervals  for  the  period 
of  about  six  months.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  casein  at  first  was 
small,  but  the  quantity  increased  during  the  two  months  succeeding  de- 
livery, after  which  it  was  nearly  stationary.  A  similar  increase  was 
observed  in  reference  to  the  saline  substances.  The  sugar,  on  the  other 
hand,  diminished  in  quantity  as  the  infant  grew  older,  its  maximum 
amount  being  in  the  first  and  second  months.  The  quantity  of  butter 
in  the  milk  varies  from  day  to  day  more  than  the  other  elements. 

Many  observations  have  been  published  which  show  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  may  be  materially  changed  by  mental  impressions.  The 
infent  has  died  suddenly  in  the  act  of  nursing,  after  his  mother  had  been 
violently  excited.  Such  a  case  is  related  by  Tourtnal.  The  infant 
ceased  nursing,  gasped,  and  died  in  the  mother's  lap.  In  other  cases 
convulsions  have  occurred.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  made  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  milk  of  a  woman  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and 
found  that  the  solid  constituents  were  diminished  to  91  parts  in  1000, 
the  most  marked  diminution  being  in  the  butter,  which  was  only  about 
5  parts.  In  a  case  related  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  the  milk  became 
watery  and  viscid,  and  remained  so  till  the  nervous  attacks,  from  which 
the  patient  suffered,  had  ceased.  Dairymen  are  well  aware  how  ill- 
treatment  and  the  separation  of  the  calf  from  the  cow  diminish  the 
milk  which  she  yields.  A  new  milkman  seldom  obtains  as  much  milk 
as  one  with  whom  the  cow  is  familiar.  Bouchut,  alluding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moral  affections  on  the  secretion  of  milk,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark,  the  truth  of  which  most  mothers  will  acknowledge:  "It  is 
also  a  fact,  that  the  sight  of  the  nursling,  the  idea  of  seeing  it  at  the 
breast,  and  the  joy  which  certain  mothers  thence  experience,  exercise  a 
moral  influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  milk  entirely  independent  of 
their  will.  They  feel  the  draught  of  milk  as  soon  as  they  behold  their 
child,  or  think  of  it  too  deeply;  and  in  a  woman  who  saw  her  child  fall 
to  the  ground,  the  flow  of  milk  ceased,  and  did  not  reappear  until  the 
child,  having  quite  recovered,  attempted  to  take  the  breast." 
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Modifloation  of  Milk  by  the  Oataznenlal  Function,  Prearnanoy, 
and  Other  Causes. 

The  catamenia  reappear  in  most  women  before  the  close  of  lactation, 
often  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  delivery.  If  this  function  be  re- 
established in  the  normal  manner — that  is,  without  any  derangement  of 
the  system,  without  pain  or  undue  profuseness — no  unfavorable  result 
ordinarily  occurs  with  the  infant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother 
suffer  any  disturbance  of  the  system,  or  if  the  menses  be  profuse,  the 
lacteal  secretion  may  be  so  changed  that  the  infant  is  injuriously  affected 
by  it.  The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  indigestion,  such  as  abdom- 
inal pains,  more  or  less  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  This  result  is,  how- 
ever, in  my  experience,  quite  exceptional.  In  rare  instances,  more 
dangerous  symptoms  occur  in  the  infant.  A  case  has  been  reported  to 
me  in  which,  at  each  catamenial  period,  the  nursling  was  seized  with 
convulsions. 

Charles  Marchand  found  in  three  chemical  analyses  of  the  milk 
during  menstruation,  a  diminution  of  two  to  four  parts  in  the  butter,  of 
two  to  five  parts  in  the  sugar,  and  a  diminution  in  the  casein  and 
albumen  of  two  to  five  parts.  This  seems  but  a  trifling  change  when 
we  recollect  that  human  milk  in  the  state  of  health  contains,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  M.  Robin  and  others,  25  to  37  parts  of  butter,  37  to 
49  parts  of  sugar,  and  29  to  39  parts  of  casein,  in  1000  of  milk.  If  the 
menses  reappear  with  regularity,  when  the  infant  has  attained  the  age 
of  ten  or  twelve  months,  they  should  be  considered  as  designed  to 
supersede  the  secretion  of  milk,  which,  indeed,  usually  begins  to 
diminish.  Weaning  is  then  proper.  If  the  menses  return  early  in  the 
period  of  lactation,  and  give  rise  to  symptoms  in  the  infant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  altered  quality  of  the  milk,  it  is  best  to  allow  but  little 
nursing  during  the  catamenia,  and  to  employ  artificial  feeding  instead, 
until  the  flow  of  blood  ceases. 

The  change  produced  in  the  milk  by  pregnancy  is,  in  general,  more 
injurious  to  the  nursling  than  that  caused  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
menses.  The  milk  of  the  pregnant  woman  frequently  contains  more  or 
less  of  the  viscid  substance  which  characterizes  colostrum.  Still,  the 
milk  of  pregnancy  does  not,  ordinarily,  derange  the  digestive  function  as 
much  as  colostrum,  in  the  first  weeks  of  lactation,  for  pregnancy  rarely 
occurs  till  after  the  infant  is  five  or  six  months  old,  when  the  organs 
of  digestion  are  less  readily  disturbed.  The  injurious  effect  of  preg- 
nancy on  the  infant  is  shown  by  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  by  restlessness 
and  occasional  abdominal  pains, — in  fine,  by  symptoms  of  indigestion. 
In  many  cases,  however,  these  symptoms  do  not  occur,  and  the  infant, 
though  nursing  regularly,  continues  to  thrive.  No  doubt,  as  a  rule,  the 
nursling  should  be  weaned  when  there  are  clear  evidences  of  pregnancy, 
but,  under  certain  circumstances,  weaning  is  injudicious.  I  have,  on 
^lifferent  occasions,  been  called  to  infants,  in  midsummer,  dangerously 
sick  with  diarrhoeal  attacks  induced  by  this  cause.  These  infants  were, 
perhaps,  doing  well,  or  suffering  but  little  from  indigestion,  when  the 
mothers,  suspecting  themselves  pregnant,  at  once  withdrew  them  from 
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the  breast,  and  cholera  infantum  or  a  kindred  disease  was  the  result. 
No  infant  in  the  city  should  be  weaned  in  the  hot  months.  It  is  much 
safer,  though  there  be  indubitable  signs  of  pregnancy,  that  it  continue 
nursing  till  the  cold  weather.  The  better  method  is,  however,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  or  to  remove  the  infant  to 
the  country,  and  wean  it  there.  In  cold  weather,  it  is  usually  safe  to 
wean  an  infant  in  the  city  after  it  has  reached  the  age  of  five  or  six 
months. 

Sometimes  a  young  mother  devotes  herself  unremittingly  to  the  care 
of  her  infant,  giving  it  the  breast  every  hour  or  oftener  through  the 
day,  and  frequently  through  the  night.  She  gives  the  infant  little  rest 
and  has  but  little  herself.  This  devotion,  praiseworthy  as  it  is,  is 
nevertheless  very  injurious  to  both  parties  concerned.  The  rule  should 
be  repeated  and  remembered,  that  while  an  infant  may  nurse  hourly 
during  the  first  month,  except  in  the  hours  which  the  mother  requires 
for  sleep,  in  which  it  should  not  nurse  more  than  once  or  twice,  after 
the  first  month  nursing  should  be  restricted  to  intervals  of  two  hours 
till  the  third  or  fourth  month ;  and  in  older  infants,  with  greater  capa- 
city of  the  stomach,  to  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours.  Too  frequent 
nursing  produces  indigestion  with  its  usual  fretfulness,  and  diarrhoea, 
and  it  deprives  the  mother  of  the  mental  composure  and  rest  which  are 
required  for  successful  lactation,  but  the  more  the  infant  frets,  in  many 
instances,  the  oftener  the  mother  applies  it  to  the  breast,  which  only 
increases  the  indigestion.  Worriment  and  lack  of  sleep  tend  not  only  to 
diminish  the  milk,  but  also  to  impair  its  quality. 

Venereal  excesses  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
milk.  In  our  remarks  on  the  hygienic  treatment  of  the  summer  diar- 
rhoea of  infants,  we  allude  to  authenticated  cases  in  which  excesses  of 
this  kind  caused  fatal  intestinal  catarrh  in  the  nurslings.  Again,  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  the  milk  may  habitually  vary 
from  the  normal  without  any  assignable  cause,  so  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  infant.  Habitual  ill-health,  as  from  phthisis,  anaemia,  syphilis,  or 
severe  nervous  disorder,  sometimes  so  affects  the  secretion  of  milk,  as 
to  render  it  unsuitable  for  the  infant.  It  may  cause  a  reappearance  of 
the  colostrum,  like  that  immediately  after  parturition.  Medicinal  sub- 
stances also  sometimes  occur  in  the  milk,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  ethereal  oils,  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  zinc,  mercury, 
thesalines,  bismuth,  lead,  antimony,  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  lactation. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  peculiar  flavor  of  certain  vegetables, 
taken  as  food,  may  be  noticed  in  the  milk.  It  is  admitted,  also,  that 
the  specific  virus  of  the  contagious  diseases,  at  least  certain  of  them,  may 
enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  same  diseases  in  the  infant. 


Differences  in  Suokling*  'W^omen  as  Regrards  Quantity  and 
QuaUty  of  MUk. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  in  different  women,  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  even  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
secreted.     The  best  wet-nurses  are  usually  robust  without  being  cor- 
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pulent.  Their  appetite  is  good,  and  their  breasts  are  distended  from 
the  number  and  large  size  of  the  bloodvessels  and  milk-ducts.  There 
is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  around  the  gland,  and  tortuous  veins 
are  observed  passing  over  it.  Such  nurses  do  not  experience  a  feeling 
of  exhaustion  and  do  not  suffer  from  lactation. 

The  nutriment  which  they  consume  is  equally  expended  in  their  own 
sustenance  and  the  supply  of  milk.  There  are  other  good  wet-nurses 
who  have  the  physical  conditions  which  I  have  described,  but  whose 
breasts  are  small.  Still,  the  infant  continues  to  nurse  till  it  is  satisfied, 
and  it  thrives.  The  milk  is  of  good  quality,  and  it  appears  to  be 
secreted,  mainly,  during  the  time  of  suckling.  Other  mothers  evidently 
decline  in  health  during  the  time  of  lactation.  They  furnish  milk  of 
good  quality  and  in  abundance,  and  their  infants  thrive,  but  it  is  at 
their  own  expense.  They  themselves  say,  and  with  truth,  that  what 
they  eat  goes  to  milk.  They  become  thinner  and  paler,  are  perhaps 
troubled  with  palpitation,  and  are  easily  exhausted.  They  often  find 
it  necessary  to  wean  before  the  end  of  the  usual  period  of  lactation. 
There  is  another  class  whose  health  is  habitually  poor,  but  who  famish 
the  usual  quantity  of  milk  without  the  exhaustion  experienced  by  the 
class  which  I  have  just  described.  The  milk  of  these  women  is  of 
poor  quality.  It  is  abundant,  but  watery.  Their  infants  are  pallid, 
having  soft  and  flabby  fibre.  All  these  kinds  of  wet-nurses  are  met  in 
practice. 

Occasionally,  a  considerable  part  of  the  milk  is  lost  by  oozing  from 
the  breast.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  robust  women,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently associated  with  weakness.  It  is  then  due  to  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  orifices  of  the  milk-ducts.  Galactorrhoea,  as  the  excessive  secretion 
and  flow  of  milk  are  designated,  is  said  to  be  often  associated  with  a 
menorrhagic  diathesis :  that  is,  women  whose  menses  have  been  profuse 
are  apt  to  have  too  abundant  a  flow  of  milk,  corresponding  with  the 
menorrhagia.  It  is  said  that  galactorrhoea  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  discharges  from  parts  which  sustain  no  immediate 
relation  to  the  breast,  as  in  cases  of  hoemorrhoidal  flux,  diabetes  insi- 
pidus, etc.  Excitement,  or  irritation  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  may  serve 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  galactorrhoea  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  and 
excessive  suckling  may  have  the  same  efiect. 


Soantiness  of  Milk ;  its  Causes  and  Treatment. 

Though  the  amount  of  breast-milk  which  the  infant  requires  is  less 
than  was  estimated  by  Gumming,  still  insufiiciency  of  this  secretion  is 
not  uncommon,  especially  in  cities.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Drs. 
Merei  and  Whitehead,  among  healthy  mothers  there  is  insufficiency 
in  16.5  per  cent.,  while  among  mothers  in  feeble  health  the  percentage 
is  46.6.  In  treating  of  this  subject  in  the  following  pages,  reference  is 
^ot  had  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  temporary  diminution  of  milk 
from  acute  disease  or  other  perturbating  causes,  but  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  habitual  scantiness. 

One  cause  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk  is  a  life  of  privation  or  of  daily 
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work,  which  necessitates  separation  from  the  infant.  Insufficient  food 
may  render  the  milk  more  watery,  as  has  already  been  stated,  or  it  may 
cause  diminution  in  its  quantity.  The  mother  thus  situated  is  pallid. 
She  is  subject  to  palpitation  and  attacks  of  faintness.  Her  condition, 
indeed,  is  that  of  anaemia.  Working  women  have  scantiness  of  milk, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  hardships,  but  also  because  they  are  usually 
separated  for  hours  from  their  infants.  Age  is  also  a  cause  of  scanti- 
ness of  milk.  Mothers  at  the  age  of  forty  years  ordinarily  furnish  less 
milk  than  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Those  who  have  not  borne 
children  till  late  in  life,  and  whose  mammary  glands  have,  therefore, 
long  been  inactive,  have  less  milk  than  those  who  commence  bearing 
children  at  the  usual  period. 

Routh  speaks  of  hyperaemia  as  a  cause  of  defective  lactation.  *'  This 
is  a  variety,"  says  he,  *' which  I  have  chiefly  observed  among  hired  wet- 
nurses,  selected  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  admitted  into  wealthier 
families.  .  .  .  When  feeding  at  the  expense  of  a  master  or  mistress, 
the  amount  they  devour  often  surpasses  all  moderate  imagination.  They, 
in  fact,  gormandize.  If  in  such  instances  a  wet-nurse  be  given  all  she 
asks  for,  she  will  be  found  often  to  eat  quite  as  much  as  any  two  men 
with  large  appetites;  and,  as  a  result,  she  becomes  gross,  turgid,  often 
covered  with  blotches  or  pimples,  and  generally  too  plethoric  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  her  position.  The  plethora,  as  first  induced,  is  of  the 
sthenic  variety,  but  it  soon  assumes  an  asthenic  character,  and,  as  the 
immediate  result,  the  breast  no  longer  secretes  its  quantum  of  milk. 
There  may  be  good  milk  secreted,  but  it  is  in  small  quantity,  and  this 
quantity  diminishes  daily.  The  breast  may  also  enlarge,  but  it  is  from 
a  deposition  of  fatty  tissue  in  and  about  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  veins  on  the  surface  become  less  apparent,  always  a  bad 
feature  in  a  suckling  breast,  till  finally  the  flow  of  milk  ceases  alto- 
gether." 

Atrophy  of  the  breast  from  the  employment  of  iodine,  or  from  long 
disuse,  is  also  a  cause  of  insufficiency  of  milk. 

It  is  so  necessary  for  the  health  and  development  of  the  infant  that 
the  milk  should  be  in  proper  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  that  it  is  best 
in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  consider  the  treatment  of  insufficient  secre- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  secretion  and  loss  of  milk,  or 
galactorrhoea,  and  first  of  insufficient  or  scanty  secretion. 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  increasing  the  lacteal  secretion  is  that 
which  is  also  natural,  namely,  suction  from  the  nipple.  There  are 
many  cases  on  record  in  which  this  has  produced  the  flow  of  milk  in 
women  who  have  never  borne  children,  and  even  in  men.  Baudelocque 
mentions  the  case  of  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who  suckled  her  brother 
for  a  month,  and  cases  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  life  have  been  re- 
ported ;  one  of  a  women  of  seventy  years,  who  wet-nursed  a  grandchild 
twenty  years  after  her  last  confinement. 

The  following  case,  which  was  under  my  observation,  is  interesting 
in  this  cr»nnection :  Lizze  S.  was  confined  with  her  first  child  on  May 
30,  1876.  When  the  baby  was  a  few  days  old,  and  before  she  had 
left  the  bed,  she  had  inflammatory  symptoms  which  proved  to  be  due 
to  pelvic  cellulitis.     Its  course  was  tedious ;  her  milk  diminished,  and 
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its  secretion  soon  ceased.  On  or  about  the  first  of  August  she  began 
to  sit  up,  and  on  August  11th  she  was  admitted  into  the  Sixty-first 
Street  branch  of  the  Infant  Asylum,  pale  and  wasted,  but  with  return- 
ing appetite.  She  had  no  mammary  secretion  for  eleven  weeks,  and 
her  breasts  were  small  and  flabby.  She  had  two  fistulous  openings,  one 
vaginal,  and  the  other  low  down  in  the  back,  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
sacrum  or  the  coccyx.  The  baby  was  in  a  fair  condition,  having  been 
suckled  by  other  women.  Experiences  in  this  and  other  institutions 
show  that  infants  having  breast-milk  do  far  better  and  are  much  more 
likely  to  live  than  those  without  breast-milk,  and  the  mother  was  therefore 
advised  by  one  of  the  managers — himself  a  physician — to  suckle  her 
baby,  although  there  was  not  a  drop  of  milk  in  her  breast,  and  nursing 
had  been  suspended  eleven  weeks.  To  the  surprise  of  the  mother,  and 
of  the  nurses  in  the  house — to  whom  the  procedure  seemed  very  ridicu- 
lous— milk  began  to  appear  in  a  few  days.  The  mother  left  the  insti- 
tution October  8th  ;  but  before  her  departure  she  was  able  to  furnish, 
perhaps,  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  milk  which  her  infant  required. 
This  case  affords  practical  illustration  of  the  fact  that  frequent  nursing 
is  the  most  eflScient  gaiactogogue.  Mothers  sometimes,  having  little 
breast-milk,  suckle  their  babies  at  long  intervals,  and  finally  dis- 
couraged at  the  unproductive  state  of  their  breasts  resort  to  weaning, 
when,  by  patience  and  more  frequent  lactation,  they  might  become  good 
wet-nurses.  In  the  cities,  and  during  the  summer  season,  in  which 
breast-milk  is  so  much  required,  the  history  of  cases  like  the  above,  and 
the  more  remarkable  cases  in  which  men  and  grandparents  have  had 
secretion  of  milk  and  have  suckled  infants,  should  induce  the  physician 
to  withhold  his  consent  to  permature  weaning,  which  the  disheartened 
mother  is  apt  to  suggest,  unless  indeed  he  perceive  other  reasons  for 
weaning  apart  from  scantiness  of  milk. 

Travellers  among  barbarous  nations  or  tribes  have  often  observed 
these  cases  of  unnatural  lactation.  Humboldt  saw  a  man,  thirty-two 
years  old,  who  gave  the  breast  to  his  child  for  five  months,  and  Captain 
Franklin,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  met  a  similar  case.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
in  his  African  travels,  says  that  he  has  examined  several  cases  in  which 
a  grandchild  has  been  suckled  by  a  grandmother,  and  equally  remark- 
able instances  of  lactation  occur  among  the  negroes  of  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States.  Professor  Hall  presented  to  his  class  in  Baltimore, 
a  male  negro,  fifty-five  years  old,  who  wet-nursed  all  the  children  of  his 
mistress.  In  these  cases  of  abnormal  lactation,  so  far  as  we  have  accu- 
rate records  of  them,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  breasts  were  torpid,  and 
even  sometimes,  as  in  old  people,  atrophied  till  the  nursing  commenced. 
Titillation,  or  pressing  of  the  nipple,  caused  an  aflfiux  of  blood  to  the 
gland,  and  developed  its  functional  activity,  so  that  milk  was  produced 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  nursling.  Therefore,  in  case  of  scanty  secre- 
tion of  milk,  the  mother  may  increase  the  quantity  by  applying  the 
infant  often  to  the  breast.  If,  dissatisfied  with  the  small  amount  of 
nutriment  which  it  receives,  it  refuse  to  make  the  necessary  suction, 
any  other  mode  of  gentle  traction  or  pressure  may  be  employed  in 
addition.  The  occasional  employment  of  another  infant,  or  a  pup, 
milking  the  breast  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  the  gentle  suction  of 
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a  breast-pump,  aids  in  stimulating  the  secretion.  One  of  the  best  breast- 
pumps  kept  in  the  shops  is  that  to  which  the  name  "  The  Mother's  Bless- 
ing "  has  been  applied.  Forcible  rubbing  or  traction  of  the  breast  defeats 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  It  produces  too  much  irritation 
and  tenderness.  The  best  mode  of  stimulation  is  by  nursing,  as  it  is 
the  natural  mode,  and  the  moral  efiTect  of  the  infant  at  the  breast  aids 
in  promoting  the  secretion. 

Another  mode  of  increasing  the  functional  activity  of  the  mammary 
glands  is  by  the  electrical  current.  The  fact  is  established  by  physio- 
logical experiments,  that  glandular  organs  can  be  made  to  secrete  more 
actively  by  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  and,  accordingly,  this  agent  has 
been  sucessfully  employed  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  In  Routh*s 
Infant  Feeding  several  cases  are  related  which  show  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  agent  (page  149  et  seq.).  Among  them  are  six  reported  by  Dr. 
Skinner,  of  Liverpool.  In  all  these,  one  or  two  applications  of  the 
electrical  current  sufficed  to  restore  the  secretion.  The  following  is 
Dr.  Skinner's  mode  of  employing  this  treatment : 

"1.  Direct, — Both  poles  must  terminate  in  cylinders,  with  sponges 
well  moistened  in  tepid  water.  The  positive  pole  is  pressed  deep  into' 
the  axilla,  while  the  negative  is  lightly  applied  to  the  nipple  and  the 
areola;  the  current  being  no  stronger  than  is  agreeable  to  the  patient^s 
feelings.     The  poles  are  kept  in  this  position  for  about  two  minutes. 

"  2.  Intramammary, — The  poles  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  embedded  in 
the  mamma,  and  moved  about,  raising  and  depressing  both  poles  at 
once  in  and  around  the  orgjin  for  the  space  of  another  two  minutes. 
The  same  is  to  be  done  to  both  breasts  daily,  until  the  secretion  is  pro- 
perly established.  Hitherto  one  or  two  sittings  have  always  sufficed  in 
my  hands.*'     {Communication  of  Dr.  Skinner  to  Dr.  Ilouth,) 

In  all  cases  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  regimen  of  the  mother  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  Personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is  essential 
for  successful  wet-nursing.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  mother,  and  to  the  secretion  of 
abundant  and  healthy  milk.  A  case  is  related  to  show  the  effect  of 
fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise  on  the  lacteal  secretion.  A  lady  of 
cleanly  habits,  living  in  London,  had  a  very  scanty  supply  of  milk. 
She  removed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  seashore,  and  immediately  the 
quantity  became  abundant,  and  continued  so  for  months.  Such  cases 
are  not  infrequent.  A  mode  of  life  that  contributes  to  the  general 
health  of  the  mother  will  not  fail  to  augment  the  quantity  of  her  milk, 
if  it  be  scanty,  and  to  improve  its  quality. 

Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  the  diet  of  women  who  suckle. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  that  certain  articles  of  food  promote  the  secretion 
of  milk  much  more  than  other  articles,  though  equally  nutritious.  No 
doubt,  writers  have  erred  in  recommending  exclusively  this  or  that 
kind  of  food,  as  most  likely  to  produce  milk.  The  exact  kind  of  food 
which  is  preferable,  in  a  certain  case,  depends  partly  on  the  physique 
of  the  individual,  and  partly  on  the  character  of  the  food  to  which  she 
has  been  accustomed.  A  mixed  diet  contributes  most  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  mother,  and  to  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk.  Animal  sub- 
stances which  furnish  a  due  supply  of  nitrogenous  aliment  should  be 
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given  with  the  farinaceous.  Mothers  pallid,  and  inclining  to  an  anaemic 
condition,  require  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  diet  than  those  in  good 
general  health.  On  the  other  hand,  plethoric  women,  such  as  Routh 
describes,  who  with  excellent  appetite  consume  large  quantities  of  food, 
and  who  become  more  and  more  full-blooded  and  corpulent  while  the 
milk  diminishes,  require  a  more  restricted  animal  diet,  in  connection 
with  more  exercise,  especially  in  the  open  air. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  food  which  do  appear  to  have  a  galacto- 
gogue  effect  with  most  wet-nurses.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  one  of  these. 
Wet-nurses  often  remark,  after  taking  a  bowl  of  this,  that  they  feel  the 
flow  of  milk.  Cow's  milk  with  some  has  a  similar  effect.  Porter  or 
ale,  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  also  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk, 
especially  in  those  who  have  poor  appetite,  and  whose  systems  are  some- 
what reduced. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  has  been  used  for  their  supposed 
galactogogue  effect.  Medicines  which  improve  the  general  health  are, 
no  doubt,  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  vegetable  and 
ferruginous  tonics  and,  perhaps,  cod-liver  oil.  But  there  are  other 
medicines  which  it  is  claimed  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  mammary 
gland,  promoting  its  secretion.  Lettuce,  winter-green,  fennel,  the 
broom  tops  (scoparius),  and  marsh-mallow,  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aromatic  stimulants,  as 
fennel,  anise,  and  caraway  seeds,  given  in  soups,  sometimes  stimulate 
the  lacteal  secretion.  Another  medicine  which  has  been  recommended 
to  the  profession,  as  a  galactogogue,  is  castor  oil  and  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  derived. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

SELECTION  OF  A  WET-NURSE. 

In  the  cities,  cases  are  frequent  in  which  mothers,  with  all  possible 
care  or  endeavor,  find  themselves  unable  to  suckle  their  infants.  Their 
health  is  too  poor,  or  the  milk  possesses  the  properties  of  colostrum,  or 
it  is  no  longer  secreted,  on  account  of  nervous  excitement,  or  exhaus- 
tion, or  inflammation  of  the  breasts.  The  number  of  such  cases  in  the 
city  would  surprise  physicians  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  healthy 
and  robust  mothers  of  the  country.  The  infant  thus  deprived  of  the 
mother's  milk  should,  if  practicable,  be  furnished  with  a  wet-nurse. 

The  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  often  devolves  upon  the  physician,  and 
is  a  duty  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  better  to  select  one  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  one  who  has  suckled  an  infant 
previously.     A  wet-nurse  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  is 
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usually  more  active,  cheerful,  and  conciliatory  than  one  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  her  milk  is  more  apt  to  be  abundant  and  nutritious. 
Those  who  have  previously  suckled  and  had  charge  of  infants,  are  obvi-. 
ously  more  competent  to  serve  as  wet-nurse  than  are  primiparae.  The 
milk  of  a  wet-nurse  whose  infant  is  under  the  age  of  six  months,  will 
ordinarily  agree  with  a  new-born  infant.  If  above  that  age,  it  some- 
times agrees,  but  often  does.  not. 

The  most  diflScult  and  responsible  task  imposed  on  the  physician  in 
the  selection  of  a  nurse,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  her  health, 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk.  Constitutional  syphilis  is 
common  in  the  class  of  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet-nursing ; 
it  is  often  latent,  or  its  symptoms  are  easily  concealed,  and  it  is  com- 
muniaible  by  lactation.  The  virus  may  be  received  by  the  infant  from 
fissures  or  excoriations  of  the  nipple.  The  nursling  tainted  by  syphilis 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  communicate  the  disease  to  the  nurse  through 
the  same  source.  It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  the  syphilitic 
virus  may  be  conveyed  to  the  infant  by  the  milk.  But  the  cases  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  records  of  medicine  are  numerous,  in  which 
infants,  bom  of  healthy  parents,  have  been  fully  syphilized  by  lactation 
from  diseased  nurses  (see  article  Syphilis).  These  infants  have  some- 
times led  a  short  and  miserable  existence,  and  have  occasionally  in- 
creased the  misery  of  the  household  by  imparting  the  disease  to  others. 
The  duty  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  wet-nurse,  in  reference  to  any  evidences  of  the 
syphilitic  taint.  Acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  he  may 
usually,  by  shrewd  questioning  and  by  careful  examination  of  the  pres- 
ent appearance  and  condition  of  the  woman,  ascertain  with  considerable 
certainty  whether  her  system  has  ever  been  infected.  References  should 
also  be  obtained  and  consulted,  and,  if  practicable,  the  physician  who 
has  attended  her  be  communicated  with. 

It  is  safer  to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  two  months  after  her  confinement 
than  previously,  for  if  she  have  the  syphilitic  taint  it  will  by  this  time 
show  itself  in  the  innutrition,  coryza,  and  anal  sores  of  her  infant. 

There  are,  also,  among  the  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet- 
nursing  in  the  cities,  many  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  many  who  possess 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  if  indeed  they  do  not  already 
have  the  incipient  disease.  Such  applicants  should  be  rejected,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  their  milk  and  the  probability  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  debilitating  effect  of  lactation. 

The  milk  should  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  richness  and 
quantity,  and  whether  it  contain  colostrum.  If  there  be  colostrum  after 
the  eighth  day,  it  is  probable  that,  there  is  some  fault  in  the  health  or 
digestion  of  the  wet-nurse,  and  that  her  milk  may  disagree  with  the 
infant.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  breast  should  be  large,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  since,  as  has  been  alrea<ly  stated, 
in  some  the  secretory  function  is  active  during  the  time  of  each  nursing, 
80  that,  although  the  breasts  are  of  moderate  size,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  milk  is  furnished.  The  nipples  should  be  well  formed  and  promi- 
nent, and  preference  is  to  be  given  to  those  wet-nurses  in  whom  blood-  • 
vesseb  are  seen  ramifying  over  the  breasts. 
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By  examination  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  richness  can  be  readily 
ascertained.  A  quantity  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  the 
cream  which  rises  to  the  top  indicates,  approximately,  the  character  of 
the  milk.  Good  milk  furnishes  three  per  cent  of  cream,  and  the  casein 
and  sugar  usually  correspond  in  quantity  with  the  cream.  An  instru- 
ment has  been  invented,  called  the  lactometer,  by  which  the  exact 
amount  of  the  cream  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  simply  a  tube  graded 
into  100  divisions.  It  is  placed  upright  and  filled  with  milk,  and  the 
number  of  divisions  occupied  by  the  cream  indicates  its  proportion  in 
100  parts.  The  lactoscope  is  another  instrument  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  richness  of  the  milk.  It  consists  of  two 
concentric  tubes,  which  move  upon  each  other.  Milk  which  we  wish  to 
examine  is  poured  within  the  tubes  suflScient  to  obscure  a  light  viewed 
through  it,  three  feet  distant.  The  column  of  milk  is  then  diminished, 
till  the  light  begins  to  be  visible.  The  size  of  the  column  indicates  the 
degree  of  opacity  and  the  richness.  The  lactoscope  was  invented  by 
M.  Donne,  and  is  described  by  him. 

Dr.  Minchin  recommends  a  simple  mode  of  determining  the  richness 
of  cow's  milk,  and  it  would  ecjually  answer  for  the  breast-milk.  A 
vessel  holding  about  one  ounce,  and  containing  a  graduated  enamel 
slab,  passing  diagonally  from  above  downward,  is  filled  with  milk.  It 
is  then  covered  with  a  glass  slide  carried  over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
clude bubbles.  The  number  of  degrees  which  can  be  read,  indicates 
the  character  of  the  milk,  as  re«^ards  its  richness. 

Examination  of  the  milk  by  the  microscope  not  only  enables  us  to 
determine  whether  there  are  abnormal  corpuscles  or  granula/  elements, 
but  also  its  richness.  It  should  be  examined  before  the  cream  has 
separated.  Oil-globules  of  small  size,  and  few,  indicate  poverty  of  the 
milk;  very  large  oil-globules  are  said  to  indicate  milk  which  is  apt 
to  be  indigestible,  especially  in  feeble  infants.  Such  are  the  free 
globules  of  the  colostrum.  Numerous  oil-globules  of  medium  size  indi- 
cate nutritious  milk.  Vogel,  in  1850,  made  the  discovery  of  vibriones 
in  human  milk.  The  fact  is  established  that  these  animalcules  may  be 
generated  in  the  milk  within  the  breast,  though  such  cases  are  not  fre- 
quent. Dr.  Gibb  describes  a  cr.se  which  he  met.  {Ranking' b  Abstract^ 
vol.  xxxiv.)  An  infant,  seven  weeks  old,  wet-nursed  by  its  mother, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health,  was,  nevertheless,  ill-nour- 
ished and  emaciated.  It  had  no  diarrhoea  or  other  apparent  disease, 
and  the  milk  was  therefore  examined.  Vibriones  baculi  were  found  in 
the  milk  immediately  after  it  was  obtained  from  the  breast.  The  milk 
had  the  usual  amount  of  cream,  and  seemed,  to  the  naked  eye,  of  good 
quality.  According  to  Dr.  Gibb,  two  genera  of  microscopic  organisms 
occur  in  the  milk,  namely,  vibriones  and  monads.  It  is  believed  that 
the  monads  occur  in  consequence  of  fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the 
production  of  lactic  acid.  Vogel  also  attributed  the  production  of  the 
vibriones  to  fermentation  occurring  in  consequence  of  heat  and  conges- 
tion of  the  breast,  connected  with  sexual  excitement.  This  explanation 
is  probably  not  correct,  because  vibriones  sometimes  occur  when  there 
is  no  unusual  heat  of  breast,  and  no  evidence  of  fermentation.  The  fact 
that  such  organisms  may  be  found  in  milk  which  seems  of  good  quality 
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to  the  naked  eye,  aflTords  additional  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
microscope  in  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse. 

Many  wet-nurses  have  a  return  of  the  menses  as  early  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  after  delivery.  The  reestablishment  of  this  function  in  some 
women  impairs  the  quality  of  the  milk,  so  as  to  render  it  less  nutritious, 
and  perhaps  less  digestible  during  the  time  of  the  catamenial  flow,  as 
we  have  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  In  the  selection  of  a  wet- 
nurse,  then,  preference  should  be  given  to  one  who  does  not  have  the 
periodical  sickness;  but  if  she  be  already  employed,  and  give  satisfac- 
tion, the  reappearance  of  the  catamenia  does  not  indicate  the  need  of 
the  change  of  nurse,  unless  the  digestion  of  the  infant  be  disordered,  or 
its  nutrition  be  impaired. 

In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse,  attention  should  also  be  given  to  her 
mental  and  moral  traits.  Cheerfulness,  affection,  veracity,  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  her  situation,  enhance  greatly  the 
value  of  a  wet-nurse.  Not  less  important  are  habits  of  temperance  and 
cleanliness.  I  could  cite  cases  of  the  most  melancholy  results  from  the 
absence  of  these  traits.  In  one  case,  idiocy  resulted  from  an  infant  falling 
upon  the  pavement  from  the  arms  of  a  reckless  or  intemperate  wet-nurse. 

lu  most  cases,  the  mode  of  examination  indicated  above  suflSces  to 
show  the  character  of  a  wet-nurse,  so  far  as  her  health  and  milk  are 
concerned.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  microscope 
does  not  always  reveal  deleterious  properties  in  the  milk.  Elements 
which  are  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  are  invisible,  may  occur  in  excess, 
so  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  render  it  indigestible.  The 
following  Qase,  in  which  the  saline  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  in 
excess,  is  related  by  Dr.  Hartmann  (British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review^  vol.  xii.):  "An  infant,  whose  mother  was  in  good  health  and 
had  borne  several  children,  exhibited  a  healthy  appearance  for  the  first 
five  weeks  aft;er  birth.  The  alvine  evacuations  then  became  copious, 
fluid,  and  discolored,  and  the  child  lost  flesh  and  strength.  After  the 
usual  remedies  had  been  vainly  administered  for  a  fortnight,  the  mother 
remarked  that  the  child  did  not  take  the  right  breast  willingly,  and  so 
much  did  the  unwillingness  increase,  that  at  length  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  the  nipple  to  the  child's  lips  occasioned  loud  crying.  On  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  the  milk  of  the  right  breast  had  a  distinctly 
saline  taste;  whereas  the  milk  of  the  opposite  breast  was  of  the  ordinary 
sweetness ;  no  difference  of  consistence  or  color  was  discoverable.  From 
that  time  the  child  was  only  allowed  to  nurse  the  left;  breast,  and  in  a 
few  days  all  diarrhoea  and  sickliness  of  appearance  vanished.''  In  this 
case  there  was  no  appreciable  disease  of  the  breast,  although  its  secre- 
tion was  perverted.  The  deleterious  character  of  the  milk  was  dis- 
covered, not  by  any  change  in  its  appearance,  but  by  the  taste. 

It  is  obviously  very  necessary,  before  recommending  a  wet-nurse,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  will  probably  furnish  sufficient  milk  ;  for  however 
excellent  she  may  otherwise  be,  if  she  do  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
infant  she  obviously  should  not  be  employed.  The  only  certain  way  of 
ascertaining  whether  she  have  or  have  not  sufficient  milk  is  by  weighing 
the  baby  before  and  after  the  nursing,  and  observing  whether  the  dif 
ference  in  the  two  weights  corresponds  with  that  given  in  the  tables  \v 
Chapter  VII. 
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CHAPTER    YI. 

COURSE  OF  LACTATION— WEANING. 

After  the  birth  of  the  infant,  the  mother  needs  rest  a  few  hours — 
four  or  five,  or  a  little  longer  in  tedious  and  exhaustive  cases — ^and  then 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  breast.  There  is  frequently  a  little  milk  at 
this  time,  and  the  act  of  nursing  promotes  the  secretion,  and  increases 
the  quantity.  The  full  secretion  is  not,  however,  established  before 
the  third  day,  and  though  the  infant  be  applied  to  the  breast  often,  it 
obtains  but  little  milk.  Infants  are  so  constituted  that  they  require 
but  little  food  until  it  is  naturally  provided  for  them,  and  the  common 
practice  of  feeding  them  to  repletion  with  various  sweetened  mixtures 
almost  as  soon  as  life  begins,  because  they  obtain  little  breast-milk,  is 
to  be  deprecated.  Filling  their  stomachs  in  this  way  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  their  drawing  upon  the  nipples  with  the  avidity  which  is 
required  to  stimulate  a  free  flow  of  milk.  Besides,  as  I  have  many 
times  observed,  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  sprue,  are  common  results 
of  this  injudicious  feeding.  If,  therefore,  the  infant  be  applied  to  the 
breast  every  second  hour  when  the  mother  is  awake  till  the  third  day, 
and  be  fed  nothing  besides,  there  need  be  no  anxiety  as  regards  its 
nutrition.  If  on  the  third  day  the  breasts  do  not  begin  to  fill,  and  the 
secretion  be  delayed,  a  little  fresh  cow's  milk,  diluted  with  double  its 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and  slightly  sweetened,  should  be  given  every 
fourth  hour,  but  should  be  withheld  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  milk  occurs. 

Infants  under  the  age  of  one  month  should  nurse  about  every  hour 
by  day  and  at  longer  intervals  by  night,  or  about  ten  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  the  stomach  of  the  new-born  holds  but  little,  and,  there- 
fore, receives  but  little  at  each  nursing,  and  its  digestion  is  active. 
The  interval  should  be  longer  at  night  than  in  the  daytime,  so  as  to 
allow  the  mother  more  sleep.  In  the  second  month  the  interval  should 
be  about  two  hours,  and  it  should  be  gradually  lengthened  as  the  age 
increases,  so  that  after  the  fourth  month  nursing  should  be  about  every 
third  hour,  and  after  the  sixth  month,  when  the  use  of  some  artificial 
food  is  proper,  every  fourth  hour. 

The  infant  should  be  habituated  to  nursing  at  regular  intervals,  and 
when  it  is,  it  will  ordinarily  awaken  at  about  the  proper  time.  The 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  mother  of  applying  the  babe  to  the  breast 
whenever  it  frets,  and  as  a  means  of  quieting  it,  although  it  have  but 
just  nursed,  is  pernicious  and  should  be  forbidden.  Giving  the  stomach 
no  time  to  rest  or  filling  it  to  repletion,  tends  to  produce  indigestion  and 
diarrhoea,  and  to  increase  the  fretfulness.  The  cause  of  the  fretfulness 
should  be  sought  for,  that  the  proper  measures  may  be  applied.  In 
ignorance  of  the  cause,  it  is  better  to  quiet  the  restlessness  by  carrying 
the  child,  or  even  by  rocking  it,  than  to  increase  the  task  of  the  diges- 
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tive  function.  Fretfulness  of  infants  is  often  due  to  colic  or  griping 
produced  by  irritating  products  of  imperfect  digestion  in  the  intestines, 
and  the  addition  of  more  food  has  a  tendency  to  increase  rather  than 
to  diminish  it. 

While  r^ularity  in  nursing  is  required,  still,  as  M.  Donne  has  said, 
mathematical  exactness  in  this  matter  would  be  ridiculous.  Quiet 
natural  sleep  of  a  well-nourished  infant  should  not  be  interrupted  in 
order  to  give  it  the  breast,  unless  the  sleep  be  unusually  protracted. 
It  will  usually  awaken  when  the  system  requires  more  nutriment.  Ill- 
nourished  infants  oft;en  sleep  but  little,  making  known  their  want  by 
crying  and  fretfulness,  until  they  become  wasted  and  prostrated,  when 
they  are  drowsy  in  consequence  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain. 
This  drowsiness  is  evidently  a  pathological  symptom.  It  shows  the 
need  of  increased  nutrition.  It  is  due  to  scantiness  of  milk  or  milk  of 
poor  quality,  and  the  infant  should  be  aroused  frequently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  nutriment  or  even  stimulants.  The  breast-milk  is 
sufficient  for  its  nutrition  till  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months,  provided 
that  it  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Therefore,  if  the  mother  be 
strong,  and  experience  no  exhaustion  from  suckling,  no  other  nutri- 
ment need  be  given  till  that  age. 

Many  mothers,  however,  by  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  lactation, 
find  that  they  have  not  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  infant. 
The  constant  drain  upon  their  systems  sensibly  impairs  their  health. 
In  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  commence  with  a  little  feeding  from  the 
spoon  or  bottle,  and  increase  the  quantity  given  as  the  infant  grows 
older.  Great  care  is,  however,  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  food  for 
80  young  an  infant,  whose  digestive  organs  are  still  feeble  and  easily 
deranged.  In  the  country,  where  diarrhoeal  affections  and  the  so- 
called  gastric  derangements  are  not  frequent,  the  danger  from  artificial 
feeding  is  less  than  in  the  city,  and  in  the  cool  months  in  the  city  the 
danger  is  less  than  in  the  summer  season.  Infants  of  the  city,  between 
the  months  of  May  and  October,  have  a  strong  predisposition  to  diar- 
rhoeal attacks,  the  result  of  antihygienic  influences  which  surround 
them.  Errors  of  diet  in  their  case  readily  provoke  disease  or  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  often  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  form. 
Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  artificial  feeding,  during  the 
period  when  nature  designed  that  they  should  be  nourished  by  lacta- 
tion, very  commonly  produces  in  the  hot  months  more  or  less  vomiting 
Mid  diarrhoea,  followed  by  emaciation  and  other  evidences  of  mal- 
nutrition. Therefore  an  exception  must  be  made,  in  case  of  the  city 
infant,  as  regards  the  commencement  of  artificial  feeding.  If  it  be 
under  the  age  of  one  year,  it  should  be  nourished  exclusively,  or  almost 
extlusively,  at  the  breast  during  the  hot  months,  when  practicable, 
even  if  the  mother  suffer  somewhat  in  her  health  from  the  constant 
drain  upon  her  system.  It  should,  however,  receive  the  amount  of 
nutriment  which  it  requires,  and,  if  there  be  not  sufficient  breast-milk, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  artificial  feeding.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  VIII.,  for  facts  relating  to  the  subject  of 
artificial  feeding. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  time  when  it  is  proper  to 
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allow  artificial  food  in  addition  to  the  breast-milk.  While  robust  mothers 
with  abundant  milk  can  satisfy  their  infants  till  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
months,  many  begin  to  feel  the  drain  upon  their  systems  and  have  an 
insufficient  supply  by  the  third  or  fourth  month,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  nursing  by  the  use  of  artificial  food,  a  smaller  or  larger 
quantity,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by 
the  use  of  food  prepared  as  reconmiended  in  Chapter  VIII.  At  six 
months  also,  or  even  at  four  or  five  months,  if  the  infant  appear  anaemic 
and  ill-nourished,  it  may  be  allowed  occasionally  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  beef-juice,  expressed  from  slightly  boiled  beef,  two  or  three  times 
daily.  At  the  age  of  eight  months,  semi-liquid  foo<i  may  be  given. 
Pap,  prepared  with  stale  bread  or  a  rolled  soda  cracker,  may  also  be 
given  once  or  twice  daily,  between  the  times  of  nursing,  and  occa- 
sionally beef-tea  or  chicken-broth,  thickened  with  cracker  or  bread,  is 
taken  with  relish,  and  if  well  prepared  and  given  no  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  a  day,  it  is  commonly  readily  digested,  while  it  is  highly  nutri- 
tious. If  the  quantity  of  breast-milk  diminish,  as  it  often  does,  toward 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  artificial  food  should  be  given  oftener,  so  as 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Solid  food  requires  considerable  development 
of  the  digestive  organs  for  its  ready  assimilation.  It  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  given  till  the  close,  or  near  the  close,  of  the  first  year. 

Weaning  ought  to  take  place,  as  a  rule,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
twelve  months.  It  is  well,  if  the  mother's  health  be  good  and  her  milk 
sufficient,  to  defer  weaning  till  the  canine  teeth  appear.  The  infant 
then  possessing  sixteen  teeth,  is  able  to  masticate  the  softer  kinds  of 
solid  food.  Weaning  should  be  gradual.  Mothers  often  speak  of 
weaning  on  a  certain  day.  They  have  given  but  little  artificial  food, 
and  have  suckled  at  regular  intervals,  till  at  a  fixed  time  they  have 
denied  the  breast  altogether.  This  abrupt  change  of  diet  should  be 
discouraged.  It  should  only  be  recommended  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. It  is  apt  to  derange  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  causes  fret- 
fulness  and  sleeplessness  on  the  part  of  the  infant  for  a  week  or  more. 
Weaning  should  commence  by  feeding  with  a  spoon,  a  little  oftener 
through  the  day,  and  nursing  less,  and  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of 
suckling  at  night.  The  infant  tolerates  this  gradual  change  of  diet, 
while  it  rebels  against  sudden  weaning,  and  by  its  fretfulness  increases 
greatly  the  care  and  trouble  of  the  mother.  Nurslings  in  the  city 
should  not  be  weaned  in  warm  weather,,  nor  within  a  month  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  If  the  mother's  health  fail,  or  her  milk  become 
deficient  in  the  summer  months,  so  that  she  cannot  continue  suckling, 
the  infant  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  country,  or  a  wet-nurse 
be  employed.  Many  lives  are  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  ignorance 
of  the  danger  of  weaning  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Severe 
diarrhoea,  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory,  is  apt  to  result.  This 
subject  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 
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QUANTITY  OF  POOD  REQUIRED  IN  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required  in  infancy  and  childhood 
is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  in  regard  to  which  much 
ignorance  prevails.  Children  need  food  more  frequently  than  adults, 
and  they  suffer  more  from  hunger  if  their  meals  are  delayed  beyond  the 
usual  time.  Their  tissues  undergo  more  active  molecular  change  than 
those  of  adults,  so  that  they  need  more  nutriment  for  the  waste,  and  they 
require  additional  nutriment  for  the  purposes  of  growth.  It  is  during 
infancy  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences  follow  from  errors  in 
nursing  or  feeding.  Numberless  infants  every  year,  and  especially  in 
the  summer  months,  lose  their  lives  from  this  cause.  Improperly  fed, 
they  soon  show  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  gastrointestinal  catarrh. 
Their  food,  if  unsuitable  in  quality  or  too  abundant  for  their  digestive 
function,  is  assimilated  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  part.  More  or  less 
of  it  undergoes  fermentation,  producing  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  and 
other  irritating  products,  which  cause  diarrhoea;  and  if  the  error  is  not' 
soon  corrected,  the  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  tract  thus  established 
results  in  waste  of  the  tissues,  and,  finally,  a  marasmic  condition  occurs, 
in  which  the  child  perishes,  or  from  which  it  very  slowly  recovers  under 
better  diet  and  improved  hygienic  surroundings. 

So  important  to  the  welfare  of  young  children  is  the  diet,  both  as 
r^ards  its  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  times  of  feeding,  that  this 
subject  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  many  infant  foods  have  been 
prepared,  which  are  found  in  the  shops.  Both  underfeeding  and  over- 
feeding, as  well  as  the  use  of  improper  diet,  produce  ill-effects.  If 
infants  be  underfed,  they  fret,  and  lose  flesh  and  strength ;  if  overfed, 
they  may  vomit  the  surplus  food,  but  if  this  do  not  occur,  that  portion 
which  is  not  digested  undergoes  fermentation,  with  the  formation  of  the 
irritating  products  mentioned  above. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  food  required  by  infants,  certain  physicians  have  made  careful  obser- 
vations in  order  to  ascertain  it.  M.  Parrot  (L.  Athrepsie,  Paris,  1877) 
weighed  infants  before  and  after  each  feeding  with  cow's  milk.  The 
number  of  feedings  was  six  in  twenty-four  hours.  His  observations 
were  scarcely  sufficient  in  number  for  accurate  deductions,  but  he  con- 
cluded from  them  that  the  quantity  of  cow's  milk  required  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  as  follows:  "9J  ounces  for  the  first  month;  19  ounces  for 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  months;  and  25  ounces  for  the  sixth 
month.**  This  estimate  is  for  pure  cow's  milk  used  without  dilution. 
The  use  of  milk  in  its  pure  state  and  undiluted,  he  considers  preferable 
to  its  dilution.  After  the  sixth  month  he  thinks  that  4J  to  6J  ounces 
for  each  month  should  be  added  to  the  quantity  previously  employed. 
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Meigs  and  Pepper  mention  the  case  of  an  infant  of  four  months  that 
took  36  ounces  of  breast-milk  daily,  and  another  of  five  to  six  weeks, 
that  took  18  to  23  ounces  daily.  The  same  authors  cite  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Bouchard,  who  concludes  from  weighing  infants,  that  while 
the  new-born  require  much  less  breast-milk  than  those  who  are  older, 
20  ounces  daily  are  needed  between  the  ages  of  one  and  three  months, 
23  ounces  after  the  third  month,  27  ounces  after  the  fourth  month,  and 
30  ounces  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  months. 

A  few  years  since,  Drs.  Chadbourne,  Parker,  and  myself,  made  ob- 
servations in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  and  New  York  Foundling 
Asylum,  in  order  to  determine  how  much  food  children  required  at 
different  ages.  Those  selected  for  observation  were  well  nourished,  and 
they  were  accurately  weighed  before  and  after  each  nursing  or  feeding 
during  twenty-four  hours.  Eleven  infants  under  the  age  of  three  weeks, 
who  nursed,  with  three  exceptions,  twelve  times  in  twenty-four  hours, 
were  found  to  take  in  the  average  in  the  day  and  night  12.55  ounces, 
as  seen  by  the  following  table : 


Table  I.^New-l 

born 

In/an 

is, 

those  under  the  Age 

of  Three  Weeks. 

Milk  nursed  in  24  hours. 

No.  of 

No. 

Name. 

Age. 

nuraiDgs. 

Quantity  in 

Quantity  in 

weight. 

fluidounces. 

0%.     Dr. 

1 

Josephine  Foley    . 

17  d. 

11 

10        J 

9.75 

2 

Henry  Cunningham 

16  d. 

9 

13    6 

13.24 

3 

Henry  Jackson 

19  d. 

9 

10    8 

10.07 

4 

iRake      . 

6d. 

12 

22     7 

22.22 

5 

Henry  Benton 

6d. 

12 

15    5J 

15.25 

0 

Wm.  Fletcher 

5  d. 

12 

10    IJ 

9.88 

7 

Nora  Hastie   . 

14  d. 

12 

17     8 

16.85 

8 

Carl  Flask      . 

6d. 

12 

5    4 

6.37 

y 

Frederick  Dighle 

1         7d. 

12 

14    4 

14.08 

10 

Edward  Stace 

6d. 

12 

8    1 

7.74 

11 

Rosa  Brown  . 

3  w. 

12 

14     1 

13  68 

The  above  statistics  correspond  with  those  of  other  observers.  They 
show  that  infants  under  the  age  of  three  weeks  take  in  the  average 
about  half  the  milk  required  by  those  over  the  age  of  two  or  three 
months.  After  the  third  week,  the  amount  needed  for  healthy  nutri- 
tion gradually  increases  with  the  progressive  growth  of  the  in&nt. 
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Table  II. — Ages;  from  One  Month  to  Ten  Months. 


Milk  nursed  in  24  bours 

Age. 

No.  of 

DUiViDgB. 

No.                               Name. 

Quantity  in 

Quantity  in 

%\  eight. 

fluidouuoeH. 

0»      Dr, 

1 

Agnes  Sunkle 

6    m. 

8 

26     U 

25.8 

2     Jewi©  Bradley 

4    m. 

9^ 

88      i 

86.8 

8  I  Walter  Grorman    . 

8}m. 

8 

24     2 

28  5 

4  1  Lottie  Brooks 

7    m. 

10 

27    8A 

26.6 

6  [  Willie  Loenard     . 

6iro. 

11 

28    7' 

28.0 

6  1  John  Clav     . 

7  Agnes  West  . 

5    m. 

10 

29     7 

29  0 

8im. 

8 

19    2 

18.6 

8     Freddy  Van  Buren 

2    m.  10  d. 

7 

24    4 

28.7 

9     Eddie  WiUon 

6    m. 

10 

12    4} 

12.2 

10     Frank  Smith . 

SJm. 

8 

26     7 

26.1 

11  !  Sarah  White. 

4    m. 

8 

23     6 

22.9 

12     John  Gafney . 

9    m. 

8 

24     1^ 

28.4 

13     Bernbard  Joseph  . 

7    m. 

8 

27    4 

26.6 

H  1  Thomas  Cole. 

6    m. 

10 

26    6J 

26.0 

15     Astie  Russell . 

6    m. 

10 

21     6 

21.1 

16  1  Clarence  Humphrey 

1 

1    m.    6d. 

8 

11     11 

10.84 

The  second  series  of  observations  related  to  infants  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  ten  months.  It  was  found  that  they  received  in  the  average 
23.79  fluidoances  of  breast-milk  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  number 
of  nursings  in  the  day  and  night  varied  from  seven  to  ten.  Therefore 
in&nts  between  the  age  of  one  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  two  months 
and  ten  months,  if  they  take  the  breast  eight  times  in  twenty-four 
hours,  receive  three  ounces  at  each  nursing ;  if  they  take  the  breast 
twelve  times,  they  receive  two  ounces  each  time. 

The  following  observations  were  made  by  me  in  private  practice.  All 
the  infants  were  well  nourished,  having  the  symptoms  of  normal  hearty 
digestion.  An  infant  since  the  age  of  four  weeks,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  observation  six  weeks  old,  took  at  each  feeding  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  milk,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  water,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
Liebig's  food.  When  three  or  four  weeks  old,  it  took  at  each  feeding 
one  ounce  of  cow*s  milk,  one  ounce  of  water,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
Liebig's  food.  It  was  fed  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  second 
infant  of  eight  weeks,  large  and  rugged,  took  eight  times  daily  two 
ounces  of  milk,  two  ounces  of  water,  and  two  scant  teaspoon fuls  of 
Liebig*8  food.  A  third  infant,  aged  two  months,  took  at  each  feeding, 
eight  times  daily,  one  teaspoonful  of  Liebig's  food  in  seven  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  milk  and  water  in  equal  parts.  A  fourth  infant^  aged  one 
month  and  three  days,  fed  every  hour  the  mother  stated,  but  perhaps 
the  interval  was  longer  at  night,  took  in  twenty-four  hours  forty-seven 
tablespoonfiils  of  the  following  mixture,  or  about  two  tablespoon  fuls  at 
each  feeding :  one  heaped  tablespoonful  of  Borden's  condensed  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lime  water  and  ten  of  water.  A  fifth  infant,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  hearty  feeder,  aged  six  months,  took  at  each 
feeding  and  nine  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  peptonized  milk  prepared  as 
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follows :  One  tablespoonful  of  peptogenic  powder  (Fairchild's,  designed  to 
peptonize  the  milk),  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  four  of  water,  and  one 
of  cream.  The  large  quantity  of  nine  tablespoonfuls  at  each  feeding 
did  not  seem  to  produce  any  gastric  distress. 

The  above  observations  are  designed  to  show  the  average  amount  of 
milk  required  by  the  infant,  but  some  infants,  like  adults,  need  consider- 
ably more  food  than  others,  and  the  infantile  stomach  is  so  distensible 
that  it  holds  more  without  discomfort  than  would  seem  possible  in 
viewing  it  in  the  cadaver.  Thus  the  infant  of  four  months,  observed  by 
Meigs  and  Pepper,  took  thirty-six  ounces  of  breast-milk  in  twenty-four 
hours,  without  apparent  discomfort,  and  with  a  healthy  and  robust  de- 
velopment of  his  system,  while  one-third  less  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  another  infant.  Of  course,  if  the  breast-milk  furnished  to  the  infant  be 
too  watery  and  deficient  in  nutritive  properties,  or  if  the  cow's  milk  with 
which  it  is  fed  be  too  much  diluted,  the  quanity  of  food  which  it  takes 
and  requires  will  be  in  excess  of  the  average  quantity.  Thus  the  infant 
of  six  months  alluded  to  above  that  took  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
four  of  water,  and  one  of  cream,  would  probably  have  done  as  well  with 
two  less  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  since  in  the  smaller  quantity  it  would 
have  taken  the  same  amount  of  nutriment.  The  importance  of  the 
above  observations  is  apparent,  for  they  enable  us  to  determine 
approximately  how  much  food  should  be  given  at  each  feeding  to 
infants  that  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  breast-milk.  The  quan- 
tity required,  as  indicated  by  these  observations,  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  Under  the  age  of  three  weeks,  from  one  ounce  to  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  cow's  milk,  diluted  and  prepared  after  it  is  measured,  so 
as  to  resemble  so  far  as  possible  breast-milk,  should  be  given  at  each  of 
the  twelve  daily  feedings.  The  quantity  should  be  gradually  increased 
as  the  infant  grows  older  until  the  age  of  three  months,  when  three 
ounces  should  be  given  at  each  of  the  eight  feedings.  It  should  be 
properly  diluted  after  it  is  measured.  Some  infants  do  not  seem  to 
require  an  increase  of  this  amount,  but  others  who  are  hearty,  need 
more.  Thus  infant  No.  2,  in  the  second  table,  at  the  age  of  four 
months,  took  in  the  average  four  ounces  of  breast-milk  at  each  of  the 
nine  nursings  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  age  of  six  months,  the 
infant  should  be  fed  every  three  hours,  and  four  ounces  of  milk  may  be 
given  at  each  feeding,  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  quantity.  Some 
require  less  than  this  amount,  and  occasionally  one  needs  a  little  more, 
as  four  and  a  half  or  even  five  ounces. 
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Table  III. — Observations  Relating  to  the  Diet  during  Twenty-four  Houra^  of 
Twenty* eight  Healthy  Childrefi^  between  the  Ages  of  Two  and  Three  Years^ 
with  an  Average  Age  of  Two  Years  Eight  Months, 


Total  amount. 

Avcragv  for  each. 

Breakfast. 

Bread      . 

6  lbs.    4  oz.  1  dr. 

8.5 

oz. 

Butter    . 

13  oz.  6  dr. 

0  45  oz. 

Milk 

Dinner. 

22  1b8.  14oz.  2dr.» 

12.7 

fl.  oz. 

Meat 

8  lbs.    0  oz.  6  dr. 

4.6 

oz. 

PotHtoes 

6  lbs.  13  oz.  7  dr. 

3.9 

oz. 

Milk       . 

Supper. 

17  lbs.    9  oz.  7  dr. 

9.4 

fl.  oz. 

Milk       . 

19  lbs.  12  oz.  1  dr. 

10.5 

fl  oz. 

Bread      . 

7  lb«.    1  oz.  2  dr. 

4.0 

oz. 

Butter     . 

14  oz.  7  dr. 

0.53 

oz. 

DAILY  AVKRAOS  FOK  EACH  CHILD. 


Bread 
Butter 
Meat  (beef) 
Potatoes     . 
Milk  . 


7.5  oz.  avoir. 
0  98  oz.      " 

4.6  oz.      *» 
8  9    oz.      ** 

82.6    fl.  oz. 


Table  IV. — Observations  upon  Twelve  Children  between  the  Ages  of  Three  and 
Six  Years:   Average  Age^  Four  Years  Ten  Months. 


Bread 
Butter 
Milk 


Supper. 


Total  amoant. 


Breakfast. 
Bread     .... 
Butter    .... 
Milk       .... 

Dinner. 

Beef 

Bread 

Rice 

Milk 

Butter 


4  lbs.    6  oz.  8}  dr. 
5  oz.  2    dr. 
280  fl.  oz. 


9  lbs.  I  oz.  8  dr. 
1  lb.  0  oz.  1  dr. 
9  lbs.  12  oz.  7  dr. 
112fl.  oz. 

2  oz.  2^  dr. 


2  lbs.    4  oz.  1}  dr. 
5  oz.  5|  dr. 
192  fl.  oz. 


Average  for  each. 


5  86    oz. 

0.427  oz. 

28  3  fl.  oz. 


12.1  oz. 

1.6  oz. 
18.0  oz. 

9.3  fl.  oz. 


8.0  oz. 
16.0  fl.  oz. 


DAILY  AVERAQK  FOR  EACH  CHILD. 


Milk. 
Beef  . 
Rice  . 
Bread 
Butter 


48.G    fl.'oz. 
12.1    oz.  avoir. 
18  0    oz.      *♦ 
10.8    oz.      »» 
1.08  oz.      " 


'  854.6  fluidounces. 
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Table  V. — Observations  Relating  to  the  Diet  of  Twenty-four  Children^  Twelve 
Boys,  Twelve  Girls j  between  the  Ages  of  Four  Years  and  Ten  Years:  Average ^ 
Six  Years  Ten  Months. 


Total  amount. 

Average  for  each. 

Breakfast. 

Bread     . 
Butler    . 
Milk       . 

•        •        . 

Dinner. 

7  lbs.  18  oz.  8    dr. 
12  oz.  3}  dr. 
848  fl.  oz. 

5.21     OZ. 

0  61    oz. 
14.5      fl.  oz. 

Roast  beef      . 
Potatoes 
Bread     . 
Milk       .        . 
Butter    . 

Supper. 

18  lbs.  11  oz.  0    dr. 
16  lbs.    8  oz.  8    dr. 
1  lb.      6  oz.    \  dr. 
192  fl.  oz. 

4}  dr. 

12.46    oz. 
10.80    oz. 

0.02    oz. 

8  0      fl   oz. 

0  012  oz. 

Bread     . 
Milk       . 
Butter    . 

•  •        •        •        • 

•  •        •       •        • 

6  lbs.    2oz.  8idr. 
884  fl.  oz. 

11  oz.  6i  dr. 

4  1      oz. 
10.0      fl.  oz. 
0.16    oz. 

DAILY  AVKRAGK  FOR  EACH  CHILD. 

Roast  bee^ 

12.46  oz. 

Bread 
Potatoes 

10.23  oz. 
10  8    oz. 

Butter 
Milk 

0.99  oz. 
38.6    fl.  oz. 

Compare  the  above  observations  with  those  of  Professor  Dalton,  who 
estimates  that  a  healthy  adult  taking  active  exercise  requires  each  day — 

Meat 16    oz. 

Bread 19    oz. 

Butter 3i  oz. 

Water 62    oz. 

while  one  leading  a  sedentary  life  needs  considerably  less. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables,  that  even  more  food  appears  to 
be  needed  during  the  period  of  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  We  would 
suppose  this  to  be  so  without  statistical  evidence,  for  the  active  exercise 
and  rapid  and  progressive  growth  of  this  period  necessarily  require  a 
large  amount  of  nutriment.  Moreover,  while  adults  do  well  with  solid 
food  and  water,  statistics  show  that  the  best  diet  for  children  who  have 
passed  beyond  infancy,  is  one  of  milk  with  solid  food,  for  at  least 
breakfast  and  supper. 

Although  we  are  able,  by  observations,  to  determine  the  average 
amount  of  food  required  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  children  of  various 
ages,  it  would  be  wrong  to  limit  the  diet  to  a  fixed  quantity,  for  some 
need  more  than  others.  A  child  should  never  go  hungry  after  a  meal. 
In  some  of  the  best  conducted  institutions  of  New  York,  the  children 
eat  of  plain  food  all  that  they  desire  at  each  meal,  while  in  other  insti- 
tutions the  food  at  supper  is  limited,  but  is  abundant  at  the  other  meals. 
As  children  go  to  bed  so  soon  after  supper,  it  is  proper  to  have  ihis 
meal  light,  and  of  such  food  as  is  easily  digested. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 


Occasionally  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  a  hired 
wet-nurse  cannot  be  or  is  not  obtained.  Artificial  feeding  is  then 
necessary.  In  the  large  cities,  this  mode  of  alimentation  for  young 
infants  should  always  be  discouraged,  for  it  frequently  ends  in  death, 
preceded  by  evidences  of  faulty  nutrition.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  those  nourished  in  this  manner  thrive  during  the  cold  months,  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  warm  season  they  are  the  first  to  be  affected 
with  diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  indicating  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive function.  In  New  York  City  a  large  proportion  of  the  artificially 
fed  infants,  w  ho  enter  the  summer  months,  die  before  the  return  of  cool 
weather,  unless  saved  by  removal  to  the  country.  In  the  country,  and 
in  the  small  inland  cities,  the  results  of  artificial  feeding  are  much  more 
fikvorable.  In  elevated  farming  sections,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  and  the  facility  with  wTiich  milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality, 
is  obtained,  artificial  feeding  is  attended  by  much  less  risk  than  in  the 
cities. 

Young  infants,  fed  by  the  hand,  obviously  require  food  prepared  so 
as  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  human  milk  in  its  composition. 
Woman's  milk  in  health  is  always  alkaline.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1031.7 ;  cow's  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1029.  That  of  cows 
stabled  and  fed  upon  other  fodder  than  hay  or  grass  is  usually  decidedly 
acid.  That  from  cows  in  the  country  with  good  pasturage  is  said  to  be 
alkaline,  but  in  two  dairies  in  Central  New  lork  a  hundred  miles  apart, 
in  midsummer,  with  an  abundant  pasturage,  two  competent  persons 
whom  I  requested  to  make  the  examinations  found  the  milk  slightly 
acid  immediately  after  the  milking  in  all  the  cows. 

The  following  results  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  woman's  and 
cow's  milk,  made  by  Konig  and  quoted  by  Leeds,  and  of  several  of  the 
best  known  and  most  used  preparations  designed  by  their  inventors  to 
be  substitutes  for  human  milk,  show  how  far  these  substitutes  resemble 
the  natural  aliment  in  their  chemical  characters : 


WoDian't  mill! 

^ 

Cuw's  milk. 

Meau. 

MiDitQUUl 

Maximum 

Mean. 

Mluimum. 

MuximuttL 

Water     . 

87  09 

83  6 

90  90 

87.41 

80  32 

91.50 

Total  solids 

12.91 

9.10 

1631 

12.59 

8.t>0 

19.68 

F-t.        . 

8  IK) 

1.71 

7.60 

8.66 

1.15 

7.09 

Milk-sugar 

604 

4.11 

7.80 

4  92 

8.20 

5.67 

Casein     . 

0.63 

018 

1.90 

3.01 

1.17 

7.40 

Albumen 

1.81 

089 

2  35 

0  76 

0.21 

6.04 

Albuminoids 

1.94 

0.67 

4.25 

3.76 

1.38 

12.44 

Afh 

0.49 

0.14 

... 

0.70 

0.50 

0.87 
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The  following  analyses  of  the  foods  for  infants  found  in  the  shops,  and 
which  are  in  common  use,  were  made  by  Leeds,  of  Stevens's  Institute. 


Farinaceous  Foods. 

1. 

2. 

3 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Blair^ 

Hnbbeiri 

Imperial 

KIdge'i 

"A  B.C" 

Sobiiwon*« 

wheat  food. 

wheat  food 

granuui. 

food. 

Cereal  milk 

patent 
barley. 

Water 

9.85 

7.78 

5  49 

9.28 

938 

10  10 

Fat      .... 

1.66 

041 

101 

0  63 

101 

0.97 

6nif)e-8U{!:ar 

1.75 

7  56 

Tnice. 

2.40 

4  60 

308 

Cane-sugar 

1.71 

4.87 

Trace. 

2  20 

16  40 

0.90 

Starch 

64.80 

67.60 

78  98 

77  96 

58.42 

77.76 

Soluble  carbohydrates 

18.69 

14  29 

356 

5  19 

20.00 

4  11 

Albuminoids 

7.16 

10.13 

10.51 

9.24 

1108 

5.13 

Gum,  cellulose,  etc.     . 

2.94 

lUadeterm^d 

0.60 

... 

1.16 

1.93 

Ash     ...        . 

1.06 

100 

1.16 

0.60 

... 

1.93 

Liebig^s  Foods. 


AVater 

Fut     . 

Grape-sugar 

Cane-sugar 

Starch 

Soluble  carbohydrates 

Albuminoids 

Gum,  cellulose,  etc. 

Ash    . 


MeUin's 

na«rley*« 

5.00 

6.60 

0  15 

0.61 

44.69 

40.57 

8.51 

3.44 

None. 

10.97 

85.44 

76.54 

5.95 

5.88 

1.89 

1*60 

Hurlick*e 

Koflfl- 

bt'.v  ttud 

Savory 
and 

D«1»y  «np 

3lAiti- 

Moore's. 

No.  1. 

eon'B. 

8.S9  I  27.95 

8.34 

5.54 

0.08 

None. 

040 

1.28 

84.99 

86.75 

20.41 

2.20 

12.45 

7.58 

9.08 

11.70 

None. 

None. 

86.86 

61.99 

87.20 

71.50 

44.83 

14.36 

6.71 

None. 

9.63 

9.76 

... 

0.44 

7  09 

1.28 

0.93 

0.89 

Undeterm'd 

Baby 

sup 

No.  2. 


11.48 

0.62 
2  44 
2.48 
61.95 
22.79 
7.92 
5  24 
1.59 


Milk  Foods. 


Nestle's. 

Anglo-SwlM. 
6.54 

JGerbcr's. 

American-Swiss. 

Water 

4.72 

;     6  78 

668 

Fat 

1.91 

2.72 

2.21 

6.81 

Grape-? ugar  and  milk-sugar 

6  92 

23.29 

1     6.06 

6.78 

Cane-sugar    .... 

32  93 

21.40 

1  30.50 

36.48 

Starch 

40.10 

84.55 

1  38.48 

30  85 

Soluble  carbohydrates    . 

44.88 

46.43 

44.76 

45.85 

Albuminoids. 

8.28 

10.26 

9.56 

10.54 

Ash 

1.69 

1.20 

I  1.21 

1.21 

It  is  seen  by  examination  of  the  analyses  of  the  above  foods  that  all 
except  such  as  consist  largely  or  wholly  of  cow's  milk  differ  widely 
from  human  milk  in  their  composition,  and  although  some  of  them — as 
the  Liebig  preparations,  in  which  starch  is  converted  into  glucose  by 
the  action  of  the  diastase  of  malt — may  aid  in  the  nutrition  and  be 
useful  as  adjuncts  to  milk,  physicians  of  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion agree  that  when  breast-milk  fails  or  is  insuflScient,  our  main  re- 
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}iance  for  the  successful  nutrition  of  the  infant  must  be  on  animal  milk. 
Nestie's  food,  which  consists  of  wheat  flour,  the  yelk  of  egg,  condensed 
milk,  and  sugar,  and  which  has  been  so  largely  used  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  is  probably  beneficial  mainly  from  the  large  amount  of 
Swiss  condensed  milk  in  its  composition. 

Cow's  milk  being  readily  obtained,  is  commonly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  human  milk,  compared  with  which  it  contains  less  water  and  sugar, 
but  more  butter,  casein,  and  salts.  Its  composition,  however,  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  food  of  the  cow  and  other  circumstances. 
The  variations  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
food,  have  been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.  It  has  been  stated, 
also,  that  the  milk  first  obtained  in  milking  is  most  watery,  since  it  is 
longer  secreted  than  the  last  milk,  or  the  ''stripping."  The  stall-fed 
cow  gives  milk  that  is  moie  acid  than  that  of  the  pasture-fed  cow. 
Again,  the  milk  in  the  first  months  after  calving  is  richer  than  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  analyses  of  different 
specimens  of  cow's  milk  must  differ  greatly,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
milk  of  the  goat  and  ass,  and  probably  of  the  ewe.  In  fact,  different 
samples  of  the  milk  of  the  same  animal  may  differ  more  from  each 
other,  in  their  chemical  character,  than  the  average  milk  of  one  animal 
from  that  of  another. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  and  that  of  the  ass  have  been  recommended  as 
food  for  infants  in  preference  to  cow*s  milk,  on  the  ground  that  they 
more  nearly  resemble  human  milk.  But  by  reference  to  the  foregoing 
table,  it  will  be  seen  that  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
supposed  resemblance  than  the  facts  justified.  Neither  the  milk  of  the 
ass  nor  goat,  so  far  as  its  chemical  character  is  concerned,  would  seem 
to  possess  any  marked  advantage  over  cow's  milk.  The  ass's  milk  is 
procured  with  difficulty,  and  is  seldom  used.  An  objection  to  goat's 
milk  is  the  unpleasant  odor  which  it  often  possesses,  due  to  the  presence 
of  hircic  acid.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Parmentier,  that  this  odor  is 
only  noticed  in  the  milk  of  goats  that  have  horns.  An  important  ad- 
vantage, in  the  city,  in  the  use  of  goat's  milk,  is  that  the  animal  can 
be  kept  at  little  expense,  so  that  even  poor  families  who  are  not  able  to 
purchase  and  feed  a  cow,  can  generally  possess  a  goat  from  which  fresh 
milk  can  be  obtained  at  any  time.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  goat's 
milk,  when  fresh,  over  cow's  milk  brought  from  the  country,  perhaps 
watered  on  the  way,  several  hours  old  when  received,  and  in  commenc- 
ing fermentation.  But  cow's  milk  of  good  quality  and  free  from  fer- 
mentative changes,  is  probably  not  inferior  to  goat's  milk  as  a  food  for 
infants,  and  from  its  abundance  it  must  continue  to  be  in  common  use 
for  this  purpose. 

If  the  mother's  milk  fail,  or  become  unsuitable  from  ill-health  or 
pregnancy,  and  on  account  of  family  circumstances  a  wet-nurse  cannot 
be  employed,  the  important  duty  devolves  upon  the  physician  of  de- 
ciding how  the  infant  should  be  fed.  Shall  one  of  the  numerous  foods 
in  the  shops  be  employed — ^some  of  which,  as  Liebig's,  have  real  merit — 
or  shall  milk  be  used  as  the  sole  food,  or  be  used  in  combination  with 
some  other  food,  and  if  so  used,  what  shall  be  the  mode  of  combination 
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and  preparation  ?  In  order  to  solve  this  problem  it  will  be  well  to 
recall  to  mind  the  part  performed  in  the  digestive  fiinction  by  the  dif- 
ferent secretions  which  digest  food : 

1st.  The  saliva  is  alkaline  in  health.  It  converts  starch  into  glucose 
or  grape-sugar.  It  has  no  effect  upon  fat  or  the  protein  group.  It  is 
the  secretion  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  which 
in  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  are  very  small,  almost  rudi- 
mentary. The  power  to  convert  starch  into  sugar  possessed  by  saliva 
is  due  to  a  ferment  which  it  contains  called  ptyalin. 

2d.  The  gastric  juice  is  a  thin,  nearly  transparent,  and  colorless 
fluid,  acid  from  the  presence  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  It  produces 
no  change  in  starch,  grape-sugar,  or  the  fats,  except  that  it  dissolves 
the  covering  of  the  fat-cells.  Its  function  is  to  convert  the  proteids  into 
peptone,  which  is  effected  by  its  active  principle,  termed  pepsin. 

3d.  The  bile  is  alkaline  and  it  neutralizes  the  acid  product  of  gastric 
digestion.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  proteids.  It  forms  soaps  with  the 
fattv  acids,  and  has  a  slight  emulsifying  action  on  fat.  The  soaps  are 
said  to  promote  the  emulsion  of  fat.  Their  emulsifying  power  is 
believed  to  be  increased  by  admixture  with  the  pancreatic  secretion. 
Moreover,  the  absorption  of  oil  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  bile 
upon  the  surface  through  which  it  passes. 

4th.  The  pancreatic  juice  appears  to  have  the  function  of  digesting 
whatever  alimentary  substance  has  escaped  digestion  by  the  saliva, 
gastric  juice,  and  bile.  It  is  a  clear,  viscid  liquid  of  alkaline  reaction. 
It  rapidly  changes  starch  into  glucose.  It  converts  proteids  into  pep- 
tones and  emulsifies  fats.  While  the  gastric  juice  requires  an  acid 
medium  for  the  performance  of  its  digestive  function,  the  pancreatic 
juice  requires  one  that  is  alkaline.  These  important  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  such  a  mistake  as  prescribing  pepsin  with  chalk  mixture, 
or  the  extractum  pancreatis  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  may  be  avoided. 

5th.  The  intestinal  secretions  are  mainly  from  the  crypts  of  Lieber- 
kiihn,  and  their  action  in  the  digestive  process  is  probably  compara- 
tively unimportant,  but  in  some  animals  they  have  been  found  to  digest 
starch.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  all  these  secretions  that  which 
digests  the  largest  number  of  nutritive  principles  is  the  pancreatic.  It 
digests  all  those  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life  except 
fat,  and  it  aids  the  bile  in  emulsifying  fat. 

It  is  seen  from  this  brief  review  of  the  action  of  the  digestive  fer- 
ments, that  starch  is  digested  in  only  a  very  small  quantity  by  infants 
under  the  age  of  three  months;  and,  therefore,  that  those  foods  which 
consist  largely  of  starch  afford  but  little  nutriment  at  this  age.  The 
impropriety  also  of  administering  for  days  large  quantities  of  an  alkali, 
as  is  frequently  done,  is  apparent  from  the  above  statement  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  pepsin,  since  it  may  retard  or  prevent  gastric  digestion. 

In  1882,  a  conference  was  held  in  Salzburg,  Germany,  of  physicians 
from  various  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  known  throughout  the  world 
as  specialists  in  the  diseases  of  children.  The  purpose  of  the  conven- 
tion was  to  discuss  the  diet  of  infancy  and  childhood.  They  agreed 
that  animal  milk  is  the  best  substitute  for  human  milk  in  the  feeding 
of  infants,  either  as  the  main  food  or  as  the  basis  of  the  food  em- 
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ployed.  Useful  as  some  of  the  preparations  of  the  shops  are  as  adjuvants, 
nevertheless,  experience  shows  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  conference,  and  yet  feeding  with  animal  milk  of  the  best  quality 
must  be  carefully  managed,  or  it  will  be  found  to  disagree  with  the  feeble 
and  readily  disturbed  digestive  function  of  the  infant. 

Milk  should  always  be  given  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about 
99°.  Employed  habitually  too  hot  or  too  cold,  it  frequently  produces 
stomatitis,  or  a  more  serious  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Infants  under  the  age  of  ten  months  should  nurse  from  the  nursing 
bottle,  and  this  as  soon  as  used  should,  with  the  India-rubber  top  and 
attachment,  be  immersed  in  a  quart  or  two-auart  bowl  of  cold  water,  to 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate  nas  been  added,  and  water 
should  be  drawn  through  the  tube  and  nipple  by  suction  with  the  mouth. 

Cow's  milk,  though  possessing  nearly  the  same  composition  as  human 
milk,  nevertheless  behaves  differently  in  some  respects  in  digestion. 
The  casein  of  human  milk  coagulates  in  light  flocculi  in  the  stomach 
of  the  infant,  so  as  to  be  readily  acted  on  by  the  digestive  ferments, 
while  that  of  cow's  milk  forms  large  and  firm  coagula,  which  are  with 
difficulty  digested.  The  irritating  products  of  a  slow  and  imperfect 
digestion  frequently  cause  colic,  and  fever,  with  more  or  less  intestinal 
catarrh.  Cow's  milk,  therefore,  disagrees  with  many  infants,  who 
suffer  from  indigestion  in  consequence  of  the  feeding,  whose  stools  show 
masses  of  partly  digested  casein,  with  abundant  mucus,  who  fret  from 
gastro-intestinal  uneasiness,  and  vomit  often,  and  do  not  thrive  like 
infants  nourished  at  the  breast.  Therefore,  the  profession  have  long 
felt  the  need  of  some  modification  of  cow's  milk  so  that  it  more  closely 
resembles  human  milk  in  its  digestion.  This  has  in  a  measure  been 
accomplished  by  the  process  known  as  peptonizing,  by  which  the 
casein  is  digested,  or  so  far  digested  that  it  coagulates  in  flakes.  Pep- 
tonized milk,  or  milk  which  is  partially  digested  by  artificial  means,  is 
prepared  by  the  action  upon  it  of  extractum  pancreatis  and  sodium 
bicarbonate.  We  may  here  briefly  state  the  method.  Extractum 
pancreatis  5j,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  5ij,  are  added  to  one  gill  of  tepid 
water,  and  this  is  mixed  with  one  pint  of  tepid  milk  as  fresh  as  possible. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  water  having  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  to  110°,  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  one  hour,  if  it  do  not  become 
bitter.  After  the  half  hour  the  milk  should  be  frequently  tasted,  and 
if  it  be  in  the  least  bitter,  it  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
heat,  and  what  is  not  used  should  be  placed  upon  ice.  If  it  be  fully 
digested,  it  is  too  bitter  for  use.  If  it  be  slightly  digested,  the  bitter- 
ness is  not  appreciable,  or  is  so  slight  that  it  is  readily  taken  by  the 
infant,  and  the  casein  coagulates  in  flakes  instead  of  large  coagula. 
Observations  in  feeding  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  appeared 
to  show  that  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  did  better,  if  one 
pint  of  water  instead  of  one  gill  were  used  with  the  pint  of  milk. 
Prof.  Leeds  recommends  the  following  method  as  an  improvement. 
In  his  opinion  it  produces  milk  so  closely  resembling  breast-milk  in  its 
chemical  character  and  behavior,  that  he  designates  it  humanized  cow's 
milk: 
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*«  1  gill  of  cow's  milk. 

1  pill  of  water. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  cream. 
200  grains  of  milk-sugar. 

H  grains  of  extractum  pancreatis. 
4   grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  " 

*' Put  this  in  a  nursing-bottle,  place  the  bottle  in  water  made  so 
warm,  that  the  whole  hand  cannot  be  held  in  it  without  causing  pain 
longer  than  one  minute  Keep  the  milk  at  this  temperature  for  exactly 
twenty  minutes.  The  milk  should  be  prepared  just  before  using.'* 
Messrs.  Fairchild  have  prepared  according  to  the  above  formula  what 
they  designate  a  peptogenic  powder  in  a  can  accompanied  by  a  measure 
which  holds  sufficient  for  peptonizing  two  ounces  of  milk  with  half  an 
ounce  of  cream. 

Peptonized  milk  is  an  useful  addition  to  the  dietetic  preparations  for 
infants.  By  peptonizing  is  accomplished  what  physicians  have  long  felt 
the  need  of,  to  wit :  a  mode  of  preparing  cow's  milk,  so  that  its  casein 
coagulates  in  flakes  like  that  of  human  milk.  Milk  employed  for  this 
purpose  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible,  but  unfortunately  in  hot  weather 
when  there  is  most  need  of  having  a  food  for  artificially  fed  infants, 
which  bears  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  human  milk,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  summer  diarrhoea,  much  of  the  cow's  milk  when  it 
reaches  the  cities  twentv-four  hours  after  the  milking,  has  begun  to  un- 
dergo fermentation',  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  peptonizing,  though 
employed  for  this  purpose.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  fact  that  peptonized  milk  not  unfrequently  disappoints  our  expecta- 
tions, 80  that  we  find  that  the  patient  does  better  if  fed  with  condensed 
milk  or  one  of  the  foods  of  the  shops.  The  peptonizing  of  milk  rests 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  as  clinical  experience  thus  far  has  demon- 
strated the  usefulness  of  milk  prepared  in  this  manner  in  the  feeding  of 
infants  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  breast-milk.  It  has  also  been 
found  useful  for  children  with  feeble  digestion,  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  age  of  lactation. 

If  for  any  reason  cow's  milk  be  not  peptonized,  an  alkali  added  to 
it  retards  coagulation,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  and 
thick  curds.  If  therefore  the  child  vomit  curds,  or  pass  fragments 
of  them  in  the  stools,  lime  v.ater  may  be  added,  or  the  carbonate  of 
sodium  as  recommended  by  Vogel,  who  dissolves  one  drachm  of  the 
carbonate  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  adds  a  teaspoonful  to  the  milk  at 
each  meal.  A  more  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large 
and  firm  caseous  coagula,  is  to  mix  with  the  milk  some  bland  and  easily 
digested  farinaceous  food,  as  Liebig's  which,  by  mechanically  separating 
the  caseous  particles,  prevents  the  formation  of  large  masses;  and 
which,  while  it  has  nutritive  properties,  dilutes  the  milk  and  enables 
the  digestive  fluids  to  act  more  readily  upon  it. 

It  is  known  that  infants  prior  to  the  third  month  can  digest  only 
a  very  small  amount  of  starch,  since  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  glands, 
whose  secretions  convert  starch  into  glucose,  a  necessary  change  in 
digestion,  are  almost  rudimentary  in  the  first  months  of  infancy.     In 
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a  monograph  relating  to  Infant  Diet  written  by  Professor  A.  Jacobi, 
and  revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  popular  reading  by  Dr.  Mary 
Putman  Jacobi,  it  is  stated  that  the  parotid  glands  which,  together, 
weigh  80  grains  at  fifteen  months,  and  120  grains  at  two  years,  weigh 
but  34  grains  at  the  age  of  one  month.  In  several  instances  we 
weighed  the  pancreas  taken  from  the  bodies  of  infants  who  had  died 
under  the  age  of  six  months  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  Its 
weight  was  very  different  in  those  whose  ages  were  about  the  same ;  in 
several  under  the  age  of  four  months  it  was  less  than  one  drachm,  and 
in  some  more  than  one  drachm ;  but  in  no  instance  did  it  reach  two 
drachms.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  which  also  secrete 
a  liquid  that  is  designed  to  convert  starch  into  glucose,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  young  infants,  so  that  the  combined  action  of  the 
parotid,  submaxillary,  sublingual,  and  pancreatic  secretions,  must  be 
inadequate  for  the  saccharification  of  the  starch  which  ordinary  farina- 
ceous food  contains,  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  infancy. 

But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions 
are  not  the  only  agents  by  which  starch  is  digested.  The  mucous 
surface  furnishes  an  "  epithelial  ferment,  which  assists  in  the  change, 
so  that  the  secretions  from  the  buccal  and  intestinal  surfaces  materially 
aid  in  the  digestion.*'  {Revue  des  Sciences  MSd,^  1879,  by  Charles 
Richert;  also  remarks  by  Professor  Flint,  Jr.,  in  PhysioL  of  Man.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  young  infants  are  able  to  digest  a  certain 
amount  of  starch,  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  those  who  are 
older;  and  the  preparation  of  a  farinaceous  food  in  which  saccharifi- 
cation of  the  starch  is  effected  by  a  chemical  process,  and  the  delicate 
and  easily  deranged  digestive  organs  of  the  infant  relieved  of  the  task, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum. 

The  late  Baron  Liebig,  who  devoted  considerable  time  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  food  of  infants,  prepared  such  an 
article,  widely  and  favorably  known  as  Liejbig's  food.  It  is  found  in 
the  shops  bearing  the  names  of  the  parties  in  whose  laboratories  it  is 
prepared.  The  preparations  of  it  in  common  use  are  Hawley  *s,  Horlick's, 
Mellin*s,  Keasbey  &  Mattison's,  and  the  baby  sup.  As  regards  Keasbey 
&  Mattison's,  Horlick's,  and  Mellin's  Liebig's  food,  chemical  examination 
shows  that  in  samples  from  the  laboratories  of  these  gentlemen  the  con- 
version of  starch  into  glucose  and  dextrin  is  complete. 

The  following  statements  indicate  the  nature  of  Liebig's  food,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  and 
dextrin,  a  change  which,  when  farinaceous  substances  are  used  in  the 
usual  way,  is  effected  in  the  system,  and  thus  the  digestive  organs  are 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  burden  of  digestion. 

''The  following  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  this  food:  Half  an 
ounce  of  wheaten  flour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  malt  flour,  seven 
grains  and  a  quarter  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  and  one  ounce  of 
water,  are  to  be  well  mixed;  five  ounces  of  cow's  milk  are  then  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  put  on  a  gentle  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins 
to  thicken,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  stirred  during  five  minutes, 
heated  and  stirred  again,  till  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  finally  made  to 
boiL     After  the  separation  of  the  bran  by  a  sieve,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
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By  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes,  it  loses  all  taste  of  the  flour."  (London 
Lancet  J  January  7,  1865;  Braithwaites  Retrospect^  July,  1865.) 

This  food,  according  to  Liebig,  fiirnishes  double  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment contained  in  milk;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  is  a  "double  concentra- 
tion" of  that  secretion. 

Dr.  Hassell,  in  a  communication  in  reference  to  this  food  to  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  for  July  29,  1865,  says:  "It  appears  to  me  that  the  great 
merit  of  Liebig's  preparation  consists  in  the  use  of  malt  flour  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  food;  this,  from  the  diastase  contained  in  it,  exercises, 
when  the  fluid  or  soup  is  properly  prepared,  a  most  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  starch,  quickly  transforming  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  food,  from  being  thick  and  sugarless, 
becomes  comparatively  thin  and  sweet." 

Liebig's  food  should  be  used  with  milk,  in  varying  proportions  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child.  Among  the  many  foods  found  in  the 
shops  besides  Liebig's,  Nestle's  should  be  noticed,  since  it  is  favorably 
mentioned  by  high  authorities  as  Henoch,  and  is  largely  used  with  good 
results  in  many  instances.  It  consists,  as  stated  above,  of  wheat  flour, 
yelk  of  egg,  condensed  milk,  and  sugar.  One  thousand  parts  contain 
twenty  parts  of  nitrogenized  matter  and  seven  of  salts.  The  samples 
which  I  have  examined  have  been  alkaline.  Since  it  consists  largely  of 
Swiss  condensed  milk,  no  milk  is  to  be  added  to  it,  and  it  is  quickly 
prepared  by  boiling  it  a  moment  in  nine  or  ten  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  A  list  of  the  foods  which  have  been  found  useful  in  infancy  and 
childhood  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  condensed  milk. 

Condensed  milk  is  largely  used  in  the  feeding  of  infants.  The  milk 
is  condensed  in  vacuo  to  one-third  or  one-fifth  its  volume,  heated  to  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  to  kill  any  fungus  which  it  contains,  and,  when  canned,  38  to 
40  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar  is  added  to  preserve  it.  In  the  first  month 
one  part  of  milk  should  be  added  to  fifteen  of  water,  and  the  proportion 
of  water  should  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  infant  becomes  older.  The 
large  amount  of  sugar  which  condensed  milk,  preserved  in  cans,  con- 
tains, renders  it  unsuitable  in  the  dietetic  role  of  the  summer  diarrhoea  of 
infants.  The  sugar  is  apt  to  produce  acid  fermentation  and  diarrhoea 
in  hot  weather.  Borden's  condensed  milk,  freshly  prepared,  as  dis- 
pensed from  wagons,  contains,  I  am  informed  by  the  agent,  no  cane- 
sugar  or  other  foreign  substance,  and  on  this  account  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  in  cans.  It  is  cow's  milk  of  good  quality,  from  which  76  to 
79  per  cent,  of  the  water  has  been  removed  under  vacuum.  The 
chief  advantage  which  it  possesses — and  it  is  an  important  one — is  that 
it  resists  fermentation  longer  than  ordinary  milk.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances which  have  come  to  my  notice,  infants  were  found  to  do  better 
when  fed  with  condensed  milk  than  with  ordinary  milk,  or  even  pep- 
tonized milk,  a  fact  -readily  explained  by  the  absence  of  fermentation 
in  it. 

The  selection  and  preparation  of  the  farinaceous  food  to  be  used  in 
milk  in  the  feeding  of  infants  are  important.  It  is  better  for  young 
infants,  as  is  seen  from  facts  stated  above,  that  the  starch,  or  a  part  of 
the  starch  in  their  food,  be  converted  into  glucose  before  the  admix- 
ture.   This  can  be  accomplished  if  a  few  pounds  of  wheat  flour  be  placed 
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dry  in  a  muslin  bag,  so  as  to  form  a  ball,  and  boiled  three  or  four 
days  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  it.  The  flour  grated  from  it  has  the  yel- 
lowish color  of  glucose,  and  gives  a  decided  sugar  reaction  to  Fehling*s 
test.  A  small  quantity  of  a  good  extract  of  malt,  as  Trommer's  or 
Reid  and  Carnick's,  added  to  a  tepid  gruel  of  any  of  the  farinaceous 
substances,  also  transforms  the  starch,  so  that  it  becomes  thinner  and  is 
probably  more  readily  assimilated  by  the  infantile  digestion ;  or  one  of 
the  Liebig's  foods  described  above  may  be  used,  in  which  the  starch  is 
converted  into  glucose. 

Meigs  and  Pepper,  in  their  standard  treatise,  recommend  for  arti- 
ficially fed  infants  the  admixture  of  prepared  gelatine  or  Russian  isin- 
glass with  the  milk,  and  they  state  that  in  their  practice,  extending 
over  many  years,  infants  ''have  thriven  better  upon  it  than  upon  any- 
thing else."  A  piece  of  gelatine  two  inches  square  "is  soaked  for  a 
short  time  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  water  until 
it  dissolves — about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes."  To  this  is  added,  with 
constant  stirring,  the  milk,  containing  some  farinaceous  food.  Others 
who  have  used  food  prepared  in  this  manner  speak  well  of  it.  Although 
gelatine  contains  little  nutriment,  its  presence  may  aid  digestion,  and  a 
food  recommended  by  physicians  of  such  experience  as  Meigs  and 
Pepper  is  worthy  of  trial  in  cases  of  habitual  indigestion,  or  of  intestinal 
catarrh,  in  which  the  ordinary  food  disagrees. 

Milk  should  be  the  chief  article  of  food  during  infancy,  but  the  older 
the  infant  becomes,  the  larger  should  be  the  proportion  of  solid  food 
given  with  it.  After  the  first  year  the  food  may  be  made  of  such  con- 
sistence as  to  be  given  with  tlie  spoon.  In  the  second  year  and  subse- 
quently, a  pap  may  be  made  of  stale  bread  boiled  in  water  sufficient  to 
cover  it,  and  mixed  with  fresh  milk,  care  being  taken  that  all  lumps  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp.  Beef  tea  is  a  laxative,  on  account  of  the  salts  which 
it  contains,  as  is  also  chicken  tea ;  but  a  small,  or  moderate,  amount  of 
it  may  be  given  once  a  day.  Stale  wheat  bread  or  soda  cracker  should 
be  crumbled  in  it  and  soaked,  so  as  to  be  soft.  If  there  be  diarrhoea, 
the  ordinary  beef  tea  should  not  be  allowed,  on  account  of  its  laxative 
effect,  but  the  expressed  juice  may  be  given  instead.  Few  vegetables 
are  proper  for  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  but  the  potato,  baked 
and  mashed  so  as  to  be  like  flour,  may  be  given  at  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
month.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  starch,  but  appears  to  be  readily 
digested  by  infants  of  the  age  mentioned,  if  given  once  a  day  in  mod- 
erate quantity,  with  a  little  butter  and  salt  added.  In  the  second  year 
a  greater  variety  of  food  may  be  allowed,  but  the  full  diet  of  the  table 
must  not  be  given  till  after  infancy,  or  at  the  age  of  three  years.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  the  infant  is  weaned.  He  has  twelve 
teeth,  eiglit  incisors,  and  four  molars,  which,  with  their  broad  surfaces, 
are  designed  for  chewing.  Let  him  have  now,  once  or  twice  each  day, 
in  addition  to  the  food  which  has  previously  been  employed,  a  small 
piece  of  roast  beef,  rare  done  and  cut  very  fine.  Other  meat,  as 
mutton,  may  sometimes  be  given  instead.  After  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  light  puddings  of  farinaceous  substances,  properly  prepared,  as 
of  rice  and  com  meal,  may  be  added  to  the  dietary. 

All  the  teeth  of  the  first  set  have  appeared  at  the  age  of  two  years 
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and  five  months,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  more  marked 
transition  may  be  made  from  liquid  to  solid  food.  Certain  fruits  may 
be  allowed,  even  before  this  period ;  as  also  the  jellies  of  most  berries, 
and  of  fruits,  which  being  deprived  of  seeds  and  parenchyma  are  for 
the  most  part  readily  digested,  while  they  give  a  relish  to  the  farina- 
ceous food  with  which  they  are  eaten.  Pastries  as  ordinarily  made, 
whatever  fruits  they  may  contain,  are  too  rich  and  indigestible  for 
young  children.  The  following  judicious  rule  for  the  preparation  of 
fruits  for  children,  copied  in  popular  treatises  on  hygiene  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  is  from  Murray  s  Modem  Cookery  Book.  ..."  Put 
apples  sliced,  or  plums,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  into  a  stone  jar, 
and  sprinkle  among  them  as  much  Lisbon  sugar  as  necessary  ;  set  the 
jar  in  an  oven  or  on 'a  hearth,  with  a  teacupful  of  water  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  burning ;  or  put  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of  water,  till  its  con- 
tents be  perfectly  done.  Berries  and  fruits  thus  prepared,  and  the  fruit 
jellies,  are  best  eaten  spread  on  bread  and  butter,  or  on  soda  crackers.'* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BATHING,  CLOTHING,  SLEEP,  EXERCISE. 

Bathing  is  now  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries  as  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  bodily  comfort  and  health.  The  first  bathing  of  the 
infant,  which  is  immediately  after  birth,  should  be  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  below  that  of  the  blood,  namely,  at  about  96°,  after 
which  the  general  bath  is  inadmissible  until  the  navel  string  is  detached. 
In  the  infant,  reaction  of  the  surface  when  chilled  is  tardy  and  uncer- 
tain, and  therefore  there  is  great  danger  of  catching  cold  when  the 
surface  is  cooled  by  water,  and  does  not  quickly  react.  It  is  a  matter 
of  daily  observation  that  infants  become  chilly  and  their  extremities  re- 
main cool  in  a  medium,  whether  air  or  water,  in  which  older  children 
and  adults  would  have  comfortable  warmth.  Therefore  they  are  liable 
to  contract  bronchitis,  sore  throat,  intestinal  catarrh,  or  other  inflam- 
mation, from  very  slight  exposures.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  the  subject  of  bathing. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  detachment  of  the  navel  string,  the 
bath  should  be  employed  daily,  but  not  longer  than  three  minutes; 
during  which  time  thorough  ablution  can  be  performed.  Different 
authorities  disagree  in  regard  to  the  proper  temperature  of  the  bath 
during  the  first  months  of  infancy.  Steiner  of  Prague,  a  high  authority 
in  children's  diseases,  says,  *'  During  the  first  nine  months  the  infant 
should  have  a  daily  bath  a  little  above  blood  heat,'*  .  .  .  but  most  state 
a  temperature  a  little  below  blood  heat.     In  my  opinion  it  should  be 
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at  92°,  which  is  considerably  below  blood  heat,  but  which  communicates 
a  moderately  warm  sensation  to  the  hand.  After  the  age  of  ten  months, 
or  even  of  eight  months  for  vigorous  children,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  may  be  reduced  to  90°,  and  it  should  not  be  lower  than  this  during 
the  remainder  of  infancy,  or  if  it  be  used  a  little  lower,  care  should  be 
tak^i  to  produce  reaction  by  brisk  rubbing  and  exercise,  after  a  short 
bath.  At  the  close  of  infancy,  namely  at  two  and  a  half  years,  the 
temperature  may* be  still  further  reduced,  but  it  should  not,  even  for  the 
most  robust  cjiildren  of  eight  or  ten  years,  be  below  78°,  which  is  re- 
corded on  our  thermometers  as  the  temperature  of  summer  heat,  and  is 
about  that  of  our  northern  lakes  durmg  midsummer. 

The  rules  given  in  the  books,  not  to  bathe  or  direct  a  child  to  be  bathed 
immediately  after  eating,  or  after  much  exercise,  when  the  pores  of  the 
skin  are  perspiring,  should  be  heeded.  The  head  should  first  be  wet 
with  the  water,  and  Castile  soap  should  be  applied  over  the  surface  to 
insure  cleanliness.  The  strongly  scented  toilet  soaps  sometimes  contain 
rancid  fats,  or  other  deleterious  substances,  and  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  In  hot  weather  a  daily  bath  is  advisable,  but  in  the  cooler 
months  it  is  sufficient  if  the  child  bathe  twice  or  three  times  in  the  week. 
If,  from  lack  of  conveniences,  or  for  other  reasons,  general  bathing  be 
dispensed  with  and  the  surface  be  washed  from  a  basin  or  bowl,  cooler 
water  may  be  used  than  would  be  proper  for  the  general  bath,  and  a 
longer  time  to  complete  bathing  would  evidently  be  required.  The  bath- 
room should  be  comfortably  warm,  and  after  the  bath  the  surface  should 
be  briskly  nibbed  with  flannel,  or,  in  case  of  older  children,  with  a 
suitable  coarse  towel,  and  exercise  afterward  encouraged  to  insure  full 
reaction.  In  New  York,  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  asylums, 
both  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  bathe,  in  bath-houses,  in  the  Hudson 
when  the  water  and  weather  are  not  too  cool. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  to  these  general  remarks  on  bathing  the  recent 
remarkable  statement  of  a  high  authority  orf  therm ometric  observations 
and  temperature,  that,  during  hot  days,  a  bath  in  hot  water,  employed 
in  the  hours  of  greatest  atmospheric  heat,  tends  to  reduce  the  heat  of 
body  and  to  preserve  its  normal  temperature  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  Wunderlich  says,  "In  tropical  countries  and  in  very  hot 
seasons,  no  means  of  cooling  is  so  lasting  as  a  bath  or  douche  of  very 
warm  water." 

Olothinff. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  mother  or  nurse  is  the 
selection  of  clothing  for  children  which  will  be  suitable  for  their  age 
and  the  season.  In  the  matter  of  dress,  as  in  that  of  diet,  many  errors 
are  unconsciously  committed.  In  a  room  of  proper  temperature,  which 
during  the  cool  months  should  be  70°  for  infants  and  68°  for  children 
old  enough  to  run  about,  the  head  should  never  be  covered  unless  in 
case  of  young  infants;  but  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  may  be  lightly  covered  in  sleep.  It  is  the  common  prac- 
tice to  leave  off  the  *'bellyband"  which  is  applied  after  birth,  when  the 
infant  has  reached  the  age  of  three  or  four  months;  but,  from  the  fact 
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that  infants  so  often  take  cold,  especially  at  night  by  throwing  off  bed- 
clothes, both  in  cool  weather,  when  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
may  fall  below  70*^,  and  in  summer,  when  there  are  currents  of  air 
through  open  windows,  I  advise  the  continuance  of  the  band  during  the 
first  year  or  eighteen  months.  In  the  summer  it  should  be  made  of 
light  merino,  and  in  the  winter  of  flannel.  It  should  never  be  so  thick 
and  heavy  as  to  be  uncomfortable,  or  so  snug  as  to  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  free  movements  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  respiration.  It 
should  extend  to  and  not  over  the  ribs,  and  should  be  secured  either 
with  safety  pins  or  a  few  stitches.  If  excoriations  or  prickly  heat 
appear  on  the  skin  under  the  band  in  hot  weather,  a  very  common 
eruption  in  infancy,  the  surface  should  be  dusted  with  subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  or  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  lycopodium  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  a  single  Inyer  of  linen  should  be  applied  over  it  and  under  the  band. 
If  the  eruption  be  severe,  it  might  be  best  to  substitute  a  linen  or  soft 
muslin  band  for  a  time  in  place  of  the  merino. 

A  cardinal  principle  in  the  clothing  of  children  is  that  the  garments 
should  always  be  so  loose  as  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  func- 
tional activity  of  organs.  The  fitting  and  putting  on  of  the  dress  is 
left  too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurse,  who  is  usually  ignorant  of 
the  important  facts  in  physiology,  and  unwittingly  and  with  the  best 
intentions  injures  her  charge.  I  have  often  interposed  to  loosen  the 
dress  of  young  infants,  which  was  so  tight  as  sensibly  to  embarrass 
respiration ;  and  the  case  of  a  new-born  infant  has  been  reported  to  me 
in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  death  resulted  from  this  cause.  Infants 
especially,  who  are  so  liable  to  pulmonary  collapse  and  intestinal  hernia, 
should  have  loose  covering  of  both  chest  and  abdomen.  Pressure  over 
the  stomach  always  feels  uncomfortable,  and  this  organ,  almost  as  much 
as  the  lungs,  needs  full  expansion  and  free  movement,  in  order  to  per- 
form its  function  of  digestion  properly.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the 
intestines,  but  they  tolerate  compression  better,  and  their  movements 
are  less  imj)eded  than  those  of  the  stomach  by  too  tight  dressing. 
Another  part,  where  too  snug  an  application  of  the  dress  does  very 
great  harm,  is  the  neck,  since  moderate  pressure  in  this  region  may 
retard  the  circulation  of  blood  through  very  important  vessels,  namely, 
those  which  supply  the  brain,  or  return  blood  from  this  organ.  The 
dress  about  the  neck  should  always  be  so  loose  that  the  four  fingers  of 
the  nurse  can  be  readily  introduced  underneath  it.  Skirts  upon  girls 
are  sometimes  supported  by  being  tied  tightly  around  the  waist  and  over 
the  stomach.  This  should  never  be  allowed,  but  they  should  always  be 
supported  by  shoulder  straps,  and  be  loose  around  the  waist. 

Clothing  protects  the  body  according  to  its  thickness  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  conducting  power  of  heat.  Woollen,  fur,  and  feather  gar- 
ments have  very  low  conducting  power,  and  wool,  from  its  plentiful 
supply  and  cheapness,  must  always  be  the  material  which  is  chiefly 
worn  in  the  winter  season ;  while  cotton,  and  in  still  greater  degree 
linen,  are  active  conductoi*s  of  heat,  allowing  its  quick  escape  from  any 
part  of  the  body  which  it  covers,  and  they  are  therefore  the  proper 
material  for  summer  clothing. 

The  color  of  a  garment  matters  little  as  regards  the  escape  of  heat 
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from  the  bcwly,  for  whatever  its  color  its  surface  next  the  body  is  neces- 
sarily dark  from  the  exclusion  of  light;  but  the  color  is  important  as 
regards  the  absorption  of  heat  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  rays. 
Black  has  the  highest  absorptive  power,  while  white  has  the  least,  and 
the  mixed  colors  have  absorptive  powers  which  are  intermediate.  In 
experiments  made  with  shirtings  of  different  colors,  while  white  received 
100°  F.,  black  received  208°  F.  A  light  color  is,  therefore,  the  best  to 
dress  children  in  during  the  hottest  weather. 

The  covering  which  is  proper  for  the  head  of  a  child  when  outdoor, 
must  evidently  vary  considerably  in  different  seasons,  and  in  different 
states  of  weather.  Many  a  young  child,  with  scanty  growth  of  hair, 
has  contracted  that  painful  disease,  inflammation  of  the  ear,  followed 
perhaps  by  a  protracted  discharge,  and  more  or  less  impairment  of 
hearing,  in  consequence  of  taking  cold  from  insufficient  covering  of 
head  and  ears  in  inclement  and  changejible  weather;  even  leaving  off 
accidentally  a  band  or  tie  to  which  a  child  is  accustomed  will  sometimes 
give  it  a  cold. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  common  and  dan- 
gerous practice  among  the  poor  of  allowing  children  to  go  bareheaded 
in  the  sun  during  the  season  when  the  atmospheric  heat  is  highest. 
Not  a  summer  passes  in  which  I  do  not  meet  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  which  I  believe  to  be  largely  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays.  There  is  no  better  and  safer  covering  for  the  head  of  a  child, 
who  is  allowed  to  go  in  the  open  air  during  the  hot  weather,  than  the 
light,  cool,  and  inexpensive  straw  hat. 

The  feet  should  always  be  warm  and  dry,  the  shoes  worn  in  wet 
weather  being  water-proof;  and  special  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  shoes,  that  they  be  pliable  and  loose,  so  as  to  allow  freedom 
of  growth,  without  compression  of  any  part.  If  during  the  period  of 
growth  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  this  respect,  the  chiropodist 
would  have  little  to  do  in  subsequent  years.  Corns,  bunions,  and  in- 
growing toenails  originate  from  shoes  hard  and  unyielding,  or  too 
tightly  fitting. 

Sleep. 

The  new-bom  infant  requires  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours'  sleep 
each  day.  If  it  do  not  have  this,  and  be  wakeful,  it  is  probably  not 
well.  It  sleeps  therefore  most  of  the  time  when  not  awake  for  nursing, 
bathing,  and  change  of  clothing.  As  it  grows  older,  a  less  and  less 
amount  of  sleep  is  required.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  about  nine 
hours  of  sleep  are  needed,  and  it  is  better,  for  healthy  development,  to 
allow  children  of  this  age  one  or  two  hours  of  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  They  indeed  often  take  it  by  falling  asleep  on  the  sofa,  or  floor, 
or  in  places  where  they  are  liable  to  take  cold  through  currents  of  air 
and  scjint  covering,  if  not  heeded. 

Much  harm  has  been  done  to  children  who  were  wakeful  by  nurses, 
and  mothers  too,  who  have  given  them  active  and  dangerous  drugs,  as 
laudanum  or  morphine,  under  some  enticing  name  as  soothing  syrup  or 
cordial.    A  wakeful  and  fretful  child  is  not  well.     Its  ailment  may  bo 
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trivial  or  grave,  but  it  should  never,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
from  mother  or  nurse  any  of  those  proprietary  mixtures,  having  seduc- 
tive names,  which  the  shops  contain.  If  it  need  medicine,  it  should  be 
examined  and  prescribed  for  by  the  physician.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  some  accepted  and  important  facts  regarding  the  dor- 
mitory of  children.  A  free  ventilation  is  required,  either  through  ven- 
tilators or  open  windows,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
should  be  allowed  for  each  sleeper.  A  small  room  should  not  contain 
more  tlian  two  children.  Curtains  should  not  as  a  rule  be  employed, 
and  no  open  vessels  of  foul  water  should  stand  in  the  room,  or  anything 
else  which  may  contaminate  the  air.  The  garment  worn  through  the 
day  must  be  entirely  removed  and  hung  up  away  from  the  bed. 

In  the  asylums  of  New  York,  where  from  long  and  abundant  experi- 
ence the  management  of  children  is  systematized,  infants  and  the 
younger  children  are  usually  put  to  bed  between  six  and  seven,  and 
the  older  children  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock ;  the  last  meal  or 
supper,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  being  light  and  easily  digested. 


Exercise. 

Exercise  is  an  important  hygienic  requirement.  Harm  often  results 
from  modes  of  exercise  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  age.  Occasionally 
I  meet  caaes  of  permanent  bow-leg,  which  have  manifestly  resulted  from 
attempts  to  make  infants  stand  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  months. 
They  should  never  be  encouraged  to  walk  or  stand  till  about  the  age  of 
one  year,  and  if  they  do  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  months  let  it  be  volun- 
tary, and  not  taught  by  standing  them  upon  their  feet.  In  case  of 
infants  with  rachitis,  which  disease  is  common  in  cities,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  lack  of  lime-salts  in  the  bones,  and  can  be  detected  by 
great  backwardness  in  teething,  attempts  to  stand  or  walk  for  any 
length  of  time  should  be  discouraged,  till  by  the  use  of  lime-salts  and 
cod-liver  oil,  and  improvement  of  the  general  health,  the  rachitis  is  cured. 
Much  of  the  permanent  deformity  which  mars  the  beauty  and  sym 
metry  of  adult  life  originates  in  rachitis  and  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  infant  before  he  is  old  enough  to  stand  takes  sufficient  exercise 
in  a  way  that  is  natural  and  harmless.  Let  him  lie  upon  his  back  in 
the  crib,  or  on  the  floor,  with  a  blanket  under  his  body  and  pillow  under 
his  head,  and  all  his  clothes  loose,  so  as  not  to  restrain  the  free  move- 
ments of  his  limbs.  A  healthy  infant  seems  to  enjoy  this  attitude, 
moving  all  his  limbs  sufficiently  to  give  them  the  required  exercise,  and 
evincing  his  delight  and  exuberance  of  life  by  uttemnces  which  are  as 
expressive  as  words. 

In  the  cool  months  of  our  latitude,  infants  should  not  be  taken  out- 
door until  the  age  of  three  months,  and  then  only  for  a  brief  time  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  summer  they  should  begin  to 
receive  outdoor  air  and  exercise  at  the  age  of  one  month.  In  warm 
weather  the  face  should  never  be  covered  by  a  veil  or  otherwise,  and 
air  and  light  should  have  free  access  to  it.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  how* 
ever,  from  a  clear  sky,  should  be  excluded  either  by  a  parasol  or  the 
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shade  of  trees  or  houses,  or  by  the  carriage  in  which  the  infant  is  car- 
ried. In  cold  weather,  or  when  there  is  a  strong  wind,  the  protection 
of  a  veil  is  needed.  Rude  tossing  of  infants,  which  is  common  in 
families,  should  always  be  forbidden.  Its  eftect  on  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion is  likely  to  be  bad,  and  it  involves  risk  of  a  serious  accident.  In 
one  instance  to  my  knowledge,  death  resulted  from  injury  received  in 
this  way. 

Walking,  as  it  is  the  natural,  so  it  is  the  best,  exercise  for  the  older 
infants  and  during  the  period  of  childhood.  It  promotes  digestion 
when  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  fatigue,  and  gives  gentle  exercise  to 
all  the  muscles.  The  baby-carriage  answers  a  useful  purpose,  when 
combined  with  walking.-  With  the  ordinary  hired  nurse  it  is  safer  for 
the  infant  to  be  taken  out  in  this  vehicle  than  in  the  arms,  for  if  the 
nurse  in  careless  walking  should  trip,  great  harm  might  result.  In  one 
instance  tvhich  came  under  my  notice  convulsions  and  idiocy  were  plainly 
referable  to  the  fall  of  an  infant  from  its  nurse's  arms  upon  its  head. 

The  ordinary  lawn  sports  of  childhood,  as  croquet  for  both  sexes, 
playing  ball  or  quoits  for  boys,  which  are  rendered  more  exciting  by  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  are  also  useful  for  muscular  exercise  and  development, 
while  they  involve  little  danger.  The  swing  affords  a  pleasant  exercise, 
and  with  the  propulsion  required  it  gives  gentle  but  efficient  activity  to 
most  of  the  muscles. 

Many  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  are  too  severe,  involve  too  much 
risk  of  ruptured  tendons,  sprained  joints,  and  even  of  dislocated  or 
broken  limbs. 

Among  all  the  ingenious  inventions  to  provide  sports  and  pastimes 
for  children,  there  are  none  better  than  gardening  and  farming,  where 
facilities  will  allow  it,  conjoined  with  the  ordinary  household  duties. 
The  healthy  and  robust  development  of  the  farming  population,  their 
almost  complete  immunity  from  rachitic  and  scrofulous  ailments,  is  at- 
tributable to  their  outdoor  mode  of  life,  and  the  many  kinds  of  health- 
fiil  work  which  farm  life  requires.  Such  work  is  always  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  for  children  old  enough  to  participate  in  it, 
while  it  develops  the  habit  of  productive  industry. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NEW-BORN. 

Apncea  (Asphyxia)  Neonatl. 

In  the  healthy  infant,  born  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  two 
important  functions  of  life,  respiration  and  circulation,  are  established 
within  the  first  minute.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  unfavorable  circumstance,  that  the  heart  and  lungs 
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cease  to  act,  and  the  infant  at  birth  lies  motionless  as  one  dead.  Some- 
times in  these  cases  an  occasional  pulsation  of  the  heart  can  be  detected 
when  the  fingers  press  under  the  left  ribs,  but  there  is  no  respiration. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  the  surface  is  exsanguine  or 
cyanotic  and  livid. 

Causes. — These  arc  various.  The  fault  may  be  partly  in  the  infant, 
from  feebleness  in  its  development ;  but  the  common  causes  are  com- 
j)ression  of  the  cord  during  birth,  from  breech  presentation  or  otherwise, 
and  powerful,  frequent,  and  long-continued  uterine  contractions,  often 
induced  by  ergot,  but  sometimes  occurring  normally,  which  compress 
the  placenta,  and  consequently  obstruct  the  foetal  circulation.  Detach- 
ment of  the  placenta  before  birth,  and  protracted  labor,  from  pelvic 
malformation  or  otherwise,  even  when  there  is  no  unusual  severity  of 
the  pains,  are  occasional  causes. 

Treatment. — Obviously  the  treatment  must  be  prompt:  Mucus 
should  be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  the  finger,  and, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  placental  hemorrhage  or 
anoemia  from  other  causes,  as  exhibited  by  pallor  of  the  surface,  a  few 
drops  of  blood  should  be  allowed  to  run  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the 
cord.  The  flow  induced  aids  in  establishing  the  circulation,  and,  in 
the  large  proportion  of  cases,  in  which  there  is  congestion  of  the 
internal  organs,  gives  partial  relief  to  it.  Brisk  rubbing  of  the  body, 
slapping  of  the  buttocks,  blowing  in  the  face,  sprinkling  water  upon  it, 
alternately  transferring  the  body  from  a  tub  of  hot  to  cold  water,  may 
be  tried  in  quick  succession,  and,  if  there  be  no  signs  of  returning  ani- 
mation, no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  artificial  respiration. 

The  child  should  be  placed  on  its  side  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  with 
a  blanket  underneath  it,  and  the  head  in  such  a  position  that  the  epi- 
glottis falls  forward ;  a  towel  or  napkin  should  be  placed  over  its  face, 
having  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  blow  through,  corresponding  with  its 
mouth.  The  physician,  compressing  firmly  the  epigastrium  with  his 
thumb,  blows  a  full  breath  through  the  hole.  A  little  of  the  air,  not- 
withstanding the  compression,  enters  the  stomach ;  some  may  escape 
by  the  nostrils,  and  the  rest  enters  the  lungs.  Immediately  the  hand, 
passing  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  thorax,  compresses  it  gently,  though 
with  sufficient  force  to  produce  expiration.  This  should  be  repeated 
six  or  eight  times  j)er  minute.  The  action  of  the  heart,  previously 
slow,  becomes  quicker  by  the  artificial  respiration.  I  have  been  able 
to  produce  pulsations  by  this  method  when  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  death,  to  all  appearance,  had  occurred. 
Some  recommend  placing  the  infant  on  the  right  side,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  valve  between  the  auricles,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to 
change  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  congestions, 
which  are  so  apt  to  occur  when  the  circulation  is  imperfect.  The  cir- 
culation always  commences  sooner  than  respiration.  The  first  respira- 
tions are  mere  gasps — not  more  than  one  or  two  per  minute  in  cases  of 
decided  asphyxia — but  as  they  become  more  frequent,  they  are  also 
deeper. 

Artificial  respiration  should  be  continued  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
in  cases  in  which  no  action  of  the  heart  can  be  detected,  by  pressing 
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the  fingers  under  the  ribs,  when,  if  there  be  no  signs  of  returning  ani- 
mation, the  case  is  hopeless.     If  there  be  any  pulsation,  however  feeble, 
we  should  not  cease  in  the  attempt  at  resuscitation.     Some  prefer 
insufflation  through  a  tube  (as  the  segment  of  a  catheter)  introduced 
into  the  larynx,  and  pressure  upon  the  thyroid  cartilage  so  as  to  close 
the  pharynx,  inscead  of  upon  the  epigastrium.     The  principle  of  treat- 
ment is  similar,  but  the  mode  which  1  have  recommended  above  I  have 
found  successful  beyond  expectation.     Thus,  in  one  case  in  my  practice 
in  which  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord  had  ceased  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  before  birth  in  consequence  of  its  prolapse,  1  employed  artificial 
respiration  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  there  was  any  appreciable 
palsation,  but  by  perseverance  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  functions 
were  fully  reestablished,  and  the  child  lived  and  was  vigorous.     When 
respiration  commences,  insufflation  may  cease,  but  it  is  proper  to  aid 
the  respiratory  movements  a  little  longer  by  compressing  the  thorax 
after  each  inspiration.     Still,  the  physician  may  be  disappointed  in  the 
result.     In  not  a  small   proportion  of  cases  the  respiration  continues 
gasping,  and  after  a  few  hours,  perhaps  even  a  day,  death  ensues.     I 
have  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  several  infants  who  have  died 
under  such  circumstances,  chiefly  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
about  six  from  recollection,  and  have  found  considemble  uniformity  in 
the  appearance  of  die  viscera.     Only  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs, 
sometimes  almost  none  kt  all,  was  found  inflated,  even  when  the  cries 
had  for  a  time  been  strong,  and  extravasated  blood,  usually  in  consider- 
able quantity,  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the   brain,  evidently  having 
escaped  from  the  meningeal  vessels,  which  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
congestion  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  or  difficult  birth.     Menin- 
geal apoplexy,  therefore,  seems  to  me  the  chief  cause  of  the  ill-success 
attending  our  efibrts  to  save  those  who  are  so  far  resuscitated  as  to  be 
able  to  breathe. 

llecently  Professor  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Baltimore,  has  recommended  a 
simple  mode  of  resuscitation.  The  physician  places  his  hands  under 
the  middle  portion  of  the  back  of  the  child,  with  their  ulnar  borders  in 
contact,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  spine.  Extending  his  thumbs,  he 
carries  forward  the  two  extremities  of  the  trunk  by  gentle  but  firm 
pressure,  so  that*  they  form  with  each  other  an  angle  of  about  45°  in 
the  diaphragmatic  region.  Then  the  angle  is  reversed  by  carrying 
backward  the  shoulders  and  the  nates.  An  assistant  may  aid  by  sup- 
porting the  head.  By  alternating  these  movements,  Professor  Byrd 
iiJis  succeeded  in  effecting  resuscitation  when  other  methods  had  failed, 
and  when  so  much  time  had  elapsed  that  the  case  would  seem  hopeless 
to  most  practitioners.  The  name  and  position  of  Dr.  Byrd  commend 
this  method  to  consideration  and  trial.  (American  Supplement  of  06- 
Btet,  J&um.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  1873.) 

Caput  Suooedaneum — Cephalsexnatoxna. 

During  the  birth  of  the  child,  extravasation  of  blood  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  part  of  the  scalp  which  presents.  This  results  from  the 
passive  congestion,  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  duration  of 
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labor  and  severity  of  the  labor-pains,  which  occurs  in  the  presenting 
parts.  Caput  succedaneum  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the 
swelling  thus  caused  when  located  upon  the  head.  Its  seat  is  the 
loose  connective  tissue  of  the  scalp  external  to  the  pericranium.  The 
tumor  is  soft,  painless,  and  usually  located  upon  the  occiput.  It  consists 
partly  of  extravasated  blood,  but  largely  of  serum  which  has  transuded 
from  the  congested  vessels  before  that  degree  of  congestion  required  to 
effect  the  transudation  of  the  corpuscles  was  reached.  I  have  repeatedly 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  tumor  in  still-born  infants  brought 
from  the  lying-in  wards  attached  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
and  have  found  when  it  was  slight  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
serum,  but  ordinarily  when  dissected  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
bruise,  with  a  large  proportion  of  serum,  the  blood  and  serum  infiltrating 
the  scalp  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  appreciable  limits  of 
the  tumor.  Caput  succedaneum  requires  no  treatment.  As  it  lies  in 
the  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  scalp,  its  liquid  permeates  the  open 
connective  tissue  in  every  direction,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  the 
tumor  disappears.  The  subsidence  of  the  swelling  is  usually  complete 
within  forty-eight  hours. 

Occasionally  blood  is  extravasated  under  the  pericranium,  detaching 
it  from  the  bone.  This  occurs  in  connection  with  caput  succedaneum, 
and  is  observed  when  the  latter  declines.  The  tumor  thus  produced  is 
designated  cephalhematoma.  It  is  situated  upon  the  occipital  or  parietal 
bone,  near  the  posterior  fontanelle.  Its  base,  corresponding  with  the 
denuded  bone,  is  circular  or  oval,  and  it  rarely  crosses  a  suture.  In 
exceptional  instances  two  cephalnematomata  occur,  located  upon  the 
occipital  and  one  parietal  or  upon  both  parietal  bones.  The  liquid, 
being  surrounded  by  the  firmly  attached  pericranium,  does  not  escape 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  occurs  in  caput  succedaneum,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  permanent.  The  tumor  flattens  slowly,  and  does  not 
disappear  till  after  several  weeks.  At  the  age  of  six  months  a  slight 
prominence  can  sometimes  be  detected,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  tumor. 
As  the  pericranium  elevated  by  the  blood  does  not  lose  its  vitality,  it 
soon  begins  to  produce  bone,  so  that  after  some  days  a  ring  of  new 
bone  can  be  detected  by  the  finger  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  detached  membrane  a  layer*  of  bone  is  pro- 
duced, thin  at  first  and  flexible,  but  gradually  approximating  the  old 
bone,  and  becoming  firmer  as  absorption  occurs. 

Some  time  since,  a  specimen  was  presented  by  me  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  showing  this  accident  and  the  mode  of  cure.  The 
child  died  about  two  months  after  birth,  and  the  blood  constituting  the 
tumor,  which  had  been  in  great  part  absorbed,  was  completely  incased 
by  the  old  bone  below  and  the  new  thin  formation  above.  The  cavity 
at  length  becomes  obliterated,  and  there  only  remains  some  thickening 
of  that  part  of  the  cranium  which  corresponds  with  the  location  of  the 
tumor. 

Meninsrooele,  Encephalooele,  Hydreneephalocele. 

This  is  the  analogue  of  spina  bifida.  An  opening  exists  at  some 
point  in  the  skull,  through  which  the  meninges,  or  meninges  with  brain 
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substance,  protrude.  The  deficiency  is  congenital,  and  the  tumor 
exists  at  birth,  or  is  noticed  soon  after.  It  is  termed  a  meningocele, 
if  only  meninges  protrude;  an  encephalocele  if  it  contain  brain  sub- 
stance in  addition  to  the  meninges;  and  a  hydrencephalocele,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  brain  substance,  the  mass  contain  liquid  in  its  interior. 

The  most  frequent  site  of  these  tumors  is  the  occiput,  where  the  pro- 
trusion occurs  from  an  opening  in  or  at  the  edge  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  next  most  frequent  location  is  the  naso-frontal  region.  Rarely 
they  occur  upon  the  temporal,  parietal,  and  basilar  portions  of  the 
skull.  Ordinarily,  the  opening  in  the  occipital  bone,  through  which  , 
the  protrusion  occurs,  is  at  the  median  line,  or  near  it,  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  opening,  if  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  occipital  bone,  may  extend  to  the  fontanelle ;  if  in  the  pos- 
terior part,  it  may  extend  '::  the  foramen  magnum.  It  may  connect 
posteriorly  through  the  foramen  magnum  with  the  cleft  of  a  spina  bifida. 
If  the  opening  in  the  occipital  bone  be  large,  the  tumor  is  also  usually 
large.  Prescott  Hewitt  cites  a  case  in  which  it  extended  to  the  loins; 
but  so  large  a  mass  consists  mostly  of  liquid,  and  is  rare.  An  occipital 
encephalocele  contains  brain  substance  from  the  cerebellum  or  posterior 
cerebral  lobes,  or  from  both.  If  the  tumor  upon  the  occiput  be  a 
hydrencephalocele,  the  liquid!  is  from  the  posterior  cornu  of  a  distended 
lateral  ventricle,  or  from  a  distended  and  dropsical  fourth  ventricle,  and 
it  occupies  the  interior  of  the  tumor,  the  brain  substance  surrounding  it. 

Fio  4. 


If  the  tumor  be  in  the  frontal  region,  the  protrusion  usually  occurs 
between  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  frontal  bone, 
and  it  appears  externally  between  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones.  Ex- 
ceptionally, the  point  of  protrusion  is  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  anterior  lobe  or  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  protrude  in 
an  encephalocele  in  this  location;  if  the  tumor  be  a  hydrencephalocele, 
the  liquid  is  derive<l  from  the  anterior  cornuae  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
As  a  rule,  the  frontal  are  smaller  than  the  occipital  tumors,  and  the 
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skin  covering  them  is  more  frequently  red  and  vascular,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  vascular  tumors. 

Exceptionally,  the  protrusion  occurs  from  a  fontanelle,  or  from  the 
line  of  one  of  the  sutures,  so  that  it  is  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  skull. 
Cases  are  also  on  record  in  which  the  opening  existed  bet\^een  the 
ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones,  through  the  sphenoid,  or  between  the 
sphenoid  and  its  greater  wing.  Tumors  in  this  location  appear  in  the 
pharynx  or  mouth,  or  enter  an  orbit  displacing  the  eye,  or  protrude 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The  tumor,  wherever  it  occurs, 
is  usually  an  encephalocele  or  hydrencephalocele,  the  meningocele  being 
rare.  Its  walls  consist  of  skin,  dura  mater,  and  arachnoid,  with  in- 
tervening connective  tissue.  If  the  protrusion  be  at  the  base  of  the 
bi-ain,  of  course  the  external  covering  of  skin  is  lackmg.  In  other 
locations  the  skin  constitutes  the  external  coat,  and  it  may  be  tense 
and  scantily  covered  with  hair,  or  red  and  vascular.  The  interior  of 
the  sac  is  lined  by  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater.  These  tumors, 
whatever  the  exact  character  of  their  interior,  can  be  more  or  less 
reduced  by  compression,  with  a  return  of  a  part  of  their  contents  into 
the  cranial  cavity ;  but  such  compression  usually  produces  cerebral 
symptoms,  as  stupor,  or  fretfulness,  vomiting,  and  strabismus.  The 
following  characteristics  of  the  three  forms  of  these  tumors  aid  in  their 
difierential  diagnosis : 

Meningocele. — Small  at  first,  and  remaining  either  small  or  of 
moderate  size,  fluctuation  distinct,  pedunculated,  translucent,  no  pulsa- 
tion, tense  on  forced  expiration,  reducible. 

Encephalocele, — Small,  base  wide,  no  fluctuation,  opaque,  or  some- 
times translucent  at  the  apex,  distinct  pulsation,  enlargement  by  forced 
expiration,  partly  reducible,  cerebral  symptoms  by  compression. 

Hydrencephalocele, — Tumor  usually  large,  often  pendulous,  and  its 
surface  often  lobulated,  pedunculated,  fluctuating;  portions  translucent; 
pulsation  absent  or  rare.  It  is  seldom  afiected  by  pressure,  and  the 
patient  is  likely  to  be  microcephalic  from  the  escape  of  brain  substance 
external  to  the  cranium. 

These  protrusions  have  been  mistaken  for  various  cysts,  as  cephal- 
lematoma,  serous  and  sebaceous  cysts,  abscesses,  vascular  growths, 
and  polypi.  The  fact  that  such  errors  in  diagnosis  have  been  made  by 
various  surgeons  shows  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and  careful  ex- 
amination before  operative  measures  are  employed. 

Most  patients  with  this  deformity  die  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
The  prognosis  depends  on  the  size  of  the  aperture,  and  the  amount  of 
protrusion.  It  is  most  unfavorable  in  hydrencephalocele,  which  is 
usually  attende<i  by  deficiency  of  brain  within  the  cranium,  sometimes 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  is  microcephalic,  and  early  death  un- 
avoidable. The  hydrencephalic  tumor  is  very  liable  to  grow,  and,  after 
a  time,  rupture,  causing  immediate  death  in  convulsions  or  collapse. 
In  meningocele,  if  the  aperture  be  small,  the  tumor  may  remain  small, 
become  isolated  from  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  patient  may  live  for 
years.  But  of  the  three  forms  of  the  tumor,  encephalocele  is  regarded 
as  the  most  fiivoranle,  since  it  is  usually  small,  and  patients  with  it 
not  unfrequently  grow  up  to  puberty.     The  prognosis  in  these  tumors 
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is  very  similar  to  that  in  spina  bifida,  which  varies  according  to  size  of 
the  aperture  and  the  amount  and  cliaracter  of  the  protrusion. 

Treatment, — Tliose  who  have  had  experience  with  this  tumor  concur 
for  the  most  part  in  the  opinion  that  surgical  interference  should  not 
be  resorted  to  unless  rupture  be  imminent.  The  mass  should  be  pro- 
tected from  abrasion,  and  that  degree  of  pressure  should  be  employed 
which  can  be  tolerated  without  producing  cerebral  symptoms.  It  is 
proper  to  draw  oflf  the  liquid  of  a  meningocele,  if  it  be  distended  and 
likely  to  rupture,  and  the  tapping  may  be  repeated,  with  exceptionally 
the  result  of  a  cure,  or  of  rendering  the  tumor  stationary.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  injected  the  tumor  with  two  drachms  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  one 
part  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  two  of  water,  allowing  it  to  remain.  And 
Mr.  Annandale  has  ligatured  the  mass  in  one  instance,  and  effected  a 
cure.  In  encephalocele  and  hydrencephalocele,  support  and  moderate 
pressure  should  be  employed,  and  in  the  latter  some  of  the  liquid  should 
be  removed  by  a  small  trocar  if  rupture  be  threatening. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATI. 

This  disease  occurs  in  two  forms,  namely,  the  catarrhal  and  blen- 
norrhoeal,  and  there  are  many  cases  which  are  intermediate. 

Causes. — These  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Exposure  of  the 
infant's  eyes  soon  after  birth  to  a  bright  light,  catching  cold,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  little  of  the  vemix  caseosa  under  the  eyelids  in  the  first 
washing,  smoke,  dust,  and  irritating  gases,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
eyes,  are  recognized  causes.  Infants  living  in  ill- ventilated  and  dirty 
apartments,  having  untidy  clothing,  with  faces  and  bodies  seldom  pro- 
perly washed,  and  attended  by  dirty  nurses,  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life,  and  better  cared  for.  The  disease 
is  more  prevalent  in  asylums  than  in  private  practice,  for  in  the  former 
the  antihygienic  conditions  which  conduce  to  it  more  frequently 
abound. 

The  term  blennorrhoeal  is  applied  to  ophthalmia  neonati  when  it  is 
attended  by  an  exaggerated  secretion  of  muco-pus.  It  commonly  results 
from  the  introduction  of  a  particle  of  infective  matter  under  the  lids, 
during  birth  or  afterwards,  by  careless  handling.  The  gonorrhceal 
virus  may  be  thus  introduced,  or  the  acrid  secretion  of  a  leucorrhoea. 
M.  Kroner  states  {Paris  MSd.,  February  28,  1885)  '*  that  he  found 
the  specific  gonococcus  in  sixty-three  out  of  ninety-two  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum."  When  they  were  absent  the  disease  was  less 
severe,  and  not  likely  to  produce  destructive  effects  upon  the  eye.     He, 
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therefore,  believes  that  the  classification  of  the  ophthalmia  into  severe 
and  mild  depends  largely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  specific 
gonococcus. 

Symptoms.  Blennorrhoeal  Form. — In  the  beginning  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  observed  to  be  red,  a  little  swollen,  and  its  cutaneous 
surface  presents  a  faint  reddish  tinge.  Light  appears  to  be  painful, 
and  the  child  is  fretful  and  sleeps  but  little;  but  the  eye  itself  has  its 
normal  appearance.  The  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  is  rapid, 
and  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  there  is  so  much  tumefaction 
that  the  upper  lid  extends  over  the  lower,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
separate  thepa  suflBciently  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  eye.  The  tumefac- 
tion is  due  to  oedematous  infiltration.  The  conjunctiva,  both  palpebral 
and  ocular,  now  presents  a  deep  red  hue,  is  thickened  and  swollen,  and 
numerous  fine  granulations  appear  upon  it ;  occasionally  also  flakes  of 
very  delicate  pseudo-membrane  can  be  observed  in  addition.  There  is 
an  abundant  production  of  pus  of  a  creamy  appearance,  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood,  which  oozes  out  when  the  lids  are  separated.  A 
critical  period  has  now  arrived,  one  which  may  involve  the  destruction 
of  the  cornea  unless  the  case  be  promptly  and  judiciously  treated. 
Indeed,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  relates  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the 
cornea,  which  up  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  surrounding  infiltration,  has  re- 
mained transparent  and  apparently  unaffected.  But  within  another 
twenty-four  hours  the  cornea  may  lose  its  polish,  and  grayish,  opaque 
spots  of  softening  appear  upon  it.  Soon  perforation  occurs,  the  aqueous 
humor  escapes,  and  the  iris  falls  forward,  closing  the  aperture  and  pre- 
venting further  loss  of  the  liquids  of  the  eye. 

I  have  observed  destruction  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  sight  chiefly, 
first,  in  cases  of  true  gonorrhoeal  infection,  in  which  there  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction,  extending  even  over  the 
malar  bone  and  supraorbital  ridge,  with  marked  redness  and  elevation 
of  temperature  of  the  lids ;  and,  secondly,  with  a  less  degree  of  inflam- 
mation in  those  who  were  higlily  scrofulous.  Attention,  then,  to  the 
cornea  is  all-important,  since  it  can  usually  be  saved  with  proper  treat- 
ment, although  there  may  so  much  purulent  discharge  and  cedema  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  see  it  for  several  days.  Occasionally  the  cornea, 
instead  of  sloughing,  becomes  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
ulcerates,  but  without  perforation.  As  the  patient  recovers,  cicatriza- 
tion occurs. 

The  inflammation  soon  begins  to  decline.  The  swelling,  heat,  and 
redness  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  the  granulations,  gradually 
disappear,  and  recovery  is  complete,  except  so  far  as  the  cornea  may 
have  been  injured. 

Catarrhal  Form, — The  inflammation  is  from  the  first  of  a  mild  grade, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  but  a  slight  dis- 
charge of  purulent  matter,  and  Avith  little  swelling  or  increase  of  heat 
in  the  lids.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  complaint  chiefly  by  the 
secretion  which  collects  in  the  angles  of  the  lids  or  upon  their  border. 
There  may  be  slight  intolerance  of  light,  and  ordinarily  minute  granu- 
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lations  appear  upon  the  inflamed  mucous  surface.  This  form  of  the 
disease  may  disappear  within  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  protracted. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  new-bom  is  contagious,  sometimes  highly  so.  It 
commences  on  one  side,  and,  without  precautions,  commonly  within  a 
few  days  extends  to  the  other. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  inflammation  occurs,  the  opposite 
sound  eye  should  be  covered  with  a  compress,  kept  in  place  by  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster.  This  eye  should  be  examined,  however,  once  or 
twice  daily,  in  order  to  detect  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  and 
the  bandage  be  reapplied. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  requires  very  simple  treatment.  Frequently 
bathing  the  lids  with  lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  so  as  to 
remove  the  secretion  from  between  the  lids,  sufiices  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases.  In  the  severer  cases,  lead-water  constantly  or  frequently 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  lids  is  useful.  Among  the  poor,  mothers 
ordinarily  bathe  the  lids  with  breast-milk,  and  by  this  simple  treatment 
effect  a  cure.  If  the  inflammation  do  not  soon  abate  by  this  treatment, 
a  mild  coUyrium  of  one-fourth  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce 
of  water  should  be  applied  between  the  lids  and  allowed  to  run  under 
them. 

Blennorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  prompt  and 
judicious  management.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which  delay  is 
more  disastrous. 

The  frequent  removing  of  the  pus  is  very  important,  which  confined 
in  large  quantity  underneath  the  closely  compressed  lids,  by  its  pressure 
and  irritation  increases  greatly  the  danger  of  destruction  of  the  cornea. 
Therefore,  the  lids  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation  should  be 
pressed  apart  every  hour,  so  as  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape,  and  the  space 
between  the  lids  be  freed  from  it  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  or  a  pledget  of 
finely  picked  lint.  Warm  water,  containing  boracic  acid  three  grains 
to  the  ounce,  should  be  gently  thrown  under  the  lids  every  two  hours, 
to  wash  away  pus  and  flakes  of  pseudo-membrane. 

Medicinal  applications  to  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  should,  in  most 
cases,  be  mild,  but  be  frequently  applied.  I  have  used,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  purulent  ophthalmia,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Gross,  a 
weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  applied  every  three  hours  between 
and  under  the  lids,  the  pus,  so  far  as  practicable,  having  been  first 
removed  by  the  brush  and  syringe.  The  following  is  the  formula,  and 
the  result  has  ordinarily  been  favorable : 

B . — Hyd.  chlor.  corros •    gr  j  ; 

Aquse  rosae 5ij; 

Aquffl ^vj. — Misce. 

Now  that  bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  prompt 
and  eflBcient  germicide  and  antiseptic,  the  indications  for  its  use  in  this 
disease  are  seen  to  rest  on  a  sound  therapeutic  basis.  In  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  four  thousand  of  warm  water,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same 
strength  as  employed  by  Prof.  Gross,  and  used  every  second  or  third 
hour,  it  soon  diminishes  the  virulence  of  this  form  of  ophthalmia. 

Still  the  beneficial  result  which  I  have  observed  from  this  collyrium, 
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was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  frequent  removal  of  the  pus,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  strongly  urged.  In  blen- 
norrhoeal  ophthalmia,  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation,  with 
hot  and  swollen  lids,  linen  in  single  thickness,  or  two  thicknesses, 
squeezed  out  of  ice-water,  or,  better,  removed  from  a  cake  of  ice,  and 
applied  every  five  minutes  when  it  begins  to  warm,  aids  materially  in 
subduing  the  inflammation,  every  moment  of  which,  when  the  lids  are 
much  swollen,  involves  danger  to  the  delicate  cornea.  This  measure, 
therefore,  which  requires  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  should  be 
insisted  on.  As  long  as  the  cornea  retains  its  transparency  and  polish, 
the  eye  is  safe,  but,  as  stated  above,  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  view 
of  it  for  some  days. 

The  decline  of  the  inflammation  is  gradual,  but  generally  pretty 
rapid,  yet  several  weeks  may  elapse  before  there  is  full  restoration  to 
the  normal  state.  When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate,  and  the 
dangerous  tumefaction  has  to  a  great  extent  subsided,  a  collyrium  of 
one-fourth  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  will  expedite  the  cure. 

Occasionally  granulations  remain  upon  the  lids.  If  they  do  not 
diminish  and  disappear  when  the  purulent  inflammation  has  ceased,  I 
would  not  practise  excision,  as  recommended  by  Vogel,  but,  having 
everted  the  lids,  apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  or  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  to  the  granulations,  each  second  day,  and  immediately 
wash  away  the  solution  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  with  salt  and  water,  and 
apply  a  little  sweet  oil  before  the  lid  is  returned.  If  the  granulations 
do  not  disappear  with  this  treatment,  they  may  be  lightly  touched  with 
the  smooth  surface  of  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper,  followed  by  the 
application  of  water  and  sweet  oil.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  em- 
ployed from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  a  large  proportion 
even  of  the  severest  cases  do  well. 

Doctor  0.  D.  Pomeroy,  oculist,  has  kindly  favored  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  relating  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease : 

"  The  first  indication  of  treatment  is  thorough  cleanliness.  The  eyes 
should  be  washed  out  with  tepid  water  and  salt — a  drachm  to  the  pint. 
This  may  be  done  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  discharge.  The  latter  never  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  cornea  long  at  a  time,  on  account  of  its  excoriating 
effect.  A  soft,  old  linen  rag  or  soft  sponge  may  be  used  to  apply  the 
salt  water:  an  assistant  separates  the  lids  and  the  water  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  sponge  into  the  eye.  A  syringe  is  objectionable  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  one  being  that  the  poisonous  matter  may  be  thrown  against  the 
operator's  eyes.  Frequently  the  discharge  may  roll  into  stringy  masses, 
requiring  them  to  be  wiped  away  by  means  of  the  soft  rag. 

''If  the  attack  be  mild,  I  would  be  very  slow  to  order  astringents  or 
stimulants.  Atropine,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  used  three  or  four  times 
daily,  must  always  be  prescribed  in  any  case  whatever,  for  the  corneal 
lesions  are  the  only  ones  we  fear.  Acid,  carbol.,  two  to  four  grains  to 
the  ounce,  may  be  used  several  times  a  day  with  a  view  to  stimulate  the 
conjunctiva  gently  and  destroy  the  poison.  Binding  up  the  sound  eye 
is  not  much  practised  in  infants  ;  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  dressing  on ; 
and  it  does  not  always  protect  the  eye ;  farther,  the  second  eye  involved 
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is  not,  as  a  rule,  as  bad  as  the  first  one.  After  three  or  four  days,  if 
the  discharge  become  very  profuse,  and  the  tissues  have  a  relaxed  look, 
astringents  should  be  prescribed,  but  they  should  never  increase  the  ir- 
ritation, and  should  decrease  the  discharge.  Arg.  nit.,  gr.  ss  to  the 
ounce,  may  be  used  from  one  to  four  times  daily.  Aluminii  et  potas. 
sulph.,  gr.  iv  to  the  ounce,  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  very 
freely.  Zinc,  sulph.,  gr.  j  to  the  ounce,  may  also  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  the  lids  still  remain  swollen,  and 
there  be  a  profuse  discharge,  the  lids  may  then  be  everted  and  stronger 
applications  made.  Arg.  nit.,  five  to  ten  'gr.  to  the  ounce,  may  be 
brushed  on  every  second  day ;  carefully  wash  with  salt  and  water  before 
returning  the  lid  to  its  natural  position.  Alum  in  saturated  solution 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  or  acid.  tan.  gr.  xx  to  the  ounce,  or 
cupri  sulphat.  in  ten  gr.  solutions. 

'*  If  the  remedy  do  good  to  the  eyes,  continue  ;  if  not,  change  to  some" 
thing  else,  and  do  not,  on  any  account,  over-irritate  the  eyes. 

'*  Cold  may  be  applied  in  the  earlier  stages  with  the  tense,  red,  and 
swollen  lids,  and  insufiicient  discharge,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

*'  The  rule  is  to  use  the  cold  sufficiently  to  keep  down  any  excess  of 
inflammatory  action.  This  may  be  known  by  diminished  redness,  heat, 
and  swelling,  and  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  discharge. 
Cold  applied  about  half  the  time  is  a  good  rule ;  for  instance,  keep  it 
on  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour,  then  leave  it  off  for  the  same  time; 
be  guided  by  the  exigencies  of  each  case.  Scarification  of  either  the 
ocular  or  palpebral  conjunctiva  may  be  performed  if  necessary  in  the 
earlier  stage  if  there  be  much  swelling.  The  source  of  the  injury  to 
the  cornea  is  from  interference  with  its  nutrition  in  consequence  of  com- 
pression and  retarded  circulation  of  the  conjunctival  and  episcleral 
vessels,  caused  by  the  swelling.  In  scarifying  the  ocular  conjunctiva, 
the  incision  should  radiate  from  the  corneal  margin  outward,  and  should 
not  bo  deep,  but  enough  to  cause  pretty  free  bleeding.  This  should  be 
encouraged  by  bathing  with  warm  water. 

"  When  the  cortiea  is  threatened  with  necrosis  or  sloughing,  we  may 
meet  the  indication  as  follows:  the  scarification  already  mentioned 
exerts  a  favorable  influence,  but  if  the  lids  be  much  swollen,  perhaps 
impossible  to  e^ert,  and  likely  enough  in  a  spasmodic  condition  pressing 
upon  the  cornea,  we  may  perform  a  canthotomy — that  is,  pass  a  stout 
pair  of  scissors  into  the  external  canthus  and  divide  the  commissure  by 
one  resolute  cut  extending  to  the  bone.  The  bleeding  resulting  is  of 
service,  but  the  power  of  the  orbicularis  to  exert  pressure  on  the  eye- 
ball is  temporarily  broken,  which  is  the  main  indication  for  the  opera- 
tion. The  cornea  should  be  carefully  observed  daily  to  see  that  there 
is  no  haziness  or  commencing  ulcer,  or  even  any  abrasion  of  the  epithe- 
lium, fur  the  latter  is  often  the  first  sign  of  a  commencing  ulcer. 

"  In  case  the  cornea  be  seriously  involved,  especially  if  the  eyeball 
be  too  hard  or  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  patient  be  suffering  unusual 
pain,  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  should  be  performed.  Unless  the 
operator  be  very  skilful,  a  spring  speculum  should  be  used  and  a 
fixation  forceps  to  keep  the  eye  steady.  The  cornea  should  be  pierced 
near  its  periphery,  and  the  broad  cataract  needle  should  be  passed  into 
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the  anterior  chamber  with  its  point  well  turned  forward  to  avoid  the 
lens.  In  this  position  it  should  be  gently  tilted,  so  as  to  make  the 
wound  gape,  when  the  liquid  slowly  escapes ;  hold  in  this  position  until 
most  of  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  then  withdraw  the  needle  slowly  to 
prevent  prolapsus  of  the  iris.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  every 
day  or  two  if  necessary.  In  an  epidemic  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in 
young  children,  at  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  I  at  first  had  a 
few  cases  of  perforated  cornea,  but  being  more  on  my  guard,  I  examined 
subsequent  cases  very  carefully;  when  on  the  first  signs  of  corneal 
trouble  I  performed  paracentesis  and  did  not  afterward  have  a  single 
perforation.  However,  the  most  careful  attention  will  not  always 
prevent  trouble.  One  day  you  may  find  the  patient  doing  well,  and  on 
the  next  the  cornea  may  be  perforated.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  eye  disease. 

'^Abstraction  of  blood  btj  leeches  may  also  be  practised.  As  a  rule, 
however,  this  is  not  very  frequently  employed  in  young  children.  One 
leech  may  be  used  at  about  one  inch  from  the  external  canthus,  but 
frequently  it  should  be  removed  before  wholly  filling,  and  the  resulting 
hemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by  pressure  or  styptics.  Repetition  of  the 
leeching  is  rarely  required;  but  the  leech  may  be  applied  again  in 
twenty-four  hours  if  the  hyperremia  return.  A  membrane  sometimes 
forms  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  or  globe,  or  both,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  It  is  an  open  question  where 
membranous  conjunctivitis  ends,  and  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  begins. 
In  either  event  stimulating  applications  must  be  interdicted,  at  least 
until  the  membrane  becomes  thrown  off.  In  other  respects  the  treat- 
ment is  similar  to  what  has  already  been  laid  down.  In  Europe  diph- 
theritic conjunctivitis  is  very  fatal  to  the  eye.  In  this  country,  for 
some  reason  not  well  known,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  fatal,  although 
in  a  bad  case  here  the  eye  is  usually  destroyed.  When  the  eyes  have 
nearly  recovered  from  an  acute  attack,  a  chronic  conjunctivitis  may  re- 
sult, even  passing  into  a  granular  conjunctivitis  or  a  true  trachoma,  when 
stimulating  applications  to  the  lids  may  be  used,  including  atropine 
drops  as  a  collyrium  if  there  should  be  any  photophobia  or  corneal 
trouble.  If  the  child  be  of  good  constitution,  however,  and  the  gen- 
eral health  be  carefully  preserved,  this  latter  sequel  to  the  disease  does 
not  often  occur." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UMBILICUS. 

When  properly  managed,  the  cord  desiccates  and  falls  off  between 
the  third  and  ninth  days.  The  nurse  should  not  be  allowed  to  oil  it, 
which  she  will  sometimes  do  unless  forbidden,  as  this  retards  desicca- 
tion.    If  the  dressing  of  the  cord  be  allowed  to  remain  wet  from  the 
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arine  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  desiccate,  but  decomposes.  This  is  not 
infrequent  in  poor,  intemperate,  and  slovenly  families.  The  decaying 
cord  is  apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  navel.  Some  SoutJdern 
physicians,  prior  to  the  late  war,  attributed  the  prevalence  of  trismus 
neonatorum  among  the  slaves  to  the  lesion  of  the  navel  produced  by  this 
cause. 

Thrombosis  and  Phlebitis  of  the  tJmbilioal  Vein,  SepticaBmia  of 

the  New-born. 

When  the  cord  is  ligated  at  birth,  a  considerable  part  of  the  blood 
in  the  umbilical  vein  flows  away  and  enters  the  systemic  circulation, 
but  that  which  remains  forms  small  clots  or  thrombi.  These  clots  con- 
tract and  harden,  becoming  in  time  calcified,  and  remaining  inert  and 
harmless  in  the  system,  or  they  may  soften  and  dissolve.  The  ductus 
arteriosus,  as  I  have  frequently  noticed  at  autopsies,  and  probably 
also  the  ductus  venosus,  are  likewise  occluded  by  fibrinous  plugs  when 
at  birth  they  no  longer  participate  in  the  circulation.  But,  so  far  as 
known,  thrombi  forming  in  these  central  vessels  of  the  foetal  circulation 
do  no  harm  and  have  no  pathological  significance ;  whereas  those  in  the 
umbilical  vein  sometimes  entail  serious  consequences,  and  even  death. 
The  entrance  of  air  into  the  umbilical  vein  from  the  umbilical  fossa, 
carrying  with  it  germs  from  an  infected  atmosphere,  may  afford  ex- 
planation of  the  serious  disease  long  known  under  the  designation  of 
umbilical  phlebitis. 

The  remarks  of  Prof.  Ziegler,  of  Tiibingen,  on  the  issues  of  throm- 
bosis, will  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  disease.  He 
states  the  fact  that  the  history  and  behavior  of  thrombi  differ  in 
different  instances.  In  some  cases  he  says  that  "  the  fibrin  is  trans- 
formed into  a  dense  mass,  which  may  persist  unchanged  for  a  long  time, 
and  ultimately  becomes  calcified.  It  is  thus  that  the  chalky  concretions 
called  phleboliths  are  formeil  in  the  veins.  The  very  common  issue  of 
thrombosis  in  softening  is  much  less  favorable.  In  simple  or  red  soften- 
ing the  central  parts  of  the  thrombus  are  first  of  all  changed  into  a 
grayish  or  reddish  pulp,  consisting  of  broken-down  and  shrunken  red 
corpuscles,  pigment  granules,  and  colorless  granular  detritus.  If  the 
softening  then  extend  to  the  surface  layers,  and  if  the  blood  current  is 
still  floAving  over  the  thrombus,  the  products  of  disintegration  may  be 
carried  into  the  general  circulation.  .  .  .  The  result  is  the  formation 
of  emboli.  The  most  unfavorable  issue  of  all  is  the  puriform  or  yellow 
softening  of  the  thrombus.  In  this  case  the  thrombus  is  transformed 
into  a  dirty  or  reddish-yellow,  fetid,  pus-like  cream  or  pulp.  This 
contains  a  multitude  of  pus  corpuscles,  and  a  large  proportion  of  a 
finely  granular  matter,  which  consists  in  part  of  fatty  and  albuminous 
detritus,  and  in  part  of  micrococci.  The  latter  frequently  form  groups 
or  colonies,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  softening  process.  Such  puriform  thrombi  act  destructively  on  the 
surrounding  tissues  and  set  up  inflammation.  The  intima  of  the  vessel 
becomes  turbid  or  opaque  ;  and  suppurative  inflammation  begins  in  the 
tunica  media  and  tunica  adventitia,  extending  to  the  tissue  enclosing  the 
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vessel.  Soon  the  entire  thickness  of  the  vessel-wall  is  infiltrated,  and 
takes  on  a  dirty  yellowish  or  grayish  appearance;  ultimately  the  tissues 
undergo  putrid  degeneration.  If  the  puriforra  matters  are  carried  by 
the  blood  current  to  distant  spots,  they  there  produce  necrotic  or  putre- 
factive changes  in  the  tissues,  and  set  up  suppurative  inflammation.** 

Puriforra  or  yellow  softening  of  the  thrombi  in  the  umbilical  vein, 
occurs  in  those  cases  of  inflammation  of  this  vessel,  which  are  attended 
by  symptoms  indicating  general  septic  poisoning.  This  disease  is  usually 
fatal  in  the  new-born ;  it  has  long  been  known  and  described,  but  its 
pathology  has  been  obscure.  The  concise  and  clear  description  of  the 
yellow  softening  of  thrombi,  quoted  above  from  the  Tubingen  professor, 
enables  us  to  understand  its  nature.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  con- 
siders the  introduction  of  micrococci  into  the  thrombus  as  the  cause 
of  the  destructive  changes  which  follow.  It  would  seem  an  easy  matter 
for  micrococci  to  enter  the  umbilical  vein  from  the  umbilical  fossa,  and 
it  is  perhaps  surprising,  in  view  of  the  perviousness  of  this  vessel,  that 
this  accident  is  not  more  frequent.  The  following  were  examples  of 
inflammation  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  of  septic  infection,  resulting 
from  the  phlebitis : 

Case  1. — In  May,  1884,  an  infant  died  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum, 
having  the  following  history:  It  was  born  after  a  natural  labor,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  septic  infection  in  the  mother.  The  cord  droppe<l  on 
the  seventh  day,  and  the  resident  physician  stated  that  the  umbilicus  ap- 
peared raw,  and  a  slight  oozing  of  purulent  liquid  occurred  from  it,  show- 
ing its  ])erviousness.  My  attention  was  not  called  to  the  infant  until  near 
its  death,  when  I  learned  from  the  nui*se  that  it  had  been  very  fretful 
during  the  last  week,  and  recently  the  abdomen  had  become  so  distended 
and  hard,  that  the  physician  of  the  asylum  had  diagnosticated  peritonitis. 
Pressure  upon  the  abdomen  seemed  painful,  and  an  examination  of  other 
parts  gave  a  negative  result.  The  rectal  temperature  at  this  time,  within 
two  days  of  its  death,  was  102.4° ;  the  day  before,  it  had  been  100.6^. 
Death  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day. 

The  autopsy  was  made  twenty-six  hours  after  death,  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Welch.  Six  ounces  of  turbid  serum  were  removed  from  the  abdomen, 
containing  yellowish  flakes  of  fibrin.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  especially  along  its  trans- 
verse fissure,  the  peritoneum  was  covered  by  fibrin  ;  no  marked  congestion 
of  peritoneum ;  a  number  of  lymphatic  vessels  filled  with  pus  could  be 
seen  under  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  diaphragm,  showing  in  what 
way  septic  infection  extends  along  the  lymphatics.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
diaphragm  open  upon  the  pleural  surface,  and  it  is  probable,  had  the 
patient  lived  longer,  that  suppurative  pleuritis  would  also  have  occurred. 
The  umbilical  vein  was  filled  fi*om  the  navel  to  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver  with  a  grayish  softened  detritus,  consisting  of  broken-down 
thrombi,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  pus.  Softened  thrombi  could 
be  traced  the  entire  length  of  the  umbilical  vein,  the  walls  of  which  were 
infiltrated  and  thickened  from  inflammation.  No  thrombi  were  seen  in 
the  portal  vein  or  vena  cava.  Under  the  endocardial  lining  of  the  heart 
hemorrhagic  points  could  be  seen.  The  pericardial  cavity  contained  more 
than  the  normal  quantity  of  serum,  with  a  few  flakes  of  fibrin.  The 
bronchi  contained  brownish  mucus,  and  hemorrhagic  spots  were  observed 
in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs ;  no  evidence  of  pneumonia ;  pan- 
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creas,  suprarenal  capsules,  ovaries,  and  uterus  normal ;  ecchymotic  spots 
under  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  kidneys,  and  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  calices. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  septic  micrococci  played  the  im- 
portant part  in  producing  the  many  lesions,  evidently  of  a  septic  nature, 
which  were  present.  These  organs  entering  the  lymphatics,  and  per- 
haps carried  along  in  the  bloodvessels,  find  lodgement  in  various  parts 
of  the  system,  where  they  produce  inflammatory  or  septic  lesions,  with, 
in  most  instances,  a  fatal  result. 

Case  2. — This  infant  at  birth  weighed  eight  pounds  six  ounces.  It  was 
plump  and  well  developed,  and  the  mother  seemed  healthy.  When  four 
or  five  days  old  it  began  to  be  feverish,  one  day  the  temperature  rising  to 
104|^.  "The  cord  separated  at  the  usual  time  and  the  umbilicus  seemed 
healthy.  At  the  age  of  two  weeks  an  abscess  appeared  upon  the  scalp, 
one  upon  the  back,  and  another  upon  the  nates,  indicating  septic  infec- 
tion. These  abscesses  remained  and  new  ones  appeared  as  long  as  the 
child  lived.  At  the  age  of  four  weeks  orchitis  on  one  side  occurred,  and 
continued  for  three  weeks,  when  it  abated.  When  the  child  was  two 
months  old  a  prominence  appeared  half  an  inch  above  the  umbilicus,  and 
"when  it  had  continued  about  one  week,  the  resident  physician  punctured 
it,  and  bile  instead  of  pus  escaped.  The  opening  closed  soon  afterwards, 
and,  subsequently,  a  discharge  of  bile  occurred  from  the  umbilicus, 
which  continued  until  death.  The  infant  gradually  wasted  and  became 
weaker,  and  finally  died  at  the  age  of  eight  months. 

Autopsy,  by  Prof.  Welch.  Infant  much  emaciated ;  its  length  twenty 
inches;  the  remains  of  old  abscesses  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities; 
an  abscess  on  the  right  side  of  the  occipital  bone  contained  four 
drachms  of  pus,  underneath  which  the  occipital  bone  was  carious  over  an 
area  of  one  inch  by  half  an  inch.  The  dura  mater  below  the  carious 
bone  was  thickened,  but  the  pia  mater  was  normal.  A  probe  passed 
from  the  umbilicus  into  and  along  the  umbilical  vein.  The  umbilicus 
seemed  normal,  except  a  small  cicatrix  at  its  site ;  heart  normal ;  lower  or 
depending  portions  of  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules, 
and  bladder  presented  the  appearance  of  passive  congestion;  stomach  and 
intestines  normal ;  tunica  albuginea  of  the  left  testicle  thickene<l.  The 
umbilical  vein  was  dilated  to  about  twice  its  normal  size,  its  walls  were 
infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  it  contained  yellow  thickened  bile.  One 
of  the  branches  of  the  vein  traced  into  the  liver  opened  into  an  abscess 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  containing  thick  pus,  and  through  this 
abscess  a  communication  had  been  established  between  the  umbilical 
vein  and  the  bile-ducts.  The  gall-bladder  and  the  hepatic  and  cystic 
ducts  contained  bile  and  appeared  normal ;  and  the  liver,  except  for  the 
abscess,  presented  the  normal  appearance.  The  abscess  was  in  the  right 
lobe,  near  its  posterior  border,  and  it  extended  to  the  suj^erior  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  umbilical  vein  contained  bile,  with  perhaps  some  bile-stained 
pus,  but  no  blood ;  peritoneum,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  meninges  normal. 

Thrombosis  of  the  umbilical  vein,  when  the  thrombi  undergo  putre- 
factive changes,  is,  as  is  seen  by  the  above  cases,  one  of  the  most  severe 
and  fatal  maladies  of  the  new-born.  Disintegrating  particles  of  fibrin 
loaded  with  micrococci  may  enter  the  circulation,  and  intercepted  in 
distant  organs  cause  embolisms.     More  disastrous  still  is  the  septic 
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infection  of  the  8ystem,  such  as  occurred  in  the  above  cases,  and  which^ 
as  a  rule,  ends  in  death. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  to  stay  the  fatal  progress  of  the 
disease  when  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  thrombi  has  occurred. 
We  may  endeavor  to  press  from  the  vein  into  the  umbilicus  the  par- 
ticles of  disintegrating  fibrin,  and  perhaps  we  can  in  some  instances 
inject  into  the  vein  a  mild  antiseptic  liquid,  as  boracic  acid  in  glycerine. 
But  the  results  of  such  treatment  would  be  uncertain  and  probably 
futile.  Precautionary  measures,  especially  antiseptic  dressing  of  the 
umbilicus,  as  by  dusting  it  with  iodoform,  might,  if  generally  practised, 
diminish  the  number  of  these  cases. 


Inflammation  and  XJloeration  of  Umbilioiis. 

Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  sometimes  occurs  in  the  new-bom 
about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  or  soon  after.  It  probably 
results  from  uncleanliness,  or  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the 
cord,  by  which  irritating  and  decomposing  substances  remain  in  the 
umbilical  fossa.  Sometimes  decomposing  particles  from  the  cord  are  the 
probable  irritant.  This  disease  is  also  most  liable  to  occur  in  cachectic 
infants,  or  those  of  scrofulous  parentage,  whose  general  condition  ren- 
ders them  liable  to  inflammations.  The  umbilicus  becomes  red,  slightly 
swollen,  and  moist  by  a  secretion.  Often  the  inflammation  remains  two 
or  three  days  in  this  mild  form,  receiving  no  treatment  except  from  the 
nurse,  and  disappearing  by  the  use  of  the  dusting  powder,  as  lycopo- 
dium,  which  she  employs.  In  other  instances,  it  extends  over  a  radius 
of  an  inch  or  even  more,  the  walls  of  the  umbilicus  become  swollen  and 
infiltrated,  and  ulceration  succeeds.  The  ulcer  is  circular,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  navel,  and  is  attended  by  a  purulent  discharge.  The 
inflammation  may  now  gradually  abate,  and  the  ulcer  heal  with  a 
cicatrix  in  place  of  the  umbilicus.  But  in  other  instances,  especially  if 
J  there  be  decided  cachexia,  the  ulcer  extends  in  breadth  and  width,  till 
finally,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  peritoneum  becomes  involved,  and  per- 
foration or  peritonitis  occurs,  with  death. 

Under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  the  blood  of  the  infant 
being  vitiated,  the  ulcer  may  become  gangrenous,  or  the  inflammation 
may  tei-minate  directly  in  mortification,  without  the  formation  of  an 
ulcer.  In  either  case  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  If  a  dark  brown 
slough  occupy  the  site  of  the  umbilicus,  and  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge 
exude  from  underneath,  the  common  result  is  perforation,  peritonitis, 
and  death  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

Treatment. — Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus,  if  severe,  and  espe- 
cially if  attended  by  destruction  of  the  tissues  involved,  rapidly  reduces 
/the  strength.  In  such  cases  four  or  five  drops  of  brandy  should  be 
administered  every  hour  to  two  hours  in  the  breast-milk. 

In  the  simple  inflammation  the  navel  should  be  bathed  with  lukewarm 
water  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc 
be  constantly  applied ;  or  if  there  be  little  or  no  discharge,  the  navel 
may  be  dusted  with  i  powdered  bismuth.     In  case  of  ulceration  the 
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navel  should  be  gently  washed  three  or  four  times  daily  with  lukewarm 
water,  to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added — three  or  four  drops  to  the  ounce ; 
and  if  there  be  much  inflammation,  a  light  poultice  of  pulverized  slip- 1 
pery  elm  should  be  applied  in  the  interval,  or  if  the  inflammation  be 
moderate,  the  balsam  of  Peru.  If  gangrene  supervene,  the  parts 
should  be  frequently  bathed  with  carbolic  acid  water,  and  a  cloth  soaked 
with  it  applied  over  them,  or  iodoform  should  be  constantly  applied. 
The  slough  should  be  detached  as  soon  as  it  is  so  far  separated  that  its 
removal  causes  no  hemorrhage,  after  which  the  treatment  for  ulceration 
is  appropriate. 


Umbilioal  Granulations  or  Fungus. 

When  the  cord  falls,  granulations  sometimes  sprout  out  from  the  ex- 
posed raw  surface,  and  complete  cicatrization  is  impossible  till  they  are 
removed.  They  form  a  rounded  mass  of  pale  reddish  hue,  at  the 
centre  of  the  umbilical  fossa,  bleeding  when  rubbed,  and  causing  con- 
stant moisture  of  the  umbilicus.  The  largest  which  I  have  seen  had 
perhaps  twice  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and  they  may  be  of  any  smaller 
size. 

Treatment. — By  pressing  upon  the  umbilical  parietes  the  tumor 
rises  from  the  fossa,  so  that  a  silk  ligature  can  be  applied  around  its 
base,  when  the  mass  can  be  readily  moved  with  the  scissors.  If  the 
granulations  be  small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  scissors  without  the 
ligature,  and  hemorrhage  prevented  by  touching  the  surface  with  lunar 
caustic. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

UMBILICAL   HEMORRHAGE. 

The  granulations  which  have  been  described  above  occasionally  cause 
considerable  hemorrhage  when  injured.  The  profuse  and  even  fatal 
hemorrhage  which  occurs  at  birth,  or  soon  after,  from  too  loose  a  liga- 
ture of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  from  laceration  or  other  injury,  is  so  well 
known,  and  its  cause  so  apparent,  that  it  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this 
connection.  Bouchut  details  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  even  be- 
fore birth,  from  this  form  of  hemorrhage.  The  child  was  attached  to 
the  placenta  by  a  very  short  cord,  which  prevented  delivery  till  it  parted 
by  the  traction  of  the  forceps.  The  bleeding  from  the  umbilical  vessels 
was  so  profuse,  that  the  child  was  pallid  and  lifeless  when  born. 

There  is  another  form  of  umbilical  hemorrhage,  cases  of  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  observed  for  more  than  a  century  (one  of  the 
first  on  record  was  reported  in  the  Gentleman  s  Gazette^  April,  1752, 
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by  Mr.  Watts,  a  physician  in  Kent,  England),  but  little  was  done  to 
elucidate  its  nature  till  three  American  physicians  made  it  the  subject 
of  careful  study,  and  the  monographs  which  they  have  published  upon 
it  are  the  best  which  the  literature  of  the  profession  aflfords.  Dr. 
Francis  Minot  read  his  paper,  containing  the  statistics  of  46  cases,  be- 
fore the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  in  April,  1852. 
Prof.  Stephen  Smith  prepared  his  paper,  containing  the  statistics  of  79 
cases,  for  the  New  York  Statistical  Society,  in  1855.  It  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  that  year.  Dr.  J.  Foster 
Jenkins  presented  his  monograph  as  a  report  to  the  United  States 
Medical  Association  in  1858,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Association  for  that  year.  This  paper  is  verv  valuable  on 
account  of  its  statistics,  as  the  writer  succeeded  in  collecting  the  records 
of  178  cases  from  medical  journals,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association. 
These  three  papers  contain  nearly  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to  this 
disease. 

Sex — Age. — Females  are  less  liable  than  males  to  this  hemorrhage. 
In  Jenkins's  cases,  34J  per  cent,  were  females,  65|  males.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  age  at  which  the  hemorrhage  commenced  in  99 
cases: 

Age.  No«. 

Under  1  day „        ....  6 

Under  2  days 7 

Under  3    "             6 

Under  4    "             8 

6t<i    7    "     (inclusive) 82 

8  to  10    "             »*                26 

11  to  15    '*             "                16 

16  to  21     «»             "                4 

66    "             .                 1 

"99 

Ordinarily  the  bleeding  commenced  very  soon  after  detachment  of 
the  cord,  but  in  not  a  few  the  cord  was  still  adherent. 

Causes. — The  common  proximate  cause  is  feeble  coagulability  of  the 
blood.  In  the  normal  state,  when  the  cord  is  ligated,  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood,  which  now  ceases  to  flow  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  forms  coagula 
so  firm  that,  by  the  time  the  cord  is  detached,  hemorrhage  is  impossible. 
But  in  the  majority  of  those  affected  with  this  disease,  the  clots  are  so 
soft  and  loose  that  they  do  not  present  any  effectual  barrier  to  the  pres- 
sure of  blood,  which  therefore  oozes  through  them  or  presses  them  away. 
This  lack  of  coagulability  is  easily  demonstrated,  for  if  a  little  blood,  as 
it  escapes,  be  caught  in  a  vessel,  it  will  be  found  to  remain  liquid  a  long 
time.  This  dyscrasia,  or  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  which  we  therefore 
recognize  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  docs  not  have  the  same 
origin  in  all  cases.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  The 
infant  affected  with  it  may  be  plump,  and  appear  well  at  birth,  but  in 
most  instances,  when  the  hemorrhage  is  to  occur,  it  is  puny  and 
cachectic,  exhibiting  also  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  or  cachexia 
from  which  it  suffers.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  my  practice,  the  infant,  puny, 
and  apparently  born  before  term,  was  observed  to  have  several  blebs  of 
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pemphigus  on  the  first  day,  from  some  of  which  hlood  soon  began  to 
ooze,  but  the  fatal  umbilical  hemorrhage  did  not  commence  till  after 
two  weeks. 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  ecchjmoses  or  petechiae  have  been 
observed  upon  various  parts  of  the  surface,  afibrding  additional  proof 
of  the  general  blood  disease. 

Jaundice  is  another  cause  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  the  new- 
bom,  and  therefore  of  umbilical  hemorrhage.  The  writers  who  have 
collected  records  of  the  hemorrhage,  all  remark  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  icteric  hue,  both  before  and  during  the  bleeding.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  certain  instances,  the  jaundice  is  haematogenous,  arising 
from  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  liberation  of  the  haematin,  a 
not  unusual  result  of  a  profound  dyscrasia,  whether  syphilitic  or  origi- 
nating from  some  other  cause.  But  in  other,  and  probably  most  in- 
stancesy  the  jaundice  proceeds  from  the  liver,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  the  blood.  Thus,  in  five  of  Jenkinses  cases,  there  was  occlu- 
sion of  the  hepatic  or  common  bile-duots,  and  jaundice,  from  the  presence 
of  biliary  acids  in  the  blood,  causes  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin 
and  red  corpuscles.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  icterus  neonatorum,  the 
cause  of  which  some  suppose  to  exist  in  the  relative  fulness  of  the 
capillaries  and  minute  bile-ducts  in  the  acini  of  the  liver,  destructive 
blood  changes  probably  occur  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  duration 
of  the  jaundice,  and  hence  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  observed  in 
some  of  these  cases. 

Poor  health  of  the  mother,  and  impoverishment  of  her  blood  during 
gestation,  whether  from  chronic  disease,  as  tuberculosis,  or  antihygienic 
conditions,  also  cause  impoverishment  and  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood  of  the  child,  and  are  therefore  causes  of  the  hemorrhage.  The 
excessive  use  of  diluent  drinks  or  alkalies  by  the  mother  is  believed  by 
some  to  have  a  similar  eifect. 

In  certain  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  an  inherited  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.  In  nine  of  Jenkins's  eases  the  mothers  were  subject  to  menor- 
rhagia,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely  after  parturition,  and  from  injuries ; 
and  seventeen  other  mothers  had  each  lost  more  than  one  infant  from 
umbilical  hemorrhage.  Probably  in  those  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
commences  before  detachment  of  the  cord,  and  external  to  its  point  of 
insertion,  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  the  main  cause  of  the  flow. 

Although  the  cause  of  umbilical  hemorrhage  in  the  majority  of  cases 
is  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  itself,  observers,  among  others  the  late 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  have  met  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was 
referable  to  the  state  of  the  vessels.  In  order  that  the  vessels  be 
effectually  closed  by  the  fibrinous  coagula,  their  walls  should  have  their 
normal  contractility,  but  this  is  in  great  part  lost  by  inflammation 
(arteritis  or  phlebitis)  which  sometimes  occurs  in  these  vessels,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Inflammation,  whether  of  artery  or  vein,  causes 
thickening  and  infiltration  of  its  parietes,  loss  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the 
fibres  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  therefore  a  patulous  state  of  the 
vessel. 

Symptoms. — Ordinarily  umbilical  hemorrhage  occurs  without  any 
premonition,  but  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  jaundice.     Jenkins  ascer 
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tained  that  jaundice  was  a  prodromic  symptom  in  41  out  of  178  cases, 
and  besides  the  icteric  hue,  constipation,  clay-colored  stools,  deeply 
tinged  urine,  etc.,  were  sometimes  recorded.  Rarely  colicky  pains  and 
vomiting  preceded  the  hemorrhage.  The  blood  may  be  arterial  or 
venous,  or  both.  It  oozes  slowly  or  rapidly,  rarely  escaping  in  a  jet, 
even  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  arterial. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Statistics  show  that  five  in  every 
six  perish.  The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable  when  jaundice  or  pur- 
pura hemorrhagica  is  present.  Those  are  most  likely  to  recover  who 
have  a  healthy  parentage,  no  obvious  dyscrasia,  and  in  whom  the 
hemorrhage  occurs  late,  and  is  not  profuse.  The  average  duration  of 
the  hemorrhage  in  82  fatal  cases  in  Jenkins's  collection  was  three  and  a 
half  days,  the  minimum  being  only  three  hours.  After  the  arrest  of 
the  hemorrhage,  death  may  occur  from  exhaustion  or  the  dyscrasia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
It  is  important,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  treat  the  dyscrasia,  and 
as  the  stools  are  frequently  constipated,  a  laxative  is  oft«n  indicated. 
A  laxative  is  not  only  useful  for  its  effect  on  the  hepatic  circulation,  but 
as  a  derivative.     Both  Smith  and  Jenkins  recommend  calomel  for  this 

Purpose.  The  modes  of  treating  the  bleeding  parts  have  been  various, 
^'hose  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  following :  injecting  a  styptic 
into  the  open  vessels,  applying  a  styptic  by  compress  or  sponge  to  the 
navel,  covering  the  navel  with  dry  or  wet  plaster  of  Paris,  constant 
pressure  with  the  finger,  which  is  tedious,  but  which  maternal  solicitude 
willingly  provides,  and  lastly,  the  use  of  needles  with  ligature.  All  of 
these  methods  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  arresting  the  hemor- 
rhage, but  the  last  is  most  effectual,  though  painful.  Two  needles  should 
be  passed  through  the  umbilicus  at  right  angles,  and  a  waxed  thread 
wound  around  each  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  In  four  or  five  days 
the  needles  should  be  removed,  and  a  poultice  or  simple  dressing  applied. 


CHAPTER    XIY. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  INFANTILE  DISEASES. 

General  Observations. 

Diseases  in  early  life  differ  in  important  particulars  from  those  oc- 
curring in  maturity.  Some  which  are  common  in  the  former  age  are 
unknown  or  are  rare  in  the  latter,  and  those  which  occur  equally  at  all 
ages  often  present  peculiar  symptoms  and  a  peculiar  clinical  history  in 
the  young.  Therefore  physicians  who  are  skilful  in  treating  adults, 
may  be  unskilful  in  treating  children.     Excellence  as  a  physician  of 
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children  can  only  be  achieved  by  special  and  continued  study  of  theii 
ailments. 

Again,  as  regards  the  disease  of  infancy,  in  which  period  there  are  a 
great  amount  of  sickness  and  a  large  mortality,  diagnosis  must  evidently 
be  made  from  the  objective  symptoms;  from  examining  the  features, 
attitude,  utterances,  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc.,  and  inspecting  the 
sarfaces,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  view,  and  the  eliminated  pro- 
ducts. We  lack  for  this  age  the  important  information  which  speech 
affords.  Some  general  remarks,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  appear- 
ances and  functions  of  the  system  in  early  life,  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  various  pathological  states,  seem  requisite,  in  order  to 
a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  symptoms,  and  more  ready  diagnosis  of 
individual  diseases. 


Features,  External  Appearanoe  of  Head,  Trunk,  and  Limbs 

in  Disease. 

In  the  new-born,  as  soon  as  respiration  and  the  new  circulation  are 
established,  the  cutaneous  capillaries  become  distended  with  blood,  and 
the  skin  presents  a  congested  appearance.  By  the  close  of  the  first 
week  this  external  hyperaemia  begins  to  abate,  and  is  soon  replaced  by 
the  normal  capillary  circulation. 

Icterus  is  common  in  the  first  and  second  weeks.  Bouchut  attributes 
it  to  mild  hepatitis.  A  much  more  plausible  view  of  its  causation,  and 
probably  the  correct  one,  is  that  of  Frerichs,  who  attributes  it  to  the 
effect  on  the  hepatic  circulation  of  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  By 
ligation  the  current  of  blood  througri  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver 
ceases,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  which  connect 
with  the  branches  of  the  vein,  diminishes,  and  then,  according  to 
Frerichs,  by  the  law  of  diffusion,  diversion  occurs  of  a  part  of  the  bile 
from  the  hepatic  cells  into  the  capillaries,  while  the  rest  flows  in  the 
normal  manner  into  the  bile-ducts.  The  degree  of  jaundice  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  bile  which  enters  the  circulation.  Icterus 
neonatorum  is  ordinarily  not  a  disease  of  importance.  If  the  general 
health  remain  good,  it  subsides  without  medicine  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  weeks,  when  the  circulation  through  the  liver  becomes  equalized 
and  regular. 

The  surface,  or  portions  of  the  surface,  of  the  new-bom  often  present 
for  a  few  hours  a  livid  color,  due  to  the  mode  of  delivery.  Protracted 
Uvidity  occurs  from  atelectasis  or  malformation  in  the  heart  or  great 
vessels;  lividity  induced  by  exertion  or  excitement,  while  the  respira- 
tion is  normal,  indicates  malformation  of  the  heart  or  vessels  ;  tempo- 
rary lividity  sometimes  occurs  in  severe  acute  diseases,  especially  those 
of  the  respiratory  organs ;  lividity,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
is  a  sign  of  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood. 

The  cheeks  of  children  are  congested  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, except  in  a  cachectic  or  prostrated  state  of  the  system.  Transient 
circumscribed  congestion  of  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead  constitutes  a 
reliable  sign  of  cerebral  disease.     Strabismus  occurring  in  connection 
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with  febrile  reaction,  oscillation  of  iris,  inequality  of  pupils,  and  drooping 
of  upper  eyelids,  also  denote  cerebral  disease.  The  pupils  are  contracted 
during  sleep ;  ev  enly  dilated  in  death. 

Dilatation  of  the  alse  nasi  during  inspiration,  with  contraction  of  the 
eyebrows  and  a  countenance  indicative  of  suflfering,  attends  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  respiratory  organs.  Absence  of  tears  during  the  act 
of  crying  shows  a  severe  and  probably  fatal  form  of  disease  in  infants 
over  the  age  of  four  months. 

Rapid  wasting  of  the  features,  causing  deep  suborbital  depressions, 
prominence  and  pointedness  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin,  and  hollow- 
ness  of  the  cheeks,  are  signs  of  severe  diarrhoeal  malady ;  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  sudden  collapse  of  features  are  afforded  by 
patients  affected  with  cholera  infantum.  In  severe  cases  of  this  disease 
th'e  physiognomy,  from  a  state  of  fulness  and  health,  presents  in  a  few 
hours  such  a  wasted  and  senile  appearance  that  the  friends  with  diflS- 
culty  recognize  the  features  with  which  they  are  fiimiliar.  Muscular 
tonicity  is  also  greatly  impaired  in  this  disease,  that  of  the  orbicular 
muscles  of  the  lips  and  eyelids  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  is 
open  and  the  eyeballs  exposed  during  sleep.  Great  emaciation  occur- 
ring gradually,  is  a  symptom  of  subacute  or  chronic  disease  of  a  grave 
character,  often  of  tuberculosis  or  chronic  entero-colitis. 

Strabismus  sometimes  occurs  in  children  who  have  no  serious  disease. 
It  is  then  due  to  simple  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  motor  muscles 
of  the  eye.  But  when  supervening  upon  other  symptoms  of  a  neuro- 
pathic character,  it  is  a  grave  symptom,  indicating  organic  disease  of 
the  encephalon,  as  effusion,  meningitis,  etc.  A  permanently  downward 
direction  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  with  smallness  of  the  face  and  great 
expansion  of  the  cranium,  is  a  sign  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  The 
scalp  in  this  disease  is  tense,  bald,  or  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  the 
fontanelles  and  sutures  open  and  enlarged,  and  the  cranial  bones  yield 
to  pressure.  Great  expansion  of  the  cranium  above  the  ears,  while  the 
frontal  portion  is  not  enlarged,  or  but  slightly,  denotes  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain. 

The  appearance  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  possesses  much 
greater  diagnostic  value  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  than 
in  those  of  adult  life.  The  eruptive  fevers  so  common  in  the  young, 
and  comparatively  rare  in  the  adult,  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  great 
part  by  the  changes  which  they  cause  in  the  appearance  of  the  integu- 
ment. The  peculiar  color  of  the  skin  in  constitutional  syphilis,  here- 
after to  be  described,  and  which  is  more  marked  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood  than  at  any  other  age,  is  a  diagnostic  sign  of  great  value  in 
obscure  cases.  In  the  infant  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever  is 
manifested,  not  by  muscular  tremors,  but  by  lividity,  pallor,  and  the 
goose-skin  appearance  of  the  surface. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails  are 
signs  of  cyanosis,  and,  therefore,  of  malformation  at  the  centre  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus,  or  of  tuberculosis,  or  chronic  pulmonary  disease 
attended  by  malnutrition.  Enlargement  of  the  spongy  portions  of 
bones,  causing  prominences,  softness,  and  bending  of  the  bones,  and 
consequent  deformity  of  the  limbs,  patency  of  the  fontanelles,  a  large 
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and  square  shape  of  the  head  from  calcareous  deposit  external  to  the 
cranium,  and  delayed  dentition,  are  among  the  signs  of  rachitis. 

In  early  infancy  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces,  or 
Tfhich  connect  by  their  orifices  with  these  surfaces,  are  slightly  de- 
veloped. Therefore,  sensible  perspiration  and  lachrymation  are  rare 
under  the  age  of  three  months.  A  thick  Meibomian  secretion  of  a 
puriform  appearance  collecting  between  the  eyelids  is  an  unfavorable 
prognostic  sign ;  it  indicates  a  state  of  great  depression ;  it  is  observed 
most  frequently  in  cerebral  and  intestinal  maladies  shortly  before  death. 
Passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs 
under  the  same  circumstances,  due  to  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  imperfect  capillary  circulation.  It  indicates  the  near  approach  of 
death. 

Attitude— Movements— The  Voice. 

A  sharp,  piercing  cry,  head  firmly  retracted,  flexure  of  the  limbs 
with  a  degree  of  rigidity,  abduction  of  the  great  toe,  clonic  or  tonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  irregular  movements  of  one  or  more  limbs,  with 
consciousness  impaired,  or  with  mental  hallucinations,  are  symptoms  of 
grave  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Irregular  muscular  move- 
ments partly  controlled  by  the  will,  and  occurring  during  full  conscious- 
ness, are  symptoms  of  chorea,  a  disease  nearly  always  ending  favorably 
in  children,  though  incurable  in  the  adult.  Contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows, turning  of  the  eyes  and  face  from  light,  avoidance  of  noises,  as 
if  painful,  are  signs  of  headache.  Frequent  carrying  of  the  hand  to 
the  ear,  and  pressing  with  the  ear  against  the  breast  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  are  symptoms  of  otalgia.  Frequent  carrying  of  the  fingers  to 
the  mouth  in  connection  with  fretfulness  or  other  symptoms  of  suffering, 
indicates  stomatitis,  gingivitis  whether  from  difiicult  dentition  or  other 
causes,  painful  pharyngitis,  or  some  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx. 
Frequent  rubbing  or  pressing  the  nose  may  be  due  to  intestinal  worms 
or  intestinal  irritation  from  other  causes.  It  may  be  due  to  coryza  or 
headache.  Frequent  forcible  rubbing  or  striking  the  nose  should  lead 
to  a  careful  examination  and  perhaps  guarded  prognosis.  It  often  in- 
dicates grave  cerebral  disease,  and  may  be  a  precursor  of  convulsions. 

In  severe  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx  the  child  is  restless, 
moving  from  side  to  side.  In  most  inflammations  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  a  semi-erect  position  gives  most  relief.  The  voice  in  severe 
laryngitis  is  often  hoarse  or  indistinct,  and  is  usually  so  in  the  pseudo^ 
membranous  form;  in  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis  it  is  restrained  and 
abrupt,  since  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  give  pain. 

The  voice  in  severe  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  feeble  and 
plaintive.  It  is  sometimes  short  and  restrained  in  acute  dyspepsia,  in 
peritonitis,  and  in  cases  of  great  abdominal  distention.  The  horizontal 
position  gives  most  relief  in  abdominal  diseases.  In  case  of  abdominal 
pain  the  patient  often  presses  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen  and  flexes 
his  thigh  over  it.  Perfect  quietude,  with  features  sunken,  and  un- 
changed by  smile  or  crying,  is  a  symptom  of  severe  and  exhausting 
diarrnoeal  affections. 
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Respiratory  System. 

The  respiration  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is  very 
irregular,  and  it  is  more  irregular  the  nearer  the  time  to  birth.  If  the 
new-born  infant  be  closely  observed,  it' will  be  seen  to  sigh  often;  it 
breathes  pretty  uniformly  and  regularly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with- 
out appreciable  cause,  the  respiration  is  intermitted ;  it  holds  its  breath 
when  it  smiles  or  moves  its  head,  or  even  its  limbs ;  it  is  very  subject 
to  hiccup ;  this  is  more  common  the  first  week  of  life  than  at  any  other 
age.  So  much  is  the  breathing  of  the  young  infant  disturbed  by  these 
causes,  that  the  number  of  respirations  ordinarily  varies  in  consecutive 
minutes.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  frequency 
of  the  normal  respiration  for  this  time  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
average  of  several  observations. 

At  birth,  while  the  function  of  the  heart  has  for  months  been  regu- 
larly performed,  the  lungs  are  still  quiescent.  The  one  organ  has  been 
active  during  the  greater  part  of  foetal  development,  the  other  is  yet 
untried.  Hereafter,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  so  intimate  is  the  re- 
lation between  the  heart  and  lungs,  that  the  proper  performance  of  the 
function  of  the  one  is  essential  to  that  of  the  other.  Therefore,  the 
commencement  of  respiration  and  the  return  of  circulation,  which  is 
modified  and  temporarily  arrested  at  birth,  are  nearly  simultaneous. 
Respiration  begins  in  the  first  half  minute  of  independent  existence ; 
often,  indeed,  attempts  to  inspire  occur  before  delivery  is  completed. 
The  exceptions  to  this  early  establishment  of  respiration  are  after 
tedious  or  imnatural  births.  The  establishment  of  the  new  circulation 
is  a  moment  later. 

Respiration  in  Health. — As  the  air-cells  at  birth  are  closed,  the 
establishment  of  respiration  is  difiicult.  The  air  at  first  penetrates  a 
few  pulmonary  cells,  but  gradually  more  and  more  are  inflated  through 
the  forcible  inspirations  which  the  crying  of  the  infant  produces,  till 
after  a  variable  time,  respiration  becomes  easy  and  complete.  If  the 
cry  be  feeble,  and  especially  if  with  this  feebleness  there  be  considerable 
congestion  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  tedious  birth,  the  full  establishment 
of  respiration  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  gradual  and  slow. 

The  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  health  should  be  ascertained,  in 
order  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  case,  it  be  abnormally  acceler- 
ated. The  following  tabic  embodies  the  result  of  observations  which  I 
have  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  normal  frequency  of  respiration 
in  the  first  year  of  life. 
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Normal  Infantile  Respiration  {number  per  minute). 
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As  the  cbild  advances  from  the  age  of  one  year,  the  number  of  respi- 
rations per  minute  gradually  diminishes;  but  through  the  whole  period 
of  childhood  it  remains  greater  than  in  the  adult.  At  the  age  of  five 
years,  when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  awake,  it  is  about  27 ;  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  about  22. 

Respiration  in  Disease. — In  cerebral  diseases  the  respiration 
becomes  slow,  and  if  somnolence  occur,  intermittent,  and  accompanied 
by  sighing.  In  young  infants,  in  the  drowsiness  which  supervenes 
when  the  blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonized,  during  severe  attacks  of 
capillary  bronchitis,  or  broncho-pneumonia,  respiration  is  likely  to  be 
intermittent. 

In  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  respiration  is 
but  slightly  accelerated,  and,  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  its  rhythm  is 
normal;  if  there  be  obstructive  disease,  its  rhythm  is  altered;  the  inspi- 
ratory act  is  lengthened.  In  bronchitis,  respiration  is  accelerated  in 
froportion  to  the  degree  of  extension  downward  of  the  inflammation, 
t  is  in  no  disease  more  accelerated  than  in  severe  capillary  bronchitis. 
In  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  and  acuteness  of  the  inflammation.  Inspiration 
ending  abruptly,  and  succeeded  by  an  expiratory  moan,  is  a  symptom 
of  both  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis  in  their  acute  stages.  In  certain 
cases  of  irritative  or  inflammatory  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
respiration  presents  a  similar  character;  it  is  modified  in  this  manner  in 
consequence  of  the  pain  experienced  in  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 
Ordinarily,  however,  in  abdominal  diseases,  respiration  is  nearly  natural. 
The  cough  is  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  It  is  loud  and 
sonorous  in  spasmodic  croup,  hoarse  or  harsh  in  true  croup,  clear  and 
distinct  in  bronchitis,  suppressed  and  painful  in  the  early  stages  of 
pneumonitis  and  pleuritis,  convulsive  and  with  more  inspirations  than 
expirations  in  pertussis.  A  cough  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis  is  one 
of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms  of  measles.  Typhoid  and 
remittent  fevers,  diflScult  dentition,  intestinal  worms,  irritating  ingesta, 
and  severe  bums,  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  cough,  which  is  nearly  dry 
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and  painless.  Occurring  in  such  diseases,  it  is  sometimes  dependent  on 
more  or  less  bronchitis,  to  which  the  primary  disease  has  given  rise. 

A  strongly  marked  nasal  or  palatal  cry  is  present  in  syphilitic  ozsena, 
hypertrophied  tonsils,  and  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  If  these  can  be 
excluded,  it  indicates  retropharyngeal  abscess.  On  one  occasion  Pol- 
litzer  heard  this  cry  in  a  baby  that  the  mother  said  was  well ;  but  he 
introduced  his  finger  in  the  fauces,  felt  the  expected  swelling,  and,  by 
an  incision,  evacuated  a  considerable  amount  of  pus. 

An  excessively  prolonged,  loud-toned  expiration,  with  normal  inspi- 
ration, and  without  dyspnoea,  is,  according  to  Pollitzer,  an  early  symp- 
tom of  chorea,  sometimes  preceding  all  other  symptoms.  He  was  once 
called  to  a  child,  apparently  well  and  asleep,  in  whom  this  symptom  had 
continued  two  hours,  and  was  supposed  by  the  mother  to  indicate  croup. 
Later  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chorea  appeared.  The  same  author 
regards  a  high  thoracic,  continued  sighing  inspiration  as  almost  pathog- 
nomonic of  weak  heart,  and  of  certain  cases  of  acute,  fatty  heart.  Un- 
like the  condition  in  laryngeal  stenosis,  while  the  diaphragm  is  nearly 
inactive,  the  accessory  muscles  of  inspiration  act  strongly.  This  symp- 
tom occurs  early,  before  the  lividity  or  pallor,  or  weak  pulse,  or  cold 
extremities. 

A  distinct  pause  after  each  expiration,  ascertained  in  a  quiet  room 
by  placing  the  ear  close  to  the  mouth,  distinguishes  laryngeal  catarrh 
from  croup.  (Pollitzer.)  Stridulous  inspiration  usually  indicates  acute 
laryngeal  catarrh,  but  1  have,  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances, 
been  asked  to  prescribe  for  infants  with  stridulous  respiration,  which 
commenced  early,  perhaps  in  the  first  or  second  month,  and  continued 
night  and  day  till  about  the  close  of  the  first  year,  when,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  it  ceased.  It  is  attended  by  no  dyspnoea  or  suffering, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  nutrition  or  growth,  is  not  benefited  by  any 
known  treatment ;  and  it  seems  that  it  may  exist  within  physiological 
limits. 

A  shrill,  loud  cry,  night  after  night,  in  sleep,  while  the  child  is  well 
in  the  daytime-,  is  probably  due  to  dreams,  and  it  may  be  treated  by  a 
large  dose  of  quinine  at  bedtime,  but  a  full  dose  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium  or  sodium  is,  perhaps,  more  apt  to  give  relief.  A  cry, 
lasting  fi\^e  or  ten  minutes,  and  occurring  several  times  in  the  day,  indi- 
cates spasm  of  the  bladder,  especially  if  dysuria  be  present.  It  is  best 
treated  by  belladonna,  provided  that  there  be  no  calculus.  A  cry,  during 
defecation,  indicates  fissure  of  tho  anus,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  an 
ointment  of  zinc  and  belladonna.  A  violent  and  protracted  cry,  with 
restlessness,  pressing  the  head  on  the  pillows  or  breast  of  the  nurse,  and 
frequent  carrying  of  the  finger  to  the  ear,  indicate  otalgia. 


Olroulatory  System. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  the  pulse  has  been  considered  an  important 
symptom,  both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  aids  the  practitioner  in 
determining,  approximately,  not  only  the  character  but  the  gravity  of 
diseases.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from  the  importance  which  is 
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attached  to  the  pulse  in  medical  practice,  that  its  natural  frequency  and 
its  character  in  infancy  are  not  more  accurately  known.  It  is  true  that 
eminent  observers,  as  Trousseau  and  Valleix,  have  published  statistics 
relating  to  the  infantile  pulse  in  health,  but  these  statistics  disagree,  and 
therefore  do  not  afford  a  reliable  standard  with  which  to  compare  the 
pulse  in  disease.  Moreover,  some  published  statistics  of  the  pulse  pos- 
sess but  little  value,  from  the  small  number  of  observations ;  some  from 
the  fact  that  records  of  the  infantile  pulse  are  grouped  with  those  of 
older  children ;  and  others  because  the  state  of  the  infant,  as  regards  its 
activity  or  emotions,  is  not  mentioned. 

Pulse  in  Health. — It  is  not  easy  to  collect  statistics  of  the  pulse 
during  the  period  of  infancy,  which  are  entirely  free  from  error,  since 
often  slight  derangements  of  the  system  in  the  infant  frequently  occur, 
which  are  not  manifesteil  by  any  marked  symptoms,  but  which  produce 
acceleration  of  pulse.  In  collecting  the  following  statistics,  sources  of 
error,  so  far  as  possible,  were  avoided. 

The  movements  of  the  heart  commonly  begin  about  one-eighth  of  a 
minute  after  birth.  They  are  at  first  slow,  the  ventricular  contractions 
not  numbering  more  than  eight  or  ten  by  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
minute.  In  the  second  quarter  the  cries  are  vigorous,  and  the  pulse 
now  is  rapidly  accelerated,  rising  commonly  above  120,  and  sometimes 
above  160  beats  per  minute.  In  fifty-seven  observations  of  the  pulse 
in  healthy  infanta  during  the  first  half  hour  of  life,  after  the  first 
quarter  of  a  minute,  I  found  that  the  extremes,  with  one  exception,  were 
104  and  164 — average,  139. 


Table  of  Infantile  Pulse 
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"  M.  Ledeberder,"  says  Bouchut,  "could  only  count  the  pulse  in  the 
first  minute  of  life  in  six  children,  and  he  has  observed  from  72  to  94 
pulsations.**  Valleix  estimates  the  pulse,  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
twenty-one  days,  at  87.  Trousseau  states  that  the  pulse,  in  the  first 
week  of  life,  varies  from  78  to  150 ;  and  Dr.  Gorham's  observations  are 
in  the  main  similar  to  Trousseau's.  My  observations,  as  seen  from  the 
above  table,  do  not  correspond  with  the  assertions  of  Ledeberder  and 
Valleix.     Indeed,  if  there  were  no  conflicting  testimony,  there  would 
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still  be  a  strong  presumption  that  these  authors  are  in  error,  for  we 
would  not  suppose  that  the  pulse  of  the  infant,  in  whom  there  is  greater 
functional  activity,  both  muscular  and  visceral,  would  fall  so  much  be- 
low that  of  the  fcetus.  It  is  probable,  from  the  expression,  "  could  only 
count  the  pulse in  six  children,*'  that  Ledeberder,  and  per- 
haps Valleix,  counted  the  pulse  in  the  wrist,  which,  with  exceptional 
cases,  is  very  difficult  and  often  impossible  in  the  first  week  of  life,  and 
that  they  missed  some  of  the  beats,  or,  not  unlikely,  sometimes  counted 
their  own  pulse.  Immediately  after  birth  there  is  so  little  force  of  the 
ventricular  systole,  and  the  extreme  arteries,  therefore,  of  the  system 
pulsate  so  feebly,  that  neither  in  the  limbs  nor  at  the  anterior  fontanelle 
can  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  be  readily  ascertained.  It  can  be  readily 
and  accurately  ascertained  only  by  auscultation,  or  by  placing  the  hand 
on  the  precordial  region,  or  directly  after  birth  by  the  pulsations  in  the 
umbilical  cord. 

The  average  pulse  of  the  healthy  infant  in  the  first  and  second  months 
is,  according  to  Trousseau,  137  per  minute,  128  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  month,  and  120  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month.  It  is  seen 
that  his  observations  agree  closely  with  mine,  as  regards  infants  who 
are  quiet,  but  awake.  One  point  of  interest,  established  by  the  above 
statistics,  is  the  great  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  sleep. 

Pulse  during  or  after  Active  Movements  or  Oreat  Menial  Excitement. 
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It  is  seen,  by  the  above  table,  that  by  active  exercise,  or  great  mental 
excitement,  the  pulse  may  become  as  rapid  as  in  grave  diseases.  There 
is  greater  acceleration  of  pulse  from  the  emotions  and  from  exercise  in 
feeble  than  in  robust  children.  Obviously,  in  order  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  disease,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  counted  during  a  state  of  quietude.  As  the  age  increases,  it 
is  less  and  less  influenced  by  the  emotions  and  physical  exertion ;  still, 
during  the  whole  period  of  childhood,  such  influences  do  have  more  or 
less  effect  on  its  frequency. 

Pulse  in  Disease. — Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  produce 
greater  acceleration  of  pulse  in  early  life  than  in  maturity.  Diseases, 
or  derangements  of  system,  particularly  those  of  the  digestive  organs, 
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which  do  not  materially  affect  the  pulse  in  the  adult,  often  cause  ac- 
celeration of  it  in  children.  The  febrile  pulse  of  early  life  usually  has 
exacerbations  in  its  frequency.  These  commonly  occur  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day.  Distinct  and  more  or  less  regular  febrile  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions  are  common  in  several  diseases  of  early  life,  some 
of  which  are  serious,  while  others  involve  little  danger.  Among  these 
diseases  may  be  mentioned  difficult  dentition,  intestinal  worms,  incipient 
meningitis,  and  constipation.  An  intermittent  and  irregular  pulse  is 
common  in  fully  developed  meningitis  and  certain  other  severe  organic 
diseases  of  the  encephalon.  It  may  be  due  also  to  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  it  also  occurs  in  some  children  from  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  function.  The  pulse  is  slow  in  compression  of  the  brain,  and 
in  sclerema  of  the  new-born. 


Animal  Heat. 

The  internal  temperature  of  the  body  in  health  is  uniform.  In  33 
infants  under  the  age  of  seven  days,  M.  Roger  found  the  average  tem- 
perature 98.6°  Fahr.,  while  in  26,  from  four  months  to  fourteen  years 
old,  it  was  99°.  The  external  temperature  alone  varies  in  health, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Elevation  of  temperature  above  the  normal  standard  is  a  sign  of  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  diseases.  The  increase  of  heat  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  type.  In  favorable  cases  of 
inflammation  and  in  simple  fevers  it  is  not  ordinarily  more  than  two  or 
three  degrees.  The  greater  the  severity-  and  malignancy  of  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  diseases,  the  greater  the  elevation.  An  elevation 
of  more  than  six  degrees  indicates  a  malady  which  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal.  It  is  rare  that  the  temperature,  even  in  fatal  cases,  rises  above 
107°.  In  measles,  in  the  eruptive  stage  it  is  from  101°  to  103°  ;  in 
scarlatina  from  102°  to  104°,  if  no  complication  exist.  In  diphtheria 
the  temperature  is  elevated  at  first,  but  it  frequently  falls  to  nearly  the 
normal  during  the  stage  of  profound  toxaemia. 

Reduction  of  the  internal  temperature  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic 
sign ;  it  is  observed,  a  few  hours  before  death,  in  infants  who  are 
greatly  reduced  by  certain  chronic  diseases,  as  entero-colitis.  In  these 
cases  the  tongue  and  even  sometimes  the  breath  communicate  to  the 
finger  or  hand  a  sensation  of  coldness. 

The  importance  of  thermometric  observations,  as  an  aid  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  children's  diseases,  is  within  a  few  years  more  fully  recognized 
by  the  profession.  Two  diseases  which,  in  their  commencement,  present 
very  similar  symptoms,  often  vary  as  regards  the  temperature.  Thus, 
meningitis,  presenting  in  its  first  stages  symptoms  very  similar  to  those 
of  typhoid  fever,  has  a  lower  temperature  till  an  advanced  stage, 
when  the  amount  of  heat  increases. 
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Diffestive  Systein. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  discloses  some  of  the  most 
frequent  local  diseases  of  infancy,  as  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis,  and 
others  which,  though  not  frequent,  involve  great  danger,  as  gangrene  of 
the  mouth,  diphtheria,  and  retro-pharyngeal  abscess.  Inspection  of  the 
tongue  aids  in  determining  in  many  cases  whether  the  disease  be  pur- 
suing a  favorable  course,  or  has  become  asthenic,  and  is  exhausting  the 
vital  powers. 

Febrile  movements,  even  when  slight,  give  rise  to  coating  of  the 
tongue,  and  intumescence  and  distinctness  of  its  follicles.  The  eruptive 
fevers  are  attended  by  changes  upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces 
which  possess  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value.  Hyperemia  of  these 
surfaces  appears  early  in  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  prior  to  those  phe- 
nomena which  are  justly  regarded  as  pathognomonic.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  an  important  sign  in  the  initial  period  of  these  diseases  when  the 
diagnosis  is  obscure.  The  appearance  of  the  fauces  in  diphtheria  and 
croup,  indicating  not  only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  its  gravity, 
need  only  be  referred  to  in  this  connection. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  sometimes  enables  us  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  diseases  which 
are  seated  in  other  parts.  In  the  infant  protracted  stomatitis  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  it  indicates  its  in- 
flammatory nature. 

Vomiting  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and  in  either 
period  than  in  adult  life.  It  is  common  in  cerebral  affections,  and  is 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is  not  uncommon  though 
less  frequent,  in  the  commencement  of  the  other  essential  fevers  and  of 
acute  inflammations.  It  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  entero-colitis, 
cholera  infantum,  and  intussusception ;  it  is  common,  also,  after  the 
paroxysmal  cough  of  pertussis,  and  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  in- 
flammations of  young  infants.  In  both  these  diseases  it  is  excited  by 
the  muco-purulent  matter  upon  the  faucial  surface. 

Intestinal  gas  is  in  part  secreted  or  exhaled  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  the  experiments  of  Hunter  and  others  have  shown,  and  is  in 
part  the  product  of  chemical  changes  in  the  food.  A  certain  amount 
of  gas  in  the  intestines  is  normal;  it  subserves  a  useful  purpose.  An 
abnormal  amount  of  it  is  common  in  various  diseases,  as  indigestion, 
chronic  entero-colitis,  peritonitis,  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  gastralgia  and  enteralgia  in  the  infant.  In  scrofulous  or  feeble 
infants,  with  impaired  muscular  tonicity  and  faulty  digestion,  the  abdo- 
men is  often  habitually  more  or  less  distended  with  gas,  which  does  not, 
under  such  circumstances,  give  rise  to  pain  or  other  local  symptoms ;  it 
has  significance  as  showing  the  general  condition  of  the  child. 

In  the  rachitic,  whose  thorax  is  compressed  and  liver  often  enlarged, 
while  the  vertebral  column  is  shortened,  the  abdomen  is  commonly  pro- 
tuberant. In  feeble  children,  not  decidedly  rachitic,  whose  lungs  are 
seldom  fully  inflated,  and  whose  chests  are  consequently  depressed,  the 
abdomen  is  also  prominent.     The  accompanying   woodcut  represents 
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one  of  these  cases,  presented  for  treatment  at  the  outdoor  department 
at  Bellevue. 

In  feeble  children  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  and  protracted 
attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  whose  chest  walls  are  consequently  depressed, 
a  similar  abdominal  prominence  occurs. 

Retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  common  in  meningitis,  and  in 
many  exhausting  diseases.     Tenesmus  is  a 
symptom  of  intussusception  in  the  infant, 
and  of  colitis  in  children. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  character 
of  intestinal  diseases  by  the  appearance  of 
the  stools.  Muco-sanguineous  stools  accom- 
panied by  fever,  are  a  sign  of  colitis.  Stools 
containing  unmixed  blood,  and  not  accom- 
panied by  fever,  may  result  from  a  rectal 
polypus,  and  from  purpura  hemorrhagica. 
Scanty  evacuations  of  blood,  with  obsti- 
nate constipation,  arc  a  symptom  of  intus- 
susception in  infants. 

The  alvine  discharges  of  infants  often 
present  a  green  color;  sometimes  they  have 
the  normal  yellow  hue  when  passed  from 
the  bowels,  but  become  green  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  from  reaction  of  the  urine. 
By  the  microscope  the  green  coloring  matter 
is  seen  to  occur  in  small,  irregular  masses. 
This  green  substance  has  been  supposed  to 
be  bile.  I  am  convinced  that,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  stools  of  the  infant,  it  is  commonly  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  intestinal  secretions  on  the  contents  of  the  intestines ;  for  I  have 
often  noticed  that  the  contents  in  and  above  the  jejunum  were  yellow, 
while  in  and  below  the  ileum  their  color  was  green.  Probably  the 
green  color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  biliverdin  from  the  bile  which  is 
mixed  with  the  fecal  matter. 

The  green  hue  may  occur  from  very  different  causes.  It  may  be  due 
to  over-feeding,  to  the  action  of  cold,  to  irritating  ingesta,  to  inflamma- 
tion, etc.;  it  may  be  transient,  subsiding  within  a  day  or  two,  or  it  may 
continue  several  days.  All  infants,  at  times,  have  green  evacuations, 
even  when  they  appear  in  good  health. 

In  the  commencement  of  a  large  proportion  of  diarrhocal  maladies 
in  infancy  the  stools  give  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus-paper.  This 
acid,  if  in  considerable  quantity,  is  irritating,  increasing  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the  intestinal 
follicles,  causing  erythema  of  the  skin  around  the  anus,  and  reacting 
upon  and  intensifying  the  intestinal  disease.  Hence  the  indication  for 
the  use  of  antacids  in  the  diarrhoeal  affections  of  infancy. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  and  the  species  may  be  ascertained 
by  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  of  the  child  who  is  affected 
with  these  entozoa.  The  stools  contain  ova,  which  differ  in  size  and 
shape  according  to  the  species  of  worm. 
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Nervous  SyBtem. 

Pain. — This  symptom  affords  important  aid  to  the  physician  in  deter- 
mining the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Pain  in  the 
head  may  occur  in  them  from  coryza  involving  the  frontal  sinuses,  or 
from  febrile  movement  in  the  commencement  of  an  essential  fever,  or 
of  inflammation  of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk.  Produced  by  such 
a  cause,  it  abates  in  two  or  three  days.  If  it  be  protracted,  whether 
constant  or  intermittent,  it  is  in  many  cases  not  neuralgic,  as  it  so 
often  is  in  the  adult,  but  is  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or 
meninges.  Complaint,  therefore,  of  headache  in  a  child,  without  any 
apparent  general  cause  or  local  cause  external  to  the  cranium,  should 
awaken  solicitude,  and,  if  it  be  protracted,  the  physician  should  ex- 
amine carefully  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  a  cerebral  or  meningeal 
disease.  Mild  frontal  headache,  continuing  for  weeks  or  months,  is 
neuralgic  and  due  to  ansemia.  It  is  increased  by  pressure  over  the 
occiput  and  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

Grave  thoracic  or  abdominal  inflammations  in  the  adult  are  almost 
always  attended  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  pain  and  tenderness; 
but  in  children  these  symptoms  are  often  absent,  or,  when  present,  are 
frequently  not  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  disease.  Thus,  entero- 
colitis of  nursing  infants  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  almost 
free  from  these  symptoms. 

Pain  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  occasional  or  constant,  continuing  for 
weeks  or  months,  with  fever,  and  unattended  by  thoracic  or  abdominal 
disease,  indicates  caries  of  the  vertebrae.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the 
epigastric,  umbilical,  or  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  a  neuralgia  due  to 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  root  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is 
a  very  important  symptom  to  the  diagnostician,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  which  in  its  incipiency  is  so  obscure.  Pain  in  the  leg, 
especially  the  inside  of  the  knee,  is  of  a  similar  character,  indicating 
disease  of  the  hip-joint. 

Children  with  certain  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  some- 
times have  hyperaesthesia  of  portions  of  the  surface ;  it  is  especially 
marked  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk.  The  physician  might 
be  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  tenderness  occurred  over  the  seat  of 
the  disease  and  indicated  an  inflammation  ;  but  the  pain  of  hyperaes- 
thesia can  be  diagnosticated  from  that  of  inflammation  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  extensive,  is  less  on  firm  than  light  pressure,  and  is  especially 
observed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs.  The  symptoms  per- 
taining to  the  nervous  system  occurring  in  the  various  diseases  treated 
of  in  this  book  will  be  fully  described  in  connection  with  those  diseases, 
and,  therefore,  need  not  detain  us  in  this  connection. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

The  young  practitioner  is  often  perplexed  in  deciding  exactly  what 
dose  of  the  stronger  and  more  dangerous  medicinal  agents  to  prescribe 
for  a  child.  A  practical  rule,  which  holds  good  for  many  medicines, 
has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Cowling,  as  follows  :  "The  proportional  dose 
for  any  age  under  adult  life  is  represented  by  the  number  of  the  follow- 
ing birthday  divided  by  twenty-four.*'  This  rule  is  inadmissible  for 
infants  under  the  age  of  six  months,  but  will  apply  for  those  that  are 
older,  for  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  medicines.  Another  rule  pro- 
posed by  another  British  physician,  Professor  Clarke,  is  based  on  differ- 
ences in  weight  of  children  and  adults :  The  adult  dose  is  represented 
by  150.  The  dose  of  a  child  is  determined  by  dividing  its  weight  in 
pounds  by  150.  But  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  of  practical  im- 
portance, that  children  bear  and  often  require,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  effect,  a  much  larger  proportionate  dose  of  certain  agents  than 
adults.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  active  elimination  in  child- 
hood. Belladonna  is  notably  one  of  the  agents  which  children  tolerate ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  some  children  can  take  a  much  larger  dose 
of  it  than  others,  without  producing  the  physiological  effects.  Thus, 
recently,  I  increased  gradually  the  tincture  of  belladonna  to  twelve 
drops  for  a  child  of  four  years,  without  producing  the  usual  efflo- 
rescence;  and  Farquharson  says  "  the  dose  .  .  .  I  have  pushed  in 
a  child  of  ten,  suffering  from  incontinence  of  urine,  to  foij  (British 
Pharmacop.)  with  good  effect,  and  the  development  of  mild  forms  of 
physiological  disturbance.'*  Arsenic  is  also  better  tolerated  by  children 
than  adults.  An  infant  of  six  months  can  take  two-drop  doses  of  Fow- 
ler's solution  three  times  daily  without  ill-effect.  Prussic  acid,  strychnia, 
iron,  ipecacuanha,  and  alcohol,  are  also  required  in  larger  proportionate 
doses  in  childhood  than  is  indicated  by  the  rule  either  of  Dr.  Cowling 
or  Professor  Clarke. 

When  practicable,  medicines  should  be  given  in  the  liquid  form.  Those 
not  soluble  may  often  be  given  in  suspension,  in  some  vehicle  which  in 
great  part  disguises  the  taste.  A  good  vehicle  for  the  bitter  vegetables, 
as  the  salts  of  quinia,  is  the  elixir  adjuvans  of  Caswell  and  Hazard. 
The  following  is  the  formula  for  its  preparation : 

R. — Cort.  Rurant J^* 

Pulv.  semin.  coriandr. 

Pulv.  semin.  carui ^^  5J' 

Pulv.  cort.  pnini  Virgin iansB        ....  5iv. 

Pulv.  rad.  glycyrrhiz» ^vj. — Misce. 

Menstruum,  Alcohol partis  j. 

Aquaa part.  ij88. — Misce. 

Percolat.  O.  v,  et  adde — 

Syr.  siinplic 

Aqu»    ..••••••.  ^^  Oiiss. 
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The  elixir  adjuvans  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  many  other  medicines  apart  from  those  which  are  repul- 
sive on  account  of  their  bitterness.  It  holds  them  in  suspension  so  that 
if  they  have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  elixir  it  is  necessary  to 
shake  the  bottle  thoroughly  before  using  it.  The  elixir  taraxaci  comp. 
is  another  good  vehicle  for  bitter  vegetables,  although,  like  the  elixir 
adjuvans,  not  officinal.  I  am  sure  from  many  observations,  that  un- 
pleasant doses  are  apt  to  be  wasted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the 
repugnance  of  children  to  medicines  employed  has  induced  many  a 
parent  to  seek  other  and  less  disagreeable  modes  of  treatment.  Chem- 
istry has  greatly  aided  the  therapeutics  of  childhood,  in  that  it  has 
enabled  us,  in  so  many  ii;i8tances,  to  prescribe  the  active  principles  in 
place  of  the  large,  nauseous  doses  formerly  employed. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

RACHITIS. 

Rachitis,  or  rickets,  is  regarded  as  a  constitutional  disease,  though 
the  symptoms  and  lesions  which  characterize  it  pertain  chiefly  to  one 
of  the  systems.  It  occurs  in  the  first  years  of  life,  and,  therefore, 
during  the  period  of  most  active  growth  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  mani- 
fested by  an  abnormal  nutrition  and  changed  physiological  action  of  the 
bone-producing  tissues,  namely,  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  the  peri- 
osteum, and  by  the  arrest,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  deposition  of 
Ume-salts  in  these  tissues. 


Frequency  of  Raohiti& 

Rachitis  is  a  common  result  of  faulty  diet  and  of  antlhygienic  con- 
ditions, and  is,  therefore,  frequent  among  the  poor  of  cities,  and 
especially  in  families  who  dwell  in  crowded  tenement  houses.  It  has, 
heretofore,  been  prevalent  in  the  city  infantile  asylums,  but  of  late 
years,  as  regards  at  least  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  much  less  common, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  attention  now  given  to  sanitary  require- 
ments in  the  management  of  these  institutions.  Mild  cases  of  rickets 
are  often  overlooked,  since  physicians  may  not  be  summoned  to  attend 
them,  while  even  if  they  be  summoned,  many,  who  have  not  given 
particular  attention  to  this  disease,  are  apt  to  err  in  diagnosis,  and  to 
refer  the  symptoms  to  some  other  than  the  true  cause.  Commencing 
gradually  and  insidiously,  rachitis  not  infrequently  continues  for  months, 
even  in  its  typical  form,  before  a  correct  diagnosis  is  made.  In  the 
absence  of  deformity,  which  is  a  late  symptom,  the  fretfulness,  tender- 
ness of  surface,  and  perspirations,  receive  a  wrong  explanation.     Prac- 
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titioners  who  have  heretofore  given  little  attention  to  this  malady,  and 
who  believe  it  to  be  rare,  if  they  are  instructed  in  reference  to  its 
characteristic  signs,  and  look  for  them  in  their  visits  among  the  city 
poor,  are  surprised  at  the  number  of  cases  with  which  they  meet.  A 
few  years  since,  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  a  rachitic  child,  whose  head  had  so  changed  from  the  normal 
shape,  that  the  nurses,  as  well  as  the  physician,  had  remarked  the  dif- 
ference. Prompted  by  the  occurrence  of  this  case,  which  had  gradually 
developed  under  my  eyes,  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
infants,  and  discovered,  what  I  had  not  previously  suspected,  that  about 
one  in  nine  had  become  rachitic.  In  most  of  the  infants  the  disease 
was  mild,  but  with  symptoms  so  characteristic  that  it  was  readily  recog- 
nized. By  effecting  certain  improvements  in  the  diet,  among  which 
was  the  daily  allowance  of  beef-tea  to  the  older  infants,  rachitb,  unless 
of  a  mild  type,  has  since  been  rare  in  this  institution. 

The  late  Dr.  John  S.  Parry,  of  Philadelphia,  stated  that  at  least 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  children,  between  the  ages  of  one 
month  and  five  years,  who  came  under  his  observation  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  publication  of  his 
paper,  in  1872,  were  rachitic.  This  is  certainly  a  larger  proportion 
of  those  who  present  indubitably  rachitic  symptoms  than  occurs  in  any 
of  the  three  New  York  institutions  for  children  with  which  I  have  an 
oflScial  connection.  In  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  with  its  six- 
teen hundred  inmates,  and  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Out-door 
Poor,  where  over  eight  thousand  children  are  annually  treated,  rachitis 
is  certainly  less  frequent  than  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Parry. 
In  Europe,  from  the  testimony  of  many  observers,  both  continental  and 
British,  rickets  is  very  common  among  the  families  who  seek  medical 
advice  in  the  institutions  of  charity.  Kitter  von  Rittershain  finds  that 
thirty-one  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  are  brought  to  the  Prague 
Medical  "  Poliklinik,"  are  rachitic,  and  Prof.  Henoch  states  that  the 
proportion  is  equally  large  in  the  families  of  Berlin,  who  are  in  similar 
reduced  circumstances.  According  to  Dr.  Gee,  whose  statement  was, 
however,  made  as  far  back  as  1867-68,  of  the  patients  under  the  age 
of  two  years,  in  the  London  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  30.3  per  cent, 
are  rachitic.  Both  Dr.  Hillier  and  Sir  Wm.  Jenner  not  only  allude  to 
the  frequency  of  rachitis,  but  state  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many  deaths 
in  London  families.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  malady,  though 
not  rare  in  American  cities  where  ill-fed  and  ill-housed  families  con- 
gregate, is  less  prevalent  than  in  families  similarly  situated  in  Europe. 
The  greater  immunity  in  this  country  must  be  due  to  other  causes  besides 
difference  in  nationality,  for  the  poor  of  American  cities  are  largely  of 
foreign  birth. 

But  rachitis  does  not  occur  exclusively  among  the  poor.  Children 
of  well-to-do  families  are  also  liable  to  it,  provided  that  the  conditions 
soon  to  be  enumerated  are  present.  Ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
hygienic  requirements  of  young  children,  and  especially  the  use  of 
improper  diet,  leads  to  the  development  of  rachitis  in  wealthy  as  well 
as  in  destitute  families.  Merei,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Disorders  of 
Infantile  Development  (London,    1855),  states   that  in  Manchester, 
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where  his  observations  were  made,  one  child  in  every  five,  in  families 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  presented  rachitic  symptoms ;  and  he  be- 
lieves that  this  cannot  be  much  above  the  real  proportion  in  "  the  whole 
of  the  wealthy  classes/' 

Rachitis,  in  its  milder  form,  is  not  uncommon  in  affluent  families  in 
this  country,  the  cause  of  the  delayed  dentition,  the  fretfulness,  and  per- 
spiration, not  being  suspected  in  many  instances,  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities to  observe.  Often  family  physicians  are  not  consulted  in 
reference  to  such  symptoms,  and  when  they  are  called  in,  so  little 
attention  has  rachitis  received  on  the  part  of  many  practitioners,  that 
they  are  very  apt  to  overlook  the  true  pathological  state  which  is  present. 
Still,  admitting  the  fact  that  many  cases  are  not  diagnosticated,  I  repeat 
that,  though  rachitis  is  not  uncommon  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  its 
percentage  of  frequency  falls  below  that  observed  in  European  cities,  a 
fact  which  may  be  due  to  less  crowding  in  their  domiciles,  and  to  a 
more  liberal  and  better  supply  of  food  among  the  families  of  the  poor 
in  this  country. 

Affe  at  which  Rachitis  Ooours. 

Rachitis  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  disease  of  infancy,  commencing 
prior  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Now  and  then,  it,  or  a  state 
closely  resembling  it,  occurs  in  the  fortus,  causing 
deformities,  such  as  are  present  in  typical  cases. 
In  the  Kinderspital  Museum,  at  Prague,  is  a  spec- 
imen showing  this,  and  described  by  Hitter.  Hink 
and  Winkler  also  describe  such  cases,  and  Virchow 
alludes  to  a  specimen  in  the  Wurzburg  Museum, 
which  exhibits  such  deformities  as  characterize 
rachitis.  Bcdnar  even  regards  fcetal  rachitis  as  not 
uncommon  (Ilillier,  Parry).  In  the  Wood  Museum 
of  Bellevue  Hospital,  is  a  skeleton  which  is  prob- 
ably similar  to  those  in  the  Prague  and  Wurzburg 
Museums.  It  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the 
deformities  of  this  congenital  disease.  The  case 
occurred  in  my  practice,  and  the  dissection  was 
made  by  Prof.  Francis  Delafield.  The  infant,  born 
at  term,  died  a  few  hours  after  birth  from  atelectasis, 
apparently  produced  by  the  contracted  state  of  the 
thoracic  walls.  The  parents  were  hard-working 
English  people,  whose  mode  of  life  and  surroundings 
were  such  as  are  known  to  conduce  to  rachitis. 
They  were  free  from  syphilitic  taint.  The  accom- 
panying woodcut  (Fig.  G)  represents  this  skeleton. 

The  following  remarkable  case  of  supposed  foetal 
rachitis  was   related  to  me  by  Heitzmann,  whose  interesting  experi- 
ments will  be  presently  detailed: 

Case  1. — A  woman  who  had  frequently  inhaled  the  vapor  of  lactic 
acid  each  day,  for  many  months,  as  she  was  employed  to  feed  animals 


Skeleton  of  a  rachitic 
inrant  which  died  a  tew 
hours  after  birth. 
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with  this  agent,  gave  birth  to  an  infant,  at  term,  which  died  imraediatelv 
after  it  was  born.  It  exhibited  the  signs  of  congenital  rachitis  in  a  high 
degree.  The  skull  bones  were  completely  absent ;  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
bones  of  the  extremities,  and  in  those  of  the  ribs,  there  were  scanty 
depositions  of  lime-salts,  aud  numerous  infractions.  The  death  of  the 
child  was  evidently  due  to  the  absence  of  the  skull  bones,  inasmuch  as 
the  pressure  of  the  womb  during  delivery  had  caused  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. All  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  found  in  full 
development  aud  healthy. 

We  will  see,  hereafter,  that  the  theory  which  attributes  rachitis,  in 
certain  instances,  to  a  chemical  irritant,  is  substantiated  by  experiment, 
and  that  it  has  already  been  shown  that  two  such  agents,  phosphorus  and 
lactic  acid,  may  cause  this  disease.  Now,  as  the  irritating  action  of 
phosphorus  on  the  o^eous  system  occurs  when  it  is  inhaled  in  the  form 
of  vapor,  as  well  as  when  received  in  the  ingesta,  so  lactic  acid,  if  the 
above  case  be  rightly  interpreted,  produces  its  special  effect  upon  tlie 
bone-producing  tissues  when  inhaled,  as  decidedly  as  when  received  in 
the  ingesta  or  generated  in  the  system.  These  remarks  seem  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  this  unusual  case,  although  they  anticipate  what 
will  be  said  under  the  head  of  etiology.  In  the  ISfew  York  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  for  November,  1870,  Prof.  Abraham  Jacobi  also  published 
the  description  of  a  case  of  congenital  rachitic  craniotabes.  Whether 
or  not  we  accept  as  genuine  all  the  reported  cases  of  foetal  rachitis, 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  from  the  number  of  observations  already  made 
and  carefully  recorded,  and  from  the  opinion  of  high  authorities  like 
Virchow,  that  such  cases  do  occur. 

Enlargement  of  the  cos  to- chondral  articulations  known  as  the  "  ra- 
chitic rosary,**  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  signs  of 
rickets,  has  been  observed,  though  rarely,  in  infants  only  a  few  weeks 
old.  Dr.  Parry  saw  it  as  early  as  the  sixth  week  after  birth,^  and  Dr. 
Gee  at  the  third  or  fourth  week.^  This  should  not,  however,  be  regarded 
HS  a  sign  of  rachitis,  unless  the  enlargement  be  so  great  that  it  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  examination  through  the  integument,  or  by  sight, 
for  in  young  children,  with  the  bones  in  the  process  of  normal  develop- 
ment, these  joints  usually  have  a  diameter  a  little  larger  than  that  of 
the  ribs.  Rachitis,  with  few  exceptions,  begins  within  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  life.  Though  first  detected  and  diagnosticated  at  a  later 
date,  it  will  ordinarily  be  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  its  symptoms 
had  an  earlier  beginning.  Still,  according  to  certain  observers,  it  may 
have  a  considerably  later  commencement.  Glisson,  Portal,  and  Tripier 
state  that  they  have  seen  it  commence  in  children  who  were  well  on 
toward  the  age  of  puberty.  Sir  Wm.  Jenner  states  that  he  has  seen 
children  of  seven  and  eight  years,  who  were  only  beginning  to  suffer 
from  rachitis.* 

The  following  are  the  aggregate  statistics  of  Bruennische,  von  Rit- 
tershain,  and  Ritsche,  relating  to  the  age  at  which  rachitis  occurs : 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January.  1872. 

*  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv. 

*  Lancet,  December  11,  1880. 
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Ko.  of  Cases. 

During  the  firat  half  year, 99 

"        *♦    second  half  of  first  year, 259 

•*         *♦        "      year, 842 

"         "    third  year, 134 

"         "    fourth  year 81 

"         »«    fifth  year, 17 

Between  the  fifth  and  ninth  years, 21 

Aggregate, 908 


Causes  of  Rachitis. 

Inhbritanck. — ^In  some  infants  there  is  an  undoubted  hereditary 
predisposition  to  rachitis.  Feeble  digestion  and  defective  assimilation 
in  the  iniknt,  which  are,  as  we  shall  see,  important  factors  in  producing 
the  rachitic  state,  are  often  traceable  to  disease  or  cachexia  of  one  or 
both  parents.  The  offspring  of  a  tubercular,  syphilitic,  or  otherwise 
enfeebled  parent,  is  more  likely  to  become  rachitic  than  those  of  healthy 
and  robust  ancestry ;  and  it  appears  that  disease  of  the  mother  is  more 
apt  to  entail  a  rachitic  predisposition  than  that  of  the  father.  Among 
the  parental  causes  may  be  mentioned  poverty,  hardships,  and  defective 
nutrition  of  either  parent ;  age  of  the  father,  and  exhausting  discharges 
of  the  mother,  such  as  purulent,  hemorrhoidal,  or  uterine  fluxes. 

Food. — Of  the  exciting  causes,  the  most  common  is  the  use  of  food 
not  suflSciently  nutritive,  or,  if  nutritious,  not  suited  to  the  age  and 
digestive  powers  of  the  child.  Thin  and  poor  breast-milk,  and  artifi- 
cial food  of  poor  quality,  or  not  suitable  for  the  stage  of  growth  and 
development,  are  common  causes  of  rickets.  Those  children  who  have 
been  prematurely  weaned,  and  who  have  been  given  a  food  which  is  not 
a  proper  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment,  and  those  too  long  wet- 
nursed  and  not  allowed  the  additional  nutriment  which  they  require,  are 
especially  liable  to  this  disease.  Those  whose  digestive  power  is  feeble, 
from  whatever  cause,  are  more  apt  to  become  rachitic  than  those  who, 
in  a  state  of  robust  health,  have  a  hearty  digestion.  Hence  we  meet 
with  rickets  as  a  sequel  of  various  protracted  and  exhausting  maladies 
during  infancy. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  rachitis,  that  the  use  of 
food  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  is  the  common  cause  of 
rachitis ;  but  facts  show  that  this  is  not  the  correct  view  of  its  etiology, 
as  it  commonly  occurs,  although  in  its  treatment  these  agents  are  of 
undoubted  value.  The  disturbed  and  altered  nutrition  of  the  osteo- 
plastic tissues,  namely  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  the  periosteum, 
is  the  important  factor  in  producing  the  rachitic  bone  disease,  and  this 
may  occur  although  the  ingesta  contain  a  sufiicient  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime.  Deficiency  of  these  substances  probably  tends  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  lime  deposition,  but  it  is  not  the  essential 
element  in  the  causation  of  the  malady.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unhealthy  condition  and  action  of  the  cartilage  and  periosteum,  or 
rather  in  the  agencies,  now  partly  ascertained,  which  produce  the 
abnormal  state  and  altered  nutrition  of  these  tissues. 
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Artiflolal  Produotloti  Of  Rachitis. 

The  important  fact  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  on  young 
animals,  that  rachitis  can  be  produced,  as  I  have  already  stated,  by  at 
least  two  chemical  agents,  which  may  be  admitted  into  the  system  in 
the  ingesta,  and  which  exert  an  especially  irritating  action  on  the  osteo- 
plastic tissues.  Senator  states,  in  Ziemssen's  Uncyclopcedia,  that 
"  Wegner  .  .  .  has  recently  brought  experimental  evidence  to 
show  that  true  rickets  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  continued 
administration  of  very  minute  doses  of  phosphorus  .  .  .  together 
with  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  lime  from  the  food/'  The  fact 
being  established  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  rickets  by  certain  dele- 
terious principles  in  the  ingesta,  opens  an  interesting  field  for  experi- 
mental inquiry.  .  Since  improper  feeding  and  indigestion  are  known  to 
sustain  a  causative  relation  to  rachitis,  experiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  some  chemical  agent,  developed  in  the  system  during 
the  digestive  process,  or  introduced  with  the  food,  may  not  cause  rachitis 
as  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  the  infant.  Among  the  foremost  in  that  line 
of  experiment  has  been  Dr.  Heitzmann,  a  resident  of  Vienna  when  his 
observations  were  made,  but  now  a  citizen  of  New  York. 

In  young  children,  acids,  especially  the  lactic,  are  commonly  produced, 
and  often  in  large  quantities,  as  the  result  of  improper  feeding,  of  indi- 
gestion, and  of  intestinal  catarrh.  The  acidity  of  the  infant's  stools, 
under  such  conditions  of  ill-health,  is  well  known.  What  more  natural, 
then,  than  the  supposition  or  belief  that  this  acid,  thus  generated, 
sustains  the  same  causative  relation  to  rickets,  as  phosphorus  in  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  with  that  agent.  But  the  acid 
which  is  produced  so  abundantly  in  disturbed  states  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  in  the  infant,  believed  to  be  chiefly  the  lactic,  must,  in  order 
to  reach  the  bones  and  influence  their  nutrition,  pass  through  the  blood, 
which  is  always  alkaline.  This  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theory  that 
lactic  acid  is  the  irritating  agent,  is  removed  by  physiologists,  who  tell 
us  that  among  the  organic  acids  the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  healthy 
blood  is  not  entirely  beyond  doubt,  but  that  it  has  been  found  in  the 
latter  under  abnormal  conditions.^  Lactic  acid  has  also  been  found, 
after  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  system,  in  the  excretion  from  the 
kidneys. 

Heitzmann,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  acid  sustained  a  causa- 
tive relation  to  rickets,  made  a  series  of  experiments,  which  have  passed 
into  the  literature  of  this  disease,  and  he  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
their  details,  as  follows : 

*'Marchand,  Ragsky,  Lehman,  Simon,  and  others  have  found  free 
lactic  acid  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  rickets  and  osteo- 
malacia. C.  Schmidt  discovered  lactic  acid  in  the  liquid  of  malacic 
shaft-bones  which  were  transformed  into  globular  cysts.  Encouraged 
by  these  chemical  researches,  I  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  action  of  lactic  acid,  administered  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  sub- 


*  Heinrich  Frey,  of  Zurich. 
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cataneous  injection,  upon  the  bones  of  living  animals,  which  experi- 
ments were  begun  in  April,  1872,  and  continued  until  the  end  of 
October,  1873.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  five  dogs,  seven  cats, 
two  rabbits,  and  one  squirrel.  On  dogs  and  cats  under  one  year  of  age, 
the  lactic  acid,  given  either  by  mouth  or  injection,  in  combination  with 
restricted  administration  of  calcareous  food,  produced  swelling  of  the 
epiphyses  of  the  shaft-bones  and  of  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs,  at 
their  attachments  to  the  costal  cartilages.  This  result  was  plain  in  the 
second  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  lactic  acid  treatment.  Up  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks,  the  swelling  of  the  epiphyses  and  of  the 
ends  of  the  ribs  kept  increasing,  and  then  was  accompanied  by  curva- 
tures of  the  bones  of  the  extremities.  As  accompanying  symptoms,  I 
noticed  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
bronchi,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines,  with  emaciation  and  convulsive 
movements  of  the  extremities.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
epiphyses  gave  an  image  fully  identical  with  that  of  the  epiphyses  of 
rickety  children.  Upon  continuing  the  administration  of  the  lactic 
acid,  the  swelling  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  shaft-bones  gradually  increased, 
and  so  did  the  curvatures  of  the  same  bones.  After  four  or  five 
months  of  lactic  acid  treatment,  under  often  repeated  catarrhal  inflam- 
mations of  the  above-named  mucous  layers,  the  shaft-bones  became  soft 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  be  bent  like  the  branches  of  a  willow- 
tree.  After  from  four  to  eleven  months  of  the  same  treatment,  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  bones  gave  a  result  corresponding  with 
that  obtained  from  the  bones  of  women  who  have  died  with  osteomalacia. 

"On  the  three  herbivorous  animals  no  swelling  of  the  epiphyses  was 
noticeable.  One  rabbit  died  three  months  and  the  other  five  months 
after  the  commencement  of  administration  of  the  lactic  acid,  but  with 
symptoms  of  inanition.  No  marked  evidences  of  rachitis  or  malacia 
were  traceable  in  the  bones  of  these  animals.  The  squirrel,  on  the 
contrary,  which  died  after  thirteen  months  of  treatment  with  lactic 
acid,  gave  all  the  features  of  osteomalacia. 

'^My  experiments  give  the  result  that  hy  continitous  administration 
of  lactic  acidj  at  first  rickets^  and  afterwards  osteomalacia^  can  be 
artificially  produced  in  flesh-eaters;  while  in  herbivorous  animals, 
osteomalacia  sets  in  without  preceding  symptoms  of  rickets.  Through 
these  experiments  I  have  proved  the  identity  in  nature  of  these  two 
diseases,  the  differences  in  their  course  being  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  age  at  which  the  solution  of  the  lime-salts  is  established.  .  .  . 
Rickets  can  be  produced  on  dogs  and  cats  only  under  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  monthsi  Mr.  Hess  fed  with  lactic  acid  a  dog  of  the  age  of  one 
and  a  half  years,  and  failed  to  produce  rickets.  This  result  is  in  full 
agreement  with  my  experiments.  I  maintain  that  lactic  acid,  though 
not  free  in  the  blood,  if  in  contact  with  the  tissues  producing  bone,  or 
with  fully  developed  bone,  owing  to  its  great  affinity  for  lime,  either 
prevents  the  formation  of  bone  (rickets),  or  dissolves  ready-made  bone 
(osteomalacia).'* 

On  the  other  hand,  rachitis  sometimes  occurs  in  infants  who  present 
no  history  of  indigestion  or  of  intestinal  catarrh,  and  in  whom  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  belief  that  lactic  or  any  other  acid  is  produced  in 
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undue  or  injurious  quantity.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  such  cases, 
inquiry  elicits  the  fact  of  antihygienic  conditions,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  imperfect  digestion,  or  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  such  as 
produces  lactic  acid.  In  the  cases  occurring  in  the  New  York  Infant 
Asylum,  alluded  to  above,  some  of  the  children  had  manifest  gastro- 
intestinal derangement;  but  others,  who  were  wet-nursed,  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  faulty  digestion,  though  the  nutriment  which  they  received  was 
probably  insufiBcient ;  for,  as  already  sUited,  by  providing  a  more  liberal 
diet,  by  allowing  among  other  articles  the  iuice  of  meat,  rachitis  became 
much  less  frequent,  and  is  seldom  observed  at  present  among  the  infiints 
of  that  institution,  unless  in  a  very  mild  form. 

Virchow  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  prime  factor  in  causing 
rachitis  is  tlie  use  of  a  diet  that  is  deficient  in  calcareous  salts,  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  the  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Heitzmann,  the 
administration  of  calcareous  food  to  the  animals  was  restricted.  Still, 
as  Niemeyer  has  well  said,  deprivation  or  restricted  use  of  the  chalky 
salts  cannot  possibly  cause  the  most  important  histological  change  in 
rachitis,  namely,  the  proliferation  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  and 
periosteum,  and  we  must  look  for  some  other  factor  in  the  causation. 

Pathology  furnishes  many  examples  of  chronic  disease  attended  by 
proliferation  of  tissue,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  uniform.  Cirrhosis, 
with  its  proliferation  of  hepatic  connective  tissue,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  presents  a  similitude  in  some  respects  to  rachitis,  is  sometimes 
undoubtedly  produced  by  the  irritating  action  of  a  chemical  agent,  to 
wit,  alcohol;  but  all  physicians  know  that  there  are  many  cirrhotic 
patients  who  refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  fonp.  In 
like  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  admit,  as  we  must  in  the  light 
of  experiments,  that  certain  chemical  agents,  notably  phosphorus  and 
lactic  acid,  introduced  into  the  system  or  produced  in  it,  cause  rachitis 
by  their  irritating  action,  there  are  other  typical  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  operation  of  such  agents.  We  must,  therefore, 
remain  in  the  belief  that  rachitis,  like  many  other  pathological  pro- 
cesses, does  not  result  from  a  fixed  and  uniform  cause,  but  from  con- 
ditions which  vary  to  a  certain  extent  in  different  patients. 


Anatoxnloal  Oharaoters  of  Rachitis. 

For  convenience  of  description,  the  course  of  rachitis  is  divided  into 
three  periods :  (1)  That  of  proliferation  and  altered  nutrition  of  car- 
tilage and  periosteum  ;  (2)  That  of  curvature  and  deformity ;  (3)  That 
of  reconstruction. 

Anatomical  Characters  in  the  Stage  of  Proliferation  and 
Altered  Nutrition. — Ossification  of  a  long  bone  occurs  from  the 
epiphyseal  cartilages,  and  from  the  periosteal  or  fibrous  membrane 
which  surrounds,  nourishes,  and  protects  the  bone.  Growth  in  length 
is  from  the  former,  in  thickness  from  the  latter.  As  regards  the  flat 
bone,  while  growth  in  thickness  occurs  from  the  periosteum,  that  in 
breadth  is  from  the  cartilage  of  its  border,  which  corresponds  with  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  of  the  long  bone. 
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Cartilaginous  ChangeB. — If  we  examine  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  of 
a  long  bone  during  normal  ossification,  we  observe,  first  beginning  at 
the  distal  end,  a  white  zone,  consisting  of  a  hyaline  matrix,  in  which 
are  the  usual  cartilage  cells.  This  constitutes  most  of  the  cartilage. 
Underneath  this,  and  nearer  the  bone,  is  the  zone  of  proKferatioUy  tne 
cartilage  in  which  is  softer  and  more  yielding  than  that  of  the  distal 
zone,  in  consequence  of  cell  formation,  and  absorption  of  the  matrix  to 
make  way  for  cell-groups.  Each  cartilage  cell  in  the  proliferating  zone 
has  divided  into  two  cells,  and  each  of  these  cells  into  two  other  cells, 
and  the  division  has  been  repeated  so  that  eight  cells  instead  of  one 
are  observed,  surrounded  by  a  common  capsule.  The  capsule  becomes 
distended  by  the  cell  multiplication,  and  by  the  swelling  of  each  cell, 
the  size  of  which  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  parent  cell. 
Near  the  bone,  namely,  along  the  extremity  of  the  diaphysis,  the  cell- 
groups,  enclosed  in  their  capsules,  nearly  touch  each  other,  the  matrix 
having,  for  the  most  part,  been  absorbed.  The  end  of  the  diaphysis  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  these  cell-groups,  about  to  undergo  ossification, 
with  aluQOSt  no  intervening  matrix.  The  proliferating  zone  has  very 
little  depth.  It  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  very  thin,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible layer  of  a  reddish-gray  color  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft.  It  is 
so  shallow  that  it  does  not  perceptibly  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
cartilage. 

In  rachitis,  the  state  of  affairs  is  different.  The  zone  of  proliferation, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single,  or  at  most  a  double,  layer  of  cell- 
groups,  consists  of  many  layers  involving  nearly  the  whole  epiphyseal 
cartilage.  The  cells,  still  enclosed  in  their  distended  capsules,  undergo 
a  more  frequent  division  than  in  health,  so  that  instead  of  groups  of 
eight  cells,  as  in  the  normal  state,  each  group  consists  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  cells.  Therefore,  in  rachitis,  the  proliferating  cartilaginous  zone 
is  a  broad  cushion,  very  soft,  of  a  grayish  translucent  appearance,  causing 
the  characteristic  swelling  observed  around  the  joint.  Over  the  distal 
end  of  the  proliferating  cartilage,  there  may  still  be  a  layer  or  zone, 
though  perhaps  of  little  depth,  of  normal  cartilage,  like  that  in  health. 

Osaeojis  Changes. — While  this  occurs,  the  ossifying  process  is  also 
arrested.  We  indeed  perceive  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  bone  forma- 
tion. The  Haversian  canals,  surrounded  by  capillary  loops,  extend 
from  the  bone  into  the  proliferating  zone  of  cartilage.  Their  extension 
is  effected  by  absorption  of  the  matrix  and  appropriation  of  cell-groups 
which  lie  in  their  way.  The  cells  in  these  groups,  as  they  enter  the 
Haversian  system,  become  much  smaller  by  a  rapid  segmentation, 
forming  medullary  cells.  We  also  find,  as  further  evidence  of  the 
attempt  at  bone-formation,  granules  and  masses  of  lime  scattered 
through  the  cartilage,  and  here  and  there  spiculae  and  nodules  of  true 
bone,  springing  up  from  the  bony  substratum  of  the  shaft.  Some  of 
the  canals  extend  far  into  the  cartilage,  nearly  indeed  to  its  free  surface, 
but  most  of  them  terminate  in  its  lowest  portion.  The  growth  of  bone 
in  thickness  occurs  from  the  under  surface  of  the  periosteum.  In 
health,  a  soft,  vascular,  germinal  tissue  springs  from  the  periosteal 
sur&ce,  and  rapidly  receives  lime-salts,  and  is  transformed  into  bone. 
This  germinal  tissue,  consisting  largely  of  capillaries  arising  from  the 
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fibrous  tissue  of  the  periosteum,  is  a  very  tbm  substratum,  barely  visible, 
transient,  and  constantly  changing,  from  its  conversion  into  bone. 

In  rachitis,  this  vascular  subperiosteal  tissue,  not  undergoing,  or 
undergoing  slowly  and  imperfectly,  the  osseous  transformation,  and  at 
the  same  time  increasing  more  rapidly  than  in  health,  under  the  irritat- 
ing influence  of  the  rachitic  disease  becomes  a  thick  layer.  Its  color 
and  appearance  are  like  spleen  pulp,  so  that  the  older  observers  sup- 
posed there  was  a  hemorrhagic  extravasation  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  bone.  There  is,  however,  no  extravasation  of  blood,  unless  it 
accidentally  occur  from  the  numerous  delicate  capillaries.  The  resem- 
blance to  extravasated  blood,  or  spleen  pulp,  is  due  to  the  abundant 
growth  of  large  and  thin-walled  capillaries  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  periosteum,  as  shown  by  the  microscopy.  This  vascular  outgrowth 
is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  uniform  over  the  diaphysis  of  the  long  bones, 
while  upon  the  cranial  bones  its  thickness  is  much  greater  in  one  locality 
than  in  another.  The  attempt  at  ossification  also  appears  in  this  tissue. 
Lime-salts  are  scantily  and  loosely  deposited  through  it,  forming  osteo- 
phytes— vascular  and  fragile — rather  than  true  bone. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  does  rachitis  affect  bone  which  is 
already  formed  when  the  rachitic  state  begins  ?  Virchow's  answer  is 
the  following:  "  Rachitis  has  .  .  .  by  more  accurate  investigation 
been  shown  to  consist,  not  in  a  process  of  softening  in  the  old  bone,  as 
it  had  previously  been  considered  to  be,  but  in  a  non-solidification  of 
the  fresh  layers  as  they  form ;  the  old  layers  being  consumed  by  the 
normally  progressive  formation  of  medullary  cavities,  and  the  new 
remaining  soft,  the  bone  becomes  brittle.*'  ^  It  seems,  however,  from  the 
experiments  of  Ileitzmann,  that  this  opinion  should  be  modified,  at 
least  as  regards  rachitis  produced  by  lactic  acid.  Moreover,  in  rachitic 
crahiotabes,  occurring  in  infancy,  there  is  certainly  bone  absorption, 
for  portions  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  are  absorbed  to  cause 
the  soft  spaces.  We  must,  therefore,  believe  that  there  is  in  rachitis 
more  or  less  absorption  of  lime-salts  in  the  bone,  in  addition  to  that 
required  in  the  normal  growth  of  medullary  cavities  and  canals  for 
vessels. 

In  healthy  bone,  the  earthy  salts  are  in  excess  of  organic  matter, 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one;  but  in  rachitis  the  proportion 
is  reversed,  the  organic  matter  being  much  in  excess.  The  following 
table  gives  analyses  of  rachitic  bones  by  Marchand,  Davy,  Boettger, 
and  Friedleben: 


Femnr. 

Radius. 

Vertebra. 

Inorganic. 

Organic. 

Inorganic.      Organic. 

Inorganic. 

Organic. 

Case     I. 
Case    II. 
Cape  III. 
Case  IV. 

20  60 
87  80 
20.89 
62.86 

79.40 

62.20  (conval ) 

79.11 

47.15 

21.24        78  76 
20.00        80.00 

18.68 

82.29 

... 

81.32 
67.71 

*  Cellular  Pathology,  Chance's  Translation,  Lecture  x\x. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  relative  proportion  of  organic  and  in- 
organic matter  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  at  different  stages 
of  the  same  case.  In  severe  rachitis  many  bones  are  affected.  It  is 
stilted  that  there  is  no  bone  in  the  entire  skeleton  that  may  not  suffer, 
but  in  mild  cases  only  a  few  are  involved,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  produce  structural  changes,  appreciable  to  touch  or  sight. 

Pathology  of  Rachitis, — In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
the  pathology  of  rachitis.  What  is  its  nature?  Niemeyer,  in  my 
opinion,  expresses  the  correct  view,  when  he  says  "it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  probable  hypothesis  regarding  the  cause  of  rachitis  is  that 
which  refers  it  to  inflammation  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  and  peri- 
osteum." The  increased  vascularity  of  the  periosteum,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  periosteum  and  cartilage,  the  tenderness  and  pain  on  motion, 
and  the  febrile  movement  in  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  indicate  in- 
flammation rather  than  any  other  recognized  pathological  state.  The 
rachitic  inflammation  as  it  affects  the  osseous  system,  appears  to  be  of 
a  chronic  or  subacute  character,  presenting  an  analogy  with  certain 
other  well-known  inflammations,  such  as  cirrhosis  and  certain  forms 
of  chronic  nephritis,  in  which  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  and 
sclerosis  occur.  The  eburnation  rather  than  normal  ossification,  which 
terminates  the  rachitic  process,  may  properly  be  considered  an  x)steo- 
sclerosis.  Comformably  with  the  theory  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  rachitis,  the  periosteum  is  found  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  of  a 
reddish  hue  from  hypersemia,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  newly 
formed  capillaries  underneath,  which  have  been  described  above  as 
forming  a  layer  of  considerable  thickness,  known  as  the  "germinal, 
vascular  tissue.**  Moreover,  as  in  inflammation,  some  secretion  along 
with  the  vascular  growth  occurs  over  the  bone  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  periosteum.  The  various  interspaces  in  long,  short,  and  flat 
bones,  the  diploe,  cancelli,  and  interlamellar  openings,  contain  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  that  exuded  under  the  periosteum.  It  appears  to  be 
an  inflammatory  exudation. 

Anatomical  Characters  in  the  Stage  of  Deformity. — Rachitic 
bone,  when  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  time  and  is  still  in  its 
active  period,  presents  a  bluish  or  dusky-red  appearance,  from  its  in- 
creased vascularity.  After  a  variable  time,  weeks  or  months  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  deformities  begin  to  appear. 

Spiegelberg*s  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  rachitic  foetus  cor- 
responds for  the  most  part  with  what  I  observed  in  the  one  whose  skeleton 
is  represented  in  Fig.  6.  According  to  this  writer,  the  body  and  limbs 
are  plump :  the  latter  short  and  curved ;  the  abdomen  large  and  promi- 
nent ;  and  the  head  sometimes  hydrocephalic.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
loose,  and  the  adipose  tissue  well  developed;  the  liver  large ;  the  epi- 
physes swollen  and  soft ;  the  short  and  curved  diaphyses  sometimes 
broken.  The  rotundity  of  the  thorax  is  preserved,  and  the  sternum  is 
not  carried  forward,  since  there  has  been  no  respiration ;  the  ribs,  in 
softness  and  liability  to  fracture,  correspond  with  the  long  bones  of  the 
extremities.  The  sternum,  most  of  all  the  bones,  shows  the  delay  in 
ossification ;  the  clavicle  is  among  those  least  afiected.     The  cranium 
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may  be  represented  by  a  membranous  bag  ^Hh  plaques  of  bone,  or  the 
cranial  bones  may  be  tbrmed  and  in  shape,  Out  thickened,  and  softened ; 
the  sacral  promontory  is  pressed  forward  and  downward;  the  sacral 
vertebrae  flattened ;  the  ilia  flattened  and  widened,  and  the  pubic  arch 
increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  deformities  with  those  in  the  child, 
since  they  occur  under  conditions  so  very  different.  Rachitic  bone 
seldom  retains  its  normal  form  or  shape;  its  projecting  points  are 
rounded,  and  as  soon  as  it  softens,  it  begins  to  yield  to  pressure  exerted 
upon  it.  Hence  the  curvatures,  so  common  and  characteristic.  The 
portion  of  a  long  bone  which  is  formed  after  rachitis  commences,  con- 
tains so  little  earthy  matter  that  it  bends  readily  in  its  fresh  state, 
either  by  muscular  action  or  by  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  *'in  the 
manner,"  says  Vogel,  *'of  a  quill  or  willow  stick.**  The  interior  of  the 
bone,  which  was  formed  before  rachitis  began,  and  which  contains 
nearly  or  quite  the  normal  proportion  of  lime,  is  apt  to  break  instead 
of  bending,  but,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  soft  tissue,  the 
fi-agments  are  not  displaced,  and  probably  do  not  crepitate.  So  scanty 
is  the  calcareous  deposition  in  typical  cases,  that,  says  Trousseau,  ''the 
bones  ....  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  with  as  much  ease  as  a  carrot 
or  other  soft  root,**  and  the  dried  specimen  weighs  but  from  one-sixth 
to  one-eighth  as  much  as  normal  bone.  One  writer  states  that  the 
dried  rachitic  bone  is  sometimes  so  porous,  from  the  small  amount  of 
lime  which  it  contains,  that  it  is  possible  to  respire  through  it,  as 
through  a  sponge. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  bones  which  exhibit  most  strikingly  the  rachitic 
change,  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  carefiilly  examined  in  making 
the  diagnosis,  are  the  cranial  bones,  the  ribs,  and  the  radius — the  sternal 
ends  of  the  ribs,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  It  is  seldom  that 
these  bones  do  not  give  evidence  of  the  disease,  if  it  be  present,  and  in 
greater  degree  than  other  bones.  They  are  the  first  to  be  affected  to  an 
extent  that  is  appreciable  to  the  observer. 

Changes  in  the  Cranial  Bones. — In  these  bones  interesting  and  im- 
portant alterations  occur.  Their  edges,  which  correspond  with  the  epi- 
physeal cartilages,  undergo  proliferation,  and  become  thickened  like  the 
latter.  This  thickening,  and  the  delayed  union  of  the  sutures,  produce 
grooves^  which  can  be  traced  by  the  fingers  between  the  bones,  and 
which  are  sometimes  appreciable  to  the  sight.  Rachitis  causes  some 
enlargement  of  the  cranium,  but  the  enlargement  seems  greater  than  it 
really  is,  on  account  of  the  retarded  growth  of  the  facial  bones.  In  a 
discussion  on  rachitis  in  the  London  rathological  Society,  reported  in 
the  Lan^et^  it  was  stated  that  in  seventeen  rachitic  children,  with  an 
average  age  of  4.72  years,  the  average  circumference  of  the  head  was 
21.22  inches,  while  in  the  same  number  who  were  non-rachitic,  and 
with  an  average  age  of  6.05  years,  the  average  circumference  was  19.95 
inches. 

The  retarded  ossification  is  manifested  not  only  in  the  open  sutures, 
but  also  in  the  large  size  and  patency  of  the  fontanelles,  which  are  not 

>  Lancet,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  1017. 
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closed  till  long  after  the  usual  time.  The  anterior  fontanelle  should  be 
closed  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  months,  but,  in  the  rachitic, 
it  remains  membranous  till  after  the  second  year,  even  into  the  third  or 
fourth  year.  Since  examination  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  important 
in  determining  whether  or  not  rachitis  be  present,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  the  normal  state,  this  space  increases  in  size  till  the 
seventh  month,  when  it  is  at  its  maximum,  and  that  after  the  ninth 
month  it  becomes  progressively  smaller. 

The  Bhape  of  the  rachitic  head  varies.  In  general,  instead  of  its 
normal  rounded  form,  it  approaches  a  square  shape.  Another  type  is 
sometimes  observed  in  which  there  is  no  marked  angularity,  but  in 
which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  enlarged.  In  the  square  head, 
the  forehead  projects,  and  both  the  frontal  and  parietal  protuberances 
are  unusually  prominent.  The  sutures  are  depressed  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  anterior,  lateral,  superior,  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  cranium  are  more  flattened  than  in  health.  The 
lambdoidal  suture,  which  should  close  by  the  fourth  month,  and  the 
sagittal,  which  should  close  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  have  made 
little  progress  towards  union  when  the  second  year  begins.  The  undue 
prominence  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bosses  takes  its  orfgin  from  the 
exaggerated  proliferation  of  the  periosteal  or  fibrous  covering  of  the 
bones. 

Oraniotabcs. — Thinning  of  the  cranial  bones  in  plaees  so  that  the 
brain  lacks  proper  protection,  has  long  been  noticed  in  the  examination 
of  rachitic  heads,  but  the  injury  that  results  to  the  infant  was  over- 
looked till  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Elsasser.  Craniotabes  occurs  for  the 
most  part  in  patients  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  a  large  proportion 
are  under  eight  months.  Its  occurrence  in  the  foetus,  as  shown  by  a 
case  published  in  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Journal  in  1870,  and  by 
Heitzmann's  case,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  factors  in  pro- 
ducing this  thinning  are  rachitic  softening  of  the  bones  and  pressure ; 
pressure  of  tlie  brain  from  within  and  of  the  pillow  from  without.  Con- 
sequently, the  portions  of  the  cranial  arch  in  which  the  thinning  occurs 
are  the  posterior  and  lateral,  the  occipital  bone  and  the  posterior  half 
of  the  parietal.  If  the  infant  lie  chiefly  oi\  one  side,  in  its  crib,  on  this 
side  the  craniotabes  occurs,  while  those  portions  of  the  cranium  which 
are  not  pressed  upon,  as  the  frontal  bone,  exhibit  no  thinning.  The 
soft  spots  are  yielding  when  pressed  upon,  and  in  the  cadaver  they  are 
seen  to  be  translucent  when  held  to  the  light.  The  amount  of  absorp- 
tion varies  greatly  according  to  the  degree  of  rachitic  softening,  and 
the  amount  and  continuance  of  the  pressure.  There  may  be  in  some 
instances  simple  depressions,  like  erosions  in  the  bone,  with  a  contin- 
uous but  thin  bony  layer  remaining;  but  in  other  cases,  such  as  have 
been  particularly  examined  and  studied  by  physicians,  the  bone  absorp- 
tion is  complete  over  areas  of  greater  or  less  extent,  so  that  the  peri- 
cranium and  dura  mater  are  in  contact.  In  examining  a  child  for 
craniotabes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  margins  of  the  bones, 
even  when  there  is  no  thinning,  but  thickening  from  the  cartilaginous 
proliferation,  are  flexible  in  the  rachitic.  The  pressure  must  be  made 
in  a  direction  away  from  tlie  sutures,  to  ascertain  whether  craniotabes 
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has  occurred.  The  pressure  should  at  first  be  made  lightly  and  cau- 
tiously, with  the  fingers,  for  if  there  be  total  absence  of  bone,  unless  of 
very  little  extent,  deep  and  forcible  pressure  might  injure  the  brain, 
for  so  soft  and  delicate  an  organ,  covered  only  by  the  scalp  and  dura 
mater,  badly  tolerates  pressure.  If  the  first  examination  detect  no  soft 
place,  the  fingers  may  be  pressed  more  firmly  against  the  scalp,  when, 
if  the  bone  be  much  thinned,  so  that  there  is  only  a  small  layer  of  the 
lime-salts  underneath,  it  will  be  found  to  yield.  The  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  fingers,  when  there  is  an  open  space  in  the  cranium, 
and  the  dura  mater  and  scalp  are  in  contact,  has  been  likened  to  that 
experienced  when  pressing  upon  a  fully  distended  bladder.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Pathological  Society,  reported  in  the  Lancet  for 
November  20,  1880,  Dr.  Lees  presented  statistics  to  show  that  cranio- 
tabes  was  one  of  the  lesions  of  inherited  syphiHs  ;  but  whether  it  may 
result  from  syphilis  or  not,  the  evidence  that  there  is  a  cranial  softening 
which  is  strictly  rachitic,  appears,  from  repeated  observations,  to  be 
suflBcient. 

Symptoms  of  Craniotabes. — As  craniotabes  gives  rise  to  peculiar 
symptoms  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  general  rachitic  disease,  they 
may  be  properly  considered  in  this  connection.  Craniotabes  usually 
occurs  during  the  first  year  of  infancy,  and  most  frequently  prior  to 
the  tenth  month.  The  brain  at  this  age  is  soft  and  yielding,  since  it 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  water.  Unless  handled  with  care  at  an 
autopsy,  it  is  readily  lacerated,  and  moderate  pressure  upon  it  is  seen 
to  disturb  and  move  it  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact. It  assists  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  symptoms  of  cranio- 
tabes to  recall  to  mind  the  fact,  well  known  to  surgeons,  that  slight 
depression  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  skull  is  apt  to  produce  grave 
symptoms.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  craniotabes,  when  there 
is  a  space  of  considerable  size  in  the  cranial  arch  destitute  of  bone,  is 
attended  by  symptoms  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  external  pressure, 
whenever  a  substance  less  yielding  than  the  brain  comes  in  contact  with 
the  unprotected  part. 

Since  pressure  from  the  pillow  without,  and  from  the  brain  within,  is 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  absorption,  the  craniotabes  must  obviously 
occur  in  the  posterior  and  postero-lateral  portions  of  the  cranium. 
Corresponding  with  this  explanation  of  the  causation,  the  thinning 
actually  occurs  in  the  occipital  and  posterior  portions  of  the  parietal 
bones,  while  the  anterior  halves  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  the  frontal 
bones,  are  even  thicker  than  normal,  from  the  cartilaginous  and  perios- 
teal proliferation  occurring  along  the  sutures  and  on  the  surface  of  these 
bones,  as  already  described.  It  is  well  known  that  long-continued 
pressure  produces  absorption  of  calcareous  matter  even  more  readily 
than  of  soft  tissues,  as  is  shown  in  the  absorption  of  a  tooth  of  the  first 
set  by  the  growth  of  the  dental  pulp  of  the  second  set.  In  the  normal 
growth  of  the  skull,  constant  absorption  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
cranial  bones  is  going  on  to  make  room  for  the  enlarging  brain,  and 
when  no  calcareous  deposition  occurs  upon  the  external  surface  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  within,  we  might  expect  even  a  greater  amount  of 
craniotabes  than  ordinarily  occurs. 
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Every  rachitic  infant  is  fretful,  but  one  with  craniotabes  is  especially 
so,  if  the  open  spaces  be  of  considerable  size.  If  it  lie  upon  the  pillow, 
in  its  accustomed  manner,  as  is  most  natural  for  it,  the  unprotected 
portion  of  the  brain  may  be  so  pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  the  head, 
that  it  feels  uncomfortable.  It  does  not  have  quiet  sleep,  probably 
because  the  cerebral  circulation  and  functions  are  in  a  measure  dis- 
turbed ;  it  is  apt  to  awaken  readily  and  often,  and  frets  till  it  is  taken 
in  the  nurse's  arms.  Sometimes  it  instinctively  seeks  a  position  on  the 
edge  of  the  pillow,  with  the  face  downwards,  and  it  becomes  more  quiet 
when  resting  over  the  nurse's  shoulder  with  the  face  backward.  But 
if  fretfulness,  disturbed  sleep,  and  the  necessity  of  closer  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  and  nurse  were  the  only  ill-effects  of  craniotabes, 
it  would  possess  much  less  pathological  significance  than  pertains  to  it. 
Pressure  upon  so  delicate  and  important  an  organ  as  the  brain,  involves 
risks  and  produces  serious  symptoms  in  proportion  to  its  degree.  Even 
a  slight  injury  of  the  skull  which  produces  depression,  though  it  may 
be  of  trifling  amount,  will  cause  serious  forms  of  nervous  disorder.  So 
craniotabes  is  believe<l  to  sustain  a  causative  relation  in  certain  cases  to 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  neuroses,  namely,  laryngismiLS 
stridulus^  an  affection  which  is  also  designated  ''internal  convulsions," 
''spasm  of  the  glottis,**  and  "  Kopp*s  asthma,"  although  Kopp  was  not 
the  first  to  describe  and  recognize  the  malady.  The  etiology  of  this 
neurosis  has  not  been  fully  elucidated.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  suffer. from  it  are  rachitic,  and  that  it  is  more 
common  and  severe  where  rachitis  is  prevalent,  as  in  England,  than 
where  it  is  rare,  as  in  the  rural  districts  of  America.  It  is  not  often 
the  cause  of  death  in  this  country,  and  the  fatal  cases  that  do  occur  are 
only  seen  in  cities,  whereas  in  parts  of  Europe,  where  rachitis  is  much 
more  common  than  with  us,  it  causes  many  deaths. 

Certain  infants,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  have  what  are  termed 
"holding-breath  spells.'*  The  face  is  flushed,  and  breathing  ceases  for 
some  seconds,  after  which  respiration  returns  and  is  normal.  These 
attacks  are  unimportant,  but  they  appear  to  be  the  same  in  nature  with 
the  more  severe  and  dangerous  seizures  of  laryngismus  stridulus.  They 
have  no  pathological  significance,  excepting  as  they  show  the  same 
neuropathic  state  as  that  in  laryngismus,  and  as  they  may  be  precursors 
of  this  disease.  Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  glottic  spasm,  is  usually 
preceded  by  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  general  health,  and  often 
by  fretfulness,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  rachitic  state;  but  the 
attack  occurs  suddenly,  without  premonition  and  is  of  short  duration. 
It  begins  with  an  arrest  of  respiration,  a  true  apnoea,  as  if  from 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla.  The  lips  may  be 
livid ;  a  pallor  spreads  over  the  face ;  sometimes  more  or  less  rigidity 
of  the  limbs  occurs,  with  carpo-pedal  contractions,  and  after  a  few 
seconds,  a  quarter  or  a  half  minute,  a  long  and  deep  but  difficult  inspi- 
ration through  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottis  follows,  accompanied  in 
many  patients  by  a  whistling  or  crowing  sound,  and  the  attack  ends 
with,  perhaps,  a  momentary  look  of  bewilderment,  or  dread,  on  the 
child's  face.  Now  this  disease,  like  eclampsia,  does  not  have  a  uniform 
causation.     In  certain  cases,  it  appears  to  be  a  reflex  phenomenon,  due 
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to  an  irritant  in  some  part  of  the  system,  as  in  the  intestines;  but 
many  observations  have  established  the  fact  that  rachitis,  also,  sustains 
a  causative  relation  to  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  infants  affected 
with  laryngismus  exhibit  unmistakable  rachitic  signs,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  experienced  observers,  the  exposed  state  of  the  brain 
affords  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  rachitic  have  this 
neurosis.  Still  from  observations  which  I  have  made,  and  from  those 
of  other  observers,  like  Senator,  it  is  certain  that  laryngismus  stridulus 
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Head  of  a  rachitic  child  in  the  New  York  Infant  Afylum. 

is  common  in  the  rachitic  who  do  not  have  craniotabes,  so  that  there 
must  be  a  causative  relation  in  rachitis  to  laryngismus  independently  of 
the  cranial  softening.  The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  the  rachitic 
head  of  a  child  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  This  patient  had 
also  attacks  of  laryngismus  stridulus. 

Changes  in  the  Vertebrce^  etc. — The  short  bones  which  participate 
in  the  rachitic  disease,  become  softer  and  more  yielding,  and  their 
cancelli  are  filled  with  a  reddish  pulpy  substance.  In  many  rachitic 
cases,  the  vertebrae  are  but  slightly  involved,  so  that  no  deformity  of 
the  spinal  column  results ;  but  occasionally,  when  many  bones  are 
affected,  the  vertebrae  and  intervertebral  cartilages  soften,  and  spinal 
curvatures  result.  The  curvatures  are  due  to  the  weight  of  the  shoulders 
and  head  on  the  spinal  column.  They  are,  with  some  deviations,  an 
exaggeration  of  those  present  in  the  normal  state.  Rachitic  cur\^atures 
of  the  spine  are,  therefore,  mainly  antero-posterior  with  some  lateral  deflec- 
tions. Where  there  is  much  curvature,  the  vertebrae  become  wedge- 
shaped,  narrowed  upon  the  concavity,  and  thickened  upon  the  convexity. 
The  intervertebral  cartilages  are  also  more  or  less  changed  by  the  press- 
ure, being  thinned  where  the  vertebrae  approximate  to  each  other,  on 
the  concave  aspect  of  the  curvature,  and  of  normal  thickness  or  thicker 
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than  normal  upon  the  convexity.  The  accompanying  woodcut  exhibits 
the  nature  and  appearance  of  rachitic  spinal'  curvature  in  the  adult. 
Rachitis  having  occurred  at  the  usual  age,  resulted  in  the  permanent 
deformity  here  illustrated.  In  extreme  cases,  fortunately  rare,  the 
functions  of  important  organs  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  curva- 
ture and  consequent  compression,  as  in  Pott's  disease.  Thus,  according 
to  Miller,  the  aorta  has  been  so  doubled  upon 
itself  as  to  diminish  materially  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  sensibly 
impair  their  nutrition.  The  effect  of  so 
great  curvature  upon  the  functions  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  must  obviously  be  detri- 
mental. 

At  first  the  spinal  curvatures  disappear 
when  the  child  reclines,  or  is  lifted  by  the 
axillse,  so  as  to  raise  the  head  and  shoulders 
from  the  spine,  but  when  the  deformity  has 
continued  so  long  that  the  vertebrae  and  car- 
tilages have  become  wedge-shaped,  it  remains 
for  life,  or  can  only  be  rectified  slowly  and 
with  diffculty  by  mechanical  appliances.  As 
seen  in  the  woodcut,  the  common  curvature 
in  the  dorsal  region  is  backward  (kyphosis)^ 
while  to  compensate  the  patient  instinctively 
carries  the  neck  forward,  with  the  head 
thrown  back,  causing  cervical  lordosis,  a 
similar  anterior  curvature  being  common  in 
the  lumbar  region.  Lateral  curvature  {sco- 
liosis)  may  or  may  not  be  present,  even  when 
there  is  considerable  antero-posterior  flexure. 
Scoliosis  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  nurse, 
in  carrying  the  infant  habitually  over  one  arm. 

Changes  in  the  Maxilhv, — Fleischmann  has  investigated  the  changes 
which  rachitis  produces  in  the  maxillary  bones.  Stunted  growth  of  the 
facial  bones,  generally,  has  long  been  known,  and  has  been  remarked 
upon  by  various  writers;  but,  according  to  Fleischmann,  other  interest- 
ing changes  occur  in  the  jaw-bones,  which  affect  the  direction  and 
position  of  the  teeth.  According  to  this  author,  the  arched  shape  of 
the  lower  jaw  becomes  polygonal,  and  the  direction  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess also  changes,  so  that  it  inclines  inward.  This  deviation  in  the  arch, 
and  in  the  alveolar  process,  which  begins  in  the  region  of  the  canine 
teeth,  necessarily  causes  shortening  of  the  lower  jaw.  Commencing 
soon  after,  a  change  is  observed  in  the  upper  jaw-bone  from  the  zygo- 
matic arch  forward,  so  as  to  cause  lengthening  of  this  bone,  changing 
here  also  the  shape  of  the  arch  and  the  position  of  the  teeth.  The 
lateral  incisors,  instead  of  being  in  front,  have  a  lateral  position,  and 
the  incisors  and  molars  diverge,  so  that  when  the  jaws  are  closed  they 
overlap  the  corresponding  t^eth  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  and  upon  the 
sides,  a  condition  the  opposite  of  that  seen  in  the  jaws  of  old  people. 
Fleischmann  attributes  these  changes  in  the  lower  jaw  to  the  action  of 


Bachitic  spinal  curvature  In  ta 
adult.  (From  a  specimen  in  the 
Wood  Museum,  Bellevue  Hospital.) 
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the  masseter  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  perhaps  the  genio-glossns, 
and  to  pressure  of  the  lip,  the  deficiency  of  earthy  salts  in  the  bone 
rendering  it  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  muscles.  The  change  in  the 
upper  jaw-bone  he  attributes  to  lateral  pressure  of  the  zygomatic  arches. 

Changes  in  the  Ribs. — The  ribs  are  early  affected  in  rachitis.  The 
swelling  of  their  anterior  ends,  where  they  unite  with  the  costal  carti- 
lages, producing  the  '*  rachitic  rosary,"  has  been  already  alluded  to  as 
one  of  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  signs  of  rachitis.  The  costo- 
chondral  articulations  are  enlarged  in  all  directions,  appearing  as  nodules 
under  the  skin.  If  an  opportunity  occur  of  inspecting,  at  an  autopsy, 
the  pleural  surface,  the  nodular  prominences  are  seen  to  be  even  greater 
and  more  distinct  there  than  under  the  skin. 

The  deformity  of  the  thorax  consequent  upon  softening  of  the  ribs  is 
interesting.     Commencing  with  the  spine,  the  ribs  extend  nearly  di- 
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Bachitk  child  with  chancteriatic  deformity  of  head,  rfbt,  and  radina.    (From  a  patient  In  tba  New 

York  Fuuudling  Asylum  ) 


rectly  outward ;  at  the  union  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions,  they  make 
a  short  curve  forward,  and  then  turn  inward,  also  with  a  short  curve 
toward  the  sternum  (Fig.  10).  This  abrupt  bending  of  the  ribs,  which, 
in  their  softened  state,  has  been  caused  by  atmospheric  pressure  during 
respiration,  produces  a  depression  in  the  thoracic  wall  at  about  the 
point  where  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  unite.  A  groove  extends  on 
the  antero-lateral  surface  of  the  thorax  from  the  second  or  third  rib 
downward,  and  a  little  outward.  Sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
is  occupied  by  the  costo-chondral  joints ;  in  other  cases  these  joints  are 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  groove.  The  transverse 
diameter,  therefore,  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  thorax  is  much  less  than 
in  health.     This  necessarily  diminishes  the  lateral  expansion  of  the 
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lung  in  inspiration,  and  causes  unusual  prominence  of  the  sternum. 
Hence  the  expressions  "  pigeon-breasted,"  "  resemblance  to  the  prow 
of  a  ship,"  etc.,  applied  to  this  deformity.  The  presence  of  the  heart 
renders  the  groove  more  shallow  on  the  left  side,  at  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ribs,  than  on  the  opposite  side,  since  this  organ  affords  partial  support 
to  the  chest-wall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  groove  is  not  as  long 
as  the  left,  as  the  lower  ribs  on  this  side  are  partially  supported  by  the 
liver.  On  both  sides,  however,  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  that  below 
the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  ribs,  widens,  being  pressed  outward  and 
supported  by  the  abdominal  viscera.  There  is,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  longitudinal  groove,  an  antero-posterior  depression,  sometimes 
also  spoken  of  as  a  furrow  or  groove,  on  either  side,  lying  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  ribs. 

The  ribs  with  their  attached  muscles  are  important  agents  in  respira- 
tion, but  the  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  ribs,  in  the  rachitic,  retards, 
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Befonnity  of  cheet  in  rachitis. 

and  to  a  great  extent  prevents,  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  thorax  which 
is  necessary  for  normal  and  full  inspiration.  The  action  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  and  the  pressure  from  within  of  the  air  descending  along 
the  air  passages,  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  fully  the  external  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  in  the  absence  of  proper  resiliency  of  the  ribs.  Con- 
sequently, with  each  inspiration,  we  observe  more  or  less  sinking  in  of 
the  thorax  on  either  side,  just  as  when  a  moderate  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  exists  in  the  larynx  or  trachea.     As  the  ribs  become 
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firmer  from  the  deposit  of  lime-salts,  respiration  is  more  regular  and 
normal. 

Changes  in  Banes  of  Upper  Extremity. — Although  swelling  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  (see  Fig.  9)  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of 
rachitis,  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are  less  frequently  curved 
and  distorted  than  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  clavicle  some- 
times softens  and  bends,  producing  two  curvatures,  one  backward,  near 
the  scapula,  and  another  of  larger  size  nearer  the  sternum,  directed 
forward  and  a  little  upward.  Careful  examination  shows,  in  some 
rachitic  patients,  thickening  of  the  margins  of  the  scapula^  like  that  of 
the  cranial  bones.  The  humerus  is  occasionally  bent,  and  usually  at 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
action  of  this  muscle  in  raising  and  supporting  the  arm.  The  radius 
and  ulna  are  bent  outward  and  twisted.  The  deformity  is  attributed 
by  Sir.  William  Jenner  to  the  fact  that  ricketty  children  support  them- 
selves, while  in  the  sitting  posture,  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  pressed 
upon  the  floor  or  couch.  Supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  in  this 
way  not  only,  in  his  opinion,  causes  bending  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  but 
also  aids  in  producing  the  deformities  of  the  humerus  and  clavicle. 

Changes  in  Bones  of  Pelvis. — The  deformities  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
resulting  from  rachitic  softening,  are,  in  the  female  infant,  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  which  the  skeleton  undergoes.     They  are  produced  by 
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Rachitic  deformities  of  the  pelvia.    (From  specimeiiB  in  the  Wood  HtMetun.) 

pressure  from  above  of  the  abdominal  organs,  serving  to  widen  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  and  also  by  pressure  of  the  spinal  column,  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  trunk,  shoulders,  and  head,  pressing  forwards  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  thus  diminishing  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim.  There  is,  moreover,  two- 
fold pressure  from  below,  that  caused  by  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones, 
in  standing,  and  that  exercised  by  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  in  sit- 
ting. Both  these  forms  of  pressure  have  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis.  Hence  the  marriage  of  the  female  who  has  been 
rachitic  in  infancy  may  involve  serious  consequences.     Many  of  the 
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tedioas  instrumental  labors  in  the  families  of  the  city  poor,  which 
severely  tax  the  patience  and  endurance  of  young  practitioners,  are  at- 
tributable to  rickets  in  early  life. 

Changes  in  Bones  of  Lower  Extremities. — The  curvature  of  the 
femur  is  usually  forward,  or  forward  and  outward.  The  neck  of  the 
femur  sometimes  bends  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  by  use  of  the  legs, 
80  that  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  shaft  is  changed.  The  an- 
nexed woodcuts  show  the  rachitic  bend  of  this  bone  in  an  adult,  years 
after  rachitis  had  ceased,  and  when  the  bone  had  become  consolidated 
by  the  new  deposition  of  lime-salts. 

The  curvature  of  the  tibia  Rud  fibula  varies.  In  those  under  the  age 
of  one  year,  it  is  apt  to  be  outward,  so  that  the  knees  are  separated  from 
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Bachitic  deformitiee  of  the  femur     (Wood  Museum.) 

each  other.  In  those  old  enough  to  stand,  the  weight  of  the  body 
usually  determines  a  forward  bending  of  these  bones.  In  one  case  in 
ray  practice,  an  anterior  curvature  so  abrupt  that  an  angle  of  about  70^ 
was  formed,  existed  about  four  inches  above  each  ankle.  This  patient, 
though  old  enough  to  walk,  almost  constantly  sat  during  the  day  with 
the  feet  extended  beyond  the  sofa,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  latter  corre- 
sponded with  the  concavity  of  the  legs.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
weight  of  the  feet  must  have  been  a  factor  in  causing  these  curvatures, 
especially  as  the  case  was  one  of  very  marked  rachitic  softening  of 
different  bones.  Still,  tibial  and  fibular  bending  at  this  point  has  been 
noticed  by  different  observers,  who  have  attributed  it  to  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  walking.  Various  other  curvatures,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, occur  in  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  direction  in 
which  the  limbs  bend  being  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  ca^e. 

In  mild  cases  of  rickets,  most  of  the  deformities  described  above  are 
lacking,  but  in  typical  cases  certain  of  them  stand  out  prominently,  so 
as  to  be  readily  detected  by  one  familiar  with  the  disease.  In  all  such 
cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy  beyond  that  of  most  other  maladies,  for  the 
changes  which  occur  are  not  only  conspicuous,  but  pathognomonic. 

Rachitis  produces  another  important  effect  on  the  skeleton.  Its 
growth  is  stunted,  not  only  during  the  rachitic  period,  but  subse- 
quently, so  that  those  who  have  been  rachitic  in  childhood,  unless  very 
mildly,  have  less  than  the  average  stature  in  adult  life.     The  stunted 

Kjwth  is  apparent,  though  ample  allowance  be  made  for  curvatures, 
e  arrest  of  development  is  greater  in  some  bones  than  in  others.     It 
is  greatest  in  the  bones  of  the  face,  pelvis,  and  lower  extremities. 
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Stunted  growth  of  the  pelvic  bones  of  the  female  infant  conjoined  with 
the  deformities  alluded  to  above,  may  Seriously  affect  her  subsequait 
life,  and  a  rachitic  pelvis  in  the  female,  exhibiting  both  stunted  growth 
and  deformity,  constitutes  a  valid  reason  for  avoiding  marriage.     As  t 
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Bachitio  doformltlet  of  the  femur,  tlMii«  and  flbala     (Wood  Moseiun.) 

rule,  the  older  the  child  is  when  rachitis  begins,  the  less  is  the  skeleton 
affected,  and  the  less  consequently  is  the  deformity. 

Effect  of  Rachitis  on  Dentition, — As  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  rachitis,  dentition  is  delayed.  If  the  disease  show  itself 
before  any  tooth  has  appeared,  the  first  teeth,  to  wit,  the  lower  central 
incisors,  will  probably  not  appear  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  or 
even  later.  Sir  Wm.  Jenner  considers  the  non-appearance  of  a  tooth 
by  the  ninth  month,  with  few  exceptions,  a  sign  of  rachitis.  Teeth 
which  appear,  during  the  rachitic  state  are  frau,  deficient  in  enamel, 
and  crumble  readily.  They  become  carious,  rot,  and  break  before  the 
usual  time.  If  certain  teeth  have  appeared  when  rachitis  begins, 
several  months  elapse  before  others  cut  the  gum.  It  is  even  said  that  a 
child  who  has  rachitis  severely  may  never  have  a  tooth,  may  remain 
toothless  for  life ;  but  I  have  never  observed  such  a  case.  Ordinarily, 
when  the  rachitic  state  ceases,  and  the  health  is  fully  restored,  dentition 
goes  on  as  before.  The  arrest  of  teething,  so  easily  observed,  has  long 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  reliable  diagnostic  signs.  The  physi- 
cian cannot  justly  pronounce  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  a  case  of 
suspected  rachitis,  unless  he  first  carefully  inspects  the  gums. 
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C^ianges  in  the  Soft  lHs8ues.—^A\thovigh  the  coTispicuoufl  lesions  of 
rickets  pertain  to  the  skeleton,  the  soft  tissues  are  also  more  or  less 
implicated.  The  ligaments  become  relaxed  and  flabby,  giving  unusual 
mobility  to  the  joints,  and  unsteadiness  to  the  movements.  The  fibrous 
bands  which  unite  the  vertebrae,  as  well  as  the  ligaments  of  the  ex- 
tremities, participate  in  the  relaxation.  In  certain  patients,  the  muBcles 
throughout  the  system,  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance,  indigestion,  and  malnutrition ;  partly,  perhaps, 
from  want  of  use  (for  the  rachitic  are  apt  to  be  quiet),  become  shrunken 
and  flabby.  The  spleen  is  frequently  enlarged,  as  ascertained  by  pal- 
pation and  percussion.  Ritter  von  Rittershain  found  this  organ  deci- 
dedly enlarged  in  ten  out  of  thirty-five  cases  which  he  examined  after 
death.  The  enlargement  is  the  result  of  cellular  proliferation,  common 
in  diseases  which  are  attended  by  dyscrasia.  The  liver  in  many  patients 
undergoes  no  perceptible  change,  except  that  it  may  be  pushed  a  little 
downwards.  It  is  occasionally  found  enlarged  from  fatty  infiltration, 
but  no  special  significance  attaches  to  this,  for  fatty  liver  is  common  in 
yarious  forms  of  disease  attended  by  innutrition  and  wasting.  It  is 
common  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  protracted  intestinal  catarrh,  and  its 
pathological  significance  appears  to  be  the  same  in  these  various  diseases. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  Wm.  Jenner  errs  when  he  states  that 
albuminoid  infiltration  of  the  liver  is  common  in  rachitis.  Parry,  Gee, 
Dickinson,  and  Senator  agree  that  it  is  rare,  and  that  if  it  does  occur, 
it  is  by  coincidence. 

In  a  discussion  on  rachitis,  in  the  London  Pathological  Society,  Dr. 
Dickinson  ^  spoke  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  lymphatic 
glands,  which  he  had  observed  in  rachitic  cases.  According  to  him, 
the  spleen  undergoes  the  greatest  enlargement,  the  lymphatic  glands 
the  least,  and,  of  the  latter,  "the  mesenteric  glands  show  the  most 
decided  swelling.'*  The  spleen  in  some  patients  has  been  so  large  that 
it  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  a 
less  degree  of  enlargement  is  the  rule.  The  liver  is  apt  to  extend  one  or 
two  inches  below  the  ribs.  The  swelling.  Dr.  Dickinson  adds,  is  not 
amyloid.  "There  is  no  new  growth  or  deposit,  only  an  irregular 
development  of  the  proper  tissues  of  the  organs.**  He  believes  that 
both  the  corpuscular  and  interstitial  elements  are  increased  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands.  But  other  members  of  the  Society  had 
observed  this  enlargement  only  in  occasional  cases,  and  they  considered 
it  due  rather  to  the  state  of  health  which  caused  rachitis  than  to  rachitis 
itself.  Dr.  C.  Hilton  Fagge  stated  that  he  had  failed  to  find  swelling 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  lymphatic  glands,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases? 
An  undue  development  of  the  lymphatic  glands  from  hyperplasia  is  very 
common  in  children  in  various  states  of  ill-health,  and  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  especially  apt  to  become  enlarged  from  this  cause  in  protracted 
cases  of  intestinal  catarrh  or  irritation. 

The  abdomen  is  protvherant  from  various  causes.  The  lateral 
depression  of  the  thoracic  walls  causes  the  liver  and  spleen  to  descend 
a  little  lower  in  the  abdominal  cavity  than  natural.     The  enlargement 

»  Lancet,  December  11,  188Q  •  Lancet,  November,  20,  1880. 
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of  the  liver  and  spleen,  the  feeble  tonicity  ^f  ^jj^  intestinal  muscular  j 

fibres,  and  consequent  distention  of  the  Intestines  with  gas,  and  the 
rachitic  shortening  of  the  spinal  column,  which  causes  approximation 
of  the  ribs  and  pelvis,  necessarily  produce  abdominal  protuberance. 

The  kidneys  themselves  are  not  diseased  in  rickets,  but  there  is  an 
exaggerated  discharge  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  and,  as  stated  above, 
lactic  acid  and  free  phosphoric  acid  have  been  found  in  this  excretion. 
The  urine  is  commonly  pale ;  its  urea  and  uric  acid  are  diminished ; 
and  it  sometimes  contains  a  sediment  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

The  brain  is  usually  well  developed,  and  appears  healthy,  with  the 
normal  proportion  of  white  and  gray  substance.  In  one  case  the  weight 
of  this  organ  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Gee  to  be  fifty-nine  ounces,  and 
in  another  forty- two  and  a  half  ounces.  In  both  brains  the  proportion 
of  white  and  gray  substances,  and  their  color  and  consistence,  seemed 
normal. 

Anatomical  Characters  of  the  Third  Stage,  or  that  of 
Reconstruction. — This  stage  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  recollect 
what  has  occurred  during  the  first  and  second  stages.  The  very 
vascular  periosteum  is  drawn  tightly  over  convexities,  the  pressure  upon 
which  diminishes  the  hypersemia  and  the  amount  of  exudation  under- 
neath. Over  the  concavities  the  periosteum  is  loose ;  it  is  hyperaemic, 
with  abundant  new  capillaries,  the  interspace  between  it  and  the  bone 
being  filled  with  the  gelatiniform  substance  already  described.  The 
reparative  process  goes  forward  more  rapidly,  and  the  deposition  of 
lime-salts  is  more  abundant  upon  the  concave  surfaces,  where  there  have 
been  free  exudation  and  no  compression  of  the  capillaries,  than  elsewhere. 
The  lime-salts  are  deposited  from  the  blood.  Consequently,  from  the 
increased  capillary  circulation  and  hyperaemic  state  of  the  periosteum 
produced  by  rachitis,  the  chalky  matter  is  rapidly  effused  wherever 
there  is  an  open  space  under  the  periosteum,  and  where  the  capillaries 
are  in  a  state  of  engorgement.  Hence  the  reconstructed  bone  is  thicker 
and  firmer  upon  the  concave  aspect  of  the  long  bones  than  elsewhere, 
and  thinnest  upon  the  convex  aspect  where  the  periosteum  is  more 
tense,  and  its  capillaries  more  or  less  compressed. 

It  is  a  question  whether  true  ossification  occurs  at  first  during  the 
reparative  stage.  The  deposition  of  chalky  matter  is  designated  by 
some  writers  as  a  petrifaction  rather  than  a  true  bone-formation. 
Trousseau  likens  it  to  the  formation  of  callus  after  a  fracture.  It  cer- 
tainly produces  a  substance  more  compact  than  ordinary  bone.  The 
term  "  eburnation  *'  has  been  applied  to  this  new  osseous  formation,  and 
I  have  designated  it  "  osteosclerosis."  Some  years  since  I  examined 
microscopically  an  adult  bone  which  exhibited  the  rachitic  curvature  in 
a  marked  degree,  and  was  very  hard.  It  contained  the  elements  of 
true  bone,  but  I  was  in  doubt  whether  the  part  examined  was  formed 
during  convalescence  from  rickets,  or  in  the  subsequent  growth. 

Recovery  from  rickets  is  gradual.  Little  by  little,  the  cartilaginous 
and  periosteal  proliferation  ceases,  the  hyperaemia  abates,  and  the  bone- 
producing  tissues  return  to  their  normal  state.  Certain  of  the  defor- 
mities are  permanent,  but  others  disappear  in  the  further  growth  of  the 
skeleton. 
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Symptoms  of  Raobitis. 


Preceding  and  accompanying  rachitis,  symptoms  may  be  present 
which  are  due  to  indigestion  and  intestinal  catarrh,  such  as  flatulence, 
unhealthy  stools,  and  poor  or  capricious  appetite.  When  rachitis 
begins,  the  infant  becomes  fretful ;  its  sleep  is  apt  to  be  restless  and 
disturbed,  and  it  awakens  often.  It  repels  attempts  to  amuse  it,  and  is 
apparently  annoyed  by  them.  Nurse  and  mother  speak  of  it  as  a  cross 
child.  It  perspires  freely  from  the  head  and  neck,  both  when  awake 
and  when  asleep,  while  the  extremities  and  trunk  are  dry.*  Its  pillow 
is  wet  with  perspiration  during  sleep,  and  sweat  drops  may  be  seen  upon 
forehead  and  face.  If  the  surface  be  dry,  a  little  excitement  or  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  causes  the  perspiration  to  appear.  The  rachitic 
child  does  not  well  tolerate  the  bedclothes,  and  attempts  to  throw  them 
off  from  its  limbs,  even  in  cool  weather,  lying  exposed,  and  causing 
considerable  annoyance  to  the  nurse,  who  strives  to  prevent  its  taking 
cold.  Sometimes  miliaria,  due  to  the  moist  state  of  the  skin,  appear 
upon  the  face  and  neck.  The  subcutaneous  veins  which  return  blood 
from  the  head  are  large,  and  the  jugular  veins  full. 

Another  symptom  is  soon  observed,  to  wit,  tenderness  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surface,  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  morbid  state 
of  the  periosteum  over  so  many  bones,  though  it  is  also  experienced 
when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  abdomen.  The  ten- 
derness is  probably,  in  part,  the  cause  of  the  fretful  disposition.  The 
little  patient  appears  to  dread  to  be  touched ;  its  flesh  is  sore ;  it  repels 
attempts  to  amuse  it,  and  wishes  to  be  quiet.  Dandling  it  upon  the 
arms,  swinging  it,  or  even  walking  with  it,  which  delights  the  healthy 
child,  and  elicits  a  smile  or  notes  of  glee,  only  adds  to  its  discomfort. 
It  is  most  at  ease  when  left  alone,  upon  a  soft  cot  or  pillow,  or,  if  it 
have  craniotabes,  when  quietly  held  over  the  shoulder.  Languor,  dis- 
inclination to  use  the  limbs,  or  to  play,  moderate  thirst,  with  other 
symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  which  are  present  in 
many  cases,  and  which  have  already  been  described,  are  soon  followed 
by  changes  in  the  skeleton,  which  are  perceptible  to  the  sight  and  on 
palpation.  The  pulse  and  temperature,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ordinary  chronic  cases,  do  not  deviate  from  the  h^lthy  state,  except 
that  in  some  patients  there  is  a  slight  febrile  movement  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day. 

Although  rachitis  is  ordinarily  a  chronic  disease,  insidious  in  its 
commencement,  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  development,  occupying 
months,  there  is  an  acute  form  which  is  attended  by  more  marked  febrile 
movement  and  tenderness,  and  in  which  the  articular  swelling  appears 
more  quickly. 

A  bruit  de  soufflety  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  synchronous  with  the 
pulse,  has  frequently  been  heard  in  rachitic  cases  by  applying  the  ear 
over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  Drs.  Whitney  and  Fischer,  New  England 
physicians,  first  called  attention  to  this  murmur,  believing  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  heard  it  in 
cases  of  rachitis,  and,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  American  physicians 
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had  confounded  tlie  two  diseases.  More  recent  observations  have 
established  the  fact  that  this  bruit  has  little  diagnostic  value.  It  is 
heard  whenever  there  is  sufficient  patency  of  the  ailterior  fontanelle, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  for  sound  is  conducted  better  through  a 
membrane  than  through  bone.  Dr.  Wirthgen  heard  the  bruit  in  22 
out  of  52  children,  of  whom  all  except  four  were  in  good  health.  I 
have  auscultated  the  anterior  ^ntanelle  in  29  infants,  who  were  witli 
two  exceptions  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirty  months.  All  were 
well,  or  having  merely  trivial  ailments  which  did  not  affect  the  cerebral 
circulation.  In  most  of  them  a  murmur  could  be  distinctly  heard, 
synchronous  with  the  respiratory  act,  and  in  15  of  the  29  cases  no 
other  sound  could  be  detected,  while  in  the  remaining  14  a  bruit  could 
be  detected,  synchronous  with  the  pulse. 


Ck>xnplications  and  Sequelas  of  Baotdtis. 

These  have  been  in  part  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  out  there 
are  certain  other  results  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  proper  to  call  atten- 
tion. If  the  deformity  in  the  thoracic  wall,  namely,  the  lateral  depres- 
sion of  the  ribs  and  anterior  projection  of  the  sternum,  be  great,  we 
would  naturally  expect  that  the  two  important  organs  underneath,  the 
heart  and  lungs,  would  receive  some  detriment.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  at  the  point  where  it  supports  the  softened  ribs,  a  white  patch  is 
often  found,  due  to  thickening  of  the  pericardium  and  proliferation  of 
the  endothelial  cells,  just  as  thickening  of  the  skin  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  occurs  from  friction  and  pressure  upon  that  part.  It  is  probable 
that  this  pressure  does  not  seriously  impair  the  function  of  the  heart, 
but  it  may  increase  the  weakness  of  its  movements  in  any  asthenic  dis- 
ease which  may  occur  during  the  rachitic  period.  The  injury  sustained 
by  the  lunff8  is  greater  and  more  apparent.  If  the  ribs  be  flexible, 
and  much  depressed,  full  inflation  of  the  lung  cannot  occur  in  those 
parts  where  the  depression  is  greatest.  Semi-collapse  of  certain  lobules 
is  apt  to  occur,  and  even  complete  collapse  of  the  thin  edges  of  the  lung. 
The  stress  of  respiration  falls  unequally  upon  diflerent  parts  of  the 
lung.  The  anterior  portion,  which  ascends  with  the  sternum  as  that  is 
propelled  forward,  is  more  fully  dilated  than  the  lateral  and  posterior 
parts,  and  hence  is  apt  to  become  emphysematous.  If  in  this  state  of 
the  thorax  and  lungs,  severe  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia  arise,  the 
state  is  one  of  great  peril.  The  mucus  and  pus  being  expectorated  with 
difficulty,  clog  the  tubes  and  produce  dyspnoea.  Full  inspiration  m  the 
lateral  and  depending  portions  of  the  lung,  which  is  required  in  order 
to  expel  these  secretions,  not  occurring,  the  result  may  be  unfavorable, 
even  in  comparatively  mild  forms  of  inflammation.  Bronchitis  and 
broncho-pneumonia  are  the  causes  of  death  in  not  a  few  cases  of  severe 
rickets.  Certain  writers  state  that  chronic  hydrocephalus y  diarrhccaj 
and  eclampsia  may  complicate  rachitis.  I  have  not  seen  any  case  in 
which  rickets  seemed  to  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  either  hydroce- 
phalus or  diarrhoea,  but  we  know  that  diarrhoea  frequently  precedes  and 
accompanies  rachitis,  and  its  relation  to  it  is  that  of  cause  rather  than 
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efiect.  This  subject  has  been  sufficiently  treated  of  in  preceding  pages. 
Rachitic  infiuits  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  eclampsia  than  those  who 
are  healthy.  This  would  be  inferred  from  their  liability  to  laryngismus 
stridulus,  a  neurosis  whose  pathology  is  similar  to  that  of  eclampsia. 


Diagrnosis  of  Raohitis. 

Rachitis  in  many  instances  continues  a  considerable  time  before  its 
nature  is  suspected,  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  being  over- 
looked, or  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the  true  one ;  and  yet  it  is 
important  that  an  early  diagnosis  be  made,  for  it  is  much  more  amen- 
able to  treatment  in  its  early  than  in  its  later  stages.  The  deformities 
which  mar  the  beauty,  and  to  a  certain  extent  impair  the  activity  and 
usefulness,  of  so  many  who  have  been  rachitic  in  childhood,  may  often 
be  prevented  by  early  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Many  with  this  disease 
do  not  show  the  usual  signs  of  faulty  digestion  and  innutrition,  espe- 
cially on  casual  inspection,  for  there  may  be  considerable  adipose  de- 
velopment and  rotundity  of  features  and  form  in  a  rachitic  child ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  malnutrition  and 
wasting  without  rachitis.  Early  diagnosis,  when  the  affection  is  of  a 
mild  type,  is  necessarily  difficult,  but  a  watchful  and  painstaking  phy- 
sician will  commonly  detect  the  disease  before  it  has  run  many  weeks, 
if  he  bear  in  mind  its  frequency,  and  carefully  examine  the  patient. 

If  called  to  a  suspected  case,  we  should  inquire  into  the  history  and 
particularly  whether  there  have  been  signs  of  intestinal  catarrh  or  in- 
nutrition. The  gums  should  be  inspected  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  backwardness  in  dentition,  and  the  head,  to  note  its  shape  and  size, 
whether  it  is  elongated,  or  whether  it  approximates  the  square  shape, 
with  broad  forehead  and  large  protuberances.  We  should  notice  also  the 
state  of  the  fontanelles  and  sutures,  and  whether  softening  and  thinning 
of  the  cranial  bones  be  present.  The  costo-chondral  articulations  and 
those  of  the  wrist,  should  also  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  if 
there  is  any  enlargement,  and  the  shape  of  the  thorax,  which  begins 
to  exhibit  the  radiitic  deformity  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  should 
likewise  be  noticed.  We  should  also  examine  the  child  in  reference  to 
other  less  prominent  signs,  such  as  spinal  curvature,  abdominal  pro- 
tuberance, muscular  weakness,  and  relaxation  of  .ligaments  (which  pro- 
duce feeble  and  unsteady  use  of  the  limbs),  perspirations  upon  the  head 
and  neck  from  slight  excitement,  and  during  sleep,  fretfulness,  etc.  If 
rachitis  be  present,  certain  of  these  signs  will  be  observed. 

The  late  Dr.  Parry  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  making  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  the  pseudo-paraplegia  of  rachitis  and  true 
parapl^ia,  which  is  the  prominent  symptom  of  infantile  paralysis.  The 
rachitic  child,  from  muscular  weakness  and  ligamentous  relaxation,  and 
from  the  soreness  and  tenderness  common  in  this  condition,  may  seldom 
use  his  legs ;  may  sit  or  lie  quietly  at  the  age  when  healthy  children, 
if  awake,  are  constantly  moving  their  limbs.  If  we  attempt  to  make 
him  walk  or  stand,  his  legs  may  be  so  limp  and  powerless  that  they 
give  way  under  his  weight,  but  this  is  a  different  state  from  paralysis. 
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In  paralysis,  the  fault  is  in  the  nervous  system — usually  in  the  nervou? 
centres — whereas,  in  rachitis,  it  is  in  the  muscles  and  ligaments.  The 
rachitic  child,  when  sitting  or  lying  down,  readily  moves  his  legs  if  his 
feet  be  tickled  or  pinched,  while  the  paralyzed  limb  responds  to  the  irri- 
tation imperfectly.  In  infantile  paralysis,  the  loss  of  muscular  power 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities; 
but  in  rachitis,  the  muscular  feebleness  is  more  general,  being  notice- 
able in  the  arms  as  well  as  in  the  legs.  Great  relaxation  of  the  ligaments 
is  in  most  instances  due  to  rachitis.  It  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
ankle  and  knee-joints,  and  is  a  diagnostic  sign  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  examination  of  a  suspected  case  of  the  disease. 


Profirnosls  of  Raohitis. 

The  prognosis  of  rickets  is  usually  favorable,  provided  that  no  serious 
complication  arises.  Rachitis  is  not  in  itself  fatal,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. If  there  be  much  lateral  depression  and  narrowing  of  the 
thorax,  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  may  be  embarrassed,  and 
if  the  patient  have  a  severe  bronchial  catarrh  or  broncho-pneumonia^ 
the  condition  becomes  one  of  danger.  Rachitic  children  seem  to  be 
especially  liable  to  catarrhal  attacks  of  the  air-passages,  and  even  a 
moderate  catarrh,  with  a  deformed  thorax,  may  prevent  proper  decar- 
bonization  of  the  blood,  and  cause  lividity  and  dyspnoea.  Therefore, 
now  and  then,  a  rachitic  child  succumbs  to  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  would  not  have  been  fatal  if  there 
had  been  no  rachitic  deformity.  We  have  seen  that  in  whatever  way  it 
may  act  to  produce  this  form  of  spasm,  rachitis  is  a  cause  of  laryngfismus 
stridulus.  Occasionally  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  fatal,  but  cases  with 
such  a  termination  are  rare  in  America,  though  not  infrequent  in  some 
European  countries. 

Of  the  diseases  of  childhood  which  rachitic  children  tolerate  badly, 
and  which  may  prove  fatal  in  consequence  of  rachitic  bone-softening 
and  deformity,  pertussis  should  be  mentioned.  If  this  be  severe  while 
the  ribs  are  soft  and  yielding,  and  there  be  lateral  depression  of  the 
thorax,  the  spasmodic  cough  produces  great  suffering  and  involves 
danger.  Lividity,  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  and  cerebral 
congestion,  and  eclampsia,  may  occur.  Measles^  if  it  be  attended  by 
considerable  bronchitis,  and  especially  if  it  be  complicated  by  broncho- 
pneumonia, is  also  one  of  the  dangerous  intercurrent  diseases.  The 
gravity  of  these  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  usually 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  recession  of  the  ribs  during  inspiration. 
With  these  exceptions,  and  with  that  of  risk  to  the  married  female  who 
has  deformity  and  stunted  growth  of  the  pelvic  bones,  the  rachitic  are 
not  liable  to  any  ulterior  serious  consequences.  Minor  deformities,  in 
mild  cases,  not  infrequently  disappear  in  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
skeleton.  The  older  the  child  is  when  rachitis  begins,  the  milder  is 
ordinarily  the  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  more  speedy,  consequently, 
the  recovery,  and  the  less  the  deformity.  In  the  gravest  cases,  the 
disease  will  almost  always  be  found  to  have  begun  under  the  age  of  one 
year. 
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Treatment  of  Raohitis. 

Since  rachitis  sometimes  develops  in  the  foetus  it  is  important,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  malady,  that  the  parentage  be  healthy.  The 
pregnant  woman  should  lead  a  quiet  and  regular  life,  with  sufficient  ex- 
ercise to  produce  healthy  digestion,  but  without  too  arduous  work,  and 
with  regular  meals  and  wholesome  diet.  By  the  observance  of  such 
rules  foetal  rachitis  might  probably,  in  most  instances,  be  prevented. 
Most  cases  of  rachitis,  however,  commence  in  infancy,  so  that  by  proper 
management  of  the  infant,  we  may  hope  to  prevent,  and  usually  can 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

The  correct  treatment  of  rachitis  is  apparent  when  we  consider  its 
character  and  the  nature  of  its  causes.  The  obvious  indication  is  to 
restore  healthy  nutrition.  This  requires  both  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
measures.  The  apartment  in  which  the  child  resides  should  be  dry, 
airy,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  light.  He  should  be  taken  daily 
into  the  open  air,  in  order  to  invigorate  his  system,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  increase  his  suffering,  on  account  of  his  general  tenderness. 
Residence  in  the  country  is  far  preferable  to  that  in  the  city,  because 
of  the  better  hygienic  conditions  which  it  procures.  The  purer  air,  the 
better  diet,  and  consequently  the  more  robust  development  gained  by 
rural  life,  are  important  advantages,  to  obtain  which  is  abundantly 
worth  pecuniary  sacrifice  when  the  children  of  a  family  are  rachitic. 

The  diet  in  rachitis  should  receive  particular  attention,  since  indiges- 
tion and  gastro-intestinal  derangement  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  so 
many  cases.  Good  breast-milk  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained  until 
the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  ten  months,  and,  if  the  mother's  con- 
dition be  such  that  she  cannot  furnish  it,  a  wet-nurse  should,  if  practi- 
cable, be  employed.  But  after  the  age  of  six  months  additional 
nutriment  is  required.  As  a  rule,  the  infant  should  be  weaned  at  the 
age  of  twelve  months,  but  longer  nursing  may  be  best  under  certain 
conditions,  as  the  presence  of  hot  weather,  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
breast-milk,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  feeble  digestion  and  easily 
deranged  digestive  organs.  In  case  breast-milk  cannot  be  obtained, 
cow's  milk,  properly  diluted,  according  to  the  age,  with  water,  or  with 
a  farinaceous  solution  is  the  best  substitute.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  relating  to  the  diet  of  infancy,  for  full  particulars  relating 
to  infant  feeding.  For  infants  with  feeble  digestion,  it  is  better  that 
the  starch  should  be  converted  into  glucose  before  its  use,  by  Liebig's 
or  a  similar  process.  Four  teaspoonfuls  of  barley,  rice,  or  wheat  flour, 
or  of  oatmeal,  may  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  boiled  with  con- 
stant stirring,  five  to  ten  minutes,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  cooled  to  a  blood  heat.  One  teaspoonfiil  of  Trommer's  malt  for  in- 
fants, Reid  k  Carnick's,  or  other  good  preparation  of  malt,  should 
be  added  to  this.  This  process  thins  the  starch,  and  renders  it  more 
digestible.  The  gruel  thus  prepared  should  be  mixed  with  cow's  milk, 
in  varying  proportion  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant.  It  is  pro- 
bably best  in  the  use  of  most  of  the  farinaceous  substances,  and  partic- 
ularly of  barley,  to  grind  in  a  coffee-mill  the  whole  kernel,  and  make 
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the  decoction  from  the  husk,  in  or  close  to  which  the  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts abound,  as  well  as  from  the  interior  of  the  seed,  in  which  the  starch 
abounds  (Jacobi),  and  from  which  the  barley  flour  of  the  shops  is  pre- 
pared. The  decoction  should  be  strained  through  a  sieve  before  adding 
the  milk.  The  importance  of  obtaining  cow's  milk  of  the  best  quality 
for  the  rachitic,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  connection.  In  hot 
weather  in  the  cities,  it  is  usually  best  to  scald  it  as  soon  as  received, 
and  perhaps  different  times  during  the  day,  to  prevent  fermentation,  for 
sour  milk  should  never  be  used. 

Meat  soups  properly  prepared  according  to  the  age,  are  useful  addi- 
tions to  the  diet.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  in  one  of  the  institutions 
of  New  York,  rachitis  from  being  common  was  made  to  disappear  almost 
entirely,  by  allowing  a  more  generous  diet,  a  part  of  which  was  the 
daily  use  of  a  little  beef-tea.  I  have  employed  with  apparently  good 
results,  beef-tea  prepared  as  follows  :  Add  half  a  pound  of  finely  hashed 
beef  to  one  pint  of  cold  water,  mix  with  it  ten  drops  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  allow  it  to  stand  cold  with  frequent  stirring  half  an  hour,  then 
place  it  upon  the  table  in  a  pail  or  large  pan  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to 
heat  it  without  coagulating  the  albumen.  In  an  hour  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  peptonized  beef  of  the  shops,  as  now  prepared  by  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.,  according  to  Rudisch*s  method  is  also  a  most  useful  preparation. 

Medicines  which  improve  the  general  health  are  all  more  or  less  bene- 
ficial in  the  treatment  of  rachitis,  but  lime  and  cod-liver  oil  are  especially 
indicated.     The  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  in  most  cases : 

IJ. — Olei  morrhuiB fjiv. 

Aq.  calcis, 

Syr.  calcis  lactophosphatU       ....    AAfJij. — Misce. 

Of  this,  one  teaspoonful  should  be  given  four  or  five  times  daily  to 
an  infant  of  one  year.  This  combination  agrees  with  the  digestive 
function,  and  is  readily  taken  by  most  infants.  Cod-Hver  oil,  while  it 
improves  the  general  nutrition,  is  especially  useful  in  rachitis. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  deformities  while  the  bones  are  soft 
and  yielding.  The  patient  should  not  be  encouraged  to  stand  or  use 
the  limbs  until  they  become  firmer.  He  should  lie  upon  an  even  and 
soft  mattress,  and  should  be  taken  into  the  open  air  in  a  carnage.  A 
uniform  support  of  body  and  limbs  is  requisite  in  order  to  prevent 
curvature. 

In  craniotabes  the  pillows  should  be  soft,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  yielding  parts  of  the  cranium  should  not  be  unduly  pressed 
upon.  The  perspirations  may  be  relieved  by  sponging  with  vinegar 
and  water.  The  infant  should  be  regularly  bathed  in  water  a  little 
cooler  than  the  body,  and  rock  salt  may  be  added  to  the  bath.  The 
proper  treatment  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  which  so  frequently  com- 
plicates rachitis,  is  described  in  our  remarks  upon  that  disease.  Con- 
stipation, common  in  the  rachitic,  should  be  treated  by  simple  enemata, 
except  so  far  as  it  can  be  relieved  by  change  in  the  diet.  When  cur- 
vatures are  unavoidable,  orthopaedic  treatment  will  subsequently  be 
required. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  which  rachitis  ordinarily  requires, 
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but  other  medicinal  agents  may  be  found  useful  for  their  general  tonic 
action,  or  by  supplying  lime-salts  to  the  system ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  the  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinia,  wine  of  iron,  th^  various  preparations  of  cinchona,  columbo, 
etc.  Flieschmann  recommends  the  fluorine  compounds  in  order  to  iur 
crease  and  harden  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  employing  for  the  purpose 
the  tooth  pastille  of  Ehrhardt  or  Hunter,  which  contains  the  flouride  of 
potassium. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SCROFULA. 

The  term  scrofula  {%crofa^  a  pig,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  enlarged 
cervical  glands  of  a  scrofulous  individual  to  a  swine's  neck)  is  applied  to 
a  diathesis  which  is  characterized  by  increased  vulnerability  of  the  tis- 
sues. The  nutritive  process  of  the  tissues  is  readily  disturbed  even  by 
trifling  irritants  or  agencies  in  those  who  have  this  diathesis,  and, 
therefore,  the  scrofulous  are  prone  to  inflammations  of  various  parts. 
Inflammations,  which  can  properly  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  this 
diathesis,  or  as  occurring  under  its  influence,  are  for  the  most  part  sub- 
acute or  chronic,  and  they  differ  from  ordinary  inflammations  in.  the 
fact  of  a  greater  cell-formation,  and  greater  liability  to  cheesy  degener- 
ation of  inflammatory  products,  so  that  return  to  the  healthy  state  by 
absorption  is  slow  or  impossible.  Moreover,  this  diathesis,. while  it  gives 
rise  to  certain  inflammations,  which  do  not  occur  or  are  rare  in  other 
states  of  the  system,  and  which  all  physicians  at  once  recognize  as  scrofu- 
lous, often  modifies  those  common  inflammations  to  which  all  persons, 
whether  scrofulous  or  non-scrofulous,  are  liable,  as  coryza  and  bron- 
chitis, rendering  them  more  protracted  and  less  amenable  to  ordinary 
treatment. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Manhood, 
especially  the  first  years  of  it,  is  not  entirely  exempt,  but  scrofulous 
manifestatk  is  afler  the  age  of  twenty  years  are  feeble  and  infrequent, 
disappearing  entirely  as  the  individual  advances  towards  middle  life. 
The  diathesis  is  most  active  prior  to  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Causes. — Scrofula  is  congenital  or  acquired.  Parents  who  had  scrofu- 
lous symptoms  in  early  life,  or  who  are  in  a  state  of  decided  cachexia, 
as  from  cancer,  syphilis,  intermittent  fever,  or  tuberculosis,  are  apt  to 
beget  scrofiilous  children.  Insufficient  nourishment  of  the  mother  during 
a  considerable  part  of  her  gestation,  and  advanced  age,  and  therefore 
feebleness,  of  the  father,  are  occasional  causes.  Near  blood  relationship 
of  the  parents  is  also  a  recognized  cause,  and  to  this  has  been  attributed 
the  scrofula  of  royal  families.  Children  whose  father  and  mother  arc 
first  cousins  are,  according  to  my  observations,  likely  to  be  scrofulous. 
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Again,  those  born  with  sound  constitutions  may  acquire  scrofula 
through  antihygienic  influences  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Among  the 
))oor  of  New  York  we  often  observe  one  child  in  the  family  who  presents 
scrofulous  symptoms,  while  the  rest  of  tbe  children  are  well,  and  in 
many  cases  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  diathesis  to  some  depressing 
vAixise  or  causes,  which  were  sufficient  to  effect  the  peculiar  change  in 
the  molecular  condition  of  the  tissues  which  constitutes  this  disease. 
Obviously  the  causes  of  acquired  scrofula  are  quite  numerous.  In  the 
infant  it  is  sometimes  produced  by  insufficiency  or  poor  quality  of  the 
breast-milk,  or  the  use  of  artificial  food  during  the  period  when  breast- 
milk  is  required.  Too  protracted  lactation  also,  especially  if  artificial 
food  be  almost  wholly  withheld,  may  cause  it ;  as  may  also,  in  those 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  age  of  lactation,  the  continued  use  of  a  diet 
which  is  deficient  in  nutritive  properties. 

Residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  filthy  apartments  or  streets  may  also 
produce  it.  Hence  one  reason  of  its  frequent  occurrence  among  the  city 
poor.  Residence  in  a  small,  crowded,  and  imperfectly  ventilated  apart- 
ment has  been  known  to  produce  it,  even  with  personal  cleanliness,  and 
a  diet  sufficiently  nutritive. 

Scrofula  may  also  be  caused,  in  those  previously  robust  and  of  sound 
constitution,  by  disease  of  an  exhausting  nature.  The  eruptive  fevers, 
as  smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  if  severe,  occasionally  produce 
this  result ;  or  they  render  active  the  diathesis,  which  had  hitherto  been 
latent.  In  this  city,  where  chronic  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  common, 
I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  diathesis  to  the  cachectic  state 
and  the  impaired  nutrition  which  it  causes. 

There  is  probably  no  specific  principle  in  scrofula,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  infectious.  In  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  scrofulous  symp- 
toms appeared  after  vaccination  in  those  previously  healthy,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  were  other  more  potent  cooperating  causes  than  vaccinia. 
That  vaccination  may  jcommunicate  syphilis  and  erysipelas,  has  been 
shown  by  many  observations.  But  while  these  diseases  result  from  the 
reception  into  the  system  of  certain  poisons  peculiar  to  them ;  scrofula 
as  certainly  results  from  a  variety  of  depressing  agencies  affecting  the 
system  in  many  distinct  ways,  with  the  general  result  of  impairing  its 
vigor  and  lowering  its  tone.  It  seems,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  many  and  distinct  agencies  introduce  a  fixed  specific  principle 
into  the  system,  which  causes  the  phenomena  of  scrofula.  If  there  be 
surroundings  of  a  decidedly  antihygienic  character,  or  if  there  be  an 
inherited  predisposition  from  cachectic  parents,  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
childhood,  especially  if  severe  and  protracted,  as  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
pertussis,  and  even  vaccinia  (Henoch),  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  this  con- 
stitutional anomaly. 

The  primary  scrofulous  ailments,  by  which  the  diathesis  is  manifested, 
occur  for  the  most  part  upon  one  of  the  free  surfaces,  namely,  upon 
some  part  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Certain  standard  authors 
attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  these  parts  are  most  exposed  to  the  action 
of  noxious  agencies.  The  lymphatics  lying  in  the  inflamed  area  take 
up  the  altered  lymph  and  carry  it  to  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands, 
which    become  irritated,  and  undergo  hyperplasia,   and  perhaps  ulti- 
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mately  suppuration.  This  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  begin- 
ning of  scrofulous  ailments.  Neverthelcs?,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the 
first  manifestations  are  in  deep-seated  and  covered  parts,  as  when  scrofu- 
lous periostitis  or  osteitis  occurs,  without  any  peripheral  lesion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  are  no  ascertained  anatomical 
changes  in  the  blood  which  are  peculiar  to  scrofula.  As  long  as  the 
appetite  and  general  health  remain  good,  and  the  local  affections  have 
not  occurred,  the  composition  of  this  fluid  is,  so  far  as  known,  un- 
altered. In  tlie  cachexia  which  is  present  when  the  general  health  is 
impaired,  the  blood  becomes  impoverished,  the  red  corpuscles  lose  a 
portion  of  their  coloring  matter,  and  the  watery  element  predominates. 
The  question  arises  whether  tlie  glandular  hyperplasia  of  scrofula  pro- 
duces an  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  Virchow  says:  "  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  an  attack  of  scrofula,  in  which,  if  the  disease  run  a 
somewhat  unfavorable  course,  the  glands  are  destroyed  by  ulceration,  or 
cheesy  thickening,  calcification,  etc.,  an  increased  introduction  of  cor- 
puscles into  the  blood  can  only  take  place  as  long  as  the  irritated  gland  is 
still,  in  some  degree,  capable  of  performing  its  functions,  or  still  con- 
tinues to  exist;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  glands  are  withered  or  destroyed, 
the  formation  of  lymph-cells  likewise  ceases,  and  with  it  the  leucocytosis. 
In  all  cases,  on! the  other  hand,  in  which  a  more  acute  form  of  disturbance 
prevails,  connected  with  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  gland,  an  in- 
crease of  the  colorless  corpuscles  always  takes  place  in  the  blood."  {CelluL 
Pathol.)  Although  the  glandular  hyperplasia  occurring  in  scrofula 
increases  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  scrofula  cannot 
be  regarded  as  sustaining  any  causative  relation  to  that  great  and  con- 
stant increase  of  white  corpuscles  which  characterizes  the  disease  leu- 
caemia; for  this  disease,  as  remarked  by  Niemeyer,  does  not  occur  in 
childhood,  when  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  active,  but  in  manhood,  when 
it  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  has  become  latent. 

Strumous  inflammations  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces,  which 
we  have  seen  are  the  initial  lesions  in  a  large  proportion  of  scrofulous 
cases,  do  not  present  any  peculiar  anatomical  cliaracters.  Some  of 
them  are  attended  by  an  abundant  formation  of  cells,  and  by  dense  in- 
filtration of  the  inflamed  tissues;  but  inflammations  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  strumous  diathesis  have  the  same  anatomical  elements. 
The  most  marked  differences  between  the  strumous  and  non-strumous 
inflammations  are  found  in  their  origin,  amount  of  cell-formation,  and 
duration. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  scrofulous  ailments,  and  which  we  have  seen  is  in  most 
instances  the  result  of  "conducted  irritation,'*  is  due  to  hyperplasia  of 
tlie  lymph-cells  with  comparatively  little  or  no  increase  of  the  stroma. 
Thus  hyperplasia  of  the  cervical  glands  is  common,  resulting  from 
eczema  of  the  scalp  or  face,  or  from  otitis,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  stom- 
atitis; and  so  pharyngitis  often  gives  rise  to  hyperplasia  of  the  tonsils, 
which  are  lymphatic  glands.  The  scrofulous  nature  of  the  glandular 
enlargement  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  continues  long  afler  the 
primary  inflammation  which  gave  rise  to  it  has  abated.  Lymphatic 
glands  sometimes  enlarge  in  those  who  are  not  scrofulous,  either  from 
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direct  injury  or  propagated  inflammation,  but  the  tumefaction  is  com- 
monly less  in  degree,  and  in  most  instances  it  soon  abates  when  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  removed. 

The  glands  wliich  most  commonly  undergo  scrofulous  enlargement 
are  the  cervical,  inguinal,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric ;  but  in  those  who 
are  decidedly  scrofulous,  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  protracted  in- 
flammation are  very  prone  to  hyperplasia.  Thus  I  have  seen  enlarged 
and  cheesy  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  scrofulous  ostitis,  or  periostitis. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  glandular  enlargement  abates  after 
a  short  time,  by  absorption  of  the  redundant  cells.  But  the  products  of 
hyperplastic  or  inflammatory  action  in  the  scrofulous  individual  are  very 
liable  to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  close  causative  relation 
of  this  cheesy  substance  with  tubercles  is  now  admitted.  If  resolution 
do  not  soon  occur  in  the  gland,  it  begins  to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration. 
It  becomes  firm  and  inelastic,  its  nutrient  vessels  narrowed  and  com- 
pressed, so  that  circulation  through  it  ceases,  and  its  cells,  losing  their 
liquid  and  vitality,  shrivel  away.  This  necrobiotic  process  appears  in 
points  in  the  gland,  which  enlarge  and  unite,  till  finally  the  whole  gland 
becomes  a  dead  mass,  with  shrivelled  elements,  of  a  whitish  appearance, 
like  cheese,  the  resemblance  to  which  has  suggested  the  name  by  which 
the  degeneration  is  known. 

In  certain  patients  cheesy  glands  act  as  an  irritant,  like  inorganic 
matter,  producing  suppurative  inflammation,  and  their  subsequent  his- 
tory is  that  of  an  abscess.  Purulent  matter  mixed  with  the  cheesy 
debris  escapes  by  ulceration  upon  the  nearest  surface,  and  scrofulous 
ulcers  result,  which  slowly  heal,  leaving  permanent  cic^,trice3 ;  calcifica- 
tion of  a  cheesy  gland  occurs  in  exceptional  instances. 

The  cervical  lymphatic  glands  in  the  scrofulous  child,  having  under- 
gone hyperplasia  of  their  cellular  elements,  not  infrequently  continue 
painless  and  indolent  for  a  considerable  time,  producing,  according  to 
their  size,  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  without  undergoing  cheesy  de- 
generation. Finally  one  or  more  become  inflamed,  and  the  broken- 
down  gland  substance  softens  and  is  expelled,  mixed  with  pus,  through 
an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  skin. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  anatomical  character  of 
scrofula,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  various  inflammations  to 
which  the  diathesis  gives  rise.  Those  which  are  most  common  and  im- 
portant occur  in  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  connective  tissue,  the 
joints,  the  bones  with  their  periosteal  covering,  and  the  eye  and  ear ; 
eczema  and  coryza  are  very  common  scrofulous  ailments.  Phlyctenular 
keratitis  with  great  intolerance  of  light,  otitis  externa,  causing  pro- 
tracted otorrhoea,  or  media  and  interna,  causing  deep-seated  pain,  with 
impairment  or  loss  of  hearing,  offensive  purulent  discharge,  and,  in  the 
gravest  cases,  caries  of  the  mastoid  cells  or  caries  extending  along  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  even  to  the  brain,  causing  men- 
ingitis and  death,  are  not  uncommon  manifestations  of  scrofula,  in  the 
families  of  the  city  poor.  Strumous  cellulitis,  occurring  independently 
of  the  glandular  affection,  and  quickly  ending  in  suppuration,  is  also 
common.  The  term  cold  is  applied  to  the  abscess  when  the  local  symp- 
toms are  slight,  and  there  is  but  little  heat  of  the  parts.     In  young 
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children  the  common  seat  of  these  abscesses  is  directly  under  the  skin^ 
so  that  if  subcutaneous  cellulitis  running  into  an  abscess  occur  in  a 
young  child,  he  probably  has  the  strumous  diathesis. 

The  osseous  system  is  very  prone  to  inflammation  in  the  scrofulous. 
Periostitis,  ostitis,  and  arthritis,  rare  in  those  with  healthy  constitu* 
tions,  are  common  in  the  scrofulous,  in  whom  they  result,  evert  from 
very  slight  injuries,  and  sometimes  without  the  recollection  of  any  in- 
jury, and  apparently  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  diathesis.  These 
inflammations  are  more  common  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the 
upper.  Periostitis  often  occurs  in  scrofulous  children  without  ostitis, 
when  its  usual  seat  is  upon  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  it  also 
accompanies  inflammations  of  the  bone,  as  pleurisy  accompanies  pneu- 
monia. The  osseous  inflammations  of  strumous  patients  are  of  two 
kinds:  first,  the  destructive,  producing  caries  with  suppuration,  or 
necrosis ;  and,  secondly,  the  so-called  fungous^  in  which  there  is  pro- 
liferation of  tissue  as  in  white  swelling.  Often  both  these  processes  co- 
exist, granulations  and  new  tissue  springing  up,  while  the  carious  or 
necrotic  process  is  extending. 

Dactylitis  is  in  most  instances,  when  occurring  in  young  infants,  a 
syphilitic  aff*ection,  but  in  children  of  one  year  or  more,  in  whom  no 
marked  syphilitic  symptoms  have  previously  occurred,  it  originates  from 
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the  strumous  cachexia,  as  in  the  following  case :  Charles  R.,  aged 
twenty  months,  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  in 
1876.  He  had  always  been  pallid,  and  had  a  strumous  a^spect.  A 
physician  acquainted  with  his  parentage  states  positively  that  he  is  free 
from  syphilitic  taint,  but  when  a  few  months  old  he  had  a  mild  form  of 
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coryza,  which  gradually  abated  under  atiti-strumous  treatment.  At  the 
age  of  five  months  he  had  purpura  hemorrhagica  of  a  severe  form,  but 
apparently  not  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  from  any  of  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  patches  of  extravasated  blood  were  quite  numerous  and 
large  over  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  it  was  nearly  three  months  before 
they  entirely  disappeared.  A  few  months  subsequently  he  began  to 
have  offensive  otorrhoea  on  one  side,  which  did  not  entirely  cease.  In 
December,  1876,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  well-marked  dactylitis 
was  first  observed,  involving  the  first  phalanx  of  the  left  middle  finger. 
The  swelling  was  somewhat  tender,  and  the  skin  which  covered  it  had  a 
slightly  redSsh  or  pinkish  tinge,  indicating  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  malady.  Neither  joint  at  the  extremity  of  the  phalanx  was  involved, 
so  that  the  movements  were  unimpaired.  The  dactylitis  increased 
somewhat  after  it  wiis  first  discovered,  and  then  began  to  decline,  under 
treatment  with  cod-liver  oil  and  syinip  of  iodide  of  iron.  The  accom- 
panying woodcut  represents  the  outlines,  obtained  by  tracing  the  hand 
of  the  infant,  when  pressed  on  paper. 

Symptoms. — The  scrofiilous  diathesis  is  exhibited  by  certain  physical 
signs,  which  are  present  in  infancy,  but  are  more  manifest  in  childhood. 
In  one  class  of  strumous  children  they  are  as  follows :  form,  tall  and 
slender ;  quickness  of  movement  and  perception ;  intelligence,  good ; 
skin,  thin  and  semi-transparent,  through  which  the  superficial  veins  are 
distinctly  seen ;  features,  delicate ;  cheeks,  habitually  pallid  or  florid, 
and  flushed  by  slight  excitement;  eyes,  bright,  with  bluish  conjunc- 
tiva ;  muscles  and  bones,  slender  in  proportion  to  their  length.  Those 
children  who  present  these  peculiarities  are  said  to  have  the  erethitic 
form  of  the  diathesis. 

Others  have  what  haa  been  designated  the  torpid  scrofulous  habit, 
which  is  characterized  by  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  distended 
abdomen,  large  head,  broad  face,  slow,  languid  movements,  and  an  over- 
production of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  in  certain  situa- 
tions, especially  the  nose  and  upper  lip.  Though  typical  cases  can  be 
readily  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  there  are  many 
which  are  intermediate. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  scrofulous  manifestations  is  subcutaneous 
cellulitis,  alluded  to  above,  giving  rise  to  abscesses,  commonly  not  large, 
with  little  surrounding  induration,  little  pain,  tenderness,  and  heat,  and 
slow  in  discharging ;  in  a  word,  indolent.  The  most  frequent  seat  of 
these  abscesses  is  upon  the  extremities,  but  they  may  occur  upon  the 
scalp  or  elsewhere.  They  gradually  heal  when  the  pus  escapes,  their 
site  being  indicated  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  depression  and  red- 
dish discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  gradually  returns  to  its  normal 
state.  Ordinarily,  these  abscesses  do  no  hann  apart  from  the  reduction 
of  the  general  health  which  they  eflect,  but,  when  occurring  in  localities 
where  the  connective  tissue  lies  upon  the  periosteum,  as  upon  the 
fingers,  periostitis  may  result,  with  destruction  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  Again,  thrombi  may  occur  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part, 
giving  rise  to  emboli,  embolismal  pneumonia,  and  death.  Specimens 
from  such  a  case  were  presented  by  me  to. the  New  York  Pathological 
Society  in  1868. 
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The  scrofiilous  affections  of  the  skin  often  also  occur  at  an  early  age, 
even  before  dentition.  They  are  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  child- 
hood. The  most  common  are  eczema  and  impetigo,  and,  of  rare  occur- 
rence, ecthyma  and  lupus.  But  all  these  may  occur  in  those  who  are 
not  strumous  or  who  do  not  present  the  characteristics  of  the  strumous 
diathesis. 

Scrofulous  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are  scarcely  less  frequent 
than  those  of  the  skin.  They  present  the  ordinary  features  of  mucous 
inflammations  of  a  subacute  and  chronic  character. 

Sometimes  they  occur  without  obvious  exciting  cause ;  in  other  cases 
there  is  a  cause  of  this  kind,  such  as  exposure  to  cold ;  but  the  inflam- 
mation, once  established,  continues  on  account  of  the  diathesis.  It  is 
often  doubtful  whether  inflammations  in  strumous  subjects  be  of  such  a 
character  that  it  is  proper  to  designate  them  strumous,  especially  if  they 
occur  upon  such  surfaces  as  are  frequently  the  seat  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation. If  the  child  have  heretofore  presented  symptoms  of  scrofula^ 
if  the  inflammation  be  subacute,  and  there  be  no  apparent  cause  to 
originate  or  sustain  it  apart  from  the  diathesis,  it  is  probably  of  a 
strumous  character.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  more  certain  by  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  anti-strumous  remedies.  The  most  frequent  of 
these  scrofiilous  inflammations  of  mucous  surfaces  are  coryza,  tracheo- 
bronchitis, and  conjunctivitis.  More  rarely,  stomatitis,  pharyngitis, 
vaginitis,  and,  according  to  some,  entero-colitis,  are  of  a  strumous 
character.  Coryza  gives  rise  to  snuflling  respiration,  the  formation  of 
crusts  around  and  within  the  nares,  and  excoriation  of  the  upper  lip. 
The  tracheo-bronchitis  is  attended  by  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, increased  production  of  mucus  and  epithelial  cells,  and  a  loud 
tracheal  rale,  accompanying  each  inspiration. 

Strumous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  is  not  a  very  infrequent  disease  in  this  city.  It  some- 
times originates  in  a  simple  inflammation  from  cold,  or  the  tracheo- 
bronchitis of  measles,  or  pertussis,  and  it  is  apt  to  continue,  with  its 
rales,  cough,  and  scanty  expectoration,  for  months,  unless  relieved  by 
a  proper  course  of  treatmei^t. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  strumous  affections,  are  inflammation 
of  the  eyelid,  designated  psorophthalmia,  and  that  of  the  eye  itself. 
The  former  is  characterized  by  redness  and  thickening  of  the  lids, 
detachment  of  the  eyelashes,  and  inflammation  and  altered  secretion  of 
the  "  Meibomian  glands;'*  the  latter,  namely,  strumous  ophthalmia,  by 
jmin,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  a  moiierate  degree  of  hypernemia 
of  the  affected  organ.  One  of  the  most  common  serious  results  of 
strumous  inflammation  affecting  the  eye,  arises  from  the  conjunctivitis 
and  keratitis,  namely,  the  formation  of  phlyctenulre  and  ulcers  on  the 
margin  of  the  conjunctiva  and  upon  the  cornea,  fed  by  newly  formed 
vessels.  If  not  controlled  by  proper  treatment,  these  may  result  in 
opacities  more  or  less  permanent,  or  possibly,  worse  still,  in  perforation, 
with  its  consequent  ill-effects. 

Inflammations  of  the  external  and  middle  ear  have  their  origin  very 
generally  in  the  strumous  diathesis.  Occasionally  there  is  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  otitis,  as  an  injury,  or  severe  constitutional  disease,  like 
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scarlet  fever.  Protracted  otitis,  whether  external  or  internal,  and 
especially  that  form  of  it  which  leads  to  ulceration,  destruction  of  the 
ossicles,  and  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  is 
proper,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  to  regard  and  treat  as  strumous. 

The  stubbornness  and  frequent  disastrous  consequences  of  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  the  skeleton  are  well  known.  Nearly  every  bone,  as 
well  as  its  periosteum,  is  liable  to  this  form  of  inflammation,  but  some 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  others.  Inflammation  of  the  bone 
may  terminate  by  resolution,  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or,  and 
frequently,  by  carious  or  necrotic  destruction  of  the  bone  itself.  Ne- 
crosis is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  caries  in  the 
spongy  extremities  of  these  bones,  and  in  the  spongy  portions  of  the 
short  bones.  If  abscesses  form,  the  pus  may  finally  escape  from  the 
system  by  a  tedious  ulcerative  process,  or,  ratained,  may  undergo  cheesy 
degeneration.  Scrofulous  arthritis,  if  early  detected  and  properly 
treated,  may  resolve,  leaving  no  ill-effect;  if  otherwise,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  cartilaginous  and  osseous,  and  ankylosis,  often  occur. 

Scrofulous  children  are  perhaps  no  more  liable  to  inflammation  of  the 
internal  organs  than  other  children,  but  the  inflammatory  products  are 
more  liable  to  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  prognosis  is,  therefore,  less 
favorable.  The  most  frequent  of  these  inflammations,  and  the  one  of 
chief  interest,  is  pneumonia.  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  so  frequent  in 
early  life,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  in  connection  with  measles, 
pertussis,  etc.,  is  a  disease  often  involving  grave  consequences  in  those 
who  are  decidedly  scrofulous ;  since,  instead  of  resolving,  the  affected 
lung-tissue  presents  a  strong  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration  ending 
in  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  death.  I  have  most  frequently  noticed 
cheesy  pneumonia  during  extensive  epidemics  of  measles,  as  a  compli- 
cation or  sequel  of  this  disease.  It  may  occur  in  those  who  are  not 
scrofulous,  if  the  vital  powers  be  greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  so  much 
more  common  in  the  scrofulous,  that  some  recent  writers  have  designated 
this  form  of  inflammation  by  the  term  of  scrofulous,  instead  of  cheesy, 
pneumonia.  From  the  fact,  however,  of  its  sometimes  occurring  in  the 
non-scrofulous,  the  term  cheesy  or  caseous,  especially,  too,  as  it  expresses 
the  anatomical  state,  seems  more  appropriate. 

The  caseous  substance  which  so  frequently  results  from  degeneration 
of  the  products  of  scrofulous  inflammations,  affords  a  nidus  in  which 
the  tubercle  bacillus  frequently  obtains  lodgement,  and  conditions  favor- 
able for  its  propagation.  Hence  the  close  etiological  relations  of  scrofiila 
or  scrofulous  inflammations  to  tuberculosis. 

Prognosis. — As  scrofula  may  be  acquired  through  antihygienic  in- 
fluences, so  it  may  disappear  or  become  latent  through  influences  of  an 
opposite  character.  Therefore  the  manifestations  of  scrofula  may  be 
limited  to  a  brief  period,  or  they  may  occur  at  intervals  through  the 
whole  of  childhood,  and  the  first  years  of  youth.  When  the  diathesis  is 
inherited,  and  fostered  by  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  scrofulous  affec- 
tions appear  earliest,  are  most  varied  and  severe,  and  continue  longest. 

In  most  cases,  with  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  good,  but  the 
danger  to  life  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  scrofulous  in- 
flammation.    The  most  common  unfavorable  result  is  the  occurrence  of 
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pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis  from  the  infection  supplied  by  the 
cheesy  substance,  in  the  manner  stated  above.  This  is  the  usual  result 
from  cheesy  pneumonia.  The  next  most  common  cause  of  death,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  inflammation  of  the  osseous  system.  Many 
deaths  occur  from  inflammation  of  the  vertebrae,  or  of  the  hip  or  knee- 
joint,  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  continue  a  considerable  time  without 
proper  treatment.  Protracted  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bones  is 
apt  to  produce  amyloid  degeneration  of  organs,  which  is  permanent,  and 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  or  death  may  occur  from  exhaustion,  with  or  with- 
out tuberculosis.  Among  the  city  poor  meningitis  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon, consequent  on  long-continued  otitis  media  and  caries  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Permanent  impairment  of  sight  and 
hearing  often  results  from  neglected  strumous  ophthalmia  and  otitis. 

At  puberty  the  strumous  aflections  gradually  become  less  frequent, 
and  they  finally  disappear  in  advancing  age.  Among  the  most  robust 
adults  are  some  who  in  early  life  presented  indubitable  symptoms  of  the 
strumous  diathesis. 

Trbatmext.  Prophylactic. — Measures  designed  to  prevent  scrofula 
are  impossible  without  the  cooperation  of  willing  and  intelligent  parents. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  prevention  of  congenital  scrofula  requires  the 
treatment  of  disease  or  impaired  health  in  the  parent.  If  parents 
should  be  taught,  or  should  remember,  that  good  health  in  themselves 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  inheritance  of  a  sound  constitution  in 
the  child,  and  would  adopt  such  therapeutic  and  regimenal  measures 
as  would  procure  this,  the  number  of  cases  of  inherited  scrofula  would 
be  materiiilly  reduced. 

As  the  first  years  of  life  are  very  important,  both  for  correcting  the 
diathesis  when  inherited,  and  for  preventing  its  development  in  those 
of  sound  constitution,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  regimen  of  the 
child  be  such  that  it  does  not  produce  deterioration  of  the  general 
health.  The  nursing  infant,  if  the  mother  be  in  poor  health,  should  be 
provided  with  a  healthy  wet-nurse,  for  in  young  children  the  diathesis 
may  be  acquired  solely  by  the  use  of  food  that  is  scanty  or  of  poor 
quality.  Those  old  enough  to  be  weaned  should  have  plain  and  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  a  proper  admixture  of  animal  food.  More  or  less  out- 
door exercise,  and  residence  in  a  salubrious  locality,  with  suflScient  air 
and  sunlight,  are  also  requisite. 

Curative — Since  scrofula  originates  in  a  state  of  weakness  existing  in 
the  parent  in  the  congenital,  and  in  the  child  in  the  acquired  form  of 
the  disease,  and  is  characterized  by  feeble  resistance  of  the  tissues  to 
irritating  agents,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  all  tonics  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  anti-scrofulous  effect  upon  the  system.  The  ordinary 
vegetable  tonics,  and  sometimes  the  ferruginous,  are  indeed  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  scrofula.  Employed  in  connection  with  proper  regi- 
menal measures  they  are  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  remove  the  dia- 
thesis after  a  time,  or  render  it  latent.  Besides  these  medicinal  agents, 
which  tend  to  correct  the  scrofulous  diathesis  by  their  general  tonic 
effect,  there  are  certain  others  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affections,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
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largely  used.  One  of  these  is  cod-liver  oil,  which  contains  iodine  among 
its  many  ingredients. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  useless,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  torpid  form  of  the  dia- 
thesis, which  is  characterized  by  an  increased  deposit  of  fiit  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue,  slow  circulation,  and  sluggish  muscular 
movements.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the  erethitic  form 
it  possesses  real  value.  Its  protracted  use  in  such  cases  does  so  modify 
the  molecular  condition  of  the  tissues  that  they  are  less  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, and  the  diathesis  is,  therefore,  rendered  milder  or  removed. 
From  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls,  according  to  the  age,  should  be  given 
three  times  daily.  While  we  frequently  experience  so  much  difliculty 
in  administering  it  to  adults  affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  sometimes 
find  it  necessary  to  discontinue  its  use  on  account  of  its  nauseating 
effect,  scrofulous  children  rarely  refuse  to  take  it,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  diminish  their  appetite. 

Iodine  is  justly  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
maladies,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  been  overrated  as  a 
remedy  for  the  diathesis  itself.  Iodine  employed  internally  is  especially 
serviceable  in  glandular  hyperplasia,  and  in  scrofulous  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  connective  tissue  and  periosteum.  In  general,  it 
should  not  be  administered  to  children  in  its  isolated  state,  on  account 
of  its  irritating  properties,  but  one  of  its  compounds  should  be  employed. 
The  compounds  which  are  chiefly  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula 
are  the  iodides  of  starch,  iron,  potassium,  and  sodium.  If,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  patient  be  pallid,  and  his  appetite  poor,  the  iodide 
of  iron  should  be  preferred;  if  not  in  this  cachectic  state,  the  iodide  of 
starch  may  be  used.  Pharmaceutists  prepare  syrups  of  both  these 
iodides,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  administered  to  the  youngest  child. 
The  iodide  of  starch  may  be  administered  by  dropping  from  one  to  five 
drops  of  the  officinal  tincture  of  iodine  on  a  little  powdered  starch,  and 
giving  it  in  syrup.  These  iodides  are  preferable  to  the  iodides  of 
potassium  and  sodium  for  internal  administration  to  children,  as  they 
are  not  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  iodine  is  readily  set 
free.  Prof.  Dalton  has,  indeed,  demonstrated  that  the  iodide  of  starch 
is  decomposed  in  most  of  the  liquids  of  the  body,  and  the  iodine  liberated. 

In  New  York  City  a  large  proportion  of  the  scrofulous  children  ore 
cachectic,  and  need  iron,  and  the  iodide  of  iron  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  with  good  results,  than  any  other  iodine  compound.  The 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  is  readily  absorbed,  should  be  given 
in  one  to  two-drop  doses  three  times  daily  to  a  child  of  six  months,  and 
one  additional  drop  added  for  each  additional  year.  Among  the  vaunted 
remedies  of  scrofula  arc  phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphate  of  lime.  I 
have  not  employed  these  agents  without  at  the  same  time  using  other 
remedies,  and  cannot  say,  therefore,  to  what  extent  they  have  been 
curative  in  my  practice.  Probably  there  is  no  better  combination  of 
remedies  for  the  strumous  diathesis  than  the  following,  which  is  now 
used  in  some  of  the  institutions  of  New  York,  and  which  we  have  already 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  rachitis. 

R. — 01.  TTiorrhuae 2  parts. 

Syr.  calcis  lactophosphat 1  part. 

Aqusacalcis 1  part. — Misoo. 
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Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful  three  or  four  times  daily,  to 
each  dose  of  which,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  added. 

The  internal  use  of  mercury  as  an  antidote  for  scrofula  is  now 
generally  discarded.  Unless,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
diathesis  is  immediately  dependent  on  syphilis,  its  use  for  this  purpose, 
from  what  we  know  of  its  therapeutic  effects,  would  probably  be  more 
injurious  than  beneficial.  Among  the  medicines  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  some  of  which  have  had 
considerable  reputation  but  have  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  are  walnut 
leaves,  sarsaparilla,  elecampane,  conium,  digitalis,  horseradish,  com- 
pounds of  silver,  gold,  arsenic,  baryta,  and  bromine.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  these  has  any  effect  on  scrofula  or  scrofulous  ailments, 
except  such  as  improve  the  appetite  and  general  health,  as  horseradish. 

The  same  hygienic  measures  are  required  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula 
which  are  employed  in  the  prophylaxis  of  it.  The  nursing  infant  should 
have  healthy  breast-milk,  and  if  its  mother  belong  to  a  tubercular  o>' 
scrofulous  family,  or  be  feeble,  a  healthy  wet-nurse  should  be  cmployeu 
or  it  should  be  sent  to  the  country,  where  suitable  cow's  milk  as  well  as 
pure  air  can  be  obtained.  The  expressed  juice  of  beef  slightly  boiled, 
the  peptonized  beef,  or  beef-tea  prepared  as  recommended  for  rachitic 
infants,  given  several  times  daily  in  small  quantity  to  infants,  aids  mate- 
rially in  restoring  a  better  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Obviously,  similar 
care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  food  of  children 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  period  of  infancy.  While  the  diet  should  be 
highly  nutritious,  it  should  be  plain  and  easily  digested,  and  given  at 
mfficient  intervals,  so  as  not  to  overtax  digestion. 

Fresh  air,  out-door  exercise,  daily  bathing,  personal  and  domiciliary 
cleanliness,  are  very  necessary  for  the  successful  treatment  of  the  dia- 
thesis. Since  scrofula  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  farming  sections, 
Bcrofulous  families  are  greatly  benefited  by  farm  life,  with  all  the  acces- 
sories to  health  which  pertain  to  it. 

The  local  scrofulous  ailments  require  additional  and  special  treatment. 
Those  located  on  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  are  less  dangerous, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  deeper  seated  inflammations ;  still  they  should  be 
promptly  treated,  not  only  for  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  which 
they  cause,  but  because  they  are  apt  to  lead  to  hyperplasia  of  the  neigh- 
boring glands,  which  sometimes  proves  serious.  Thus  pharyngitis  may 
cause  a  peripharyngeal  adenitis  and  abscess,  and  a  bronchitis  may  cause 
adenitis  of  the  bronchial  glands,  with  the  probability  of  their  cheesy 
degeneration.  The  so-called  bronchial  phthisis  is  believed  to  result,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases,  from  a  strumous  bronchitis  which  has  been 
allowed  to  run  on  uncontrolled  by  medicine,  and  a  similar  state  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  may  result  from  intestinal  catarrh.  Inflammation  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  surface  occurring  in  the  strumous,  requires  the  con- 
tinued use  of  antistrumous  remedies,  conjoined  with  such  treatment, 
designed  to  act  locally,  as  is  appropriate  for  the  case. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  treat  the  enlarged  glands  of  struma  by 
daily  applications  over  them  of  the  stronger  iodine  preparations.  This 
treatment  does  not  cause  absorption  of  the  redundant  gland  substance. 
It  causes  proliferation  of  the  epidermic  cells,  and  quickens  the  cell 
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change  in  the  gland  underneath,  so  that  leucocytes  are  liable  to  form  in 
it.  Cutaneous  inflammation,  as  eczema  or  impetigo,  causes  hyperplasia 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  underneath.  In  like  manner  strong  applications, 
which  irritate  the  skin,  are  apt  to  quicken  the  cell  formation,  so  that 
suppuration  is  a  common  result.  I  once  produced  accidentally  such  an 
amount  of  vesication  over  an  enlarged,  hard,  and  apparently  indolent 
gland  in  an  infant  of  fourteen  months,  that  I  was  very  anxious  lest  a 
sore  would  result,  which  would  .heal  with  diflSculty,  and  yet  instead  of 
dispersion  of  the  glandular  swelling  the  pathological  processes  were  so 
promoted  that  suppuration  and  discharge  of  pus  occurred  by  the  time 
that  the  cuticle  had  reformed. 

We  know  no  better  substance  for  the  local  treatment  of  strumous 
adenitis  than  iodine,  and  it  should  be  applied,  in  my  opinion,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  absorbed  with  the  least  possible  irritation  of  the  gland. 
The  following  will  be  found  useful  ointments  and  solutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases : 

R. — Potas.  iodidi zj. 

Ung.  stramonii ^. 

To  be  rubbed  over  the  gland  several  times  daily.  It  should  not  be 
applied  as  a  plaster,  as  it  is  too  irritating  and  will  vesicate.  I  have 
known  a  glandular  swelling,  which  had  continued  about  three  months, 
to  disappear  in  three  weeks  under  its  use  in  connection  with  internal 
remedies.  Vaseline,  in  place  of  the  stramonium  ointment,  makes  a  nicer 
preparation.  Another  useful  iodine  mixture  for  these  cases  is  the 
following  r 

R. — Liq.  iodinii  composita, 
Glycerinie,  equal  parts. 

To  be  applied  as  an  inunction.  Glycerine  renders  the  skin  soft  and  in 
a  state  favorable  for  absorption. 

In  The  Medical  Pre%%  and  Circular  for  August  3, 1870,  J.  Waring 
Curran  states  that  he  has  used  with  great  success  what  he  designates  a 
new  iodine  paint,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  iodine,  the  same  quantity 
of  iodide  of  ammonium,  twenty  ounces  of  rectified  spirits,  and  four 
ounces  of  glycerine. 

Mercurial  ointments  have  been  recommended  by  writers  of  reputation 
for  the  treatment  of  these  glands.  I  have  employed  them,  and  known 
them  to  be  employed,  but  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  observed  any 
benefit  whatever  from  their  use.  In  the  children's  class  at  the  Out-door 
Department  at  Bellevue  we  have  discarded  them  entirely  for  this  pur- 
pose, although  both  the  citrine  and  white  precipitate  ointments,  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard,  have  been  used  with  apparent  benefit  for 
chronic  coryza  of  a  strumous  nature,  and  also  occasionally  for  external 
otitis  of  the  same  nature. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
1870,  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the  writer  recommends,  as  attended  with  success, 
vesication,  not  over  the  gland,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  as,  for 
example,  behind  the  neck,  for  treatment  of  the  cervical  glands.  But  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  seems  so  unlikely  to  be  beneficial  requires 
stronger  proof  of  its  utility  than  has  yet  been  presented. 
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A  very  important  adjuvant  to  the  external  use  of  iodine  over  an 
inflamed  gland  is  the  constant  application  of  cold.  A  small  India-rub- 
ber bag  containing  ice,  or  muslin  frequently  wrung  out  of  ice-water  and 
applied  over  the  gland,  contracts  the  vessels,  diminishes  the  activity  of 
the  morbid  process  going  on  underneath,  and  aids  materially  in  the  reso- 
lution. When  the  gland  becomes  so  actively  inflamed,  or  the  inflamma- 
tion 80  advanced  that  redness  of  the  skin  occurs,  applications  of  iodine 
are  no  longer  proper.  They  increase  the  local  disease.  There  is  no 
longer  any  probability  of  resolution  of  the  gland,  and  poultices  should 
be  applied. 

It  is  important  that  the  diseases  of  the  osseous  system  should  receive 
early  treatment,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  reference  to  these  inflamma- 
tions that  error  of  diagnosis  is  frequently  made.     Thus  I  have  known 
periostitis,  with  the  diffused  redness  of  the  skin  and  heat  which  it  pro- 
duces, to  be  mistaken  for  erysipelas,  until  the  diagnosis  was  corrected 
from  its  persistence  and  non-extension.    It  is  remarkable  that  strumous 
arthritis  sometimes  appears  in  two  or  more  joints  at  once,  as  in  the  case 
related  below.    I  have  known  it  to  occur  nearly  simultaneously  in  three 
joints,  though  only  for  a  brief  time  in  two  of  the  joints,  while  it  was 
chronic  in  the  other.     Hence,  the  fact  that  this  inflammation  is  often 
mistaken  for  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  treated  as  such  for  some 
days,  till  its  nature  becomes  apparent;  and  in  like  manner  the  febrile 
movement,  lassitude,   abdominal   pain,   etc.,   of 
vertebral  caries  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
attributed  to  something  else,  and  the  true  dis- 
ease not  suspected  till  irreparable  damage  has 
occurred,  or  much  longer  confinement  and  treat- 
ment required  than  would  have  been  necessary 
with  an  earlier  diagnosis. 

The  common  strumous  inflammations  of  the 
osseous  system  which  involve  the  joints,  as  Pott*8 
disease,  hip-disease,  and  white  swelling,  are 
usually  quite  amenable  to  treatment,  early  applied, 
which  insures  complete  rest ;  but,  as  a  rule,  cases 
neglected,  or  wrongly  treated,  go  from  bad  to 
worse.  There  are  exceptions,  for  a  case  may  do 
well  or  terminate  with  moderate  deformity  with- 
out treatment,  as  in  the  following  interesting  in- 
stance, which  also  shows  the  diflSculty  which 
often  attends  diagnosis : 

Anna  D.,  aged  six  years,  came  to  the  children's 
class  in  the  Out-door  Department  at  Bellevue  in 
February,  1877,  with  the  following  history :  Iler 
health  was  good  till  two  years  ago,  when  she  com- 
plained of  pain  of  a  mild  form  in  both  knees. 
Her  parents  attributed  it  to  her  rapid  growth, 
and  she  was  always  able  to  walk  with  little  suffer- 
ing. Slowly  but  steadily  these  joints  began  to  swell.  She  has  had  no 
pain  in  other  joints,  and  no  member  of  the  family  has  had  rheumatism 
except  a  grandparent.     She  walks  without  complaint  to  the  rooms  of 
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the  Bureau.  The  affected  joints  are  about  equally  swollen,  and  it  is 
evident  on  examination  that  they  contain  some  serous  effusion.  Direct 
pressure  is  not  painful,  but  pressing  the  bones  together  with  a  twisting 
or  rotating  movement  gives  some  pain.  She  is  pale,  and  has  a  stru- 
mous aspect.  A  sister  of  fifteen  years  has  a  similar  swelling  of  one 
knee,  which  began  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  but  which  has 
received  no  regular  ti*eatment,  has  not  prevented  the  free  use  of  the 
limb,  and  has  given  her  little  inconvenience. 

The  physicians  who  have  examined  this  child,  one  of  whom  is  an 
expert  in  orthopredic  surgery,  agree  that  the  disease  is  strumous  and 
not  rheumatic,  and  that  it  did  not,  during  two  years  of  neglect  and  un- 
restrained motion,  go  on  to  suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  joints, 
was  probably  due  to  her  good  general  liealih. 

Though  the  result  in  the  above  case  was  good,  since  there  was  little 
impairment  in  the  use  of  the  joints,  and  no  suffering,  yet  delay  and 
neglect  in  the  treatment  of  those  strumous  inflammations  which  in- 
volve the  joints  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  for  if  left  to  themselves 
they  most  frequently  end  in  suppurative  inflammation  and  ulceration, 
with  all  the  sad  consequences  which  these  entail.  Strumous  inflamma- 
tions of  the  osseous  system  now  receive  more  early  and  correct  treat- 
ment than  formerly,  and  orthopsedia,  almost  unknown  till  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  become  an  important  branch  of  surgery.  For- 
merly in  New  York,  especially  in  the  tenement  houses,  we  often  met 
emaciated  bed-ridden  children  with  strumous  osteitis  and  arthritis,  their 
limbs  swollen,  and  painful  in  motion,  and  offensive  from  the  discharge, 
for  the  most  part  shunned  by  physicians,  and  with  no  prospect  of  relief 
except  by  amputation.  Now  this  spectacle  is  comparatively  infrequent. 
Th6  early  symptoms  of  these  diseases  being  better  understood  and  sooner 
recognized,  the  plaster  of  Paris  or  search  dressing  to  insure  immobility, 
or  ingeniously  devised  steel  splints,  which  produce  extension,  and  allow 
motion  of  the  limb  without  friction  of  the  inflamed  surfaces,  coming 
into  general  use,  a  large  proportion  of  cases  do  not  go  beyond  the  first 
stage  and  are  cured. 

Strumous  Ophthalmia. 
(  Written  by  Dr,  O.  D.  Pomeroy^  Surgeon  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.) 

Strumous  ophthalmia  in  young  children,  as  described  by  the  older 
writers,  is  simply  a  keratitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  is 
usually  of  the  following  varieties:  phlyctenular  or  herpetic  keratitis, 
and  diffuse  or  parenchymatous  keratitis.  Perhaps  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
designate  these  affections  strumous.  This  general  principle  governs 
most  cases  of  these  inflammations,  to  wit,  depressed  vital  energv,  which 
of  course  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  strumous  diathesis. 
As  is  well  known,  the  cornea  is  a  tissue  of  low  vital  power  and  any 
constitutional  state,  accompanied  by  depression,  predisposes  to  an 
attack  of  keratitis.  One  of  the  commonest  hospital  experiences  is  to 
see  a  mild  case  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  which  should  be  self-limiting, 
gradually  extend  to  the  cornea,  causing  an  ulcerative  keratitis.     I  be- 
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lieve  all  oplithalmic  surgeons  hold  that  the  presence  of  corneal  disease, 
not  dependent  on  an  obvious  or  specific  cause,  points  to  diminished 
vitality  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Herpetic  or  phlyctenular  keratitis  is  the  most  frequent  variety  of 
corneal  disease  in  children.  It  is  a  question  whetlier  it  commences 
with  a  vesicle  on  the  cornea,  or  a  papule ;  but  in  either  case  it  soon 
becomes  an  ulcer.  Ciliary  injection  probably  precedes  it,  though  this 
can  by  no  means  be  always  observed.  In  some  patients  the  charac- 
teristic symptom,  to  wit,  photophobia,  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without 
injection  of  the  eyeball,  or  any  corneal  changes  whatever,  but  sooner  or 
later  it  is  probable  that  other  characteristic  signs  of  the  disease  will 
make  their  appearance.  The  photophobia  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  blepharospasm,  making  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  separate  the  eye- 
Uds.  When,  however,  this  is  accomplished,  abundant  tears  gush  forth, 
the  child  exhibiting  signs  of  extreme  distress.  When  the  vesicle  or 
papule  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration  in  the  earlier  stage,  there  may  only  be 
seen  a  minute  loss  of  corneal  tissue,  without  any  opacity  whatever. 
Soon,  however,  the  ulcer  becomes  more  or  less  opaque,  perhaps  seeming 
to  be  only  a  minute  whitish  spot  on  the  cornea.  This  usually  shows 
the  commencement  of  reparative  action.  If  the  disease  continue  long 
a  general  conjunctivitis  sets  in,  more  especially  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 
Frequently  there  will  be  only  one  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  ulcers, 
but,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  cornea  may  have  the  periphery  studded 
with  phlyctenulse,  which,  instead  of  promptly  healing,  proliferate  so  as 
to  form  elevated  nodules,  the  so-called  "scrofulous  nodular  bands.'*  If 
the  ulcer  in  any  case  continue  long,  a  number  of  bloodvessels  shoot  out 
from  the  conjunctival  border  of  the  cornea,  quite  up  to  the  ulcer,  pro- 
ducing what  may  be  termed  a  vascular  keratitis.  The  discharge  from 
the  eye  is  often  very  acrid,  causing  catarrh  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and 
even  of  the  nares.  Herpetic  or  eczematous  eruptions  on  the  cheeks,  or 
the  lip  near  the  nostrils,  are  often  seen,  and  may  sometimes  appear  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease  rather  than  the  effect.  In  this  condition  the 
upper  lip  may  swell  considerably,  giving  the  patient  a  very  "strumous  " 
look. 

The  duration  of  phlyctenular  keratitis  is  exceedingly  variable ;  two 
or  three  weeks  may  bring  it  to  a  close,  or  it  may  continue  many  months. 
The  condition  of  the  constitution  probably  determines  its  duration  as 
much  as  any  other  factor.  Of  course,  if  an  ulcer  perforate  the  cornea 
staphyloma  may  result,  rendering  recovery  more  tedious  and  incom- 
plete. The  diagnosis  of  this  malady  is  not  difficult.  The  photophobia 
so  characteristic  of  keratitis,  is  present  in  no  other  disease  except  iritis, 
and  the  hitter  children  rarely  have;  the  little  speck,  spot,  or  abrasion 
on  the  cornea,  together  with  the  intolerance  of  light,  is  well-nigh  diag- 
nostic. Photophobia  is  present  in  most  forms  of  corneal  disease,  though 
not  in  all.  The  causes  of  phlyctenular  keratitis  are  about  as  follows: 
Any  condition  of  the  system  known  as  strumous,  or  whatever  tends  to 
lower  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient,  affords  a  predisposing  cause.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  exposure  to  cold  or  sudden  change  of 
temperature  is  the  common  exciting  cause,  barring  any  cutaneous  dis- 
eases w^hich  may  pass  from  the  skin  to  the  eye.     Naturally  any  cause 
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which  produces  a  conjunctivitis  may  also  produce  this  disease  second- 
arily. The  process  of  dentition  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  eye 
disturbance,  or  any  disorder  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  latter,  however, 
being  rather  predisposing  than  exciting  causes.  This  disease  also 
frequently  occurs  in  patients  affected  with  aural  or  nasal  catarrh,  but 
the  condition  of  such  children  trenches  closely  on  the  state  designated 
"strumous." 

The  prognosis  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  very  favorable.  The 
opacities  of  the  cornea  left  after  the  healing  of  the  ulcerations  are  the 
principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  good  recovery.  If  the  opacities  are 
in  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea,  we  are  not  certain  that  they  will 
disappear  by  absorption,  though  they  may.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  determine  this  point.  In  the  epithelial  and  Bowman's  layers, 
as  well  as  the  posterior  layer,  opacities  readily  disappear.  When  the 
ulcer  perforates  the  cornea  we  have  an  anterior  synechia  and  the  ap- 
pearance known  as  mt/ocephalony  which  usually  disfigures  the  eye  more 
or  less  for  life. 

One  discouraging  point  about  these  opacities  is  that,  though  they 
disappear,  the  cornea  is  left  with  a  somewhat  distorted  curvature,  causing 
irregular  astigmatism,  and  if  they  chance  to  be  near  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  great  disturbance  to  vision  results.  I  have  often,  in  fitting 
spectacles,  noticed  that  the  patient's  vision  showed  an  unaccountable 
lowering,  and  on  investigation  have  found  a  history  of  an  infantile 
keratitis  which  had  done  all  the  mischief.  In  those  cases  described  as 
having  "scrofulous  nodular  bands,"  the  proliferative  nodules  are  very 
likely  to  undergo  a  variety  of  degenerations  which  do  not  end  in  a 
properly  restored  cornea.  One  great  difficulty  in  making  an  exact 
statement  here  is  the  tendency  of  the  keratitis  to  recur,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  where  the  process  will  cease,  after  a  number  of  recurrences. 

Treatment, — As  the  fifth  nerve  presides  over  the  ciliary  vaso-motory 
system  of  the  corneal  nutritive  supply,  it  is  obvious  that  treatment 
calculated  to  correct  any  of  its  morbid  manifestations  would  be  rational. 
Such  is  found  to  be  the  fact.  Sulphate  of  atropia,  in  from  one  to  two 
grain  solutions,  dropped  into  the  eye  three  times  daily,  is  probably 
superior  to  any  other  treatment  It  inclines  to  break  up  the  orbicular 
spasms,  relieving  the  photophobia  and  ciliary  neuralgia,  diminishes  vas- 
cularity, and  contributes  more  to  the  relief  of  the  patient  than  any  other 
one  remedy.  If  the  pain  be  severe  the  atropine  may  be  used  six  or 
eight  times  daily,  or  even  it  may  be  instilled  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  until  pain  is  relieved.  If  an  over-effect  be  reached  the  patient 
complains  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  possibly  pain  in  the  head,  or  he  may 
have  other  cerebral  disturbances,  when  the  drops  may  be  discontinued 
for  a  time.  Muriate  of  pilocarpine  in  two  grain  solutions  may  be  used 
in  a  similar  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose;  but  it  contracts  the  pupil 
and  renders  the  accommodation  tense,  the  very  opposite  to  the  atropine 
effect.  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  this  remedy.  Powdered  calomel 
may  be  dusted  into  the  eye  every  second  day.  A  small  quantity  only 
should  bo  used,  since  it  is  apt  to  collect  in  masses,  which  act  as  foreign 
bodies  (we  desire  to  produce  irritation  for  a  few  minutes  only).  A 
drachm  of  table  salt  to  a  pint  of  water  may  be  used  to  bathe  the  eyes 
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freely  four  or  five  times  a  day,  used  warm  or  cold  according  to  the 
patient's  pleasure,  though  warm  applications  are  more  likely  to  be  well 
received.  Red  precipitate  ointment — ]^.  Vaseline,  3j ;  hyd.  ox.  rub. 
in  very  fine  powder,  gr.  j  to  ij.  M. — placed  under  the  eyelids  every 
day  or  two,  is  often  very  beneficial.  Occasionally  the  ulcers  show  a 
disinclination  to  heal,  when  they  may  be  touched  with  Arg.  nit.,  gr. 
X,  aquae  dest,  ^.  M.  Wind  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  on  a  probe,  dip 
this  into  the  solution,  and  touch  the  ulcer,  but  no  other  point.  Cupri 
sulph.,  in  ten  grain  solutions,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
protective  bandage  exerting  moderate  pressure  on  the  eye  sometimes 
does  good,  but  it  should  nol  feel  uncomfortable.  If  there  be  much 
spasm  of  the  orbicularis,  however,  it  is  not  indicated.  If  the  pain  in 
the  eye  continue,  and  the  orbicularis  be  in  a  state  of  spasm,  a  cantho- 
lysis  may  be  done — that  is,  divide  the  external  canthus  so  aa  to  cause 
the  lid  no  longer  to  press  hardly  upon  the  eyeball,  and  close  the  wound 
thus  made  by  stitching  the  skin  to  the  conjunctiva  above  and  below  the 
incision,  and  placing  one  stitch  in  the  extreme  outer  canthus.  This  ex- 
tends the  length  of  the  palpebral  opening.  The  result  of  the  operation 
is  temporarily  to  break  the  power  of  the  orbicularis,  so  as  to  arrest  the 
spasm.  This  measure  accomplishes  in  some  cases  what  nothing  else 
will. 

If  the  eye  be  painful,  without  spasm  of  the  lid,  and  there  be  great 
photophobia,  whether  the  eyeball  be  too  hard  or  not,  paracentesis  may 
be  done.  The  mode  of  performance  is  described  in  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmia  neonati  in  another  place  in  this  book.  After  a  while  the 
accompanying  conjunctivitis  may  need  treatment  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Indeed,  astringents  may  often  be  used  quite  early  to  obviate  the  irri- 
tating effects  which  occasionally  result  from  the  use  of  atropine.  If  an 
ulcer  refuse  to  heal  after  the  treatment  already  laid  down,  iridectomy 
may  be  done,  though  this  is  not  oflen  resorted  to.  Occasionally  an 
ulcer  may  be  cut  across,  by  passing  a  narrow  Graefe's  knife  through  it, 
making  a  puncture  on  one  side  and  a  counter-puncture  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  then  cutting  out  quite  through  the  ulcer,  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  halves.  All  needful  treatment  for  the  constitutional  condition  of 
the  patient  should  be  attended  to.  So  necessary  are  fresh  air  and  sun- 
Ught  that  I  would  never  shut  the  patient  in  a  dark  room.  Blue  or 
smoke-colored  glasses  may  be  wofr  to  protect  the  eyes  from  a  strong 
hght,  and  in  some  cases  the  eyes  may  be  protected  by  a  bandage  of 
some  dark  material,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  taken  for  an  airing  with- 
out suffering.  I  would,  however,  advise  to  accustom  the  eyes  to  the 
Ught  as  mucn  as  possible  without  causing  pain. 

In  parenchymatous  or  diffuse  keratitis  we  have  quite  a  different 
array  of  symptoms.  The  margin  of  the  cornea  near  the  limbus  may 
show  a  decided  zone  of  injection  of  the  conjunctival  and  episcleral 
vessels.  It  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  consist  apparently  of  a  rosy  ring 
surrounding  the  cornea.  These  vessels  after  a  time  shoot  inward,  and 
may  involve  a  large  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  cornea.  In  other 
cases,  designated  non-vascular  diffuse  keratitis^  the  injection  is  very 
slight  indeed,  and  sometimes  apparently  wanting  altogether.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  same  consequences  result ;  the  cornea  becomes  dif 
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fusely  clouded,  the  process  generally,  but  not  always,  commencing  at 
the  limbus.  This  cloudiness  may  be  quite  without  lines  or  dots  of 
opacity,  like  ground  glass.  Again  it  may  appear  composed  of  innumer- 
able minute  opaque  points  or  lines  running  in  various  directions.  At 
first,  the  corneal  epithelium  escapes,  presenting  a  regular  and  uniform 
polish,  but  afterward  it  becomes  opaque.  Again  if  the  process  involve 
the  whole  of  the  cornea,  minute  opaque  spots  may  be  seen  in  Descemet's 
membrane,  giving  it  some  of  the  characteristics  of  keratitis  punctata. 
In  the  earlier  stages  there  may  be  some  pain  and  intolerance  of  light, 
but  as  a  rule  the  disease,  for  a  corneal  affection,  is  comparatively  pain- 
less. The  duration  of  this  disease  is  never  short ;  it  may  continue  for 
many  months,  and  it  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse.  The  most 
frequent  causes  are  hereditary  syphilis  and  struma.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of 
London,  always  examines  the  teeth  of  these  patients  to  see  if  there  be 
anything  characteristic  of  hereditary  syphilis.  As  the  same  or  similar 
teeth  are  often  noticed  in  strongly  strumous  subjects,  it  becomes  doubly 
interesting  to  make  the  observation.  One  point  is  apparent  in  most  of 
these  cases,  that  there  are  in  almost  every  patient  some  signs  of  badly 
developed  physique — that  is,  faulty  tissue  elaboration.  As  a  rule,  both 
eyes  sooner  or  later  become  affected,  pointing  to  a  constitutional  origin 
of  the  affection. 

In  treatment  we  are  often  disappointed  in  our  efforts.  At  the  first, 
if  there  be  pain  or  photophobia,  atropine  may  be  instilled,  and  the  eyes 
bathed  with  warm  or  tepid  water,  several  times  a  day.  Tonics  or 
alteratives  are  always  indicated.  One  of  the  most  useful  prescriptions 
is  the  following: 

R. — Hydrarg.  chlor.  coiTos gr.j. 

Tine,  ciiichon.  comp. 

Syr.  aurantii     .         .         .        .        .        .        *.     aajiv. — Misce. 

Dose. — One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily  after  eating. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  frequently  given,  and  may  very  properly  alter- 
nate with  the  mercurial ;  children  will  bear  very  large  doses  of  the 
iodide,  and  indeed  they  are  often  necessary  if  we  would  get  the  curative 
effects  of  the  drug ;  I  would  suggest  from  three  to  twenty  grains  three 
times  daily,  well  diluted  with  water.  Both  these  remedies  may  be  con- 
tinued for  months,  but  ptyalism  should  always  be  avoided.  Cod-liver  oil 
with  extract  of  malt  may  be  administered.  Whatever  tends  to  im- 
prove the  patient's  general  condition  is  indicated.  Exercise  in  the 
fresh  air  is  good,  but  the  pernicious  effects  of  cold  must  be  avoided. 
Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  rarely  does  good,  but  occasionally  iridectomy 
may  be  of  benefit.  The  Complication  of  iritis  or  irido-choroiditis  is  not 
common,  though  it  does  occur.  When  the  disease  becomes  very  chronic 
there  will  be  hardly  vascidarity  enough  for  the  purposes  of  repair.  This 
being  the  case,  stimulating  coUyria  may  be  used,  similar  to  what  is  indi- 
cated in  conjunctivitis.  Olive  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  equal 
parts,  may  be  applied  to  the  eye  every  second  day.  Bathing  with  warm 
water,  sufficiently  to  congest  the  eye,  will  sometimes  be  ser\'iceable.  An 
attack  of  acute  conjunctivitis  has  been  known  to  do  good.  But  do  what 
we  may,  this  affection  sometimes  runs  on  unchecked  for  a  very  long 
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time.  From  some  recent  experiences  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  internally  and  atropine  as  a  collyrium,  are  of  as 
much  value  as  any  other  agents  in  the  treatment  of  this  obstinate 
malady. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  term  tuberculosis  is  applied  to  a  disease  which  is  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  small  tubercles  or  nodules  in  one  or  more  organs. 
Though  more  prevalent  in  some  countries  or  localities  than  in  others,  it 
occurs  in  all  or  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe,  from  which  we  have  exact 
information,  and  it  has  been  more  destructive  to  human  life  than  any 
other  one  disease. 

Etiology. — The  most  brilliant  discovery  of  the  last  decade  relating 
to  the  etiology  of  diseases,  is  that  of  the  specific  principle  of  tubercu- 
losis. It  has  long  been  suspected  by  observing  physicians  that  a  specific 
cause  did  exist,  and  that  this  disease  is  to  a  certain  extent  infectious, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  patient  microscopic  investigations  have 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  subject,  and  have 
detected  the  microorganism  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  human  race. 
The  honor  of  discovery  belongs  mainly  to  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin.  In  his 
investigations  Koch  invariably  found  a  certain  bacillus  in  all  recent 
tubercles,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  always  accompany  the 
development  of  the  tubercular  nodule.  By  inoculating  guinea-pigs, 
rabbits,  and  cats  with  tubercular  material  he  communicated  tuberculosis, 
reproducing  the  tubercular  nodule,  in  which  he  always  found  the  same 
bacillus.  But  it  still  remained  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  bacillus 
to  the  tubercle,  whether  it  was  merely  an  accidental  accompaniment,  or 
whether  it  sustained  a  causative  relation,  producing  the  nodule  by  its 
irritating  action  on  the  cellular  elements  of  the  part  where  it  happened 
to  lodge.  After  many  trials,  Koch  succeeded  in  preparing  a  pabulum 
in  which  the  bacilli  grew  and  reproduced  their  kind.  By  adding  a 
little  of  the  first  cultivation  to  the  pabulum,  he  produced  a  second 
cultivation,  and  after  a  series  of  cultivations  he  produced  a  bacillus 
which  was  evidently  freed  from  all  other  substances.  With  the  bacillus 
of  the  last  cultivation  he  was  able  to  produce  the  tubercular  nodule, 
having  all  the  characteristics  which  are  observed  when  it  is  developed 
in  the  usual  way  in  man.  Different  microorganisms  take  coloration 
differently,  and  Koch  was  enabled  to  discriminate  the  tubercular  bacillus 
under  all  circumstances  from  other  microbes  by  the  peculiar  color  im- 
parted to  it. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  have  the  form  of  "delicate  rods,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  the  diameter  of  a  blood  corpuscle  in  length."     The  more  severe 
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the  tuberculosis,  the  greater  the  number  of  bacilli.  They  occur  not 
only  in  the  recent  tubercle,  but  also  in  immense  numbers  in  the  peri- 
phery of  the  caseous  masses  of  a  tubercular  patient.  They  are  found 
not  only  elsewhere,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  giant  cells,  as  many 
as  twenty  even  in  some  cells.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
movement,  and  oval  spores  are  found  in  some  of  them.  They  grow  in 
a  temperature  of  86^  F.  to  104^  F.,  and  not  in  a  temperature  outside 
these  limits. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  microscopical  researches  of  Koch  have 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  have  led  to  a  repetition  of  his  experiments 
by  many  pathologists,  and  to  new  experiments  relating  to  the  etiology 
of  tuberculosis.  The  result  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly  the  views 
of  Koch,  and  the  doctrine  that  tuberculosis  is  a  specific  disccose,  and  that 
the  bacillus  is  the  specific  principle,  appears  to  be  fully  establish e<l. 

Among  the  most  thorough  and  convincing  researches  bearing  on  the 
causative  relation  of  microorganisms  to  tuberculosis,  growing  out  of 
Koch's  discovery,  were  those  contained  in  a  report  to  the  London  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Research  {Practitioner^ 
London  Lancet^  March  17,  1883).  Experiments  were  made  with  the 
cultivated  bacilli  obtained  from  Koch.  ''Twelve  animals  were  inocu- 
lated with  these  organisms,  chiefly  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
and  all  of  them  became  tuberculous,  and  that  more  rapidly  than  after 
inoculation  of  tuberculous  material.  The  tubercles  produced  in  these 
cases  were  infective,  and  caused  tuberculosis  in  other  animals.  On 
examination  of  tuberculous  material,  Koch's  tubercle  bacilli  are  always 
found,  though  in  varying  numbers.  .  .  .  About  eighty  organs  of 
tuberculous  animals  and  thirty- six  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  were 
examined,  and  in  all  of  these,  without  exception,  tubercle  bacilli  were 
found." 

The  discovery  of  Koch  has  already  proved  of  great  importance  as  an 
aid  in  diagnosis,  for  the  sputum  of  tubercular  patients  contains  the 
bacillus.  Tubercular  sputum  affords  a  soil  in  which  the  bacillus  thrives 
and  multiplies,  as  it  does  in  the  tissues  of  a  tubercular  patient,  and  by 
careful  microscopic  examination  we  are  able  to  discover  it  in  this 
sputum,  while  it  is  absent  from  non-tubercular  sputum.  According  to 
Frisch  {Wiener  med.  Woch.,,  No.  46,  1883),  the  bacilli  were  found 
without  an  exception  in  the  sputum  of  140  patients  with  confirmed 
tuberculosis,  while  the  sputum  of  150  non-tubercular  patients  was  in 
every  instance  free  from  them.  Heitler  (  Wiener  med.  WocL,  No.  43, 
188o)  examined  the  sputum  of  140  tubercular  patients,  one  of  whom 
had  miliary  tubercles,  and  one  other  caseous  pneumonia.  All  the  other 
cases  were  chronic  and  were  grouped  by  the  author  as  follows :  1st.  Six 
cases  of  old  infiltration  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  cured  with  the  per- 
sistence of  dulness  on  percussion,  without  rfiles.  No  bacilli  observed. 
2d.  Twelve  cases  of  tuberculosis  with  slight  dulness  and  dry  rSles. 
In  two  of  these,  notwithstanding  marked  physical  signs,  fever  was 
absent,  and  the  tubercular  process  was  arrested  apparently ;  no  bacilli. 
In  the  sputum  of  the  remaining  ten  cases,  bacilli  were  present  in  all 
the  examinations  except  two.  The  third  group  contained  cases  of 
advanced  and  progressive  tuberculosis,  and  the  fourth  group  cases  of 
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advanced  chronic  phthisis  but  with  remissions.  In  the  sputum  of  these 
two  groups,  bacilli  were  always  observed.  That  lleitler,  in  six  in- 
stances, witnessed  the  disappearance  of  bacilli  when  the  tubercular 
process  was  arrested,  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  the  relation 
of  the  bacilli  to  tubercoloais.  He  examined  the  sputum  of  twenty-nine 
non-tubercular  patients,  patients  with  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  bronchial 
dilatation,  and  putrid  bronchitis  with  gangrene,  and  in  no  instance 
found  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 

As  usually  happens  when  a  great  discovery  is  announced,  there  are 
dissentients;  there  are  those  apparently  competent  to  express  an 
opinion,  as  Spina  and  Formad,  who  do  not  accept,  or  only  partly 
accept  the  views  of  Koch.  But  the  testimony  of  many  observers,  con- 
stantly accumulating,  tends  to  establish  more  securely  the  doctrine  of 
the  parasitic  origin  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  now  apparently  as  securely 
established  as  most  doctrines  in  pathology. 

Koch's  discovery  necessitated  revision  of  the  teachings  long  accepted, 
relating  to  tuberculosis.  The  tubercular  nodule  is,  as  we  will  see,  an  ag- 
gregation of  cells,  produced  from  the  cellular  elements  of  the  part  where 
the  nodule  appears  through  a  proliferating  process,  caused  by  an  irri- 
tant, and  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  we  consider  the  bacillus 
to  be  the  irritant.  A  local  corpusculation,  and  a  cellular  nodule  may 
be  produced  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  by  the  lodgement  of  a  non-specific 
irritant,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  as  putrid  cheese,  particles  of 
dust,  or  metallic  particles,  and  thus  far  no  cells  have  been  discovered 
in  nodules  thus  produced,  which  are  characteristic  of  tuberculosis.  The 
giant  cells  which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  tuber- 
cular noilule,  have  been  found  in  growths  of  another  nature,  as  in  gum- 
mata.  The  characteristic  and  peculiar  element  in  the  tubercular  nodule 
is  the  bacillus. 

It  has  long  been  the  belief  from  clinical  observations,  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  of  certain  observing  physicians  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  America  that  phthisis  is  contagious,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  parasitic  theory  will  probably  soon  render  this  belief  an  established 
principle  in  pathology.  Already  many  instances  have  been  published 
in  the  journals  which  appear  to  show  the  infectiousness  of  tuberculosis, 
as  the  following :  In  an  inland  town  in  Europe,  a  midwife  with  advanced 
phthisis,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  blowing  into  the  mouths  of  new- 
bom  infants,  and  so  many  of  them  perished  of  tubercular  disease,  as  to 
excite  attention  and  cause  alarm,  while  those  attended  by  a  healthy  mid- 
wife remained  well.  Dr.  E.  I.  Kempf  relates  the  following  striking 
example  in  the  Louisville  Medical  News  for  March  22,  1884 :  In  the 
fall  of  1880,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  whose  brother  had  died  of  con- 
sumption, was  found  to  have  tubercles  at  the  apices  of  both  lungs.  She 
slept  in  the  general  dormitory  with  the  other  sisters,  and  in  four  months 
niue  of  her  companions  began  to  cough,  and  were  found  to  have  tuber- 
cles. No  one  of  the  sisterhood  had  previously  had  disease  of  this  kind. 
The  fact  that  wives  devote<l  in  their  attendance  on  consumptive  husbands, 
frequently  perished  of  the  same  disease,  physicians  in  various  countries 
have  long  remarked,  but  it  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  depressed 
Ftate  of  system  incident  to  long  watching  and  grief,  and  not  to  any 
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contagious  property.  But  now  that  a  clearer  insight  has  been  obtained 
into  the  nature  of  tuberculosis,  and  both  microscopical  researches  and 
clinical  facts  indicate  its  communicability,  more  caution  will  be  exercised 
in  the  intercourse  with  patients. 

The  causative  relation  of  scrofula  to  tuberculosis  we  have  considered 
elsewhere,  but  we  may  here  repeat  that  scrofulous  ailments,  especially 
the  caseous  products,  afford  the  soil  which  is  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  bacilli.  Hence  these  microbes  are  not  infre- 
quently found  in  scrofulous  products,  showing  that  the  tubercular  has 
supervened  on  the  scrofulous  disease.  Kanzler  treats  of  the  relation  of 
scrofula  to  tuberculosis,  in  the  Berlin,  klin,  Wock.^  January  14,  1884. 
He  believes  that  the  two  diseases  are  distinct,  but  that,  as  expressed  by 
the  French  reviewer,  la  scrofule  offre  un  terrain  de  predilection  pour 
le  dheloppement  de  la  tuberculose.  He  has  discovered  bacilli  only  in 
a  minority  of  the  local  manifestations  of  scrofula,  never  in  glands  which 
had  not  undergone  suppuration  or  caseation,  never  in  eczema,  impetigo, 
suppurative  otitis  media,  and  never  in  the  nasal,  conjunctival,  pharyngeal, 
and  vaginal  catarrhs  of  the  scrofulous.  It  is  not  till  degenerative  changes 
have  occun-ed  in  the  inflammatory  products  of  scrofula,  that  the  bacilli 
of  tuberculosis  appear,  indicating  the  supervention  of  the  latter  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters  of  the  Tubercle. — As  Virchow  pointed 
out,  the  tubercular  nodule  when  recent,  is  semi-translucent  and  small, 
attaining  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  and  consisting  mainly  of  cells. 
The  cells  which  he  considers  characteristic  of  tubercle,  and  of  which  it 
is  chiefly  composed,  resemble  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  appear- 
ance and  size,  but  some  are  smaller,  and  others  larger  than  those  cor- 
puscles. They  have  been  designated  the  lymphoid  cells.  Each  cell 
when  fully  developed,  has  a  bright  homogeneous  nucleus,  small  and 
spherical,  or  large  and  oval,  and  nucleoli.  A  large  cell  sometimes  con- 
tains two  or  more  nuclei.  The  lymphoid  cells  appear  to  be  developed 
from  the  cellular  element  of  the  connective  tissue.  This  is  Virchow's 
belief.  In  addition  to  these  cells,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  tubercle,  large  uninuclear  cells  are  also  observed,  designated  epithe- 
lioid cells.  They  resemble  large  and  swollen  endothelial  or  epithehal 
cells,  and  they  are  believed  by  pathologists  to  be  produced  from  these 
cells,  which  lie  within  the  area  of  the  nodule.  A  third  cell  also  occurs, 
known  as  the  giant  cell,  from  its  size.  It  has  many  nuclei,  and  oc- 
cupies chiefly  the  central  part  of  the  nodule.  All  these  cells,  as  has 
been  recently  shown,  occur  in  other  pathological  products,  besides  the 
tubercular  nodule,  and  no  one  of  them  is  therefore  characteristic  of  it. 
But  the  element  which  is  of  greatest  importance,  since  it  sustains  a  cau- 
sative relation  to  the  disease,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  last  discovered. 
The  bacillus  is  always  found  in  the  recent  tubercle  lying  without  the 
cells,  as  we  have  stated,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  giant  cells,  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  an  affinity.  A  fibrous  network  with  more  or 
fewer  bloodvessels,  surrounds  the  cells  and  holds  them  together.  The 
bloodvessels  belong  to  the  normal  tissues  and  are  not  a  new  growth,  the 
tubercle  having  developed  around  them.  The  tubercles  are  single,  cr  in 
clusters,  forming  masses  of  considerable  size. 

When  the  tubercle  has  attained  a  certain  age,  caseation  always  occurs 
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in  its  centre  and  extends  outward,  causing  an  opaque  and  yellowish- 
white  dead  mass,  in  which  fragmentary  cells  can  be  observed  under  the 
microscope.  Caseation  is  now  known  to  be  a  form  of  decay  which  is 
common  to  pathological  products  of  different  kinds,  and  is  not  peculiar 
to  tuberculosis,  as  was  supposed  before  the  time  of  Virchow.  It  occurs 
in  consequence  of  abundant  exudation  or  cell  formation,  and  the  com- 
pression and  obliteration  of  vessels.  It  is,  therefore,  more  common  in 
scrofula  than  in  any  other  disease,  since  scrofulous  inflammations  afford 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  especially  apt  to  occur.  The  yellow 
tubercle  is,  therefore,  only  an  advanced  stage  of  the  semi-transparent  or 
miliary  tubercle.  In  the  cheesy  metamorphosis  granules  of  fat  are 
deposited  within  and  around  the  cells,  and  the  cells  shrivel  and  disinte- 
grate. These  shrunken  granular  and  fragmentary  cells  were  believed 
to  be  the  true  tubercular  cells  until  Virchow  pointed  out  their  true 
character.  When  the  tubercle  or  the  tubercular  mass  becomes  yellow  or 
caseous,  and  circulation  ceases  in  it,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  zone 
in  which  circulation  still  continues.  It  is  very  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
absorbed,  although  particles  of  it  may  enter  the  lymphatics  or  blood- 
vessels, and  be  carried  elsewhere  with  the  bacilli.  It  is  an  irritant, 
producing  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  thickening, 
induration,  and  abundant  production  of  pus  cells,  which  mingle  with  the 
elements  of  the  tubercle.  Its  history  henceforth  is  that  of  an  abscess, 
and  ulceration  and  discharge  of  the  liquefied  substance  upon  one  of  the 
free  surfaces  is  the  common  result.  In  rare  instances  the  tubercle, 
mstead  of  cheesy  degeneration,  undergoes  fibroid  degeneration  or  crete- 
faction. 

Various  pathological  conditions  furnish  the  soil  in  which  the  bacillus 
obtains  lodgement  and  grows,  and  in  this  way  becomes  a  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis. Cheesy  pneumonia  is  not  an  infrequent  cause  of  tuberculosis, 
and  so  are  exhausting  suppurations.  During  epidemics  of  measles 
many  cases  occur  of  cheesy  pneumonia  ending  in  tuberculosis.  Cheesy 
and  disintegrating  lymphatic  glands,  as  the  bronchial,  often  also  lead  to 
tuberculosis. 

Anatomical  Characters  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. — The  ana- 
tomical characters  of  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  vary  in  certain 
particulars  from  the  form  which  they  present  in  the  adult,  but  after  the 
age  of  three  years  the  differences  are  fewer  and  less  pronounced  than 
previously. 

Tubercular  laryngitis,  so  common  in  the  adult,  is  absent  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  under  the  age  of  three  years,  and  when  present  it 
has  little  intensity.  Ulceration  of  the  larynx  very  seldom  occurs.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  expectoration  in 
young  children,  the  sputum  being  an  irritant.  Niemeyer,  however,  does 
not  consider  the  sputum  of  tuberculosis  sufiiciently  irritating  to  cause 
laryngitis  and  laryngeal  ulceration ;  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
mode  of  causation,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  counterbalance  those  which 
have  been  presented  against  it. 

I  have  never  met  a  case  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  children,  nor  do  I 
recollect  ever  treating  a  case  in  which  there  was  that  degree  of  dysphouia 
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which  indicated  ulceration.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  more  than  800 
necropsies  of  tubercular  cases,  found  no  ulcers  in  the  larynx  or  trachea 
under  the  age  of  three  years ;  but  met  8  cases  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  ten  years,  and  8  between  ten  and  fourteen  years.  The  ulcers, 
whether  seated  in  the  larynx  or  in  the  trachea — and  they  are  in  most 
cases  in  the  former,  since  the  inequalities  upon  the  surface  of  the  larynx 
favor  the  retention  of  the  sputum — are  commonly  small,  superficial, 
round  or  elongated,  and  with  little  thickening  or  infiltration  of  their 
borders.  Occurring  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, around  the  vocal  cords,  their  form  is  usually  elongated. 

Bronchitis  is  not  infrequent.  This  inflammation  is  due  to,  and  de- 
pendent on,  the  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  is  therefore  most  intense  in 
the  part  of  the  lung  where  the  tubercles  are  most  abundant  and  furthest 
advanced.  Consequently  it  is  more  intense  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  and  it  may  be  unilateral.     It  differs  in  this  respect  from  idio- 

fathic  bronchitis,  which  is  commonly  pretty  uniform  on  the  two  sides, 
t  difiers  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  ulcerations. 
The  ulcers  are  round  or  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the 
tubes,  and,  like  those  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  are  superficial.  Idiopathic 
bronchitis  of  infancy  and  childhood  does  not  cause  ulceration.  Circum- 
scribed inflammation  may  attack  a  bronchial  tube,  as,  indeed,  the 
trachea,  and  give  rise  to  ulceration  and  perforation,  from  fhe  presence 
and  pressure  of  a  diseased  lymphatic  gland  external  to  the  tube.  This 
subject  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Lungs. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  adult,  tubercles  are  always 
present  in  the  lungs,  if  they  occur  in  any  part  of  the  system.  I  have 
met  two  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles  in  36  post- 
mortem examinations  of  children  who  died  of  tuberculosis.  One  of  the 
two  was  an  infiint,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  stated  in  the  records.  It  had 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  thymus  and  bronchial  glands,  enlargement  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  but  without  cheesy  degeneration,  and  disseminated 
tubercles  in  liver  and  spleen.  The  other,  fifteen  months  old  at  death, 
had  tubercular  meningitis,  with  numerous  granulations  upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  and  the  other  usual  lesions  of  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion, with  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  slightly  enlarged  and  cheesy, 
and  one  of  the  former  softened.  In  one  case,  then,  in  18,  the  lungs 
had  escaped  the  disease.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  found  the 
lungs  non-tubercular  in  47  cases  in  312,  and  Ililler  did  in  25  cases  in 
160.  In  their  cases,  therefore,  the  lungs  were  exempt  from  tubercles  in 
about  1  case  in  7.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  statistics  of  these 
observers  were  prepared  at  the  time  when  all  cheesy  degenerations  were 
thought  to  be  tubercular,  and  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  arc 
sometimes  cheesy  when  there  are  no  tubercles  or  lesions  referable  to 
tuberculosis  in  any  other  part  of  the  system.  I  have  records  of  two 
such  cases,  which  I  reject  from  my  statistics  of  tuberculosis,  as  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  disease  was  anything  else  than  cheesy  inflamma- 
tion. Did  I  include  these  cases,  my  statistics  would  more  closely 
correspond  with  theirs. 

Pulmonary  tubercles  in  children  under  the  age  of  three  years  are,  as 
a  rule,  discrete,  and  disseminated  through  the  lungs.     In  cases  at  this 
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age,  which  have  advanced  to  a  fatal  termination,  we  find  yellow  tubercles 
from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  shot  in  the  different  lobes ; 
many  still  semi-transparent  if  the  disease  have  been  of  short  duration, 
but  if  protracted  most  of  them  yellow,  and  here  and  there  one  softened 
and  surrounded  by  condensed  fibrous  tissue.  Around  the  semi-trans- 
parent or  gray  tubercles,  many  of  which  were  growing,  and  therefore 
were  in  the  state  of  active  cell  proliferation  at  the  time  of  death, 
narrow  vascular  zones  can  often  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 

Under  the  age  of  three  years,  tuberculosis  exhibits  but  little  tendency, 
perhaps  none,  to  afiect  the  upper  lobes  sooner  or  in  greater  degree  than 
the  lower. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  relating  to  the  site  of  the  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  in  the  cases  which  I  have  examined.  All,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, were  under  the  age  of  three  years : 

Gaaet. 
Tubercles  disseminated  throughout  the  lungs        .        .        .        .26 
Tubercles  dUseroinated  throughout  the  two  upper  lobes        .        .      8 
Tubercles  disseminated  through  right  middle  lobe  and  left  lower 

lobe  only 1 

Tubercles  disseminated  through  left  upper  lobe  only     ...      2 
Tubercles  disseminated  (few  and  semi-transparent)  in  left  lung 

only 1 

Tubercles  disseminated  in  three  points  in  right,  and  two  in  left 

lune 1 

Ko  tubercles  in  langs     .        .        .        ^ 2 

"86 

Between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years,  statistics  show  that  the 
upper  lobes  are  more  liable  to  tubercles  than  the  lower ;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  liability  is  not  great.  In  many  cases  occurring  in  this  period, 
the  different  lobes  are  affected  nearly  simultaneously,  and  not  very  in- 
frequently the  upper  lobe  is  the  last  which  is  involved.  In  October, 
1866,  I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  boy  who  died  in  the 
Children's  Service  of  Charity  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and 
small  scattered  tubercles  were  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung, 
while  all  other  portions  of  these  organs  were  healthy.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  who  include  in  the  same  statistics  all  cases  from  birth  to  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  found  gray  semi-transparent  tubercles 

Cmm. 

In  the  right  superior  lobe  in .63 

In  the  rif^ht  middle  lobe  in 43 

la  the  right  lower  lobe  in 55 

In  the  left  superior  lobe  in 65 

In  the  left  inferior  lobe  in 54 

The  same  observers  found  yellow  tubercles  in  the 

Right  superior  lobe  in 40        ' 

Right  middle  lobe  in 28 

Right  inferior  lobe  in 89 

Left  superior  lobe  in .  85 

Left  inferior  lobe  in 81 

Tubercle,  especially  when  softening  commences,  is  itself  an  irritant, 
exciting  inflammation  around  it.    Inflammation  occurring  from  this  cause 
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is  obviously  likely  to  be  protracted,  continuing  for  weeks  or  months, 
unless  the  tubercular  matter  be  eliminated  by  ulceration.  The  highly 
vascular  and  delicate  lungs  of  the  young  child  are  very  liable  to  inflam- 
mation when  they  are  the  seat  of  tubercles,  and  as  the  tubercles  are 
disseminated,  the  pneumonia  is  commonly  more  extensive  than  when  it 
occurs  from  ordinary  causes.  In  fifteen,  or  nearly  oue-half  of  my  cases, 
there  was  pneumonia  affecting  portions  of  one  or  more  lobes,  or  an  entire 
lobe.  From  the  extent  and  position  of  the  solidified  portions,  it  was 
obvious  that  in  most  instances  the  inflammation  originated  from  the 
irritating  effect  of  the  tubercular  matter,  while  in  others  it  was  due  to 
hypostatic  congestion,  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
recumbent  position  and  feebleness  of  circulation.  In  these  fifteen  cases 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  inflammation  were  as  follows : 

Nearly  entire  right  lung 2 

Nearly  entire  middle  and  lower  lobo 1 

Entire  left  upper  lobe 2 

A  considerable  part  of  both  lungrs 1 

Posterior  parts  of  both  lower  lobes 4 

Posterior  part  of  left  lung 1 

Left  lower  lobe,  and  right  middle  and  lower  lobes  ....  1 
Left  upper  lobe  (contained  a  large  cavity)  and  posterior  part  of  left 

lower  lobe 1 

Nodules  of  inflamed  lung  around  tubercles 2 

The  inflammation  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  was  due  to  hypo- 
stasis, since  it  occurred  in  depending  portions,  extended  but  little  into  the 
lungs,  and  sustained  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  tubercle.  It  was  in 
the  stage  of  red  or,  more  rarely,  of  gray  hepatization. 

In  seven  of  the  cases  there  were  pulmonary  cavities  as  large  in  pro- 
portion as  we  ordinarily  find  in  tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  The  seat  of 
one  was  in  the  right  lower  lobe ;  of  two,  the  left  upper  lobe ;  of  one, 
the  right  upper  lobe;  of  another,  the  right  lung,  its  exact  seat  not  stated ; 
and  in  the  remaining  case  the  cavity,  which  was  the  largest  of  all,  occu- 
pied the  interior  of  all  three  lobes  on  the  right  side.  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  these  cavities  may  be  learned  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
records:  1st  Case.  "A  small  superficial  cavity  communicating  on  one 
side  with  a  bronchial  tube,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  small  circum- 
scribed collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.'*  2d  Case.  "Cavity  of 
the  size  of  a  hickory-nut.'*  3d  Case.  "Cavity  of  the  size  of  a  large 
hickory-nut.**  4th  Case.  "Cavity  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.** 
5th  Case.  "A  large  abscess."  6th  Case.  "The  cavity  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  left  upper  lobe.**  7th  Case.  "About 
half  the  right  lung  excavated  into  a  cavity  which  extended  through  the 
three  lobes.** 

•  Circumscribed  pleuritis,  produced  by  tubercles  underneath  the  pleura, 
was  observed  in  seven  cases.  It  was  ordinarily  attended  by  little  exuda- 
tion except  the  fibrin,  but  in  one  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  serum  had 
been  exuded  to  compress  considerably  the  lung.  Pus  was  not  observed 
in  any  notable  quantity. 

Emphysema  was  present  in  several  cases,  chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes, 
sometimes  vesicular,  with  fulness  or  bulging  of  the  lung,  an  ansemic 
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appearance  of  it,  and  doughy,  inelastic  feel.  In  other  cases  emphysema 
was  interstitial,  producing  little  bladders  of  air  under  the  pleura,  espe- 
cially toward  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  separating  the  lobules  by  wedge- 
shaped  or  irregular  interspaces  filled  with  air.  In  one  case  air  had 
escaped  from  an  emphysematous  bladder  into  the  right  pleural  cavity, 
causing  pneumothorax  and  collapse  of  the  lung. 

Next  to  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands  are  more  frequently  diseased 
than  any  other  organs,  in  the  tuberculosis  of  infancy  and  childhood.' 
They  undergo  the  successive  structural  changes  which  characterize 
glandular  inflammations,  namely,  hyperplasia,  and  more  or  fewer  of  them 
cheesy  degeneration  and  softening.  In  the  state  of  hyperplasia  their 
firmness  is  diminished,  and  they  have  a  pale  flesh-color.  Cheesy  degen- 
eration commences  in  one  or  more  points  in  the  gland,  sometimes  in 
the  peripheral,  sometimes  in  the  central  portion,  and  it  extends  till  the 
whole  gland  presents  the  well-known  cheesy  appearance.  When  the 
gland  softens,  the  thick  liquid  has  a  puriform  appearance,  consisting 
of  amorphous  matter,  fatty  particles,  and  the  shrivelled  and  disin- 
tegrated cells  of  the  gland.  Soon  pus-cells  occur,  and  their  number 
increases. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  bronchial  glands  were  tubercular 
in  249  cases  in  children,  while  the  lungs  were  tubercular  in  265.  All 
cheesy  glands,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  they  considered  tubercular.  In  4 
of  the  36  cases  which  I  have  examined,  no  record  was  preserved  of  the 
state  of  the  bronchial  glands;  in  one  case  there  was  no  perceptible 
hyperplasia  and  no  cheesy  degeneration ;  in  two  there  was  hyperplasia, 
but  no  cheesy  degeneration,  while  in  the  remaining  twenty-nine  cases 
there  was  cheesy  degeneration  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  enlarged  glands, 
or  parts  of  them,  with  occasional  softening.  In  the  fact  that  the 
bronchial  glands  are  enlarged  and  caseous,  we  have  an  explanation  in 
part  of  the  fact,  that  the  symptoms  in  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children 
differ  from  those  in  the  adult,  since  Louis  found  the  bronchial  glands 
involved  in  only  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  adult  cases  of  tuberculosis 
which  he  examined,  and  Lombard  in  only  nine  per  cent.  A  gland 
pressing  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  the 
trachea,  may  give  rise  to  dyspnoea  and  a  cough ;  or  on  the  descending 
vena  cava  or  one  of  the  venae  innominatae,  to  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  meninges,  intracranial  serous  effusion,  and  even  thrombosis  in  the 
cranial  sinuses.  That  a  softened  bronchial  gland  is  not  infrequently 
eliminated  from  the  system,  by  ulceration,  into  a  bronchial  tube  or  into 
the  trachea,  is  well  known.  In  one  case  which  I  observed  the  ulcer- 
ation had  destroyed  portions  of  three  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  a 

*  The  term  bronohial  phthisis  hai>  long  been  applied  to  that  state  in  which 
the  bronchial  glands  are  enlan^ed  and  cheesy.  Now  this  glandular  diiiease,  we 
have  seen,  is  often  the  reftiilt  of  inflammation  in  the  stmmous;  and  while  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  tubercular  infection,  is  probably  not,  in  most  instances,  tubercular 
itself.  But  microscopy  has  not  yet  drawn  ».he  distinction  between  the  cells  of 
lymphatic  elands,  which  cause  the  enlarii^ement  by  proliferation  when  the  glands 
are  inflamed,  and  thecelU  of  the  tubercular  neoplasm.  They  appear  alike  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope.  Therefore  it  seems  proper  not  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
scrofulous  glands  from  tubercular,  when  they  occur  in  a  patient  aflfected  by 
tabeiculosis. 

11 
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bronchus,  and  the  aperture  was  plugged  by  a  cheesy  fragment  of  a 
softened  gland  which  protruded.  Occasionally,  it  is  stated  by  authors, 
the  ulceration  is  into  one  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  mediastinum,  or 
even  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  bronchial  phthisis,  as  it  commonly 
occurs.  This  case,  which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  was 
seen  almost  daily  by  me  during  its  entire  progress.  On  September  3, 
187-4,  I  examined  an  infant  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  who  had 
wheezing  respiration  during  the  last  eight  days.  The  wheezing  occurred 
both  on  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  also,  though  less  pronounced, 
during  sleep;  pulse  96,  respiration  40,  tempei-ature  normal.  Its  mother, 
who  had  charge  of  it,  and  had  till  recently  wet-nursed  it,  had  une- 
quivocal symptoms  of  tuberculosis  for  several  months.  The  child  was 
pallid,  and  its  flesh  was  soft  and  flabby.  The  fauces  were  perhaps  a 
little  redder  than  usual,  but  were  otherwise  normal,  and  a  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  chest  revealed  no  cause  of  the  embarrassed  respiration. 
Auscultation  and  percussion  gave  a  negative  result.  In  the  latter  part 
of  September  a  troublesome  diarrhoea  occurred,  which  continued  more 
or  less  till  near  death.  The  temperature  on  September  28th,  October 
8th,  10th,  and  11th,  was  100J°,  100°,  99J,  and  100°.  The  pulse  on 
October  10th  and  11th  was  120  and  120.     On  October  8th  the  per- 

Fio.  20. 


cussion-sound  over  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung  seemed  somewhat 
duller  than  on  the  other  side,  though  the  respiration  was  not  observed 
to  be  notably  changed  in  the  area  of  the  dulness.  There  was  but  little 
cough  during  the  entire  sickness.  Death  occurred  on  October  20th. 
At  the  autopsy  the  bronchial  glands  were  found  enlarged  and  cheesy, 
and  underneath  the  right  bronchus,  near  the  bifurcation,  was  a  softened, 
almost  diffluent  gland,  as  large  as  a  small  hickory-nut,  and  compressing 
the  bronchus.  This,  no  doubt,  had  produced  the  wheezing  respiration, 
which  had  been  the  chief  local  symptom.  The  lungs,  spleen,  and  in  less 
degree  the  liver,  contained  numerous  small  miliary  tubercles.  Certain 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  were  also  cheesy,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
bronchial.     The  disease  of  the  b^n^o^lial  glands  was  evidently  primary, 
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ihc  tubercles  of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  organs  being  apparently  quite 
recent.  The  accompanying  woodcut,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Mason, 
the  photographer  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  represents  a  posterior  view  of 
the  lungs  and  air-passages. 

In  no  case  have  I  found  tubercles  in  the  heart  or  pericardium,  though 
they  have  been  observed  in  rare  instances  in  tlie  latter.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  enlarged  by  hyperplasia,  and  more  or  less  cheesy,  in  30 
cases,  were  apparently  noimal  in  2  cases,  while  in  the  remaining  4 
cases  their  condition  was  not  stated.  In  most  of  the  patients  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  smaller  and  less  cheesy  than  the  bronchial,  but  in  a 
few  instances  they  were  larger  than  the  bronchial  and  more  cheesy. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  feet,  as  bearing  on  the  causative  relation  of  these 
glands  to  tubercles,  that  not  infrequently  the  amount  of  hyperplasia 
and  cheesy  degeneration  occurring  in  the  former  was  very  considerable, 
while  the  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  were  small,  even  minute, 
semi-transparent,  and  evidently  of  recent  formation.  It  appeared  as 
if  in  such  cases  the  glandular  hyperplasia  and  degeneration,  bronchial 
or  mesenteric,  or  both,  preceded  the  general  tubercular  disease,  and 
probably  sustained  an  etiological  relation  to  it.  Since  the  cases  which 
furnished  the  above  statistics  occurred,  my  clinical  experience  with 
tuberculosis  has  greatly  increased,  but  notning  new  or  different  has 
been  observed  at  autopsies. 

Abdominal  Viscera. — In  children,  tubercles  in  the  solid  organs  of 
the  abdomen  rarely  give  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms,  since  they  are 
small  and  disseminated,  not  impairing  materially  the  function  of  the 
part  in  which  they  are  located.  On  the  other  hand,  peritoneal  and 
intestinal  tubercles,  and  the  enlarged  and  cheesy  mesenteric  glands, 
give  rise  to  symptoms  which  require  description.  The  most  frequent 
seat  of  peritoneal  tubercles  is  upon  the  attached  surfece  of  the  peri- 
toneum, where  they  are  formed  in  the  connective  tissue.  They  are 
distinctly  seen  through  the  peritoneum,  and  cause  some  prominence  of 
it.  Exceptionally  their  seat  is  upon  its  free  surface.  Every  portion  of 
the  peritoneum,  whether  visceral,  parietal,  or  omental,  is  liable  to  tuber- 
cles, but  generally  tuberculization  of  so  extensive  a  surface  does  not 
occur  in  any  one  case.  The  tubercles  are  spherical  or  lenticular,  and 
most  of  them  small.  Sometimes  they  are  very  numerous,  but  so  minute 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  They  are  gray  or  yellow,  according  to  the 
age.  Peritoneal  tubercles  often  produce  circumscribed  peritonitis, 
causing  adhesion  of  opposite  surfaces.  The  tubercles  in  themselves 
cannot  be  detected  by  palpation ;  but  masses  or  placques  composed  of 
tubercles  and  inflammatory  products  are  sometimes  so  large  that  they 
can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  symptoms  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  are  attributable,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  peritonitis.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  abdominal 
tenderness  or  pain,  meteorism,  ascites — ^usually  slight — ^and  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  commonly  diarrhoea.  As  tubercles  in  this  situa- 
tion occur,  in  most  cases,  subsequently  to  tubercles  elsewhere,  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  are  associated  with  and  are  sub- 
ordinate to  others. 

Stomach  and  IrUeitines. — The  most  common  seat  of  gastro-intestinal 
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tubercles  is  the  small  intestine,  and  more  frequently  its  lower  portion, 
near  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  than  its  upper  or  central.  They  are  rare  in 
the  duodenum  or  contiguous  part  of  the  jejunum.  They  are  developed 
ordinarily  in  the  connective  tissue,  either  that  lying  imder  the  mucous 
or  the  serous  surface. 

Gastro-intestinal  tubercles  are  often  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the 
adjacent  mucous  membrane.  But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  probably  no  causative  relation  of  the  tubercles  to  the  ulcers,  for 
ulceration  of  this  membrane  is  not  infrequent  in  the  tuberculosis  of 
children,  when  there  are  no  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  The  following  statistics  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  relating  to 
this  point,  will  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  symptoms. 

Tube^les  in  wall,  of  .tom.ch,  7  c«e,.  { -'j^JJ^-Jj-.^^JIT'-^^ 

Ulcers  of  gastric  mucous  membranei  without  gastric  tubercles,  14  cases. 

Tubercles  in  small  intestine?.  82  cases,  |  ''lit;  "I'^^'f'  '^<^?^^«- 

*  '  \  without  ulcers,  12  cases. 

Ulcers  without  tubercles  in  small  intestines,  51  cases. 

Tubercles  in  large  intestine,  15  case,.  { ^j;;^,:;;-;.*™ -^^ 

Ulcers  in  large  intestine,  without  tubercles,  47  cases. 

The  ulcers  have  vascular,  thickened,  and  infiltrated  borders.  Their 
diameters  vary  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  their  general 
form  is  circular,  or,  if  two  or  more  unite,  irregular.  Tubercular  ulcers 
of  the  stomach  are  mostly  in  the  great  curvature,  those  in  the  small  intes- 
tines in  the  ileum  and  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  those  of  the  lai^ 
intestine  in  the  caecum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  principal  abdominal 
viscera  in  the  36  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics : 

Lirmr.  Spleen.  Kldoeys. 

Tubercular 12  22                 1 

Non-tubercular 16  6               21 

Not  stated 8  8               14 

Fatty 6  0                 0- 

In  no  instance  did  I  observe  tubercular  softening  in  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tubercles  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys  were  still  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  five  cases  in  which  the 
liver  was  recorded  fatty,  this  state  of  the  organ  was  obvious  to  the  sight, 
as  it  is  in  tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  A  moderate  excess  of  fat  in  the 
hepatic  cells  may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the  other  cases,  but  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  be  appreciable  without  the  microscope.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  in  the  five  cases  in  which  the  liver  was  recorded  fetty, 
this  organ  contained  no  tubercles.  The  spleen  is  seen  to  have  been  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  tubercles  of  all  the  viscera,  except  the  lungs.  In 
fourteen  cases  the  intestines  were  examined ;  and  in  five,  tubercles  dis- 
covered developed  in  their  connective  tissue.  The  intestinal  tubercles 
were  small,  and  ulceration  had  occurred  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covered  them. 

The  brain  was  examined  in  fifteen  cases.     In  twelve  the  amount  of 
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oerebro-spinal  fluid  varied  from  Jss  to  Jv  by  estimation.  In  two 
others  the  records  state  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
fluid,  the  exact  quantity  not  being  given,  while  in  the  remaining  case 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges  was  noticed,  but  nothing  was 
recorded  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  increase 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  tuberculosis  is  attributable  to  wasting  of 
the  brain,  a  1iydrocephalu9  ex  vacuo^  and  in  some  cases  to  passive  con- 
gestion and  serous  transudation,  due  to  feeble  circulation,  or  obstructed 
flow  from  the  pressure  of  bronchial  glands  on  the  vessels  within  the 
thorax,  as  already  stated. 

Tubercles  were  present  in  the  pia  mater  in  three  cases :  in  two  with 
fibrinous  exudation ;  in  the  other  without  fibrin  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
flammation. Tubercular  meningitis  is  described  in  another  part  of  this 
book. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  children  arise  in  part 
from  the  diathesis,  and  in  part  from  the  tubercles.  Before  the  period 
of  tubercles,  there  are  signs  of  failing  health,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
flabbiness  of  the  soft  parts,  or  emaciation,  lassitude,  and  loss  of 
strength.  These  symptoms  continue  after  the  formation  of  tubercles, 
and  increase. 

The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  during  the  paroxysms  of  fever, 
to  which  tubercular  patients  are  subject,  they  may  be  flushed.  Lividity 
of  the  features,  due  to  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  occurs, 
if  there  be  enlarged  bronchial  glands  which  compress  the  vessels  within 
tiie  thorax,  or  if  there  be  extensive  pulmonary  tuberculization,  or  pul- 
monary tuberculization,  whether  extensive  or  not,  which  is  complicated 
by  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  skin  is  nearly  natural,  or  it  loses  its  flexibility  and  softness,  and 
becomes  dry  and  rough.  In  some  patients  there  is,  at  times,  general 
or  partial  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  skin,  due  to  exaggerated 
development  of  the  epidermis.  Children,  like  adults,  notwithstanding 
the  general  dryness  of  the  surface,  are  liable  to  perspirations  at  night 
and  in  sleep.  This  symptom  is  less  frequent  at  the  commencement 
than  at  an  advanced  period,  and  in  acute  than  in  chronic  cases,  in 

Joung,  namely,  those  under  three  or  four  months,  than  in  older  children, 
t  is  more  abundant  about  the  head  and  limbs  than  elsewhere,  and  is 
sometimes  confined  to  these  parts. 

Anasarca  is  not  infrequent.  It  sometimes  arises  from  obstructed 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  thoracic  vessels  by 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  diminished  plas- 
ticity of  the  blood,  a  result  of  the  tubercular  cachexia.  The  latter  is 
the  more  common  cause.  It  is  not  an  important  symptom,  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  serous  transudation,  and  the  character  of  the 
parts  in  which  it  occurs. 

Emaciation,  already  alluded  to,  is  early,  constant,  and  progressive. 
Under  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months  it  is  less  marked  than  in  older 
children,  many  preserving  considerable  rotundity  of  features  and  form 
even  in  advanced  tuberculosis.  The  failure  of  the  strength  corresponds 
in  amount  and  progress  with  the  emaciation.  Slight  at  first,  and  ex- 
hibited only  by  a  degree  of  lassitude,  it  gradually  increases,  till  for 
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weeks  before  death  the  little  patient  is  fatigued  by  the  ordinary  mus- 
cular movements,  and  is  disposed  to  keep  quiet. 

The  nervous  system  is  not  ordinarily  affected  except  in  cases  of  intra- 
cranial tubercles.  In  acute  tuberculosis,  or  tuberculosis  complicated 
by  severe  inflammation,  there  may  be  agitation  and  delirium,  especially 
at  night. 

In  most  patients  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity  presents 
its  normal  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  a  moist  fur  upon  the 
tongue,  and  a  paler  hue  than  normal  of  its  surface  generally.  In  acute 
tuberculosis,  and  in  cases  complicated  by  inflammation,  the  tongue  is 
sometimes  dry  and  brown.  The  appetite  may  be  normal  till  the  close 
of  life,  or  it  is  poor  or  changeable.  Occasionally  it  is  increased, 
although  the  disease  is  progressing.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  relaxed. 
Diarrhoea  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  even  when  there  are  no  intes- 
tinal tubercles  or  ulceration.  Meteorism  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen 
are  common. 

Fever,  constant,  but  usually  with  evening  exacerbation,  is  rarely 
absent.  It  continues  for  weeks  or  months.  During  the  exacerbation 
the  pulse  rises  to  120,  140,  or  even  to  180  beats  per  minute,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  exaltation  of  the  temperature,  which  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  without  inflammatory  complication,  ranges  from  100^ 
to  102°  or  103°.  The  febrile  movement  is  a  symptom  of  diagnostic 
value  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease,  though  it  docs  not  indicate 
the  seat  of  the  tubercles. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  now  described,  there  are  special  symp- 
toms, due  to  tuberculization  of  the  different  organs.  In  young  children, 
on  account  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  to  wit,  the  tendency  to  a 
generalization  of  tubercles,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  blending  of  the  symptoms 
which  arise  from  different  organs,  but  with  care  it  is  not  diflicult  in  most 
instances  to  isolate  and  refer  them  to  their  proper  source.  The  following 
are  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  tuberculization  of  the  more  im- 
portant organs. 

Encepualon. — Thesymptoms  produced  by  tubercles  of  the  encephalon 
vary  according  to  their  seat  and  size,  and  the  structural  changes  in  sur- 
rounding parts  to  which  they  give  rise.  Meningeal  tubercles,  which 
are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
ordinarily  along  the  course  of  the  small  arteries,  are,  as  a  rule,  small, 
not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  may  remain  latent  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  sooner  or 
later  cause  meningitis,  the  symptoms  of  which  arc  well  known  and  need 
not  be  described.  But  tubercles  in  this  situation  do  sometimes  give 
rise  to  symptoms  when  there  is  no  meningeal  inflammation.  They 
occasion  congestion  of  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  serous  transudation, 
and,  if  developed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  they  may  pro- 
duce symptoms  by  encroaching  upon  and  irritating  the  brain;  for  they 
are  sometimes  so  much  embedded  in  the  convolutions  that  careful  exam- 
ination is  required  in  order  to  determine  that  they  are  meningeal,  and 
not  cerebral.  Among  these  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache, 
frontal  or  occipital,  sometimes  intermittent,  nausea,  melancholy,  and  in 
certain  cases  the  symptoms  produced  by  serous  transudation. 
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The  symptoms  of  cerebral  are  in  part  similar  to  those  of  meningeal 
tubercles,  but  in  most  cases  others  of  a  neuropathic  character  are 
present,  which  serve  for  differential  diagnosis.  The  differences  as 
regards  the  symptoms  of  different  patients  affected  with  cerebral  tuber- 
cles are  attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  their  size  and  rapidity  of 
Sowth  vary,  but  more  to  the  difference  in  their  seat ;  for  any  part  of 
e  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercles,  though  certain  portions,  as  the 
cerebellum,  are  more  frequently  affected  than  others. 

The  child  with  cerebral  tubercles  is  quiet,  but  irritable  and  easily 
excited.  Delirium  is'  not  common,  but  many  before  the  close  of  life 
exhibit  a  degree  of  mental  dulness.  The  headache,  common  in  cases 
of  cerebral  as  well  as  meningeal  tubercles,  may  be  nearly  general,  or  it 
is  frontal,  parietal,  or  occipital,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  tubercles. 
It  is  often  lancinating,  often  intermittent. 

Clonic  convulsions  occur  toward  the  close  of  life.  Exceptionally 
they  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Observations  have  failed  to 
establish  any  relation  between  the  seat  of  the  tubercles  and  the  locali- 
zation of  the  convulsions.  The  convulsions  may  be  unilateral,  while 
the  tubercles  are  in  both  hemispheres ;  or  general,  while  the  tubercles 
are  on  one  side  only. 

The  severity  and  duration  of  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  in  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  vary  greatly  in  different 
patients.  They  have  been  attributed  to  softening  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance, which  sometimes  occurs  immediately  around  the  tubercles,  to 
local  congestions  excited  by  them,  and  also  to  serous  effusions  in  the 
ventricles.     The  convulsions,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  paralysis  or  coma. 

Contraction,  or  tonic  convulsion  of  certain  muscles,  is  sometimes 
observed.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  of 
one  or  both  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  a  late  symptom.  It  occurs 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  softening  around  the  tubercles,  and 
usually  in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 

Paralysis  is  also  a  late,  but  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  headache,  and  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  by  convulsions. 
Occurring  as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  it  is  due  either  to 
pressure  on  a  cranial  nerve,  or  to  compression  and  perhaps  softening  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  The  paralysis  may  be  paraplegic,  commencing 
as  feebleness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  increasing  until  it  becomes 
complete,  or  a  more  or  less  complete,  hemiplegia.  In  paraplegia  due 
to  tubercles  of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum  is,  as  a  rule,  their  seat;  while 
paralysis  of  one  side,  or  of  certain  muscles  of  one  side,  indicates  tuber- 
cles of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere ;  but  there  are  exceptions. 
Paralysis  of  the  third  cranial  nerve  gives  rise  to  ptosis,  of  the  sixth  to 
paralysis  of  the  external  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  to  in- 
ternal strabismus. 

Feebleness  or  loss  of  vision,  inequality,  oscillation,  and  finally  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  are  not  infrequent  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
brain,  and  they  possess  great  diagnostic  value.  Atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  causing  amaurosis,  sometimes  results  from  tubercles  as  well  as 
other  tumors  of  the  brain.  Atrophy  of  this  nerve  occurs  not  only 
when  the  tubercles  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  optic  tract,  in 
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which  case  the  explanation  is  apparent,  but  also,  in  certain  patients, 
when  the  tubercles  are  in  other  parts  of  the  brain.  In  these  last  cases 
it  is  thought  by  Brown-Sfequar J  and  others  that  the  imperfect  nutrition 
of  the  nerve  is  due  to  contraction  of  its  nutrient  vessels,  produced  by 
the  tubercles  through  reflex  action. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  digestive  systems  are  either  absent  or  are  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  a  neuropathic  character.  Slowness  of  the  pulse, 
with  or  without  intermittence,  has  sometimes  been  observed,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  symptom  of  some  diagnostic  value.  Toward  the  close  of 
life  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  apt  to  be  accelerated.  Vomiting, 
constipation,  and  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  so  common  in 
meningitis,  are  only  occasional  symptoms. 

Bronchial  Glands. — During  the  progress  of  tuberculosis,  hyper- 
plasia, cheesy  degeneration,  and  softening  of  various  lymphatic  glands 
may  occur  throughout  the  body,  but  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric 
are  not  only  those  which  are  most  frequently  affected,  but  they  are  the 
only  glands,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  which  materially  increase 
the  danger  or  give  rise  to  special  symptoms.  These  symptoms  either 
have  a  mechanical  cause,  namely,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  enlarged 
glands  on  contiguous  parts,  or  they  are  due  to  softening  of  the  glands 
and  consecutive  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

The  following  are  the  principal  symptoms  duo  to  compression.  Some 
of  them  are  not  infrequent,  others  are  rare.  Compression  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  retards  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle, 
giving  rise  to  congestion,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  oedema  of  the  lungs, 
with  sanguineous  extravasation  into  the  lung-substance,  congestion  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  hepatic  veins,  and  of  the  systemic 
capillaries  generally.  Compression  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  modifies  the  voice,  and  produces  a  cough  which  is  apt  to  be 
spasmodic.  The  cough  resembles  that  of  pertussis,  and  has  been  mis- 
taken for  it,  but  it  is  not  so  violent  or  protracted.  The  voice,  clear 
and  natural  at  first,  becomes  by  degrees  hoarse  or  feeble  from  deficient 
innervation  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

An  enlarged  gland,  or  mass  of  glands,  lying  against  the  trachea  or 
one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  (this  may  occur  with  tubes  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  division),  and  pressing  its  walls  inward,  obviously  obstructs  more 
or  less  the  current  of  air.  If  there  be  considerable  obstruction,  a  loud, 
sonorous  rale  is  produced,  which  is  heard  distinctly  at  a  distance  from 
the  chest,  obscuring  other  rales.  It  is  loudest  when  the  patient  is 
agitated,  and  it  sometimes  intermits.  Feeble  respiratory  murmur, 
dyspnoea,  and  a  cough  are  not  infrequent  in  bronchial  phthisis.  Di- 
minished intensity  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  general  or  partial, 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  compression.  It  has  been  most  frequently 
observed  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs.  In  certain  patients  this  symp- 
tom is  not  constant,  the  respiration  being  for  a  time  feeble  and  then 
normal.  The  dyspnoea  may  be  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom, 
the  alae  nasi  dilating,  and  the  inframammary  region  sinking  with  each 
inspiration.      The  cough  which  occurs  when  a  gland  presses  on  the 
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trachea  or  bronchial  tube,  is  due  to  the  tracheitis  or  bronchitis  to  which 
the  pressure  gives  rise.  If  ulceration  occur  at  the  point  of  pressure, 
the  cough  continues  as  long  as  the  ulcer  remains.  Compression  of  the 
large  veins  within  the  thorax,  which  return  blood  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  causes  more  or  less  congestion  of  these  parts,  with, 
perhaps,  transudation  of  serum  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  within  the  cranium.  Rarely,  a  softened  gland  by  ulceration  gives 
rise  to  other  symptoms  than  those  mentioned,  namely,  hemorrhage  by 
ulceration  into  a  vessel,  or  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis  if  the  ulceration  be 
toward  the  lungs. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  afi'ected  with  bronchial 
phthisis  is  not  unusual.  It  may  be  permanent,  but  in  most  patients  it 
is  temporary,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  symptoms  are  as 
severe  as  before.  The  improvement  is  due  to  softening  and  elimination 
of  a  gland  which  had  given  rise  to  symptoms  by  its  mechanical  effect, 
or  by  the  inflammation  which  it  had  excited. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  absent  or  obscure  in  the  incipient  dis- 
ease, when  the  glands  are  small,  and  they  are  most  marked  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  glands  are  so  large  as  to  press  on  the  thoracic  walls, 
since  they  then  become  the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  sounds  to 
the  ear.  The  part  of  the  thorax  against  which  they  most  frequently 
press  is  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth,  and  each  side 
of  the  vertebras,  and  less  frequently  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum. 
The  physical  signs  are  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  interscapular 
space,  and  perhaps,  though  to  a  less  extent,  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum,  and  bronchial  respiration  in  the  same  situations.  Occasionally 
a  bruit  can  be  detected,  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  gland  on  one  of  the 
large  vessels  of  the  chest. 

Lungs. — A  cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  of  the 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  so  rarely  absent,  that  those 
of  large  experience  do  not  meet  with  more  than  one  or  two  such  cases. 
It  varies  in  severity  and  frequency.  If  the  tuberculosis  be  acute  and  its 
course  rapid,  the  cough,  even  from  its  commencement,  is  frequent,  so  as 
to  weary  the  patient  and  deprive  him  of  needed  rest.  But  in  ordinary 
cases,  that  is,  when  the  disease  is  chronic,  it  commences  gradually,  at- 
tracting little  attention  by  its  infrequency,  but  becoming  more  frequent 
and  painful  as  the  malady  advances. 

Ordinarily  the  cough  is  dry  in  the  first  weeks  or  months,  but  it 
becomes  looser  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  from  the  greater  amount  of 
bronchial  inflammation.  In  exceptional  instances  it  has  a  spasmodic 
character,  like  that  produced  by  pressure  of  an  enlarged  bronchial  gland 
on  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  This  occurs  from 
the  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  in  one  or  more  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
usually  in  dilated  portions  of  them,  from  which  it  is  with  diflficulty  ex- 
pectorated. 

The  respiration  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  accelerated  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  tuberculization.  Tuberculization  of  a  considerable  part 
of  both  lungs  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea,  especially  when,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  or  pleuritic  inflammation  has  supervened. 
Pneumonitis  or  pleuritis  gives  rise  to  the  expiratory  moan,  and  as  these 
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inflammations,  when  induced  by  tubercles,  are  protracted,  this  symptom 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  months. 

•  Patients  under  the  age  of  six  years  do  not  expectorate,  or  but  rarely. 
After  this  age  expectoration  is  not  common  in  the  commencement  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  in  the  confirmed  disease  it  is  a  pretty  con- 
stant attendant  of  the  cough.  Haemoptysis  is  also  rare  under  the  age 
of  six  years,  and  less  frequent  subsequently  than  in  the  adult.  It  is 
most  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  already  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial 
glands  in  the  manner  already  described.  Patients  old  enough  to  make 
known  their  subjective  symptoms,  sometimes  complain  of  fugitive  pains 
under  the  sternum  or  between  the  shoulders. 

In  young  children  the  physical  signs  of  incipient  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis are  wanting,  or  are  so  obscure  as  not  to  be  readily  recognized. 
This  is  due  to  the  small  size  and  dissemination  of  the  tubercles.  In 
older  children  the  physical  signs  appear  early,  and  are  readily  recog- 
nized, because,  as  a  rule,  the  tubercles  are  aggregated,  and  are  more 
frequently  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  as  in  the  adult,  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  advanced  disease,  whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  when  inflam- 
mation and  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  lung  substance  have  occurred, 
the  physical  signs,  so  far  from  being  obscure,  enable  us  in  most  cases, 
in  connection  with  the  history,  to  make  an  immediate  and  positive 
diagnosis. 

In  young  children  afiected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  irregular 
and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  produces  by  degrees  changes  in 
the  shape  of  the  thorax,  which  are  apparent  on  inspection.  In  some, 
the  lungs  being  habitually  imperfectly  inflated,  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs 
is  increased,  and  the  thorax  consequently  elongated,  while  its  antero- 
posterior and  transverse  diameters  are  diminished.  This  obviously  in- 
creases the  convexity  or  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  this  muscle 
sometimes  lies  against  the  thoracic  walls  as  high  as  the  ninth  or  even 
eighth  rib.  If  the  costal  cartilages  are  yielding,  there  are  anterior  flat- 
tening of  the  chest  and  depression  of  the  sternum ;  if  they  are  firm,  on 
account  of  the  more  advanced  age,  the  chest  remains  circular. 

Another  shape  of  the  thorax  is  not  infrequent  in  feeble  tubercular 
children,  especially  infants,  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
bronchitis.  It  occurs  also  in  the  non-tubercular,  if  the  conditions  which 
favor  it  are  present.  The  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  feebleness 
of  the  patient,  with  diminished  force  of  respiration  and  impaired  resi- 
liency of  the  ribs ;  and,  on  the  other,  obstruction  by  mucus  of  one  or 
more  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Occlusion,  more  of  less  complete,  of  a 
bronchial  tube,  and  consequent  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air,  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  degree  of  collapse  in  the  portion  of  lung  to  which 
the  tube  leads.  The  parts  which  collapse  are,  in  most  cases,  the  lower 
lobes,  and  the  thin  anterior  margins  of  the  upper  lobes.  This  causes 
lateral  depression  of  the  lower  ribs,  except  such  as  are  pressed  outward 
by  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  an  anterior  projection  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum.  The  shape  of  the  thorax  in  these  cases  differs  from 
that  in  rachitis,  in  the  fact  that  the  lateral  depression  does  not  extend 
to  the  upper  ribs,  nor  does  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  project. 
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Certain  precautions  should  be  observed  in  examining  the  chest  by 
percussion  and  auscultation.  The  child  should  sit  or  recline,  with  the 
arms  and  shoulders  in  the  same  position,  and  the  axis  of  the  trunk 
straight.  Inclination  of  the  trunk  to  either  side,  raising  or  depressing 
a  shoulder,  may  produce  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  two  sides  as 
regards  the  physical  signs.  Percussion  of  the  two  sides  should  be  prac- 
tised at  the  same  stage  of  respiration.  A  slight  difference  in  the  degree 
of  resonance  does  not  afford  proof  of  disease,  unless  it  bo  observed  at 
different  examinations;  for,  in  feeble  children,  it  often  happens  that  all 
portions  of  the  lungs  do  not  expand  alike,  so  that  where  we  have  noticed 
slight  dulness  at  one  visit,  it  may  by  the  next  have  disappeared,  or  even 
at  the  same  visit,  if  forcible  inspirations  be  excited. 

The  physical  signs  ascertained  by  palpation,  auscultation,  and  per- 
cussion are,  as  in  the  adult,  vocal  fremitus,  bronchial  respiration, 
bronchophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion.  In  these  cases  in  which  the 
tubercles  are  mainly  at  the  apices  of  tho  lungs,  diminished  expansion 
of  the  infraclavicular  region  is  observed  during  inspiration,  and  this 
part  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  permanently  depressed,  so  that  tho  clavicles 
are  unusually  prominent.  If  there  bo  emphysema,  this  flattening  does 
not  occur,  or  is  slight.  Dulness  on  percussion,  though  moro  frequently, 
observed  in  the  infraclavicular  region  than  elsewhere,  may  bo  present 
in  different  isolated  places.  If  pneumonia  supervene,  the  dulness  not 
infrequently  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of  one  lung.  The  cracked- 
pot  sound  is  often  observed  on  percussion,  but  it  possesses  no  diagnostic 
value.  It  can  be  produced,  when  there  is  no  pulmonary  disease,  by 
percussion  over  a  bronchus. 

Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  are  important  signs,  as 
indicating  solidification  of  the  lung,  but  they  do  not  show  whether  the 
solidification  be  tuberbular  or  pneumonic,  or  the  two  conjoined.  This 
must  be  determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  extent  of  surface 
over  which  these  signs  are  heard,  and  their  persistence.  When  the 
tubercles  begin  to  soflen,  and  the  lung-tissue  breaks  up,  moist  r&les 
appear,  oflen  hoarse  and  gurgling,  obscuring  the  bronchial  respiration. 
A  cavity  in  the  lung,  or  pneumothorax,  is  attended  by  the  same  physical 
signs  as  in  the  adult. 

Pleura. — ^Little  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  since  tliis  affection  is  in 
most  instances  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  is  not 
distinguishable  from  it.     But  now  and  then  the  pleural  tubercles  are 
numerous  and  large,  giving  rise  to  symptoms,  while  those  of  the  lungs 
are  small,  few,  and  without  symptoms,  or  attended  by  symptoms  which 
are  quite  subordinate.     Either  the  costal  or  visceral  portion  of  the 
pleural  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercles.     They  are  developed  directly  under 
the  pleura,  or  upon  its  free  surface.     They  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the 
newly  formed  connective  tissue  which  results  from  pleuritis.      Those 
located  upon  the  free  surface,  or  under  the  costal  pleura,  rarely  soflen, 
while  those  under  the  visceral  pleura  sometimes  soften  and  cause  ulcer- 
ation.    Occasionally  numerous  aggregated  tubercles  form  a  firm  con- 
tinuous layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  preventing,  if  upon  the 
visceral  pleura,  full  expansion  of  the  lung.     This  may  givo  rise  to  a 
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degree  of  dulness  on  percussion,  and  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
inur.  Ordinarily,  however,  in  this  fonn  of  tuberculosis,  the  symptoms 
and  physical  signs,  so  far  as  any  are  observed,  are  due  to  the  pleuritic 
inflammation  which  the  tubercles  excite. 

Stomach  and  Intestines. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  stage  of  the 
tubercles. 

Tubercles,  whether  gastric  or  intestinal,  ere  not  at  first  accompanied 
by  symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  are  obscure  and  ill- defined.  Symptoms 
arise  when  inflammation  occurs  in  the  adjacent  tissues.  Diarrhoea  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  persistent  of  the  symptoms.  The  alvine 
discharges  are  brown  and  thin,  and  sometimes,  in  advanced  cases,  very 
offensive.  They  may  be  streaked  with  blood  which  has  escaped  from 
the  ulcers.  Intestinal  tubercles,  developed  immediately  underneath 
the  peritoneal  coat,  sometimes  cause  local  peritonitis,  usually  of  little 
extent.  This  gives  rise  to  circumscribed  pain,  tenderness,  and  more  or 
less  meteorism. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  symptoms 
that  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis  is  much  more  diflScult  in 
children  than  adults.  Before  commencing  the  examination,  it  is  best 
to  learn  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  family  and  the  history  of  the 
patient,  especially  as  regards  antecedent  diseases  or  debilitating  agen- 
cies, and  the  duration  of  the  symptoms. 

Early  and  accurate  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  the  child,  as  well  as 
in  the  adult,  is  now  rendered  possible  by  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  in  1882,  by  Koch.  This  bacillus  abounding  in  the  sputum, 
as  well  as  in  the  affected  organs  of  phthisical  patients,  having  a  slender 
rod-like  form,  having  a  length  varying  from  one-fourth  to  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  susceptible  of  a  peculiar 
staining  by  the  aniline  colors,  which  differentiates  it  from  all  other 
bacilli,  is,  as  we  have  stated  above,  believed  to  be  uniformly  present  in 
tuberculosis,  and  absent  in  other  conditions. 

Children  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  expectorate  comparatively 
little,  but  sufficient  sputum  can  probably  be  obtained  in  most  instances 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus  indicates 
clearly  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  encephalon  is  diagnosticated  with  more  difficulty 
than  that  of  the  thonicic  or  abdominal  organs ;  but  certain  of  these  organs 
are  in  most  patients  tubercular  at  the  same  time,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  affected  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  the 
brain  or  its  meninges.  Among  the  symptoms  of  intracranial  tuber- 
culosis which  possess  diagnostic  value  may  be  mentioned  cephalalgia 
and  more  or  less  fever,  with  exacerbations  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  strabismus,  inequality  or 
irregular  action  of  the  pupils,  impairment  of  vision,  retraction  of  the 
head,  and  convulsive  movements  or  paralysis. 

In  certain  cases  careful  observation  and  discrimination  of  symptoms 
are  requisite,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  arise  from  intracranial 
tubercles,  or  from  congestion  of  the  brain  caused  by  obstruction  in  the 
venous  circulation  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands. 
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The  diagnosis  of  bronchial  phthisis,  when  the  glands  are  still  small, 
is  necessarily  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  symptoms.  When 
they  have  increased  in  size  and  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  pneu- 
mogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  producing  the  spasmodic  cough 
already  described,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  that  disease  and 
pertussis  may  be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  facts :  Bronchial 
phthisis  occurs  singly,  and  is  non-contagious,  while  pertussis  occurs  as 
an  epidemic,  and  with  evidences  of  contagion.  There  are  no  successive 
stages,  to  wit,  those  of  catarrh,  paroxysmal  cough,  and  decline,  as  in 
that  disease,  and  the  cough,  though  paroxysmal,  is  short,  and  without 
whoop  or  vomiting. 

In  feeble  children,  with  inherited  tubercular  diathesis,  emaciation, 
sweats,  and  a  chronic  cough,  with  the  absence  of  pulmonary  symptoms, 
should  excite  suspicions  that  the  bronchial  glands  are  involved.  The 
evidence  is  almost  conclusive  if  the  cough  become  paroxysmal,  and 
there  be  a  loud,  persistent  tracheal  or  bronchial  rSle. 

Ffo.  21. 


Dacillut  tuberculusis.     (Sternberg  ) 

III  certain  patients  affected  with  this  form  of  tuberculosis,  we  have 
seen  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  due  to  compression  of  one  or 
more  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  chest.  Compression  of  these  vessels, 
and  consequent  retarded  circulation,  may  be  confidently  referred  to  en- 
larged bronchial  glands,  since  aneurism,  carcinomatous  or  other  tumors, 
which  would  produce  a  similar  result,  are  very  rare  before  puberty. 
Sometimes  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  certain  by  the  physical  signs 
observed  by  auscultation,  and  percussion  over  the  sternum  and  the 
interscapular  space.  The  condition  of  the  external  glands  should  also 
be  observed,  as  those  of  the  axilla,  neck,  and  groin. 
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The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary,  though  more  readily  made  than  that  of 
intracranial  and  bronchial  tuberculosis,  is  often  difficult  and  uncertain. 
This  is,  in  part,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tubercles  are  so  fre- 
quently disseminated,  while  emaciation  and  a  chronic  cough  are  not  in- 
frequent from  other  causes  than  tubercles.  Rachitis,  intestinal  worms, 
dentition,  simple  tracheal  or  bronchial  inflammation,  may  be  attended 
both  by  a  chronic  cough  and  emaciation.  Caution  is  therefore  requisite 
in  order  to  avoid  a  grave  error  in  diagnosis.  Precipitancy  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  doubtful  cases  is  worse  than  indecision,  and  it  is  oft^n  best  to 
postpone  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  till 
the  case  has  been  observed  a  few  days. 

The  significance  and  importance  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and 
other  facts  on  which  a  diagnosis  must  be  based,  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact  in  certain  cases  impossible, 
to  discriminate  by  the  physical  signs  between  simple  cheesy  pneumonia 
and  cheesy  pneumonia  which  has  ended  in  the  formation  of  tubercles. 
The  patient  has  an  attack  of  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  but,  instead  of 
absorption  of  the  inflammatory  product,  cheesy  infiltration  occurs,  and 
the  lung  in  places  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus,  softens,  and  breaks  down. 
The  patient  presents  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  phthisis.  Ho 
may  recover  after  a  protracted  sickness,  or  may  die.  The  disease  may 
remain  a  pneumonia ;  but  this  is  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which  favors 
the  development  of  tubercles,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  tuber- 
cles do  form  in  the  last  weeks  of  life.  Though  the  differential  diagnosis 
in  such  cases  between  cheesy  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  supervening 
on  pneumonia  is  impossible,  practically  the  discrimination  is  unimportant, 
as  the  same  treatment  is  required. 

Advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  except  when  it  supervenes  upon 
pneumonia,  can  in  most  instances  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  a  careful 
examination.  Still,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  as  already  pointea  out,  that 
certain  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  which  occurring  in  the  adult 
would  afford  almost  positive  proof  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  not  infre- 
quently have  a  different  origin  in  children. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercles  in  the  abdominal  organs  is  facilitated  by 
the  presence  of  symptoms  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs.  Among  the  chief  diagnostic  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
peritoneum  may  be  mentioned  meteorism  and  a  degree  of  tenderness  on 
pressure,  but  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  tympanitic  state  of  the 
intestines  common  in  ill-nourished  infants  and  the  rachitic,  or  the  ful- 
ness due  to  enlarged  spleen  or  liver,  for  that  occasioned  by  peritoneal 
tuberculization,  and  vice  versa.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  accompanying  symptoms,  and  the  shape  and  feel  of  the 
addomen,  usually  suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In  simple  gaseous 
distention  of  the  abdomen  there  is  an  absence  of  the  symptoms,  general 
and  local,  which  attend  tuberculosis ;  rachitis  occurs  at  an  earlier  age 
than  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  and  digital  examination,  aided  by  percus- 
sion, enables  us  to  diagnosticate  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen. 

Tubercular  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  cannot  be  positively 
diagnosticated  when  they  are  small.  When  they  have  attained  such  a 
size  that  they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  palpation,  in 
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connection  with  the  I^istonr  and  symptoms  of  tubercaloeis,  suffices  to 
establish  the  diagnosis.  The  glandular  tumors  can  be  diagnosticated 
from  other  tumors  by  the  fact  that  they  are  tender  on  pressure,  and 
occupy  the  umbilical  region,  while  fecal  tumors  are  not  tender,  and  are 
located  in  the  iliac  or  lumbar  region.  Gastro-intestinal  tuberculosis 
cannot  be  positively  diagnosticated.  Protracted  diarrhoea,  or  frequent 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  not  readily  controlled  by  medicine,  and  occurring 
in  tubercular  cases,  are  probably  associated  with  intestinal  ulceration  ; 
but  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  ulceration  are  there  also 
tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  the  ordinary  result  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
child,  as  it  is  in  the  adult;  but  now  and  then  one  recovers.  Hospital 
statisticB  show  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  three  to 
seven  months.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  is  more  protracted, 
even  to  two  or  three  years.  Those  succumb  soonest  who  inherit  a 
strongly  marked  tubercular  diathesis,  live  in  damp,  dark,  and  ill-venti- 
lated apartments,  and  whose  diet  is  scanty  or  of  poor  quality.  There- 
fore in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city  tuberculosis  presents  a  worse  form 
and  pursues  a  more  rapid  course  than  among  families  in  better  circum- 
stances. 

Favorable  prognostic  signs  are  absence  of  tubercular  diathesis,  good 
appetite  and  general  health,  with  little  emaciation,  infrequency  of  cough, 
with  respiration,  pulse,  and  temperature  nearly  normal.  Such  symp- 
toms may  afford  hope  of  recovery  with  judicious  regimenal  and  thera- 
peutic measures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symptoms  be  grave,  death 
is  inevitable,  unless  in  bronchial  phthisis,  in  which,  even  when  there  is 
considerable  urgency  of  symptoms,  the  offending  gland  is  sometimes 
eliminated  by  softening  and  ulceration,  and  the  patient  improves  tempo- 
rarily, if  he  do  not  ultimately  recover.  Complete  and  permanent 
recovery  is,  however,  quite  exceptional. 

Death  in  tuberculosis  of  children  may  occur  from  exhaustion  induced 
by  the  general  disease,  or  from  the  local  effects  of  the  tubercles.  Thus, 
in  intracranial  tuberculosis  it  may  result  from  meningitis  ending  in 
convulsions  and  coma;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  from  dyspnoea, 
though  more  frequently  from  exhaustion ;  in  that  of  the  bronchial 
glands,  from  dyspnoea  or  hemorrhage ;  in  that  of  the  abdominal  organs, 
flrom  peritonitis  or  protracted  diarrhoea. 

Treatment.  Prophylactic. — Since  caseous  substance  occurring  in 
some  part  of  the  system  is  a  common  cause  of  the  development  of 
tubercles,  it  is  evident  that  measures  which  tend  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  this  substance  are  prophylactic  of  tuberculosis  ;  and  since,  in 
children,  cheesy  matter,  in  most  instances,  is  a  product  of  strumous  in- 
flammations, the  anti-strumous  remedies  are  demanded  in  the  prophy- 
lactic as  well  as  curative  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Therefore,  the 
strumous  child  should  be  watched  with  great  care,  and  such  measures  be 
employed  as  are  calculated  to  invigorate  his  system.  If  the  mother 
belong  to  a  decidedly  tubercular  family,  or  give  the  history  of  scrofula 
in  her  childhood,  it  is  better  that  she  do  not  suckle  her  infant,  but 
employ  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  Children  who  are  weaned  should  have 
plain,  but  nutritious  and  easily  digested  diet,  a  part  of  which  should 
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be  milk.  Residence  in  an  airy  and  salubrious  locality,  outdoor  life,  a 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  exposure  by  which  cold  might  be  contracted, 
are  important,  in  order  to  the  continued  latency  of  the  diathesis. 

Loss  of  flesh  or  appetite,  or  other  evidences  of  failing  health,  indi- 
cate the  need  of  other  measures  of  a  therapeutic  character.  Alcoholic 
stimulants  should  now  be  allowed  three  or  four  times  daily  in  milk ; 
cod-liver  oil,  with  half  its  quantity  of  syrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of 
lime,  to  which  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  added,  will  be  found 
useful  for  these  cases,  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  scrofiila.  The 
various  bitter  preparations  containing  iron,  as  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine,  elix.  calisaya  bark  with  iron,  etc.,  should  be  employed,  when, 
for  any  reason,  cod-liver  oil  is  not  tolerated.  By  the  employment  of 
such  precautionary  measures  as  soon  as  indicated,  multitudes  of  children 
might  be  saved  from  tuberculosis  who  now  perish. 

Curative. — The  medicinal  agents  which  are  required  in  ordinary 
cases  have  been  already  mentioned,  namely,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  some- 
times the  vegetable  tonics,  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  oil  may  be 
given  in  emulsion  to  disguise  the  unpleasant  flavor,  or,  which  I  prefer, 
mixed  with  half  its  quantity  of  syrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of  lime,  as 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  scrofula. 

If  the  cod-liver  oil  be  not  tolerated,  or  if  it  impair  the  appetite,  it 
should  be  discontinued.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  of  little  or  no  benefit 
and  may  do  harm.  Under  such  circumstances  patients  sometimes  do 
better  with  simple  regimenal  measures,  aided  by  alcoholic  stimulants, 
and  one  of  the  least  unpleasant  of  the  tonics,  as  wine  of  iron  or  the 
calisaya  bark.  The  regimen  already  recommended  for  prevention  is 
also  required  as  part  of  the  curative  treatment. 

Certain  modifications  of  treatment  are  demanded  on  account  of  the 
localization  of  the  tubercles.  Intracranial  tuberculosis,  as  soon  as 
diagnosticated,  should  be  treated  by  pretty  decided  doses  of  iodide  of 
pota^ium,  though,  unfortunately,  there  is  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. The  glandular  disease,  whether  bronchial  or  mesenteric,  requires 
the  iodide  of  iron,  with  or  without  that  of  potassium.  Pneumonitis  or 
pleuritis,  so  frequent  a  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  requires 
emollient  poultices,  with  moderate  counter-irritation,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  opiates  with  stimulants.  The  peritonitis  occurring  in  abdominal 
tuberculosis,  which  is  usually  circumscribed,  is  best  treated  by  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices,  with  opiates,  and  the  diarrhoea  by  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  and  chalk,  five  to  ten  grains  of  each,  or  the  bismuth  with 
Dover's  powder,  or  a  more  active  astringent. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

SYPHILIS. 


Syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  presents  itself  under  two  forms, 

namely,  the  congenital  and  acquired ;  the  former  is  the  more  frequent. 

Etiology. — Congenital  sypliilis  may  be  derived  from  either  father  or 

mother.    Either  parent,  having  previously  had  syphilis,  may  transmit  it 

to  the  ofispring,  although  at  the  time  free  from  syphilitic  symptoms. 

The  mother,  healthy  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  infected  with  syphilis 

prior  to  the  eighth  month  of  gestation,  may  communicate  the  disease 

to  the  foetus;  syphilis  contracted  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  does 

not  affect  the  foetus.    If  both  parents  have  syphilis,  the  infant  is  almost 

necessarily  syphilitic;  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  one  parent  be  affected, 

the  infant  may  or  may  not  be  contaminated.     Sometimes,  with  such 

parentage,  a  part  of  the  children  are  syphilitic,  and  a  part  healthy. 

Acquired  syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  may  be  received  through 
primary  lesions — that  is,  by  reception  of  the  virus  from  a  chancre  or 
bubo;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  certain  of  the  secondair  lesions.  In- 
oculation by  primary  lesions  may  occur  at  the  birth  of  the  infant,  from 
a  syphilitic  sore  in  the  vagina  or  upon  the  vulva  of  the  mother;  inocu- 
lation in  this  manner  is,  however,  rare.  Children  may  also  receive  the 
virus  from  primary  lesions  on  the  persons  of  nurses  or  companions. 
Infection  in  this  manner  is  sometimes  accidental,  and  sometimes  the 
result  of  criminal  conduct.  A  chancre  on  the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse 
not  very  infrequently  communicates  syphilis  to  the  nursling. 

The  contagiousness  of  "secondary  manifestations,*'  for  a  long  time 
doubted,  is  now  fully  established.  Syphilis  may  be  communicated  by 
the  secretion  or  exudation  of  a  mucous  patch,  or  a  secondary  sore. 
Hence  the  danger  of  lactation  by  unhealthy  wet-nurses,  though  they 
present  no  symptoms  of  recent  syphilis.  Excoriations  or  sores  upon 
the  nipple  or  breast  of  an  infected  wet-nurse  may  communicate  the 
disease  to  the  nursling ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mucous  tubercles  or 
fissures  upon  the  lips  or  tongue  of  the  infected  infant  may  be  the  means 
of  contaminating  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  Many  such  cases  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  records  of  medicine.  Vaccination  by  means  of  the  scab 
is  also  a  mode  by  which  constitutional  syphilis  may  be  communicated. 
For  further  particulars  in  reference  to'  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  our  remarks  on  vaccination. 

The  specific  principle  of  syphilis  is  unknown.  Klebs  obtained  by 
cultivation  bacilli  from  rods  and  spherules  which  he  found  in  indurated 
chancres.  With  the  cultivated  bacilli  he  produced  a  local  affection  by 
inoculation  in  the  monkey,  which  resembled,  in  some  respects,  that  of 
syphilis,  and  in  other  respects  that  of  tuberculosis.  Ziegler  and  von 
Binecker  obtained  negative  results  from  similar  experiments.  (Ziegler's 
Path.  Anatomy,) 
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Clinical  History. — The  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the 
development  of  the  foetus,  and  the  development  and  health  of  the  infant, 
are  different  in  different  cases.  The  foetus,  under  the  influence  of  the 
poison,  often  ceases  to  grow,  shrivels,  dies,  and  is  expelled,  long  before 
term ;  or  it  may  be  born  alive,  but  prematurely,  and  showing  clear  evi- 
dences of  the  disease,  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  world ;  or,  again,  it 
may  be  bom  at  term,  but  dead.  So  frequently  is  syphilis  a  cause  of 
non-viability,  that,  as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  this  disease  should  be 
suspected  as  the  cause,  whenever  a  woman  repeatedly  aborts.  Abortion 
from  syphilis  commonly  occurs  at  or  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  foetus  dies  from  syphilis  there  is  often 
placental  syphilitic  disease,  namely,  an  undue  growth  of  cells  in  the 
villi,  which,  compressing  the  vessels,  gives  rise  to  fatty  degeneration, 
and  prevents  the  requisite  interchange  between  the  maternal  and  foetal 
blood.  (Harring,  Frankell.)  Frankell  designated  the  change  "  granu- 
lation-cell hypertrophy  of  the  placental  villi.'*  Virchow,  in  one  case 
found  a  gummy  tumor  in  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

When  a  foetus  destroyed  by  syphilis  is  expelled,  it  is  apt  to  present  a 
macerated  appearance,  the  cuticle  being  detached  over  large  patches  of 
surface,  and  in  other  parts  raised  in  blebs,  with  a  thin,  puriform,  and 
offensive  fluid  underneath ;  the  liver  is  occasionally  indurated,  and  ab- 
scesses with  spots  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  thymus 
gland;  the  amniotic  fluid  is  offensive,  turbid,  and  of  a  greenish  or 
greenish-brown  appearance. 

If  the  foetus,  in  which  syphilitic  manifestations  have  begun  to  occur, 
have  reached  a  viable  age,  and  be  born  alive,  it  is  small  and  imperfectly 
developed,  often  shrivelled  and  senile  in  appearance.  The  skin  looks 
unhealthy,  and  it  may  exhibit  a  distinct  rash.  Bouchut  saw  a  seven 
and  a  half  months'  infant  bom  alive,  with  an  emption  of  a  copper  color 
upon  the  legs  and  arms,  and  onyxis  upon  the  fingers  and  toes.  The 
bullae  of  pemphigus  are  also  not  infrequent  upon  the  skin  at  birth,  or 
they  appear  within  a  few  days,. two  ot  three,  after  birth.  The  smallest 
are  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea;  but  many  are  considerably  larger;  the 
largest  consist  of  two  or  more  which  have  coalesced.  They  contain  a 
thin,  greenish,  purulent  matter,  and  appear  most  frequently  upon  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  but  also  in  severe  cases  upon 
the  face  and  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Recently  I  was  able  to 
diagnosticate  syphilis  in  an  infant  within  a  day  after  birth,  by  its  small 
size  and  feebleness,  and  the  appearance  of  large  blebs  of  pemphigus 
upon  its  hands,  feet,  fingers,  and  toes,  over  which  the  skin  soon  broke, 
leaving  troublesome  and  bleeding  sores ;  coryza  commenced  about  the 
twelfth  day.  The  parents  seemed  healthy,  but  I  was  enabled  to  trace 
the  syphilitic  taint  to  the  mother.  Non-syphilitic  pemphigus,  the  result 
of  cachexia,  sometimes  appears  soon  after  birth,  but  its  primary  and 
usual  seat  is  around  the  neck  and  upon  the  body.  I  have  known  it  to 
appear  within  the  first  week  of  life,  and  end  fatally  by  the  close  of  the 
second  week.  I  have  not  found  it  diflicult  to  distinguish  it  from  syphi- 
litic pemphigus  by  the  history  of  the  family,  and  its  absence  from  the 
palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Condylomata, 
mucous  patches,  and  stains  of  a  copper  color  are  the  principal  syphilitic 
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affections,  besides  pemphigus,  which  have  been  observed  at  birth  on  the 
bodies  of  contaminated  infants.  It  is  stated  that  M.  Cullerier,  in  ten 
years'  attendance  at  the  Hopital  de  Lorraine,  met  only  two  cases  of 
syphilitic  manifestations  at  birth,  and  Victor  de  Meric  only  two  cases  in 
forty-six  infants,  who  were  affected  with  congenital  syphilis  (Bumstead); 
but  in  the  practice  of  others  a  larger  proportion  have  exhibited  symp- 
toms at  birth.  Ordinarily  the  period  in  which  congenital  syphilis  is 
first  revealed  by  symptoms  is  between  the  fifteenth  and  fortieth  days. 
Rarely  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  delayed  several  months.  M. 
Diday  ascertained  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  symptoms  in  158 
cases  as  follows : 

Before  the  completion  of  one  month  after  birth,  in  .  .  .  86 
Before  the  completion  of  two  months  after  birth,  in  .  .  .45 
Before  the  completion  of  three  months  after  birth,  in   .        .        .15 

At  four  months      . 7 

At  five  months '        .      1 

At  six  months 1 

At  eight  months 1 

At  one  year 1 

At  two  years 1 

In  cases  of  tardy  commencement  of  syphilitic  symptoms  it  is  probable 
that  the  poison  has  been  partially  eradicated  from  the  affected  parent  by 
appropriate  treatment. 

The  nutrition  of  the  infant  who  has  inherited  the  syphilitic  taint,  but 
does  not  exhibit  it  at  birth,  is  for  a  time  good,  but  it  begins  to  be  im- 
paired when  the  local  manifestations  of  syphilis  appear,  or  soon  after. 
The  system  gradually  wastes ;  the  skin  loses  its  fresh  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  sallow,  and,  after  a  time,  more  or  less  wrinkled ; 
the  features  become  pinched  and  contracted,  and  wear  a  sad  expression. 
M.  Diday  says:  "Next  to  this  look  of  little  old  men,  so  common  in 
new-born  children  doomed  to  syphilis,  the  most  characteristic  sign  is  the 
color  of  the  skin.'*  Trousseau  thus  describes  this  discoloration  of  the 
surfece:  "Before  the  health  becomes  affected,  the  child  has  already  a 
peculiar  appearance;  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  fece,  loses  its  trans- 
parency; it  becomes  dull,  even  when  there  is  neither  puflSness  nor 
emaciation ;  its  rosy  color  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  sooty  tint, 
which  resembles  that  of  Asiatics.  It  is  yellow,  or  like  coffee  mixed  with 
milk,  or  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  smoke ;  it  has  an  empyreu- 
matic  color^  similar  to  that  which  exists  on  the  fingers  of  persons  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes.  It  appears  as  if  a  layer  of  coloring 
had  been  laid  on  unequally ;  it  sometimes  occupies  the  whole  of  the  skin, 
but  is  more  marked  in  certain  favorite  spots,  as  the  forehead,  eyebrows, 
chin,  nose,  eyelids — in  short,  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  face;  the 
deeper  parts,  such  as  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit,  the  hollow  of  the 
cheek,  and  that  which  separates  the  lower  lip  from  the  chin,  almost  always 
remain  free  from  it.  Although  the  face  is  commonly  the  part  most 
affected,  the  rest  of  the  body  always  participates  more  or  less  in  this  tint. 
The  infant  becomes  pale  and  wan." 

The  infant  whose  system  is  profoundly  affected  by  syphilis  rarely 
smiles,  and  its  voice  is  feeble  and  plaintive;  its  frequent,  whimpering  cry 
is  quite  characteristic. 
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CoKTZA  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  of  the  local  affections 
til  iiifantile  syphilis.  It  is  slight  at  first,  attracting  little  attention  on 
the  \mvt  of  the  parents,  who  are  not  aware  of  its  significance,  and 
usually  attribute  it  to  a  slight  cold;  but  it  gradually  increases.  It  gives 
rirte  to  11  secretion  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  at  first  thin,  but 
which  becomes  more  consistent,  and  is  attended  by  the  formation  of 
M;Eibs*  Tlie  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the 
iuflamniution  and  the  presence  of  crusts,  narrows  the  passage  through 
ihe  iKisfriln  so  as  to  produce  snuffling  respiration,  and  sometimes  render 
iiiirsiiig<lifficult.  In  severe  cases  respiration  through  the  nostrils  is 
almost  ^^  liolly  prevented,  so  that  death  may  occur  from  inanition,  unless 
the  breast  be  milked  into  the  infant's  mouth,  or  it  be  fed  with  a  spoon  ; 
but,  oidinarily  even  in  grave  coryza,  it  continues  to  nurse,  though  obliged 
often  to  release  its  hold  of  the  nipple  to  obtain  breath.  It  is  when  corvza 
begins  t^  i  interfere  with  lactation  that  it  first  alarms  the  parents.  I'he 
inliiituruation  at  the  same  time  may  affect  the  throat  and  larynx,  causing 
haarsuiiess  of  the  voice.  Ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and 
the  aiijaecut  cartilage  or  bone  is  rare  in  infancy  or  childhood,  although 
cases  oceiir  which  are  even  attended  with  more  or  less  flattening  of  the 
nose.  l>iday  believes  that  the  discharge  which  accompanies  coryza  is 
In  greiit  part  due  to  mucous  patches  developed  on  the  Schneiderian 
membrane.  The  upper  lip,  over  which  the  discharge  flows,  becomes 
reil,  excuriated,  and  more  or  less  incrusted.  The  coryza,  in  most  cases, 
coexists  with  other  local  syphilitic  affections.  Occasionally  it  occurs 
II lone,  and  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  specific  taint, 
ej£cept  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  malnutrition  and  general  appearance 
of  the  patient. 

Met  DOS  PATCHES  occur  in  most  patients.  They  are  developed  either 
upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  upon  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  thin  and 
iixpo&ed  to  friction,  and  such  as  are  moistened  by  secretion  or  transuda- 
tion frnin  the  vessels  underneath.  The  most  common  seat  of  mucous 
patcliejs  13  at  the  termination  of  mucous  canals ;  but  in  infancy,  on  account 
of  tlio  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  skin,  they  may  occur  upon  almost  any 
part  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  They  are  most  common,  however,  around 
the  anu^,  upon  the  vulva,  scrotum,  umbilicus,  labial  commissures,  in  the 
tixilkc,  and  behind  the  ears. 

Mucoua  patches  upon  the  skin  present  a  rounded  border,  and  are 
alightly  elevated.  Their  color  has  been  compared  to  that  of  skin  which 
has  been  s^oftened  by  the  prolonged  application  of  a  poultice.  Erosions 
AUil  cnicks  sometimes  occur  in  the  patches,  from  which  a  thin  liquid 
e]cndes< 

Upon  mucous  surfaces  they  are  less  elevated  than  upon  the  skin,  and 
aro  prune  to  ulcerate.  These  ulcerations,  commencing  at  the  centre, 
extend,  nnd  soon  the  mucous  patch  disappears,  and  its  site  is  occupied 
by  an  nicer.  The  ulcer  may  be  circular,  oval,  elliptical,  crescentic  or 
irregular.  The  arches  of  the  fauces  are  a  common  seat  of  mucous 
pRtchcs. 

Roseola  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  infantile  syphilis.  *'It  is  dis- 
tinguished/' says  Diday,  ''by  patches  of  a  bright  rase-color,  circum- 
scribed, irregularly  rounded,  of  various  sizes  (most  frequently  about  as 
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large  as  one  of  the  nails) ;  appearing,  by  preference,  on  the  belly,  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  neck,  and  inner  surface  of  the  extremities/'  The 
spots  do  not  readily  and  fully  disappear  by  pressure. 

Pemphigus  appearing  soon  after  birth  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Its  most  frequent  seat,  whether  occurring  at  birth  or  as  a  subsequent 
manifestation,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  fingers,  and  toes.  This  eruption  commences  by  a  violet  tint 
of  the  skin,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  a 
watery  fluid  collects  underneath,  which  soon  becomes  turbid.  The  ekin 
peels  oft",  and  sometimes  an  angry  sore  results,  which  bleeds  readily 
when  rubbed  or  pressed.  In  other  and  more  favorable  cases  new  skin 
takes  the  place  of  that  which  is  lost.  Pemphigus  at  birth  is  a  precursor 
of  death,  but  when  it  appears  for  the  first  time  some  weeks  after  birth, 
it  is  a  less  unfavorable  prognostic  sign.  .  In  cases  of  recovery  it  disap- 
pears, with  proper  treatment,  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

AcNB,  Impetigo,  and  Ecthyma  are  occasionally  observed  in  children 
afSicted  with  syphilis.  The  indurated  pustules  of  acne  occur  most  fre- 
quently upon  the  shoulders,  back,  chest,  and  buttocks.  The  pus  is 
sometimes  absorbed,  and  in  other  cases  discharged,  leaving  a  small 
cicatrix,  which,  after  a  time,  disappears.  Impetigo  appears  most  fre- 
quently upon  the  face,  and  occasionally  upon  the  chest,  neck,  axilla,  and 
groin.  Unlike  simple  impetigo,  the  syphilitic  impetiginous  eruption  is 
surrounded  by  a  copper-colored  areola,  Ecthyma  occurs  upon  the  legs 
aud  buttocks  chiefly.  It  commences  as  violet-colored  spots,  which  are 
soon  transformed  into  pustules.  Ulcers  succeed,  which,  in  reduced  states 
of  the  system,  are  apt  to  enlarge  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  child. 
Of  the  three  pustular  eruptions,  acne,  according  to  Diday,  is  the  least 
serious — indicating  a  "less  confirmed  diathesis.'*  Ecthyma  is  the  most 
serious,  on  account  of  the  reduced  state  of  the  system  with  which  it  is 
usually  associated.  Syphilitic  papuhe  and  squamae  are  rare  in  infants, 
but  cases  have  been  observed.  Onychia  occasionally  occurs,  though  less 
frequently  than  in  syphilis  of  the  adult. 

Visceral  Lesions. — The  visceral  lesions  which  result  from  the 
syphilis  of  infancy  and  childhood  are,  suppuration  in  the  thymus  gland; 
gummy  tumors  in  certain  organs,  most  frequently  the  lungs  and  liver ; 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  known  as  syphilitic 
cirrhosis ;  partial  perihepatitis,  with  depressions  resembling  cicatrices  on 
the  surface  of  the  liver;  peritonitis;  j;eriostitis,  with  thickening  of  the 
bone  and  exostosis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  the  thymus  gland  is  not  common,  or  has 
not  been  frequently  observed.     When  it  is  present  the  gland  sometimes 
presents  its  normal  appearance  externally,  and  the  abscess  is  only  discov- 
ered by  incisions.     Gummy  tumors  are  white  and  spheroidal ;  some  are 
as  smaJl  or  smaller  than  a  pin's  head,  while  others  are  as  large  as  a  pea, 
or  even  a  hazel-nut.     I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  them  not  as 
large  as  a  pin's  head,  in  the  liver  of  an  infant.     Gummy  tumors,  accord- 
ing to  Lebert,  consist  "of  loose  fibrous  tissue,  made  up  of  pale,  elastic 
fibres,  enclosing  in  their  large  interspaces  a  homogeneous  granular  sub- 
stance, the  elements  of  which  are  less  adherent  to  each  other  than  in 
deposits  of  true  tubercle."     Lebert  also,  with  other  microscopists,  dis- 
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covered  round  granular  cells  in  these  tumors.  According  to  Robin, 
gummy  tumors  "  are  made  up  of  rounded  nuclei  belonging  to  fibro-plastic 
cells,  or  cytoblastions ;  of  a  finely  granular,  semi-transparent,  and  amor- 
phous substance ;  and,  finally,  of  isolated  fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  a  small 
number  of  elastic  fibres,  and  a  few  capillary  bloodvessels." 

Constitutional  syphilis  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  waxy  degenera- 
tion, and  the  spleen  and  liver  of  infants  may  be  enlarged  from  this  cause. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gee  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  half  the  cases  of 
hereditary  syphilis  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  (London  Lancet,  April  13, 
1867.) 

Infiltration  of  the  liver  by  fibrous  substance  was  first  noticed  by  Giib- 
ler.  It  is  not  common  in  the  infant.  A  specimen,  showing  this  lesion, 
was  presented  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  in  1866,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Wilks.  The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wilks  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in  syphilitic  cirrhosis :  *'  Having 
dissected  the  bodies  of  several  infants  who  have  died  of  congenital  syph- 
ilis, I  have  found  fatty  livers,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule;  but 
in  only  two  have  I  discovered  adventitious  products  of  a  fibrous  character. 
The  present  example,  however,  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the 
disease  described  by  Giibler.  It  must  be  distinguished  (at  least  as  far  as 
the  naked-eye  appearance  reaches)  from  syphilitic  disease  of  adults, 
of  which  many  specimens  have  been  before  the  Society.  In  these  the 
organ  is  cicatrized  on  the  surface,  and  contains  distinct  nodules  of 
fibrous  tissue  ;  while  in  the  disease  of  children,  as  in  the  present  speci- 
men, the  whole  organ  is  infiltrated  by  a  new  material,  and  it  conse- 
quently becomes,  as  described  by  Giibler,  hypertrophied,  globular,  and 
hard,  resistant  to  pressure,  and  even  when  torn  by  the  fingers,  its 
surface  receives  no  indentation  from  them ;  it  is  also  elastic,  and  when  cut, 
creaks  slightly  under  the  scalpel.  This  was  the  form  of  disease  in  the 
present  specimen.  It  came  from  a  syphilitic  child,  a  month  old,  in 
whom  the  liver  could  be  felt  enlarged  during  life,  and  when  removed 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  was  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  so 
hard  that  it  resembled  i-ather  a  fibrous  tumor  than  a  liver.  It  is  seen 
that  the  liver  in  the  syphilitic  child  is  liable  to  three  distinct  patho- 
logical processes,  namely,  gummy  tumors,  cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degenera- 
tion, and  waxy  degeneration.'* 

Syphilitic  perihepatitis  and  periostitis  are  more  rare  in  infancy  and 
childhood  than  in  adult  life,  but  they  occasionally  occur.  The  late  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson  considered  peritonitis  in  the  foetus  one  of  the  results 
of  syphilis,  and  a  cause  of  its  death. 

Osseous  Lesions. — ^Within  the  last  few  years,  important  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  syphilis  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  bones  in  children.  In  1870,  Dr.  Wegner,  of  Berlin,  published  his 
observations  of  the  state  of  the  skeleton  in  twelve  syphiUtic  children, 
who  were  either  stillborn,  or  who  died  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  after 
birth.  He  iound  clear  proof  that  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  very  frequently 
disturbs  the  nutrition  and  produces  anatomical  changes  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  foetus.  The  following  are  the  lesions,  clearly  referable  to  syphilis, 
which  he  observed  :  periostitis  of  long  bones,  including  the  ribs  ;  soften- 
ing, separation,  and  sometimes  crepitation,  at  the  point  of  union  of  dia* 
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physis  and  epiphysis ;  chalky  concretions  and  infiltrations  along  the  line 
of  ossification  ;  fatty  degeneration  of  marrow ;  irregular  formation  and 
distribution  of  spongy  substance  in  the  epiphysis.  These  lesions  were 
not  all  observed  in  each  case,  but  they  occurred  with  such  frequency 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  due  to  the  syphilitic  taint 
of  system.  Confirmatory  observations  also,  in  twelve  cases,  have  since 
been  made  by  Waldeyer  and  Kobner.* 

Again,  there  is  a  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  bone  in  children,  which  is 
not  usually  present  or  has  not  usually  been  observed  at  birth,  but  is 
developed  in  the  first  weeks  or  months  of  infancy.  The  lesion  alluded 
to  is  a  circumscribed  enlargement  of  one  or  more  bones.  This  has  been 
most  frequently  observed  upon  the  long  bones,  including  the  clavicle 
and  ribs ;  but  in  certain  children  it  occurs  upon  other  bones  in  addition. 
In  some  cases  it  is  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  here^litary  syphilis, 
occurring  even  sooner  than  the  coryza,  while  in  others  several  months 
elapse  before  it  appears.  In  one  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Bulkley,^  of  this 
city,  it  was  first  seen  only  a  few  days  after  birth,  being  perhaps  con- 
genital; while  in  another  case,  in  which  the  enlargement  was  upon 
certain  phalanges,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
it  appeared  at  the  age  of  twelve  months.  When  it  occurs  upon  a  pha- 
langeal bone,  it  is  designated  dactylitis  syphilitica. 

Pio.  22. 


The  enlargement,  if  upon  a  long  bone,  ordinarily  begins  at  or  near 
the  point  of  union  of  the  diaphysis  with  the  epiphysis.  It  is  located 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  which  it  encircles,  and  it  extends  over 


'  See  elaborate  paper  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  New  York  Journal  of  Obstetrics, 
etc.,  July,  1874. 
'Hare' Cases  of  Congenital  Syphilis,  New  York  Med.  Journal,  May,  1874. 
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a  part  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis.  It  has  an  elevation  of 
perhaps  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  typical  cases ;  its  surface 
is  smooth,  or  slightly  undulating,  and  the  skin  over  it,  though  distended, 
has  its  normal  appearance,  and  is  easily  movable,  unless  ulcerations  have 
occurred. 

These  enlargements,  which  result  from  the  specific  inflammation, 
occurring  in  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  may  resolve  under  proper 
treatment ;  but  if  neglected,  and  the  antihygienic  conditions  are  bad, 
degenerative  changes  may  occur,  ending  in  ulceration  and  destruction 
of  the  diseased  part  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Though  these  bone  enlargements,  whenever  observed,  should  excite 
suspicions  of  syphilis  as  the  cause,  enlargements  which  present  the 
same  general  appearance  do  occur  from  other  causes.  Such  a  case  was 
observed  by  me  in  the  children's  class  in  the  Outdoor  Department  of 
Bellevue,  and  Dr.  Bulkley  details  another  case  in  his  paper.  In  the 
case  observed  by  me,  the  inflammation  and  enlargement  seemed  to  be 
strumous.  Baumler  says  :  "  Dactylitis  syphilitica  does  not  always  origi- 
nate in  the  bone  ;  similar  appearances  may  be  produced  through  gum- 
mous  formation  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  in  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  finger  ;*'  and  again,  ''Its  outward  appearance  may  be  produced 
also  by  tuberculosis,  enchondroma,  or  sarcoma  of  the  bone-marrow." 
(Art.  Svphilis,  Ziemsscns  EncycL) 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
hereditary  syphilis,  having  perhaps  been  manifested  by  the  usual  symp- 
toms during  infancy,  and  then  becoming 
latent,  may  give  rise  to  new  symptoms  after 
the  fourth  year.  The  most  noticeable  of 
these  symptoms  is  a  dwarfing  of  the  per- 
manent incisor  teeth,  which  are  rounded 
and  peg-like,  and  their  enamel  notched  at 
the  free  ends  of  the  teeth.  On  account  of 
the  small  size  and  shape  of  the  teeth,  there 
are  interspaces  between  them.  This  abnor- 
mal development  is  most  marked  in  the  central  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  limited  to  them,  and  it  never  appears  in 
the  other  incisors  unless  it  does  also  in  them.  Another  symptom,  which 
only  appears  in  hereditary  syphilis,  is  an  interstitial  keratitis  occurring 
on  both  sides,  and  attended  by  the  deposition  of  fibrin  in  the  substance 
of  the  cornea.  In  a  few  weeks  the  inflammation  declines,  but  a  slight 
opacity  of  the  cornea  remains.  The  cerebral  nerves  may  become  af- 
fected, usually  a  single  pair — if  the  auditory,  deafness  resulting  ;  if  the 
optic,  dimness  of  sight.  Occasionally  there  are  other  manifestations  of 
syphilis  in  this  period,  as  enlargement  of  spleen  and  liver,  and  nodes 
upon  the  long  bones. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  in  great  part  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient.  If  there  be  much  emaciation,  and  the  symptoms  indicate 
a  deeply  seated  cachexia,  a  considerable  proportion  perish.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  general  health  be  not  greatly  impaired,  although  the 
local  affections  are  pretty  severe,  the  prognosis  with  correct  treatment 
is  good.  The  younger  the  infant,  when  the  symptoms  of  sypjiilis 
appear,  the  more  unfavorable,  as  a  rule,  is  the  prognosis. 
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Treatment, — ^Parents  who  beget  syphilitic  children  ought,  from  a 
due  regard  for  their  oifspring,  to  make  use  of  antisyphilitic  remedies, 
although  they  present  in  their  persons  no  evidences  of  syphilitic  taint. 
A  good  prescription  for  the  parents  is  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  given  twice  or  three 
times  daily  for  several  weeks.  If  the  father  have  had  syphilis,  both 
parents  should  be  subjected  to  this  treatment,  and  it  may  be  continued, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  during  the  first  months  of  her  gesta- 
tion. So  small  a  dose  of  the  mercurial  does  not,  in  my  opinion  mate- 
rially increase  the  liability  to  miscarry.  There  is  much  more  danger 
of  miscarrying  from  allowing  the  syphilitic  taint  to  remain  uncontrolled. 
Some  prefer  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment  in  the  treatment  of  pregnant 
women  for  syphilis,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  abor- 
tion. It  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to 
the  ounce.  It  is  equally  effectual  in  the  eradication  of  the  syphilitic 
taint  with  the  small  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  recommended  above  for 
internal  administration  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  mercury  which  enters  the  circulation  when  inunction  is  employ ea, 
and  salivation  is  more  likely  to  occur. 

Syphilis  in  the  infant  requires  mercurial  treatment  as  in  the  adult. 
Mercury  may  be  employed  internally  or  by  inunction.  Some  prefer 
inunction  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  I  have  spread,"  says  he,  "  mercurial 
ointment,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  over  a  flannel 
roller,  and  bound  it  round  the  child  once  a  day.  The  child  kicks  about, 
and,  the  cuticle  being  thin,  the  mercury  is  absorbed.  It  does  not  either 
gripe  or  purge,  nor  does  it  make  the  gum  sore,  but  it  cures  the  disease. 
I  have  adopted  this  practice  in  a  great  many  cases,  with  the  most  signal 
success."  Trousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  discountenances  the  use  of 
inunction,  as  mercurial  ointment  applied  to  the  skin  produces  irritation, 
and  increases  the  suffering  and  restlessness  of  the  child.  He  prefers 
the  following  solution,  which  is  known  as  Van  Swieten's,  for  internal 
treatment : 

B . — Hydrarg.  bichlorid.       •        •        .        .        •        1  part 

Aquaa 960  parts. 

Spis.  rectiflc. 100  parts — Misce. 

Dose. — One,  or  at  most  two  grammes  (15.434  to  80.868  grains),  in  milk,  daily. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  establishing  a  diarrhoea,  and  to  leave 
the  stomach  free  for  the  employment  of  other  medicines,  as  cod-liver  oil 
and  the  iodide  of  iroir,  I  prefer  and  commonly  prescribe  for  infants  in- 
unction with  the  mercurial  ointment  diluted  with  eight  times  its  quan- 
tity of  lard,  cold  cream,  or  vaseline.  It  should  not  be  applied  as  a 
plaster,  but  a  quantity  of  the  size  of  a  large  chestnut  should  be  rubbed 
three  times  daily  upon  the  neck  or  breast  of  an  infant  of  three  or  four 
months.  For  children  over  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  months,  Van 
Swieten's,  or  one  of  the  following  formulae  may  be  employed  : 

R. — Hydrarg.  cum  creta  ....  .     cr  iij-vj. 

Sttcch.  alb 9j. — Misce. 

,  Divid.  in  chart.  No.  zil.    One  powder  three  times  daily. 
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B. — Hydrarg.  chlor.  corros 

Syr.  sanse  comp 

Aqute         ........ 

Dose. — One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily. 

B. — Hyd.  chlor.  corros gf*  ss. 

Potas.  iodid 5j. 

Ferri  et  ammon.  citrat gj. 

Syr.  simplic gvj. — Misce. 

Dose. — One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily  for  a  child  of  8  to  6  years. 

B. — Hyd.  chlor.  corros gr.  j. 

Potas.  iodid jij. 

Syrup,  simplic, 

Aqu» aa  ^ij. — Misce. 

Dose. — Six  drops  three  times  daily  for  a  child  of  3  months. 

Mercury,  in  whatever  way  employed,  should  not  be  discontinued 
entirely  till  several  weeks  after  the  syphilitic  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared ;  it  is  proper  to  continue  it  for  a  time,  in  diminished  quantity 
and  fewer  doses,  after  the  health  seems  fully  restored. 

When  the  mercurial  is  omitted,  tonics  are  often  required.  The  pre- 
parations of  cinchona  are  useful  in  certain  cases,  as  are  also  those  of 
iron.  If  the  patient  remain  feeble  and  pallid,  presenting  evidences  of 
struma,  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  will  be  found 
beneficial  continued  for  some  weeks  or  months  after  the  mercury  is 
discontinued.  Attention  should  always  be  given  to  cleanliness  and  the 
hygienic  management  of  the  patient.  In  some  instances  direct  treat- 
ment of  the  local  affections  is  serviceable.  To  aid  in  the  cure  of 
syphilitic  coryza,  the  following  ointment  should  be  applied  within  the 
nostrils  by  a  nasal  sponge  three  times  daily : 

B. — Xing,  hydrarg.  nitratis zij 

Ung.  zinci  oxidi        ......    Jij. — Misce. 

Recently  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  Squibb's  oleate  of 
mercury,  two  per  cent.,  for  syphilitic  coryza  of  infants,  and  the  effect 
has  been  satisfactory.  It  may  also  be  employed  by  cutaneous  inunction 
in  the  treatment  of  the  general  disease. 

Condylomata  or  mucous  patches  seated  upon  the  cutaneous  surface 
should  be  dusted  with  calomel.  At  my  clinique,  in  April,  1871,  a  child 
two  years  and  ten  months  old  was  presented,  with  a  large  condylo- 
matous  outgrowth  near  the  anus.  The  history  of  the  child  showed  that 
in  all  probability  the  disease  had  been  contracted  within  a  year  from 
syphilitic  children  in  one  of  the  public  institutions.  Within  three 
weeks  this  affection  disappeared  by  dusting  upon  it  calomel  once  daily, 
with  appropriate  internal  treatment. 

An  infant  under  the  age  of  twelve  months  should  have  breast-milk, 
and  if  it  present  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  the  mother  who  suckles  it 
or  the  wet-nurse  have  none,  she  should  be  warned  of  the  danger,  and 
should  watch  for  any  abrasion  upon  her  nipples.  If  an  abrasion  occur 
through  which  her  system  might  be  infected,  or  even  without  an  abrasion, 
it  will  be  safer  to  wash  the  nipples  after  each  nursing  with  a  mild  solution 
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of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  infant  should  be  kept  clean  by  bathing  it 
in  tepid  water  twice  daily,  and  excoriations  upon  its  lips  or  mucous 
patches  should  be  bathed  before  the  nursing  with  some  mild  disinfectant 
solution,  as  boracic  acid.  The  best  possible  hygienic  conditions  should 
be  provided  for  the  infant,  since  cachexia  is  commonly  present.  It 
should  be  taken  out-door  frequently  in  suitable  weather,  and  its  removal 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  especially  in  hot  weather,  may  be  advis- 
able. If  the  mother  be  syphilitic,  her  milk  may  be  too  thin  and 
deficient  in  nutritive  properties,  and  if  so,  its  use  should  be  supple- 
mented by  artificial  feeding,  or  a  wet-nurse  should  be  procured.  The 
cachexia  which  remains  after  the  disappearance  of  the  syphilitic  mani- 
festations requires  the  use  of  tonics,  as  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron. 

Syphilitic  symptoms  may  reappear  during  childhood.  The  exan- 
themata rarely  appear  at  this  age  when  the  proper  treatment  has  been 
employed  in  infancy,  but  condylomata  and  gummy  tumors  may,  and 
they  require  a  return  to  the  mercurial  treatment.  If  the  bones  are 
affected,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  proper  remedy.  It  causes 
manifest  improvement  in  the  disappearance  of  the  periosteal  pains  and 
swelling. 
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ERUPTIVE  FEVERa 


CHAPTER    I. 

MEASLES. 

The  disease  known  in  the  vernacular  as  measles  has  also  the  names 
rubeola  and  morbilli.  It  is  a  common  exan thematic  affection,  occurring 
at  any  age,  but  most  frequently  in  childhood.  It  affects  once  the 
majority  of  mankind.  Writers  recognize  three  stages  of  measles: 
first,  that  of  invasion,  which  ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ; 
secondly,  the  eruptive  stage;  and,  thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline  or  des- 
quamation. 

Etiology. — Micrococci  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of  rubeolar 
patients  by  Coze  and  Feltz.  Keating  also  discovered  them  during  an 
epidemic  of  malignant  measles  (Phtla.  Med.  Times,  Aug.  12,  1882), 
and  Ransome,  Braidwood,  and  Vacher  found  them  in  the  breath  of 
patients,  as  well  as  in  their  tissues  (Brit  Med.  Joum,,  Jan.  21, 
1882).  It  seems  probable  that  they  are  the  specific  principle;  if  so. 
they  remain  dormant  in  the  system  about  twelve  days,  which  is  the 
incubative  period. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  commences  with  such  symptoms  as  usually 
occur  in  mild  but  pretty  general  inflammation  of  the  air-passages, 
namely,  cough,  fever,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  The  eyes  present  a  suf- 
fused, moderately  injected,  and  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  buccal  and 
faucial  surfaces  are  injected.  The  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  that 
lining  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  participate  in  the 
increased  vascularity.  The  cough  at  first  is  dry,  and  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly croupy.  Catarrhal  or  false  croup,  indeed,  is  not  infrequent  in 
the  initial  period  of  measles.  The  cough  is  attended  by  slight  accelera- 
tion of  respiration,  and  by  little  or  no  pain  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. If  auscultation  be  practised  at  this  early  stage,  we  observe  the 
vesicular  murmur,  somewhat  harsh  in  character,  and  sometimes  sonorous 
and  sibilant  r&les.     A  little  later,  rales  of  a  moist  character  appear. 

The  patient,  if  old  enough,  commonly  complains  of  headache,  and  of 
dull  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  or  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  due  to 
the  bronchitis.  With  these  local  symptoms  febrile  reaction  occurs. 
The  temperature  rises  to  about  102*^  or  103^,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  in  the  axilla.  The  pulse  numbers  from  110  to  130  per 
minute.  The  febrile  movement  is  greater  than  in  primary  tracheo-bron- 
(188) 
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chitis,  except  when  the  bronchitis  extends  to  the  bronchioles,  but  it  is 
less  than  in  most  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  fever  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  measles  atler  the  first  day  is 
not  uniform.  It  is  attended  by  remissions  and  exacerbations,  the  former 
occurring  in  the  first  part  of  the  day,  the  latter  in  the  evening.  Some- 
times two  exacerbations  occur  in  the  day.  The  face  is  flushed  and 
somewhat  swollen,  especially  during  the  times  of  increase  in  the  fever, 
and  the  child  is  drowsy  or  restless.  Vomiting,  so  common  a  symptom 
in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  occasionally  occurs  in  measles. 
While  in  scarlet  fever  this  takes  place  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in 
measles  it  takes  place  with  about  equal  frequency  at  any  period  pre- 
viously to  the  eruption.  It  was  present  during  the  first  stage,  sometimes 
almost  as  late  as  the  eruptive  period,  in  thirteen,  and  was  absent  in 
twenty-three  cases,  in  which  I  preserved  records  in  reference  to  this 
symptom. 

'  The  duration  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  difi*erent  cases.  It  is  usually 
from  two  to  five  days,  with  an  average  of  about  four.  Occasionally  it 
is  more  protracted  on  account  of  some  disturbance  in  the  economy, 
either  from  exposure  to  cold  or  other  cause,  which  prevents  the  necessary 
afflux  of  blood  toward  the  surface,  and  retards  the  eruption.  In  eighteen 
cases  in  my  practice  in  which  the  duration  of  the  cough  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  rash  was  accurately  ascertained,  the  time  varied 
from  one  to  five  days,  with  an  average  of  three  and  one-third;  in  ten 
other  cases  it  had  continued,  the  parents  stated,  about  a  week,  and  in 
five,  from  one  to  two  weeks,  previously  to  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  commences,  when  the  disease  pursues  its  normal  course, 
upon  the  forehead  and  neck,  then  the  face,  and  gradually  extends  down- 
ward, occupying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  passing  over 
the  trunk  and  limbs.  It  appears  first  as  indistinct  red  points,  not  more 
than  a  line  in  diameter,  which  increase  in  size  and  become  more  distinct. 
Their  borders  are  uneven  or  irregular,  or  they  are  finely  notched ;  their 
general  shape  is,  however,  circular,  except  as  two  or  more  unite,  when 
they  may  assume  any  form.  The  crescentic  form  which  writers  describe 
is  due  to  the  union  of  two  points  of  eruption.  The  largest  of  these 
spots,  when  there  is  no  coalescence,  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  many  are  much  smaller.  Frequently  in  plethoric 
children,  if  there  be  much  fever,  there  is  continuous  redness  over 
several  inches  of  surface.  The  eruption  is  then  confluent.  This  form 
is  often  observed  upon  parts  of  the  surface  where  the  capillary  circula- 
tion is  most  active,  when  it  is  discrete  elsewhere.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  diagnosis  of  measles  from  scarlet  fever  is  attended  with  difficulty. 

The  rubeolous  eruption  is  slightly  elevated,  the  elevation  not  being 
appreciable  to  the  sight,  but  it  can  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger 
over  the  skin,  when  roughness  is  felt  at  the  point  of  eruption.  Some- 
times the  elevation,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  efliorescence, 
is  not  appreciable,  even  to  the  touch.  The  eruption  is  broad  and  flat, 
never  acuminate,  never  changing  its  form  to  the  vesicular  or  pustular. 
It  disappears  by  pressure,  and  immediately  reappears  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  It  has  been  compared  in  appearance  to  flea-bites.  Small, 
pointed,  papular,  vesicular,  dr  pustular  eruptions  are  sometimes  seen  in 
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connection  with  those  of  measles,  but  they  are  accidental,  occurring  in 
other  states  of  system,  as  well  as  in  measles,  if  there  be  the  same 
augmented  temperature. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  period  the  severity  of  the  con- 
stitutional and  local  symptoms  increases.  The  pulse  and  temperature 
correspond  with  the  character  which  they  presented  during  the  exacer- 
bations of  the  first  stage.  The  features  are  slightly  swollen ;  the  eyes 
still  watery  and  sensitive  to  light ;  the  conjunctiva,  ocular  and  palpebral, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  air- 
passages,  continue  injected.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  thin 
fiir,  and  its  papillae  are  prominent,  though  less  so  than  in  scarlet  fever. 
The  cough  continues  frequent,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
expectoration,  in  uncomplicated  cases;  often  there  is  no  expectoration 
whatever.  The  appetite  is  lost,  but  drinks  are  readily  taken  on  account 
of  the  thirst.  Diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first  day  of  the  erup- 
tion, but  it  lasts  only  a  few  hours,  and,  if  the  disease  pursue  its  usual 
course,  abates  of  itself.  With  the  exception  of  this  the  bowels  are 
regular,  or  a  little  constipated  during  the  eruptive  period. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  sixth  of  the  fever,  the  symp- 
toms begin  to  abate.  The  pulse  is  less  accelerated,  and  the  temperature 
diminishes ;  the  cough  is  less  frequent  and  is  easier,  and  the  flushed 
and  swollen  appearance  of  the  face  declines.  By  the  close  of  the  third 
or  on  the  fourth  day  the  rash  has  disappeared  in  the  order  in  which  it 
extended  over  the  body.  There  only  remain  faint  maculae,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  fade  completely. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  the  fever  nearly  or  quite  ceases, 
but  a  slight  and  painless  cough  continues  for  several  days. 

Occasionally  the  eruption  presents  a  livid  appearance;  this  is  tne 
rubeola  nigra  of  writers.  From  cases  which  I  have  observed,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  should  not  be  considered  a  distinct  species  in  the  vast 
majority  of  patients,  but  that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  internal  inflam- 
mation, usually  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  which  prevents  full 
decarbonization  of  the  blood.  Rarely  rubeola  nigra  is  due  to  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  or  the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  course  of  the  eruption  in  this  form  of  measles  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent; it  continues  longer,  fa<les  more  slowly,  and  does  not  disappear 
so  readily  on  pressure.  Traces  of  it  are  observed  a  week  or  more  after 
its  first  appearance;  it  is  likely  to  be  fatal.  Measles  may  present  this 
form  from  the  beginning,  or,  commencing  as  vulgaris,  it  may  pass  into 
rubeola  nigra. 

Measles  may  be  irregular  in  form,  but  aberrations  are  less  frequent 
than  in  scarlet  fever.  Writers  describe  measles  without  catarrh,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  catarrh  but  without  the  rash.  But  positive 
diagnosis  in  such  cases  must  be  difiicult.  It  is  probable  that  simple 
catarrh  and  roseola  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  two  forms  of 
irregularity  mentioned;  but  when  a  child,  in  a  family  of  children  affected 
with  measles,  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  except  the 
catarrh  or  except  the  eruption,  the  diagnosis  of  irregular  measles  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  correct. 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  invasion  is  verjr  short,  or  even  absent.     In 
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one  case  the  parents  informed  me  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms  began  on 
the  day  when  the  eruption  appeared.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  at 
the  commencement  of  measles,  as  well  as  during  its  progress.  A  single 
convulsive  attack  at  the  commencement  of  measles  is  usually  not  dan- 
gerous ;  when  repeated,  it  is  more  serious ;  it  is  also  more  serious  when 
it  occurs  in  the  course  of  measles.  In  certain  patients  the  eruption  ap- 
pears in  an  irregular  and  partial  manner,  occurring  perhaps,  at  a  late 
period,  and  indistinctly,  upon  the  trunk  alone,  or  upon  the  trunk  and 
partially  upon  the  legs.  In  many  cases  of  deferred  or  partial  eruption 
there  is  internal  congestion  or  inflammation  of  some  part,  which  causes 
withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus  prevents  the  normal 
development  of  the  rash. 

When  the  eruption  disappears  the  third  stage  commences,  that  of  des- 
quamation. It  is  characterized  by  a  scanty  furfuraceous  exfoliation  of 
the  epidermis.  The  desquamation  is  seldom  as  great  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
and  it  occurs  most  where  the  eruption  has  been  thickest  and  the  epider- 
mis most  inflamed.  Exfoliation  occurs  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  the  eighth  and  the 
eleventh  of  the  disease.  Frequently  it  does  not  take  place,  or  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  observed. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  The 
pulse  becomes  more  natural,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the  digestive 
organs  return  to  their  normal  state,,  and  the  convalescence  is  established. 
The  cough  continues  several  days  after  the  other  symptoms  abate,  but 
it  is  less  and  less  frequent,  and  is  not  painful. 

Complications. — The  complications  of  this  disease  are  important. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  physician  in  the  management  of  measles  de- 
pends upon  a  correct  diagnosis  and  understanding  of  them.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  complications  are  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
Slight  bronchitis  is  uniformly  present  in  measles,  but  if  it  increase  so 
as  to  cause  embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  become  a  scource  of  dan- 
ger, it  is  properly  a  complication.  This  complication,  as  well  as  pneu- 
monia, may  occur  at  any  period  of  measles ;  but  it  commences  most 
frequently  in  the  first  stage.  Occurring  in  the  first  stage,  it  may  pre- 
vent the  regular  appearance  of  the  rash ;  if  in  the  second,  it  often  causes 
retrocession  of  it. 

When  bronchitis  becomes  really  serious,  it  usually  has  invaded  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes.  This  disease,  designated  capillary  bronchitis 
or  suffocative  catarrh,  I  have  elsewhere  described.  The  clinical  history 
of  fetal  bronchitis,  as  a  complication  of  measles,  is  as  follows:  The  re- 
spiration, at  first  not  notably  altered,  becomes  by  degrees,  accelerated, 
and  the  patient  more  and  more  fi*etful.  The  pulse,  instead  of  becoming 
less  accelerated,  as  after  the  first  days  of  simple  measles,  is  daily 
more  rapid,  and  the  respiration  more  frequent  and  labored.  The  dysp- 
noea gradually  increases,  the  inframammary  region  is  depressed,  durinr]^ 
each  inspiration,  and  the  subcrepitant  rale  is  heard  on  both  sides  of 
the  chest.  There  is,  probably,  collapse  or  inflammation  of  some  of 
the  lobules.  Finally  the  prolabia  and  fingers  become  livid,  and  death 
occurs  from  apnoea.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  diagnosticated  from  pneu- 
monitis by  the  physical  signs.     It  is  in  the  young  child  more  dan- 
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gerous  than  that  disease,  unless  perchance  the  latter  be  double.  A 
krge  proportion  of  those  affected  under  the  age  of  three  years,  die.  The 
anatomical  characters  of  fatal  bronchitis  occurring  in  connection  with 
measles,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect.  In  an  infant  who  died 
with  this  complication  in  the  Infants*  Hospital  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
there  were  evidences  of  continuous  inflammation  from  the  epiglottis  to 
the  minutest  bronchial  tubes. 

Pneumonia  as  a  complication  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  idio- 
pathic inflammation,  except  that  it  is  more  protracted  and  fatal.  Its 
form  is  in  most  cases  catarrhal,  resulting  from  an  extension  downward 
of  the  bronchitis. 

The  next  most  frequent  serious  complication  of  measles  is  entero- 
colitis. This  may  commence  at  any  period  during  the  course  of  the 
disease.  If  the  colon  be  more  especially  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the 
evacuations  contain  mucus  and  blood,  unless  in  young  children,  in  whom 
the  stools,  even  in  severe  colitis,  commonly  have  a  green  color.  The 
anatomical  character  of  this  complication  varies  in  different  cases,  like 
the  idiopathic  form  of  inflammation.  Sometimes  there  is  simple  arbo- 
rescence  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  tumefaction  of  its 
follicles;  in  other  cases,  in  addition  to  increased  vascularity,  the  mucous 
coat  is  softened  and  thickened;  and  in  others  still,  especially  if  the  in- 
flammatory action  have  been  protracted,  ulceration  occurs,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  site  of  the  solitary  glands.  Exceptionally,  in  fetal  cases  of 
measles  attended  with  diarrhoea,  no  vascularity  is  observed  after  death, 
although  the  intestine  may  be  thickened  and  softened.  In  such  cases 
the  diarrhoea  was  probably  inflammatory,  the  injection  of  the  vessels 
having  disappeared  after  death. 

Severe  and  obstinate  diarrhoeal  aflfections  occurring  with  measles, 
usually  commence  as  the  primary  disease  is  about  declining.  They 
then  become  sequelae,  ending  fetally  in  many  instances,  especially  in 
the  summer  months,  several  days  or  perhaps  weeks  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  Diarrhoeal  attacks,  occurring  in,  or  previously 
to,  the  eruptive  stage,  are,  as  a  rule,  mild  and  easily  relieved. 

In  some  grave  cases,  measles  have  a  tendency  from  the  first  to  affect 
the  internal  organs  more  than  the  surface.  There  can  coexist  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  entero-colitis,  with  indistinctness  of  the  eruption 
on  the  skin.     Such  complications  render  a  fetal  result  highly  probable. 

Eclampsia  is  also  an  occasional  very  dangerous  complication.  It 
sometimes  occurs  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  A  child  of  five 
years  in  my  practice,  apparently  progressing  favorably  with  measles, 
was  allowed  to  sit  at  dinner  with  the  family,  suddenly  and  without 
premonition,  eclampsia  occurred,  the  rash  receded,  and  notwithstanding 
vigorous  treatment  death  resulted  in  a  few  hours.  Rapidly  developed 
cerebral  congestion  seemed  to  be  present.  To  prevent  such  a  compli- 
cation, the  patient  should  remain  quiet  in  bed  during  the  eruptive 
stage. 

Another  very  fatal  complication  and  sequel  is  true  croup,  commenc- 
ing when  rubeola  is  beginning  to  decline;  but  it  is  less  frequent  than 
pneumonia  or  entero-colitis.  In  catarrhal  or  false  croup,  which,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  is  not  infrequent  at  the  commencement  of  measles, 
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the  cough  has  a  loud,  ringing  character.  In  true  croup,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ia  hoarse  or  harsh,  and  less  distinct,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  the  larynx.  True  croup,  always  a  grave 
disease,  is  more  serious  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles  than 
in  the  idiopathic  form,  not  only  because  the  blood  is  vitiated  and  the 
system  reduced  by  the  primary  affection,  but  because  the  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  surface  is  in  general  more  extensive,  as  is  also,  I  believe, 
the  pseudo-membrane.  This  membrane  in  the  croup  of  measles  I  have 
seen  extend  so  far  down  the  air-passages,  that  tracheotomy  could  not 
have  been  attended  by  any  decided  amelioration  of  symptoms.  This 
complication,  though  always  grave,  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal. 
I  have  known  cases  recover  by  inhalation  of  spray,  when  for  days  there 
had  been  dyspnoea  and  other  evidences  of  a  pretty  firm  pseudo-mem- 
brane. True  croup  causes  continuation  of  the  fever,  which  had  perhaps 
begun  to  abate. 

Diphtheria,  when  epidemic,  also  frequently  complicates  measles. 
Much  of  the  mortality  from  measles  in  this  city,  since  the  year  1858, 
was  due  to  this  cause.  In  cases  observed  by  myself,  diphtheria  usually 
began  while  the  fauces  were  still  inflamed,  and  sometimes  before  the 
eruption  had  begun  to  fade.  The  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  or 
true  croup  mentioned  above,  is,  in  most  instances,  in  localities  where 
diphtheria  prevails,  a  local  manifestation  of  this  disease. 

These  are  the  most  common  complications  of  measles.  There  are 
<»thers  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  and  otitis  sufficiently  severe  to  be  considered 
complications.  Rarely,  also,  purpura,  attended  by  hemorrhages  from 
the  different  mucous  surfaces,  occurs  in  connection  with  measles. 
This  complication  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  certain  other  con- 
stitutional diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  and  especially  variola. 

It  is  seen  that  the  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  course 
of  measles  are  chiefly  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  scarlet  fever,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inflammations  are  more  frequently  of  serous  sur&ces. 

There  are  other  affections,  originating  in  measles,  which  are  rather 
sequelae  than  complications.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  one  which,  as 
stated  in  another  part  of  this  book,  is  more  apt  to  occur  afker  measles 
than  any  other  disease.  After  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  1874,  three  cases  of  gangrenous  vulvitis 
occurred  in  those  who  had  been  affected.  Ophthalmia  commencing  in 
measles  often  persists  for  weeks  or  months.  It  may  give  rise  to  granu- 
lation of  the  lids,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  violent  inflammation 
of  a  purulent  character,  producing  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and 
destroying  vision.  The  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  very  intractable. 
Inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  commonly  present  during 
measles,  often  continues  as  a  sequel,  extending  back  as  far  as  the 
Eustachian  tube,  where  it  may  cause  swelling,  with  impairment  of 
hearing,  and  forward  to  the  lip,  where  it  may  produce  chronic  eczema. 

Anatomical  Characters. — I  have  made,  or  witnessed,  mainly 
in  institutions,  several  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  have 
died  in,  or  immediately  after,  an  attack  of  measles.  In  all  there  were 
lesions  due  to  complications.     Indeed,  death  directly  from  measles  is  so 
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rare  that  few  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  anatomical 
characters  apart  from  the  complications.  In  those  who  have  died 
without  any  obvious  coexisting  disease,  and  these  cases  chiefly  occur  in 
the  malignant  form,  there  has  been  congestion  of  the  internal  organs, 
especially  marked  in  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  the  tissues  appeared 
softened.  The  blood,  also,  in  the  malignant  form,  has  a  darker  hue 
than  natural,  and  ecchymotic  patches  have  been  observed  upon  the 
mucous  surfaces  and  elsewhere,  corresponding  in  character  with  the 
petechise  under  the  skin  which  sometimes  occur  in  this  form  of  measles. 
In  cases  resulting  fatally  from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  the  bronchial 
glands  are  commonly  tumefied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mesenteric 
glands  are  enlarged  in  enteritis,  and  the  glands  of  the  mesocolon  in 
dysentery. 

Nature. — Rubeola,  like  the  other  exanthematic  fevers,  is  due  to  a 
materies  morbi,  probably  micrococci,  as  has  been  stated  above.     It  is 
highly  contagious  through  the  air.    It  has  been  inoculated  by  the  serum 
.  from  vesicles  which  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  the  rubeolous 

'  eruption,  and  also  by  the  blood  from  a  patient.     Inoculation  does  not 

appear  to  moderate  the  disease,  and  as  measles,  when  contracted  in  the 
1  ordinary  way,  is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  dangerous  only  from  com- 

;  plications,  inoculation  is  not  performed,  except  as  a  matter  of  scientific 

j  interest.    The  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  through  the  air.     It  is  com- 

f  municated  both  by  the  breath  and  clothing.     By  fomites  the  virus  is 

sometimes  conveyed  a  long  distance.     Under  whatever  circumstances 
!  measles  may  occur,  probably  the  specific  principle  has  been  communi- 

cated from  some  infected  person.  We  frequently  meet  cases,  as  one  in 
a  sparsely  settled  district  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which 
exposure  cannot  be  traced.  Yet  the  immunity  of  certain  islands  for 
centuries,  till  infected  through  commerce,  renaers  the  doctrine  of  an 
\  oriein  de  novo  improbable. 

:  Twelve  to  fourteen  days  elapse  from  the  time  of  infection  to  the  com- 

mencement of  the  eruption.     In  cases  observed  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  Charity  Hospital,  the  incubative  period  was  ascertained  to  be 
[  about  twelve  days.     In  those  who  have  been  inoculated,  this  period  is 

I  said  to  have  been  about  one  week.     Rubeola  prevails  epidemically,  like 

I  the  whole  class  of  infectious  diseases,  and  in  different  epidemics  the 

type  may  vary  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  complications. 

1  Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  measles,  previously  to  the  eruption,  is 

I  often  difficult.     The  catarrhal  symptoms  then  predominate,  and  these  are 

such  as  may  occur  independently  of  any  constitutional  or  blood  disease. 

The  first  stage,  therefore,  is  not  infrequently  mistaken,  for  coryza,  or 

mild  bronchitis.     The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  suffused 

I  appearance  of  the  eyes,  the  greater  degree  of  fever  on  the  first  day  than 

!  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  so  moderate  an  amount  of  local  disease, 

and  morning  remission  and  evening  exacerbation  of  the  fever.     Measles 

in  the  first  stage  has  been  mistaken  for  remittent  fever.     The  catarrhal 

I  symptoms  should  prevent  such  an  error. 

I  Sometimes  roseola  closely  resembles  measles  in  appearance,  but  the  rash 

i  of  roseola  appears  within  a  few  hours  aft;er  the  commencement  of  febrile 

symptoms,  and  almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  body,  and  without 
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those  local  symptoms  referable  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  characterize 
measles. 

Variola  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  has  sometimes  been  diagnosti- 
cated measles.  I  recollect  once  being  called  to  an  infant  with  fatal 
conflaent  smallpox,  who  was  said  to  have  measles.  A  physician,  a  few 
days  previously,  observing  the  red  points  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption,  had  made  this  absurd  diagnosis,  and,  predicting  a  favorable 
result,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  visit.  In  case  of  doubt, 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  defer  making  a  positive  diagnosis.  A  few 
hours  suffice  to  show  the  distinctive  characters  of  rubeolous  and  variolous 
eruptions.  But  the  anxiety  of  friends  often  necessitates  the  expression 
of  opinion.  The  absence  or  lightness  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  earlier 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  its  papular  feel  under  the  finger  in  small- 
pox, enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  two  diseases  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptive  stage.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  in  the  initial  periods 
are  different,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  description  of  smallpox. 

Prognosis. — This  is  favorable,  provided  that  no  serious  complication 
arises.  With  internal  inflammatory  complication,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disease  becomes  much  more  grave.  A  large  proportion  thus  affected 
die.  The  prognosis  is  less  favorable  in  feeble  children  with  scanty 
eruption,  or  an  eruption  appearing  at  a  late  period  and  irregularly.  Dysp- 
noea, persistent  and  great  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  coma,  indicate  an 
unfavorable  ending.  Convulsions  occur  much  more  rarely  in  the  course 
of  measles  than  in  scarlet  fever,  and  when  they  occur  after  the  initial 
period  they  usually  end  in  coma  and  death. 

Treatment. — IJncomplicated  rubeola  requires  little  medicinal  treat- 
ment except  to  palliate  symptoms.  The  child  should  be  kept  in  an  airy 
apartment,  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  70^.  A  temperature  so 
elevated  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  nurse  is  injurious  to  the  patient. 
But  while  the  popular  idea  is  erroneous,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  heated 
atmosphere,  it  is  correct  that  currents  of  air  and  sudden  reduction  of 
temperature  are  dangerous.  A  violent  and  fatal  attack  of  croup  occurred 
in  my  practice  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  an  open 
window  at  the  close  of  the  eruptive  stage.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  and 
for  the  most  part  liquid.  The  patient,  indeed,  refuses  solid  food,  but, 
on  account  of  the  thirst,  takes  liquids  more  readily.  Farinaceous  sub- 
stances, with  milk,  afford  sufficient  nutriment  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the 
previous  health  have  been  poor  and  the  vital  powers  reduced,  or  if  there 
be  a  complication,  more  sustaining  diet  is  required.  Stimulation  by  wine 
or  brandy  is  needed  in  these  cases.  During  the  two  or  three  weeks  suc- 
ceeding an  attack  of  measles,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to 
cold,  or  changes  of  temperature,  since  during  this  period  there  is  great 
liability  to  inflammations  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

The  cough  ordinarily  requires  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  suffering  of 
the  child  and  loss  of  sleep  are  largely  due  to  this  symptom.  Demulcent 
drinks,  as  flaxseed  tea,  inftision  of  slippery-elmbark,  or  solution  of  gum 
Arabic,  are  useful,  to  which,  to  render  them  more  palatable,  lemon-juice 
may  be  added.  A  small  Dover*s  powder,  or  the  mistura  glycyrrhizae 
composita  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  given  occasionally,  relieves  the  severity 
and  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  cough. 
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As  the  chief  danger  in  measles  is  from  inflammation  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  local  treatment  directed  to  the  chest  is  important.  The  chest 
should  be  covered  with  oil  silk,  unless  in  the  mildest  cases.  Thi?  in- 
creases the  amount  of  eruption  upon  the  surface  underneath,  and,  I 
believe,  tends  greatly  to  prevent  complication  by  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. If  the  eruption  be  tardy  in  its  appearance,  or  indistinct,  it  is 
well  to  produce  moderate  counter-irritation  by  some  gentle  irritant 
underneatli,  as  camphorated  oil,  to  which  one-fourth  part  of  turpentine 
is  added. 

Affections  which  complicate  measles  should  receive,  for  the  most  part, 
such  treatment  as  is  appropriate  for  them  when  idiopathic.  Secondary 
diseases,  however,  require  sustaining  measures  more  than  primary.  In 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations,  which,  if  they  occur  early  in 
measles,  prevent  the  regular  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or,  if  in  the 
eruptive  stage,  cause  its  disappearance,  prompt  counter-irritation  over  the 
chest  by  sinapisms  or  otherwise  is  required.  Trousseau  states  that  he 
has  derived  benefit,  in  these  cases,  from  what  he  designates  urti cation. 
This  is  produced  by  stroking  the  chest  two  or  three  times  daily  with  the 
nettle  (urtica  dioica  or  urtica  urens).  This  causes  a  prompt  and  abundant 
eruption,  and  with  a  less  amount  of  suffering  than  one  would  suppose. 
The  fever  abates,  and  the  respiration  becomes  more  natural  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nettlerash.  On  the  second  day  the  effect  is  less  than  on 
the  first,  and  after  three  or  four  days,  says  Trousseau,  no  further  irrita- 
tion results  from  the  nettle.  When  counter-irritation  is  produced,  by 
whatever  method,  the  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  and  sotl 
poultice,  as  the  ground  flaxseed ;  derivatives  to  the  extremities  are  useful 
in  such  cases.  In  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  stimulating  ex* 
pectorants  are  required,  as  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  following  I 
employ  for  a  child  of  two  or  three  years. 

B . — Tinct.  ipecac,  comp.  (Squibb's  liq.  Dover's  pulv.)  git.  viij-xvj  . 

Ammon.  carbonat gr.  xvj-388. 

Syr.  bal.  tolut. 

Aquae a&  ^'}. — Misce. 

Dose. — One  teaspoon ful  every  two  or  three  houra. 

Muriate  of  ammonium  is  also  a  good  remedy  in  these  cases,  employed 
in  double  the  dose  of  the  carbonate. 

Quinia  to  reduce  the  fever,  and  digitalis  as  a  heart  tonic,  are  also  very 
useful  in  these  inflammations,  given  alone  or  alternately  with  the  above. 

The  cases  of  gangrenous  vulvitis  alluded  to  above  were  treated  with 
a  flaxseed  poultice,  and  iodoform  dusted  over  the  surface  each  day  or 
second  day,  with  a  satisfa<3tory  result.  As  regards  the  treatment  of 
other  complications,  the  appropriate  measures  are  detailed  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

It  18  supposed  by  some  who  have  studied  the  history  of  scarlet  fever, 
that  it  is  a  disease  of  ancient  origin,  but  the  descriptions  of  diseases  left 
US  by  the  old  writers,  and  by  those  in  the  Christian  era  until  after 
the  middle  ages,  are  so  obscure,  or  differ  so  widely  in  the  statements 
made  from  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  that  the  impartial  critic  fails, 
to  find  any  clear  evidence  of  its  occurrence  prior  to  the  last  four  or  five 
centuries. 

The  first  clear  and  undoubted  portrayal  of  this  disease  in  found  in 
the  medical  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sydenham  and  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  epidemics  of  it,  studied 
its  nature  more  thoroughly,  and  consequently  acquired  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  than  that  possessed  by  their  predecessors.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  differentiated.  During 
the  last  two  hundred  years  scarlatina  has  been  the  subject  of  monographs 
too  numerous  to  mention.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  maladies  of  childhood,  on  account  of  its  frequency  and 
the  great  mortality  that  attends  it,  so  that  numerous  cases  and  many 
epidemics  are  every  year  related  in  the  medical  journals.  By  this  vast 
accumulation  of  observations  and  the  patient  and  thorough  use  of  the 
microscope  our  knowledge  of  scarlet  fever  has  become  full  and  accurate. 

As  with  most  of  the  infectious  maladies,  scarlet  fever  extended  to  the 
Western  World  through  European  shipping.  It  was  brought  to  North 
America  about  the  year  1735.  Tardily  it  spread  to  South  America, 
where  it  appeared  in  1829,  and  more  recently  it  has  been  established  in 
Australia.     It  entered  Iceland  in  1827,  and  Greenland  in  1847. 

Etiology. — The  evidence  is  strong  that  scarlet  fever  does  not  originate 
de  novo — that  it  does  not  spring  from  certain  atmospheric  or  telluric  con- 
ditions, but  is  produced  by  a  definite  specific  principle,  since  countries 
have  been  free  from  it  for  centuries  till  it  was  imported  by  commerce. 
That  it  appears  in  certiin  localities  without  any  known  exposure  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  poison  is  so  subtle  and  transmissible  that 
it  is  conveyed  long  distances  in  articles  of  merchandise,  even  in  small 
packages,  so  that  those  who  chance  to  open  them  or  come  in  contact 
with  them  are  infected.  It  is  believed  that  reading  matter  transmitted 
through  the  mails  has  in  many  instances  been  the  medium  of  infection. 

The  theory  that  the  acute  infectious  maladies  are  caused  by  micro- 
organisms, or,  as  they  are  now  designated,  microbes,  commonly  dis- 
carded at  first  and  believed  to  be  chimerical,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
in  the  profession,  and  appears  to  be  fully  established  as  regards  certain 
of  them.  These  parasites,  barely  visible  under  high  powers  of  the 
microscope,  and  ascertained  to  be  vegetable  by  their  behavior  under 
certain  chemical  agents,  exist  in  inmiense  numbers  in  the  blood,  tissues, 
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and  secretions  of  patients  suffering  from  the  infectious  maladies,  espe- 
cially in  the  graver  cases  of  them ;  and  the  microscope  shows  that 
these  organisms  vary  in  shape  and  appearance  so  as  to  admit  of 
classification. 

The  germ  theory  has  now  become  so  important  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored  in  a  monograph  relating  to  so  important  an  infectious  malady 
as  scarlet  fever.     The  relation  of  microbes  to  the  infectious  diseases  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Pasteur,   Toussaint,  and 
others  in  France,  and  by  many  in   Germany,  with  most  interesting 
results.     The  belief  held  by  many,  and  which  seemed  very  plausible, 
was  that  the  microbes,  instead  of  sustaining  a  causative  relation  to  the 
maladies  in  which  they  occur,  were  the  result  of  these  maladies — that 
they  sprang  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  just  as  fungi  appear  on  decaying  substances  or  as  the 
oidium  albicans  appears  in  certain  morbid  condition  of  the  buccal  sur- 
face and  secretions.     Obviously,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  matter  and 
determine  the  relation  of  these  parasites  to  the  diseases  in  which  they 
occur,  it  was  necessary  to  experiment  on  animals,  but,  unfortunately,  as 
a  bar  to  successful  experimentation  many  of  the  most  important  infec- 
tious maladies  which  afflict  the  human  race,  as  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  the  marsh  fevers,  and  syphilis,  do  not  occur  in  animals,  or  they 
occur  in  a  changed  and  mitigated  form.     Others,  however,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  their  typical  character  in  animals,  as  diphtheria,  and  others 
still  originate  in  animals  and  are  transmitted  from  them  to  man,  as 
anthrax  or  splenic  fever  of  the  herbivora,  and  hydrophobia.     Very  in- 
teresting and  important  results  have  been  produced  by  experimental 
researches  with  the  microbes  of  certain  of  these  diseases,  which,  if 
applicable  to  the  common  and  fatal  infectious  maladies  of  an  analogous 
nature  in  man,  may  yet  result  in  immense  benefit  in  mitigating  the 
virulence  of  those  affections  which  are  the  scourge  .of  childhood,  and 
which  sensibly  diminish  the  increase  of  population.     It  has  been  found 
possible  to  cultivate  the  microbes  contained  in  the  blood,  tissues,  and 
secretions  in  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  after  a  series  of  culti- 
vations, so  that  these  organisms  are  far  removed  from  the  animal  sub- 
stance which  contained  them,  and  with  which  they  were  so  intimately 
associated  in  the  individual,  they  have  been  employed  for  inoculation — 
with  this  important  result,  that  the  primary  disease  was  reproduced. 
This  seems  to  indicate  beyond  question  the  causative  relation  of  these 
parasites  to  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur.     Experiments  with  the 
result  which  I  have  stated  have  been  made  with  the  microbes  of  splenic 
fever,  chicken  cholera,  murrain,  and  certain  other  maladies. 

Pasteur  employs  as  the  media  for  cultivation — (1)  urine  neutralized 
by  a  few  drops  of  potash  solution;  (2)  a  liquid  prepared  by  boiling  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  yeast  of  beer  in  water,  neutralizing  and 
filtering ;  and  (3),  chicken  tea,  prepared  by  boiling  equal  parts  of  water 
and  the  lean  of  muscles  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  filtering  and  neutralizing. 
A  small  drop  of  infected  blood  is  placed  in  the  liquid  of  cultivation,  and 
the  microbes  which  it  contains  multiply  so  abundantly  that  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid  in  a  short  time,  and  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  it. 
A  drop  of  this  liquid  is  added  to  another  portion  of  the  medium,  and 
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this  also  soon  becomes  turbid  from  the  immense  development  of  organ- 
isms which  have  the  same  microscopic  appearance  and  character  as 
those  in  the  drop  of  blood.  The  process  is  repeated  many  times,  until 
the  microbes  are  far  removed  from  their  original  source  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  a  drop  of  the  last  cultivation,  whether  it  be  the  fiftieth  or 
the  hundredth,  is  inserted  under  the  skin  of  a  healthy  animal  selected 
for  the  experiment.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  experimenters,  that 
the  original  disease  is  thus  reproduced  with  the  microbes  of  at  least  three 
or  four  distinct  maladies,  this  age  is  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  ever  made  in  pathological  studies.  It  remains  to 
determine  whether  this  great  discovery  is  of  general  applicability  to  the 
infectious  diseases  with  which  man  is  afflicted.  If  so,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  finding  a  method  by  which  some  at  least 
of  these  maladies  may  be  prevented  or  mitigated,  as  smallpox  has  been 
since  the  time  of  Jenner.  The  result  of  experiments  made  by  Pasteur 
with  the  microbes  of  that  fatal  malady  of  the  herbivora,  known  under 
the  various  names  of  splenic  fever,  anthrax,  wool-sorter's  disease,  and 
charbon,  encourages  this  belief.  Originating  among  the  herbivorous 
animals,  it  has  in  many  instances  been  contracted  by  individuals  who 
have  rapidly  perished.  Many  engaged  in  assorting  alpaca  and  mohair 
have  lost  their  lives  by  it,  some  with  all  the  symptoms  of  profound 
blood-poisoning,  without  external  lesions,  and  others  with  redness  and 
swelling  at  some  point  of  infection  where  a  sore  or  abrasion  existed, 
but  with  speedy  blood-contamination. 

The  microbe  of  this  malady,  the  bacillus  anthracis,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  straight  filaments  with  little  movement  or  only  with  oscillation,  and 
producing  bright-shining  spores.  Now  comes  a  very  interesting  and 
important  result  of  experimentation :  Pasteur  states  that  if  several  days 
elapse  between  the  cultivations  the  virulence  of  the  parasite  diminishes,  so 
that  he  has  been  able  to  produce  by  inoculation  with  it  a  mild  and  never 
&tal  form  of  charbon,  which  affords  immunity  in  the  animal  from  any 
subsequent  attack.  This  opinion  was  sustained  by  a  trial  experiment 
on  sixty  sheep.  Toussaint  and  Chaveau  claim  that  they  produce  a 
similar  attenuation  of  the  virus  by  defibrinating  infected  blood,  heating 
it  to  55°  C.  (131°  F.),  and  filtering  it.  These  experiments  awaken  the 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  acute  infectious  maladies  in  man, 
scarlet  fever  among  others,  will  be  rendered  less  virulent.  That  one  of 
them,  to  wit,  smallpox,  has  for  nearly  a  century  been  under  our  control 
certainly  encourages  the  belief  that  there  is  some  way  to  mitigate  others 
of  the  same  class  which  are  equally  fatal  if  not  so  loathsome. 

As  yet,  observers  do  not  agree  in  regard  to  the  parasite  which  is  sup- 
posed to  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  scarlet  fever.  Klebs  states  that 
it  is  highly  probable  that  both  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  produced 
by  micrococci,  and  he  has  sketched  the  design  and  described  the 
development  of  a  microbe  which  he  designates  the  Monas  scarlatinosum. 

The  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  Jan.  28, 1882,  contains 
an  account  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  scarlatinous  microbe  by 
Eklund,  of  Stockholm,  an  authority  in  the  microscopic  examination  of 
parasites.  He  says  that  scarlet  fever  is  rarely  absent  from  the  Swedish 
capital  and  from  the  barracks  and  dwellings  on  the  isle  of  Skeppsholm. 
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In  the  urine  of  scarlatinous  patients  he  has  constantly  found  a  pro- 
digious number  of  discoid  corpuscles,  oval  or  round,  their  diameter 
being  less  than  Yjhr  n^iHimetre,  and  from  ^  to  y^j^  that  of  a  red  blood- 
cell.  They  are  colorless  or  yellowish-white,  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
cell-wall,  each  containing  a  well-defined  nucleus  of  a  deeper  hue.  Some- 
times one  sometimes  more  of  them  are  seen  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope'. They  exhibit  rotatory  or  oscillatory  movements,  especially  ob- 
served when  a  drop  of  water  is  added  to  the  fluid.  They  multiply,  as 
Eklund  has  frequently  seen,  by  fission — first  in  the  microbes,  next  in 
the  nucleus,  and  lastly  in  the  cell-wall.  He  cannot  say  whether  they 
develop  into  a  mycelium.  At  any  rate,  the  development  of  fine  fila- 
ments seems  to  be  exceptional.  He  has  never  seen  them  adhere  in 
moniliform  chains  nor  massed  as  zooglaea.  He  considers  them  to  be 
veritable  schizomycetes,  and  proposes  the  name  Plox  scindens. 

Eklund  asserts  that  he  has  found  these  organisms  in  vast  numbers 
in  the  soil-  and  ground- water  of  the  isle  of  JSkeppsholm,  in  the  mud 
of  the  trenches  dug  for  the  water-mains,  and  in  the  greenish  mould 
upon  the  walls  of  the  old  barracks,  where  scarlet  fever  was  most  rife. 
He  states  that  scarlet  fever  has  occurred  in  children  after  drinking  milk 
mixed  with  the  ground-water  of  the  island,  and  he  observed  a  case  which 
followed  immersion  in  one  of  the  trenches  of  the  island  and  the  drying 
of  the  clothes  in  a  small  room.  In  another  instance,  scarlet  fever  broke 
out  in  a  block  immediately  after  exposure  of  the  ground-water  by  exca- 
vations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  discovery  of  this  microbe  under  such  circum- 
stances does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  can  only 
be  determined  by  inoculation,  or  by  experiments  which  furnish  the  con- 
ditions of  scientific  exactness.  Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  parasitology  during  the  last  decade,  it  is  evident  that  several  years 
of  observation  and  experimentation  must  elapse  before  it  is  clearly  and 
definitely  ascertained  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  microbes  cause  scarlet 
fever  and  the  other  exanthematic  fevers  with  which  it  is  classified. 

Whether  the  specific  principle  of  scarlet  fever  be  a  microorganism  or 
a  chemical  substance,  its  mode  of  action  and  eifects  have  been  ascertained 
by  clinical  observations.  Without  doubt  it  commonly  enters  the  system 
by  the  breath,  but  it  may  enter  in  the  ingesta,  and  it  infects  the  blood. 
That  it  resides  in  the  blood,  has  been  ascertained  by  inoculation  with 
this  liquid,  by  which  scarlet  fever  has  been  reproduced  in  its  typical 
form.  From  the  blood  it  enters  the  tissues  and  secretions.  Hence 
handkerchiefs  or  linen  containing  the  saliva  or  mucus  of  a  patient,  the 
epidermic  scales  shed  abundantly  in  the  desquamative  period,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  urinary  and  fecal  evacuations,  contain  the  poison,  so  as  to 
be  highly  infectious.  Even  the  discharge  of  a  scarlatinous  otorrhoea  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  contagious  for  a  considerable  time. 
.  Scarlatina  is  communicable  not  only  by  direct  exposure  to  a  patient, 
but  also  by  exposure  to  objects  which  happen  to  be  in  his  room  during 
his  illness,  and  to  which  the  poison  becomes  attached,  such  as  clothing, 
books,  and  toys;  small  packages,  as  we  have  stated  above,  sometimes 
convey  and  disseminate  the  contagious  principle. 

In  England  observations  have  been  made  which  show  that  scarlatina 
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has  been  communicated  by  infected  milk.  The  disease  occurred  in  the 
family  of  a  milkman,  and  the  milk,  before  it  was  distributed,  remained 
for  a  time  in  a  kitchen  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  patients.  This 
milk  was  taken  by  twelve  families,  and  in  six  of  these  the  disease 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  at  a  time  when  few  cases  were  occurring 
in  the  locality.  There  had  been  no  direct  exposure  to  the  carrier  of  the 
milk  nor  to  members  of  the  affected  family  (Taylor).  In  another 
instance  a  woman  and  her  son  had  scarlet  fever  while  they  were  serving 
milk  to  several  families,  and  the  disease  appeared  in  all  these  families 
except  one,  which  consisted  of  old  people  (Bell).  It  is  known  that 
milk  absorbs  volatile  substances  so  as  to  be  flavored  by  them,  as  is 
shown  in  the  experiment  of  placing  it  in  an  open  vessel  in  a  box  with  a 
pineapple ;  and  it  may  in  a  similar  manner  become  infected  by  the 
specific  principle  of  scarlet  fever,  or  it  may  be  infected  by  detached 
particles  of  epidermis ;  which  is  not  improbable  when  one  convalescing 
from  scarlet  fever  is  allowed  to  milk  the  cows  or  prepare  the  milk  for 
distribution. 

The  scarlatinous  virus  surpasses  that  of  any  other  eruptive  fever 
except  smallpox  in  its  tenacious  attachment  to  objects  and  its  por- 
tability to  distant  localities.  Hence  in  the  literature  of  the  disease  are 
the  records  of  many  cases  in  which  the  poison  was  conveyed  long  dis- 
tances, retaining  its  virulence  to  the  full  extent  and  causing  an  outbreak 
of  the  malady  in  the  localities  to  which  it  was  carried.  In  New  York, 
so  frequently  has  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  measles  and  diphtheria  been 
contracted  from  the  persons  or  clothing  of  well  children  who  come  from 
infected  houses,  that  the  Health  Boanl  now  exclude  from  the  public 
schools  all  children  who  come  from  such  houses,  even  though  they  live 
on  separate  floors  from  those  occupied  by  the  sick.  In  one  instance 
that  came  under  my  notice  a  washerwomen  whose  child  had  scarlet 
fever  communicated  the  disease  to  an  infant  in  the  household  where  she 
was  employed,  by  placing  her  shawl  over  the  cradle  in  which  it  was 
lying.  A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  went  from  a  scarlet-fever 
patient  to  a  family  several  streets  distant,  and  took  one  of  their  children 
upon  his  lap.  After  the  usual  incubative  period  this  child  sickened 
with  a  fatal  form  of  the  malady,  and  the  remaining  children  of  the 
household  were  in  time  affected.  In  New  York,  scarlet  fever  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  not  infrequently  communicated  through  school 
books,  which,  profusely  illustrated  by  pictures  and  rendered  attractive 
to  the  young,  are  often  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  bed  of  a  scarlatinous 
patient  and  be  handled  by  him  during  convalescence,  or  even  during 
the  course  of  the  fever  if  it  be  mild.  The  young  librarian  of  the  cir- 
culating library  of  a  Sunday-school,  whose  pupils  came  largely  from  the 
tenement  houses,  was  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  a  day  in  covering 
and  arranging  the  books.  After  about  the  usual  incubative  period  of 
scarlet  fever  he  sickened  with  the  disease.  His  two  sisters  were  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  rural  township  three  hundred  miles  away,  and  to 
an  isolated  house  where  scarlatina  had  never  occurred.  About  one 
month  after  his  recovery,  and  after  his  room  had  been  disinfected  by 
burning  sulphur  and  his  bedclothes  and  linen  had  been  thoroughly 
washed,  and  all  articles  suspected  to  hold  the  poison  had  been  either 
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disinfected  or  destroyed,  the  brother  visited  his  sisters  in  the  oonntrj. 
Three  weeks  subsequently  to  his  arrival  one  of  these  sisters  sickened 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  a  week  later  the  other  also.  It  seems  that  the 
exposure  must  have  occurred  several  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  country 
from  some  book  or  other  infected  article  in  his  possession.  About  two 
months  elapsed  after  the  last  case ;  the  family  had  returned  to  the  city, 
the  infected  room  in  the  country-house  had  been  thoroughly  fumigated 
by  burning  sulphur  from  morning  till  evening,  when  a  little  girl  from 
an  inland  city  remained  a  few  days  in  this  house,  and  probably  often 
entered  the  room  where  the  young  ladies  had  been  sick.  In  a  few  days 
she  also  sickened  with  a  fatal  form  of  scarlatina.  Such  histories  and 
experiences  are  not  infrequent.  They  are  common  during  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever.  They  indicate  an  extraordinary  attachment  of  the 
scarlatinous  poison  to  objects,  and  show  that  it  is  not  gaseous  nor 
readily  volatilized. 

A  striking  example  of  this  fixity  of  the  poison  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  late  Kearney  Rogers,  formerly  a  prominent  and  much 
esteemed  surgeon  of  New  York  City.  Six  children  in  a  family  had 
scarlet  fever.  Three  and  a  half  months  subsequently  another  child, 
living  at  a  distance,  was  allowed  to  return  home  and  occupy  the  apart^ 
ment  in  which  the  sickness  had  occurred.  One  week  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  the  return  this  child  sickened  with  the  same  malady. 
Elliotson  states  that  a  patient  with  scarlet  fever  was  admitted  into  one 
of  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  for  two  years  subsequently 
young  persons  who  were  admitted  into  the  ward  were  apt  to  take  the 
disease.  Richardson,  of  London,  relates  the  following  experiences  of  a 
family  whom  he  attended  in  the  rural  district :  *'At  a  short  distance 
from  one  of  our  villaegs  there  was  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  a  small 
clump  of  laborers*  cottages,  with  the  thatch  peering  down  on  the  beds 
of  the  sleepers.  A  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  one  of  these  cottages 
with  four  lovely  children.  The  poison  of  scarlet  fever  entered  the  poor 
man's  door,  and  at  once  struck  down  one  of  the  flock.'*  The  remain- 
ing children  were  now  removed  some  miles  away,  and  after  several 
weeks  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  return.  With  twenty-four  hours  it 
also  took  the  disease,  and  quickly  died.  The  walls  of  the  cottage  were 
now  thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  the  floors  scoured,  and  all 
the  wearing  apparel  either  destroyed  or  washed.  Four  months  elapsed 
after  the  lust  sickness  when  one  of  the  remaining  children  returned. 
*'  He  reached  his  father's  cottage  early  in  the  morning ;  he  seemed  dull 
the  next  day,  and  at  midnic^ht  I  was  sent  for,  to  find  him  also  the 
subject  of  scarlet  fever.  The  disease  again  assumed  the  malignant 
type,  and  this  child  died."  Richardson  believes  that  the  contagion  was 
attached  to  the  thatch,  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  The 
fact  of  this  remarkable  long-continued  attachment  of  the  poison  to 
objects,  indicating  by  this  fixity  that  it  is  a  solid,  is  consonant  with  the 
theory  that  it  is  an  organism. 

Incubative  Period. — The  duration  of  the  incubative  period  varies 
in  different  cases.  It  is  sometimes  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  as  in 
the  above  ca«^e  reported  by  Richardson;  in  the  following  well-known 
case,  observed  by  Trousseau,  it  was  one  day.    .  A  girl  arrived  in  Paris 
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from  Faa,  ivhere  there  was  no  scarlet  fever,  and  occupied  the  same 
apartment  i^ith  her  sister,  who  was  sick  with  this  disease.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  her  arrival  she  also  was  attacked  with  the  same  malady. 

Busseberger  attended  a  child  who  was  exposed  at  noon  to  scarlet 
fever,  and  took  the  disease  on  the  following  night.  B.  W.  Richardson 
(Clinical  JSssaySy  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  94)  gives  his  own  experience.  He 
had  applied  his  ear  to  the  chest  of  a  patient  suffering  from  scarlet  fever, 
and  was  conscious  of  a  peculiar  odor  emitted  from  the  patient.  He  was 
immediately  nauseated  and  chilly,  and  from  that  moment  he  dated  the 
beginning  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Chnical  Society  of  London,  vol.  ix.,  1878,  the  late  Charles  Murchison 
gives  the  statistics  of  75  cases,  showing  the  incubative  period,  as  follows: 

In  4  cases  it  was  not  more  than  .    -     .        .        .        .24  hours. 

«*  2     "  "  "  *'  30      '* 

"  3     "  **  **  »* 36      ** 

**  4     "  "  **  **  .....    40      ** 

"  1     "  '*  '*  "  .....     41      ** 

»»  4    <<  ti  (I  li 5g      (( 

**  1     **          **            **           **            .....  54      ** 

"  1     "         "            "           "            ,        .        .        .        ',      2Jday». 

*'  81  cases  it  was  within  (time  not  accurately  ascertained)  4      '* 

**  2  cases  the  incubation  did  not  exceed  .        .        .        .      4J    " 

t»  17    ««               *t                 "           **....      6      ** 

"  2     "               "                 "            "          .        .        .        .       6      " 

In  three  cases  Murchison  believes  that  the  incubation  was  precisely 
fixed  at  thirty-six  hours,  three  days,  and  four  and  a  half  days. 

Watson  says  that  a  man  reached  Devonshire  on  mid-day  to  see  his 
daughter,  who  had  scarlet  fever.  Two  days  later  he  was  also  attacked. 
Rehn  saw  a  child  who  was  attacked  two  days  after  its  grandmother 
returned  from  a  case  of  scarlet  fever;  and  Zengerle,  a  girl  of  ten  years, 
residing  at  Wangen,  where  there  was  no  scarlet  fever,  who  took  the 
disease  two  days  after  her  mother  had  returned  from  visiting  a  family 
affected  with  it.  Loochner  states  that  a  boy  aged  four  and  a  half  years 
was  attacked  one  and  a  half  days  after  admission  into  the  infected  wards 
of  a  hospital.  Armistead,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  health  of  the 
Newmarket  rural  district,  states  that  three  children,  coming  from  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  district,  visited  Westley,  and  stayed  next  door  to  a 
child  who  had  scarlet  fever  six  weeks  previously,  and  who  was  allowed 
to  play  with  these  children  on  the  evening  of  August  13th  and  morning 
of  the  14th.  The  &mily  then  returned  home,  and  on  the  18th,  four 
days  after  the  exposure,  all  three  children  sickened  with  scarlet  fever 
{British  Medical  Journal,  September  30,  1882). 

Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  incubative  period,  though  varying  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  is  within  six  days.  Many  cases,  however,  occur  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  longer.  Thus,  in  my  practice,  scarlet  fever  appeared  in 
a  family  on  April  26,  1882.  The  patient  was  immediately  removed  to 
the  third  floor  and  the  other  children  to  the  basement.  AH  communi- 
cation between  the  infected  room  and  the  basement  was  forbidden,  but 
on  May  8th,  twelve  days  after  the  separation,  one  of  these  children 
sickened  with  the  disease.  Many  observers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Niemeyer  and  Copland,  believe  that  the  incubative  period 
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may  be  longer  than  one  week,  but,  on  account  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
poison  and  the  many  modes  of  transmission,  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
instances  of  an  apparently  long  incubative  period  there  were  other  and 
unsuspected  exposures.  When  scarlet  fever  has  been  communicated  by 
inoculation,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Rostan  and  others,  the  incubative 
period  has  been  about  seven  days,  but  Gerhardt  states  that  a  man  was 
attacked  four  days  after  an  abscess  was  opened  by  a  knife  used  upon  a 
scarlatinous  patient.  This  variation  in  the  incubative  period,  which 
also  occurs  in  some  other  infectious  diseases,  as  diphtheria,  is  probably 
due  mostly  to  individual  diflFerences,  some  being  more  susceptible  than 
others;  but  it  may  be  due  partly  to  those  obscure  meteorological  con- 
ditions which  we  designate  the  epidemic  influence.  Probably,  as  a  rule, 
when  the  disease  is  quickly  developed  after  exposure,  the  attack  is  more 
severe  than  when  several  days  elapse. 

Contagiousness. — The  area  of  the  contagiousness  of  scarlet  fever  is 
small.  It  apparently  embraces  only  a  few  feet.  Therefore,  close 
proximity  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its  propagation.  Hence  many 
who  are  exposed,  particularly  of  those  who  are  remotely  exposed,  do  not 
contract  the  disease.  There  is  also  an  idiosyncrasy  in  some  children,  so 
that  they  resist  infection  even  when  repeatedly  and  closely  exposed.  In 
the  New  York  Medical  Record  for  March  23,  1878,  C.  E.  Billington 
states  that  of  90  children  in  26  families  who  were  exposed  to  scarlet 
fever,  43  contracted  the  disease  and  47  escaped;  whereas,  as  is  well 
known,  comparatively  few  unprotected  children  escape  pertussis,  variola, 
varicella,  or  measles  if  exposed  to  either  of  these  diseases.  By  strict 
isolation,  therefore,  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  is  more  easily  prevented 
than  that  of  most  other  acute  infectious  maladies.  In  the  ^ew  York 
Foundling  Asylum  for  a  number  of  years  children  with  scarlet  fever 
were  isolated  in  a  small  room  attached  to  one  of  the  wards.  The  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  closed,  and  not  opened  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sickness.  Entrance  into  the  small  room  was  through 
another  door,  and  a  nurse  was  assigned  to  the  scarlet-fever  cases,  with 
strict  directions  that  she  should  not  mingle  with  the  other  children. 
These  simple  precautions  were  found  sufficient  in  the  various  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever  which  occurred  in  the  city  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
malady  through  this  institution ;  whereas,  similar  measures  were  much 
less  effectual  in  arresting  the  spread  of  measles  and  pertussis.  Conse- 
quently, an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  this  institution  was  usually 
limited  to  a  few  cases,  while  the  extension  of  measles  and  pertussis  was 
arrested  with  difficulty  till  a  more  efficient  quarantine  was  established. 

Variations  in  Type. — The  type  of  scarlet  fever  varies  greatly  in 
different  epidemics,  and  frequently  also  in  cases  which  occur  in  the  same 
epidemic,  even  in  the  same  family.  One  child  may  have  scarlatina  so 
mildly  that  little  treatment  is  required  and  convalescence  soon  begins, 
whil^  another  has  the  malignant  form,  and  soon  succumbs,  notwith- 
standing the  prompt  employment  of  the  most  efficient  and  appropriate 
measures.  Ordinarily,  however,  if  the  first  case  in  a  family  be  very 
severe,  subsequent  cases  will  present  a  similar  type;  but  there  are 
notable  exceptions.  This  variation  in  type  in  different  years  and  dif- 
ferent epidemics  is  probably  not  equalled   in  any   other    infectious 
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malady.  Consecutive  epidemics  may  present  this  variation,  or  the 
same  type  may  continue  for  a  series  of  years,  and  then,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  change  to  one  milder  or  more  severe.  In  England, 
during  Sydenham's  life,  scarlet  fever  was  so  mild  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  trivial  affection,  requiring  little  attention,  like  rotheln  of  the  present 
time,  but  after  the  death  of  Sydenham,  Morton  and  his  contemporaries 
in  London  found,  to  their  sorrow,  that  the  type  of  scarlet  fever  was 
very  different  from  that  described  by  Sydenham's  pen.  The  late  Dr. 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  and  his  contemporaries  treated  a  mild  type  of  scarlet 
fever  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  deaths — much  less  than  that 
during  the  preceding  generation — and  they  attributed  their  success  to 
their  greater  knowledge  and  more  appropriate  use  of  remedies  than 
their  ancestors  possessed  and  employed.  By  and  by  the  type  changed, 
the  mortality  of  former  years  was  restored,  and  they  discovered  that 
their  previous  success  in  saving  life  had  been  due  not  to  their  skill,  but 
to  the  mild  form  of  the  malady.  A  distinguished  physician  of  New 
York  treated  more  than  fifty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions without  a  single  death.  A  few  months  afterward  the  type  of 
the  malady  changed,  and  his  own  son  perished  from  it. 

Surgical  and  Obstetrical  Scarlatina. — After  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  sometimes  in  surgical  cases  not  requiring  operative  measures, 
a  scarlatinous  efflorescence  occasionally  appears  upon  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  body,  and  remains  for  several  days.  The  following 
were  cases  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  They  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
and  were  published  by  H.  G.  Howse  in  Q-uys  Hospital  Meports  for 
1879:  On  March  15,  1878,  Jacobson  performed  osteotomy  upon  a 
child  suffering  from  extreme  rachitis.  The  operation  was  followed  by 
a  moderfite  febrile  movement  (100^  to  101°),  and  after  three  days  by 
the  appearance  of  an  efflorescence,  with  sore  throat  and  the  strawberry 
tongue.  The  osteotomy  had  been  performed  under  carbolic  acid  spray 
and  with  all  the  details  of  antiseptic  surgery.  The  rash  soon  faded, 
the  temperature  fell,  and  the  child,  temporarily  separated  from  the 
other  patients  from  the  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  scarlet  fever,  was 
brought  back  to  the  ward.  The  subsequent  history  confirmed  the 
diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever,  for  the  skin  desquamated,  and  on  April  1st 
abundant  albumen  was  found  in  the  urine.  The  case  terminated  favor- 
ably. Three  months  previously  the  same  operation  had  been  performed 
on  the  other  leg,  with  no  unfavorable  symptoms.  On  April  5th,  three 
weeks  after  the  osteotomy,  a  lifioma  was  removed  from  another  patient 
aged  twenty-one  years.  The  following  day  the  temperature  rose  to 
101°,  and  remained  at  that  till  April  8th,  when  it  suddenly  increased 
to  103°,  and  a  rose-rash  occurred  over  the  body,  with  sore  throat.  On 
April  9th,  Howse  excised  the  elbow-joint  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  years 
having  pulpy  disease.  On  the  10th  her  temperature  began  to  increase, 
and  on  the  11th  reached  105.8°.  Toward  evening  a  roseoloid  eruption 
appeared  over  her  body,  and  she  was  isolated.  On  April  12th,  Dr.  H. 
excised  a  fibroid  bursa  patellae  from  a  woman  of  twenty-nine  years. 
On  the  following  day  her  temperature  was  99°,  but  on  the  14th  it  rose 
to  100°,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  she  had  rigors  and  headache. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  temperature  was  102.5°,  and  a  roseo- 
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loid  eruption  occurred  over  the  face  and  chest.  The  surgeons  now  per- 
ceived that  an  epidemic  of  the  so-called  surgical  scarlatina  was  occurring, 
so  as  to  justify  the  postponement  of  other  operations. 

In  the  same  volume  of  Q-uys  Hospital  Reports^  James  F.  Goodhart 
gives  the  histories  of  nearly  thirty  cases  of  this  disease  occurring  during 
a  series  of  years  in  the  same  hospital.  The  patients  were  chiefly  chil- 
dren, having  the  most  diverse  surgical  ailments,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  hip  disease  and  abscess,  genu  valgum  without  operation, 
necrosis  of  femur,  hydrocele  with  explorative  operation,  a  scald,  a  sinus 
over  the  great  trochanter,  spinal  disease  with  abscess,  tenotomy  for  club- 
foot, and  vesical  calculus  with  operation.  The  most  common  disease 
was  caries  or  necrosis  with  abscess.  In  cases  operated  on  the  intervals 
between  the  operations  and  the  occurrence  of  the  efflorescence  varied 
from  two  days  to  more  than  two  weeks.  Goodhart,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  these  cases,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  for 
the  most  part  examples  of  true  scarlet  fever,  especially  as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  occurred  in  groups,  and  there  was  a  known  exposure 
of  some  of  the  patients  to  children  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  the 
sequelae  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  the  British  Med.  Journ,  for  Jan.  1879,  George  May,  Jr.,  reported 
a  case  of  efflorescence  in  surgical  practice  which  appears  to  have  been 
scarlatinous.  A  child  was  operated  on  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia 
on  Dec.  4th.  Toward  the  close  of  the  same  day  he  became  restless, 
vomited,  and  his  pulse  on  the  following  day  rose  to  136.  Forty-eight 
hours  after  the  operation  a  rash  appeared  on  the  chest  and  arms,  the 
abdomen  became  tense  and  painful,  and  on  the  following  day  he  died. 
The  poison,  however,  in  this  case  may  have  been  septic. 

Hillier  remarks  {Diseases  of  Children) :  "  In  the  hospital  for  sick 
children,  of  the  children  who  contract  scarlatina  a  very  large  proportion 
have  been  the  subjects  of  a  surgical  operation  within  a  week  before  the 
rash  appears."  Gee  says  (Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine):  **It  has 
been  doubted  by  some  whether  the  scarlatiniform  rash  which  sometimes 
follows  operations  is  really  scarlatinal.  The  eruption  appears  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  and  in  the  cases  which  have 
caused  the  doubt  is  very  fugitive  and  the  first  and  only  symptom.  Yet 
that  the  disease  really  is  scarlet  fever  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the 
following  observations:  first,  that  the  disease  occurs  in  epidemics; 
secondly,  that  in  a  given  epidemic  a  severe  case  occasionally  relieves 
the  monotonous  recurrence  of  the  very  mild  form  ;  thirdly,  that  a  pre- 
cisely similar  scarlatinilla  attacks  in  the  same  epidemic  patients  who 
have  not  been  subjected  to  operation  and  who  have  no  open  sore ;  and 
lastly,  by  way  of  a  veritable  experimentum  crucis,  that,  however  freely 
these  patients  are  exposed  to  ordinary  scarlet  fever  contagion,  after- 
ward, they  do  not  contract  that  disease.  *  Paget  and  other  distinguished 
London  surgeons  who  have  observed  this  complication  of  surgical  cases, 
believe  that  the  patients  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  scarla- 
tinous poison,  and  that  the  surgical  diseases  or  operations  furnish  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever,  so  that  the  exposure, 
which  probably  would  have  been  without  result  in  ordinary  health, 
causes  an  outbreak  of  the  malady. 
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Those  who  have  reported  cases  of  this  form  of  efflorescence  have  for 
the  most  part  neglected  to  state  whether  the  patients  had  had  scarlet 
fever  previously,  knowledge  of  which  would  have  aided  in  the  diagnosis; 
but  from  an  examination  of  the  histories  of  cases,  especially  those  pub* 
lished  in  the  London  journals  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  surgical  maladies  of  a  certain  kind,  especially 
traumatism,  do  produce  a  state  of  system  which  predisposes  to  scarlet 
fever,  so  that  this  class  of  patients  are  especially  liable  to  contract  it. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  considerable  proportion  of  reported  cases 
of  surgical  scarlatina  are  genuine,  but  in  a  considerable  number,  perhaps 
an  equal  number  of  such  cases,  the  histories  and  symptoms  mdicated  a 
septic  rather  than  scarlatinous  efflorescence,  and  in  not  a  few  instances, 
when  consultations  have  been  held,  opinions  differed,  some  diagnosti- 
cating scarlet  fever,  others  septicaemia.  In  some  of  the  cases  I  find  it 
stated  that  the  fauces  presented  the  normal  appearance.  Now,  faucial 
redness  is  so  generally  present  in  scarlet  fever,  antedating  that  of  the 
skin  and  coexisting  with  it,  that  its  absence  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
disease  is  not  scarlatinous.  Moreover,  when,  as  was  true  of  certain  of 
the  reported  cases,  the  rash  appeared  irregularly  upon  the  surface,  and 
&ded  away  in  two  or  three  days  with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  and 
the  conditions  for  septic  absorption  were  present,  the  efflorescence  was 
probably  septicaemia. 

The  following  were  apparently  cases  of  septicaemic  efflorescence :  A 
child  aced  five  years,  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  15, 1879)  had  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  which  suppurated.  At  the  time 
when  the  abscess  was  fully  formed  a  rash  appeared  over  the  entire  body. 
It  consisted  of  numerous  red  points,  but  was  paler  than  that  of  ordinary 
scarlet  fever;  temperature  never  above  99°;  no  sore  throat  nor  desqua- 
mation of  cuticle  No  child  exposed  to  her  took  scarlet  fever,  and  ner 
sickness  could  not  be  traced  to  infection.  In  the  British  Med.  Joum.y 
Jan.  4,  1879,  L.  Braxton  Hicks  states  that  his  son,  attending  school 
at  Reading,  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  pyrexia,  accompanied  on 
the  second  day  by  delirium  and  the  occurrence  of  a  rash  like  scarlet  fever 
over  the  entire  surface.  He  had  no  decided  redness  of  the  fauces,  though 
it  was  perhaps  slightly  flushed.  The  right  buttock  was  swollen,  from 
inflammation,  and  a  large,  deep-seated  abscess  formed  near  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium.  When  the  delirium  abated  the  boy  said  that  he  was 
standing  the  day  before  the  fever  began  with  his  legs  far  apart,  when  a 
MJhoolfellow  stretched  them  further  by  suddenly  pulling  on  one  of  them. 
The  rash,  which  was  nearly  universal,  lasted  three  days,  and  was  not 
followed  by  desquamation.  No  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  the 
school  before  or  afterward.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  British  Medical 
Joumaly  Surgeon  FroUiott,  of  the  East  India  Service,  relates  the  case  of  a 
private,  aged  twenty-three  years,  and  three  years  in  India,  who,  when  on 
duty  in  the  Punjab,  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of  an  Afghan  powder- 
magazine.  The  accident  occurred  Dec.  21, 1878.  On  Dec.  25th  a  bright 
scarlet  rash  appeared  upon  the  abdomen  and  spread  over  the  entire  body. 
The  following  day  the  eruption  was  very  vivid,  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and 
it  lasted  five  days.  The  temperature,  which  in  the  beginning  had  been 
101°,  abated  to  the  normal  after  the  rash  appeared.     No  soreness  of 
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throat  nor  redness  of  the  buccal  surface  occurred,  but  the  epidermis 
desquamated  even  from  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
Now,  the  febrile  movement  of  scarlet  fever  does  not  cease  while  the 
efflorescence  is  distinct.  It  does  not  even  dimmish  when  the  eruption 
appears,  while  in  the  above  case  it  fell  to  the  normal — a  common  occur- 
rence in  septicaemia,  even  when  the  blood-poisoning  is  profound.  More- 
over, scarlet  fever  is  so  rare  in  India  that  Froliiott,  after  twelve  years* 
service,  had  only  heard  of  one  case  among  Europeans  and  natives.  The 
surgeons  who  consulted  over  the  case  of  this  private  disagreed  in  opinion, 
some  regarding  the  disease  as  septicaemic,  others  as  scarlatinous.  But  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  on  the  part  of 
these  army  surgeons  would,  I  think,  have  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the 
diagnosis. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  reputable  surgeons  that  the  exposure  of 
traumatic  patients  to  the  scarlatinous  poison  sometimes  aggravates  the 
inflammation  of  wounds,  causing  them  to  assume  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance even  though  no  scarlatina  be  produced.  The  late  Dr.  Solly  made 
the  remark,  "Whenever  a  case  of  surgery  in  private  practice  takes  on  a 
highly  phlegmonous  appearance  I  am  always  sure  to  find  break  out,  in 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  either  erysipelas  or  scarlet  fever"  {British  Med, 
Journ.y  Feb.  15,  1879).  We  will  see  that  the  scarlatinous  poison  some- 
times causes  pharyngitis  or  nephritis  without  producing  the  general  dis- 
ease. In  a  similar  manner  it  seems  that  it  may  aggravate  open  wounds, 
intensifying  the  inflammation  in  them,  while  there  is  no  efflorescence  or 
other  symptom  to  show  that  scarlatina  itself  is  present.  The  poison 
appears  to  act  entirely  locally  in  such  cases. 

Paget,  in  his  Clinical  Lectures,  says :  "  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  in  some  cases  results  occurring  with  obscure  symptoms  within 
two  or  three  days  after  operations  have  been  due  to  the  scarlet-fever 
poison,  hindered  in  some  way  from  its  usual  progress."  Play  fair, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  puerperal  state,  adds :  "  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  seen  cases  of  surgical  pyaemia  which  he  had  reason 
to  believe  originated  in  the  scarlatinal  poison ;  and  his  well-known  suc- 
cess as  an  ovariotomist  is  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to 
his  extreme  care  in  seeing  that  no  one  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  his 
patients  has  been  exposed  to  any  such  source  of  infection."  Opinions 
like  these,  held  by  such  prominent  members  of  the  profession  and  sus- 
tained by  many  observations,  should  certainly  induce  physicians  to  pre- 
vent, so  far  as  possible,  exposure  of  their  surgical  patients,  especially  if 
they  have  sores  or  wounds,  whether  by  traumatism  or  scalpel,  to  the 
scarlatinal  poison. 

Obstetrical  Scarlatina. — Women  during  convalescence  after  child- 
birth are  very  liable  to  contract  scarlet  fever.  In  the  New  York  Itifant 
Asylum,  which  has  maternity  wards,  a  woman  was  admitted  from  a 
house  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  and  assigned  to  a  cot  next 
that  occupied  by  one  of  the  waiting  women,  who  was  confined  soon  after- 
ward. Her  laoor  was  favorable,  but  three  days  afterward  she  took 
scarlet  fever,  and  another  lying-in  patient  contracted  it  from  her.  The 
sore  throat  and  desquamation  were  characteristic.  It  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  a  physician  of  New  York,  in  whose  family  scarlet  fever 
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was  occurring,  attended  three  women  in  succession  in  their  confinement, 
and  all  contracteil  scarlet  fever,  which  presented  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms, and  two  of  them  died.  Experienced  and  cautious  physicians  of 
New  York,  aware  of  the  danger,  do  not  go  directly  from  a  scarlatinous 
patieat  to  an  obstetrical  case,  but  avoid  the  risk  by  intermediate  visits  to 
other  patients  or  by  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  open  air. 

Playfair,  remarking  on  this  subject,  says :  "  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  contagium  of  zymotic  diseases  may  produce  a  form  of 
disease  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  puerperal  septicapmia,  and  pre- 
senting none  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  specific  complaint  from 
which  the  contagium  was  derived.  This  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact  by  the 
majority  of  our  most  eminent  British  obstetricians,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  allowed  by  Continental  authorities,  and  it  is  strongly  contro- 
verted by  some  writers  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly  diflScult  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  theory  of  septicaemia,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  tc 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  puerperal  septicemia  originating  in 
this  way  is  too  strong  to  be  assailable.  The  scarlatinal  poison  is  that 
regarding  which  the  greatest  number  of  observations  has  been  made. 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  our 
obstetric  literature,  but  the  largest  number  are  to  be  met  with  in 
a  paper  by  Braxton  Hicks.  Out  of  68  cases  of  puerperal  disease 
seen  in  consultation,  no  less  than  37  were  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
scarlatinal  poison.  Of  these,  20  had  the  characteristic  rash  of  the 
disease,  but  the  remaining  17,  although  the  history  clearly  proved 
exposure  to  the  contagium  of  scarlet  fever,  showed  none  of  its  usual 
symptoms,  and  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  typical  cases 
of  the  so-called  puerperal  fever.  On  the  theory  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  specific  contagious  diseases  to  be  modified  by  the  puerperal  state, 
we  have  to  admit  that  one  physician  met  with  17  cases  of  puerperal 
septicaemia  in  which,  by  a  mere  coincidence,  the  contagion  of  scarlet 
fever  had  been  traced,  and  that  the  disease  nevertheless  originated  from 
some  other  source — a  hypothesis  so  improbable  that  its  mere  mention 
carries  its  own  refutation." 

Parturition,  like  traumatism,  furnishes  in  an  eminent  degree  the  con- 
ditions in  which  septic  poisoning  occurs,  and  the  efflorescence  which 
often  accompanies  septicsemia  bears,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  scarlet  fever.  Hence  in  many  instances  the  same 
difficulty  is  present  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  septic 
and  scarlatinous  blood-poisoning  in  obstetrical  cases  which  occurs  in 
surgical  practice.  But,  according  to  my  observations,  an  efflorescence 
occurring  during  the  week  following  parturition  is  in  most  instances 
septic.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  is  scarlatinous,  and  there 
is  little  danger  that  the  accoucheur,  engaged  in  general  practice  and 
visiting  scarlatinous  patients,  will  communicate  scarlet  fever  through 
his  person  or  clothing  if  he  exercise  proper  precautions.  His  short 
stay  in  the  sick-room  and  his  outdoor  exercise  in  visiting  cases  prevent 
infection  of  his  person  or  dress.  But  if,  as  Playfair  believes,  the  scar- 
ktinal  poison  sometimes  produces  in  parturient  women  a  puerperal 
fever  in  which  the  characteristic  scarlatinal  symptoms  are  lacking,  and 
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which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  not  distinguishable 
from  ordinary  septic  fever,  certainly  the  scarlatinous  virus  sustains  a 
much  more  frequent  causative  relation  to  childbed  fever  than  has  been 
heretofore  supposed. 

Infants  under  the  age  of  six  months  do  not  ordinarily  contract 
scarlet  fever,  although  fully  exposed,  and  those  under  four  months 
nearly  possess  immunity.  Still,  this  disease  has  been  observed  in  new- 
bom  infants,  contracted  apparently,  through  the  placental  circulation. 
Tourtual  states  that  a  woman  waited  upon  her  own  husband  and  child, 
both  of  whom  had  scarlet  fever,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  of 
her  pregnancy,  till  near  her  confinement.  Though  she  had  no  symp- 
toms of  scarlet  fever,  her  infant  had  unusual  redness  of  the  skin  and 
buccal  surface  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  up  to  the  fifth  day.  On  the 
ninth  day  desquamation  began,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  separated.  A  case  having  a  history  in  some  respects 
similar  is  related  by  Megnert,  but  the  symptoms  were  anomalous  for 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  disease  may  have  been  ordinary  septic  fever.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  one  instance  in  my  practice  a  mother  had  scarlet 
fever,  beginning  about  the  third  day  after  her  confinement,  and  although 
she  suckled  her  infant  and  it  was  constantly  in  bed  with  her,  it  had  no 
symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  although  it  became  affected  immediately  after- 
ward by  a  severe  form  of  eczema,  probably  from  the  altered  quality  of 
the  milk ;  and  in  two  instances  observed  by  Murchison  new-bom  infants 
remained  healthy,  although  their  mothers  suffered  from  scarlet  fever. 

After  the  age  of  six  months  the  liability  to  scarlet  fever  increases  till 
the  close  of  infancy,  children  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  one 
year  being  less  liable  to  contract  the  malady  than  during  the  second 
year,  and  those  in  the  second  year  being  less  liable  to  it  than  those  in 
the  third  year.  Murchison  collected  the  statistics  of  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  in  England  and  Wales  during  a  series  of  years  ending  with  1861. 
The  number  of  deaths  aggregated  148,829,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths 
at  different  ages  was  as  follows : 

Deaths   under     1  year 6.7    percent, 

"  between   1  and    2  years 14.09        " 

"  «*        2and    8     »' 16  00  " 

"  «»         Sand    4     " 15.18  " 

««  *»        4  and    6     " 11.9  " 

"  »*         6  and  10     " 26.9  " 

"  «»       10  and  16     *• 6.8  " 

«<  «*       15  and  25     " 2.6  " 

«*  "       26  and  86     " 0  8  " 

"  over  age  of    86  " 0.8  " 

Among  the  deaths  were  ten  cases  above  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  so 
that  scarlet  fever,  though  especially  a  disease  of  childhood,  may  occur 
in  any  decade  of  life ;  but  old  age,  like  early  infancy,  almost  possesses 
immunity  from  it. 

I  have  preserved  the  records  of  the  ages  of  145  consecutive  cases 
occurring  in  private  practice.  If  we  add  to  these  58  cases  observed  by 
Prof.  Octerlony  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Scu,  July,  1882)  we  have  the 
statistics  of  the  ages  of  203  cases,  which  are  embraced  in  the  following 
table: 
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Under    1  year 2 

From  1  to    2  yean 25 

"  2  to    8  »» 43 

"  8to    5  " 67 

«*  6  to  10  " 53 

»♦  10  to  16  '* 13 

"  16to20  «* 8 

««  20  to  80     «* '  .        .        .  4 

»«  80to40  " 2 

Total 208 

Clinical  Facts  regardinq  Scarlet  Fever. — As  a  rule,  scarlet 
fever  occurs  but  once,  one  attack  conferring  immunity  from  the  disease 
for  life;  but  there  are  exceptions.  In  1809,  I  attended  a  child  with 
fetal  scarlet  fever  who  three  years  previously,  it  was  stated,  had  passed 
through  a  first  attack  with  all  the  characteristic  symptoms.  The  fol- 
lowing case  occurred  in  a  family  attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Herzog : 

R ,  a  boy  of  six  years,  had  scarlet  fever  in  a  mild  form  in  January 

and  February,  1875,  followed  by  moderate  desquamation.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  he  was  kicked  by  a  horse  in  the  street,  receiving  a  deep 
scalp-wound  which  required  three  stitches.  Three  days  afterward  he 
had,  to  appearance,  a  second  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  attended  by  high 
febrile  movement,  and  followed  also  by  desquamation.  It  was  believed 
by  Dr.  H.  to  be  a  genuine  case,  and  was  so  treated.  I  am  not  able  to 
state  as  regards  the  presence  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  doubt  arises 
whether  this  second  attack  may  not  have  been  septicsemic.  In  April, 
1876,  a  third  attack  occurred,  which  I  saw  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  characteristic  symptoms — injection  of  the  fauces, 
an  efflorescence  continuing  the  usual  time,  followed  by  desquamation 
and  albuminuria,  the  latter  remaining  several  weeks.  Richardson 
states  that  three  distinct  attacks  occurred  in  his  own  person,  and  a 
student  attending  the  lecture  at  which  this  was  mentioned  informed  the 
doctor  that  he  also  had  had  scarlet  fever  three  times. 

Sometimes  a  second  attack  occurs  so  soon  after  the  first  that  it  has 
been  described  as  a  relapse.  The  following  was  a  case  in  point  in  the 
practice  of  Godneff  (Meditz,  Vestnik.y  No.  iv.,  N.  Y.  Med.  Rec.y 
April  30,  1881  "i:  A  youth  of  seventeen  years  contracted  scarlet  fever 
while  taking  care  of  a  child.  It  began  with  a  chill,  and  he  had  the 
usual  efflorescence,  sore  throat,  and  tumefaction  of  the  cervical  glands. 
An  exudation  appeared  upon  his  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  his  temperature 
reached  104°.  The  urine  contained  a  trace  of  albumen,  the  rash  in  due 
time  faded,  and  the  epidermis  exfoliated.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  when 
he  was  about  ready  to  leave  the  hospital,  he  again  had  a  chill,  followed 
by  fever.  The  temperature  reached  105.2°,  the  rash  reappeared  over 
the  entire  surface  except  the  face,  diphtheritic  exudations  occurred  upon 
the  fauces,  and  the  urine,  the  quantity  of  which  was  diminished,  again 
became  albuminous.  This  second  efflorescence  faded  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  exfoliation  began.  Hillier  says: 
"I  have  seen  a  young  woman  in  the  fever  hospital  suffering  from  a  second 
attack  of  scarlatina,  the  first  attack  having  occurred  five  weeks  pre- 
viously. She  had  quite  recovered  frojn  her  first  illness,  and  was  acting 
as  nurse.     In  both  seizures  the  rash,  the  sore  throat,  and  other  symp- 
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toms  were  characteristic.  The  relapse  or  recurrence  was  less  severe 
than  thei  primary  disease."  Cases  of  a  fourth,  or  even  of  a  greater 
number  of  attacks,  have  been  reported.  The  first  seizure  is  sometimes 
milder,  but  in  other  instances  is  more  severe,  than  those  which  follow. 

Exposure  to  the  scarlatinous  poison  not  infrequently  produces  pharyn- 
gitis without  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina,  and  the  inflammation  is  usually 
severe,  accompanied  by  pain  in  swallowing  and  marked  febrile  move- 
ment. This  phlegmasia  is  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  by  its  shorter 
duration  and  the  absence  of  the  efflorescence.  It  occurs  in  adults  as 
well  as  in  children,  and  in  those  who  have  had,  as  well  as  in  those  who 
have  not  had  scarlatina.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  very  seldom 
accompanied  or  followed  by  any  of  the  complications  orsequete  so  com- 
mon in  and  after  scarlet  fever..  It  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
pharyngitis  except  in  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs,  and  one  attack 
does  not  preclude  another.  The  late  George  B.  Wood  made  the  remark 
that  he  never  attended  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  without  suffering  from 
sore  throat.  The  following  were  examples  of  this  form  of  pharyngitis: 
On  Jan.  17,  1882,  I  was  called  to  a  boy  of  three  years  with  severe 
scarlet  fever,  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  On  the  following  day  his  sis- 
ter, aged  seven  and  three-fourths  years,  whom  I  had  attended  a  year 
previously  during  a  severe  attack  of  scarlatina,  and  who  had  been  almost 
constantly  with  the  brother,  became  very  ill,  with  a  temperature  of 
103.5°.  Examination  revealed  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  with- 
out pseudo-membrane  or  any  other  exudation  except  muco-pus.  On 
Jan.  19th  an  older  brother,  nine  years,  whom  I  had  attended  in  scarlet 
fever  three  years  previously,  was  aflected  in  the  same  way,  his  temper- 
ature being  104°  and  his  respiration  guttural  and  noisy,  especially 
during  sleep,  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  faucial  swelling. 
At  times  he  was  delirious.  The  inflammation  in  both  cases  began  to 
abate  about  the  third  day,  and  had  disappeared  by  the  close  of  the  week. 
That  the  contagium  of  scarlet  fever  may  be  received  into  the  system  and 
cause  pharyngitis,  while  the  patient  has  immunity  from  scarlet  fever 
through  a  previous  attack,  and  that  this  inflammation  may  occur  any 
number  of  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Wood,  are  remarkable  facts. 

Now  and  then  cases  occur  which  appear  to  show  that  the  scarlatinous 
poison  may  affect  the  kidneys,  producing  nephritis,  while  there  is  no 
other  manifestation  of  its  influence.  Thus  in  my  practice  a  lady  of 
about  forty-five  years  constantly  attended  her  son,  sleeping  by  his  side, 
during  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Her  health  had  previously  been  good. 
When  the  boy  was  convalescent,  as  her  appetite  failed  and  she  was  in- 
disposed, a  careful  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  albumin- 
uria,, although  she  had  had  no  sore  throat  or  other  symptoms  of  scarlet 
fever.  After  several  weeks  of  treatment  her  disease  was  removed,  and 
she  has  remained  well  since.  In  the  British  Med.  Jour,  for  Nov.  29, 
1879,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  family  four  girls  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  desquamative  nephritis.  One  of  them  had  recently  had  scarlet 
fever,  but  the  other  three  had  presented  no  symptoms  whatever  of  this 
disease.  Such  cases,  although  probably  rare,  appear  to  show  that,  as 
the  scarlatinous  poison  may  produce  inflammation  of  the  fauces  withont 
the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever,  so  it  may  cause  nephritis  without  pro- 
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dacing  the  general  disease,  or  apparently  disturbing  the  fiinctions,  or 
changing  the  state  of  other  parts,  except  the  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — Ordinary  Form.  Scarlet  fever  usually  begins  abruptly, 
80  that  the  exact  time  of  its  commencement  can  be  fixed.  If  any  pre- 
monitory symptoms  occur,  they  are  slight,  so  as  scarcely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, as  languor  or  the  appearance  of  fatigue.  A  dusky  aspect  of  the 
surfece  may  occasionally  be  observed  during  the  few  hours  preceding 
the  attack.  In  some  children  the  first  symptom  is  chilliness,  and  oc- 
casionally a  distinct  chill  occurs.  In  the  adult  a  chill  is  ordinarily  the 
first  symptom.  With  or  without  the  initial  chilliness,  febrile  movement 
occurs,  of  variable  intensity  according  to  the  severity  of  the  type,  and 
accompanied  by  such  symptoms  as  usually  arise  in  a  febrile  state  of 
system,  as  cephalalgia,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  The  pulse  rises  to  110, 
120,  or  more  per  minute,  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or  104°;  the 
skin  is  hot,  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  bright.  Even  in  cases  that  are 
not  malignant  or  grave,  and  that  give  indications  of  a  favorable  result, 
there  is  often  more  or  less  stupor,  with  transient  delirium  and  sudden 
starting  or  twitching  of  the  extremities,  showing  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  involved. 

Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom  in  the  beginning  of  scarlet  fever, 
occurring  before  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence.  It  therefore  has 
diagnostic  value  when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  still  doubtful.  In  some 
patients  it  is  an  initial  symptom,  but  in  others  some  hours  have  elapsed 
when  it  occurs.  I  recorded  its  presence  or  absence  in  214  patients,  with 
the  following  result:  present  in  162  patients,  absent  in  52.  In  severe 
forms  of  the  disease  it  is  rarely  absent,  and  if  it  do  not  occur  it  is  probable 
that  the  case  will  be  mild,  requiring  little  treatment,  and  having  a  favor- 
able termination.  In  epidemics  of  unusual  mildness  the  number  of  cases 
without  vomiting  may  be  in  excess  of  those  in  which  this  symptom 
occurs.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  and  may  therefore  be  properly  regarded  as  a  nervous 
symptom.  In  severe  cases  the  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  repeated,  not  only 
on  the  first  but  on  subsequent  days,  and  we  shall  see  that  in  cases  of  great 
gravity,  in  which  a  fatal  termination  is  not  improbable,  persistent  vomit- 
ing, by  which  the  food  and  stimulants  so  urgently  required  are  rejected, 
interferes  seriously  with  successful  treatment.  In  a  few  cases  embraced 
in  my  statistics  nausea  without  vomiting  was  recorded.  The  bowels  in 
ordinary  scarlatina  act  regularly  or  are  slightly  constipated.  Diarrhoea, 
which  so  commonly  accompanies  the  persistent  vomiting  in  malignant 
cases,  if  it  occur  in  this  form  of  the  malady  is  slight  and  transient  and 
due  to  accidental  causes.  The  food,  if  it  be  given  in  the  Rquid  form  and 
cool,  is  usually  taken  readily,  on  account  of  the  thirst,  except  when 
deglutition  is  rendered  painful  by  the  pharyngitis. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  vary  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient.  Many 
children  during  the  progress  of  the  common  form  of  scarlet  fever 
present  a  dull  or  apathetic  appearance.  They  lie  much  of  the  time 
with  their  eyes  closed;  others  are  more  restless,  and  not  a  few,  if  the 
fever  be  considerable,  have  occasional  twitchings  of  the  limbs  and  more 
or  less  headache.    Eclampsia  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first  day,  especially 
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in  those  predisposed  to  it,  even  when  the  subsequent  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  mild  and  favorable.  This  complication,  very  grave  and  usually 
fatal  when  it  occurs  at  a  later  stage,  is  in  dost  instances,  when  it  takes 
place  on  the  first  day,  readily  controlled  by  proper  remedies  and  with 
little  detriment  to  the  patient.  But  if  it  be  attended  by  high  elevation 
of  temperature  and  marked  drowsiness,  approaching  the  comatose  state, 
it  is  very  serious  upon  the  first  as  well  as  upon  subsequent  days.  Nervous 
symptoms  occurring  in  the  beginning  of  scarlet  fever,  when  it  has  the 
ordinary  favorable  type,  begin  to  abate  in  three  or  four  days,  but  if  they 
supervene  at  a  later  date,  and  especially  in  the  declining  stage,  they  possess 
more  gravity,  since  they  then  not  infrequently  result  from  and  indicate 
renal  complication. 

Early  in  the  disease,  nearly  as  soon  as  the  commencement  of  the  fever, 
the  faucial  and  buccal  surfaces  become  inflamed,  as  shown  by  redness, 
swelling,  and  tenderness.  The  phvsician  summoned  in  the  beginning 
of  an  attack  will  already,  at  his  nrst  visit,  observe  hyperaemia  of  the 
fauces,  with  points  of  deeper  injection  than  over  the  general  faucial 
surface,  and  soon  the  buccal  surface  also  participates.  The  inflamma- 
tion at  first  produces  preternatural  dryness,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
viscid  secretion.  The  papillae  of  the  tongue  enlarge  and  become  promi- 
nent, giving  rise  to  the  appearance  known  as  strawberry  tongue  which 
is  so  common  in  scarlet  fever.  This  state  of  the  buccal  and  faucial 
membrane  continues  throughout  the  disease.  A  thin  fur  appears  upon 
the  tongue  on  the  first  day,  and  it  increases  on  the  second  and  third 
days,  after  which  it  is  usually  detached,  exposing  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  which  has  a  deep  red  hue,  but  in  not  a  few  patients  the  fiir 
remains  or  is  reproduced  as  soon  as  shed.  Except  in  the  mildest  cases 
.  the  Schneiderian  membrane  also  participates  in  the  inflammation  as  the 
disease  advances,  so  that  a  thin,  irritating  discharge  containing  leu- 
cocytes or  pus-cells,  flows  from  the  nostrils.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  cutaneous  transpiration  nearly  checked.  The  respiratory  system 
is  rarely  involved  in  any  notable  manner  unless  there  be  a  compli- 
cation. Many  have  no  cough  whatever,  while  others  have  a  slight 
cough,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inflammation,  of  a  catarrhal  form,  has 
extended  from  the  fauces  to  the  surface  of  the  glottis.  Slight  accelera- 
tion of  respiration,  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  fever,  may  also  be 
observed.  The  kidneys  commonly  act  regularly  and  normally  during 
the  first  days,  any  serious  impairment  of  their  functions  being  rare 
before  the  close  of  the  first  week. 

When  the  symptoms  described  above  have  continued  from  six  to 
eighteen  hours  the  efilorescence  appears.  It  is  first  observed  about  the 
ears,  neck,  and  shoulders,  in  reddish  patches  fading  into  the  normal 
hue.  These  patches  extend  and  unite,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  trunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  finally  the  legs,  are  covered.  The 
scarlatinous  rash  usually,  when  fully  developed,  resembles  that  produced 
by  external  heat  or  the  application  of  a  sinapism.  It  has  been  likened 
to  the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobster,  but  there  are  numerous  minute 
points  of  a  deeper  or  duskier  hue  tiian  the  surface  generally.  In  many 
patients  the  rash  appears,  especially  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, as  minute,  thickly  set  points,  with  the  skin  of  normal  appear- 
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ance  between  them.  Henoch,  of  Berlin,  says  of  scarlet  fever  :  "  In 
general,  the  moderate  grades  of  eruption  prevail,  the  skin,  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  presenting  a  difinse,  more  or  less  scarlet  redness,  while 
on  closer  inspection  it  is  found  that  this  redness  is  composed  of  innu- 
merable red  points  closely  situated  together,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  very  small  paler  portions  of  skin.  The  dark-red  points 
•appear  to  correspond  to  the  hair  follicles."  On  passing  the  finger  over 
the  efflorescence  no  distinct  prominences  are  observed,  but  a  sensation 
of  roughness  is  sometimes  imparted  from  engorgement  of  the  cutaneous 
papillae.  The  rash  disappears  on  pressure,  but  it  immediately  reappears 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Its  slow  return  is  evidence  of  sluggish 
circulation,  and  it  indicates  a  grave  and  dangerous  form  of  the  maJady. 
The  color  is  then  usually  a  dusky  instead  of  a  bright  red.  The  efflo- 
rescence is  most  marked  in  dependent  parts,  as  along  the  back,  over  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  Parts  pressed 
upon  by  the  bedclothes,  which  confine  and  intensify  the  heat,  present  a 
deeper  coloration  than  other  portions  of  the  surface.  Often,  especially 
in  mild  cases,  the  rash  is  absent  from  portions  of  the  surfece  where  it 
commonly  appears,  while  it  presents  its  typical  character  elsewhere. 
Tardy  and  incomplete  establishment  of  the  rash  when  the  symptoms 
indicate  an  attack  of  ordinary  or  more  than  ordinary  severity  is  com- 
monly due  to  some  perturbating  cause,  especially  diarrhoea.  In  the 
London  Lancet  for  Aug.  16,  1879,  cases  are  related  of  supposed 
scarlet  fever  without  the  rash,  cases  in  which  pharyngitis  and  stomatitis 
with  the  strawberry  tongue  occurred,  without  efflorescence  upon  the 
skin ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  stated  above,  that  the  inflamma- 
tions which  commonly  attend  or  follow  scarlet  fever,  particularly  the 
pharyngitis  and  nephritis,  not  infrequently  occur  in  those  who  have 
already  had  scarlatina,  and  occur  more  than  once  from  fresh  exposure 
to  scarlatina  patients.  These  inflammations,  occurring  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, appear  to  be  purely  local  maladies,  produced  by  the  scarla- 
tinous vinis ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  question  whether,  in  the  so-called 
scarlatina  without  efflorescence,  the  inflammations  which  are  present, 
and  which  undoubtedly  have  a  scarlatinous  origin,  are  not  local  in  their 
nature,  instead  of  being  local  manifestations  of  the  constitutional  disease. 
The  burning  and  itching  sensation  produced  by  the  rash  increases  the 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  and  is  sometimes  the  most  annoying  of  the 
symptoms. 

The  temperature  in  the. common  favorable  forms  of  scarlet  fever 
usually  varies  from  101°  in  the  mildest  cases  to  103®  or  104 ^^  in  those 
more  severe.  If  it  attain  105°  or  over,  the  case  is  properly  designated 
grave  or  severe.  The  febrile  movement  ordinarily  fluctuates  but  little 
fi^)m  day  to  day  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when,  if  the  case  be  favor- 
able and  no  complication  occur,  it  begins  to  decline.  The  temperature 
is  as  high  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack  as  subsequently. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  during  the  initial 
period  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  sufficiently  described.  The  subsequent 
symptoms  referable  to  this  system  do  not  difler  materially  from  those 
present  in  the  beginning,  except  the  absence  of  vomiting.  The  lips 
are  dry  and  often  cracked.     The  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
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continues,  with  anorexia  and  thirst.  With  the  decline  of  the  disease 
the  appetite  gradually  returns,  but  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  second 
week  that  it  is  fully  restored.  Great  and  continued  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  seriously  interfering  with  the  nutrition,  pertains  to 
the  malignant  forms  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  urine  is  high-colored,  and  in  robust  children  during  the  first 
days  of  scarlet  fever  it  frequently  deposits  urates  on  cooling.  Gee,  who* 
has  carefully  investigated  the  state  of  the  urine  in  scarlet  fever,  says 
that  the  quantity  of  water  is  diminished  and  the  urea  is  not  necessarily 
increased  during  the  pyrexia;  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  diminished 
till  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day,  and  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  dimin- 
ished during  the  climax  of  the  pyrexia,  though  not  in  the  first  three 
or  four  days.  In  one  case  he  made  a  daily  estimation  of  the  amount  of 
uric  acid,  and  found  it  greatly  diminished  on  the  second  and  third  days, 
normal  on  the  fourth,  and  much  increased  on  the  fifth.  He  believes 
that  similar  variations  are  common  in  the  quantity  of  the  products 
excreted  in  the  urine.  Bile  may  also  appear  in  the  urine,  coincident 
with  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva.^ 

The  duration  of  scarlet  fever  varies  in  different  cases.  If  the  attack 
be  very  mild,  with  little  efflorescence,  the  febrile  movement  may  decline 
by  the  fourth  or  fifl;h  day ;  but  if  the  disease  be  severe,  little  or  no 
amelioration  of  symptoms  may  occur  before  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day,  even  when  no  complication  has  occurred  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture or  cause  aggravation  of  symptoms.  Octerlony,  who  estimated  the 
duration  of  scarlet  fever  from  the  commencement  of  febrile  symptoms 
to  "  the  disappearance  of  fever,  with  marked  improvement  in  leading 
symptoms,"  ....  '* found  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  in 
forty  cases  was  six  and  one-sixth  days.  The  minimum  duration  in  a 
very  slightly  marked  case  was  three  days :  the  maximum  duration  was 
fourteen  days."  In  general,  prolongation  of  fever  beyond  the  usual 
time  is  due  to  some  complication — ^more  frequently  to  unusually  severe 
pharyngitis,  with  accompanying  cellulitis,  than  to  any  other  cause. 

The  malady  whose  commencement  was  so  abrupt  declines  gradually. 
In  ordinary  cases,  by  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  the  rash  becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  and  finally  dis- 
appears, as  do  also  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  buccal  and  faucial 
surfaces.  The  engorgement  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue  subsides,  the  appetite  returns,  the  countenance  brightens  and 
becomes  natural,  and  the  child,  who  during  the  height  of  the  fever 
scarcely  noticed  objects  or  noticed  them  with  indifference  or  even  re- 
pugnance, can  be  amused  as  before  his  sickness. 

Desquamation  succeeds.  This  begins  at  about  the  sixth  day,  and  is 
not  completed  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day ;  ofl«n  not  till  the  close  of 
the  third  or  in  the  fourth  week.  The  amount  of  desquamation  corre- 
sponds with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  efflorescence,  or  rather  of 
the  dermatitis  which  produces  the  efflorescence.  If  the  efflorescence 
have  been  slight  and  partial,  it  will  be  slight,  perhaps  scarcely  appre- 
ciable, but  if  the  rash  have  been  general,  full,  and  protracted,  exfolia- 

^  Article  on  scarlatina  in  Reynolds's  Sysicm  of  Medicine. 
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tion  occurs  upon  every  part.  It  begins  about  the  face  and  neck,  and 
within  a  day  or  two  appears  upon  other  parts.  Where  the  skin  is  thin 
the  epidermis  as  it  is  detached  presents  a  furfuraceous  appearance; 
where  it  is  thick,  as  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  soles  of  the  feet,  it 
separates  in  layers  of  considerable  thickness. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  scarlet  fever  when  it  pursues  its  normal 
course  without  any  disturbing  element,  but  there  is  no  other  disease  in 
which  complications  and  sequel®  so  frequently  occur.  The  liability  to 
them  renders  the  prognosis  in  every  case  doubtful.  They  largely 
increase  the  percentage  of  deaths.  They  occur  both  in  mild  and  severe 
forms  of  scarlatina. 

The  difference  in  type  in  different  cases  and  epidemics  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  Scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  so  mild,  and  its  symptoms 
so  slight,  that  the  diagnosis  is  necessarily  uncertain.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  I  was  called  to  an  infant  thirteen  months  old  who  had  slight 
pliaryngitis  and  an  indistinct  rash  over  a  part  of  the  surface.  In  two 
days  the  eruption  had  disappeared,  and  the  health  within  a  day  or 
two  was  apparently  fully  restored.  Diagnosis  would  have  been 
doubtful  except  for  sequelse  which  clearly  indicated  the  scarlatinous 
nature  of  the  attack.  In  another  instance  two  children  passed  through 
the  entire  course  of  scarlet  fever  playing  every  day  in  the  street. 
Although  the  intelligent  grandmother  saw  the  rash  upon  them,  its 
nature  was  not  suspected,  as  it  was  midsummer  and  cases  of  prickly 
heat  common,  till  nearly  two  weeks  afterward,  when  one  of  the  chil- 
dren had  nephritis  and  anasarca  ending  fatally.  In  cases  so  mild  as 
these  the  heat  of  surface  is  but  slightly  increased,  the  pulse  but  little 
accelerated,  and  the  rash  usually  does  not  occupy  so  much  of  the 
surface  as  in  ordinary  cases;  the  appetite  is  not  lost,  though  dimin- 
ished, and  the  thirst  is  moderate. 

Between  scarlet  fever  so  mild  that  it  terminates  in  four  or  five  days, 
and  that  of  the  grave  or  malignant  type  presently  to  be  described,  all 
grades  of  severity  exist.  Scarlet  fever  occurs  in  all  forms  from  mild  to 
severe,  but  certain  symptoms  characterize  grave  or  malignant  cases — 
symptoms  which  are  absent  or  much  less  prominent  in  ordinary  scarlet 
fever.  Tlierefore  the  grouping  of  cases  according  to  the  type  is  proper, 
and  it  facilitates  the  studying  of  the  disease. 

Grave  Form  (malignant  scarlet  fever). — This  form  of  the  disease  is 
in  some  epidemics  common,  while  in  others  it  is  rare.  The  symptoms 
which  characterize  it  are  severe  from  the  beginning,  those  of  the  nervous 
system  predominating  at  first,  such  as  intense  cephalalgia,  restlessness 
or  stupor,  sudden  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  delirium,  or 
even  convulsions.  Many  pass  rapidly  into  coma  and  die  within  two  or 
three  days,  succumbing  to  the  intensity  of  the  scarlatinous  poison  while 
the  malady  is  still  in  its  commencement.  The  rash  is  dusky.  It  dis- 
appears by  pressure,  and  returns  slowly  when  the  pressure  is  removed, 
showing  extreme  sluggishness  of  the  capillary  circulation.  Some 
patients  are  very  drowsy,  lying  in  a  semi-comatose  state  except  when 
aroused,  and  if  aroused  are  very  restless.  Others  are  constantly  rest- 
less. If  placed  in  one  position  on  the  bed,  they  throw  themselves  in 
another  in  a  half-conscious  or  unconscious  state.     They  do  not  speak. 
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or  they  mutter  like  those  affected  by  the  graver  forms  of  typhus,  calling 
the  names  of  playmates  or  talking  incoherently  about  things  which  in- 
terested them  when  well.  The  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  is 
found  to  rise  above  103°,  which  is  a  safe  average,  to  105*^  or  even 
107®,  and  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  pungent  except  when  the  case 
approaches  a  fatal  termination,  when  the  extremities,  ears,  and  nose 
may  be  cool  while  the  trunk  and  head  are  extremely  hot.  The  pulse 
from  the  first  is  rapid,  ranging  from  130  as  the  minimum  in  a  malig- 
nant case  to  a  frequency  which  can  scarcely  be  counted.  A  very 
frequent  pulse  is  nearly  always  feeble  and  compressible.  Irritability 
of  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  in  grave  cases,  so 
that  many  patients  immediately  reject  the  nutriment  and  stimulants 
which  are  so  urgently  required  to  sustain  the  vital  powers.  The  vomit- 
ing, therefore,  if  frequent  and  severe,  greatly  increases  the  danger,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  this  symptom  is  associated  with  diarrhoea,  which 
also  tends  to  increase  the  prostration. 

Severe  and  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  due  to  the  intensity  or 
activity  of  the  scarlatinous  poison,  occur  chiefly  within  the  first  three  or 
four  days.  Grinding  the  teeth,  sudden  muscular  twitching,  delirium, 
convulsions,  and  profound  stupor  occur  for  the  most  part  within  this 
time.  Afterward  the  danger  is  mainly  from  exhaustion,  unless  in  the 
second  week  or  subsequently,  when  nervous  symptoms  may  arise  from 
uraemia. 

Those  who  survive  the  onset  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  often  have  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  severe  pharyngitis  with  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  connective  tissue  around  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  These  inflammations  cause  more  or  less  external 
swelling.  The  faucial  turgescence  around  the  entrance  of  the  larynx, 
with  the  accompanying  secretions  of  viscid  mucus  or  muco-pus,  often 
causes  noisy  respiration,  and  many  at  this  stage  of  the  attack  breathe 
with  the  mouth  constantly  open  to  facilitate  the  ingress  of  air. 

Ordinarily,  no  discharge  occurs  at  first  from  the  nasal  surface,  but  as 
the  disease  continues,  if  the  type  remain  severe,  defluxion  of  thin  muco- 
pus  takes  place  fi*om  the  Schneiderian  surface,  which  frequently  excori- 
ates the  cheek.     The  lips  also  are  frequently  sore  and  swollen. 

In  malignant  cases  the  disease  is  more  protracted  than  when  the  type 
is  mild.  Thus  in  a  recent  case  in  my  practice  the  rash  was  still  distinct 
at  the  close  of  the  second  week,  though  the  temperature  had  fallen  from 
105°  to  102°  and  some  desquamation  had  appeared.  Long  continuance 
of  the  febrile  movement  is,  however,  oftener  attributable  to  some  inflam- 
matory complication  than  to  the  primary  disease. 

In  all  epidemics  of  a  severe  type  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which 
the  poison  is  so  intense,  or  it  acts  with  such  frightful  energy,  that  death 
occurs  even  within  the  first  day.  The  patient  is  overpowered  at  the 
outset  of  the  disease  by  the  virulence  of  the  specific  principle,  perishing 
in  coma,  preceded  perhaps  by  convulsions.  The  autopsy  in  such  cases 
reveals  hypenemia  of  the  brain  and  cranial  sinuses,  blood  of  a  dark  red 
color,  capillary  hemorrhages  in  various  parts,  a  flabby  heart,  and  perhaps 
some  engorgement  of  the  spleen  and  kidneys. 

Usually,  malignant  scarlet  fever  exhibits  its  severe  type  ftom   the 
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first,  but  cases  sometimes  occur  which  seem  mild  and  fitvorable  for  a 
few  days,  when  severe  symptoms  suddenly  supervene.  This  change 
from  a  mild  to  a  dangerous  disease  is,  however,  most  frequently,  I 
think,  due  to  some  complication. 

Irregular  Forms. — Deviation  from  the  normal  type  in  scarlet  fever 
is  usually  due  to  some  perturbating  cause,  which  is  often  a  preexisting 
or  coexisting  disease,  or  a  disordered  state  of  system  through  causes  dis- 
tinct from  scarlatina.  Thus,  a  little  girl  in  my  practice  had  the  symp- 
toms of  scarlet  fever,  such  as  febrile  movement  and  inflammation  of 
the  buccal  and  fuucial  surfaces,  nearly  a  week  before  the  scarlatinous 
eruption  appeared.  During  this  time  the  patient  had  an  intestinal 
catarrh,  with  diarrhoea,  which  declined  when  the  rash  occurred.  This 
intestinal  disease  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
malady.  If  scarlatina  occur  during  a  severe  attack  of  entero-colitis 
attended  by  purging,  the  defluxion  from  the  intestinal  surface  may  be 
such  that  no  efflorescence  appears.  Severe  scarlet  fever  itself  some- 
times appears  to  cause  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  so  as  to  produce  an 
afflux  of  blood  toward  the  intestinal  tract  and  away  from  the  skin. 
Practitioners  occasionally  meet  cases  like  the  following,  which  I  recall 
to  mind :  In  a  family  where  scarlatina  was  prevailing  a  little  child 
early  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms  which  seemed  to  be  plainly 
referable  to  this  exanthem  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  which 
continued  till  death  occurred  on  the  third  day.  No  efflorescence  appeared 
on  the  skin,  but  the  symptoms  indicated  the  presence  of  severe  intestinal 
catarrh,  complicating  and  masking  scarlatina.  We  are  aided  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  such  cases  by  observing  the  faucial  redness,  and  we  may  discover 
a  feint  efflorescence  upon  parts  of  the  surface,  as  about  the  groin  or  in 
the  flexures  of  the  joints.  In  another  instance  an  infant  in  the  warm 
months,  having  protracted  entero-colitis,  the  usual  summer  epidemic 
of  the  cities,  had  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  which 
was  present  in  the  family,  but  the  diarrhoea  continued  and  no  rash 
appeared. 

In  one  who  is  much  reduced  by  an  antecedent  disease,  especially  if, 
like  the  intestinal  catarrh  mentioned  above,  it  produces  a  decided  afflux 
of  blood  away  from  the  surface  and  toward  the  interior  of  the  body,  the 
eruption  is  commonly  tardy  in  its  appearance,  indistinct,  or  wholly 
absent.  Thus,  severe  inflammations  of  internal  organs  not  infre- 
quently render  scarlet  fever  irregular.  On  the  other  hand,  some  mal- 
adies occurring  in  connection  with  this  exanthem  do  not  change  its 
symptoms,  but  themselves  undergo  modification.  Pertussis  may  be  cited 
as  an  example,  the  cough  of  which  is  sometimes  modified  by  an  inter- 
current attack  of  scarlet  fever,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease  under- 
going little  change. 

Scarlet  fever  may  also  be  irregular  without  any  apparent  perturbating 
cause.  In  1867  I  attended  a  young  lady  whose  previous  health  had 
.  been  good,  and  whose  brother  was  sick  at  the  time  with  scarlet  fever. 
She  had  considerable  febrile  movement,  with  severe  pharyngitis,  and, 
though  her  surface  was  repeatedly  examined,  no  efflorescence  was  seen. 
Two  weeks  subsequently  she  was  aflocted  with  severe  nephritis,  anasarca, 
eflnsion  into  at  least  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and 
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according  to  my  diagnosis,  hydro-pericardium,  the  case  ending  fatally. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  a  second  attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  more 
likely  to  be  irregular  than  the  first.  Probably  this  opinion  is  correct, 
especially  if  only  a  short  time  have  elapsed  between  the  two  seizures. 
Still,  as  we  have  already  stated,  both  seizures  may  be  typical,  and  the 
second  more  severe  than  the  first. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  clear  and  positive  diagnosis  of  cer- 
tain cases  of  irregular  scarlet  fever,  in  which  cerebral,  pulmonary,  or 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  predominate,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
they  occur  in  connection  with  other  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  are  followed 
by  sequelae  which  evidently  have  a  scarlatinous  origin. 

Occasionally,  the  eruption,  if  it  be  intense  or  if  a  certain  condition  of 
system  be  present  in  the  patient,  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  extrava- 
sation of  blood-corpuscles  from  the  capillaries,  usually  in  points,  so  that 
the  redness  does  not  entirely  disappear  on  pressure.  In  rare  instances 
certain  of  the  exanthematic  fevers  present  an  extreme  hemorrhagic  char- 
acter, so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  and  of  necessity  speedily 
fatal.  Hemorrhagic  cases  of  this  severe  form  are  probably  more  com- 
mon in  variola  than  in  the  other  fevers,  but  I  have  met  a  notable  case 
in  what  was  diagnosticated  scarlatina.  In  June,  1881,  a  man  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  whose  previous  health  had  not  been  good,  though  he 
had  no  defined  ailment  and  had  been  able  to  follow  his  occupation  of 
harness-maker,  suddenly  became  very  ill,  with  high  febrile  movement 
and  faucial  inflammation,  attended  by  marked  prostration.  After  some 
hours  an  intense  eruption  of  a  scarlatinous  appearance  covered  nearly 
the  entire  surface,  and  on  the  following  day  hemorrhages  began  to  occur. 
The  urine  contained  a  large  proportion  of  blood;  each  conjunctiva  was 
raised  by  hemorrhages  underneath  (ecchymosis),  so  that  its  natural 
color  was  lost,  the  eyelids  were  closed  with  difficulty,  and  blood  flowed 
from  the  nostrils,  gums,  and  under  the  skin,  forming  hemorrhagic 
points  and  blotches.  One  of  the  consulting  physicians,  perceiving  the 
resemblance  to  hemorrhagic  variola  as  described  by  Hebra,  suspected 
that  we  had  a  case  of  this  formidable  malady  to  deal  with,  but  the  time 
for  the  appearance  of  the  variolous  eruption  passed  by  without  its  oc- 
currence. Death  took  place  on  the  fifth  day.  The  temperature  during 
the  sickness  was  high,  though  the  record  of  it  has  been  mislaid.  For- 
tunately, such  severe  hemorrhagic  cases,  which  are  necessarily  fatal, 
are  rare. 

Complications  and  SEQUELiE. — Scarlet  fever,  if  its  type  be  severe, 
is  in  itself  dangerous  to  life.  Many,  as  we  have  seen,  perish  from  its 
direct  effects  when  it  produces  profound  blood-poisoning.  But,  while 
the  ordinary  epidemics  of  this  malady  are  necessarily  attended  by  a  large 
mortality  from  the  virulence  and  depressing  effect  of  the  specific  princi- 
ple, unfortunately,  of  all  the  diseases  of  modern  times,  scarlatina  ranks 
first  as  regards  the  number  and  gravity  of  its  complications  and  sequelae, 
so  that  nearly  or  quite  as  many  perish  from  these  as  from  the  direct 
effects  of  the  poison. 

Nervous  accidents  occur  chiefly  at  two  periods — to  wit,  in  the  first 
days,  when  they  are  due  to  the  severity  and  malignancy  of  the  malady 
and  to  the  impressible  nervous  temperament  of  the  child,  and  in  the  de- 
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dining  stace,  or  after  the  termination  of  the  fever,  when  they  occur  from 
unemia.  If  the  type  be  malignant,  delirium,  jactitation,  profound  stu- 
por, and  convulsions  frequently  occur  on  the  first  and  second  days ;  and 
these  are  symptoms  which  properly  excite  the  utmost  alarm  and  demand 
all  the  resources  of  our  art,  since  they  indicate  a  form  of  the  disease 
which  frequently  ends  in  speedy  death.  The  eyes  have  a  dull  or  wild 
expression,  the  conjunctiva  is  suffused,  the  heat  of  surface  pungent,  the 
pulse  rapid  and  compressible  or  feeble,  rising  above  150,  even  to  200, 
per  minute,  and  the  temperature  is  always  elevated  to  a  degree  that  in- 
volves danger,  the  thermometer  not  infrequently  indicating  105°  or  106°. 
But  this  severe  form  of  scarlet  fever,  attended  by  so  great  elevation  of 
temperature,  is  much  less  dangerous  than  in  former  times,  even  though 
it  be  complicated  by  delirium  and  convulsions,  since  we  no  longer  hes- 
itate to  reduce  bodily  heat,  when  excessive,  by  the  free  use  of  cold  baths, 
and  have  discovered  potent  agents  in  the  bromides  and  chloral  for  con- 
trolling convulsions.  Nevertheless,  not  a  few  perish  in  the  commence- 
ment of  scarlet  fever  with  predominating  cerebral  symptoms,  as  delirium 
or  eclampsia,  followeil  by  coma,  under  the  best  possible  treatment. 
Sometimes  the  symptoms  have  closely  simulated  those  of  acute  menin- 
gitis, and  if  the  rash  have  been  delayed  and  the  sore  throat  is  as  yet 
slight,  the  physician  may  suspect  that  he  is  dealing  with  this  disease; 
but  autopsies  in  such  cases  show  no  inflammatory  lesions,  but  only  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  vessels. 

As  is  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  in  every  case  of  normal  scarlet  fever 
inflammation  of  the  faucial  surface  is  present,  as  indicated  by  redness, 
tenderness,  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus  or  muco-pus.  It  precedes 
the  eflHorescence  on  the  skin,  and  is  announced  by  pain  in  swallowing 
and  on  pressure  with  the  fingers  behind  and  below  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 
In  that  form  of  scarlet  fever  which  has  been  designated  anginose  the 
pharyngitis  is  severe,  and  is  a  prominent  element  in  the  malady,  the 
uvula,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  faucial  surface  in  general  being 
infiltrated  and  swollen.  Nevertheless,  this  inflammation,  with  the 
accompanying  tumefaction,  is  properly  a  part  of  the  disease,  rather 
than  a  complication,  if  it  abate  with  the  subsidence  of  the  scarlet  fever 
or  begin  to  abate  soon  after,  and  if  it  produce  but  slight  destructive 
change  in  the  tissue  of  the  neck.  The  secretions  from  the  fauces  may 
be  foul  and  offensive ;  even  superficial  ulcerations  or  gangrene  may 
occur  upon  the  faucial  surface,  causing  it  to  present  a  dark  brown  or 
jagged  appearance,  and  the  tissues  of  the  neck  may  be  infiltrated  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  we  designate  the  disease  a  form  of  scarlet  fever 
under  the  title  anginoee.  But  when  this  condition  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated, so  that  extensive  infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  tissues  of  the 
neck  occur,  with  an  amount  of  ulceration  or  gangrene  which  in  itself 
involves  danger,  continuing  after  the  primary  disease  abates,  prolonging 
the  fever  and  reducing  the  strength,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  state  of 
the  throat  as  a  complication.  In  addition  to  the  pharyngitis,  which  is 
severe  as  described  above,  the  sides  of  the  neck  around  the  angles  of 
the  jaw  become  swollen,  hard,  and  tender.  The  inflammation  has  been 
propagated  to  the  deeper  structures  of  the  neck.  Poisonous  substances, 
Uie  result  of  decomposition  or  vitiated  secretions,  traverse  the  lymphatic 
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vessels  from  the  faucial  surface,  and,  being  intercepted  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  cause  adenitis,  and  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  dands  to 
the  adjacent  connective  tissue,  which  becomes  hard,  tender,  swollen,  and 
infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products.  This  tumefaction  sometimes 
begins  by  the  second  or  third  day,  but  it  is  usually  about  the  close  of 
the  first  week  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  that  it  becomes  so 
considerable  as  to  constitute  a  source  of  danger  and  anxiety.  It  is  in 
most  cases  bilateral,  though  one  side  may  begin  to  swell  before  the 
other  and  remain  larger  throughout. 

In  severe  cases  of  this  complication  the  tumefaction  extends  from  ear 
to  ear,  filling  up  the  space  below  and  around  the  angles  of  the  jaw  and 
under  the  chin.  Not  only  is  deglutition  diflScult,  but  it  is  difllicult  to 
open  the  mouth  sufficientlv  to  inspect  the  fauces,  and  attempts  to  do  so 
cause  much  pain.  The  lymphatic  glands,  which  lie  in  the  inflamed 
area  and  participate  in  the  inflammation,  are  greatly  enlarged  by  hyper- 
plasia, the  round  granular  lymph  cells  multiplying  so  abundantly  that 
the  glands  increase  to  many  times  their  normal  size.  Most  of  the 
tumefaction  is,  however,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  neck.  The  cellulitis,  which  resembles  that 
occurring  in  other  conditions,  is  attended  by  distention .  of  the  capil- 
laries, the  abundant  formation  of  young  round  cells,  and  transudation 
of  serum  (Billroth).  A  moderate  amount  of  tumefaction  may  disappear 
by  resolution,  but  if  it  be  considerable  it  seldom  abates  in  this  way,  but 
by  the  tedious  and  exhausting  process  of  suppuration  or  gangrene.  If 
the  swelling  at  its  most  prominent  point  present  a  reddish  hue,  all  hope 
of  producing  resolution  must  be  abandoned ;  it  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  medicine  or  appliance  within  the  resources  of  our  art.  The 
abscess  which  forms  is  likely  to  be  diffuse,  so  as  to  involve  danger  of 
pyaemia,  unless  it  be  soon  opened  and  properly  washed  out.  With  the 
discharge  of  the  pus  the  swelling  gradually  softens  and  declines.  In 
other  cases  gangrene  results.     The  vessels  in  the  inflamed  part  are  com- 

Eressed  by  the  inflammatory  products,  so  that  they  no  longer  convey  the 
lood  which  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  It  is  a  law  of 
the  economy  that  whenever  the  circulation  ceases,  the  tissues  which 
receive  their  nutritive  supply  through  the  obstructed  vessels  lose  their 
vitality.  Hence  gangrene  occurs  in  all  that  portion  of  the  swelling  in 
which  the  circulation  is  arrested.  The  skin  over  it  peels  off*,  the  dead 
tissue  underneath  is  brown  or  dark,  and  soon,  if  life  be  prolonged,  the 
slough  begins  to  separate.  The  prognosis  as  regards  this  complication 
depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  slough.  If  it  be  large,  death  will 
probably  result,  since  the  strength  of  the  system-  is  already  reduced  by 
the  primary  disease,  and  the  reparative  process  will  necessarily  be  slow, 
while  abundant  suppuration  tends  to  increase  the  exhaustion.  In  some 
of  the  worst  cases  of  cervical  gangrene  which  I  have  seen  the  slough 
has  laid  bare  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  producing  in  one 
case  a  cavity  or  excavation  suflficiently  large  to  admit  a  hen*8  ^g. 
Often  the  slough  extends  under  the  skin,  so  that  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  cavity  are  not  visible,  and  occasionally  in  cases  which  have  ended 
fiitallv  in  my  practice  severe  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the  concealed 
vessels.     If  the  ulcerative  or  gangrenous  process  extend  so  deeply  into 
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the  tissues  of  the  neck  that  hemorrhages  occur,  death  is  the  common 
result ;  but  if  the  destructive  action  be  of  moderate  extent  and  other 
conditions  favorable,  ve  may  expect  recovery  through  cicatrization, 
with  perhaps  some  deformity  by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck  is  exten- 
sive, involving  both  the  lateral  and  anterior  regions  of  the  neck,  the 
patient  is  in  a  perilous  state.  The  cellulitis,  when  extensive  and  accom- 
panied by  much  swelling,  may  produce  oedema  of  the  glottis,  may 
obstruct  respiration  by  compressing  the  air-passages  or  the  laryngeal 
nerves,  may  cause  compression  of  the  jugular  veins,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  dangerous  cerebral  symptoms,  or  may  lay  bare  and  injure  important 
muscles  and  nerves,  as  we  have  seen.  If  the  ulceration  or  gangrene 
be  extensive,  and  death  do  not  occur  by  hemorrhage  from  arterial  or 
venous  twigs,  septic  poisoning  may  occur,  increasing  still  more  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  malady. 

Some  cases  of  this  complication  are  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  as 
one  related  by  Cremen,  in  which  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  occurred, 
allowing  the  escape  of  food  and  preventing  deglutition.  In  severe  scar- 
latinous pharyngitis  the  inflammation  sometimes  extends  along  the 
Eustachian  tube,  causing  its  occlusion.  This  accident  will  be  con- 
sidered when  we  treat  of  otitis  media,  another  grave  complication.  It 
often  also  extends  into  the  nares,  causing  catarrh  of  the  Schneiderian 
mucous  membrane,  with  discharge  of  muco-pus  from  this  surface.  Not 
infrequently  ulceration  or  gangrene  occurs  in  the  faucial  surface,  pro- 
ducing more  or  less  destruction  of  tissue  and  forming  excavations  which 
connect  with  the  throat,  while  the  cutaneous  surface  retains  its  integrity 
and  is  not  even  reddened.  The  following  case  shows  how  grave  the 
complication  which  we  are  now  considering  sometimes  is  when  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  neck  is  not  involved,  and  how  the  inflammation 
by  extension  outward  from  the  fauces  may  involve  the  middle  ear. 

Case  1. — Annie  K ,  a^ed  two  and  a  half  years,  and  inmate  of 

the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  was  well,  except  an  eczema  of  the 
Bcalp,  until  the  night  of  April  3,  18S2,  when  she  was  attacked  with  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea.  She  was  feverish  and  drowsy,  and  at  2  p.  m.  on  the 
4tn  the  scarlatinous  efliorescence  appeared  upon  her  neck,  body,  and 
lower  extremities ;  tongue  coated;  pnarynxred;  temperature  (axillary) 
103' ;  pulse  160.  The  symptoms  and  aspect  indicated  a  grave  form  of 
the  malady,  and  the  usual  sustaining  treatment  was  ordered.  On  April 
5th  the  temperature  was  102^,  pulse  144,  tongue  less  coated,  eruption 
fading,  less  stupor,  no  albumen  in  urine.  April  6th,  morning  temperature 
1 02  ^  pulse  160;  passed  a  restless  night;  stools  thin  and  too  frequent; 
has  grayish  patches  in  the  throat;  p.  m.  temperature  103^^,  pulse  160. 
Apni  7th,  the  diarrhoea  continues,  and  she  has  a  copious  muco-purulent 
dischaTge  from  the  nostrils;  P.  m.  temperature  103f°,  pulse  160.  April 
10th,  the  temperature  has  continued  at  about  103^ ;  the  patient  is  very 
sick,  with  a  constant  foul-smelling  discharge  from  the  ncjstrils;  breath 
very  offensive ;  temperature  103.5°,  pulse  about  180.  April  12th,  general 
appearance  a  little  better,  but  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fauces  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  thick  pseudo-membrane ;  had  four  loose  stools  last 
night;  temperature  and  pulse  the  same  as  at  last  record;  a  dark,  ofien- 
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sive,  and  jagged  coating  over  the  fauces,  and  a  dark,  foul  discharge  from 
the  nodtrUs,  as  before;  examination  of  the  chest  negative.  April  14tb, 
is  much  prostrated ;  temperature  104.5°,  pulse  rapid  and  weak ;  respira- 
tion noisy,  diminished  resonance  over  lower  two-thirds  of  left  side  of 
chest;  ulcers  upon  the  mouth  and  tongue;  fauces  red  and  ulcerated. 
April  17th,  pulse  150,  temperature  100.5^;  general  appearance  somewhat 
better,  but  the  diarrlicea  continues,  and  patches  of  a  diphtheritic  char- 
acter have  appeared  upon  the  lips ;  moist  rales  in  left  side  of  chest.  The 
symptoms  continued  nearly  the  same  until  April  23d,  when  she  died.  A 
dull  percussion  sound  and  distinct  bronchial  respiration  w.ere  observed  in 
the  left  scapular  region  during  the  last  days  of  her  life. 

Autopsy  nine  hours  after  death  by  the  curator,  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup : 
Body  well  nourished;  the  tissues  have  a  jaundiced  hue;  lips  sore;  on 
turning  the  head  to  one  side  pus  runs  from  the  left  ear  and  dirty  muco- 
pus  from  the  mouth.  Brain  normal ;  on  opening  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  left  temporal  bone  the  middle  ear  is  found  full  of  pus,  which  com- 
municated freely  with  the  external  ear  through  a  perforated  memhrana 
tympani;  the  Eustachian  tube  cannot  be  traced  in  the  sloughy  tissue, 
and  a  passage  filled  with  pus  extends  from  the  ear  to  the  fauces;  opposite 
the  greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  two  deep  ulcers,  each  having 
about  the  diameter  of  a  ten-cent  piece,  with  sloughy  and  offensive  base 
and  sides ;  the  left  ulcer  communicates  by  a  ragged  and  wide  sinus  with 
a  dark  and  sloughy  cavity  of  about  four  drachms  capacity ;  this  cavity  is 
located  in  the  neck  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  apparently  occupying  the 
site  of  a  disintegrated  gland,  and  it  opens  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces. 
The  surface  of  the  larynx  has  a  dusky,  dirty  appearance,  sprinkled  with 
little  cheesy- looking  spots,  and  covered  by  a  dirty,  foul-appearing  liauid, 
as  if  some  of  the  ichorous  pus  had  escaped  into  it  from  the  neck ;  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  vocal  chords  there  is  an  unmL^takable 
peudo  membrane ;  below  this,  near  the  bifurcation,  the  trachea  has  a 
oright-red  color,  as  if  a  pseudo-membrane  had  been  peeled  from  it, 
leaving  the  surface  raw.  The  detachment  of  a  pseudo-membrane  from 
this  part,  if  it  did  occur,  must  have  been  ante-  mortem,  for  the  organ  had 
been  carefully  handled  in  making  the  autopsy.  Between  the  apex  of  the 
left  lung  and  the  median  line  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  dissected  upward, 
are  found  indurated,  yellow,  and  givmg  an  offensive  odor,  showing  that 
the  cervical  cellulitis' had  extended  downward  further  than  usual.  The 
bronchial  glands  have  undergone  hyperplasia,  being  enlarged  and  hard. 
The  right  Tung  is  normal ;  about  one  half  of  the  left  lower  lobe  is  con- 
solidated, and  when  cut  is  found  to  be  gangrenous  and  offensive.  The 
liver  is  apparently  somewhat  enlarged  ;  spleen  normal  in  size ;  gastric 
mucous  membrane  has  a  congested  appearance  and  is  covered  with 
mucus ;  mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  pale,  and  firm ;  Peyer*8  patches 
swollen  and  pale ;  at  lower  end  of  ileum  some  pigmentation  of  these 
glands ;  in  large  intestine  the  solitary  glands  are  enlarged,  and  a  few  of 
them  pigmented;  kidneys  pale,  cortex  thickened,  and  markings  indis- 
tinct. Microscopical  Examination. — In  the  pia  mater  perhaps  a  little 
increase  of  cells;  meninsjes  of  brain  otherwise  normal.  The  trachea 
shows  well-marked  diphtheritic  inflammation;  it  contains  a  film  of 
pseudo-membrane ;  evidences  of  inflammation  occur  also  upon  the  InfTD- 
geal  surface,  though  less  marked  than  in  the  trachea.  The  solidified 
portion  of  the  lung  exhibits  the  ordinarv  lesions  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
with  some  interstitial  changre.  In  the  kidneys  we  find  parenchymatous 
nephritb,  with  some  cell-growth  in  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
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The  above  case  has  been  related  at  length,  not  only  because  it  shows 
how  severe  and  destructive  the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  extending 
into  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  sometimes  is,  but  because  four  other  com- 
plications or  sequelie  were  also  present — to  wit,  otitis  media,  diphtheria, 
nephritis,  and  pneumonia.  We  see  how  formidable  a  disease  scarlet 
fever  sometimes  is  when  attended  by  the  inflammations  to  which  it  so 
frequently  gives  rise,  for  a  child  older  and  stronger  than  this,  if  thus 
affected,  would  inevitably  have  perished  with  the  best  possible  treatment. 

In  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  as  in  New  York  City  and 
Paris,  scarlet  fever  is  often  complicated  by  pseudo-membranous  inflam- 
mation of  the  fauces  and  air-passages.  In  severe  cases  the  Schneiderian 
as  well  as  the  iaucial  surface  is  covered  with  pseudo-membrane,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  seen  on  inspecting  the  anterior  nares.  Occasionally, 
this  exudation  appears  upon  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  surfaces,  as  in 
the  case  which  I  have  related  above  and  in  others  presently  to  be  related, 
causing  dangerous  embarrassment  of  respiration.  This  complication 
sometimes  begins  almost  at  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  but  in 
most  instances  it  does  not  occur  before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  it 
sometimes  does  not  appear  till  in  the  declining  stage  of  the  fever.  When 
it  begins,  it  intensifies  the  febrile  movement  and  produces  general  aggra- 
vation of  symptoms. 

The  elaborate  treatise  by  Sanne,  of  Paris,  on  diphtheria  contains  a 
chapter  entitled  **  Secondary  Diphtheria.'*  In  it  the  author  says,  what 
all  who  are  familiar  with  diphtheria  will  agree  to,  that  secondary  diph- 
theria does  not  differ  in  nature  from  the  primary  form,  and  that  it 
exhibits  a  tendency  "to  occupy  the  organs  which  are  themselves  the 
seat  of  the  more  pronounced  local  determinations  of  the   primitive 

malady Diphtheria  is  seen  in  the  course  or  sequel  of  numerous 

diseases.  Some  appear  to  have  a  special  proclivity  for  engendering 
diphtheria ;  these  are  specific  maladies :  measles,  scarlet  fever,  per- 
tussis." Sanne's  statistics  relating  to  the  seat  of  scarlatinous  diphthe- 
ritic exudation  are  as  follows : 

Fauces  alnne  Attacked 15  cases. 

Fauces  with  larynx  attacked 4  ** 

Fauces  with  nasal  fossa  attacked 8  *' 

Fauces  with  larynx  and  naf^al  fossa  attacked        .        .        .  4  '* 

Fauces  with  larynx  and  bronchi  attacked    .        .         .         .  1  *' 

Fauces  with  nasal  fossa  and  lips  attacked    .        .         .         .  1  *' 

Fauces  with  lips  and  skin  attacked 1  •* 

Fauces  unaffected 3  '* 

Diphtheria  generalized 2  *' 

Larynx  only  affected 2  ** 

Nasal  fossa 1  ** 

The  opinion  of  so  good  an  observer  as  Sanne,  that  when  in  scarlet  fever, 
pseudo-membranous  exudation  appears  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  which 
Jire  the  seat  of  scarlatinous  inflammation,  diphtheria  has  supervened, 
and  not  a  croupous  form  of  scarlatinous  phlegmasia,  carries  with  it 
great  weight. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  certain  cases  is  to  distinguish  diphtheritic  from  non-diph- 
theritic inflammation;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  scarlatinous  inflam- 

15 
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mation  when  intense  may  not  be  sometimes  membranous.  We  know 
that  in  some  cases  of  dysentery  a  fibrinous  exudation  occurs  upon  the 
surface  of  the  colon ;  that  in  croupous  pneumonia  fibrin  exudes  into  the 
bronchioles  and  alveoli  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  physicians  in  localities 
where  there  is  no  diphtheria  meet,  though  at  long  intervals,  cases  which 
they  designate  croupous  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  intense  inflammation  of  anginose  scarlatina  some- 
times produces  the  same  exudation.  Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  the  swollen  fauces  between  a  membranous  exudation  and 
ulceration  or  superficial  gangrene  so  common  in  malignant  scarlet  fever. 
The  grayish-white  surface,  jagged  and  foul,  may  be  the  one  or  the  other, 
an  exudation  or  a  sphacelus,  and  in  certain  instances  it  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  conditions  at  the  bedside. 

Diphtheria  complicating  scarlet  fever  occasionally  begins  nearly  simul- 
taneously with  the  latter.  Henoch  states  that  exceptionally  he  has 
observed  suspicious  patches  upon  the  fauces  before  the  appearance  of 
the  scarlatinous  eruption  upon  the  skin  ;  and  he  adds :  *'  I  have  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  observing  this  unusual  beginning.  In  such 
cases  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  first  affection  was  really  con- 
nected with  the  second,  or  whether  the  former  was  a  true  primary  diph- 
theria, rapidly  followed  by  scarlatina.  This  opinion  is  favored  by  the 
fact  that  I  had  only  observed  such  cases  in  the  hospital,  in  which  infec- 
tion with  various  forms  of  contagion  can  scarcely  be  avoided.'* 

But  usually  it  is  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  scarlet  fever  that 
this  complication  begins.  The  patient  has  been  progressing  favorably 
with  the  fever,  till  on  a  certain  day  a  marked  aggravation  of  symptoms 
occurs.  A  higher  temperature,  more  pungent  heat,  and  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  more  serious  malady  are  present.  On  inspecting  the  ikuces 
to  discover  the  cause  we  observe  a  pellicle  forming  upon  the  tonsils 
and  perhaps  other  portions  of  the  faucial  surface.  Often  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  case  changes  by  the  occurrence  of  this  complication,  a 
mild  case  of  scarlet  fever  becoming  grave  and  fatal  in  consequence. 
Thus  in  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Hardy,  of  'New  York,  the  mem- 
branous inflammation  of  diphtheria,  commencing  upon  the  fauces  on 
the  third  day  of  scarlet  fever,  extended  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
and  thence  along  the  left  lachrymal  sac  to  the  eyelids,  producing  redness 
and  swelling  along  the  side  of  the  nose  and  upon  the  cheek  like  that  of 
erysipelas.  A  thick  diphtheritic  pellicle  occurred  upon  the  under  surface 
of  each  eyelid  on  the  left  side,  with  great  tumefaction  of  both  lids,  gan- 
grene of  the  cornea,  and  destruction  of  the  eye.  The  case  soon  ended 
fatally. 

A  pellicular  exudation  sometimes  occurs  in  the  larynx  and  trachea 
during  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  as  a  thin  film,  rendering  the  respira- 
tion noisy,  but  the  development  of  a  thick  and  firm  pseudo-membrane, 
so  as  to  imperil  the  life  of  the  patient  from  the  stenosis  in  the  ai^- 
passages,  has  been  much  less  frequent  in   my  practice   than  it  is  in 

Primary  diphtheria  and  in  diphtheria  complicating  measles  or  pertussis, 
'he  following  were  cases  of  this  severe  complication  occurring  in  a 
recent  epidemic  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum.  In  these  cases 
the  respiration  was  noisy,  but  the  obstruction  to  breathing  was  apparently 
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due  to  infiltration  and  swelling  around  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  more 
than  to  the  pseudo-membrane,  which  the  autopsies  showed  to  be  present. 

Case  2. — ^A  child  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  who  previously  had 
symptoms  of  mild  catarrhal  croup,  with  moderate  redness  of  the  fauces, 
sickened  with  scarlet  fever  on  Oct.  1,  1882,  the  rash  being  profuse  and 
soon  covering  nearly  the  entire  body.  The  axillary  temperature  was 
10^,  pulse  140 ;  slight  stridor  in  breathing  and  some  cough  ;  fauces  very 
re<l,  but  free  from  membrane.  Oct.  2d,  restless,  sleeping  but  little ;  has 
vomited  four  times.  Oct.  3d,  temp.  103.5°,  pulse  120 ;  fauces  much 
swollen;  still  vomiting;  rash  abundant.  4  p.m.,  temp.  104.3^,  pulse 
128;  tongue  clean;  some  discharge  from  nares;  urine  not  albuminous, 
but  its  quantity  diminished.  Oct.  4th,  aspect  that  of  very  severe  sick- 
ness; profuse  discharge  from  nostrils;  fauces  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  a 
pseudo-membrane  over  tonsils  and  uvula;  tumefaction  along  the  sides 
of  the  neck ;  temp.  104°,  pulse  140 ;  breathing  moderately  stridulous ; 
urine  is  passed  more  freely  than  yesterday;  evening  temp.  105°.  Oct. 
6th,  croupy  symptoms  more  marked ;  tonsils  and  uvula  greatly  swollen, 
so  that  the  fauces  are  almost  occluded  ;  temp.  103.5°  breathing  difficult, 
but  apparently  sufficient  oxygen  is  received ;  profuse  nasal  discharge, 
and  other  symptoms  as  before.  About  1.30  p.  m.  he  was  raised  to  take 
some  milk,  and  suddenly  became  asphyxiated.  His  face  was  dusky,  the 
eves  protruded,  and  he  voided  urine  and  feces.  Dr.  Swift,  who  attended 
tiie  child,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  history,  immediately  per- 
formed tracheotomy,  which  gave  temporary  relief  by  the  expulsion  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pseudo-membrane  through  the  opening.  On 
the  following  dav  the  respiration  again  became  obstructed  at  some  point 
below  the  canufa,  so  that  it  could  not  be  removed ;  the  features  grew 
livid,  and  death  occurred  in  convulsions  twenty-six  hours  after  the 
tracheotomy. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup,  curator  of  the  Asylum, 
who  found  the  pharynx  covered  by  a  membrane  which  was  traced  to  the 
posterior  nares ;  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  as  far  as  the  third 
divisions,  covered  with  membrane ;  portions  of  the  tracheal  surface  de- 
nuded, and  the  mucous  membrane  underneath  of  a  bright  red  color  and 
smooth. 

Case  3. — Katie,  aged  six  and  a  third  years,  was  returned  to  the  Asylum 
on  Nov.  18th.  Three  days  later  (Nov.  21st)  she  had  sore  throat,  red- 
dened fauces,  coated  tongue,  and  a  faint  rash  upon  the  neck,  chest,  Jfnd 
arms;  eyes injecte<i ;  temp.  102°.  In  the  afternoon  temp.  103°;  eruption 
still  faint.  Nov.  22d,  temp.  103.5°  ;  an  eruption  on  chest,  abdomen,  arms, 
and  legs  in  patches.  Evening,  temp.  104°  ;  voice  clear.  Nov.  23d,  temp. 
103.5°;  tongue  red;  faucos . deeply  reddened,  but  without  any  visible 
pseudo-membrane ;  the  scarlatinous  em  ption  has  appeared  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  surface.  On  the  24th  a  pseudo-membrane  occurred 
over  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  faucial  surface;  her  respiration  became 
labored,  and  death  took  place  from  dyspnoea  at  1 1  p.  m. 

Autopsy :  Naso-pharvnx  covered  by  a  thick  fibro-purulent  membrane. 
Larynx  contains  a  well-marked  pseudo-membrane,  but  not  continuous. 
Trachea  covered  by  a  pseudo-membrane,  continuous  over  most  of  its  sur- 
face, but  in  places  broken  and  flaky.  Where  it  is  detached  the  mucous 
membrane  is  seen  underneath,  dusky  and  deeply  injected.  At  the  root 
of  the  lungs  the  pseudo-membrane  can  be  traced  along  the  tubes  about 
an  inch  in  all  directions.     Nothing  noteworthy  in  the  other  lesions. 
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In  a  fourth  case  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  death  occurred  after  an  ill- 
ness of  three  weeks  and  from  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea,  it  is  stated 
in  the  records  of  the  autopsy  that  the  larynx  was  free  from  a  pseudo- 
membrane  ;  a  thin  film  extended  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  trachea. 

Coryza  frequently  commences  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  pharyn- 
gitis. The  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  continuous 
posteriorly  with  that  of  the  fauces,  and  is  announced  by  redness  and 
swelling,  inability  to  breathe  freely  through  the  nostrils,  and  an  irri- 
tating ichorous  discharge.  Simple  coryza  in  itself  involves  little  danger, 
though  it  is  an  unpleasant  complication,  and  in  the  nursing  infant  it  may 
interfere  with  suckling.  Diphtheritic  coryza,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  frequently  present  when  diphtheria  compHcates  scarlet  fever,  involvejj 
danger,  since  it  is  apt  to  cause  ulcerations,  hemorrhages,  and  septic 
poisoning.  When  the  local  symptoms  are  unusually  severe  and  the  dis- 
charge abundant,  it  is  probable  that  inflammation  has  in  some  cases 
extended  to  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  another  unpleasant  and  not  infre- 
quent complication.  It  is  due  to  extension  of  the  catarrh  from  the 
pharynx  along  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  tympanum.  In  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  cases  of  otitis  media  this  tube  is  occluded  by  the 
infiltration  and  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  muco-pus 
escapes  with  difficulty  or  is  retained.  Hence  severe  earache,  an  increase 
of  the  febrile  movement,  and  outward  bulging  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  occur.  Sometimes  headache  or  other  cerebral  symptoms  arise, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  the  meningeal  artery,  which  supphes  the 
meninges,  is  connected  by  anastomosing  branches  with  the  tympanum. 
In  one  of  the  cases  related  above  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  ulcera- 
tion and  abscess  extended  from  the  fauces  to  the  middle  ear,  the  entire 
Eustachian  tube  having  disappeared  in  the  ulcerative  process. 

Frequently,  the  otitis  escapes  detection,  its  symptoms  being  masked 
or  obscured  by  the  general  disease,  until  the  membrana  tympani  is 
perforated  and  otorrhoea  begins;  but  by  C4ireful  examination  the  nature 
of  the  complication  can  usually  be  ascertained  before  the  ear  is  injured 
to  this  extent,  for  a  patient  too  young  to  speak  will  often  press  with 
the  fingers  against  the  painful  ear  or  lie  with  the  ear  pressed  upon  the 
pillow,  evidently  having  an  increase  of  suffering  if  placed  in  any  other 
position.  One  old  enough  to  speak  and  in  proper  mental  condition 
makes  known  the  earache  as  soon  as  it  occurs. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  red  and  swollen  from 
inflammation,  secretes  muco-pus  abundantl^y ;  and  this,  pent  up  in  the 
cavity,  must  obtain  an  exit  before  relief  occurs.  It  is  well  if  the  secre- 
tion escape,  though  with  difficulty,  down  the  Eustachian  tube.  The 
destructive  action  of  the  pus  upon  the  delicate  structure  of  the  ear  is 
often  such  that,  within  a  few  days,  irreparable  harm  is  done  and  more 
or  less  deafness  results.  Relief  can  occur,  if  the  Eustachian  tube 
remain  closed,  only  by  perforation  of  the  membrane  and  the  discharge 
of  the  secretions  into  the  external  meatus.  When  this  takes  place  the 
inflammation  in  the  most  favorable  cases  gradually  abates,  the  aperture 
in  the  drum  closes,  and  the  integrity  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  pre- 
served.    In  severe  cases  the  mastoid  cells  participating  in  the  inflam- 
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mation  become  filled  with  muco-pus  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  often 
the  collateral  oedema  causes  tumefaction  and  narrowing  of  the  external 
ear,  which  subside  with  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  tympanum. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  for  many  a  more  melancholy  history — ^a  more 
destructive  inflammation,  involving  permanent  impairment  or  total  loss 
of  hearing.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  strumous  or  feeble 
children.  All  grades  of  inflammation  and  destructive  action  occur  in 
different  cases.  The  perforation  in  the  drum-membrane  may  be  large 
or  the  membrane  may  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the  detached  ossicles 
escape  one  by  one  into  the  external  meatus,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
fortunately  rare,  this  occurs  in  both  ears,  producing  complete  and  per- 
manent deafness.  In  my  own  practice  this  has  never  occurred,  but  I 
have  met  one  or  two  adults  who  were  totally  deaf  from  this  cause. 

The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  bony  wall  of  the  middle  ear 
has  the  function  of  the  periosteutij,  and  therefore,  when  inflamed  and 
subjected  to  pressure,  is  liable  to  ulcerate.  As  in  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton  under  similar  conditions,  superficial  caries  or  necrosis  of  the 
underlying  bone  is  apt  to  occur.  The  carious  or  necrotic  proems  may 
extend  to  the  mastoid  cells.  An  offensive  otorrhoea,  continuing  for 
months  or  years,  indicates  the  persistence  of  this  pathological  state  of 
the  tympanum,  which  is  rendered  so  obstinate  by  the  presence  of  dead 
bone.  A  moment's  survey  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  middle  ear 
shows  the  danger  to  which  these  patients  are  liable.  A  thin  bony 
septum,  perforated  with  bloodvessels  and  sometimes  containing  con- 
genital apertures,  separates  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity 
above.  Posteriorly  lie  the  mastoid  cells,  connected  with  the  tympanum 
by  one  large  and  several  small  apertures.  Anteriorly  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  tympanum 
lies  the  carotid  canal,  and  at  one  point  also  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 
Virchow  has  shown  how  inflammation  extending  from  the  ear  in  otitis 
media  sometimes  produces  such  compression  of  the  veins  or  sinuses  by 
the  swelling  from  the  infiltration  and  exudation  that  the  circulation  is 
arrested,  and  the  fibrin  contained  in  the  blood  of  these  vessels  is  pre- 
cipitated, forming  thrombi,  with  the  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
individual.  Pus  may  also  burrow  in  the  interstices  of  the  bone,  causing 
great  pain,  or  the  pen^up  secretions,  having  no  outlet  for  escape,  may 
in  time  undergo  caseous  degeneration,  producing  the  conditions  in  which 
tuberculosis  so  often  originates. 

Death  not  infrequently  occurs  in  chronic  otitis  media  in  another  way. 
The  otorrhoea,  after  months  or  years,  suddenly  ceases,  the  child  com- 
plains of  constant  severe  headache  and  is  feverish,  and  the  case  ends  in 
coma,  preceded  perhaps  by  convulsions.  Meningitis  has  occurred,  pro- 
duced by  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the  thin  bony  septum 
which  divides  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity,  and  at  the  autopsy 
hyperaemia  of  the  meninges,  fibrin,  pus,  perhaps  softening  of  the  brain 
and  an  abscess,  are  found  in  the  portion  of  the  encephalon  adjacent  to 
the  tympanum.  Therefore,  otitis  media,  though  it  often  ends  favorably, 
is  in  many  patients  an  obstinate,  dangerous,  and  even  fatal  sequel  of 
icarlet  fever. 

The  complication  known  as  scarlatinous  rheumatism  is  regarded  by 
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some  as  a  synovitis,  but  its  symptoms,  especially  its  shifting  from  joint 
to  joint,  seem  to  ally  it  to  the  rheumatic  affections.  In  some  epi- 
demics it  is  common.  It  usually  begins  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
week  or  in  the  second  week,  and  its  common  seat  is  in  the  ankle,  pha- 
langeal, and  wrist  joints.  It  is  attended  by  very  little  swelling  in  most 
patients,  though  the  joints  are  tender  and  painful  on  pressure.  It  does 
not  seem  to  retard  convalescence  materially,  but  it  produces  suffering 
and  involves  danger  as  regards  the  heart.  It  subsides  in  a  few  days 
with  the  ordinary  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  even  without 
special  treatment,  the  chief  danger  being  that,  as  in  idiopathic  rheuma- 
tism, endocarditis  may  arise,  with  permanent  crippling  of  the  valves. 
The  following  was  a  case  of  valvular  disease  having  this  origin.  It 
occurred  in  my  practice. 

Case  5. — Freddy  M.,  aged  four  years,  sickened  with  scarlet  fever 
March  6,  1879.  The  usual  vomiting  occurred  <m  the  first  day,  and  the 
temperature  was  104^.  The  case  progressed  favorably  till  March  14, 
when  he  complained  of  pain  in  both  wrists,  both  ankles,  and  both  knees. 
On  March  17th  the  general  condition  was  good,  the  urine  contained  no 
albumen,  and  apparently  few  urates,  but  he  still  had  pain  in  the  joints  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  and  in  the  back ;  pulse  140,  temperature 
103^  ;  breathes  with  a  slip^ht  moan ;  urates  in  the  urine,  but  no  albumen. 
A  distinct  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  now  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Under  the  use  of  salicylate  of  sodium  the  pain  in  the  joints  soon  ceased, 
but  the  mitral  murmur  is  permanent. 

The  following  prescription  is  for  a  child  of  five  years: 

B — 01.  paultheriffl ffjj. 

Sodii  salicylat .t^iij. 

Syrupi f^ij. 

Aqiife f^'v. — Misce. 

Sig. — Give  one  teaspoon ful  every  four  hours  in  water. 

Of  the  serous  inflammations  complicating  scarlet  fever,  pericarditis 
has  been,  according  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  most  frequently  observed. 
In  this  country  it  is  probably  more  common  than  is  usually  supposed, 
but  it  is  less  frequently  detected  than  pleuritis,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  more  conspicuous. 

The  following  c?se,  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  was  an  example  of 
this  complication: 

Case  6. — C ,  girl,  aged  five  years  and  ten  months,  sickened  with 

severe  scarlet  fever  on  April  4th.  Was  delirious;  pulse  158  ;  ha<l  vorait- 
in^j  and  constipation.  April  10th,  pulse  varies  from  124  to  153,  no 
delirium;  a  considerable  quantity  of  urates  in  the  urine.  April  11th, 
has  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  tender- 
ness and  moderate  distentivm.  Otherwise  symptoms  favorable,  but  severe ; 
pulse  140;  respiration  moderately  accelerated,  and  vesicular  in  every 
part  of  the  chest.  From  this  date  the  symptoms  continued  about  the 
same  till  April  14th,  when  the  dyspncea  became  more  marked,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  rapid  and  tumultuous.  The  epigastric  pain,  disten- 
tion, and  tenderne-s  continued ;  the  percussion  sound  was  dull  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest ;  the  dyspnoea  became  rapidly  worse,  although  the 
pulse  had  considerable  volume ;  and  at  5  p.  m.  death  occurred.    At  the 
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autopsy  about  one  ounce  of  turbid  serum,  with  a  soft  deposit  of  fibrin, 
was  found  in  the  pericardium.  Each  pleural  cavity  contained  from  six 
to  eight  ounces  of  transparent  serum,  and  both  lungs  were  readily  inflated, 
except  a  little  of  the  posterior  portions  of  both  lower  lobes ;  no  fibrinous 
exudation  over  the  lungs.  The  liver  extended  four  inches  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs,  and  upon  its  convex  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  corre- 
sponding with  the  seat  of  the  pain,  was  a  rough  patch  of  fibrin  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was 
moderately  injected,  as  was  also  that  of  the  colon,  and  the  kidneys  appeared 
hyperiemic. 

Among  the  serous  inflammations  which  complicate  or  follow  scarlet 
fever,  pleuritis  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  usually  begins  in  the 
desquamative  stage,  and  is  frequently  suppurative  on  account  of  the 
feeble  state  of  the  patient  when  it  commences.  It  has,  in  my  practice, 
been  tedious,  as  all  empyemas  are,  and  it  does  not  differ  in  its  cliaical 
history  from  the  idiopathic  disease.  I  have  met  cases  of  scarlatinous 
empyema  in  which,  from  opposition  of  the  family  or  for  other  reasons, 
thoracentesis  was  not  performed,  and  death  occurred;  others  in  which 
this  operation  effected  a  cure,  and  one  at  least  in  which  the  patient 
recovered  by  escape  of  pus  through  a  bronchial  tube  and  its  expectora- 
tion. The  pleuritis  is  seldom  latent,  or  so  masked  by  the  symptoms  of 
die  general  disease  that  it  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cough,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  pain  referred  to  the 
affected  side  render  diagnosis  easy. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  common  in  grave  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
such  cases  as  are  properly  termed  malignant.  It  is  indicated  by  a  feeble 
and  quick  pulse.  Acute  infectious  maladies,  especially  those  of  a 
malignant  type  and  accompanied  by  high  febrile  movement,  are  very 
Mable  to  cause  parenchymatous  degenerations  in  organs,  prominent  among 
which  is  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart. 
This  weakens  very  much  the  contractile  power  of  these  fibres.  But 
early  in  malignant  cases,  probably  before  the  muscular  fibres  are 
damaged,  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  is  feeble  from  impaired 
innervation,  the  result  of  the  general  weakness.  Hence  this  organ, 
when  weakened  by  structural  change  and  insufficiently  stimulated  through 
diminished  innervation,  may  not  fully  empty  itself  during  the  systole, 
and  consequently  it  becomes  dilated.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  and  im- 
perfect contraction  of  its  auricular  and  ventricular  walls  facilitate  the 
formation  of  clots  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  not  a  few  instances.  An  ante-mortem 
clot  occurring  in  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  necessarily  seriously 
obstructs  the  circulation,  unless  it  be  of  small  size.  Hence  the  dys- 
pnoea, which  may  occur  suddenly,  and  the  change  of  pulse  to  one  of 
marked  feebleness  and  frequency.  Large,  firm  white  clots  are  most 
fi'equently  found  in  the  right  cavities.  They  interlace  with  the  chordae 
tendineae,  lie  even  within  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  send 
prolongations  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  cavse.  Associated 
vith  the  white  clots  are  dark,  soft  clots  and  fluid  blood.  The  left 
cavities  may  be  contracted  and  empty,  or  they  may  contain  dark,  soft 
clots  or  white  ante-mortem  clots.     Clots  in  the  left  ventricle  are  some- 
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times  p;"olonged  into  the  aorta  as  far  as  the  brachiocephalic  branches, 
while  those  in  the  left  auricle  may  extend  to  the  pulmonary  veins. 
If  dilatation  of  the  heart  be  so  great  that  clots  form  in  its  cavities, 
speedy  death  is  probable.  Sometimes  a  patient  passes  through  scarlet 
fever  and  appears  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  when  he  succumbs  to  some 
exhausting  sequel  distinct  from  the  heart,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  heart 
is  found  dilated  and  containing  whitish  cJots,  which  are  probably  ante- 
mortem,  and  which  hastened  death  by  obstructing  the  circulation.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  this  state  of  the  heart  is  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  complication  which  has  weakened  its  contractile  power. 

The  following  was  a  case  in  point.  It  occurred  in  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum : 

Case  7. — R.  A.,  aged  three  years,  had  scarlet  fever,  beginning  March 
23,  1882.  The  symptoms  were  favorable  at  first,  but  serious  complications 
and  sequelae  occurred,  which  were  fatal.  The  record  of  April  18th  reads : 
** Appears  well  nourished,  but  is  anaemic;  has  otorrhoea;  no  cedema; 
skin  desquamating;  dulness  on  percussion  over  upper  third  of  right  side 
of  chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ;  mucous  rales  and  rude  breathing 
over  same  area ;  fine  rales  posteriorly  over  lower  part  of  left  side  of  chest ; 
pulse  IGO,  respiration  68,  temp.  101|^.''  April  20th,  is  feeble  and  takes 
nutriment  with  difficulty;  tongue  thickly  coated;  pulse  160,  respiration 
68,  temp.  lOlf^.  April  26th,  ccmdition  about  the  same  as  at  last  record, 
but  he  is  evidently  weaker;  the  lips  are  ulcerated  and  fauces  still  swollen. 
May  2d,  cannot  speak  distinctly;  a  brownish,  foul-smelling  secretion 
lodges  on  the  spoon  used  in  depressing  the  tongue;  left  side  of  face 
swollen.  On  the  following  night  eight  convulsions  occurred,  attended  by 
orthopnoea,  and  mucous  rales  in  the  chest  from  pulmonary  oedema. 
Diarrhoea  supervened  and  the  patient  died  about  midnight. 

Autopsy:  Body  modenitely  wasted  and  very  white,  several  dark  blue 
spots  on  scalp  and  face  from  hemorrhages  underneath.  A  careful  examina- 
tion showed  the  presence  of  broncho-pneu!n(mia  in  each  lung,  with  consid- 
erable infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  cylindriciil  dilatation  of 
many  of  them  ;  cavitiesof  the  heart  dilated,  so  that  this  organ  appears  much 
enlarged,  and  its  shape  approaches  the  globular;  its  apex  is  rounded  or 
obtuse ;  transverse  diameter  of  the  right  ventricle,  when  its  walls  were 
open  and  drawn  a|)art,  was  three  and  one-quarter  inches ;  that  of  the  left 
ventricle  three  and  a  half  inches.  Similar  measurements  of  the  heart  of 
another  child  of  about  the  same  age,  believed  to  be  normal,  were  about 
one  inch  less  in  each  direction.  All  the  cavities  contain  white  firm  clots 
along  with  soft  dark  clots.  Lesions  observed  in  other  organs  were  care- 
fully noted,  some  of  which  were  serious ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
appeared  to  be  imperfect  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  the  formation  of 
clots  in  its  cavities. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  nephritis  in  its  milder  form  is  much 
more  common  than  was  formerly  supposed.  A  few  years  since  little 
attention  was  given  by  a  large  proportion  of  physicians  to  the  state  of 
the  kidneys,  and  the  urine  was  not  examined  till  dropsy  made  its  ap- 
pearance, which  only  occurs  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  nephritis  and 
is  a  late  symptom.  It  is  now  known  that  catarrh  of  the  renal  tubes  fre- 
quently occurs  in  a  mild  form  early  in  scarlet  fever,  without  causing 
albuminuria,  dropsy,  or  any  notable  symptom.     It  may  produce  a  smoky 
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color  of  the  urine,  and  the  appearance  in  it  of  granular  epithelial  cells, 
with  an  inci-ease  of  mucus,  but  no  albumen.  With  careful  treatment 
and  no  exposure  to  cold,  the  renal  catarrh  abates  with  the  decline  of  the 
scarlet  fever.  It  is  scarcely  severe  enough  to  merit  the  name  desquama- 
tive, tubal,  or  parenchymatous  nephritis,  though  it  is  a  mild  form  of  the 
8-ime  pathological  state.  Steiner  states,  as  the  result  of  many  careful 
examinations  of  cases,  that  hyperaemia  of  the  kidneys  was  always  pre- 
sent in  those  who  died  early  in  scarlet  fever,  and  that  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  catarrh  of  the  renal  tubules  was  present  in 
addition  to  the  congestion.  Even  in  some  who  died  on  the  second  or 
third  day  he  found  cloudiness  of  the  epithelium  in  the  renal  tubes, 
although  the  urine  had  not  indicated  such  a  change.  The  opinion  has 
even  been  expressed  that  catarrh  of  the  renal  tubes  is  as  common  in 
scarlet  fever  as  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  measles ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
unifonn  element  in  the  disease ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  exaggerated 
statement,  for  others  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  renal  catarrh 
in  certain  cases. 

The  nephritis  which  gives  rise  to  symptoms  and  therefore  interests 
the  practitioner,  commonly  begins  in  the  declining  period  of  scarlet 
fever  or  during  the  desquamative  stage,  and  is  in  many  instances  plainly 
attributable  to  exposure  to  cold  or  to  currents  of  air.  It  originates 
either  during  this  period,  or  if  it  have  previously  existed  as  a  mild  renal 
catarrh,  it  now  becomes  aggravated.  Dropsy,  which  always  attracts  at- 
tention, does  not  occur  till  the  nephritis  has  continued  for  some  time. 

Why  nephritis,  with  the  subsequent  dropsy,  so  frequently  occurs  after 
scarlet  fever  is  not  fully  understood.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  attribute  it 
to  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  skin.  The  fact  has  long  been 
observed  that  the  kidneys  become  affected  nearly  if  not  quite  as  fre- 
quently after  mild  as  severe  cases.  Indeed,  the  chief  danger  in  mild 
»  cases,  when  the  patients  are  but  a  short  time  in  bed  and  are  soon  allowed 
to  go  about,  is  from  the  nephritis.  Chilling  the  surface  and  checking 
cutaneous  transpiration  appear  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  inflam- 
mation in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  Therefore,  severe  attacks  of 
scarlet  fever  with  abundant  rash  and  desquamation,  which  require  the 
patient  to  be  kept  in  bed  the  proper  time  and  in  a  warm  room  two  or 
three  weeks,  appear  to  be  less  frequently  followed  by  this  renal  disease 
than  are  milder  cases  which  are  more  carelessly  treated. 

The  most  thorough  and  minute  microscopic  examinations  of  the  state 
of  the  kidnevs  in  scarlet  fever  which  have  come  to  my  notice  were 
those  by  E.  fclein,  published  in  the  Loiid.  Path.  Soc,  Trans.y  and  illus- 
trated by  microscopic  drawings.  It  appears  from  these  examinations 
that  the  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  complex,  among  which  we  recognize 
both  those  of  parenchymatous  or  desquamative  nephritis  and  interstitial 
nephritis;  but  we  would  infer  that  the  interstitial  nephritis  is  mild  in 
degree  and  quite  subordinate,  or  else  confined  to  portions  of  the  organ, 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  permanently  and  fully  recover.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  resume  of  Klein's  examinations  in  twenty-three  cases:  We  con- 
clude from  these  microscopic  researches  that  the  anatomical  changes  of 
both  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  nephritis  are  commonly  present  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever.     If  they  are  mild  or  con- 
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fined  to  portions  of  the  kidneys,  no  symptoms  occur;  but  if  they  are 
sufficient  in  extent  or  degree  to  impair  the  function  of  these  organs,  then 
symptoms,  as  albuminuria,  diminution  of  urine,  etc.,  appear. 

1.  Parenchymatous  Nephritis,  Proliferation  of  Nuclei,  Hyaline  De- 
generation of  Arterioles,  The  Glomerulo-nephritis  of  Klebs, — Klein 
found  increase  of  nuclei  (probably  epithelial)  upon  the  glomeruli  and 
hyaline  degeneration  of  the  intima  of  minute  arteries,  especially  marked 
in  the  afferent  arterioles  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  intima  of  these 
vessels  was  in  places  so  swollen  as  to  resemble  cylindrical  or  spindle- 
shaped  hyaline  masses,  and  cause  narrowing  of  the  lumina  of  the  vessels 
in  which  this  degeneration  occurred.  Klein  observed  in  some  specimens 
so  great  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies 
that  circulation  through  them  was  obstructed.  In  the  more  advanced  or 
protracted  cases  this  hyaline  substance  in  the  glomeruli  began  to  assume 
a  fibrous  appearance.  Bowman's  capsule  was  considerably  thickened. 
This  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  Klein  discovered  in 
the  earliest  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation. 

Also  in  the  earliest  cases  the  multiplication  or  germination  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arterioles  was  observed,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels.  This 
change  in  the  muscular  element  was  found  in  the  arterioles  in  different 
parts  of  the  kidney,  but  it  was  most  conspicuous  in  these  vessels  at  their 
point  of  entrance  into  the  Malpighian  bodies;  and  it  was  distinctly  no- 
ticed in  other  arterioles,  both  in  the  cortex  and  in  the  base  of  the 
pyramids. 

In  the  glandular  portion  of  the  kidneys  other  anatomical  alterations 
were  observed,  indicating  parenchymatous  nephritis.  There  were  swell- 
ing of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  convoluted  tubes;  multiplication  of 
nuclei  of  epithelial  cells  especially  in  ascending  tubules,  which  lay  close 
to  the  afferent  arterioles  of  Malpighian  corpuscles;  granular  matter,  and  • 
even  blood,  in  the  cavity  of  Bowman's  capsule  and  in  the  convoluted 
tubes;  cloudy  swelling  and  granular  disintegration  of  epithelium  in 
some  parts  of  the  convoluted  tubes;  detachment  of  epithelium  from  the 
membrane  of  larger  ducts  of  the  pyramids  in  some  cases.  These 
parenchymatous  changes  are  already  known  to  the  profession  through 
the  observations  and  writings  of  Dickinson,  Fenwick,  Johnson,  John 
Simon,  and  others. 

Klein,  in  commenting  on  the  hyaline  degeneration  which  he  observed, 
states  that  Neelsen  found  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  of  the  pia  mater 
thickened,  highly  refractive,  and  of  a  lardaceous  appearance  in  certain 
acute  infectious  maladies,  as  variola,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  in  one 
case  of  scarlet  fever.^  Usually,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  capillaries 
were  thus  affected,  most  frequently  at  the  point  of  division  into  branch- 
lets.  In  a  few  instances  Neelsen  noticed  degeneration  of  arterioles 
extending  a  considerable  distance,  with  fusion  of  the  intima,  media,  and 
adventitia,  and  chemical  examination  showetl  that  the  substance  pro- 
duced by  this  degeneration  had  similar  properties  to  elastic  tissue. 
Although  the  examinations  by  Neelsen  relate  to  the  pia  mater,  two  of 

»  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  1876. 
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his  observations  are  especially  interesting — first,  that  the  hyaline  change 
affects  chiefly  vessels  near  their  point  of  branching;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  hyaline  substance  is  of  the  nature  of  elastic  tissue,  for  in  the  kidney 
in  scarlatinous  nephritis  the  arterioles  undergo  the  change  in  question 
chiefly  near  their  point  of  branching  into  the  capillaries  of  the  glome- 
rulus; and  the  intima  being  the  part  which  undergoes  the  hyaline 
change,  it  is  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  Klein,  that  the  same  substance 
is  produced  by  the  degeneration  in  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidney 
which  Neelsen  observed  in  the  pia  mater,  and  therefore  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  elastic  tissue. 

This  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  arterioles  is  also  very  marked  in  the 
spleen  in  scarlet  fever;  and  in  studying  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
intestines  and  spleen  in  tvphoid  fever,  Klein  has  found  the  same  degen- 
eration of  the  intima  of  the  minute  vessels.  lie  believes  tliat  this 
hyaline  change  and  the  proliferation  of  muscle-nuclei  which  thus  occur 
at  an  early  period  in  scarlet  fever  in  the  renal  vessels  when  the  kidneys 
become  affected  are  due  to  an  irritating  cause  acting  similarly  to  that  in 
typhoid  fever. 

Klein  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  examinations  of  the  scarlatinous 
kidney  made  by  Klebs,  who  attributed  the  diminished  urination  and  the 
ursemic  poisoning  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  do  not  exhibit 
any  marked  change  to  the  naked  eye,  to  what  he  designates  glomerulo- 
nephritis. Klebs  says:  '*  In  the  post-mortem  examination  the  kidneys 
are  found  slightly  or  not  at  all  enlarged,  firm,  .  .  .  the  parenchyma 
very  hypertemic.  Only  the  glomeruli  appear,  on  close  inspection,  pale 
Uke  small  white  dots.  The  urinary  tubes  are  often  not  changed  at  all. 
Occasionally  the  convoluted  tubes  are  slightly  cloudy.  The  microscopic 
exuni nation  shows  that  there  are  neither  interstitial  changes  nor  pro- 
liferation of  epithelium,  the  so-called  renal  catarrh  generally  supposed 
to  be  present  in  these  conditions  on  account  of  the  absence  of  other 
perceptible  derangements;  and  there  seems,  therefore,  leaving  out  the 
glomeruli,  the  congestion  of  the  kidneys  alone  to  remain  to  account  for 
the  symptoms  during  life.*'  But  that  mere  congestion  is  insuflicient  to 
produce  the  symptoms  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  cause 
them  under  other  circumstances.  Klebs  finds,  "on  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  glomerulus,  the  whole  space  of  the  capsule  filled  with 
small  somewhat  angular  nuclei,  embedded  in  a  finely  granular  mass. 
The  vessels  of  the  glomerulus  are  almost  completely  covered  by  nuclear 
masses." 

Klein,  commenting  on  these  examinations  by  Klebs,  states  that  in  all 
early  cases  which  he  examined  he  observed  great  abundance  of  nuclei 
of  the  glomeruli,  but  a  condition  like  that  described  and  figured  by 
Klebs '  he  has  seen  in  only  a  few  glomeruli ;  for  a  general  state  of  these 
bodies,  as  described  by  this  observer,  and  such  an  excessive  proliferation 
of  the  nuclei  that  the  bloodvessels  are  completely  compressed,  was  not 
seen  in  one  of  the  twenty- three  cases.  Klein  therefore  questions 
whether  the  diminished  urination  and  retention  of  urea  in  scarlet  fever, 
when  the  kidneys  do  not  exhibit  any  conspicuous  catarrhal  or  other 

^  Handbuch  der  Pathol.,  p.  646,  fig.  72. 
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change,  is  due,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  to  compression  of  the 
vessels  of  the  glomeruli  by  nuclear  germination,  but  believes,  rather, 
that  the  obstructed  circulation,  and  consequent  diminished  urinary 
excretion,  is  largely  due  to  the  changed  state  of  the  arterioles.  Klein 
adds  that  perhaps  undue  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  through  stimula- 
tion by  the  blood-irritant,  may  also  be  a  factor  in  causing  arrest  of  cir- 
culation in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  As  regards  cases  that  perished 
early,  he  found  the  parenchymatous  change  slight,  so  that  a  careful 
examination  was  required  in  order  to  detect  cloudy  swelling  and  gran- 
ular degeneration. 

2.  Interstitial  Nephritis, — A  second  set  of  changes  Klein  observed 
in  cases  that  died  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  In  such  cases  he 
found  changes  due  to  interstitial,  in  addition  to  those  produced  by  paren- 
chymatous, nephritis.  Round  cells,  lymphoid  cells,  or  whatever  else 
they  should  be  called,  were  seen  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  kidneys. 
In  the  kidneys  of  those  that  died  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the 
commencement  of  nephritis,  infiltration  with  round  cells  was  observed 
in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  largo  vascular  trunks.  At  a  later 
stage  this  infiltration  had  extended  into  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  and 
into  the  cortex.  The  gradual  increase  in  extent  and  intensity  of  this 
infiltration  was  so  decided  in  the  cases  which  Klein  observed,  that  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  when  interstitial  nephritis  occurs  it 
begins  about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  in  the  manner  already  stated — 
to  wit,  as  a  slight  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around  the  large  vascular 
trunks,  and  gradually  extends,  so  that  portions  of  the  cortex,  and  rarely 
portions  of  the  base  of  the  pyramids,  are  changed  into  firm,  pale,  round- 
cell  tissue,  in  which  the  original  tubes  of  the  cortex  become  lost. 

The  infiltration  of  the  cortex  with  round  cells,  beginning  at  the  roots 
of  the  interlobular  vessels,  spreads  rapidly  toward  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney,  and  laterally  among  the  convoluted  tube?  around  the  Malpighian 
bodies.  ...  In  the  course  of  this  process  considerable  parts  of  the 
peripheral  cortex,  occasionally  of  a  cuneiform  shape,  with  the  base 
nearest  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  become  changed  into  whitish,  firm, 
bloodless,  cellular  masses,  in  which  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  urinary 
tubes  are  only  imperfectly  recognized,  being  more  or  less  degenerated. 
In  some  cases  attended  by  this  infiltration  of  the  cortex,  Klein  observed 
a  more  or  less  dense  reticulation  of  fibres,  especially  around  the  inter- 
lobular arteries,  containing  in  its  meshes  lymph-cells,  chiefly  uninuclear. 

In  a  child  of  five  years  that  died  after  a  sickness  of  thirteen  days, 
Klein  found  evidence  of  intense  interstitial  inflammation,  and  also 
emboli,  consisting  of  fibrin  with  a  few  cells,  in  the  arteries,  both  in 
those  of  large  size  and  in  the  arterioles,  chiefly  where  they  enter  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles.  He  states  that  in  the  specimens  which  he  ex- 
amined the  more  intense  the  degree  of  interstitial  change,  the  greater 
was  the  enlargement  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  more  distinct  also  were  the 
evidences  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  in  the  urinary  tubes,  which 
either  contained  casts  or  were  in  process  of  destruction.  By  being 
crowded  with  inflammatory  products,  especially  cells,  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  were  obliterated,  undergoing  fibrous  degeneration.  A  very 
curious  fact  observed  was  the  deposit  of  lime  in  the  urinary  tubes,  first 
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of  the  cortex,  and  then  also  of  the  pyramids,  at  an  early  stage  of  scarlet 
fever,  when  the  kidneys  otherwise  showed  only  slight  change.  Several 
observers,  as  Biermer,  Coats,  and  Wagner,  have  each  described  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever  with  interstitial  nephritis,  which  they  consider  unusual; 
but  Klein  has  apparently  demonstrated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  large 
number  of  microscopic  examinations,  that  this  form  of  nephritis  is 
common  after  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 

Nephritis,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  gravity,  is  accompanied  by 
languor,  febrile  movement,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite  and  strength.  At 
first  the  patient  experiences  but  slight  pain  in  the  head  or  elsewhere 
and  the  quantity  of  urine  is  not  notably  diminished  ;  but  as  the  disease 
continues  urination  becomes  less  frequent  and  the  urine  more  scanty. 
Albuminuria  occurs,  while  the  urea  is  only  partially  excreted,  and 
therefore  it  accumulates  in  the  blood.  If  the  nephritis  be  so  severe  or 
protracted  that  this  principle  accumulates  to  a  certain  extent,  grave 
symptoms  occur,  as  headache,  vomiting,  apathy  or  restlessness,  and, 
more  dangerous  than  all,  eclampsia,  which  is  not  unusual  in  these 
cases.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  shows  the  presence  in 
this  liquid  of  blood-corpuscles,  granular  epithelial  cells,  and  hyaline  or 

S-anular  casts,  or  both.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  diminished, 
ut  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  render  the  specific 
gravity  as  high  or  higher  than  in  health. 

The  altered  state  of  the  blood  soon  gives  rise  to  transudation  of 
serum,  first  observed  in  most  cases  as  an  anasarca  occurring  in  the  feet 
and  ankles.  The  oedema,  if  not  checked  by  treatment  or  through  mild- 
ness of  the  disease,  extends  over  the  limbs,  scrotum,  and  sometimes 
upon  the  trunk.  It  is  well  if  the  dropsy  remain  limited  to  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to  occur,  if  the 
nephritis  continue,  in  and  around  the  internal  organs,  producing,  men- 
tioned in  the  order  of  frequency,  pulmonary  oedema,  effusion  into  the 
pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities,  the  pericardium,  the  encephalon,  and 
lastly  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  larynx,  causing  that  very  fatal 
complication,  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Although  this  is  the  common 
order  in  which  dropsies  occur,  exceptions  are  not  infrequent.  Even 
the  anasarca  may  not  be  the  first  to  appear,  although  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  has  the  precedence.  Thus,  Rilliet  relates  the  case 
of  a  boy  of  five  years  who  twenty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  six  hours  after  the  appearance  of  bloody  and  albuminous 
urine,  had  double  hydrothorax,  rapidly  developed.  As  long  as  the 
hydrothorax  continued  no  anasarca  was  observed,  but  as  it  declined 
anasarca  appeared.  Legendre  cites  a  case  in  which  oedema  of  the 
lungs  occurred  without  anasarca  or  other  dropsy.  Occasionally,  the 
anasarca  and  internal  dropsies  take  place  nearly  simultaneously.  The 
nephritis  and  consequent  serous  effusions  usually  appear  within  three 
weeks  after  scarlet  fever  ends,  but  cases  occur  in  which  the  effusions  are 
first  observed  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks.  The  patient  may 
be  considered  to  possess  immunity  from  this  sequel  if  he  have  reached 
the  close  of  the  fifth  week  after  the  abatement  of  scarlet  fever  without 
its  occurrence. 
The  dropsy  is  usually  acute,  but  it  may  assume  the  chronic  form. 
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since  the  nephritis  which  causes  it,  happily  curable  in  most  instances, 
may,  if  neglected,  become  chronic.  Whether  the  dropsy  in  itself 
involve  danger  depends  in  great  part  on  its  location.  Anasarca  and 
ascites  may  exist  a  long  time  with  little  suffering  or  danger,  but  a  small 
amount  of  serum  in  certain  other  localities  causes  alarming  symptoms 
and  speedy  death.  (Edema  of  the  lungs,  hydro-pericardium,  oedema 
of  the  glottis,  and  intracranial  effusions  are  always  dangerous,  and  the 
last  two  are  sometimes  fatal  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
(Edema  of  the  lungs  has  been  fatal  within  twelve  hours  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms  of  obstructed  respiration. 

Cerebral  symptoms  occurring  during  scarlatinous  nephritis  are  prob- 
ably sometimes  due  to  the  irritating  effect  of  the  retained  urea  on  the 
nervous  centre.  In  other  cases  the  cause  appears  to  be  cerebral  oedema 
or  compression  of  the  brain  by  effusion  of  serum  within  the  ventricles 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Headache,  dull  or  severe,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils  or  their  oscillation  in  a  uniform  light,  vomiting  with 
little  apparent  nausea,  are  common  symptoms  of  scarlatinous  nephritis 
when  it  has  continued  a  few  days,  and  the  excretion  of  urea  is  so 
diminished  that  this  substance  begins  to  exert  its  poisonous  effect  on 
the  system.  Such  symptoms  are  frequently  followed  by  somnolence, 
threatening  coma,  or  by  eclampsia,  unless  the  patients  are  promptly  and 
properly  treated.  In  some  patients  that  die  of  scarlatinous  nephritis, 
death  occurring  in  convulsions  or  coma,  no  appreciable  lesions  are 
observed  within  the  cranium,  unless  more  or  less  congestion,  the  fatal 
ending  being  attributable  to  the  uraemia.  In  other  instances  we  find 
an  effusion  of  serum  within  the  ventricles  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  Although  the  symptoms  in  scarlatinous  nephritis  and  uraemia 
may  appear  very  unfavorable,  the  prognosis  is  usually  good  under 
prompt  and  appropriate  treatment.  Thus  severe  convulsions  and  a 
degree  of  somnolence  that  bordered  on  coma  may  abate,  and  convales- 
cence be  fully  established  within  a  few  days.  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
announce  ten  recoveries  in  thirteen  patients  affected  with  convulsions 
due  to  this  renal  affection. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Scarlet  fever  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
constitutional  febrile  disease  of  an  ataxic  nature,  and  accompanied  by 
certain  inflammations,  necessarily  affects  the  composition  of  the  blood ; 
but  since  this  disease  varies  so  greatly  in  type  or  severity,  the  state  and 
appearance  of  this  liquid  also  vary.  At  the  autopsies  of  the  more 
malignant  cases  we  find  the  blood  dark  and  fluid,  with  small,  soft,  and 
dark  clots  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  In  other  cases  the  clots  are 
large,  firm,  and  solid,  as  described  in  a  preceding  page.  In  malignant 
cases  that  end  fatally  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  both  the  large  and 
small  ve^els  of  the  cerebral  meninges  and  the  brain  are  found  hyper- 
semic,  but  in  a  variable  degree.  In  those  who  die  in  coma,  preceded  by 
delirium  or  convulsions,  during  the  eruptive  stage,  the  intracranial  con- 
gestion is  usually  marked,  with  perhaps  some  transudation  of  serum,  but 
without  inflammatory  lesions.  The  fibrin  in  scarlet  fever  remains  in 
about  normal  proportion,  except  as  it  is  increased  by  inflammatory.com- 
plications.  Andral  found  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  blood-cor- 
puscles from  127  to  136  parts  in  1000. 
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The  respiratory  apparatus,  except  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  is 
usually  normal  when  no  complications  exist.  Samuel  Fenwick  ^  made 
post-mortem  examinations  in  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  concludes 
from  them  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  occurs  like  that  of  the  skin,  followed  by  desquamation  of 
the  epithelial  cells,  like  that  of  the  epidermis.  1  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  those  who  died  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  eruptive  stage,  and  have  not  found  any  unusual 
hyperaemia  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  except  when  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation,  usually  indicated  by  diarrhoea,  had  occurred  as  a  com- 
plication. 

In  some  cases  the  abdominal  organs  exhibit  changes  which  suggest  a 
resemblance  to  typhoid  fever.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  somewhat 
softened,  and  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands  are  thickened  and 
prominent,  but  less  in  degree  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  mesenteric 
glands  also  are  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.  In  other  patients  these  parts 
appear  normal. 

Klein  made  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  in  eight  cases,  and 
states  that  he  found  granular  opaque  swelling  of  liver-cells,  and  changes 
in  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  certain  arteries  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  kidneys,  which  have  been  described  above.  He  also 
found  evidences  of  interstitial  inflammation,  as  an  increase  of  round 
cells  and  connective  tissue  in  the  hver.  He  remarks  also  that  he 
observed  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  intima  of  arteries  in  the  spleen. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  swelling  and  softening  of  the  spleen  are 
exceptional  in  scarlet  fever,  but  are  sufficiently  common  to  merit  atten- 
tion. In  post-mortem  examinations  which  I  have  witnessed  nothing 
noteworthy  has  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  state  of  the  liver,  nor 
ordinarily  in  that  of  the  spleen. 

The  efflorescence,  though  one  of  the  anatomical  characters,  has  per- 
haps been  sufficiently  described  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  begins  over 
the  neck,  chest,  and  groins  as  numerous  reddish  points  not  larger  than 
a  pin's  head,  closely  crowded  together,  but  with  skin  of  normal  color 
between.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  efflorescence  and  aggregate 
normal  skin  over  a  given  area  are  about  equal.  If  the  cutaneous  circu- 
lation be  active  and  the  febrile  movement  be  considerable  these  spots 
extend  and  coalesce,  producing  an  efflorescence  like  erythema  or  like  the 
hue  of  a  boiled  lobster,  to  which  it  has  been  likened.  The  efliorescence, 
less  upon  the  face  than  upon  the  trunk,  contrasts  in  this  respect  with 
that  of  measles,  in  which  the  rash  is  full  in  the  face,  often  causing  some 
swelling  of  the  features.  It  is  also  less  upon  the  palmar  and  plantar 
surfaces  than  elsewhere.  It  scarcely  causes  any  perceptible  elevation 
of  the  skin,  but  in  certain  localities,  as  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  upon  the  forearms,  it  communicates  the  sensation  of  slight  rough- 
ness. The  seat  of  the  efflorescence  is  mainly  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  skin,  but  it  is  said  that  it  sometimes  has  occurred  upon  a  cicatrix, 
as  that  from  a  bum.  In  the  robust  and  in  favorable  cases  in  which  the 
circulation  is  active  the  rash  has  a  scarlet  hue,  and  when  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  are  emptied,  and  the  skin  rendered  pale  by  pressure  with  the 

*  London  Lancet,  July  23,  1864. 
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fingers,  the  circulation  immediately  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
In  malignant  cases  the  color  is  not  scarlet,  but  dusky  red,  and  so  slug- 
gish is  the  capillary  circulation  that  the  skin  when  pressed  upon  recovers 
the  blood  very  slowly.  In  grave  cases  also  extravasation  of  blood  in 
minute  points  or  transudation  of  its  coloring  matter  is  apt  to  occur  in 
portions  of  the  surface,  when,  of  course,  decolorization  is  not  fully  pro- 
duced by  pressure.  In  cases  ending  fatally,  during  the  eruptive  stage 
the  efflorescence  may  entirely  disappear  in  the  cadaver,  or  it  remains 
upon  parts  of  the  surface,  especially  depending  portions.  Desquamation 
is  attributable  to  the  exaggerated  proliferation  of  the  epidermis  and  the 
loosening  of  its  attachment  by  the  intiammation. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  the 
eruption,  no  symptoms  or  appearances  exist  which  enable  us  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis.  Positive  statement  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
attack  should  be  deferred,  for  the  credit  of  the  physician.  Still,  if  a 
child  with  no  appreciable  local  disease  sufficient  to  cause  the  symptoms 
a  few  days  after  exposure  to  scarlet  fever,  or  during  an  epidemic  of  this 
malady,  be  suddenly  seized  with  fever,  the  pulse  rising  to  110,  120,  or 
more,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or  105°,  scarlatina  should  be 
suspected.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  more  certain  at  this  early  stage 
if  vomiting  occur,  and  especially  if  the  fauces  be  red,  for  hyperaemia  of 
the  fauces,  due  to  commencing  pharyngitis,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  constant  of  the  local  manifestations  of  scarlatina. 

When  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  in  most 
instances  apparent.  The  punctate  character  of  the  eruption  before  it 
becomes  confluent,  its  occurrence  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
fever  begins  over  almost  the  entire  surface,  but  its  absence  or  scantiness 
upon  the  face,  and  especially  around  the  mouth,  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  diseases. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the  pro- 
fession, and,  though  the  ordinary  forms  of  these  maladies  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  cases  occur  in  which  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  attended  by  some  difficulty.  But  there  are  differences  in  the 
symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases  which  aid  in  discriminating 
one  from  the  other.  Measles  begins  with  marked  catarrhal  symptoms, 
as  if  from  a  severe  cold.  Mild  conjunctivitis,  causing  weak  and  watery 
eyes,  coryza,  and  mild  laryngo-bronchitis,  with  accompanying  cough, 
precede  the  eruption  three  or  four  days  and  continue  during  the  eruptive 
stage.  The  febrile  movement  in  the  prodromic  stage  of  measles  is 
remittent,  the  evening  temperature  being  two  or  three  degrees  higher 
than  that  in  the  morning.  Contrast  this  with  the  invasion  of  scarlet 
fever,  in  which  the  only  catarrh  is  that  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  sur 
faces,  and  there  is  consequently  little  or  no  cough,  and  the  febrile 
movement,  ordinarily  high  in  the  beginning,  is  nearly  uniform  in  the 
different  hours  of  the  day.  The  scarlatinous  eruption  appears,  as  we 
have  seen,  within  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  about  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  spreads  over  the  body  in  a  shorter  time  than  that 
of  measles,  which  appears  on  the  third  day.  The  rash  of  measles 
begins  to  fade  at  the  close  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  day  after  its 
appearance,  that  of  scarlet  fever  not  till  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
day.     In  nearly  all  cases  of  measles,  even  when  the  rash  is  confluent 
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upon  the  face  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  febrile  movement  and  vigorous  cutaneous  circulation,  we  observe 
the  characteristic  rubeolar  eruption  upon  certain  parts  of  the  surface, 
as  the  extremities,  which,  in  connection  with  the  history,  renders  diag- 
nosis certain. 

Erythema  resembles  the  scarlatinous  eruption,  but  its  duration  is 
commonly  shorter.  It  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  surface,  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  much  less  febrile  movement.  The  temperature  in 
erythema  does  not  usually  rise  above  100°,  unless  for  a  few  hours, 
whereas  in  scarlet  fever  it  continues  considerably  above  100°  for  several 
days.  The  scarlatinous  efflorescence  has  also  a  brighter  red  or  more 
scarlet  hue  than  that  of  erythema,  except  in  the  more  malignant  cases, 
in  which  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  renders  the  diagnosis  clear. 
But  an  important  aid  in  differentiating  the  one  from  the  other  of  these 
diseases  is  the  fact  that  in  erythema  there  is,  with  few  exceptions,  no 
ikucial  inflammation,  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  present  it 
is  slight  and  transient,  fading  within  a  day  or  two. 

Scarlet  fever  is  readily  diagnosticated  from  diphtheria,  although  the 
affinity  is  close  between  these  two  maladies.  The  early  appearance  of 
the  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  fauces  in  diphtheria,  its  absence  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  absence  of  any  appearance  resembling  it  until 
the  fever  has  continued  some  days,  and  the  characteristic  efflorescence 
upon  the  skin  in  scarlet  fever,  render  diagnosis  easy.  If  scarlet  fever 
have  continued  some  days  when  first  seen  by  the  physician,  the  diph- 
theritic pseudo-membrane  may  be  present  as  a  complication,  or  the 
feuces  may  present  an  appearance  like  diphtheria  from  ulceration  or 
sloughing  and  the  presence  of  foul  and  offensive  secretions,  which  pro- 
duce a  dark-grayish  and  fetid  mass  over  the  faucial  surface.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  character  of  the  disease  is  ascertained  by  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  especially  by  the  occurrence  of  the  scarlatinous 
eruption.  An  erythema  transient  and  limited  to  a  part  of  the  surface 
sometimes  appears  in  the  commencement  of  diphtheria,  and  at  a  later 
period,  as  a  result  of  the  toxaemia,  upon  the  extremities.  Roseoloid 
points  and  patches  oflen  occur  upon  the  extremities.  Both  kinds  of  rash 
can  be  readily  diagnosticated  froni  that  of  scarlet  fever,  for  the  erythema, 
as  has  been  stated,  is  transient  and  partial,  and  does  not  exhibit  minute 
points  of  deeper  injection,  while  the  toxsemic  rash  differs  in  form  and 
aspect  from  that  of  scarlet  fever,  and  appears  at  a  stage  when  the  scarla- 
tinous efflorescence  has  faded  or  begun  to  fade. 

The  efflorescence  of  rotheln  sometimes  closely  resembles  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  though  it  is  usually  more  like  that  of  mea^sles ;  but  it  is 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  symptoms  which  are  much  milder  than  those 
of  scarlet  fever,  and  it  begins  to  abate  as  early  as  the  third,  and  dis- 
appears on  the  fourth  day.  The  eyes  have  a  suffused  appearance,  the 
temperature  may  reach  102°  or  103°,  and  the  efflorescence  may  be  as 
general  over  the  body  as  that  of  scarlet  fever,  but  there  is  not  the  aspect 
of  serious  indisposition,  and  the  speedy  abatement  of  the  symptoms 
shows  that  the  disease  is  not  scarlet  fever. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  lorm  of  scarlet  fever, 
whether  mild  or  severe,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence 
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or  absence  of  complications  or  sequelae.  The  type  of  the  disease  ia 
sometimes  so  mild  throughout  an  epidemic  or  during  a  series  of  years 
that  death  seldom  occurs,  whatever  the  mode  of  treatment ;  but  after- 
ward the  type  changes,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  increases  and 
remains  high  till  another  mitigation  in  the  type  occurs. 

Sydenham,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  stated  that 
scarlet  fever,  as  he  saw  it  in  London,  was  so  mild  that  it  scarcely 
deserved  the  name  of  disease :  "  Vix  nomen  morbi  merebatur."  Morton 
some  years  later,  and  Huxham  in  the  following  century,  had  abundant 
reason  to  regret  the  change  of  type,  and  now  throughout  Great  Britain 
scarlet  fever  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  most  dreaded  of  the  diseases 
of  childhood.  In  Dublin  during  the  present  century,  prior  to  1834, 
scarlet  fever  was  uniformly  mild,  so  that  on  one  occasion  of  eighty 
patients  in  an  institution  all  recovered.  In  1834  the  type  of  the  disease 
totally  changed  and  epidemics  of  unusual  virulence  occurred.  The  type 
frequently  changes  from  mild  to  severe  or  severe  to  mild,  not  only  in 
consecutive  years,  but  in  consecutive  months.  A  few  years  since  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  New  York  treated  about  fifty  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  in  one  of  the  institutions  without  a  single  death,  but  a  few  months 
later  the  type  of  the  malady  changed,  and  his  own  son  was  among  those 
who  perished  from  it.  The  prevailing  type  of  the  disease  should  there- 
fore be  considered  in  giving  the  prognosis  when  in  the  commencement 
of  a  case  we  are  asked  the  probability  as  regards  the  termination. 

Extensive  statistics,  including  those  collected  by  Murchison  from 
various  sources,  show  that  in  different  epidemics  the  mortality  may 
vary  as  much  as  from  3  per  cent.  (Eulenberg,  of  Coblentz)  to  19.3  per 
cent,  (cases  seen  by  myself  in  New  York  City  in  1881-82,  many  of 
which  were  complicated  by  diphtheria),  or  even  to  34  per  cent  (epi- 
demic in  the  Palatinate  in  1868-89).  The  hospital  statistics  of  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  gave  46  deaths  in  87  cases,  or  about  53  per  cent. 

Observations  have  thus  far  failed  to  establish  any  connection  in  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  temperature  or  moisture  and  the  type  of 
scarlet  fever.  Grave  as  well  as  mild  epidemics  have  occurred  in  all 
climates  and  seasons. 

The  mortality  is  nearly  equal  in  the  two  sexes,  but  age  has  a  marked 
influence  on  the  percentage  of  deaths.  Comparatively  few  contract 
scarlet  fever  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  the  period  of  its  greatest 
mortality,  and  also  of  its  greatest  frequency,  is  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  six  years.  The  following  are  statistics  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
the  age  to  the  percentage  of  deaths : 

From  the  close      From  the  Rth  to 
Under  1  year.      of  Ist  till  close  the  12th 

of  6th  year.  year. 

Fleiahman,  Cases        .8  204  260 

Deaths     .6  88  51 

Isttoclosoof  6th  to  12th  From  the  12rti 

6th  year.  year.  to  aoth  year. 

Kraus,         Cases        .18  113  106  40 


Deaths     .4  29  10  2 

7th  to  16th  ] 
Cases        .        5  166  109 

Deaths     .1  24  10 
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2. 

Ca?es 
Deaths 

Under  I  year. 

.       43 
.       16 

From  lit  to  close 
of  6th  year. 

150 

81 

Overs  years. 

88 
8 

Cases 
Deaths 

Under  5  years 
.      101 
.        21 

6th  to  10th  year. 
126 
20 

loth  to  loth  year. 
47 
3 

Over  15  years. 
27 
0 

These  statistics,  which  I  believe  correspond  with  the  observations  of 
others,  show  that  although  few  cases  occur  in  the  first  year,  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  is  large,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  total  deaths  from 
this  malady  occur  under  the  age  of  six  years.  After  the  sixth  year  the 
greater  the  age  the  less  the  proportionate  number  of  deaths. 

Scarlet  fever  is  liable  to  so  many  complications  and  sequelae  that  a 
physician  should  not  predict  a  certain  favorable  termination  in  the 
beginning,  however  mild  and  regular  the  symptoms  may  be.  But  a 
fevorable  result  may  be  expected  if  the  attack  be  mild,  the  efflorescence 
appear  at  the  proper  time  and  extend  over  the  entire  surface,  the  angina 
be  moderate  and  accompanied  by  little  or  no  cellulitis  or  adenitis,  with 
pulse  under  140,  temperature  not  above  103°,  and  no  marked  nervous 
symptoms. 

Whether  the  complications  or  sequelae  be  dangerous  depends  upon 
their  character.  Rheumatism  has  never  in  my  practice  been  dangerous, 
nor  has  it  materially  retarded  convalescence,  except  when  it  affected  the 
heart,  causing  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  when  it  involves  great  danger. 
Nephritis,  if  it  be  moderate,  attended  by  little  albuminuria  and  serous 
effusion,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  few  renal  casts  in  the  urine,  commonly 
ends  favorably  under  judicious  treatment,  as  we  have  already  stated ; 
but  severe  nephritis,  with  abundant  albuminuria  and  casts  and  serous 
effusions,  soon  gives  rise  to  alarming  symptoms,  and  is  the  cause  of  death 
in  a  considerable  number  of  instances.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  angina,  which  occurs  in  all  grades  of  severity.  If  it  be  attended 
by  much  cellulitis,  with  considerable  ulceration  or  necrosis,  the  state  is 
one  of  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  administering  sufficient 
nutriment,  as  well  aa  from  the  diminished  assimilation  and  the  loss  of 
strength  due  to  the  prolonged  inflammatory  fever,  the  septic  poisoning, 
and  the  occasional  hemorrhages.  Complication  by  pharyngeal  or  nasal 
diphtheria,  now  so  common  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  also  greatly 
increases  the  danger. 

Many  cases,  even  when  their  course  is  normal  and  without  complica- 
tions, involve  danger,  and  some  are  necessarily  fatal,  from  the  direct 
effect  of  scarlatinous  blood-poisoning.  Such  are  grave  or  malignant 
forms  of  the  disease  which  the  experienced  eye  recognizes  at  a  glance. 
Death  often  occurs  rapidly  from  the  toxaemia.  Such  cases  are  charac- 
terized by  high  temperature  (105°  or  106°),  rapid  pulse,  dusky-red  hue 
of  the  surface  from  languid  capillary  circulation,  pungent  heat,  frequent 
vomiting,  diarrhceal  stools,  a  dry-brown  tongue,  and  marked  nervous 
symptoms,  such  as  delirium,  great  restlessness,  or  stupor.  Not  a  few 
in  this  form  of  scarlet  fever  taJce  eclampsia,  which  is  apt  to  be  severe 
and  repeated,  and  to  end  in  fatal  coma. 

Other  inflammatory  complications   and  sequelae,  which  have  been 
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described  in  the  preceding  pages,  retard  convalescence  and  jeopardize 
the  life  of  the  patient,  such  as  empyema,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and 
pneumonia.  Otitis  media  is  seldom  immediately  dangerous,  although  it 
may  be  painful  and  involve  serious  consequences,  even  a  fatal  meningitis, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  after  months  or  years  of  otorrhoea.  Anoma- 
lous cases  are  believed  to  be,  as  a  rule,  more  dangerous  than  such  as  are 
attended  by  an  early  and  fiiU  efflorescence  and  have  the  usual  symptoms. 

Treatment.  Prophylaxis. — Since  the  discovery  by  Jenner  of  the 
prophylactic  power  of  vaccination  as  regards  smallpox,  the  attention  of 
the  profession  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  prevention  of  scarlet 
fever.  Belladonna  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  by  a  class  of 
practitioners  who  believe  in  the  theory  that  an  agent  which  produces 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  a  disease  is  antagonistic  to  that  disease, 
and  therefore  tends  to  prevent  it,  or,  if  it  be  present,  to  render  it 
milder;  and  since  this  herb  causes  an  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  and 
redness  of  the  fauces,  it  was  selected  as  the  proper  preventive  and 
remedial  agent  for  scarlet  fever.  Its  use,  however,  for  this  purpose  has 
been  fruitless,  and  it  is  now  nearly  or  quite  discarded. 

It  is  probable,  from  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  that 
scarlet  fever  occasionally  occurs  in  the  domestic  animals  during  epidemics 
of  the  disease  in  children.  It  is  stated  that  Spinola  obser\'ed  it  in  the 
horse;  that  Heira  saw  a  dog  that  occupied  the  same  bed  with  a  scarla- 
tinous patient  sicken  with  fever,  which  was  followed  by  desquamation; 
that  Letheby  saw  scarlatina  in  swine,  and  Kraus  in  young  cattle. 
Prominent  veterinary  surgeons,  as  Williams,  of  Great  Britain,  admit  the 
occurrence  of  scarlatina  in  animals,  and  the  hope  has  arisen  that  since 
smallpox  is  modified  in  cattle  so  as  to  afford  us  the  vaccine  virus,  per- 
haps scarlet  fever  may  also  be  modified  by  passing  through  one  of  the 
lower  animals,  so  that  a  milder  and  less  fatal  form  of  the  disease  might 
be  produced  in  man  by  inoculation  from  the  animal.  This  theory, 
though  it  deserves  investigation,  is  far  from  being  established.  It  has 
not  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  shown  that  scarlet  fever  is  milder  in 
any  animal  than  in  man,  nor,  if  we  admit  that  it  is  modified  in  the 
animal,  is  it  certain  that  the  disease  could  be  returned  to  man  in  the 
modified  form.  In  the  iV".  Y.  Medical  Record  for  March  24,  1883, 
some  experiments  are  detailed  by  S.  W.  Strickler  of  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  He  cites  the  experiments  of  Caze  and  Feltz,  who  injected 
scarlatinal  blood  under  the  skin  of  sixty-six  rabbits,  and  of  these  sixty- 
two  died  within  eighteen  hours  to  fourteen  days,  which  indicated  a 
highly  poisonous  state  of  the  blood  employed,  either  septic  or  scarla- 
tinous, and  certainly  no  mitigation  of  the  virulence  of  the  scarlet  fever. 
Strickler  obtained  from  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  nasal  mucus  from  a 
horse  supposed  to  have  scarlatina,  and  with  it  inoculated  twelve  children, 
all  of  whom  had  sores  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  with  redness  of  the 
skin  around  the  sores,  and  in  some  instances  swelling  of  the  adjacent 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is  stated  that  the  children  thus  inoculated  did 
not  contract  scarlet  fever  subsequently  when  they  were  exposed  to 
it.  Obviously,  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  such  experiments  upon 
children,  so  that  they  may  not  be  repeated,  but  a  movement  has  been 
made  in  one  of  the  New  York  medical  societies  looking  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  competent  committee  to  investigate  them.  Some  of  the  promi- 
nent veterinary  surgeons  of  this  city  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  experiments  thus  far  made,  since  they  are  in  doubt  whether  the  virus 
employed  was  that  of  the  genuine  disease. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  one  not  yet  eluci- 
dated, whether  or  to  what  extent  disinfectant  and  antiseptic  remedies 
administered  internally,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  infectious  maladies 
in  those  who  have  been  exposed,  and  aid  in  curing  those  who  are  sick 
with  them.  Sodium  sulpho-carbolate,  from  which,  by  decomposition  in 
the  system,  carbolic  acid  is  supposed  to  be  set  free,  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  administered  to  adults  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty 
grainy  and  to  children  in  doses  proportionate  to  their  age.  Declat  has 
prepared  a  syrup  of  phenic  (carbolic)  acid  as  a  preventive  and  curative 
agent  in  the  infectious  diseases.  It  is  now  employed  by  several  of  the 
iJew  York  physicians,  but  thus  far  the  statistics  of  its  use  are  not  suflS- 
cient  to  determine  its  efficacy.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  so-called 
antiseptics  can,  on  account  of  their  toxic  properties,  be  used  with  safety 
in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  be  antidotal  to  the  specific  principle  of  any 
of  the  infectious  maladies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend  in  this  treatise  any  remedial 
agent  that  has  not  been  fully  tried  and  its  efficacy  determined ;  but 
from  observations  made  by  myself  in  nearly  twenty  families  in  which 
scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  I  am  convinced  that  boracic  acid  (acidum 
boricum),  an  antiseptic  recently  introduced  into  our  Pharmacopoeia, 
deserves  trial  as  a  preventive  and  antidote  of  scarlet  fever  as  well  as 
diphtheria.  The  good  result  in  my  practice  from  the  use  of  this  agent, 
which  only  extends  over  about  six  months,  may  be  due  to  the  present 
type  of  scarlet  fever,  but  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  favorable  progress 
of  the  cases  which  appeared  very  grave  in  the  beginning,  at  the  small 
mortality,  and  at  the  large  proportion  of  well  children  exposed  to  scar- 
latinous cases  that  escaped  infection,  to  whom  this  medicine  was  regu- 
larly administered.  Boric  (boracic)  acid  ha^  been  recently  used  by 
aurists  with  remarkable  success  in  suppurating  and  granulating  otitis 
media,  and  by  oculists  as  an  eye-wash.  E.  R.  Squibb  says  of  it 
{EpheyneriSj  May,  1883):  ''A  solution  saturated  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures contains  between  4  and  5  per  cent It  is  a  very  bland  and  ' 

soothing  application,  whether  applied  in  powder  or  solution,  relieving 

irritation  and  reducing  suppuration It  has  been  administered 

internally  in  large  doses  without  any  disturbing  effect.  The  prepara- 
tion which  I  have  employe<l  is  one  found  in  the  shops,  with  the  name 
listerine,  prepared  by  a  Western  pharmaceutical  firm.  It  contains, 
according  to  the  manufacturers,  the  "essential  antiseptic  constituents 
of  thyme,  eucalyptus,  baptisia,  gaultheria,  and  mentha  arvensis,*'  and 
also  two  grains  of  benzo-boracic  acid  in  each  drachm.  The  dose  of 
listerine  which  I  have  employed  for  an  adult  is  one  teaspoonful,  con- 
siderably diluted  with  cold  water.  A  child  of  five  years  can  take  ten 
to  fifteen  drops  every  two  to  four  hours.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  use  of  boracic  acid  as  an  antidote  to  the  scarlatinous 
poison,  without  sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  speak  positively 
of  its  efficacy,  but  with  the  hope  and  expectation,  from  observing  its 
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apparent  effects  in  seventeen  families  afflicted  with  scarlet  fever,  that  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  our  means  of  controlling  this  much- 
dreaded  and  fatal  malady. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  most  reliable  and  certain 
prophylaxis  is  the  isolation  of  patient  and  nurses,  and  the  thorough  and 
judicious  employment  of  disinfectants  upon  their  persons  and  in  the 
apartments.  All  furniture  and  articles  not  absolutely  required  should 
be  removed  from  the  sick-room,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
it  except  the  medical  attendant  and  nurses.  Constant  ventilation  should 
be  insisted  on  by  lowering  the  upper  and  raising  the  lower  sash  of  the 
window  two  or  three  inches  in  mild  weather.  Even  in  stormy  weather 
sufficient  ventilation  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  without  exposing  the 
patient  to  currents  of  air,  which  should  be  avoided. 

Since  the  exhalations  from  the  body,  the  various  excretions,  and  the 
epidermic  cells  shed  so  abundantly  in  the  desquamative  period  contain 
the  scarlatinous  poison,  measures  should  be  employed  to  disinfect  them, 
in  so  far  as  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patient  will  allow.  Vessels 
which  receive  the  excretions  should  contain  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of 
lime,  or  other  disinfectant,  and  they  should  be  immediately  emptied  and 
cleaned  after  use.  By  the  frequent  application  of  disinfecting  washes 
to  the  nostrils  and  fauces  the  secretions  from  these  surfaces  are  to  a 
great  extent  deprived  of  their  contagiousness.  If  otorrhoea  occur, 
boracic  acid,  so  serviceable  in  its  treatment,  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  but 
in  addition  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm  carbolized  water,  one 
drachm  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  this  should  be  con- 
tinued during  convalescence,  for  cases  occur  which  show  that  the  dis- 
charge from  the  ear  is  probably  the  vehicle  by  which  the  virus  is 
communicated.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  week  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  rash  children  in  scarlet  fever  experience  relief  from  inunc- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  if  carbolic  acid  be  added  to  the  substance  which 
is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  inunction  be  made  twice  daily  over 
the  entire  surface,  contamination  of  the  air  through  the  exfoliations  and 
exhalations  from  the  skin  is  in  great  part  prevented.  The  late  William 
Budd,  of  Bristol,  England,  was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  inunction 
of  the  surface  twice  daily  with  sweet  oil,  which  answered  the  purpose 
^  of  preventing  dissemination  of  epideimic  particles  through  the  air  :  and 
we  will  presently  see  how  successful  were  his  precautionary  measures. 

A  convalescent  child  shouhl  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  chil- 
dren till  three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed  and  desquamation  has  ceased; 
and  all  who  are  liable  to  take  the  malady  should  be  excluded  from  the 
room  in  which  a  case  has  occurred  for  a  longer  period,  and  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  disinfected  by  burning  sulphur  or  other  methods. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  enforces  the  following  excellent  regu- 
lations to  prevent  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  other  acute  in- 
fectious maladies : 

"  Care  of  Patients. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  no  person  except  the  physician,  nurse,  or  mother  allowed  to  enter 
the  room  or  to  touch  the  bedding  or  clothing  used  in  the  sick-room  until 
they  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 
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"  Infected  Articles. — All  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  articles  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patient  should  be  removed  from  the 
sick-room.  Articles  used  about  the  patients,  such  as  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, blankets,  or  clothes,  must  not  be  removed  from  the  sick-room 
until  they  have  been  disinfected  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  the  fol- 
lowing disinfecting  fluid ;  eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid,  three  gallons  of  water.  They  should  be  soaked  in  this 
fluid  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  then  placed  in  boiling  water  for  washing. 

"A  piece  of  muslin  one  foot  square  should  be  dipped  in  the  same 
solution  and  suspended  in  the  sick-room  constantly,  and  the  same 
should  be  done  in  the  hallway  adjoining  the  sick-room. 

"  All  vessels  used  for  receiving  the  discharges  of  patients  should  have 
some  of  the  same  disinfecting  fluid  constantly  therein,  and  immediately 
after  being  used  by  the  patient,  should  be  emptied  and  cleansed  witk 
boiling  water.  Water-closets  and  privies  should  also  be  disinfected 
daily  with  the  same  fluid  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  one  pound 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  one  or  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid. 

**  All  straw  beds  should  be  burned. 

"  It  is  advised  not  to  use  handkerchiefs  about  the  patient,  but  rather 
soft  rags,  for  cleansing  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  which  should  be  imme- 
diately thereafter  burned. 

"The  ceilings  and  side-walls  of  a  sick-room  after  removal  of  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lime- washed,  and  the  wood- 
work and  floor  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water." 

By  such  measures  of  prevention  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Budd  for  years  recommended  similar  precautions  in  the  families  which 
he  attended,  and  the  following  is  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the  result: 
**The  success  of  this  method  in  my  own  hands  has  been  very  remark- 
able. For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  I  have  em- 
ployed it  in  a  very  wide  field,  I  have  never  known  the  disease  to  spread 
beyond  the  sick-room  in  a  single  instance,  and  in  very  few  instances 
within  it.  Time  after  time  I  have  treated  this  fever  in  houses  crowded 
from  attic  to  basement  with  children  and  others,  who  have  nevertheless 
escaped  infection.  The  two  elements  in  the  method  are  separation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  disinfection  on  the  other.*'* 

Hygienic  Treatment. — The  room  occupied  by  a  scarlatinous  patient 
should  be  commodious  and  sufficiently  ventilated.  Its  temperature 
should  be  uniform  at  about  70°  during  the  course  of  the  fever.  When 
the  fever  begins  to  abate  and  desquamation  commences,  a  temperature 
of  72®  to  75°  is  preferable,  so  that  there  is  less  danger  that  the  surface 
may  be  chilled  during  unguarded  moments,  as  at  night,  when  the  body 
may  be  accidentally  uncovered,  since  sudden  cooling  of  the  surface  at 
this  time  may  cause  nephritis  or  some  other  dangerous  inflammation. 
Henoch  does  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  the  nephritis  is  commonly 
produced  by  catching  cold,  but  many  observations  show  that  those  who 
are  carefiilly  protected  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  who  remain 
during  convalescence  in  a  warm  room,  and  are  protected  by  abundant 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  January  9,  1869. 
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clothing,  more  frequently  escape  this  complication  than  such  as  are 
under  no  restraint  of  this  kind  and  are  carelessly  exposed  in  times  of 
changeable  weather.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  a  certain  proportion 
suffer  from  nephritis  however  judicious  the  after-treatment  may  be. 
The  best  hygienic  management  does  not  always  prevent  its  occurrence. 
The  patient  should  not,  therefore,  leave  the  house  until  four  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fever,  and  in  inclement  weather  not  till  a  longer 
time  has  elapsed.  So  long  as  desquamation  is  going  on  and  the  skin 
has  not  regained  its  normal  function,  the  patient  should  remain  indoor, 
and  when  finally  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  house  he  should  be  warmly 
clothed. 

Therapeutic  Treatment. — In  order  to  treat  scarlet  fever  success- 
fully, it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  self-Umited  disease, 
running  for  a  certain  time  and  through  certain  stages,  and  that  it  is  not 
abbreviated  by  any  known  treatment.  Therapeutic  measures  can  only 
moderate  its  symptoms  and  render  it  milder.  The  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease is  indicated  by  its  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  are  to  a  certain 
extent  under  our  control. 

Mild  Cases. — A  patient  with  a  temperature  under  103°,  and  with 
only  a  moderate  angina,  does  not  require  active  treatment,  but,  however 
light  the  disease,  he  should  always  be  in  bed  and  in  a  room  of  uniform 
temperature,  as  stated  above.  Instaaces  have  come  to  my  notice  in  the 
poor  families  of  New  York  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  not  diagnosticated, 
and  the  patients  were  allowed  to  go  about  the  house,  and  even  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  eruptive  stage,  till  some  severe  complication  or  an 
aggravation  of  the  type  created  alarm  and  medical  advice  was  sought, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  grave  and  dangerous  condition  had,  through 
carelessness  and  ignorance,  resulted  from  a  mild  and  favorable  form  of 
the  malady.  The  physician,  when  summoned  to  a  case  however  mild, 
should  never  fail  to  take  the  temperature,  note  the  pulse,  inspect  the 
fauces,  and  inquire  in  reference  to  the  fecal  and  urinary  evacuations, 
that  he  may  detect  early  any  unfavorable  changes  which  may  occur. 

Since  in  all  cases  angina  and  more  or  less  blood-deterioration  are 
present,  the  following  prescription  will  be  found  useful  in  mild  as  well 
as  severe  scarlet  fever: 

R. — Potass,  chlorat.    . ^ij. 

Tr.  ferri  chloridi fzij. 

Syrupi f^iv. — Misce. 

8ig. — Half  a  tea»poonfnl  every  hour  to  two  hours  to  a  child  of  three  years ;  a 
teaspoon ful  to  a  child  of  six  years. 

Small  doses  of  this  medicine  frequently  administered  act  beneficially 
on  the  surface  of  the  throat  and  tend  to  prevent  the  anaemia  which  is 
so  common  after  scarlet  fever.  If  the  medicine  be  given  gradually 
diluted  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  water,  the  effect  is  better  on 
the  inflamed  fauces.  Potassium  chlorate  is  known  to  be  an  irritant  to 
the  kidneys  in  large  doses,  causing  intense  hyperaemia  of  these  organs, 
with  bloody  urine  or  suppression  of  urine.  The  melancholy  fate  of 
Fountaine,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  one  ounce  of  this  medicine,  is 
known  to  the  profession.      I  have  seen  a  similar  instance  in  a  child. 
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But  doses  of  one  to  four  grains,  according  to  the  age,  can  be  admin- 
istered with  safety  to  children,  so  that  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and 
a  half  are  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  quantity  much  exceeding 
this  amount  involves  risk.  In  mild  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  the 
throat  by  topical  measures,  the  above  prescription  producing  sufficient 
local  effect,  but  camphorated  oil  may  be  used  externally.  I  ordinarily 
prescribe  quinine  in  small  doses  for  this  form  of  scarlatina,  as  in  the 
following  formula : 

R. — Qiiiniaj  sulphat pr.  xvj. 

Ext.  glyt-yrrhiziB Jss. 

Syr.  pruni  virginiansB  .....    /^ij. — Misce. 

Si^ — One  teaspoonful  every  fourth  hour  to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years,  the 
potaBaium  chlorate  and  iron  mixture  being  administered  twice  between. 


The  treatment  of  scarlatina  by  antiseptic  remedies  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

The  itching  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  which  increase  the  discomfort 
of  the  patient  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  scarlatina,  are  relieved  by  fre- 
quently anointing  the  whole  body  with  vaseline,  cold  cream,  or  butter 
of  cocoa.  Carbolic  acid  is  an  efficient  remedy  for  pruritus,  while  it  is 
also  a  disinfectant.     It  may  be  used-  in  the  following  formula : 

R  — Acidi  cfirbolici zj. 

Vaseline ^iv. — Misce. 

Sig  — To  be  applied  over  the  entire  surface. 

In  New  York  leaf  lard  has  long  been  employed  as  an  unguent  over 
the  entire  surface  in  scarlet  fever,  and  patients  experience  benefit  from 
it.  Alcohol  and  water  or  vinegar  and  water  are  sometimes  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  linen  should  be  changed  every  day  and  the 
bed  thoroughly  aired. 

OrdixN'ary  Cases  and  Cases  op  Severe  Type. — A  safe  tempera- 
ture in  scarlet  fever  may  be  considered  at  or  below  103°.  If  it  rise 
above  this,  measures  designed  to  abstract  heat  are  very  important — more 
important  even  in  many  cases  than  the  medicinal  agents  which  are  com- 
monly used  to  combat  this  disease.  Since  a  high  temperature  retards 
assimilation,  promotes  deleterious  tissue  change,  and  causes  rapid  emacia- 
tion and  loss  of  strength,  measures  designed  to  reduce  it  are  urgently 
needed.  *'The  production  of  heat  depends  chiefly  on  oxidation  of  the 
constitutents  of  the  body**  (Billroth).  Therefore  fever  indicates  an 
increase  of  the  oxidation  and  a  molecular  disintegration  above  the 
healthy  standard.  Hence,  the  augmentation  of  urea  in  the  urine  and 
the  progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of  weight  which  characterize  the 
febrile  state.  Fever  also  diminishes  the  secretions  by  which  food  is 
digested  and  destroys  the  appetite,  so  that  repair  of  the  waste  is  in- 
sufficient. Moreover,  a  high  temperature  continuing  for  a  time  tends 
to  produce  degenerative  changes,  albuminous  and  fatty,  in  the  tissues, 
the  more  rapidly  the  higher  the  temperature,  so  that  the  functions  of 
organs  are  seriously  impaired.  Among  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
tissue-changes  is  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  heart.    In  dogs  and  rabbits  that  have  perished  from  a  high  tempera- 
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ture  artificially  produced  by  experimenters  granular  clouding  of  the 
elementary  tissues  has  been  found  after  death.*  A  high  temperature, 
therefore,  in  itself  involves  danger,  and  if  it  occur  in  an  ataxic  disease 
like  scarlet  fever,  and  be  protracted,  it  greatly  diminishes  the  chances 
of  a  favorable  issue. 

The  temperature  can  be  reduced  without  shock  or  injury  to  the  child 
by  the  judicious  use  of  cold  water  externally.  The  cold  water  treat- 
ment is  not  necessary  if  the  temperature  be  under  103°,  though  useful 
if  judiciously  employed  by  sponging  when  the  temperature  is  at  102*^ 
or  103°  ;  but  if  it  rise  above  103°  it  is  required,  and  the  more  urgently 
the  higher  the  temperature.  The  external  use  of  cold  water  as  an 
antipyretic  in  the  febrile  diseases  is  now  most  universally  recommended 
by  physicians,  but  it  still  meets  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  families, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  exan thematic  fevers,  and  the  direc- 
tions for  its  employment  are  therefore  not  apt  to  be  fully  carried  out 
during  the  absence  of  the  medical  attendant.  The  old  theory  that  the 
fevers  require  warmth  and  sweating  has  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  that  some  years  longer  will  be  required  for  its  removal. 

The  modes  of  applying  cold  water  recommended  by  cautious  and 
experienced  physicians  are  various.  Von  Ziemssen  recommended  that 
the  patient  be  immersed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  and  cool 
water  be  gradually  added  till  the  temperature  fall  to  77°.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  patient  is  returned  to  his  bed,  his  surface  dried,  and  he  is 
covered  by  the  proper  bedclothes,  when  his  temperature  will  probably 
be  found  reduced  two  or  two  and  a  half  degrees.  If  the  patient  com- 
plain of  chilliness  or  his  pulse  be  feeble,  he  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  bath  and  stimulants  administered,  either  wliiskey  or 
brandy,  for  if  the  extremities  remain  cool  and  the  capillary  circulation 
sluggish,  the  effect  may  be  injurious,  since  some  internal  inflammation 
may  arise  to  complicate  the  fever.  Under  such  circumstances  increased 
alcoholic  stimulation  is  required. 

The  cold  pack  is  also  effectual  for  reducing  the  temperature.  The 
patient  is  placed  upon  a  mattrass  protected  by  oil  cloth,  and  is  covered 
by  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  70°.  This  is  covered 
by  one  or  two  blankets.  In  half  an  hour  he  is  returned  to  bed,  and  will 
be  found  to  have  a  temperature  two  or  three  degrees  less  than  that  before 
the  bath.  Another  method  is  to  apply  the  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at 
90°,  and  then  reduce  the  temperature  by  adding  water  at  a  lower  degree 
from  a  sprinkler.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  prefer  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature by  the  constant  application  to  the  head  of  an  India-rubber  bag 
containing  ice.  The  bags  should  be  about  one-third  filled,  so  that  it 
should  fit  over  the  head  like  a  cap.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  potent  means 
of  abstracting  heat,  at  least  when  the  temperature  is  at  or  above  104°,  a 
similar  application  should  be  made  by  an  elongated  rubber  bag  lying  over 
the  neck  and  extending  from  ear  to  ear.  Cold  applied  over  the  great 
vessels  of  the  neck  promptly  abstracts  heat  from  the  blood,  while  it 
diminishes  the  pharyngitis,  adenitis,  and  cellulitis ;  which  is  an  impor- 

^  See  experiments  by  Mr.  J.   W.  Leggy  Lond.  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  toI.  zxiv., 

and  others. 
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tant  gain.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  sponge  frequently  the  hands 
and  arms  with  cool  water.  If  the  temperature  with  tliis  treatment  be 
not  suflSciently  reduced,  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  muslin  frequently 
wrung  out  of  ice-water  should  be  placed  along  the  arms  and  upon  either 
side  of  the  face.  By  such  local  measures,  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
patient  and  without  any  shock  or  perturbing  eflfect  on  the  system,  we 
can  reduce  the  temperature  two  or  three  degrees.  By  adding  alcohol  or 
one  of  the  alcoholic  compounds  to  the  water  the  popular  objection  to  the 
use  of  cold  is  overcome. 

Trousseau,  in  the  treatment  of  sthenic  cases  attended  by  a  high  tem- 
perature, was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  patient  naked  in  a  bath-tub,  and 
directing  three  or  four  pailfuls  of  water  to  be  thrown  over  him  in  a 
space  of  time  varying  from  one  quarter  of  a  minute  to  one  minute,  after 
which  he  was  returned  to  bed  and  covered  by  tlie  bedclothes  without 
being  dried.  Reaction  immediately  occurred,  often  with  more  or  less 
perspiration.  This  treatment  was  repeated  once  or  twice  daily,  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms.  Trousseau,  alluding  to  this  treatment, 
says:  "I  have  never  administered  it  without  deriving  some  benefit." 
But  the  application  of  cold  water  in  a  manner  that  does  not  excite  or 
Wghten  the  patient  seems  preferable.  Henoch,  having  a  large  experi- 
ence, gives  the  following  advice  in  reference  to  the  water  treatment : 
"If  the  fever  continue  high  and  the  apparently  malignant  symptoms 
described  above  develop,  the  head  should  be  covered  with  an  ice-bag, 
....  and  the  child  placed  in  a  lukewarm  bath,  not  under  25°  R. 
(88.25°F.).  I  decidedly  oppose  cooler  baths,  because  in  scarlatina,  which 
presents  a  tendency  to  heart-failure,  cold  may  produce  an  unexpected 
rapid  collapse  more  than  in  any  other  affection.  But  I  strongly  recom- 
mend washing  the  entire  body  every  three  hours  with  a  sponge  dipped 
in  cool  water  and  vinegar."'  In  grave  cjises  with  a  high  temperature  the 
application  of  cold  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  decided  reduction  of 
heat,  otherwise  the  full  benefit  from  its  use  is  not  obtained.  With  proper 
stimulation  and  proper  precautions  prostration  does  not  occur  from  the 
ice-bags  to  the  head  and  neck  and  cool  sponging  of  other  parts,  so  long 
as  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  102°  or  103°,  The  danger 
alluded  to  by  Henoch  can  only  occur  from  the  use  of  the  pack  or  general 
bath,  and  the  water  treatment  can  be  efficiently  carried  out  and  the  tem-. 
perature  sufficiently  reduced  without  resorting  to  these.  Even  Currie, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  benefit  from  the  cold  water 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever  in  an  age  when  the  sweating  treatment,  and 
even  the  exclusion  of  cool  and  fresh  air  from  the  apartment,  were  deemed 
necessary,  recommended  cold  effusion  only  in  sthenic  cases  with  full  and 
strong  pulse,  and  he  mentions  as  a  warning  two  cases  with  quick  and 
feeble  pulse  and  cool  extremities  in  which  death  occurred  immediately 
after  the  use  of  the  water. 

Sodium  salicylate  is  in  some  instances  a  useful  remedy  for  the  reduce- 
tion  of  heat  in  the  infectious  diseases.  It  seems  to  be  more  decidedly 
antipyretic  than  quinine  in  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  though 
somewhat  depressing  to  the  heart's  action.     James  Couldrey  writes  to 


^  Diseases  of  Children. 
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the  London  Lancet  (Dec.  1882,  p.  1064)  that  he  has  derived  great 
benefit  from  its  use  in  seven  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  He  administered  it 
every  two  hours  till  ringing  in  the  ears  was  produced,  and  afterward 
every  four  hours,  prescribing  one  gi-ain  for  each  year  in  the  age  of  the 
patient.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  remedy  when  the  pulse  is  full 
and  strong  and  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  cold 
water  treatment 

Aconite  and  veratrum  viride  reduce  fever,  but  they  are  too  depressing 
to  be  safely  employed  in  grave  scarlet  fever,  and  their  antipyretic  effect 
is  less  than  that  of  water.  The  use  of  digitalis  might  be  suggested  by 
the  quick  and  feeble  pulse  in  certain  cases  that  are  attended  by  high 
temperature,  but  the  judgment  of  the  profession  is  for  the  most  part  against 
its  use  in  such  cases.  What  Stille  and  Maisch  state  of  its  employment 
in  typhoid  fever  appears  equally  applicable  to  scarlet  fever:  '*Even  its 
advocates  have  not  shown  that  it  abridges  the  disease  or  lessens  its 
mortality,  while  it  is  abundantly  demonstrated  to  impair  the  digestion, 
reduce  the  strength,  and  even  to  occasion  sudden  death.  The  use  of 
digitalis  in  other  forms  of  fever  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  justifies 
the  judgment  of  Traube,  that  the  true  field  of  action  for  digitalis  is  not 
fever." 

Quinine  is  the  medicine  which  above  all  others  has  been  heretofore 
most  used,  by  almost  common  consent  of  the  profession,  to  reduce  the 
temperature  in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose  is, 
according  to  my  observations,  far  from  satisfactory.  To  obtain  its  anti- 
pyretic action  it  must  be  administered  in  large  doses,  and  if  any  of  the 
quinine  salts  in  ordinary  use  be  administered  by  the  mouth  in  sufficient 
quantity,  they  are  apt  to  be  vomited.  To  a  child  of  five  years  five  grains 
should  be  administered  twice  daily  by  the  mouth,  or  ten  grains  of  a 
soluble  salt,  as  the  bisulphate,  may  be  given  per  rectum,  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water.  Administered  per  rectum,  it  is  frequently  not  re- 
tained unless  held  for  a  time  by  a  napkin.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  malignant  cases  are  attended  by  not  only  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  already  alluded  to,  but  by  diarrhoea,  so  that  quinine,  if  admin- 
istered at  all,  should  be  employed  hypodermically.  The  double  salt  of 
quinia  and  urea  answers  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water 
.  and  does  not  produce  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue.  When  the 
antipyretic  doses  of  quinine  are  discontinued,  this  agent  may  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  tonic  in  the  doses  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  mild 
scarlet  fever. 

In  severe  cases  with  frequent  and  rapid  pulse  in  which  ante-mortem 
heart-clots  are  apt  to  occur,  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  often  useful.  It 
should  be  dissolved  in  water  and  given  in  milk,  in  as  large  doses  as  five 
grains  every  hour  or  second  hour  to  a  child  of  five  years.  It  aids  in 
producing  stronger  contraction  of  the  cardiac  muscular  fibres,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  thrombi.  Ten-drop  doses  of 
the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  carbo- 
nate, given  in  sweetened  water.  It  is  especially  useful  if  the  stomach 
be  irritable. 

In  severe  cases  attended  by  considerable  angina  and  foul  and  offensive 
secretions  upon  the  faucial  surface  an  antiseptic,  as  boracic  acid  in  smaU 
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quantity,  should  be  added  to  the  potash  and  iron  mixture  recommended 
above.  If  no  drink  be  allowed  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  dose,  so  as 
not  to  wash  it  too  soon  from  the  fauces,  the  antiseptic  effect  is  more  cer- 
tainly produced.  Those  old  enough  should  be  directed  to  hold  the  medi- 
cine for  a  moment  like  a  gargle  in  the  throat  before  swallowing  it.  I 
employ  boracic  acid  by  preference,  as  in  the  following  formula : 

R. — Acid,  boracic. ^m. 

Potass,  chloral. 3  ij. 

Tr.  ferri  chloridi ^SU* 

Glycerin», f--  rsj 

Syi^pi {'"^fii- 

Aquas ^Su — Misce. 

Sig. — Give  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  five  yean. 

More  minute  directions  will  presently  be  given  for  the  treatment  of 
the  pharyngitis  when  we  speak  of  the  complications. 

Alcohol,  whether  administered  in  one  of  the  stronger  wines,  as  sherry, 
or  in  whiskey  or  brandy,  is  a  most  useful  remedy  in  scarlet  fever,  and  is 
indeed  indispensable  in  all  grave  cases  which  are  attended  by  feeble  capil- 
lary circulation  and  evidences  of  prostration.  Milk  is  also  the  best 
vehicle  for  this  agent.  The  wine-whey  or  milk-punch  should  be  given 
every  hour  or  second  hour.  In  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  diphtheria,  com^ 
paratively  large  doses  are  required,  as  a  teaspoonful  of  the  stimulant 
every  hour  or  second  hour  for  a  child  of  five  years. 

During  convalescence  the  hygienic  treatment  already  described  is 
important.  Nutritious  diet  and  a  moderate  amount  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  required,  while  the  patient  is  kept  indoor  and  protected  from 
currents  of  air  as  long  as  desquamation  is  occurring.  More  or  less 
ansemia  is  present  in  most  convalescent  patients,  so  that  a  mild  tonic 
containing  iron  will  aid  in  restoring  the  health.  Elixir  of  calisaya-bark 
and  iron ;  preparations  of  beef,  iron,  and  wine,  or  the  following  pre- 
scription, will  be  found  useful  under  such  circumstances: 

R. — Ferri  et  ammon.  citrat. 

Ammon.  carbonai &h  .^s8-5jj. 

Syrupi f|j.' 

Aquas fjij. — Misce. 

Slir. — Dose,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuU,  according  to  iho  age,  in  water,  every  second 
or  ihirJ  hour. 

Antiseptic  Treatment. — It  is  still  to  be  determined  whether  or  to 
what  extent  antiseptics,  administered  internally,  antagonize  and  control 
the  scarlatinous  poison,  and  are,  therefore,  curative  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  most  important  agent  of  this  class,  carbolic  acid,  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  small  doses,  for  a  dose  much  exceeding  a  drop  for  a  child,  or 
even  exceeding  a  fractional  part  of  a  drop  for  a  young  child,  might  pro- 
duce poisonous  symptoms.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  cardiac  and  arterial  seda- 
tive, and  it  appears  to  reduce  temperature.  Intrauterine  injections  of 
carbolized  water  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever  are  known  to  reduce 
temperature,  even  when  there  is  no  septic  matter  in  the  uterus  to  be 
disinfected  and  washed  away,  as  in  a  case  related  to  me  in  which  the 
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fever  proved  to  be  due  to  measles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  anti- 
pyretic action  in  patients  of  this  class  who  have  no  septic  substance 
within  the  uterus  is  due  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  the  absorption  of 
carbolic  acid  from  the  uterine  sur&ce  and  its  sedative  action  on  the 
vascular  system.  Whether  this  agent,  so  highly  extolled  by  Declat, 
and  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  preceding  page,  can  be  safely  employed 
in  doses  large  enough  to  be  eflScient  and  curative  will  be  determined  by 
future  observations.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  sulphocar- 
bolate  of  sodium,  whose  antiseptic  action  is  supposed  to  be  due,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  liberation  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  system.  Since 
boracic  acid  does  not  seem  to  have  any  deleterious  action,  this  agent  has 
been  administered  to  most  of  my  scarlatinous  patients  during  the  last 
year,  in  addition  to  the  older  and  better  known  remedies,  and  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  deaths.  What  may  be  the  result  in  a  more 
severe  type  of  the  disease  remains  to  be  seen. 

Treatment  op  Complications  and  Sequels. — Local  measures 
designed  to  diminish  or  cure  the  pharyngitis  are  important  in  all  but 
the  mildest  cases.  They  are  more  especially  required  in  the  anginose 
variety  and  in  those  not  infrequent  cases  in  which  diphtheria  complicates 
scarlatina.  Formerly  it  was  necessary,  in  making  applications  to  the 
fauces,  to  employ  the  brush  or  probang  for  those  too  young  to  use  the 
gargle,  but  hand-atomizers,  as  Richardson's  or  Delano's,  which  are  now 
in  common  use,  afford  a  quick  and  easy  method  for  making  such  appli- 
cations. Six  or  eight  compressions  of  the  bulb  of  a  good  atomizer  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  fauces  with  the  spray.  Those  hand- atomizers  in 
the  shops  which  have  slender  metallic  points  are  apt  to  prick  the  buccal 
surface  and  cause  bleeding  if  the  child  resist  and  toss  the  head.  To 
prevent  this,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  directing  India-rubber  tubing  to  be 
drawn  over  the  point  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  obstruct  its  action.  The 
following  will  be  found  useful  mixtures  for  the  atomizer :  For  ordinary 
cases, 

R. — Acidi  carbolici   jss,  vel.  Acid,  boracic.   jij. 

Potass,  chloral,   zij. 

GlycerinsB  ^o'J* 

Aquse  ^5^}- — Miice. 

If  the  surface  of  the  throat  be  covered  by  foul  secretions, 

B . — Acidi  carbolici    .... 

•  Potass,  chlorat 

GlycerinaB 

Aquae  calcis         .... 

Or  else, 

B.— Tine,  ferri  cbloridl      .        .        .     fges. 
Acidi  Bulphurosi         .        .        .     f^ij. 

Potass,  chlorat gij. 

Glycerinae.  .        .        .        .     ftj. 

Aqu»         .         .        .         q.s.ad.  fgvj. — Misce 

If  diphtheritic  exudation  complicate  the  scarlatinous  angina,  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  throat  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  necrosis  present  an 
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appearance  like  that  in  diphtheria  when  the  exudation  begins  to  soften, 
being  foul,  jagged,  of  a  dirty  brown  appearance  from  dead  matter  and 
fetid  secretions,  those  mixtures  for  spraying  the  throat  will  be  found 
useful  which  are  recommended  in  our  remarks  relating  to  the  local 
treatment  of  diphtheria. 

The  following  mixtures  are  also  beneficial  for  local  treatment  when  the 
fauciol  surface  is  foul  and  offensive  from  the  exudations  and  secretions. 
They  should  be  applied  by  a  large  cameFs-hair  pencil  every  three  to  six 
hours: 

R . — Acidi  carbolic! ptt.  x. 

Liq.  ferri  subsulphatis      .         .         .     fjU* 
Glycerin© f3J. — Misce. 

R. — 01.  citron elli ptt.  vj. 

Iodoform zij. 

Vaseline 588. — Mifce. 

In  all  cases  of  scarlatinous  pharyngitis  sufficiently  severe  to  require 
special  treatment,  cool  applications  should  be  made  over  the  neck  from 
ear  to  ear,  as  by  two  thicknesses  of  muslin  frequently  squeezed  out  of 
cold  water,  or  by  the  elongated  India-rubber  bag  already  recommended 
in  our  remarks  relating  to  methods  to  reduce  temperature. 

In  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever  the  coryza  is  slight,  and  no  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  occurs,  so  that  no  local  treatment  is  required  ; 
but  before  the  termination  of  the  malady,  in  cases  of  ordinary  gravity,  a 
nasal  discharge  usually  supervenes,  producing  more  or  less  redness  and 
excoriating  the  upper  lip.  Moreover,  in  localities  where  diphtheria 
occurs,  if  this  malady  complicate  scarlet  fever,  it  is  apt  to  affect  the 
nostrils  at  the  same  time  that  the  fauces  are  invaded.  These  conditions 
require  local  treatment  of  the  nares.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  midway  in  sensitiveness,  as  it  is  in  loca- 
tion, between  the  conjunctival  and  buccal  surfaces,  and  is  readily  irri- 
tated by  strong  applications.  Medicinal  applications  made  to  it  must 
be  much  milder  than  those  which  the  fauces  tolerate.  They  should 
always  be  applied  warm,  and  a  teaspoon ful  of  any  mixture  properly 
employed  is  sufficient  for  each  nostril  at  one  sitting.  The  applications 
should  usually  be  made  every  two  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  case  and  the  amount  of  discharge.  The  best  instrument 
for  this  purpose  is  a  small  syringe  of  glass  or  brass  with  curved  neck 
and  bulbous  tip.  The  child*s  head  should  be  thrown  back  and  the 
piston  depressed  rapidly,  so  as  thoroughly  to  wash  out  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  application  can  also  be  made  through  an  atomizer  with  a  rounded 
tip  or  a  tip  covered  by  rubber  tubing.  The  following  is  a  useful  pre- 
scription : 

R. — Acidi  carbolici .388. 

Sodii  chloridi •     5U* 

Aqii» Oj. 

The  substitution  of  2  or  3  drachms  of  boracic  acid  in  place  of  the 
carbolic  acid  makes  a  nicer  preparation.  If  the  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membrane  appear  in  the  nares,  the  officinal  lime-water,  injected  every 
hour  or  second  hour,  is  beneficial  in  consequence  of  its  solvent  action  on 
pseudo-membranes. 
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It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  condition  of 
tlie  ear  should  be  closely  observed  in  and  after  scarlet  fever.  If  the 
patient  have  earache,  considerable  relief  may  be  obtained  in  the  com- 
mencement by  dropping  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  sweet  oil  into 
the  ear  and  covering  it  by  some  hot  application,  either  dry  or  moist, 
which  will  retain  the  heat.  A  light  bag  containing  common  table-salt, 
heated,  or  dry  and  hot  chamomile  flowers,  will  also  answer  the  purpose. 
Water  as  hot  as  can  be  well  tolerated  dropped  into  the  ear  or  allowed 
to  trickle  from  a  fountain  syringe,  so  as  to  fill  the  ear,  is  also  very  bene- 
ficial in  allaying  the  pain.  If  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  be  added,  it  is 
more  useful.  If  the  pain  be  not  quickly  relieved,  a  leech  should  be 
applied  at  the  base  of  the  tragus.  0.  D.  Pomeroy,  an  experienced 
aurist  of  New  York,  says:  ''Leeching  employed  at  the  right  time 
rarely  fails  to  subdue  the  pain  and  inflammation.  The  posterior  face 
of  the  tragus  is  ordinarily  the  best  place  for  applying  the  leech,  but  it 
may  be  applied  in  front  of  the  ear  or  behind,  wherever  the  tenderness 
on  pressure  is  greatest.  In  my  opinion,  paracentesis  may  frequently  be 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  timely  use  of  one  or  two  leeches  applied  to 
the  meatus.'* 

If  the  otitis  continue,  as  shown  by  pain  in  the  ear,  of  which  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  speak  bitterly  complain,  and  which  causes  those  too 
young  to  speak  to  press  their  fingers  into  or  against  their  ears,  this  in- 
flammation should  not  be  neglected,  as  it  may  involve  serious  conse- 
quences. Multitudes  of  children  have  had  permanent  impairment  or 
even  loss  of  hearing,  with  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  middle 
ear  and  of  the  mastoid  cells,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
prompt  and  skilful  management  of  the  ear  in  the  early  stage  of  the  in- 
flammation. If,  therefore,  the  otitis  continue  without  mitigation  of 
pain  after  the  above  measures  have  been  employed,  paracentesis  of  the 
drumhead  is  probably  required.  The  following  directions  for  perform- 
ing this  operation,  which  will  be  useful  to  country  practitioners  who  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  specialist,  are  from  the  pen  of 
Pomeroy :  "  The  forehead  mirror  should  be  worn,  in  order  to  leave  the 
hands  free  to  operate  by  either  artificial  or  day  light.  A  good-sized 
speculum  is  introduced  into  the  meatus.  Then  an  ordinary  broad 
needle,  about  one  line  in  diameter,  with  a  shank  of  about  two  inches, 
such  as  oculists  use  for  puncturing  the  cornea,  should  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  lightly  pressed,  so  as  not  to  dull  delicate 
tactile  sensibility.  1  he  part  being  well  under  light,  the  most  bulging 
portion  of  the  membrane  should  be  lightly  and  quickly  punctured  with 
a  very  slight  amount  of  force.  The  posterior  and  superior  portion  of 
the  membrane  is  the  most  likely  to  bulge.  The  chordae  tympani  nerve 
ordinarily  lies  too  high  up  to  be  wounded.  The  ossicles  are  avoided  by 
selecting  a  posterior  portion  of  the  membrane.  After  puncture  the  ear 
should  be  inflated  by  an  ear-bag  whose  nozzle  is  inserted  into  a  nostril, 
both  nostrils  being  closed,  so  as  to  force  the  fluid  from  the  tympanum. 
The  puncture  may  need  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two, 
provided  that  the  pain  and  bulging  return.** 

Albert  II.  Buck,  of  New  York,  in  a  highly  instructive  paper  read 
before  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  1876,  writes  as  follows  of 
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paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani  in  scarlatinous  otitis:  "In  this 
one  slight  operation,  which  in  itself  is  neither  dangerous  nor  very  pain- 
ful, lies  the  power  to  prevent  the  whole  train  of  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous symptoms/  Buck  relates  an  instructive  example :  The  age  of 
the  patient  was  three  years,  and  the  earache  had  been  complained  of 
only  about  twenty-four  hours.     *' Toward  morning,"  says  he,  "I  was 

sent  for,  as  the  pain  had  become  constant An  examination  with 

the  <)peculum  and  reflected  light  showed  an  cedematous  and  bulging 
membrana  tympani  (posterior  half),  the  neighboring  parts  being  very 
red,  though  as  yet  but  little  swollen.  In  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  membrane  1  made  an  incision  scarcely  three  millimetres  (one-tenth 
inch)  in  length,  and  involving  simply  the  different  layers  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani.  This  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  watery 
discharge  (without  the  aid  of  inflation),  which  ran  down  over  the  child's 
cheek.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes  the  child  had  ceased 
crying,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  fast  asleep.  At 
first,  the  discharge  was  very  abundant  and  mainly  watery  in  character, 
but  it  steadily  diminished  in  quantity  and  became  thicker,  till  finally, 
ou  the  fourth  day,  it  ceased  altogether.  On  the  tenth  day  the  most 
careful  examination  of  the  ear  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  either  the 
inflammation  or  the  artificial  opening."  The  ear  had  probably  been 
saved  from  ulceration  of  the  drum  membrane,  long-continued  suppura- 
tive otitis,  and  perhaps  permanent  impairment  of  hearing. 

When  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  membrana  tympani  either  by 
iAcision  or  ulceration,  it  is  advisable  in  some  instances  to  inflate  the  tvm- 
panum  by  Politzer's  method,  which  has  been  alluded  to  above.  The 
nozzle  of  an  India-rubber  bag,  with  a  flexible  tube  attached,  is  introduced 
into  the  nostril  on  the  affected  side,  and  both  nostrils  are  compressed 
against  it.  The  patient  fills  his  mouth  with  water,  which  he  swallows 
at  a  given  signal,  as  after  the  words  one,  two,  three,  spoken  by  the  ope- 
rator. During  the  act  of  swallowing,  which  opens  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  rubber  bag  is  forcibly  compressed,  which  forces  the  air  along  the 
tube  into  the  middle  ear  and  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  pent-up  secre- 
tions in  the  tympanic  cavity. 

If  the  otitis  have  continued  unchecked  by  treatment  until  the  secre- 
tions within  it,  after  days  and  nights  of  suffering,  have  escaped  by 
ulceration  through  the  drumhead,  the  opportunity  for  prompt  and  certain 
cure  is  passed.  iStill,  the  patient  under  these  circumstances  may  quickly 
recover,  or  there  may  be  the  other  alternative  described  above,  in  which 
the  eur  is  badly  damaged  and  chronic  inflammation  established  in  the 
walls  of  the  tympanum,  giving  rise  to  an  offensive  otorrhoea.  In  this 
state  of  the  ear  internal  remedies  are  indicated,  such  as  surgeons  employ 
in  suppurative  inflammations  of  bone  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
system.  Cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  are  required,  especially  by 
patients  of  strumous  diathesis,  the  object  being  to  promote  a  more 
healthy  state  of  system,  so  as  to  prevent  extension  of  the  inflammation 
and  fiicilitate  the  healing  process.  Carbolized  solutions,  as  the  following, 
syringed  warm  into  the  ear  in  which  otorrhoea  is  occurring,  are  useful 
in  promoting  cleanliness  and  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  patient: 

17 
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B . — Acidt  carbolic! 

Glycerin© 

Aquo) 

But  recently  a  much  more  effectual  curative  agent  for  local  treatment 
has  been  discovered  in  boracic  acid,  by  the  use  of  which  the  discharge 
more  quickly  diminishes  and  the  condition  of  the  ear  more  certainly  and 
rapidly  improves  than  by  the  use  of  the  carbolized  mixtures.  When  the 
intlammation  is  recent  and  the  ear  sensitive  and  painful,  the  following 
prescription  should  be  used : 

B  —  Acidi  boracici ^  ijss. 

Morphiro  sulpbaU ^c.  j. 

Glycerinae, 

AqusB ft&  f  §j. — Misce. 

Sig. — Drop  one  to  tbrec  drops  into  the  ear  three  times  dialj. 

If  the  acute  stage  of  the  otitis  have  passed,  with  fever  and  pain,  and 
no  tenderness  be  present  on  pressure,  the  following  prescription,  which 
causes  too  much  pain  in  the  acute  stage,  will  be  found  useful  to  check 
the  inflammation  and  otorrhoea  and  restore  a  healthy  state  to  the  granu- 
lating surface : 

B> — Acidi  boracici ^ij^* 

Alcohol. 

Aquse fta  f  Jj. 

Sig. — Drop  one  to  three  drop^  into  the  ear  three  times  daily. 

The  beneficial  effects  observed  from  the  use  of  boracic  acid  in  aural 
surgery  have  given  it  nearly  the  same  position  as  a  curative  agent  to 
diseases  of  the  ear  which  atropine  holds  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  Recently, 
aurists  are  employing  finely  triturated  powder  of  boracic  acid  dusted 
into  the  ear.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  side  with  the  affected  ear 
uppermost.  The  ear  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  syringing  with  tepid 
water,  and  by  means  of  a  little  scoop  made  of  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard 
or  the  segment  of  quill  as  much  of  the  powder  is  introduced  into  the 
ear  as  will  cover  a  five-cent  silver  piece.  By  working  the  ear  it 
descends  to  the  drumhead.  I  can  bear  witness  to  its  eflUcacy  in  the 
otorrhoea  of  children  when  it  is  used  in  this  manner  three  times  daily. 

The  following  astringent  has  also  been  employed  with  good  results  for 
the  otorrhoea  resulting  from  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  from  other  causes: 

R. — Zinci  sulphatis, 

Aluminis &&gr-  v. 

Aquae fjj. — Misce. 

A  few  drops  of  this  should  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  or,  if  the  ear  be 
sensitive  and  painful,  five  drops  should  be  added  to  a  teaspoonful  of 
warm  water  and  dropped  or  syringed  into  the  ear. 

But  in  recent  times,  aurists  have  discovered  a  remedv  superior  to 
the  above  in  iodoform,  the  action  of  which  is  safe  and  efficient  for 
protracted  otorrhoea  with  granulations,  and  it  is  superseding  to  a  great 
extent  the  agents  heretofore  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The 
ear  should  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  syringing  with  warm  water 
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and  dried,  and  iodoform,  to  which  a  little  balsam  of  Peru  is  added  to 
mask  the  disagreeable  odor,  should  be  pressed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
auditory  canal  by  any  convenient  instrument.  It  is  anodyne,  astringent, 
and  disinfectant,  and  should  be  employed  in  a  dry  state  in  considerable 
quantity. 

The  sequelce  of  otitis  media,  such  as  granulations  sprouting  out  from 
the  drumhead,  some  of  which  may  be  of  large  size,  and  are  known  as 
polypi,  may  require  treatment  by  the  aurist.  A  polypus  may  some- 
times be  removed  by  the  forceps,  or  better  by  the  snare.  Polypi  not 
large  and  favorably  located  can  sometimes  be  cured  by  an  astringent 
powder,  as  iodoform,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  alum,  or  by  applying  the  liquid 
subsulphate  of  iron.  The  otitis  externa  produced  by  the  irritating  dis- 
charge which  flows  from  the  middle  ear  soon  disappears  when  the  flow 
ceases. 

The  renal  affection,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so  often  commences  in 
the  declining  period  of  scarlet  fever,  or  during  convalescence  in  mild  as 
well  as  severe  cases,  is  frequently  more  dangerous  than  the  primary 
disease.  It  largely  increases  the  percentage  of  deaths.  A  clear  appre- 
ciation of  its  therapeutic  requirements  is  important,  since  by  judicious 
treatment  many  recover  who  would  inevitably  be  sacrificed  by  improper 
measures.  The  family  should  be  informed  that  the  danger  from  scarlet 
fever  does  not  cease  with  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and  that  the  kid- 
neys may  become  seriously  affected  by  too  early  exposure  of  the  patient 
to  currents  of  air  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  by  which  cutaneous 
transpiration  is  checked.  He  should,  therefore,  be  kept  indoor  in  a 
comfortable  and  uniform  temperature  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  fever,  until  desquamation  has  entirely  ceased  and  the 
new  epiderm  is  sufiiciently  thick  and  firm  to  protect  the  surface.  During 
the  changeable  temperature  of  the  autumnal,  winter,  and  spring  months 
even  longer  confinement  at  home  may  be  advisable. 

The  nephritis  and  consequent  albuminuria  antedate  by  some  days  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  and  a  physician  should  never  discharge  a  scar- 
latinous patient  without  one  or  more  examinations  of  his  urine.  When 
his  visits  cease  the  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  make  the  examinations 
by  heat  and  nitric  acid  during  the  ensuing  month,  and  if  any  evidence, 
however  slight,  appear  that  the  kidneys  are  involved,  he  should  be 
notified,  in  order  that  appropriate  treatment  may  be  immediately  com- 
menced. Early  and  correct  treatment  of  the  nephritis  is  attended  by 
much  better  results  than  delayed  treatment,  and  many  more  patients 
are  doubtless  now  saved  than  in  former  times,  when  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys  until  dropsy  or  other  prominent  symp- 
toms appeared.  I  have  found  no  mother  or  nurse  so  ignorant  that  she 
could  not  properly  employ  the  test  of  nitric  acid  and  heat,  and  if  she  be 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  she  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  out 
the  directions  and  immediately  notify  the  physician  if  the  tests  employed 
produce  the  least  cloudiness  or  turbidity  of  the  urine. 

The  patient  as  soon  as  nephritis  commences,  as  shown  by  the  state  of 
the  urine,  should  bo  put  to  bed  in  a  room  of  warm  and  equable  tempera- 
ture (72°  to  75°  F.).  His  diet  should  be  liquid,  consisting  of  milk, 
farinaceous  food,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal  broths.     He  may 
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drink  liquids  freely,  especially  water  not  too  cool,  to  which  spiritus 
aetheris  nitrosi  is  added.  If  he  be  prostrated  by  the  primary  disease, 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  allowed. 

The  indications  are  to  relieve  the  hypersemic  kidneys  by  diaphoresis 
and  purgation.  To  produce  the  former  the  patient  should  be  immersed 
in  a  warm  bath  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (98°  to  100®),  in 
which,  if  he  be  quiet  and  comfortable,  he  should  remain  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  but  if  restless  and  frightened  by  the  water  a  less  time, 
after  which  he  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bed  and  well  covered  by 
blankets.  If  perspiration  result,  the  bath  has  been  useful,  and  it  may 
be  employed  in  grave  cases  two  or  three  times  daily.  If  perspiration 
do  not  result,  it  may  be  produced  by  surrounding  the  body  either  by 
hot  dry  or  moist  air.  Hot  dry  air  may  be  produced  by  burning  alcohol 
in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  plate  under  a  chair  upon  which  the  patient  sits 
while  he  is  surrounded  by  a  blanket,  or  he  may  be  covered  in  bed  and 
the  hot  air  introduced  under  the  bedclothes.  In  New  York  a  con- 
venient apparatus  is  used  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  a  small  sheet- 
iron  pipe  enclosed  in  a  small  box  of  the  same  material.  The  box  is  in 
the  form  of  a  trunk,  with  a  handle  for  convenience  in  carrying,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  floor,  contains  an 
alcohol  lamp.  Hot  moist  air  may  be  produced  by  placing  against  the 
patient  bottles  of  hot  water  surrounded  by  towels  wrung  out  of  water. 
The  steam  arising  from  them  and  enveloping  the  body  and  limbs  produces 
a  prompt  sudorihc  effect.  There  is  in  use  in  this  city,  in  the  treatment 
of  these  and  similar  cases  requiring  diaphoresis,  a  convenient  apparatus 
for  generating  steam.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  pierced  with  holes  for 
the  admission  of  air  and  containing  a  spirit  lamp,  over  which  is  a  pan  or 
pail  holding  a  little  water.  The  patient,  nearly  naked,  is  placed  in  a  chair 
with  the  apparatus  underneath,  and  is  covered  by  a  blanket,  so  that  the 
steam  surrounds  the  body.  This  gives  rise  to  free  perspiration,  which 
continues  after  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed.  This  treatment  should  be 
repeated  one  or  more  times  daily,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

The  sudorific  effect  of  the  treatment  by  external  warmth  described 
above  should  be  aided  by  employing  diaphoretics.  Those  which  have 
been  most  used  are  the  acetates  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  the  bitar- 
trate  and  citrate  of  potassium,  and  spiritus  setheris  nitrosi.  If  employed 
when  the  surface  is  cool,  they  act  rather  as  diuretics  than  diaphoretics. 
These  agents,  being  simple  in  their  action  and  without  deleterious  effect, 
may  be  given  frequently  and  in  large  proportionate  doses  for  the  age. 

But  lately  a  diaphoretic  which  far  surpasses  these  in  efficiency  has 
been  discovered  in  pilocarpine,  the  active  principle  of  jaborandi.  Being 
soluble  in  water  and  tasteless,  it  is  easily  administered,  and  is  retained 
when,  on  account  of  the  unemic  poisoning  present  in  scarlatinous 
nephritis,  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  other  medicines,  as  digitalis,  are 
rejected.  Ether  may  be  employed  with  it,  or  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
stimulant  may  be  increased  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  depressing  effect.  To  a  child  of  two  years  one-fortieth  to 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  six  hours  by  the  mouth.  It 
may  also  be  employed  hypodermically,  as  one-tweatieth  of  a  grain  to  a 
child  of  five  years.     It  has  both  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  action,  while 
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it  Stimulates  both  the  salivary  and  raucous  secretions.  According  to 
one  observer,  an  adult  when  fully  under  the  influence  of  pilocarpine 
secretes  from  one  pint  to  one  quart  of  saliva  within  two  hours,  and 
L'jyden  reports  a  c.ise  of  diphtheritic  nephritis  in  which  the  quantity 
of  urine  rose  from  half  a  pint  to  five  pints  daily.  But  its  most  prompt 
and  certain  action  is  upon  the  sweat-glands.  Hirschfelder  speaks  of  its 
beneficial  action  in  relieving  various  forms  of  dropsy,  and  adds;  ''In 
one  morbid  condition  of  the  kidney,  however,  jaborandi  is  the  remedy 
par  excellence,  and  that  is  the  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  which 

frequently  follows  scarlatina This  disease  heals  spontaneously 

if  the  danger  that  threatens  life  from  reduction  of  the  urine  and  from 
the  effusions  of  fluid  into  the  cavities  of  the  body  be  averted.  In  this 
disease  jaborandi  works  wonders."  I  have  also  found  it  an  invaluable 
agent  when  the  older  remedies  failed  and  death  seemed  imminent.  The 
following  cases,  in  which  the  beneficial  action  of  this  agent  was  apparent, 
occurred  in  my  practice : 

Case  8. — Q ,  male,  aged  five  years  and  six  months,  sickened  with 

scarlet  fever  on  June  2, 1882.  It  bej^an  with  vomiting,  and  was  attended 
by  a  degree  of  febrile  movement  which  indicated  an  attack  of  rather 
more  thian  the  average  gravity.  The  fauces  at  one  time  exhibited  a 
slight  exudation  like  that  of  diphtheria.  In  the  declining  stage  of  the 
malady  rheumatic  pain  aud  tenderness  occurred  in  the  wrist  and  finger- 
joints,  but  not  in  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  case,  however,  pro- 
pressed  favorably,  and  during  the  convalescence  mv  attendance  ceased. 
On  June  24th  my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  child,  when  the  urine 
was  found  to  be  scanty  and  very  albuminous.  External  measures,  such 
as  are  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  were  employed,  and  the  infusion 
of  digitalis  with  potassium  acetate  ordered  to  be  given  every  three  hours, 
but  this  medicine  was  for  the  most  part  vomited.  The  bowels  were  kept 
open  by  jalap  and  the  potassium  bitartrate.  The  urine,  however,  con- 
tinue I  scanty,  and  on  June  28th  severe  convulsions  occurred.  At  this 
timo  the  quantity  of  urine  was  only  f^ij  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pulse 
in  the  convulsions  was  quick  and  feeble,  the  skin  very  hot,  and  the  axil- 
larv  temp.  103\  The  eclampsia  continued  one  hour,  and  was  con- 
trolled by  large  and  repeated  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  aided  by 
clysters  of  five  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  water.  Muriate  of  pilo- 
carpine was  now  directed  to  be  given  in  doses  of  one-thirty-second  of  a 
grain  every  three  hours,  dissolved  in  coM  water.  This  agent  was  not 
vomited,  and  it  must  have  been  given  by  the  parents  in  the  fright  and 
anxiety  in  larger  or  more  frequent  doses  than  were  directed,  for  on  July 
Ist  the  bottle  containing  one  grain  was  empty.  Free  diaphoresis  resulted 
from  the  pilocarpine,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  was  mcreased.  The 
mother  stated  that  the  child  had  taken  only  two  dieses,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  a  grain,  of  pilocarpine  when  the  diuretic  effect  was  apparent  and  free 
diaphoresis  also  occurred.  She  also  stated  subsequently  that  the  quantity 
of  urine  was  larger  when  the  pilocarpine  was  administered  every  third 
hour  than  when  given  at  a  longer  interval.  A  flaxseed  poultice  on  which 
rau!*tard  was  dusted  was  also  applied  over  the  kidneys.  On  June  20th 
the  pulse  was  96,  temperature  100.5^;  occasional  convulsive  attacks 
occurred,  which  were  readily  controlled  by  eneniata  of  hydrate  of  chloral. 
On  June  30th  the  symptoms  were  all  better;  no  more  attacks  of  eclampsia 
had  occurred,  and  the  urine  was  more  abundant  and  less  albuminous. 
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The  mother  remarked  that  the  new  medicine  (pilocarpine)  had  settled 
the  stomach  and  increased  the  urine.  The  patient  continued  to  improve, 
and  on  July  4th  the  record  states :  "  Now  takes  the  pilocarpine,  gr.  ^, 
every  six  hours;  passes  urine  freely  since  yesterday;  has  not  vomited 
since  he  began  to  take  the  pilocarpine;  pulse  IOC,  axillary  temp.  99^; 
is  playful  and  takes  milk  freely,  nearly  three  quarts  in  twenty-four 
hours,  with  some  farinaceous  food.  Digitalis  with  potassium  acetate  is 
also  given  in  occasional  doses."  July  6th,  pulse  92,  temp.  99^ ;  per- 
spires much,  and  urine  nearly  normal  in  quantity  and  character. 

Case  9. — Mary  S ,  ac^ed  five  years,  on  Dec.  22,  1882,  presented  the 

symptoms  of  severe  nephritis.  Her  brother  had  scarlet  fever  two  weeks 
previously,  and  she  had  sore  throat  at  about  the  same  time,  but  without 
efflorescence  ;  pulse  9H,  temperature  98.5^;  her  urine  highly  albuminous, 
and  reduced  to  fgiv  in  twenty -four  hours;  bowels  constipated.  Ordered 
a  single  dose  of 

H- — Hydrarg.  chlor.  mitis gr- i'j- 

Re-iu.  podophylli gr.  J. — Misce. 

The  muriate  of  pilocarpine  was  also  ordered,  gr.  -^^  but  the  patient 
vomited  soon  after  taking  it.  Another  dose  was  retained,  and  was 
followed  by  considerable  perspiration.  Dec.  23d,  had  one  stool  from  the 
powder  of  yesterday.  Has  taken  five  does  of  pilocarpine,  but  vomited 
afler  three  of  them.  The  last  dose  was  administered  at  10  P.  M.,  and  the 
mother  says  she  "  sweat  fearfully  '*  during  the  night.  The  patient  was 
kept  warm  in  bed ;  stimulating  poultices  of  mustard  and  flaxseed,  one  to 
sixteen,  were  constantly  in  use  over  the  kidneys,  and  the  pilocarpine  was 
administered  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  record  for  Dec.  26th  states: 
"Took  the  pilocarpine  four  times  since  yesterday  morning,  and  each  dose 
is  followed  by  perepiration  lasting  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours; 
quantity  of  urine,  from  fgvj  to  fsviij  daily;  vomited  twice  yesterday,  not 
today;  pulse  104;  temp.  97.75';  complains  of  frontal  headache;  bowels 
regular ;  has  considerable  salivation.  The  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  and 
the  flaxseed  and  mustard  poultice  over  the  kidneys  is  continued."  Dec. 
28th,  specific  gravity  of  urine  1019:  urine  still  quite  albuminous  and 
containing  blood  corpuscle:*  and  granular  casts,  also  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Dec.  30th,  takes  gr.  ^  [)ilocarpine  twice  daily,  and  occasional 
doses  of  infusion  of  digitalis;  urine  more  abundant;  it  specific  gravity 
1014,  slightly  alt)uminous,  and  containing  very  few  granular  casts  and 
blood-corpuscles;  has  lost  its  smoky  appearance ;  reaction  alkaline;  per- 
spiration slight ;  i)atient  convalescent. 

In  another  instance,  a  child  of  five  years,  from  three  to  four  weeks 
after  scarlet  fever  was  noticed  to  have  anasarca  of  the  face  and  extrem- 
ities, with  scanty  and  albuminous  urine.  One-thirty-second  of  a  grain 
of  muriate  of  pilocarpine  was  administered  every  six  hours  without  the 
desired  sudorific  effect.  It  was  then  administered  every  four  hours, 
with  an  increase  of  perspiration  and  urination,  so  that  the  nephritic 
symptoms  were  relieved  and  the  patient  apparently  out  of  danger  within 
three  or  four  days. 

In  a  fourth  patient,  a  girl  of  three  years,  having  scarlatinous  nephritis, 
with  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  in  the  last  case,  the  administration 
of  one-twentieth  grain  doses  of  pilocarpine  in  conjunction  with  the  hot- 
air  bath,  was  followed  by  increased  perspiration  and  urination,  and  pro- 
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gressive  and  rather  rapid  convalescence.  This  child  had  heen  taking 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  one-fiftieth  grain  doses,  prescribed  by  a  homoe- 
opathic physician,  without  appreciable  benefit.  It  had  been  for  the  most 
part  vomited. 

Given,  as  in  the  above  cases,  in  moderate  doses  and  with  suflBcient 
interval,  pilocarpine  has  never  in  my  practice  had  any  deleterious  effect, 
and  I  regard  it  as  a  very  important  addition  to  the  remedies  for  the 
relief  of  scarlatinous  nephritis.  It  is  apparently  the  most  useful  and 
important  diaphoretic  for  this  disease  which  we  possess. 

Cathartics,  especially  those  of  a  hydragogue  nature,  are  also  very 
beneficial.  Their  action  is  more  certain  than  that  of  most  diaphoretics 
and  diuretics,  and  their  employment  is  imperatively  required  in  severe 
or  dangerous  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible 
the  serum  or  urea  which  endangers  life.  Young  children  or  those  with 
delicate  stomach,  and  those  much  enfeebled  by  the  primary  disease,  may 
take  magnesia,  either  the  citrate  or  the  calcined.  A  good  cathartic  for 
ordinary  cases  is  a  mixture  of  jalap  and  potas^um  bitartrate,  the  pulvis 
jalapae  compositus,  consisting  of  one  part  of  jalap  and  two  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Ten  grains  of  the  mixture  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years, 
and  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Its  effect  is  increased  by  dis- 
solving a  teaspoonful  of  potassium  bitartrate  in  a  gobletfiil  of  water,  and 
allowing  the  patient  to  drink  from  it.  The  following  is  a  good  cathartic 
in  some  instances,  especially  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  so  that  the  more 
bulky  and  nauseating  cathartics  are  rejected.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  a  good  article,  as  some  of  the  podophyllin  of  the  shops  is  not 
reliable : 

R. — Kf^inre  podt'phylli er.  j. 

Sacilmri '    ^j — Misce. 

Fi.  in  chart No.  v.-x. 

Sig. — Give  one  powder,  and  repeat  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  cases  reported  above  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury  was  given  with  the  podophyllin, 
with  a  good  result. 

After  the  use  of  laxative  agents  the  kidneys,  being  less  congested  on 
account  of  the  diversion  that  has  occurred,  often  begin  to  excrete  urine 
more  freely.  But  if  the  patient  be  anaemic  or  enfeebled  and  the  symp- 
toms are  not  urgent,  it  is  frequently  better  to  avoid  active  catharsis,  which 
more  or  less  reduces  the  strength,  and  employ  remedies  of  a  sustaining 
character,  as  in  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  my  practice :  A 
little  boy,  pallid  and  scrofulous,  began  to  have  anasarca  after  scarlet 
fever,  chiefly  in  the  scrotum,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
ascites.  The  urine,  which  was  passed  in  nearly  the  normal  quantity, 
contained  albumen,  but  not  in  large  amount.  This  patient  gradually 
and  fully  recovered,  with  no  treatment  except  the  use  of  an  oil-silk 
jacket  over  the  kidneys  and  abdomen  to  promote  diaphoresis,  and  the 
use  of  iron.  Such  a  patient,  treated  by  the  powerful  eliminatives  which 
we  employ  for  the  more  urgent  and  robust  cases,  would  probably  have 
boen  injured  rather  than  benefited.  No  treatment  can  therefore  be 
recommended  in  a  treatise   on  scarlatinous  nephritis  which  will   be 
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strictly  applicable  for  all  cases.     Variations  are  demanded  according  to 
the  state  of  the  patient  and  the  form  and  gravity  of  the  disease. 

Diuretics  which  do  not  stimulate  the  kidneys  are  proper  at  an  early  as 
well  as  late  period  of  the  renal  malady,  and  digitalis  is  the  one  usually 
prescribed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  order  it  from  the  first  day  in  combina- 
tion with  the  acetate  of  potassium.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  infusion  may 
be  given  every  third  hour  to  a  child  of  five  years.  The  following  formula 
is  for  one  of  this  age  in  good  general  condition: 


B . — Potass,  acetatis 
Infus.  digitalis 


fss. 
vj. — Misce. 


The  following  formulae  are  recommended  by  Meigs  and  Pepper: 


B  .—Potass,  bitart.     . 
8pt.  junip.  comp. 
Spt.  aether,  nitros. 
Tr.  digitalis 
Syrupi 
Aqii99 


til.  XV. 

fzv. 

f.VJ — Misce. 


Dose.— -One  teaspoonftil  every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  two  to  four  years. 


R . — Potass,  acetat. 
Tr.  digitalis 
Syr.  scillse  . 
Syr.  zingib. 
Aquaa 


.        .     f^ss. 

.     fjv. 
q.  s.  ad.  f  3  iij. — Misce. 


Do«e. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  to  children  two  or  three 
yeard  old. 

Local  treatment  is  important.  L.  Thomas,  Romberg,  and  others 
recommend  the  application  of  leeches,  three  or  more,  over  the  kidneys. 
Thomas  says:  *'  In  many  cases  the  abstraction  of  blood  causes  immediate 
and  permanent  relief;  the  fever  and  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys 
cease,  the  secretion  of  urine  becomes  augmented,  the  albuminuria  lessens 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  moderate  degree  of  dropsy  that  has  been  devel- 
oped disappears."  It  is  only  in  the  more  robust  children,  who  have 
been  but  little  reduced  by  the  primary  disease,  that  leeching  is,  in  my 
opinion,  admissible.  In  the  majority  of  cases  instead  of  depletion  a 
poultice  slightly  irritating,  so  as  to  cause  redness  of  the  skin,  should  be 
applied  over  the  kidneys,  or  for  older  children,  not  likely  to  be  frightened 
by  the  process,  the  dry  cups  may  b^  applied  daily.  In  subacute  cases, 
not  attended  by  any  alarming  symptoms,  sufficient  redness  may  be  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  irritating  plasters  which  the  shops  contain,  constantly 
worn. 

Eclampsia,  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  produced,  as  we  have 
seen,  during  the  course  of  scarlet  fever  by  the  irritating  effect  of  the 
scarlatinous  poison  upon  the  nervous  centres ;  but,  occurring  after  the 
decline  of  scarlet  fever,  it  is  ordinarily  produced  by  the  retained  urea. 
The  same  remedies  are  required  to  control  the  convulsive  movements  as 
when  they  occur  under  other  circumstances.  The  bromide  of  potas- 
sium should  be  immediately  administered  in  large  and  frequent  doses 
whenever  eclamptic  symptoms  arise.  During  eclampsia  a  child  of 
three  years  should  take  five  grains  of  this  agent  every  five  to  ten 
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fDinvtes  till  the  attack  ceases,  and  then  at  longer  intervals.  The  hy- 
drate of  chloral  is  a  more  powerful  agent,  and  if  the  eclampsia  be  not 
quickly  controlled,  I  commonly  employ  it  per  rectum,  dissolved  in  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water.  For  a  child  of  three  to  five  years  five 
grains  should  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  a  small  glass  or  gutta-percha 
syringe,  and  retained  by  pressure.  Properly  administered  and  retained, 
it  rarely  fiuls  to  control  the  eclampsia  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Subsequently,  occasional  doses  of  the  bromide  should  be  given  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  eclampsia  while  the  measures  described  above  are  being 
employed  to  eliminate  the  urea. 

Rheumatism,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditis,  arising  as  complications 
or  sequelse,  require  the  treatment  which  is  appropriate  when  they  occur 
under  other  circumstances,  but  the  remedies  should  not  be  depressing, 
as  the  system  is  already  enfeebled  by  the  primary  disease.  The  rheu- 
matism, if  mild,  usually  abates  in  a  few  days  without  medication,  and 
the  affected  joints  require  only  some  soothing  lotion  and  support  by  a 
bandage.  The  following  liniment  may  be  applied  upon  muslin  and 
covered  by  cotton  wadding  : 

B- — Acid,  carbolici fij. 

Tine,  belladonne f  tj. 

Ol.  campborati f^ij* 

If  the  rheumatism  be  severe  and  affect  several  joints,  the  sodium  salicy- 
late should  be  prescribed,  as  in  the  idiopathic  disease,  with  an  occasional 
opiate  to  procure  rest. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  require  rest  in  the  horizontal  position, 
avoidance  of  all  excitement,  the  use  of  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  digi- 
talis or  of  the  fluid  extract  of  convalaria  to  procure  a  slow  and  steady 
action  of  the  heart.  Three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  or  five 
minims  of  the  fluid  extract  of  convalaria  may  be  given  every  four  hours 
to  a  child  of  five  years.  The  same  external  measures  should  be  employed 
as  in  acute  pleuritis.  I  prefer  the  application  of  a  thin  poultice  of  flax- 
seed containing  one-sixteenth  part  of  mustard  and  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
The  cardiac  inflammations,  as  well  as  rheumatism,  require  opiates  in 
sufficient  doses  to  procure  rest  and  sleep. 

Pleuritis,  which  we  have  stated  is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  demands  the 
same  treatment  as  the  idiopathic  disease  when  it  occurs  in  cachectic 
patients. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ROTHELN. 

The  disease  known  as  rotheln  has  heretofore  been  rare  m  America. 
In  the  Eastern  continent,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  for  many  years,  and  American  physicians  frequently  designate 
it  German  or  French  measles.     Meagre  and  imperfect  descriptions  of 
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this  malady  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  British  journals,  and  cases 
quite  fully  detailed  have  been  published  by  British  physicians. 

Rotheln  is  not  entirely  a  new  disease  in  this  country,  though  most 
American  physicians  never  saw  a  case  of  it  until  since  the  year  1870. 
Cases  occurring  in  and  about  Boston  were  described  by  Dr.  Honans,  Sr., 
in  1845,  and  at  a  later  date,  namely  in  1853  and  1871,  B.  E.  Getting 
and  Mr.  D.  Howard  saw  cases,  and  described  them  in  papers  read  before 
local  societies.  (See  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  March  15, 1873.) 
In  1874,  Dr.  Caleb  Green,  of  Homer,  Courtland  County,  New  York, 
an  accurate  and  intelligent  observer,  also  witnessed  an  epidemic. 

This  hitherto  rare  and  interesting  malady  occurred  in  New  York  City 
as  an  epidemic  in  1873  and  1874,  attaining  its  maximum  prevalence  in 
March  and  April  of  the  latter  year,  after  which  it  daclined,  occasional 
cases  occurring  throughout  May.  This,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the 
first  occurrence  of  rotheln  in  this  locality.  In  a  general  practice  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this  city,  I 
had  previously  seen  nothing  like  it,  and  other  older  physicians,  having  a 
large  general  practice,  have  informed  me  that  they  consider  it  an  entirely 
new  disease  with  us.  Those  who  believe  that  they  have  occasionally 
observed  isolated  cases  of  it,  previously  to  the  epidemic,  probably  refer 
to  roseola. 

The  first  case  which  I  met  with  occurred  in  the  middle  of  December, 
1873,  in  West  Seventy-first  Street,  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  this  city. 
A  few  weeks  later  cases  were  so  numerous  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
section  of  New  York  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  physicians.  It 
was  evident  that  a  disease  had  appeared  with  which  we  were  not  familiar, 
and  as  the  eruption  occurred  in  points  and  small  circumscribed  patches, 
it  was  usually  designated  by  the  physicians,  in  want  of  a  more  accurate 
name,  epidemic  roseola,  or  was  spoken  of  as  a  spurious  measles.  Physi- 
cians who  were  familiar  with  foreign  medical  literature  saw  the  resem- 
blance between  these  cases  and  those  of  rotheln,  as  described  by  British 
and  continental  writers,  but  in  certain  at  least  of  the  foreign  cases  the 
duration  of  the  rash  was  said  to  be  seven  days  (Liveing,  London  Lancet, 
March  14,  1874,  and  Med,  News  and  Library,  May,  1874),  whereas  in 
the  cases  in  New  York  it  commonly  disappeared  by  the  fourth  day. 
This  discrepancy,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  belief  m 
the  identity  of  the  New  York  disease  with  the  foreign  rotheln.  It  was 
readily  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  seasons  in  which  the  cases 
occurred,  for  Liveing  observed  his  cases  in  June  an<l  July,  and,  as  we 
will  see,  the  greater  the  external  heat,  the  longer  is  the  duration  of  the 
eruption. 

Between  the  middle  of  December,  1873,  and  May  1,  1874,  I  had 
observed  and  treated  this  malady  in  eighteen  families.  Cases  occurred 
in  three  other  families  living  in  the  same  houses  with  some  of  those 
which  I  attended,  and,  as  they  were  fully  and  clearly  described  to  me, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  I  have  included  them 
in  my  statistics.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  these  twenty-one  families 
was  forty-eight.  During  May,  when  the  epidemic  was  declining,  I  saw 
six  additional  cases,  occurring  singly,  making  a  total  of  fifty-four.  Their 
ages  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Age.  Cum. 

Prom  eight  months  to  one  year 2 

"      one  year  to  two  years 4 

**      two  years  to  five  years 16 

**      five  years  to  ten  years 28 

"      ten  years  to  fifteen  years 3 

"      fifteen  years  to  thirty  years 6 

Total  number  of  cases  .  54 

The  age  of  the  youngest  patient  was  eight  months,  and  that  of  the  oldest 
thirty  years.  Seventy- two  per  cent,  of  the  totiil  number  were  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  ten  years;  so  that  rotheln  is  preeminently  a  disease 
of  childhood.  Individuals  in  and  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life  seem 
to  have  nearly  an  immunity  from  it.  The  age  of  the  oldest  patient  of 
whom  I  was  informed  in  the  epidemic  of  1873  and  1874  was  about  forty 
years.  On  March  25,  1873,  during  my  attendance  in  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  rotheln  appeared  in  a  boy  of  four  years;  in  the 
following  month  about  thirty  more  cases  occurred  in  this  institution,  all 
children,  while  among  the  large  number  of  female  nurses  and  employes, 
who  were  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  all  but 
three  escaped. 

From  1874  to  1880  rotheln  did  not  prevail  in  New  York,  unl^s  now 
and  then  an  isolated  or  sporadic  case,  the  nature  of  which  was^not  recog- 
nized, and  which  was  supposed  to  be  roseola.  On  August  9, 1880,  two 
cases  appeared  in  different  wards  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  two  weeks  previously  these  children  had 
been  exposed  to  a  patient  in  the  hospital  attached  to  the  institution, 
who  had  what  the  physician  in  attendance  supposed  at  the  time  to  be 
roseola. 

Commencing  with  these  two  cases  an  epidemic  occurred  in  the  asylum, 
mild  in  type,  affecting  only  a  few  at  a  time,  but  extending  over  several 
months,  until  about  sixty  inmates,  chiefly  children,  were  attacked. 
Toward  the  close  of  1880  rotheln  began  to  appear  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  in  which  the  asylum  is  located,  and  over  which  my  practice 
extends.  Its  maximum  prevalence  was  attained  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  April,  1881,  when  it  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of 
physicians.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  attending  certain  public 
and  private  schools  were  attacked.  It  occurred  in  seventeen  families  in 
my  practice.  The  ages  of  the  patients  in  these  families  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Ag«.  Cases. 

Prom  one  to  two  years 3 

•*      two  to  five  years 8 

"      five  to  ten  years 18 

**      ten  to  fifteen  years 11 

There  were  two  cases  over  fifteen  years,  aged  respectively  twenty- 
two  and  forty-two  years 2 

Total  number  of  cases 42 

Premonitory  Stage. — Premonitory  symptoms  are,  in  most  instances, 
absent,  or  so  mild  as  to  attract  but  little  attention.     It  not  infrequently 
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happened  in  the  New  York  epidemics  that  the  parents  or  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  were  first  made  aware  of  tlie  illness  of  the  children  by 
observmg  the  eruption.  In  some  instances  children  were  sent  from 
school,  not  because  they  felt  too  ill  to  remain,  but  on  account  of  the 
unusual  appearance  of  the  skin.  Sometimes,  however,  in  those  old 
enough  to  express  their  sensations,  a  premonitory  stage  of  some  hours, 
or  a  day,  or  even  of  longer  duration,  was  present;  consisting  of  such 
symptoms  as  usually  occur  when  one  has  taken  a  severe  cold,  as  lan- 
guor, pain  in  the  head,  trunk,  or  limbs.  The  resident  physician  of  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum  was  so  ill  with  rotheln  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  during  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  Now  and  then 
patients  experience  nausea  previously  to  the  eruption,  and  in  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  eruptive  stage.  In  only  one  instance  did  I 
observe  grave  prodromic  symptoms.  A  boy,  aged  eight  years,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  clonic  convulsions,  and  while  in  a  warm  bath  for  the 
relief  of  these,  the  rash  appeared  upon  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
were  immersed  in  water. 

Symptoms. —  Tegumentary  System,  (a)  The  Skin. — The  eruption 
commonly  commences  upon  the  forehead,  around  the  ears,  and  along  the 
neck,  as  in  measles.  Occasionally  it  may  appear  upon  the  back  or 
chest,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  in  which  the  hot  water  accelerated 
its  appeanance.  Commencing  above  the  efflorescence  travels  downward, 
appearing  after  some  hours  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  on  the 
legs,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  eruption  of  measles  and  scarlatina. 
It  occurs  upon  all  parts  of  the  integument,  except  the  scalp  and  palmar 
and  plantar  surfaces.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen 
it  graduallv  faded  away,  disappearing  by  the  fourth  day,  but  in  children 
who  were  kept  warm  in  bed,  or  in  warm  apartments,  it  remained  longer 
than  on  others.  In  many  instances  traces  of  the  rash  were  still  visible 
several  days  after  recovery  when  the  patients  were  heated  by  exercise 
or  excitement.  It  reappeared  at  times,  though  indistinctly,  on  a  girl 
of  thirteen  years,  for  three  weeks.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  the  New 
York  epidemics  the  eruption  commonly  occurred  in  points  and  circular 
spots,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  measles.  These  points  and  spots 
were  numerous  and  thickly  set,  so  that,  in  the  aggregate,  they  covered 
at  least  half  of  the  surface,  while  between  them  the  skin  presented  nearly 
or  quite  its  normal  appearance.  The  general  aspect  in  most  cases  was 
more  like  that  of  measles  than  that  of  scarlatina,  but  in  exceptional 
instances  the  skin  between  the  points  and  spots  had  a  redness  similar  to 
that  of  erythema,  and  the  resemblance  was  very  like  the  scarlatinous 
efflorescence.  Thus,  in  a  boy  of  three  years,  the  eruption  so  closely 
resembled  the  scarlatinous  over  the  trunk,  that  were  it  not  that  the 
temperature  was  constantly  below  100^,  and  all  febrile  movements  ceased 
within  three  or  four  days,  I  would  probably  have  considered  the  malady 
a  mild  scarlatina.  In  certain  patients  the  eruption,  beginning  in  cir- 
cumscribed spots,  like  that  of  measles,  becomes  in  two  or  three  days 
confluent,  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  scarlatina,  while  over  other  parts  the 
spots  remain  discrete.  This  was  the  character  of  the  eruption  upon  the 
third  and  fourth  days  on  the  extremities  of  a  little  boy  in  the  Found- 
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ling  Asylum.    The  rash  is  attended  by  considerable  itching,  from  which, 
indeed,  many  patients  suffer  more  than  from  all  other  symptoms. 

The  eruption  disappears  on  pressure,  produces  a  slight  roughness  of 
the  surface,  as  ascertained  by  passing  the  fingers  gently  over  it,  and 
usually  fades  away  without  desquamation.  Exceptionally,  there  is  a 
slight  branny  exfoliation,  and  in  one  of  my  patients  this  was  as  consid- 
erable over  tlie  abdomen  as  in  cases  of  scarlatina. 

(h)  The  3Iucous  Membrane, — In  connection  with  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tion a  mild  inflammation  also  occurs  upon  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  fauces,  buccal  cavity,  and  nostrils,  and  upon  reflections  of  this 
membrane  over  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  i.e,y  upon  the  conjunctiva.  In 
certain  patients  this  inflammation  is  scarcely  appreciable,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority it  arrests  attention  at  once.  It  produces  a  suffused,  reddish,  or 
weak  appearance  of  the  eyes,  with  a  moderately  increased  lachrymation. 
On  everting  the  eyelids  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  seen  to  be  injected. 
In  certain  patients  a  moderate  puriform  secretion  collects  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eyelids.  In  occasional  cases  the  conjunctivitis  causes  oedema 
of  the  lids,  usually  slight,  and  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  physician; 
but  in  three  instances  which  I  now  recall  to  mind,  the  mothers  of  the 
children  directed  my  attention  to  the  swollen  state  of  the  lids.  In  one 
of  these,  an  infant  of  twenty-three  months,  the  tumefaction  was  so  great, 
commencing  about  the  time  the  eruption  began  to  fade,  that  light  was 
totally  excluded  from  the  eyes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
condition.  The  skin  over  the  eyelids  retained  nearly  its  normal  appear- 
ance, and  a  puriform  secretion  appeared  between  the  lids.  In  three  or 
four  days  the  oedema  of  the  lids  and  the  hyperaeraia  of  the  conjunctiva 
rapidly  declined.  The  coryza  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  cause  an 
unpleasant  sensation  in  the  nostrils  and  provoke  sneezing;  but  the  flow 
from  the  nostrils,  though  present,  was  in  no  instance  under  my  observa- 
tion as  abundant  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  scarlatina,  or  even  of  measles. 
The  fauces  present  an  injected  appearance,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is 
moderate  swelling  of  the  tonsils.  The  same  catarrhal  hypersemia  is  also 
seen  in  spots  or  patches,  more  or  less  diffused,  upon  the  buccal  surfaces. 
Both  the  faucial  and  buccal  catarrh  are  less  in  degree,  however,  than  in 
cases  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  which  have  an  equal  intensity  of  cuta- 
neous eruption,  and  this  fact  has  aided  me  in  differential  diagnosis. 

The  ReBpiratory  Si/stetn. — In  both  the  epidemics  which  1  have  wit- 
nessed the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes 
participated  only  slightly  in  the  inflammation  which  involved  the  nasal, 
buccal,  and  faucial  surfaces.  Many  of  my  patients  had  no  cough,  but 
others  had  a  mild  cough  lasting  for  a  few  days,  but  with  normal  respira- 
tion. It  was  due  apparently  to  a  very  mild  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
tract  at  the  time  when  the  nasal  and  conjunctival  surfaces  were  the  most 
affected.  It  subsided  in  a  few  days  without  treatment.  In  no  case  do 
I  recollect  that  there  was  any  hoarseness. 

The  Digestive  System, — The  tongue  in  rotheln  is  moist  and  of  nor- 
mal appearance,  or  covered  by  a  slight  fur.  The  appetite  may  be  im- 
paired, but  is  not  wanting  in  uncomplicated  cases.  The  patients  some- 
times say  that  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  health,  the  thirst  is  slight,  and 
the  bowels  are  regular. 
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Nausea  is  not  infrequent,  and  vomiting  was,  in  several  capes  in  my 
practice,  one  of  the  initijil  symptoms.  In  certain  patients  Jt  also  occurred 
on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption.  In  others  there  was  no  naoisea, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  cither  immediately  before  or  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease.  This  symptom  is  less  frequent  in  rotheln  than  in 
scarlet  fever,  but  is  as  common  apparently  as  in  measles.  I  have  never 
found  albumen  in  the  urine,  though  I  have  examined  that  passed  by 
several  patients.  This  secretion  did  not  appear  to  bq  abnormal  except 
as  it  contained  urates,  so  common  in  febrile  states. 

The  Puhe  and  Temperature. — The  largest  number  of  accurate  daily 
observations  relating  to  the  temperature  was,  I  think,  that  of  Dr.  Reid 
in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  during  the  month  of  March,  1874. 
He  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  his  statistics  relating  to  this  symptom 
as  follows:  "The  number  of  closely  observed  cases  in  which  the  tem- 
perature was  taken  was  twenty-four.  In  seventeen  of  the  cases  the 
temperature  ranged  from  97°  to  99*^,  in  six  it  reached  100°,  100 J°, 
and  100 J°;  in  one  it  reached  103 J^°  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption, 
but  remained  so  elevated  only  one  day."  In  certain  patients  Doctor 
Reid  observed  what  he  designates,  "a  tendency  to  the  development  of  an 
ephemeral  fever."  These  observations  correspond  closely  with  those 
made  by  myself  during  the  same  epidemic.  Thus,  in  16  cases  I  found 
the  axillary  temperature  taken  each  day  to  be  constantly  between  98° 
and  100°,  with  a  pulse  under  110,  except  in  one  case,  in  which  it  num- 
bered 124.  In  certain  other  patients  a  more  decided  febrile  movement, 
hxsting  from  one  to  two  or  three  days,  occurred,  usually  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  malady.  Thus,  a  girl  aged  three  and  a  half  years  had  a 
temperature  of  101  J°  and  a  pulse  of  128.  In  another  instance  the  pulse 
was  124  and  the  temperature  102°.  In  another,  a  girl  of  three  and  a 
half  years,  there  was  active  febrile  movement  occurring  without  apparent 
cause  on  Saturday  night,  but  abating  on  the  following  day.  She  seemed 
well  until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  the  febrile  movement  returned 
and  the  eruption  appeared.  On  Thursday  the  temperature  from  102° 
to  103°  fell  to  99|°,  and  within  a  day  or  two  she  was  convalescent.  In 
two  other  patients  from  two  to  four  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
eruption  an  accession  of  fever  occurred,  lasting  about  one  day,  and 
attended  by  pain  and  distress  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  without  vomit- 
ing or  diarrhoea.  In  one  of  these  the  temperature  was  103J°,  the  pulse 
130  per  minute.  In  the  other  case  the  temperature  and  pulse  did  not 
seem  to  be  under  these  figures,  but  were  not  accurately  ascertained. 
Occasionally  the  febrile  movement  is  due  more  to  complications  than  to 
the  primary  disease.  Thus,  in  two  of  my  patients  the  febrile  movement 
was  mainly  attributable  to  diphtheritic  inflammation  which  had  attacked 
the  fauces.  But  while  the  fever  in  rotheln  is  ordinarily  of  short  dura- 
tion, in  certain  patients  temporary  exacerbations  may  occur  in  which  the 
temperature  is  as  high  as  in  scarlet  fever  or  measles. 

Complications — Prognosis. — The  only  aswaplication  which  occurred 
in  cases  in  my  practice  has  already  been  alluded  to,  namely,  diphtheria, 
which,  when  prevalent,  is  apt  to  attack  surfaces  already  inflamed.  In 
the  Foundling  Asylum  varicella  complicated  one  case  and  pneumonia 
another.     In  a  third  pneumonia  occurred  about  three  days  after  the 
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disappearance  of  the  eruption.  The  prognosis  in  uncomplicated  cases 
is  always  very  iiivorable,  and  there  is  no  liability  to  sequelae  more  than 
in  mild  catarrhal  inflammations  of  a  non-specific  character.  The  duration 
of  rotheln  is  short,  not  ordinarily  extending  beyond  three  to  five  days. 

Nature — Incubative  Period — Contagiousness. — Is  rotheln  a  dis- 
tinct malady  or  one  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  which  are  modified  by  unusual  meteorological  conditions?  Is 
it  roseola  assuming  at  certain  periods  an  epidemic  character,  and  a .  ^^sar- 
ing  to  be  contagious?  Or  is  it  at  all  times  infectious,  possessing  a  specific 
principle,  and,  like  other  infectious  diseases,  self-propagating  V  Should 
it  in  nosological  classification  be  placed  among  the  non-contagious  and 
local,  or  among  the  constitutional  and  infectious  maladies?  Let  us  con- 
sider the  facts  observed  in  the  New  York  epidemics. 

The  first  cases  of  rotheln  in  this  city  were  often  designated  roseola  by 
the  physicians  called  to  treat  them,  since  they  seemed  to  resemble  more 
closely  this  disease  than  any  other  with  which  they  were  familiar.  But 
rotheln  differs  widely  from  the  peculiar  form  of  dermatitis  known  as 
roseola.  The  successive  occurrence  of  the  eruption  over  the  upper  and 
then  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  but  covering  the  whole  surface,  and 
the  definite  duration  of  three  to  five  days,  are  points  of  difference.  More- 
over, roseola  would  not,  without  so  great  change  in  its  character  as  to 
become  virtually  a  distinct  disease,  occur  in  the  cool  months  without  any 
appreciable  dietetic  cause,  as  an  epidemic  over  a  certain  area  and  for  a 
hmited  time,  affecting  whole  households  and  sparing  other  households, 
as  well  as  individuals  of  a  certain  age.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  dis- 
tinct from  roseola. 

Most  of  the  cases  in  the  New  York  epidemics  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  measles,  both  as  regards  the  appearance  and  duration  of  the 
eruption  and  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Parents  often  diag- 
nosticated measles  before  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  and  the  physician 
himself,  at  first  glance,  sometimes  made  the  same  diagnosis.  But  in 
rotheln  the  shortness  and  mildness  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  absence 
of  cough  or  the  presence  of  one  trivial  and  scarcely  noticed,  appetite 
good  or  but  slightly  impaired — in  fine,  symptoms  that  are  transient  or 
sUght,  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  graver  symptoms  of  measles.  But 
the  decisive  proof  that  rotheln  is  not  a  modified  measles  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  one  does  not  prevent  the  other.  Of  the  forty-eight  cases  ob- 
served bv  myself,  prior  to  May  1st,  in  the  epidemic  of  1874,  nineteen  at 
least  had  had  measles,  and  one  who  had  rotheln  took  measles  subsequently. 
I  have  already  stated  that  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  rotheln 
in  1873  and  1874  closely  followed  an  epidemic  of  measles.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  children  attacked  by  the  former  disease  had  recently 
recovered  from  the  latter.  During  the  epidemic  of  1880  and  1881  the 
same  fact  was  observed,  namely  that  a  previous  attack  of  measles  as  well 
as  scarlet  fever  afforded  no  protection  from  rotheln.  Dr.  Chadbourne, 
die  resident  physician,  writes  of  the  cases  in  the  Foundling  Asylum  in 
1880  and  1881 :  "  Eight  children  had  rotheln  who  had  had  both  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  within  six  months  under  my  observation,  while  certain 
others  had  had  these  diseases  at  some  previous  time.*'  Of  the  cases 
observed  by  myself  in  family  practice  in  the  same  epidemic,  it  is  stated 
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in  my  notes  that  ten  had  had  measles.  These  statistics  are  safficient  to 
show  that  rotheln  is  a  distinct  disease  from  measles,  however  close  the 
kinship. 

That  rotheln  is  not  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  as  regards  at  least  the  New  York  epidemics  the  rash  was  in 
most  instances  quite  distinct  from  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence,  occur- 
ring, as  we  have  said,  in  small  more  or  less  circular  points  and  patches. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  there  is  in  rotheln  a  slight 
febrile  movement  and  general  mildness  of  symptoms,  which  contrast 
with  the  high  fever  and  other  pronounced  symptoms  of  scarlatina,  or  if 
there  be  considerable  febrile  movement  its  duration  is  brief.  But  the 
conclusive  proof  of  an  essential  diflference  between  these  two  diseases  is 
found  in  the  fact  already  stated  in  reference  to  measles,  that  the  attack 
of  the  one  malady  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  other.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  make  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  rotheln  and  mild  measles  or  mild  scarlet  fever, 
but  when  the  course  of  the  malady  has  been  closely  observed  for  three 
or  four  days,  it  will  rarely  happen,  I  think,  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
make  out  its  character. 

Those  cases  of  an  epidemic  which  arise  when  the  causes  or  conditions 
from  which  it  is  developed  are  most  strongly  operative  and  which  at  tliis 
time  are  apt  to  be  typical,  obviously  afford  the  best  data  for  studying  its 
nature.  Such  were  the  forty-eight  cases  which  I  saw  in  the  epidemic 
of  1873  and  1874,  and  the  forty-two  in  that  of  1880  and  1881.  As 
regards  the  former  epidemic,  in  thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  families 
embraced  in  my  statistics,  the  first  cases  were  children,  who  up  to  the 
time  of  the  seizure  were  attending  public  and  private  schools,  and  in 
certain  instances  those  who  were  nearly  simultaneously  attacked,  living 
perhaps  in  streets  widely  separated,  were  attending  the  same  school. 
During  the  epidemics  of  1880  and  1881,  the  first  patients  in  thirteen 
of  the  eighteen  families  in  which  rotheln  occurred  in  my  practice  were 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  and  in  most, 
if  not  all,  the  different  schools  which  they  attended,  rotheln  was  at  the 
time  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  as  I  ascertained  on  inquiry.  It,  there- 
fore, seemed  probable  that  these  children  whom  I  attended  had  con- 
tracted it  from  others  in  the  schools. 

In  both  the  New  York  epidemics  during  the  time  that  rotheln  was  at 
its  maximum  prevalence,  in  most  of  the  families  containing  two  or  more 
children  the  cases  were  multiple,  not  occurring  simultaneously,  but  in 
succession,  as  if  the  malady  was  contracted  from  those  first  affected. 
This  is  what  we  daily  witness  in  the  spread  of  exanthematic  fevers. 
Thus  in  Mr.  E.'si  family,  a  girl  attending  one  of  the  public  schools  took 
rotheln  in  the  middle  of  December,  1873 ;  the  two  remaining  children 
sickened  with  it  one  week  and  two  weeks  later.  A  niece  visiting  in  the 
family  at  the  time  when  the  first  child  was  sick,  but  returning  home  to 
another  street,  also  had  the  eruption  on  December  27th.  Alice  R., 
aged  ten  years,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mrs.  E.'s,  living  in  the  same  street, 
and  several  times  exposed  to  his  children  during  their  illness,  also  took 
rotheln  about  January  4th.  West  Seventy-first  Street,  where  these 
cases  occurred,  is  thinly  settled  and  suburban,  and  I  could  learn  of  no 
other  cases  in  the  vicinity.     A  child  of  Mr.  P.,  aged  five  and  a  half 
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years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  two  children  two  doors 
away  who  became  affected  with  rotheln  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1881.  On  April  14th  he  was  supposed  to  have  a  mild  coryza  from 
taking  cold,  as  he  sneezed  often,  but  in  a  few  hours  the  efflorescence 
appeared.  Four  days  subsequently  on  the  18th,  an  infant  was  affected 
in  the  same  way,  and  thirteen  days  later  another  child  in  the  family, 
aged  twelve  years.  In  a  similar  manner  rotheln  occurred  in  the  families 
of  two  brothers  living  in  adjoining  houses  in  West  Fifty-first  Street, 
The  first  patient  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  It  appeared  successively 
in  the  children  of  these  two  families  until  ten  had  been  affected.  In  a 
family  in  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  the  first  case  was  a  boy  attending  a 
school  in  which  rotheln  was  prevalent.  Within  twenty  days,  namely, 
between  March  31st  and  April  20th,  four  other  children  were  attacked 
in  succession. 

These  facts  and  cases  seem  to  demonstrate  the  contagiousness  of 
rotheln,  at  least  during  the  time  in  which  the  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able for  its  development,  or  during  the  time  in  which  the  epidemic 
influence  is  most  pronounce<L  In  the  declining  period  of  both  the  New 
York  epidemics,  the  cases  which  I  observed  occurred  for  the  most  part 
singly,  although  there  was  no  attempt  to  isolate  the  patients,  so  that  the 
contagiousness  of  the  disease,  if  present,  must  have  been  very  slight. 

Rotheln  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  exanthematic  fever  feebly  contagious. 
It  resembles  varicella  in  general  mildness  of  symptoms,  in  the  absence 
of  dangerous  complications  or  sequelae,  and  in  the  uniformly  favorable 
prognosis,  while  its  symptoms  show  a  resemblance  to  measles  and  scarlet 
fever. 

If  the  above  view  be  correct,  rotheln  must  possess  an  incubative 
period  which,  in  the  cases  observed  in  both  epidemics,  apparently  varied 
between  seven,  or  perhaps  less  than  seven,  and  tw^enty-one  days.  Its 
incubation,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  varies  in  different  patients.  In  the  cases  which  came  under  my 
notice,  the  incubative  period,  when  it  could  be  accurately  ascertained, 
was  more  frequently  about  two  weeks,  than  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
The  resident  physician  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  when  the 
epidemic  was  prevailing  in  that  institution,  returned  to  his  home  in  the 
State  of  Maine  to  a  locality  where  rotheln  was  unknown.  Fourteen 
days  from  the  date  of  his  departure  he  was  himself  affected  with  the 
disease  in  its  typical  form.  No  other  case  occurred  at  his  home,  where 
probably  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  unfavorable.  Minnie  B., 
attending  a  school  in  which  there  were  many  cases,  had  the  rash  on 
April  5th.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  eighteen  days  afterward, 
it  appeared  upon  the  servant  who  was  frequently  in  Minnie's  room. 
Elizabeth  C,  attending  a  school  in  which  rotheln  was  prevailing,  had 
the  eruption  on  April  17th.  It  commenced  upon  her  sister  thirteen 
days,  and  upon  her  mother  fourteen  days,  subsequently. 

Other  cases  might  be  cited  of  an  apparently  shorter  as  well  as  longer 
jn^flbative  period.  The  following  note  from  Dr.  Chadboume,  of  the 
Y^wYork  Foundling  Asylum,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  is  interesting: 
Tt  I  am  led  to  believe  from  my  observations  that  the  period  of  incubation 
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was,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days.  The  dis- 
ease has  been  very  feebly  contagious.  In  some  cases  one  child  would 
have  rotheln  while  the  other,  nursed  by  the  same  woman,  would  escape. 
In  two  instances  women  had  the  disease,  and  though  each  suckled  two 
infants  the  latter  escaped." 
Rotheln  requires  no  treatment. 


CHAPTEK    lY. 

VARIOLA— VARIOLOID. 

Variola,  or  smallpox,  is  a  specific  febrile  afiection,  accompanied  by 
a  vesiculo-pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
protective  power  of  vaccination  it  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  terror, 
but  it  is  still  the  most  loathsome  and  most  dreaded  of  all  the  fevers. 
Two  forms  of  this  disease  are  recognized,  depending  on  the  fact  whether 
there  have  been  previous  vaccination.  If  the  patient  have  been  vacci- 
nated at  some  period  in  his  life,  the  disease,  which  is  rendered  milder 
in  consequence,  is  designated  varioloid.  If  there  have  been  no  vaccina- 
tion, it  is  called  variola  or  smallpox.  Both  forms  are  identical  in  nature, 
the  one  communicating  the  other ;  they  difier  only  in  gravity. 

Smallpox  presents  four  stages :  the  initial,  or  that  of  invasion ;  the 
eruptive ;  that  of  desiccation ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  desquamation.  It  is 
termed  discrete  when  the  pustules  remain  separated  from  each  other ; 
confluent  when  they  unite.  This  division  is  made  according  to  the 
character  of  the  eruption  upon  the  face  and  hands.  There  are  parts  of 
the  surface,  as  the  abdomen,  where  the  pustules  are  always  discrete, 
even  in  the  confluent  form. 

Incubative  Period. — During  the  last  half  of  the  last  centuiy  inoc- 
ulation with  variolous  matter  was  extensively  practised  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  as  it  was  found  that  smallpox  thus  communicated 
was  milder  than  when  received  by  infection.  This  operation  enabled 
physicians  to  determine  the  period  of  incubation,  which  was  found  to  be 
from  eight  to  eleven  days.  When  variola  is  communicated  through  the 
air,  the  incubative  period  is  somewhat  longer,  to  wit,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — Smallpox  begins  abruptly  with  chilliness.  In 
children  of  an  advanced  age  there  is  often,  as  in  the  adult,  a  distinct 
chill.  This  is  followed  by  fever  and  such  symptoms  as  usually  accom- 
pany febrile  movement,  namely,  lassitude,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  In 
addition  certain  symptoms  arise  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  smallpox, 
are  so  marked  in  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  that  they  possess 
considerable  diagnostic  value.  These  symptoms,  which  pertain  to  the 
nervous  system  and  occur  in  the  initial  stage  of  varioloid  as  well  as 
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variola,  are  severe  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
great  drowsiness,  sometimes  with  delirium.  In  many  children  convul- 
sions occur,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  degree  of  stupor  which  is 
almost  as  profound  as  coma.  Trousseau  suggests  the  name  rachialgia 
for  the  pain  in  the  back,  as  he  believes  that  it  is  located  in  or  around 
the  spinal  cord.  This  belief  is  based  on  the  fact  which  he,  as  well  as 
other  observers,  has  noticed,  that  there  is  sometimes  in  connection  with 
this  symptom  an  incomplete  paraplegia,  indicated  by  numbness  of  the 
legs,  or  even  inability  to  use  them,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  paralysis 
of  the  bladder.  These  paraplegic  symptoms  pass  off  in  a  few  days. 
Vomiting  is  also  a  common  symptom  in  this  stage,  and  one  also  of 
diagnostic  value.  It  occurs  at  short  intervals  for  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  same  symptom  is  common  in  scarlet  fever,  and  not  in- 
frequent in  measles,  but  in  both  these  maladies  irritability  of  stomach 
is  much  less  persistent  than  in  smallpox ;  vomiting  does  not  occur  in 
normal  rubeolous  and  scarlatinous  cases  more  than  once  or  twice. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  dis- 
crete, constipation  is  commonly  present  in  the  stage  of  invasion ;  if  con- 
fluent, diarrhoea  is  a  common  symptom,  continuing  till  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  or  even  longer.  Roseola  or  erythema  sometimes  occurs  in 
this  stage,  and  this  may  lead  to  error  of  diagnosis,  the  disease  being 
mistaken  for  one  of  these  cutaneous  affections,  or  even  for  scarlet  fever. 
The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of  invasion  are  usually  more  violent  in  con- 
fluent than  in  discrete  variola,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Stage  op  Eruptiox. — The  eruption  commences  about  the  third  day, 
earlier  in  some  cases,  later  in  others.  The  average  duration,  therefore, 
of  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  measles,  but  coasiderably 
longer  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Sydenham  has  stated,  and  observations 
show  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  shorter  the  first  stage,  the  more 
severe  the  disease  will  prove  to  be ;  and,  conversely,  the  longer  the 
period,  the  milder  will  be  its  form.  Therefore,  if  the  eruption  begin  on 
the  second  day,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  confluent ;  if  not  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  it  will  be  scanty  and  the  disease  light. 

The  eruption  commences  in  minute  red  spots,  somewhat  like  those  of 
lichen,  which  gradually  enlarge.  It  is  first  observed  around  the  lips  and 
upon  the  neck,  then  upon  the  face,  scalp,  upper  part  of  chest,  arms,  and 
finally  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  legs.  It  is 
sometimes,  especially  in  young  children,  first  observed  in  the  folds  of 
the  skin,  as  about  the  genitals  or  in  the  groin.  If  the  cuticle  be  irritated, 
as  by  a  sinapism,  the  eruption  often  appears  first  upon  this  part  of  the 
surface  and  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere.  Commencing  in  a 
minute  reddish  point,  as  stated  above,  it  rapidly  enlarges,  and  soon  its 
central  part  begins  to  be  indurated  and  raised.  It  feels  round  and  hard 
to  the  finger,  is  tender,  and  its  diameter  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  two 
lines.  This  is  the  papular  stage.  The  papulae  increase  and  become  more 
elevated,  and  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptive  stage  they  become  vesicular.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
the  eruption,  or  eighth  of  the  disease,  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  full  size. 
Its  diameter  is  then  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  its  elevation  is  two 
or  three  lines.     Its  base  is  circular  and  indurated,  and  it  is  surrounded 
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by  a  narrow  zone  of  inflammation,  indicated  by  redness  and  tenderness 
of  the  skin.  The  pock  commonly,  as  it  passes  from  the  papular  to  the 
vesicular  stage,  loses  its  acuminate  form,  and  becomes  depressed  in  the 
centre,  but  in  most  cases,  mixed  with  the  umbilicated  vesicles,  are  some 
which  remain  acuminate. 

In  proportion  as  the  eruption  becomes  developed  in  discrete  variola 
and  in  varioloid,  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  stage  of  invasion 
abate;  the  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  thirst  cease,  and  the 
appetite  returns.  In  the  confluent  form,  the  febrile  action  continues  with 
little  abatement. 

Simultaneously  with  the  eruption  upon  the  skin,  an  eruption  also  occurs 
upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces,  and  often  upon  that  of  the  air-pas- 
sages. It  occurs  sometimes,  also,  upon  the  conjunctiva,  producing  dan- 
gerous ophthalmia,  and  even  ulceration,  with  loss  of  sight,  and  upon  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  genital  organs.  The  form  which  it  presents  upon 
mucous  surfaces  is  somewhat  different  from  that  upon  the  skin.  There 
is  at  first  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  producing  a  small,  round,  grayish  spot  at 
the  point  of  eruption — ^firm,  slightly  elevated,  and  covered,  if  not  by  the 
entire  mucous  membrane,  at  Jeast  by  its  epithelial  layer.  Ulceration 
soon  occurs,  as  in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  and,  if  the  patient  live,  the  repara- 
tive process  succeeds,  as  in  simple  ulcers.  The  eruption  upon  mucous 
surfaces  increases  considerably  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tenderness  of  the  ulcers;  and  if  its  seat  be  the  surface  of 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  it  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  especially 
in  young  children,  by  obstructing  respiration. 

The  cutaneous  eruption  has  been  traced  to  the"  vesicular  stage.  On 
or  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruptive  period,  or  eighth  of  smallpox,  the 
vesicles  gradually  change  their  character,  their  contents  becoming  thicker 
and  turbid.  At  the  same  time  they  increase  still  more  in  size,  and  the 
central  depression  disappears.  This  is  designated  the  stage  of  matura- 
tion, or  of  suppuration,  though  it  is  known  that  the  turbidity  is  due 
chiefly  to  another  substance  than  pus.  The  pock  having  undergone  these 
changes,  is  termed  the  pustule. 

In  discrete  variola,  and  in  varioloid,  the  fever  returns  during  the  pus- 
tular stage;  or,  if  the  form  of  the  disease  be  confluent,  and  the  fever  have 
continued,  it  now  becomes  more  intense.  The  return  of  fever,  or  its  in- 
crease, is  denoted  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, dryness  of  skin,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  A  tendency  to  constipation 
remains  throughout  in  varioloid  and  discrete  variola;  in  the  confluent 
form  diarrhoea  more  frequently  occurs,  which,  if  it  continue,  is  an  un- 
favorable prognostic  sign. 

Other  changes  occur.  The  pustules  increase  somewhat  in  size,  and 
become  more  globular.  Some  of  them,  when  most  distended,  break 
through  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  scratching  of  the  child,  and  their 
contents  escaping,  add  to  the  loathsomeness  of  the  disease.  There  is 
in  the  pustular  stage  more  or  less  redness  of  the  surface  between  the 
eruptions,  and,  except  in  the  mildest  cases,  tumefaction  from  sub- 
cutaneous infiltration  occurs.  In  the  confluent  form,  at  this  period,  the 
features  are  often  so  swollen  that  the  friends  would  not  recognize  the 
patient.      The  eyelids  may  be  so  oedematous  that  the  eyes  are  for  a 
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time  concealed  from  view.  This  oedema  of  the  surface  is  not  altogether 
absent  in  the  vesicular  stage,  but  it  increases  during  the  time  of  matura- 
tion, after  which  it  subsides. 

Stage  op  Desiccation. — This  immediately  succeeds  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  pustules.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  pustules 
which  are  broken,  evaporates,  leaving  a  crust.  If  there  be  no  rupture, 
the  liquid  is  absorbed  and  a  scab  results,  which,  though  smaller,  preserves 
in  a  measure  the  form  of  the  pustule.  While  the  pustule  desiccates,  the 
surrounding  inflammation  rapidly  abates.  The  crusts  occur  first  upon 
the  face,  and  on  other  parts  in  the  order  in  which  the  eruption  appeared. 
The  odor  from  the  patient,  at  this  time,  is  peculiar.  In  the  confluent 
form,  especially,  it  is  very  offensive,  and  can  be  noticed  at  a  distance 
from  the  bedside.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  call  it  nauseous  and  fetid.  As 
desiccation  progresses,  the  symptoms,  local  and  general,  abate.  The 
palse  and  temperature,  if  the  case  be  favorable,  return  to  their  normal 
standard.  The  cough,  hoarseness,  and  thirst  disappear,  while  the  appe- 
tite returns ;  the  sleep  is  more  tranquil,  and  the  functions,  generally, 
are  more  regularly  performed. 

The  last  stage  is  that  of  desquamation ;  it  commences  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  days.  The  scabs,  which  present  a  dark  or  brown- 
ish appearance,  are  successively  detached.  This  period  lasts  several 
days ;  sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  even  elapse  before  all  the  crusts 
separate.  In  the  mean  time  the  patient  gradually  recovers  his  health  and 
former  strength.  After  the  fall  of  the  crust,  the  cicatrix  underneath 
presents  a  reddish  appearance.  The  color  gradually  fades,  and  there 
remains  an  irregular  depression,  or  pit,  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  sur- 
rounding surface;  and  if  there  have  been  a  full  development  of  the 
eruption,  disfiguring  the  patient  for  life. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  variola,  when  it  is  favorable,  and  its 
course  is  regular.  The  disease  is  sometimes  irregular.  In  rare  instances 
the  eruption  occurs  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The 
form  is  then  very  apt  to  be  confluent.  There  are  irregularities,  also,  in 
consequence  of  diarrhoea,  hemorrhages  or  other  complications.  I  have 
known  the  eruption  appear  first  on  the  limbs,  and  last  on  the  trunk  and 
face,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  not  always  the  same.  In 
the  anaemic  and  feeble  child  it  oft«n  presents  a  pale  color,  with  some 
induration  at  its  base,  but  without  the  red  areola  around  it,  or  with  this 
quite  indistinct.  In  rare  instances  the  vesicles  have  a  reddish  color, 
Uieir  contents  being  tinged  with  blood.  This  form  of  variola  is  desig- 
nated hemorrhagic.  It  indicates  a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the 
blood.  The  eruption  in  this  form  is  of  small  size,  and  if  the  pock  is 
broken,  blood  oozes  from  it. 

I  have  met  one,  perhaps  two  cases  of  malignant  hemorrhagic  small- 
pox, as  described  by  Hebra,  among  the  rare  forms  of  this  malady.  The 
second  case  died  so  soon  that  we  were  undecided  whether  he  had  small- 
pox or  scarlatina.  A  man  aged  36  years,  previously  healthy,  became 
suddenly  and  severely  sick,  in  June,  1881,  with  fever,  intense  headache 
and  backache,  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  sleeplessness,  and  a 
sensation  of  sinking  or  depression  in  the  epigastrium.  He  had  a 
marked  foreboding  of  coming  evil,  and  begged  almost  constantly  for 
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relief.  Within  forty-eight  hours  a  heavy  and  continuous  dusky  scarla- 
tiniform  eruption  covered  the  whole  surface,  except  below  the  knees, 
disappearing  on  pressure ;  fauces  at  first  but  moderately  injected.  On 
the  following  day,  the  third  of  his  sickness,  with  a  temperature  of 
104.5^,  the  efflorescence  became  a  dark  red,  numerous  small  extravasa* 
tions  of  blood  had  occurred  under  the  skin,  the  urine  contained  blood, 
and  finally  seemed  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  dark  blood ;  a  large 
effusion  of  blood  under  the  entire  conjunctiva  of  either  eye  prevented 
closure  of  the  eyelids,  and  probably  hemorrhages  had  occurred  within 
the  eyes,  as  the  sight  was  nearly  lost.  Death  occurred  on  the  following 
day.  In  Hebra*s  article  on  smallpox  is  the  description  of  precisely 
such  cases,  but  the  death  of  my  patient  was  too  early  for  exact  diagnosis. 

Varioloid. — The  course  of  varioloid  is  similar  to  that  of  variola, 
but  it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  commences  with  rigors,  followed  by 
fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  vomiting,  drowsiness  and  sometimes 
delirium,  or  even  convulsions.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of  invasion 
are,  indeed,  the  same  in  character,  and  often  nearly  as  severe  as  in 
variola.  With  the  initial  symptoms,  there  is  also  sometimes  a  scarlatini- 
form  eruption,  so  that  the  disease  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  variolous  eruption  commences.  The 
number  of  pocks  is  commonly  few,  often  not  more  than  twelve  to  twenty. 
In  the  mildest  form  of  varioloid,  if  the  physician  be  not  summoned  in 
the  stage  of  invasion,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  called  at  all,  so  that  the  patient 
may  pass  through  the  disease  in  ignorance  of  its  nature.  The  true 
character  of  the  malady  is  not  ascertained  till  others  are  afifecteid,  either 
with  variola  or  varioloid. 

The  eruption  pursues  a  more  rapid  course  in  varioloid  than  in  the  un- 
modified disease.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  pustules  are  fully  devel- 
oped, though  often  smaller  and  less  likely  to  be  ruptured  than  in  variola. 
Often,  in  varioloid,  the  eruption  aborts.  It  remains  papular  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  declines,  or  it  may  reach  the  vesicular  stage,  and 
decline  without  pustulation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  varioloid  abate  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptive  stage.     The  secondary  fever  is  slight  or  absent. 

Such  is  the  usual  mild  course  of  varioloid,  but  not  always.  If  sev- 
eral years  have  elapsed  since  the  vaccination,  its  protective  power  is 
greatly  impaired,  and  varioloid  may  then  exhibit  as  severe  a  form  as 
ordinary  smallpox.     In  some  instances  it  is  fatal. 

The  term  varioloid  is,  as  has  been  stated,  applied  to  cases  of  variolous 
disease  if  there  have  been  previous  vaccination.  It  is  also  applied  by 
writers  to  second  attacks,  whether  the  fii-st  occurred  from  infection  or 
from  variolous  inoculation,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  in  smallpox  occurs  in  several  different 
ways.  The  most  fatal  period  is  the  pustular.  Feeble  children  not 
infrequently  die  from  exhaustion  at  or  about  the  time  that  the  pustules 
attain  their  greatest  size.  The  eruption  appears  and  becomes  developed 
•  as  usual,  but  there  are  evidences  of  weakness  in  the  patient,  and  sud- 
denly the  progress  of  the  vesicle  or  pustule  ceases.  It  begins  to  sub- 
side, and  its  walls  shrivel.  There  is  evidently  absorption,  in  part,  of 
the  liquid  contents.     These  phenomena  are  of  the  gravest  character. 
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Death  is  the  common  result,  and  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  other 
cas^  death  occurs  from  apnoea.  The  pock  increasing  in  size  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  obstructs  inspiration,  or  there  may  be  the  formation 
of  a  pseudo-membrane,  as  in  true  croup.  This  is  not  an  unusual  mode 
of  death  in  young  children,  in  whom  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  is  small.  Sometimes  convulsions  and  coma  occur  in  the  last 
hours  of  life.  In  other  cases  the  stage  of  desquamation  is  reached,  but 
convalescence  does  not  occur.  The  patient  each  day  becomes  more  anaemic 
and  feeble,  and  finally  death  results  from  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 
Again,  after  smallpox  has  run  its  course,  purpura  hsemorrhagica  may  be 
developed.  Hemorrhages  occur  from  the  gums,  throat,  nostrils.  Blood 
is  vomited,  and  evacuated  in  the  stools.  I  have  known  death  to  occur 
in  all  these  ways,  but  that  from  purpura  is  least  frequent.  Sometimes, 
as  in  scarlet  fever,  death  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  con- 
fluent, and  even  in  discrete  variola,  when  the  previous  symptoms  had 
apparently  been  favorable.  The  patient  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity 
of  the  virus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  those  who  have  died  of  variola,  with- 
out inflammatory  or  other  complication,  the  heart-clots  have  been  found 
small,  dark,  and  soft.  The  blood  is  dark  and  thin.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  injected,  so  that  numerous  red  points 
appear  on  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
the  abdominal  organs  are  congested,  while  the  muscles  present  a  deep 
red  color.  The  variolous  eruption  penetrates  more  deeply  than  that 
of  any  other  exanthematic  fever.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  it 
occurs  not  only  on  the  skin,  but  often  on  the  surface  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  air-passages.  The  mucous  membrane  in  these  situations  is 
frequently  also  the  seat  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  being  thickened  and 
softened,  and  in  some  parts,  as  the  larynx,  a  pseudo-membrane  is  occa- 
sionally produced,  as  in  croup. 

The  eruption  very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  appears  upon  the  gastro- 
intestinal surface,  but  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of  Peyer  are 
often  enlarged,  as  in  some  other  zymotic  affections.  The  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  are  commonly  congested  in  those  who  have  died  of  variola. 
The  spleen,  especially,  is  increased  in  volume  and  softened;  the  kidneys 
are  enlarged,  as  from  commencing  nephritis,  and  sometimes  softened. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  pock  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
and  others.  The  vesicle  is  multilocular,  consisting  of  at  least  five  or 
six  compartments,  with  distinct  partitions.  Its  centre  is  united  by 
fibrous  bands  to  the  derm  beneath,  which  union  gives  rise  to  the  umbili- 
cated  appearance.  The  giving  way  of  these  minute  bands  in  the  pustular 
stage  occurs  when  the  form  changes  from  the  umbilicated  to  the  convex. 
In  the  pustular  stage  also,  according  to  some,  a  fibrinous  formation  occurs 
within  the  pustule;  according  to  others,  this  substance  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  epidermis,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  cuticle  when  macerated. 
Mixed  with  this  epidermic  or  fibrinous  formation  are  pus-cells. 

Complications. — There  are  several  different  complications  of  variola. 
One  is  salivation.  This  is  common  in  the  adult,  but  rare  in  the  child. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  child,  it  is  slight,  commencing  with  or  about  the 
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time  of  the  eruption,  and  disappearing  in  from  one  to  four  or  five  days. 
Ophthalmia  is  another  complication.  Simple  conjunctivitis,  often  quite 
intense,  may  occur  in  consequence  of  pustules  developed  under  the  lids. 
This  inflammation  subsides  without  injury  to  the  eye,  as  the  primary 
disease  abates.  A  more  serious  inflammation  occurs  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  variola,  commencing  in  or  near  the  desquamative  period.  This  pro- 
duces more  or  less  chemosis,  and  sometimes  opacity  or  ulceration  of  the 
cornea.  A  similar  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  ear,  giving  rise  to  otor- 
rhoea,  and  even,  in  some  patients,  to  rupture  of  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
Abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  have  been  occasionally 
observed,  especially  in  the  confluent  form.  Subcutaneous  infiltration  and 
feebleness  of  constitution  favor  their  occurrence.  Suppuration  within  the 
joints  is  a  somewhat  rare  complication  or  sequel,  rendering  convalescence 
protracted,  if,  indeed,  the  case  be  not  fatal. 

M.  Beraud  has  published  a  memoir  to  show  that  orchitis  in  the  male 
and  ovaritis  in  the  female  may  complicate  variola.  These  inflammations 
are  believed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  and  imperfect  variolous  erup- 
tion upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  ovary. 
Trousseau  states  that  he  has  often  met  this  complication  in  the  male, 
since  his  attention  was  called  to  it.  It  is  mild,  and  subsides  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  eruption.  Laryngitis,  simple  or  diphtheritic,  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  pharyngitis,  purpuric  hemorrhages,  gangrene  of  the  mouth 
or  other  parts,  oedema  pulmonum,  and  oedema  glottidis  are  occasional 
complications,  some  of  which  are  frequent,  others  rare. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  age,  vigor  of  system,  form  of  the 
disease,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications.  The  younger  the 
child,  the  greater  the  danger.  Trousseau  sjiys:  ''Confluent  variola,  and 
even  discrete  variola,  are  almost  always  fatal  in  individuals  less  than  two 
years  old."  Above  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  discrete  variola  usually 
ends  favorably,  but  the  confluent  form  is  still,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  Varioloid 
in  the  child  is  a  mild  disease,  terminating  favombly  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases.  It  is  milder  at  this  age  than  in  the  adult,  on  account  of 
the  more  recent  period  of  vaccination.  If  varioloid  be  severe,  and  the 
eruption  abundant  in  a  child  who  has  been  vaccinated,  it  is  probable  that 
the  vaccination  was  spurious. 

It  is  not  necessary,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  specify  the  favorable 
prognostic  signs.  The  unfavorable  prognostics  are,  great  violence  of 
the  initial  symptoms;  early  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  an  abundant 
eruption,  especially  if  pale,  and  without  swelling  of  the  surface;  rapid 
decline  of  the  eruption  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage ;  hemorrhsigic 
eruption,  or  hemorrhages  from  the  surfaces;  fever  continuing  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption ;  diarrhoea  persisting  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
day;  delirium  or  great  drowsiness;  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse;  and, 
finally,  obstructed  respiration — if  slow,  indicating  a  pseudo-membrane 
or  variolous  eruption  in  the  larynx  or  trachea;  if  rapid,  indicating  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  prior  to  the 
eruptive  stage.  If,  however,  smallpox  be  prevalent,  if  the  patient  have  not 
been  vaccinated,  and  the  symptoms  which  pertain  to  the  periuU  of  inva- 
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sion  be  present,  as  headache,  pain  in  small  of  back,  repeated  vomiting, 
drowsiness,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  there  is  ground  for  the  gravest  sus- 
picion. If,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  reddish  points  begin  to  appear 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  confidence. 
At  this  early  period,  even  before  there  is  any  distinct  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, ash-colored  spots  may  sometimes  be  observed  on  the  buccal  or 
&ucial  surface,  the  commencement  of  the  variolous  eruption ;  these  pos- 
sess considerable  diagnostic  value. 

The  scarlatiniform  efflorescence,  in  the  first  stage  of  variola,  sometimes 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.  The  absence  of  the 
pharyngitis,  and  the  appearance  of  the  variolous  eruption  soon  after  the 
efflorescence,  correct  the  diagnosis.  Smallpox  has,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eruptive  period,  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  measles.  The  points 
involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis  have  been  presented  in  treating  of 
that  disease.  After  the  development  of  the  eruption,  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  varicella.  The  eruption  of  varicella,  is,  however,  preceded  by  symp- 
toms which  are  milder  and  of  shorter  duration,  and  its  appearance  is 
different.  It  is  irregular,  instead  of  round ;  is  not  umbilicated,  and  it 
does  not  have  the  round,  inflamed,  and  indurated  base  which  character- 
izes the  variolous  eruption.  The  eruption  of  ecthyma  is  sometimes  um- 
bilicated, but  the  symptoms  of  ecthyma  and  variola,  and  the  progress  of 
the  eruptions  in  the  two  diseases,  are  very  different. 

Treatment. — Smallpox,  like  the  other  essential  fevers,  is  self-limited, 
and  therefore  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be  sustaining  and  pal- 
liative. In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  simple ; 
gentle  laxatives  and  refrigerant  drinks  are  required  if  there  be  much 
febrile  excitement.  Lemonade  is  a  grateful  drink,  and  may  be  given  in 
moderate  quantity.  Spiritus  mindereri  in  carbonic  acid  water  may  be 
allowed.  As  the  disease  advances,  more  nutritious  food  should  be  recom- 
mended; and  in  severe  cases  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  even  alco- 
holic stimulants,  are  required. 

As  confluent  smallpox  is  nearly  always,  and  the  discrete  form  often 
fatjil  in  infancy,  the  pliysician  should  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the 
case  in  the  infant.  By  judicious  treatment,  some,  in  this  period  of  life, 
may  be  saved,  who  otherwise  would  perish.  In  the  infant  depressing 
measures  should  be  avoided.  A  laxative  may  be  given,  at  first,  if  there 
be  much  fever,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated ;  but  the  diet  should  be 
nutritious,  and  many  soon  require  tonics  and  stimulants.  If  the  pulse 
become  more  frequent  and  feeble,  or  if,  with  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the 
face  and  extremities  become  cool ;  or,  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage, 
the  eruption  suddenly  subside,  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  immediately 
employed,  or  the  patient  dies. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  treatment  required  in  small- 
pox. Sydenham  inculcated  a  mode  of  treatment  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  injurious  in  infancy  and  childhood.  He  had  observed  that 
the  severity  of  the  disease  was  ordinarily  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  eruption,  and  concluded  from  this  fact  that  measures  which  retarded 
the  development  of  the  eruption  were  salutary;  cold  drinks,  a  cold 
apartment,  scanty  covering  of  the  body,  cathartics  that  caused  deriva- 
tion cf  the  blood  from  the  surface,  even  sometimes  the  abstraction  of 
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blood,  were  considered,  according  to  Sydenham's  theory,  to  be  useful 
as  means  of  preventing  full  development  of  the  eruption. 

Sydenham's  treatment,  however  appropriate  it  might  sometimes  be  in 
case  of  robust  adults,  is  unsuitable  for  children,  because  they  do  not, 
BS  a  rule,  tolerate,  in  this  disease,  measures  which  reduce  the  strength. 
Moreover,  smallpox  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  what  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  designate  perturbating  treatment — treatment  which  renders  it 
abnormal.  The  regular  appearance  and  development  of  the  eruption 
are  requisite  in  order  that  the  case  may  progress  favorably.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  plan  of  treatment,  which  families,  if  left  to 
themselves,  are  apt  to  adopt — namely  the  employment  of  measures  to 
promote  perspiration,  as  hot  drinks,  and  confinement  in  a  heated  room — 
is  also  injurious. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  such  as  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  such  as  is  agreeable  to  him ;  his  diet  should  be  simple 
and  nutritious ;  laxative  medicine  should  only  be  given  to  procure  the 
natural  evacuations.  In  smallpox,  as  in  all  infectious  diseases,  free 
ventilation  of  the  apartment  is  required. 

While  the  general  eruption  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  interfered  with, 
it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  diminish,  so  far  as  possible  the  size  of  the 
pocks,  on  parts  exposed  to  view,  so  as  to  prevent  disfigurement.  Pro- 
fessor Flint,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  has  published 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  various  measures  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  accomplishing  this  end.  First :  The  opening  and  breaking 
up  of  the  vesicle  by  means  of  a  fine  needle.  This  is  tedious  practice  in 
confluent  variola,  but  it  can  readily  be  performed  in  the  discrete  form — 
at  least  as  regards  the  vesicles  upon  the  face.  This  treatment  was  pro- 
posed by  Rayer,  and  it  is  recommended  by  many  who  have  tried  it* 
Secondly :  After  the  evacuation  of  the  liquid,  the  cauterization  of  the 
vesicle  by  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  say, 
in  reference  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  "  Individual  cauterization  of  the 
pustules  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  almost  infallible  means  of  causing 
them  to  abort.  To  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  pustule  with  a  pointed  crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  order 
to  cauterize  the  derm.  ...  It  is  only  the  first  or  second  day  of 
the  eruption  that  it  (cauterization)  has  certain  success;  nevertheless, 
we  have  often  seen  it  succeed  the  third  or  the  fourth  day,  or  even  the 
fifth." 

Thirdly :  The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice  daily 
over  the  eruption  when  in  the  papular  stage.  Some  writers,  who  have 
employed  iodine,  state  that  it  does  not  prevent  pitting  but  diminishes  it. 
Its  favorable  effects  are  produced  by  coagulating  the  contents  of  the  papule. 
Fourthly :  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  by  means  of  a  plaster.  A 
mixture  containing  tannate  of  iron  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  one  of  our  hospitals.  This  produces  a  black  mask.  Light  and  air 
may  also  be  excluded  by  smearing  the  face  with  sweet  oil,  and  dusting 
twice  daily  upon  the  oiled  surface  a  powder  containing  equal  parts  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  prepared  chalk.  Fifthly :  The  application 
of  mild  mercurial  ointment  upon  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  surface, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  render  the  eruption  abortive.     This  mode  of 
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treatment  does  diminish  the  size  of  the  vesicles  and  the  pitting,  but  I 
should  not  recommend  it  for  children.  I  have  known  in  the  adult  severe 
mercurialization  from  its  employment  for  four  or  five  days,  and,  though 
young  children  do  not  exhibit  so  readily  the  effects  of  mercury,  the 
use  of  the  ointment,  unless  for  a  very  limited  period,  increases,  in  my 
opinion,  their  feebleness,  and  diminishes  the  chance  of  their  recovery. 
Calamine  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil  is  said  to  be  equally  effectual 
with  mercurial  ointment,  and  it  produces  no  constitutional  etfect.  Its 
effect  is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  bismuth  and  chalk  employed 
with  sweet  oil  as  stated  above.  Also,  I  have  employed  pulverized 
charcoal  made  into  a  thm  paste  with  sweet  oil  or  glycerine,  and  applied 
daily  or  twice  daily  to  the  face.  It  effectually  excludes  the  light,  and 
the  result  appeared  to  be  good  as  regards  pitting,  but  it  is  a  disagreeable 
application.  Curschmann  recommends  as  preferable  to  any  of  these 
methods,  the  use  of  iced  compresses  to  the  face  and  hands,  The  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  are  diminished  by  their  use,  but  without  change 
in  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption.  .  {Ziemsaens  Una/clop.)  If  fissures 
or  excoriations  occur,  an  application  may  be  made  of  oxide  or  carbonate 
of  zinc  in  glycerine,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

The  prevention  of  smallpox,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant incidental  duties  of  the  physician.  Isolation  of  the  patient, 
and  precautions  in  reference  to  his  clothes  and  bedding,  are  imperatively 
required,  so  great  is  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease.  The  only 
certain  means  of  prevention  is  vaccination,  and  providentially  the  in- 
cubative period  of  the  vaccine  disease  is  less  than  that  of  variola. 
Therefore,  smallpox  may  be  prevented  after  the  virus  is  received  in 
the  system,  by  timely  and  successful  vaccination.  Vaccination,  at  any 
period  between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms  of  invasion,  will  either  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox 
or  modify  it.  If  the  symptoms  of  invasion  have  already  commenced,  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  produces  any  modifying  effect 


CHAPTER  V. 

VACCINIA. 

Vaccinia  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease,  which  occasionally  occurs  among 
cattle,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them  to  man.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  one  or  more  papules,  which  soon 
become  vesicular,  and  then  pustular.  It  is  communicable  by  contact, 
but,  unlike  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  not  contagious  through  the  air. 
It  is  inoculable,  both  by  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vesicle,  which  is 
designated  vaccine  lymph,  and  by  the  scab  which  results  from  the  desic- 
cation of  the  pustule. 
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To  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  honor  belongs  of  discovering  and 
utilizing  the  fact  that  vaccinia,  a  mild  and  comparatively  harmless  dis- 
ease, is  transmissible  from  the  cow  to  man,  and  that  it  aifords  protection 
from  smallpox.  It  appears  that  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
farmers  of  this  dairying  section,  that  a  disease,  which  has  since  been 
designated  vaccinia,  was  occasionally  received  from  the  cow  in  milking, 
the  virus  passing  from  a  pustule  on  the  teat  to  a  sore  or  chap  on  the 
hand  of  the  milker,  and  that  those  who  thus  contract  the  disease  receive 
immunity  from  smallpox.  As  usually  happens  with  important  discov- 
eries, so  slow  of  apprehension  is  the  human  intellect,  these  people,  to 
whom  Providence  had  revealed  a  most  important  fact,  were  blind  to  its 
real  value.  Finally  in  the  year  1724,  Benjamin  Jesty,  whom  the  world 
has  not  sufficiently  honored,  ''an  honest  and  upright  man,"  according 
to  his  epitaph,  a  farmer  of  Gloucestershire,  had  the  courage  to  vaccinate 
his  wife  and  two  children.  His  excellent  moral  character  did  not  shield 
him.  He  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  an  inhuman  brute,  who  had 
performed  an  experiment  on  his  own  family,  the  tendency  of  which 
might  be  to  transform  them  into  beasts  with  horns. 

This  first  essay  in  vaccination  appears  to  have  been  entirely  successful, 
but  the  prejudice  against  the  operation  continued.  A  fifth  of  a  century 
passed,  during  which  there  was  no  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this  great 
discovery.  At  last,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  a  physician  of  Gloucestershire,  an  inoculator  of  his  district, 
began  to  investigate  this  disease  of  the  cow,  about  which  little  was 
known,  and  the  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  afforded  protection  from 
smallpox.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  Jenner  had  been  educated  under 
John  Hunter,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  master  to  study  nature 
rather  than  books,  to  be  guided  by  experience  and  observation  rather 
than  by  the  dogmas  of  his  predecessors  or  of  the  schools. 

Jenner  performed  his  first  vaccination  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796, 
twenty-two  years  after  Benjamin  Jesty  had  lost  his  good  name  among 
his  neighbors  by  vaccinating  his  own  family.  The  popularizing  of 
vaccination,  mainly  through  Jenner 's  perseverance,  affords  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  medical 
science.  How  he  went  up  to  London,  full  of  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  was  there  advised  by  his  medical  friends  to  desist  from  his 
wild  schemes,  lest  he  should  injure  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained 
from  a  creditable  paper  on  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo;  how  he  was  finally 
allowed  to  vaccinate  in  hospital  wards,  and  gained  some  adherents  to 
the  new  faith  among  the  leading  physicians  of  the  metropolis;  and, 
finally,  how,  as  the  claims  of  vaccination  began  to  be  recognized,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  commencement  of  the  present,  a  most 
acrimonious  discussion  arose,  which  filled  all  the  medical  journals  of  that 
period.  The  opponents  of  vaccination  resorted  to  every  device  to  pre- 
vent the  acceptance  of  Jenner's  views.  They  attempted  to  prejudice 
the  people  against  them  by  specious  arguments,  by  ridicule,  and  even 
by  caricatures.  One  of  the  leading  journals  contained  the  picture  of  a 
cow  covered  with  sores,  and  devouring  children,  and  it  was  urged  that 
vaccination  was  a  bestial  operation,  degrading  man  to  the  level  of  the 
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brute.  But  the  truth  had  gained  a  firm  hold,  and  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination extended. 

The  discovery  of  vaccinia,  and  of  its  protective  power,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  It  has,  probably,  done  more  to  relieve  human 
suffering  than  any  other  discovery  of  the  Inst  one  hundred  years,  unless 
we  except  that  of  anaesthetics,  and  more  to  save  human  life  than  any 
other  instrumentality  of  a  purely  physical  kind. 

The  fact  was  established  in  the  time  of  Jenner,  that  the  virus  of 
smallpox  inoculated  in  the  cow  produced  vaccinia,  which,  in  its  propa- 
gation back  to  man  never  returned  to  its  original  form,  but  always  re- 
mained vaccinia.  Moreover,  Jenner  believed  that  the  disease  known  in 
the  horse  as  the  grease  was  identical  in  nature  with  vaccinia  in  the  cow. 
He  failed,  however,  in  his  experiment  to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the 
horse,  but  other  experiments  have  been  more  successful.  In  1801,  a 
Dr.  Loy,  of  the  county  of  York,  England,  met  two  cases  of  vaccinia  in 
persons  who  had  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected  with  the  grease,  and, 
from  the  lymph  which  he  obtained,  was  able  to  produce  vaccinia  in  the 
cow.  In  1805,  Viborg,  a  Danish  veterinary  surgeon,  after  many  fail- 
ures, succeeded  also  in  communicating  vaccinia  to  the  cow  by  means  of 
the  virus  taken  from  a  horse. 

From  this  time  little  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  till  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Although  Loy  and  Viborg,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  had  recorded  their  success,  other  experimenters  had  failed  to  com- 
municate vaccinia  from  the  horse.  In  the  absence  of  additional  cases 
the  profession  begjin  to  question  whether  there  might  not  have  been 
some  error  in  the  observations  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have 
mention e<l,  and  whether  a  disease  identical  with  vaccinia  occurred  in  the 
horse,  or  a  diease  which  might  communicate  vaccinia  to  the  cow  or  to 
man,  was  still  regarded  as  undetermined. 

Observations  confirmatory  of  those  of  Loy  and  Viborg  were  at  length, 
however,  made,  which  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  In  185(3,  in  the 
department  of  L'Eure-et-Loir,  France,  M.  Pichot  was  consulted  by  a 
boy  who  had  on  the  back  of  his  hands  vaccine  pustules,  which  had  ap- 
parently reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  lie  had  not  taken  care  of  nor 
been  in  contact  with  a  cow,  but  had  a  few  days  before  taken  care  of  a 
horse  affected  with  the  grease.  Vaccination  was  performed  by  means 
of  the  lymph  taken  from  these  pustules,  and  genuine  vaccinia  was 
produced. 

A^in  in  18G0,  an  epidemic  prevailed  among  the  horses  in  Riemes 
and  Toulouse,  France.  A  mare  sickened  with  the  disease,  and  there 
was  swelling  of  the  hough,  with  discharge  of  sanious  matter.  M.  Dela- 
fosse  vaccinated  two  cows  with  this  matter,  and  communicated  genuine 
vaccinia.  This  epidemic  was  believed  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  be 
an  eruptive  fever,  differing  in  its  nature  somewhat  from  the  disease  or 
diseases  which  have  ordinarily  been  designated  the  grease.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  two  or  more  distinct  affections  of  the  horse  have  the 
same  appellation,  one  of  which,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  identical  with  vac- 
cinia of  the  cow,  and  may  communicate  it ;  and  the  reason  why  so  many 
experimenters  have  failed  to  vaccinate  the  cow  from  the  horse  is  that 
they  have  used  the  virus  of  the  wrong  disease,  or  have  taken  virus  from 
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horses  which  had  been  affected  with  the  true  disease,  but  from  ulcers 
which  had  lost  their  specific  character. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Jenner  variolous  inoculation  was  practised  in  most 
civilized  countries,  since  variola  produced  in  this  way  was  found  to  be 
milder  than  when  arising  from  infection.  This  practice  is  now  obsolete; 
forbidden  in  some  places  by  legislative  enactments.  It  is  superseded  by 
vaccination.  Vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  vaccine  lymph  into 
the  system,  is  quickly  and  conveniently  performed  by  scarifying  with  a 
lancet,  and  rubbing  into  the  incisions  the  lymph,  or  a  little  of  the  scab 
pulverized  and  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  per- 
formed by  scraping  off  the  epidermis  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  till 
the  blood  begins  to  ooze ;  and  also,  though  with  less  certainty  of  success, 
by  puncturing  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  or  by  an  instru- 
ment called  the  vaccinator.  The  scab  should  never  be  employed  when 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  pure  lymph,  since  it  contains  animal  matter  apart 
from  the  virus,  and  may  be  the  medium  through  which  other  diseases 
may  be  communicated.     Besides  it  is  much  less  active  than  pure  lymph. 

If  the  child  have  a  vascular  naevus,  this  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of 
vaccination.  Unless  of  large  size,  it  can  usually  be  cured  by  the  in- 
flammation which  vaccinia  produces.  Statistics  collected  by  Simon,  as 
well  as  Marson,  show  that  of  those  who  contract  varioloid,  the  larger 
the  number  of  vaccine  cicatrices  the  milder  the  disease,  and  the  less  the 
proportionate  number  of  deaths.  In  Simon's  statistics  of  those  who 
stated  that  they  had  been  vaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  cicatrix, 
21f  per  cent,  died;  of  those  who  had  one  cicatrix,  7 J  per  cent,  died; 
of  those  who  had  two,  4|  per  cent,  died;  of  those  who  had  three.  If 
per  cent,  died ;  while  of  those  who  had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  only  f 
per  cent.  died.  These  statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of 
vaccinating  in  several  places.  But,  so  far  as  appears,  when  two  or  more 
cicatrices  were  observed,  the  patients  may  have  been  vaoxiinated  at  differ- 
ent times,  at  intervals,  perhaps  of  several  years,  and  if  so,  the  inference 
would  not  follow  that  more  complete  protection  is  produced  by  vaccinat- 
ing in  several  places  than  in  one.  Moreover,  if  vaccination  be  performed 
in  the  usual  manner  by  several  incisions  on  the  arm,  and  the  virus  be 
fresh  and  active,  usually  two  or  more  distinct  vesicles  arise,  which  unite 
in  their  development  and  probably  protect  the  system  as  much  as  if  they 
were  separated  by  a  wider  space. 

Appearances — Symptoms. — In  genuine  vaccination  no  effect  is  ob- 
served, except  the  slight  inflammation  due  to  the  operation,  till  the  close 
of  the  third  day.  Then  the  specific  inflammation  commences.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  small  red  point,  at  first  scarcely  visible,  indurated  and 
slightly  elevated,  as  determined  by  the  touch,  rather  than  by  the  eye. 
This  increases,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  cuticle  over  the  inflamed  part 
begins  to  be  raised  by  a  transparent  and  thin  liquid.  The  vesicle 
increases  in  diameter,  and  by  the  sixth  day  presents  an  umbilicated  ap- 
pearance, and  is  surrounded  by  a  faint  and  narrow  red  zone.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  fully  developed.  Its  size  varies 
considerably.  It  is  usually  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  oval  or  circular.  If  the  vaccination  have  been  performed 
by  incisions,  the  size  of  the  matured  vesicle  may  be  considerably  krger, 
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and  its  shape  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  two  or  more 
vesicles.  The  eruption  now  presents  a  whitish  or  pearl-colored  appear- 
ance, due  to  the  whiteness  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  transparence  of  the 
liquid  underneath.  If  the  vaccination  be  performed  by  incisions,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  observe  over  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  and  adhering  to  it, 
a  small  yellowish  scab,  which  has  resulted  from  the  scarification,  and 
which  contains  none  of  the  virus. 

The  vaccine  vesicle,  like  that  of  variola,  consists  of  compartments, 
commonly  eight  or  ten,  with  complete  partitions,  so  that  there  is  no  inter- 
communication. On  the  ninth  day  the  inflamed  areola  becomes  more 
distinct,  and  its  diameter  rapidly  increases.  Its  color  is  deep  red,  its 
temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  induration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  it  is  tender  to  the  touch. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  pock  has  reached  its  full  development.  The 
areola  then  extends  from  one  to  two  inches  away  from  the  vesicle,  be- 
coming fainter  at  its  outer  circumference,  and  gradually  disappearing  in 
the  healthy  skin.  The  shape  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  areola 
is  irregular,  projecting  further  at  one  point  than  another,  though  its 
general  form  is  circular. 

On  the  tenth  day,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its  maximum, 
the  heat,  itching,  and  tenderness  in  and  around  the  pock  are  such  that 
the  child  is  often  feverish  and  restless.  Occasionally  the  glands  of  the 
axilla  become  swollen  and  tender.  In  other  cases,  in  which  there  is 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  inflammation,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is 
shght. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  day,  or  on  the  eleventh,  the  inflammation 
begins  to  decline ;  the  areola  becomes  narrower  and  then  disappears ; 
the  induration  and  tenderness  abate ;  and  with  this  change  the  pustule 
desiccates,  its  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  there  results  a  brownish  or  a  dark 
mahogany-colored  scab,  which  is  detached,  ordinarily,  between  the  four- 
teenth and  twenty-first  days.  The  cicatrix,  at  first  reddish,  like  all 
recent  cicatrices,  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  remains  whiter  than  the 
surrounding  integument.  It  presents  several  minute  depressions  or 
pits,  which  indicate  the  genuineness  of  the  vaccination. 

The  theory  that  smallpox  becomes  vaccinia  by  passing  through  the 
heifer,  as  we  have  given  it  above,  has  for  many  years  been  undisputed. 
But  recently  the  theory  has  been  promulgated  that  vaccinia  and  variola, 
instead  of  being  forms  of  the  same  disease,  are  essentially  distinct; 
that  when  the  heifer  is  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  smallpox  the  dis- 
ease which  is  produced  is  a  modified  smallpox  but  not  vaccinia,  which 
occurs  as  a  spontaneous  disease  among  cattle.  It  may  be  that  the  old 
theory,  which  no  one  doubted  until  recently,  is  wrong,  but  that  vacci- 
nation prevents  smallpox,  just  as  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  prevents 
a  severe  attack  of  the  same  disease,  shows,  in  my  opinion,  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  vaccinia  and  the  severe  malady  which  it  prevents. 
We  wait  for  more  conclusive  facts  in  support  of  the  new  theory,  before 
accepting  it. 

Anomalies,  Complications,  and  Sequels. — The  vesicle  is  often 
broken,  accidentally,  or  by  the  nails  of  the  child.  If  the  top  of  the  vesi- 
cle be  destroyed,  or  most  of  the  compartments  be  opened,  the  inflamma- 
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tion  ia  commonly  increased,  considerable  suppuration  occurs,  and  there 
results  a  large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  consisting  of  the  virus  mixed 
with  desiccated  pus.  This  scab  is  entirely  unreliable,  and  unfit  for  the 
purDose  of  vaccination,  though  the  protective  power  of  the  disease  is 
not  diminished  by  injury  of  the  vesicle,  even  if  it  be  totally  destroyed. 
The  cicatrix  which  results  from  extensive  injury  of  the  vesicle  is  apt  to 
be  large,  and  without  the  indented  points  which  characterize  the  normal 
cicatrix. 

In  rare  cases  when  the  inflammation  which  surrounds  the  vesicle  is 
intense  and  deep  seated,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  subjacent  connective 
tissue,  giving  rise  to  an  abscess.  This  abscess  is  commonly  of  small 
size,  but  it  increases  the  fretfulness  and  constitutional  disturbance  which 
attend  vaccinia.  This  subcutaneous  suppuration  occurs  most  frequently 
in  those  who  have  a  scrofulous  or  vitiated  state  of  system.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  I  have  spoken  of  as  not  in- 
frequent in  vaccinia.  This  sometimes  proceeds  to  suppuration,  produc- 
ing an  unpleasant,  though  not  serious,  complication. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  vesicles  appear  in  other  parts  besides  the 
points  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  These  supernumerary  vesicles 
commonly  occur  where  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  by  scahls  or  injuries. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  whom  he  had  vaccinated.  On 
the  eleventh  day  he  was  astonished  to  find  twenty-seven  vaccine  pustules 
on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs.  This  infant  had,  however,  before  the  vac- 
cination, a  simple  non-specific  eruption  over  the  whole  body,  and  it  wna 
believed  that  it  had  produced  these  vaccinations  by  transferring  the 
lymph,  with  its  nails,  to  the  various  parts  where  the  cuticle  was  denuded. 

It  is  not  unusual,  also,  to  observe  minute  papules  appearing  on  parts 
of  the  surface  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  the  vesicle,  and  in  a  few 
days  declining.     These  seem  to  be  abortive  vaccine  eruptions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications  is  erysipelas.  This  may  occur 
directly  from  the  operation,  or  from  the  inflammation  caused  by  the 
vesicle,  when  the  virus  possesses  no  deleterious  property ;  and  again,  it 
may  result  from  some  unknown  element  in  the  virus.  It  may  occur 
immediately  after  the  operation,  when  it  commonly  prevents  the  working 
of  the  virus,  or  during  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage;  or,  again,  after 
desiccation  and  separation  of  the  scab.  I  have  observed  it  at  all  these 
periods. 

Erysipelas,  occurring  as  a  complication  of  vaccinia,  is  invariably 
referred  by  the  friends  to  the  virus  employed,  and  the  physician  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  vaccinate  is  often  unjustly  blamed.  In  many  of 
these  cases  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  erysipelas  at  the  time 
of  the  vaccination,  and  the  operation  or  the  inflammation  which  accom- 
panies the  normal  development  of  the  visicle  serves  simply  as  an  excit- 
ing cause.  Erysipelas  would  occur  as  soon  from  a  non-specific  sore ; 
indeed,  we  not  infrequently  are  called  to  cases  of  this  disease  in  young 
children,  which  commence  from  non-specific  sores  upon  the  genitals,  or 
on  one  of  the  limbs.  That  the  fault  is  not  in  the  virus  employed,  is 
evido;.t  from  the  fact  that  other  children,  vaccinated  with  the  same,  have 
simple  uncomplicated  vaccinia. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  erysipelas,  whatever  it 
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may  be,  exists  in  the  virus.  For  further  facts  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  erysipelas. 

The  fact  is  established  by  many  observations  that  syphilis  is  communi- 
cable by  vaccination.  The  symptoms  of  it  may  not  appear  till  vaccinia 
has  teiininated,  or  for  a  little  time  subsequently,  but  it  then  constitutes 
a  very  serious  sequel.  A  physician  of  this  city,  well  known  in  this 
community  as  skilful  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
eases, states  that  he  communicated  syphilis  to  two  infants  by  vaccinating 
with  the  same  scab.  Both  had  the  characteristic  syphilitic  eruption. 
In  January,  1868,  an  infant  was  brought  to  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark's  cljnique, 
in  this  city,  having  syphilitic  rupia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians present,  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vaccination. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  eighteen  years  old,  who 
was  vaccinated  with  virus  taken  from  an  infant  apparently  in  perfect 
health.  The  vaccination  was  unsuccessful ;  but  twenty-three  days  subse- 
quently his  attention  was  called  to  an  eruption  which  had  appeared  in 
two  places  on  the  woman's  arm,  corresponding  with  the  points  where  the 
virus  had  been  inserted.  The  eruption  was  that  of  ecthyma,  which,  by 
the  next  examination,  which  was  five  days  subsequently,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  rupia.  The  axillary  lymphatic  glands  were  tumefied  and 
indolent,  and  finally  roseola  appeared,  which  removed  all  doubts  as  to 
the  syphilitic  character  of  the  disease.  There  was  syphilitic  infection, 
which  first  manifested  itself  in  the  points  where  vaccination  had  been 
performed  {Article  de  la  Vaccine).  It  is  not  ascertained  in  Professor 
Clark's  case,  nor  is  it  stated  in  Trousseau's,  whether  the  lymph  or  scab 
was  employed  for  vaccination.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pure 
lymph  never  communicates  anything  but  vaccinia,  and  if  by  vaccination 
any  other  disease  be  imparted,  a  little  blood  has  mingled  with  the  lymph, 
or  the  scab  has  been  employed. 

The  vesicle  in  genuine  vaccinia  is  sometimes  very  small,  not  having 
a  diameter  of  more  than  two  lines.  Occasionally  the  development  of 
the  vesicle  is  retarded.  It  does  not  appear  till  two  or  three  days  later 
than  the  usual  time,  or  even  a  longer  period. 

Vaccinia  is  modified  by  certain  diseases.  It  is  arrested  by  measles 
and  scarlet  fever,  pursuing  its  course  after  the  subsidence  of  the  exan- 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  modifies  the  paroxysmal  cough 
of  pertussis,  but  only  during  the  time  when  the  pock  is  maturing.  Ecza- 
matous  eruptions  occasionally  occur  after  vaccinia,  as  they  often  do  after 
the  other  eruptive  fevers,  or,  if  already  present,  they  may  be  aggravated. 

Subsequent  Vacoinatlons. 

A  second  vaccination,  performed  prior  to  the  ninth  day  after  the  first 
vaccination,  is  successful.  A  genuine  vaccine  eruption  results,  which 
is  smaller  the  more  advanced  the  primary  disease.  This  second  eruption 
overtakes  the  first.  On  the  ninth  day  the  susceptibility  to  vaccinia  is, 
in  most  cases,  lost ;  so  that  vaccination  performed  on  the  tenth,  or  sub- 
sequent days,  is  unsuccessful. 

As  a  rule,  an  acute  contagious  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same 
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individual.  Vaccinia  is  an  exception.  In  most  people,  after  a  few 
years,  it  can  be  produced  a  second  time ;  and  cases  of  a  third  or  fourth 
successful  vaccination,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  are  not  uncommon. 
Now,  subsequent  cases  of  vaccinia  difiFer  from  the  first,  which  has  been 
described  above.  The  period  of  incubation  is  shorter,  and  the  vesicular, 
pustular,  and  desiccative  stages  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly,  so  that 
the  whole  period  of  the  disease  is  less.  The  variation  from  the  appear- 
ance and  course  of  the  first  vesicle  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  the  first  vaccination  still  affords,  both  as  regards  smallpox 
and  vaccinia.  If  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  vaccination, 
and  the  protective  power  which  it  affords  is  nearly  lost,  the  second 
vaccinia  differs  but  little  from  the  first.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
vaccination  still  afford  nearly  complete  protection,  the  result  of  the  second 
is  slight;  the  eruption  is  insignificant,  lacking  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  resembling  a  common  sore,  and  disappearing 
within  a  week.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  the  inflamed  areola,  or  any 
appreciable  constitutional  disturbance. 

Vaccination  often  produces  no  result.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  lymph  or  scab  employed  is  useless.  It  haa  spoiled  by  keep- 
ing, or  never  has  been  good.  In  other  cases  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  suscep- 
tibility in  the  person.  Some  take  vaccinia  with  difficulty,  and  only  after 
several  vaccinations ;  just  as  children,  though  fully  exposed,  often  fail 
to  take  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  on  account  of  a  condition  of  the  system 
which  prevents  the  reception  of  the  virus,  or  antagonizes  and  controls 
its  action.  In  some  instances,  after  vaccination,  an  eruption  is  produced, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  genuine;  but  it  immediately  becomes  purulent, 
and  is  soon  broken.  A  large  yellow,  uneven  scab  results,  having  none 
of  the  appearance  and  containing  little  or  none  of  the  vaccine  virus. 
This  scab,  as  well  as  the  liquid  matter  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  scab,  is  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  and,  if  so 
employed,  will  probably  cause  a  sore  from  its  irritating  effect,  but  not  of 
a  specific  character.  If,  in  place  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle,  the  eruption 
present  the  appearance  which  I  have  described,  namely,  that  of  a  pustule, 
soon  breaking  and  forming  a  large  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  the  vaccinia 
— if  it  be  correct  so  to  designate  it — must  be  considered  spurious.  A 
sore  has  been  produced  by  the  animal  matter  which  was  employed  in  the 
vaccination  along  with  the  virus,  which  has  modified  the  action  of  the 
virus,  and  probably  has  rendered  it  useless  as  a  means  of  protection ;  or 
there  may  have  been  no  virus  inserted  with  this  animal  matter.  The 
physician  should  in  such  cases  insist  on  a  second  vaccination. 

Cases  like  the  above  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  parents  of 
the  child  are  often  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  see  an  eruption 
following  vaccination,  accompanied  by  considerable  inflammation,  and 
leaving  a  cicatrix.  Unless  undeceived  by  the  physician,  they  are  apt  to 
remain  in  the  belief  of  the  child's  security,  until,  perhaps,  it  takes  small- 
pox. Such  cases,  obviously,  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence  which  the 
public  should  have  in  vaccination  as  a  means  of  protection  from  small- 
pox, and  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence  it  is  important  in  everv 
case  that  the  physician  should  see  the  result  of  his  vaccination.  It 
has  been  proposed,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  vaccinia, 
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to  revaccinate  when  the  eruption  begins,  and  if  the  first  be  genuine,  the 
second  will  overtake  it.  This  is  called  Brice's  test ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, since  the  physician,  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  true  vesicle, 
can  determine  at  once  its  genuineness  by  the  sight. 


Proteotion  from  Vaooination— Revcusoination. 

It  was  believed  by  the  early  advocates  of  vaccination  that  the  general 
performance  of  this  operation  would  soon  eradicate  smallpox  from  the 
community,  so  that  it  would  be  interesting  only  to  the  medical  historian 
as  a  scourge  of  past  ages.  This  result,  however,  is  not  achieved.  As 
a  rule,  the  greater  the  benefit  of  any  measure  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  obstacles 
which  diminish  its  effectiveness.  Science  is  full  of  examples  of  this. 
Fortunately  these  obstacles,  as  regards  vaccination,  are  not  such  as  to 
impair  the  confidence  of  physicians  in  its  protective  power,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  this  simple  operation  will  yet  be  the  means  of 
rendering  smallpox  a  disease  almost  unknown,  unless  in  its  modified 
form. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  in  the  first  year  of  life.  In  rural 
districts  where  there  is  little  danger  of  exposure  to  smallpox,  it  may  be 
deferred  till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months.  In  the  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  constant  intercourse  of  people,  and  where  contagious 
diseases  are  often  contracted  in  ignorance  of  the  time  and  place  of 
exposure,  an  earlier  vaccination  is  advisable.  Some  physicians  recom- 
mend performance  of  the  operation  as  early  as  the  age  of  four  or  six 
weeks.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  if  erysipelas  occur,  so  young  an 
infant  is  apt  to  perish  from  it,  whereas  an  infant  three  or  four  months 
old  ordinarily  recovers.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the  most  suitable 
age  is  about  four  months  for  the  city  infant,  in  ordinary  times;  but  if 
smallpox  be  epidemic,  vaccination  should  be  performed  at  an  earlier  age. 
I  have  vaccinated  even  the  newborn  infant  when  smallpox  had  broken 
out  in  adjoining  apartments. 

Vaccinia  usually  extinguishes,  for  a  time,  the  susceptibility  to  small- 
pox. According  to  Mr.  Gintrac,  varioloid  does  not  occur  within  two 
years  in  those  who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may,  however,  in  excep- 
tional instances,  occur  in  a  mild  form  within  a  few  months  after  vaccina- 
tion. The  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  gradually  diminishes  by 
time,  but  it  does  not  probably,  as  a  rule,  cease  entirely.  Varioloid, 
however,  occurring  thirty  or  forty  years  after  a  successful  vaccination,  is 
apt  to  be  severe,  and  it  may  even  be  fatal,  showing  that  it  has  been  but 
slightly  modified.  In  other  cases,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  the 
symptoms  present  a  degree  of  mildness  which  indicates  that  the  protec- 
tive power  of  the  vaccination  is  not  entirely  lost. 

If  a  second  vaccination  be  practised  soon  after  the  scab  from  the  first 
vaccination  has  fallen,  it  will  usually  produce  no  result,  but  in  other 
cases  it  gives  rise  to  a  little  redness,  swelling,  and  induration,  which 
show  that  vaccinia  has  been  reproduced,  though  in  a  very  mild  and 
insignificant  form.     It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  varioloid  might 
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also  occur  by  exposure,  though  with  a  mildness  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  vaccinia.  The  longer  the  period  after  the  first  vaccination,  the 
greater  the  number  of  those  in  whom  a  second  vaccination  is  eflfective, 
and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  greater  also  the  liability  to  the 
variolous  disease,  until  the  system  is  protected  by  a  second  vaccination. 
A  second  vaccination  should  be  performed  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  year, 
and  a  third  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  years.  If  smallpox  be 
epidemic,  it  is  proper  to  vaccinate  all  who  have  not  been  vaccinated 
within  three  or  four  years. 

Selection  of  Virus. 

The  lymph  is  preferable  to  the  scab  for  vaccination,  provided  that  it 
can  be  obtained  fresh.  The  scab  is  more  easily  preserved,  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  lymph  and  the  scab  be  old,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
lymph  should  be  taken  on  the  fifth  day,  if  the  vesicle  be  suflSciently  de- 
veloped. It  may  also  be  taken  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth 
day,  provided  that  the  areola  have  not  formed.  The  lymph  of  the  fifth 
day  acts  with  greater  energy,  though  that  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
is  not  much  inferior.  Lymph  obtained  after  the  formation  of  the 
areola  is  less  eflScient,  though  it  may  communicate  the  genuine  disease. 

There  is  no  mode  of  vaccination  so  reliable  aa  the  use  of  lymph  taken 
directly  from  the  arm  and  immediately  inserted — the  arm  to  arm  vacci- 
nation. Lymph  can  be  preserved  for  a  few  days  on  a  fiattene<l  surface 
of  whalebone,  or  the  segment  of  a  quill,  and  if  employed  within  a  week, 
it  will  usually  communicate  vaccinia  Lymph  may  be  preserved  a  longer 
period  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  but  the  best  way  of  preserving  it 
is  in  capillary  glass  tubes.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  within  the 
vesicle,  and  the  lymph  ascends  by  capillary  attraction.  When  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  received,  the  ends  are  sealed,  by  holding  them  for  a 
moment  in  a  flame.  Care  is  requisite  in  doing  this  so  as  not  to  heat  the 
lymph,  as  it  is  spoiled  by  a  temperature  much  above  the  body.  When 
the  lymph  is  used,  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  broken,  and  by  blowing 
gently  through  it  a  sufficient  quantity  is  received  on  the  point  of  a 
lancet. 

If  the  scab  be  genuine,  it  presents  a  dark  brown  or  mahogany  color, 
and  has  a  circular,  oval,  or  at  least  a  rounded  form  ;  it  is  firm,  or  com- 
pact, and  has  a  lustre.  Soft,  yellowish,  and  irregular  scabs  are  not  genu- 
ine, and  those  of  a  dull  appearance,  or  without  lustre,  have  usually 
spoiled  in  the  keeping.  The  scab  is  best  preserved  in  soft  beeswax, 
which  excludes  the  air,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  the 
belief  of  many  that  the  vaccine  virus  gradually  becomes  weaker  by  pass- 
ing successively  through  the  human  system  (Condie,  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences^  April,  1865),  and  that  therefore  different  spe- 
cimens of  virus  work  with  different  energy,  according  to  the  degree  of 
removal  from  the  cow.  To  what  extent  this  view  is  correct  is  not  fully 
ascertained,  but,  certainly,  if  the  virus  employed  continue  to  produce  a 
small  vesicle,  attended  only  by  a  little  inflammation,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  protection  which  it  imparts  is  less  than  that  from  virus 
which  works  with  greater  energy,  and  it  should  be  exchanged  for  such- 
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In  New  York  we  are  able  to  obtain  at  any  time  lymph  directly  from  the 
heifer.  It  has  never  passed  through  human  blood,  for  the  original  lymph 
came  from  cattle  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  where  vaccinia  was 
prevailing  epidemically.  The  popular  objection  to  vaccination  is  obvi- 
ated by  the  use  of  this  lymph,  but  it  works  with  great  energy,  produc- 
ing a  large  pock,  and  a  sore  which  is  often  a  month  in  healing.  I  have 
found  it  very  reliable,  and  prefer  to  use  it  in  ordinary  cases. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

VARICELLA. 

Varicella,  chickenpox,  or  swinepox,  is  the  shortest  and  mildest  of 
the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  highly  contagious,  so  that  few  children  escape 
who  are  exposed  to  it.  Its  period  of  incubation  is  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen days.  It  is  not  inoculable,  or  at  least  those  who  have  attempted  to 
inoculate  with  the  lymph  of  varicella  have  failed.  I  endeavored  to  com- 
municate the  disease  in  this  way  some  years  ago,  but  without  result.  It 
attacks  the  same  individual  but  once,  and  it  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  prevail  most  immediately  before,  during, 
or  after  epidemics  of  smallpox,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
modified  form  of  variola,  and  hence  its  name,  which  signifies  little 
variola.  This  idea  is,  however,  entertained  by  few,  an<l  it  is  opposed  by 
the  following  facts :  Varicella  may  occur  after  variola,  or  variola  after 
varicella,  without  any  modification,  and  the  two  diseases  are  very  dis- 
similar as  regards  gravity  of  symptoms  and  duration.  The  variolous 
disease,  whether  smallpox  or  varioloid,  often  occurs  in  the  adult;  vari- 
cella, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood.  I  have 
seen  one  adult  case,  which  I  recall  to  mind,  and  Professor  Flint  states 
that  he  has  also  observed  it,  but  its  occurrence  at  this  period  of  life  is 
rare.  Moreover,  varicella  and  variola  have  been  known  to  occur  simul- 
taneously in  the  same  individual.  Such  a  case  was  reported  by  M. 
Delpech,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1845. 

Symptoms. — Varicella  usually  commences  with  such  symptoms  as 
usher  in  ordinary  mild  febrile  attacks,  namely,  headache,  languor,  chilli- 
ness, and  sometimes  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Fever  supervenes, 
which  is  usually  moderate,  the  pulse  rising  perhaps  to  100  or  112,  and 
the  thermometer  showing  an  increase  of  temperature,  but  less  than  occurs 
in  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  These  symptoms  which  precede  the  erup- 
tion are  sometimes  absent,  or  are  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice.  The  fever 
usually  ceases  on  the  second  day,  but  it  may  return  on  the  following 
night.  The  appetite  is  rarely  lost,  and  most  children  continue,  more  or 
less,  at  their  amusements. 

When  the  above  symptoms  have  continued  about. twenty-four  hours, 
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the  eruption  appears  first  over  the  trunk  and  soon  afterwards  over  the 
face  and  limbs.  It  consists  of  minute  disseminated  papules,  which  be- 
come vesicular  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  occurrence  of  the 
vesicular  stage  is  nearly  simultaneous  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The 
vesicles  lack  the  hard  indurated  base  of  the  variolous  eruption,  though 
they  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  faint  zone  of  redness.  They  differ 
also  from  the  variolous  eruption  in  the  absence  of  umbilication,  and  in 
irregularity  of  shape.  Some  are  small  and  acuminate,  some  hemispheri- 
cal, and  of  medium  size,  and  others  oval  or  elongated,  and  of  large  size. 
The  inflammation  is  quite  superficial,  not  involving  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  scarcely  affecting  the  deepest  layer  of  the  skin. 

The  vesicles  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  half  a  line  to  that  of 
even  three  lines.  They  occasionally  give  rise  to  slight  itching.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  they  are  still 
fully  developed,  their  liquid  contents  being  nearly  transparent.  At  the 
close  of  this  day  the  liquid  begins  to  be  somewhat  cloudy,  and  its  absorp- 
tion commences.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  desiccation  pro- 
gresses rapidly,  and  by  the  fifth  the  liquid  has  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared, and  a  scab  results,  small,  thin,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 
The  scabs  are  soon  detached,  the  redness  which  indicated  their  seat 
disappears,  the  epiderm  which  had  been  raised  and  removed  by  the 
eruption  is  reproduced  in  its  normal  state,  and  in  a  few  days  all  evi- 
dence of  varicella  is  effaced.  A  cicatrix  occasionally  results,  but  it  is 
due  not  to  the  simple  varicellar  eruption,  but  to  a  sore  produced  from 
the  eruption  by  the  scratching  of  the  child. 

The  number  of  vesicles  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  They 
are  never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  confluent ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
so  abundant  in  young  children,  that,  if  the  disease  were  variola,  it  would 
be  called  severe  discrete.  They  occur  also  on  the  buccal  and  faucial 
surfaces,  where  they  soon  break,  forming  small  ulcers. 

Diagnosis. — Obviously  the  only  diseases  with  which  varicella  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  are  such  as  present  vesicles  at  some  stage  of 
their  course.  From  the  local  vesicular  eruptions  this  disease  is  diag- 
nosticated by  the  fact  that  the  vesicles  appear  on  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face. It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  variola  or  varioloid,  or  tnce  versa — 
a  mistake  very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  physician.  The 
points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  symptoms  of  invasion — severe, 
and  lasting  three  or  four  days  in  the  one;  mild,  and  continuing  only 
one  day  in  the  other — an  eruption  passing  slowly  through  its  stages 
from  the  papulae,  to  the  pustulae,  umbilicated,  with  circular,  raised,  and 
inflamed  base,  appearing  first  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  not  till  a  day 
later  on  the  legs,  in  the  one  disease ;  while  in  the  other  the  evolution, 
shape,  and  course  of  the  eruption,  as  described  above,  are  materially 
different.  By  proper  attention  to  these  distinctive  features  it  is  rarely 
diflficult  to  diagnosticate  the  two  diseases. 

The  PROGNOSIS  in  varicella  is  always  favorable.  It  does  not,  of  itself, 
endanger  life,  nor  seriously  incommode  the  patient ;  nor  does  it  give 
rise  to  complications  or  sequeloe.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  the 
simplest  possible.  Mild  diet,  and  a  laxative,  may  be  prescribed  during 
the  febrile  period ;  but  nothing  further  is  required. 
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SECTION  IIL 

NON-ERUPTIVE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


CHAPTEK    I. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

DiPHTHEKiA  is  a  disease  of  antiquity,  dating  back  at  least  as  far  aa 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Aretseus,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  described  the  Malum  .^gyptiacum  as  a 
malady  which  occurred  chiefly  among  children,  and  was  characterized 
by  a  white  concretion,  spreading  over  the  tonsils,  a  fetid  breath,  and  in 
some  patients  by  a  return  of  food  through  the  nostrils,  and  by  great 
dyspnoea,  ending  in  suffocation.  Since  tne  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  numerous  epidemics  of  it  have  been  observed  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
fetal  epidemic  maladies  in  both  continents,  while  in  many  localities, 
especially  in  large  cities,  it  is  established  as  an  endemic. 

Age. — Diphtheria  is  preeminently  a  disease  of  childhood,  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  occurring  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  years. 
Under  the  age  of  one  year  the  younger  the  child  the  less  the  liability 
to  it,  and  it  rarely  occurs  prior  to  the  fourth  month.  The  age  of  the 
youngest  patient  in  my  practice,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  whose  disease  was 
undoubtedly  diphtheria,  was  three  months  and  a  few  days ;  but  in  one 
instance,  I  observed  upon  the  fauces  of  an  infant  of  six  weeks,  whose 
brother  had  just  died  of  diphtheria,  a  few  white  specks,  like  grains  of 
salt,  over  each  tonsil,  which  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days,  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  marked  symptoms,  by  the  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chlorate  of  potassium.  Certain  physicians,  having  charge  of 
maternity  wards,  have  observed  a  disease,  occurring  in  newborn  infants, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  diphtheria,  but  which,  if  it  be  true 
diphtheria,  presents  anomalous  features.  Thus,  Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow 
reports  in  the  Bost,  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  March  11,  1875,  ten 
cases,  occurring  between  September  and  December,  1873,  in  the  Boston 
Lying-in  Asylum,  all  fatal  but  two.  The  prominent  symptoms  and 
anatomical  characters  were:  dark  hue  of  skin,  haematuria,  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  upon  certain  mucous  surfaces,  dark  green  stools, 
spleen  enlarged  and  dark,  kidneys  engorged,  and  in  some  of  the  cases 
fusion  of  blood  into  the  pelves  of  these  organs,  and  along  the  urinary 
tract,  brownish  casts  in  the  renal  tubes,  etc. 

Dr.  Bigelow  refers  to  what  appears  to  have  been  similar  cases  in  one 
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of  the  continental  asylums,  and  I  have  met  one  case  in  some  respects 
similar,  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Ewing,  of  New  York.  Malignant  diph- 
theria appeared  in  a  family  in  West  Fifty-third  Street,  in  the  middle  of 
October,  1880.  The  patient,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  died,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  children,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  malady  was  apparent, 
were  sent  from  the  house.  Nevertheless,  one  of  these,  precisely  seven 
days  after  the  removal,  was  attacked  by  diphtheria  of  the  hemorrhagic 
form,  and  died  in  less  than  one  week.  Blood  escaped  from  the  nostrils, 
fauces,  under  the  skin  in  numerous  places,  causing  purpuric  spots,  and 
from  the  kidneys  or  urinary  tract,  causing  haematuria. 

The  mother,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
continued  greatly  depressed  by  the  occurrence,  although  she  was  robust, 
and  her  general  health  good.  She  had  been  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her  children.  Her  infant,  born  three  months  subsequently  to  the 
occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  her  family  (February  6,  1881),  was  well 
developed,  but  it  presented  a  similar  hemorrhagic  cachexia  to  that  in 
the  second  case  of  diphtheria.  Blood  escaped  from  the  vessels  under 
the  skin,  causing  blotches  and  prominences,  and  from  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  bleeding  was  especially  persistent  and  copious  from  the 
umbilicus,  so  that  death  occurred  in  less  than  a  week.  The  mother 
had  at  no  time  any  diphtheritic  symptoms,  yet  we  know  that  the  diph- 
theritic poison  is  subtle  and  penetrative,  producing  its  peculiar  inflam- 
mation upon  the  uterine  walls  of  the  parturient  woman,  even  when  her 
fauces  are  not  affected.  Nevertheless  the  etiological  relation  of  diph- 
theria to  cases  like  the  above  is  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  determined 
by  more  numerous  observations,  and  thorough  examination.  In  the 
epidemic  observed  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  published 
account,  the  mothers,  and  other  inmates,  were  not  affected  with  diph- 
theria, and  this  must  give  rise  to  grave  doubt  whether  the  malady 
affecting  the  infants  were  really  diphtheritic.  Diphtheria  is  infrequent 
after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  old  age  appears  to  possess  nearly  an 
immunity  from  it. 

Incubation. — It  is  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  we  are  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  incubative  period  of  diphtheria.  I  was  enabled  to  fix 
it  very  nearly  in  the  following  cases  which  occurred  in  my  practice.  A 
boy  of  nine  years  was  in  the  same  room,  about  one  hour  on  Saturday, 
with  a  child  who  had  fatal  diphtheria.  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
without  any  other  exposure,  he  sickened  with  a  malignant  form  of  the 
same  disease.  Mrs.  E.  assisted  in  nursing  a  fatal  case  of  diphtheria, 
from  November  11  to  13,  1874,  after  which  she  returned  home,  several 
blocks  away.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  she  complained  of  sore 
throat,  and  on  the  following  day  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  was 
observed  over  her  tonsils.  On  the  19th  the  exudation  had  disappeared, 
and  she  was  convalescent.  On  the  20th  her  sister,  residing  with  her, 
and  who  had  not  been  elsewhere  exposed,  was  similarly  affected,  and 
after  three  or  four  days  she  convalesced.  The  only  other  case  in  the 
family,  a  boy,  sickened  with  diphtheria  on  December  2.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases  the  incubative  period  seems  to  have  been  from  two  to 
four  days ;  while  in  the  last,  it  was  apparently  longer.  In  April,  1876, 
a  little  girl  died  of  malignant  diphtheria  in  West  Forty-first  Street, 
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New  York  City.  Her  sister,  aged  one  year,  remained  with  her  from 
April  14  to  17,  when  she  was  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and 
placed  in  a  family  where  there  was  no  sickness,  and  had  been  no  diph- 
theria. On  the  night  of  April  24,  seven  days  after  her  removal,  this 
infant  was  observed  to  be  feverish,  and  on  the  following  day,  when  I 
was  called  to  examine  her,  the  characteristic  diphtheritic  patch  had 
begun  to  form  over  the  left  tonsil.  In  April,  1875,  two  sisters,  aged 
seven  and  five  years,  resided  with  their  parents,  in  a  boarding-house,  in 
West  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York.  A  playmate  in  the  same 
house  had  symptoms  which  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  cold,  but  which 
were  diphtheritic,  when  one  night  severe  laryngitis  occurred,  and  ended 
fatally  the  same  day.  The  physician  who  had  been  summoned,  diag- 
nosticated diphtheria,  and  the  two  sisters  were  immediately  removed  to 
a  hotel.  But  seven  days  subsequently,  diphtheria  commenced  in  the 
older  child.  The  younger  was  then  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
same  hotel,  but  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  subsequently  she  also 
became  aflfected  with  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  seen  that  the 
period  of  incubation  in  diphtheria,  like  that  in  scarlet  fever,  varies  in 
different  cases.  It  is  from  two  to  eight  days,  with  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional case  outside  these  limits. 

Nature. — Diphtheria  resembles  scarlet  fever  in  certain  particulars; 
in  its  incubative  period,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  its  variability  of  type 
from  a  very  mild  to  a  malignant  form,  in  the  common  seat  of  its  inflam- 
mations, namely,  upon  the  fauces  and  nasal  passages,  in  the  profound 
blood-poisoning  and  prostration  in  the  graver  cases,  and  in  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  nephritis  as  a  complication  or  sequel.  It  resembles  both 
scarlet  fever  and  smallpox  in  the  fact  that  it  is  communicable  both 
through  the  atmosphere  and  by  contact  or  inoculation.  It  resembles 
erysipelas  in  the  variableness  of  its  duration,  and  in  the  fact  that  one 
attack  does  not  protect  the  system  from  another.  In  its  etiology  it 
resembles  typhoid  fever,  for  it  is  not  only  communicable  from  person  to 
person,  but  it  is  produced  by  foul  exhalations,  as  sewer  gases.  But 
while  there  are  certain  resemblances,  it  is  distinguished  from  all  these 
infectious  diseases  by  marked  peculiarities. 

Diphtheria  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form  most  fre- 
quently occurs  during  epidemics  of  the  other  infectious  diseases,  and  as 
a  complication  of  them.  Those  infectious  maladies  which  are  accompa- 
nied by  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  air-passages,  are  most  liable  to 
this  complication  if  they  occur  in  a  locality  where  diphtheria  prevails ; 
the  inflammations  of  the  mucous  surfaces  accompanying  them  being 
transformed  into  the  diphtheritic.  In  New  York,  scarlet  fever  beyond 
any  other  disease  appears  to  furnish  the  conditions  which  are  most 
favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria,  and  if  these  maladies  be 
epidemic  in  the  same  locality,  not  a  few  of  the  scarlatinous  patients  are 
affected  with  diphtheria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  in  the  second 
week,  though  the  converse  seldom  happens,  that  a  patient  with  diph- 
theria contracts  scarlet  fever.  The  other  infectious  diseases,  which  are 
most  liable  to  the  diphtheritic  complication,  are  measles,  variola,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  typhoid  fever,  the  bronchitis  of  these  diseases  changing 
to  a  pseudo-membranous  inflammation. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  a  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria, 
the  specific  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  upon  such  surfaces  as  are  already 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  A  catarrhal  inflammation  however  produced 
is  liable,  under  the  influence  of  the  virus,  to  become  diphtheritic  and 
pseudo-membranous.  Thus,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  four  children  in  the 
riew  York  Foundling  Asylum  have  had  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis, 
occurring  upon  trachoma,  and  Billroth  remarks  "  catarrhal  conjuncti- 
vitis, which  is  so  very  common,  may  become  diphtheritic"  (Surg, 
Pathol.y  translated,  page  267).  AH  who  have  seen  much  of  diphtheria 
are  familiar  with  instances  in  which  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  as  from  a 
burn,  blister,  or  wound,  as  from  tracheotomy,  becomes  diphtheritic. 
This  general  fact,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  diphtheria,  and  its  mode  of 
manifestation,  namely,  that  in  one  affected  by  diphtheria  the  diphthe- 
ritic inflammations  appear  by  preference  upon  such  surfaces  as  are 
already  inflamed,  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  In  frequent 
instances  during  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  I  have  known  careful  and 
experienced  physicians  suppose  that  they  were  treating  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  air-passages,  when  suddenly  indubitable  signs  of  diphthe- 
ritic disease  occurred,  usually  with  a  fatal  ending.  They  were  obliged 
to  confess  to  the  friends  of  the  patients  that  they  had  erred  in  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  and  their  reputation  uas  sometimes  seriously  compromised. 
Probably,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases,  there  was  a  change  of 
a  non-specific  catarrhal  to  a  diphtheritic  inflammation,  such  as  occurs 
in  scarlatinous  angina  or  rubeolous  laryngitis  in  those  who  contract 
diphtheria. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  diphtheria  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  the  great  mortality  which  has  attended  them,  have 
awakened  an  interest  in  this  malady  which  has  led  to  a  careful  study 
of  its  causes  and  nature.  Till  recently  these  inquiries  were  entirely 
clinical,  but  during  the  last  few  years  a  new  line  of  investigation  has  been 
followed,  namely,  that  of  experimenting  on  animals,  the  results  being 
observed  by  the  microscope;  and  while  it  has  led  to  the  confirmation  of 
facts  already  ascertained,  important  discoveries  have  been  made,  and 
more  important  ones  are  probably  in  waiting.  Among  those  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  new  field  of  investigation  are  Oertel,  Biihl,  and 
Hueter,  of  Germany.  These  microscopists,  and  several  other  experi- 
menters of  equal  reputation  who  uphold  their  views,  believe  that  they 
have  discovered  the  cause  of  diphtheria,  with  a  high  power  of  the  micro- 
scope, standing,  as  Oertel  says,  "  on  the  very  borders  of  the  visible," 

This  discovery  is  so  important,  not  only  in  itself,  but  from  the  promise 
which  it  gives  of  the  results  of  future  research,  and  from  the  stimulus 
which  it  imparts  to  such  inquiries,  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in 
reference  to  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when 
diiphtheria  is  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  this  city  and  country.  The  minute 
objects  which  the  observers  alluded  to  have  discovered  in  patients  affected 
with  diphtheria,  and  which  they  suppose  cause  the  disease,  are  endued 
with  life  and  motion.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  microscopic  vegetable 
parasites  which  have  been  designated  bacteria.  The  bacteria  have  been 
divided  by  Cohn  into  four  genera,  with  species ;  but  only  two  of  these, 
it  is  thought,  sustain  a  causal  relation  to  diphtheria,  namely,  the  sphero* 
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t)acterium  or  spherical  bacterium,  or,  as  Oertel  designates  it,  the  micro- 
coccus; and  secondly,  though  in  less  degree,  because  less  numerous, 
though  coexisting  with  the  other  form,  and  penetrating  the  tissues  with 
it,  the  micro-bacterium^  or  rod-like  bacterium. 

The  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  various  observers,  has  revealed  the 
following  important  facts  relative  to  diphtheria:  In  every  tissue  which 
is  the  seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation,  and  in  every  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membrane,  the  spherical  bacteria  occur  in  immense  numbers,  accom- 
panied by  a  smaller  number  of  the  other  kind.  In  severe  cases,  in  which 
the  system  is  infected,  they  occur  also  in  the  blood.  Ordinarily,  as  the 
symptoms  of  diphtheria  become  more  grave,  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  spherical  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  microscope. 
They  are  found  in  the  discharge  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  produced 
by  tracheotomy,  performed  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis, 
and  upon  these  edges  they  multiply  rapidly,  just  before  a  pseudo-mem- 
brane forms.  If,  upon  any  surface,  which  is  the  seat  of  ordinary  catar- 
rhal inflammation,  other  vegetable  organisms,  as  the  leptothrix  buccalis, 
or  oidium  albicans,  are  present — if  diphtheritic  inflammation  supervene, 
these  organisms  diminish  and  disappear,  as  if  deprived  of  the  required 
nutriment,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  sphero-  and  micro-bacteria,  which 
increase  in  numbers  as  the  specific  inflammation  extends.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  abates,  these  bacteria  disap- 
pear, and  other  vegetable  forms  may  succeed.  In  the  very  commence- 
ment of  diphtheria,  the  grayish-white  spots  which  appear  upon  the  inflamed 
surface  consist  entirely  of  these  bacteria,  with  epithelial  cells  and  mucus, 
while  fibrin  and  pus  appear  at  a  later  period,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory 
reaction. 

These  facts  having  been  ascertained,  various  experiments  were  made 
by  Oertel,  Hueter,  Von  Trendelenburg,  Nasseloff*,  Eberth,  and  others, 
in  order  to  determine  more  fully  the  exact  relation  of  the  sphero-bac- 
'teria  and  micro-bacteria  to  diphtheria.  These  organisms  were  not  found 
in  the  croupous  membrane  produced  by  the  application  of  a  powerful 
chemical  agent,  as  ammonia,  nor  upon  the  inflamed  surface  underneath 
the  membrane,  "  although  the  fibrous  exudation  afforded  a  soil  which 
varied  little  or  not  at  all  in  its  histological  and  chemical  composition 
from  that  induced  by  diphtheria."  (Oertel.)  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages,  the  cornea  and  muscles  in  animals,  were  inoculated 
with  diphtheritic  matter,  and  these  two  kinds  of  bacteria  were  found  to 
increase  rapidly,  penetrating  the  tissues  in  a  short  time,  and  infecting 
the  system.  Oertel  says :  "  I  have  noticed  in  numerous  inoculations 
that  if  various  bacteria,  besides  the  micrococcus,  as,  for  instance,  bacil- 
lus, spirillum,  and  bacterium  lineola,  were  present  in  the  matter  to  be 
inoculated,  only  micrococci  (sphero-bacteria)  and  the  bacterium  termo 
(in  its  most  minute  forms  accompanying  them)  showed  evidence  of  pro- 
lific growth,  while  all  other  forms  disappeared  altogether."  NasseloiF 
and  Eberth  inoculated  the  cornea  with  diphtheritic  matter,  and  found 
that  the  sphero-bacteria  and  micro-bacteria  penetrated  its  layers,  forcing 
them  apart,  and  causing  within  a  few  days  intense  keratitis  and  the 
death  of  the  animal  by  infection  of  the  blood.  "In  the  same  way," 
says  Oertel,  "  according  to  my  experiments,  the  bacteria  spread  over 
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the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,,  beset  the  cellular  elements,  crowd 
especially  into  the  young  exudation  cells,  or  are  taken  up  by  them,  and 
gradually  cause  their  dissolution ;  they  fill  the  blood  and  lymph-vessels, 
and  bring  about,  in  a  mechanical  way,  a  damming-up  of  tlie  fiuids,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  serous  exudation.  As  they  close  up  the  capillary 
vessels,  they  occasion  stagnation  in  the  blood  circulation,  which  induces 
disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  even  rup- 
ture of  the  same.  Muscular  fibres,  also,  which  are  covered  and  filled 
with  colonies  of  micrococci,  degenerate  and  slough ;  in  like  manner,  in 
severe  cases,  immense  numbers  of  bacteria  appear  heaped  up  in  the 
uriniferous  tubules  and  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  kidneys,  and  occa- 
sion there  parenchymatous  inflammation,  capillary  embolism  of  the  glo- 
meruli of  the  kidney,  with  ruptured  vessels  and  formation  of  epithelial 
casts  in  the  tubes.  In  the  lymph  and  blood  streams  (compare  also 
Hueter),  in  long-continued  sickness  of  the  animal  experimented  on, 
these  bacteria  also  accumulate  in  masses.  They  induce,  as  exciters  of 
decomposition  and  disorganization  of  organic  nitrogenous  bodies,  septi- 
csemia,  through  the  vegetative  process  they  undergo,  and  through  their 
relation  to  oxygen.'* 

Finally,  Ert'urth  repeatedly  inoculated  the  cornea  with  a  negative 
result,  using  for  the  purpose  diphtheritic  material  from  which  the  bac- 
teria had  been  so  far  as  possible  separated. 

The  importance  of  such  experiments  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  performed  them,  the  conclusion  is 
certain  that  diphtheria  is  produced  by  bacteria,  which,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  or  the  cuticle  deprived  of  its  epi- 
dermic covering,  adhere  to  it ;  and  these,  multiplying  rapidly,  burrow 
through  the  tissues,  and  entering  the  vessels,  infect  the  whole  system. 
The  reason  assigned  why  diphtheritic  inflammation  in  most  cases  appears 
primarily  and  chiefly  upon  the  faucial  and  nasal  surfaces  is,  that  the 
air,  which  contains  the  germs  of  the  bacteria,  constantly  passes  over 
these  surfaces,  and,  as  regards  the  faucea,  the  ingesta  also,  which  may 
contain  them. 

But  the  causes  and  nature  of  a  disease  cannot,  in  general,  be  fully 
elucidated  by  experiments  alone,  such  as  have  been  detailed.  They 
should  be  aided  or  supplemented  by  clinical  observations,  and  of  these, 
as  regards  diphtheria,  we  have  had  an  abundance  in  New  York  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Clinical  observations  may  modify  or  correct  the 
theories  derived  from  the  results  of  experiments. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  many  experiments  and  observations  which 
have  been  made,  the  etiology  of  diphtheria,  as  Ziegler  remarks,  is  still 
in  doubt,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  its  specific  principle  is  the 
microorganism  mentioned  above,  which  "  settles  in  the  tissues  "  where 
the  specific  inflammation  occurs,  and  thence  "spreads  through  the 
system"  (Ziegler).  Wood  and  Formad,  who  in  the  employment  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  made  many  experiments  in  1882,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  micrococci  are  always  present  in  diphtheria,  but 
they  express  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  ordinary  sluggish  micrococci 
which  are  endued  with  "  new  power  and  virulence,'*  and  that  they  are 
the  specific  principle  of  diphtheria. 
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The  qnestion  whether  diphtheria  is,  in  its  inception,  a  local  or  a 
constitutional  disease  has  been  much  discussed.  If  we  accept  the  plausi- 
ble opinion  that  the  virus  gains  admission  into  the  system  by  lodgement 
upon  one  of  the  exposed  surfaces,  still  clinical  facts  justify  the  belief 
that  it  quickly  enters  the  system  by  the  lymphatics  or  bloodvessels,  so 
that  the  judicious  physician  will  make  use  of  constitutional  measures 
from  the  commencement  of  his  attendance.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
Wood  and  Formad  did  not  find  micrococci  in  the  blood  in  the  mildest 
cases,  but  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  they  were  always  present,  so 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  mildest  diphtheria  may  remain  a  local  malady ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  facts  justify  the  belief  that,  as  it 
ordinarily  occurs,  diphtheria  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  con- 
stitutional malady  from  the  first  visit  of  the  physician.  If  the  mildest 
cases  remain  local,  still  all  such  cases  as  involve  danger  are  or  quickly 
become  constitutional : 

1.  It  is  a  law  in  pathology  that  those  diseases  which  have  or  may 
have  a  long  incubative  period — say  of  a  week  or  more — are  constitu- 
tional. 

2.  Another  fact,  which  indicates  primary  blood-poisoning  in  diph- 
theria, is  observed  in  certain  cases,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  severe 
constitutional  symptoms  for  a  longer  or  shorter  tune,  perhaps  for  half 
a  day,  before  the  appearance  of  the  usual  inflammation.  Thus  a  girl 
of  five  years,  having  malignant  diphtheria,  whom  I  saw  in  consultation, 
was  carefully  examined  on  the  first  day  of  her  sickness  by  the  attending 
physician,  and,  although  ho  closely  inspected  the  fauces,  there  was  no 
appearance  which  indicated  the  nature  of  the  malady  till  the  subsequent 
day.  In  such  cases,  a  sufficient  number  of  which  I  have  observed, 
there  is  apt  to  be  complaint  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  general  symptoms;  but 
the  pain  and  tenderness  seem  to  be  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  neck. 

Again,  treatment  of  the  inflammations  by  the  most  reliable  and  effi- 
cient antiseptics  and  disinfectants  which  we  possess,  commenced  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  indubitable  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  in  cases 
of  a  severe  type.  Thus  I  have  treated  every  portion  of  the  inflamed 
surface,  so  far  as  it  was  accessible,  every  second  or  third  hour,  wit.h 
carbolic  acid  and  other  disinfectants,  almost  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  diphtheria,  and  so  thoroughly  that  any  vegetable  or  animal 
poison  with  which  the  remedies  had  come  in  contact  would  probably 
have  been  destroyed,  or  rendered  inert,  and  yet,  except  in  mild  cases, 
symptoms  of  diphtheritic  blood-poisoning  have  occurred,  and  as  early 
and  uniformly  as  if  less  energetic  local  measures  had  been  employed. 
While,  therefore,  I  do  not  fail  to  recommend  local  treatment  as  calculated 
to  diminish  septic  poisoning,  and  relieve  the  inflammations,  I  have  lost 
confidence  in  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  diphtheritic 
poison  into  the  blood.  Its  powerlessness  to  prevent  contamination  of 
the  blood  by  the  diphtheritic  virus  is  an  additional  evidence  that  this 
contamination  occurs  early. 

3.  The  quick  succumbing  of  the  system  in  certain  malignant  cases  is 
evidently  due  to  diphtheritic  toxaemia.     We  sometimes  observe  a  fatal 
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result  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  without  any  dyspnoea,  or 
sufficient  laryngitis  to  compromise  life.  Cases  of  this  kind,  terminating 
fatally  even  in  the  first  day,  have  been  reported.  The  system  is  suddenly 
overpowered  by  the  poison,  struck  down,  as  it  were,  by  tlie  profound 
blood  change,  while  the  inflammations  are  still  in  their  incipiency. 

4.  Important  evidence  of  the  constitutional  nature  of  diphtheria  is 
afforded  also  by  the  state  of  the  kidneys.  No  internal  organs  are  so  often 
affected  in  diphtheria  as  the  kidneys,  and  on  account  of  their  location 
and  anatomical  relation,  it  is  evident  that  the  poison  first  passes  through 
the  system  before  it  reaches  them.  Any  clinical  or  anatomical  fact, 
therefore,  which  indicates  that  the  diphtheritic  virus  has  reached  and 
affected  the  kidneys,  affords  proof  that  it  has  penetrated  the  system, 
and  poisoned  the  blood.  Now  the  occurrence  of  albumen,  with  granular 
or  hyaline  casts,  in  the  urine,  in  cases  unattended  by  dyspnoea,  affords 
proof  of  nephritis,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  kidneys. 

Sir  John  Rose  Cormack,  of  Paris,  in  a  series  of  interesting  and 
useful  papers  relating  to  diphtheria,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal  during  1876,  states  that  albuminuria,  and  of  course  the 
nephritis  on  which  it  depends,  sometimes  begin  as  early  as  the  first 
day.     My  observations  confirm  this  statement,  as  in  the  following  cases: 

Case  1. — L.  McD.,  aged  three  years,  was  first  visited  by  me  on  February 
29,  1876.  I  learned  from  the  parents  that  she  had  been  feverish  during 
the  preceding  forty-eight  hours,  aud  her  urine  very  scanty.  A  moment  s 
examination  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  case  was  one  of  malignant 
diphtheria,  for  the  fauces  were  already  nearly  covered  by  the  diphtheritic 

Eellicle,  the  temperature  was  103^°,  and  the  pulse  140.  The  skin  was 
ot  and  dry,  and  there  was  moderate  swelling  under  the  ears,  and  a 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  On  account  of  the  scantiness 
of  the  urine,  the  amount  not  exceeding  fjiv-v  daily,  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  sufficient  for  examination  till  the  following  day.  It  was  then 
found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1032,  to  contain  a  deposit  of  urates 
and  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  a  diminished  amount  of  urea,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  urine,  and  the  large  amount  of  albumen  found  when  the  urine  was 
first  examined,  that  albuminuria  had  been  present  on  the  first  day. 

Case  2. — The  following  was  a  similar  case:  K.,  aged  four  years,  living 
in  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  was  visited  by  me  in  consultation  on  Jan. 
29,  1875.  Her  sickness  had  aho  continued  forty-eight  hours ;  her  fauces 
were  swollen,  and  covered  with  the  diphtheritic  pellicle,  which  was  dark 
and  offensive;  respiration  guttural;  pulse  120;  temp.  101°;  she  had  a 
free  discharge  from  each  nostril;  urine  scapty,  its  specific  gravity  1030; 
it  contained  a  small  amount  of  albumen,  with  casts,  and  a  large  amount 
of  urates,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  the  urea.  Death  occurred  on 
the  fourth  day. 

In  such  severe  cases,  in  which  albumen  and  casts  are  found  in  the 
urine  at  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  nephritis  begins  nearly  or  quite  as  early  as  the  pharyngitis,  and 
therefore,  since  poisoning  of  the  blood  must  antedate  the  renal  disease, 
diphtheria  affects  the  system  very  early,  probably  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  symptoms. 
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Again  there  are  cases,  though  not  frequent — ^three  I  can  recall  to 
mind  during  the  last  two  yeirs  in  my  practice — in  which  the  external 
manifestations  of  diphtheria  are  very  mild,  even  insignificant,  and 
quickly  cured,  but  in  which  the  kidneys  are  early  and  severely  affected. 
The  occurrence  of  such  cases  is  best  explained  on  the  supposition  of 
an  early  and  profound  blood  change.  The  following  are  histories  of  the 
cases  alluded  to : 

The  house  229  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York,  is  an  old  wooden 
structure,  and  the  family,  which  has  occupied  it  during  the  last  five  years, 
has  been  three  times  visited  by  diphtheria,  the  first  case,  that  of  the  oldest 
child,  proving  fatal.  In  February,  1876,  one  of  the  children  had  diph- 
theria in  a  moderately  severe  form.  He  recovered,  and,  after  my  visits 
had  been  discontinued,  his  sister,  aged  six  years,  who  had  had  scarlet  fever 
when  eighteen  months  old,  became  feverish,  and  complained  of  her  throat. 
No  rash  appeared  on  her  skin,  and  there  was  apparently  no  coryza.  In- 
spection of  the  fauces  by  the  parents  revealed  a  small  diphtheritic  patch 
over  each  tonsil.  Although  diphtheria  was  so  frightful  a  malady  to  this 
family  from  their  past  experience,  the  case  seemed  so  mild  that  the  parents 
treated  it  without  medical  attendance,  by  the  remedies  which  had  been 
employed  for  the  boy.  A  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  subsulphate  of  iron, 
and  glycerine,  was  appliad  to  the  fauces  every  third  hour,  sufficiently 
often,  apparently,  to  destroy  all  bacteria  or  other  vegetable  or  animal 
organisms  with  which  it  might  have  come  in  contact,  and  within  two  or 
thres  days  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  seemed  to  the  parents  to  be 
cured.  Nevertheless^  with  this  insignificant  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
80  quickly  subdued,  and  with  no  other  apparent  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  there  was  severe  internal  disease  going  on  as  the  result 
of  the  general  infection.  The  child  did  not  regain  her  former  appetite ; 
she  had  increasing  pallor,  although  able  to  play  about  the  house :  and, 
finally,  in  the  third  week,  when  I  was  called  to  see  her,  slight  oedema  of 
the  face  and  limbs  was  observed.  Her  urine,  which  was  scanty,  was  found 
to  contain  pus  and  blood  carpuscles,  albumen,  and  granular  casts,  and 
nearly  two  months  elapsed  before,  under  treatment,  it  became  normal, 
and  her  health  was  restored. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  January,  1878,  in  West  Fif\y-first  Street. 
A  boy,  aged  six  years,  in  a  family  in  which  diphtheria  was  occurring,  had 
slight  sore  throat,  which  abated  in  two  or  three  days.  It  was  attended  by 
little  or  no  exudation,  and  would  not  have  been  considered  diphtheritic, 
except  for  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurred,  and  the  subsequent 
history.  Still,  the  boy  remained  ill,  and  fretful,  and  four  days  subse- 
quently his  urine  was  found  to  be  very  scanty  and  very  albuminous ;  and 
three  days  later  death  occurred,  preceded  by  total  suppression  of  urine. 
The  last  urine  passed,  which  was  not  more  than  a  teaspoon ful,  became 
nearly  semi-solid  by  heat.     There  had  been  no  scarlet  fever  in  the  family. 

Cases  like  the  above,  in  which  there  is  an  early  and  profound  systemic 
infection,  with  but  slight  evidence  of  lodgement  of  the  virus  upon  the 
£EkuciaI  or  other  exposed  surface,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  consti- 
tutional nature  of  the  malady,  even  when  the  symptoms  and  visible 
lesions  have  extreme  mildness. 

Diphtheria,  as  experiments  on  animals  and  the  histories  of  many 
reported  cases  show,  is  sometimes  communicated  by  inoculation.     Most 
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frequently,  however,  the  virus  is  received  from  an  infected  atmosphere. 
The  antihygienic  conditions  in  which  it  originates  are  well  known. 
Many  cases  in  New  York  are  traced  to  sewer  gases,  which  have  escaped 
into  houses  through  imperfect  plumbing. 

When  diphtheria  reappeared  in  New  York  in  1858,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  some  of  the  first  and  most  severe  cases  seen 
by  myself  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  along  the  old  water- 
courses, wlicre,  in  consequence  of  street  grading,  water  was  stagnant 
and  impregnated  with  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Though 
observing  and  treating  diphtheria,  both  in  its  epidemic  and  sporadic 
form,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  have  not  observed  an  instance 
in  which  it  seemed  to  be  communicated  fi'om  house  to  house  by  the 
clothing  of  a  third  person,  as  we  frequently  observe  in  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  sometimes  of  measles.  When  it  spreads  from  house  to  house, 
or  even  from  room  to  room,  in  the  same  house,  I  think  that  it  is  almost 
always  by  the  visits  of  persons  having  diphtheritic  inflammation.  The 
area  of  contagiousness  of  diphtheria  is  therefore  limited  to  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  resides,  or  to  his  immediate  vicinity. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  sputum  of  a  diphtheritic  patient  and 
bits  of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  may  communicate  diphtheria. 
Experiments  indeed  show  this,  as  do  manv  observations  published  in 
the  records  of  diphtheria.  Therefore,  caution  is  required  that  children 
be  not  needlessly  exposed  to  the  handkerchiefs  or  towels  employed  by 
a  patient,  nor  to  his  breath,  especially  during  the  act  of  coughing. 
We  may  here  repeat  that  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic  or 
epidemic,  certain  constitutional  diseases  sustain  a  causative  relation  to 
diphtheria.  Thus  scarlet  fever  furnishes  the  conditions  in  which  diph- 
theria arises  in  a  house  whoso  sanitary  state  is  apparently  good,  and 
when  there  has  apparently  been  no  exposure  to  a  diphtheritic  patient. 
In  three  instances  I  have  known  diphtheria  thus  originating  to  become 
dissociated  from  scarlet  fever,  and  spread  as  a  primary  and  independent 
malady. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  commencement  of  diphtheria 
we  observe  redness  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous  surface.  In  most 
cases  it  is  the  faucial  membrane  which  is  first  affected,  and  that  part  of 
it  which  covers  the  tonsils.  If  there  be  a  preexisting  inflammation  of 
one  of  the  other  mucous  surfaces,  or  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  denuded 
of  its  epidermis  and  inflamed,  the  specific  inflammation  is  apt  to  appear 
primarily  upon  these  parts,  with  or  without  its  simultaneous  appearance 
upon  the  faucial  surface,  a  fact  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above. 

The  inflammation  varies  greatly  in  severity  and  extent.  In  a  mild 
attack  it  is  often  limited  to  a  part  of  the  fauces,  and  there  are  few 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  tonsillar  portion  is  affected,  the  redness 
gradually  fading  away  in  the  healthy  membrane  beyond.  In  all  except 
the  mildest  cases,  the  whole  faucial  surface  is,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  its  mucous  membrane  is 
thickened  and  softened,  and  its  follicles  tumefied,  and  actively  secret- 
ing. In  severe  cases  the  uvula  is  elongated  and  enlarged  from  watery 
infiltration ;  the  submucous  connective  tissue  also  becomes  involved  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  swells;    and   the  submucous  lymphatio 
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glands,  especially  the  tonsils,  also  swell,  and  are  painful.  The  color 
of  the  inflamed  surface  is  sometimes  a  deep,  bright  red,  almost  like 
arterial  blood ;  in  other  cases  it  is  a  dusky  red,  which  indicates  a  viti- 
ated state  of  the  blood.  The  dusky  red  hue  is  more  common  in  second- 
ary than  in  primary  diphtheria ;  it  is  also  common  in  the  obstructive 
laryngitis  of  diphtheria,  the  color  becoming  more  and  more  dusky  as 
the  obstruction  increases. 

Within  a  day,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammation,  a  small  slightly  raised  patch  or  spot  is  ob- 
served, usually  upon  the  tonsillar  portion  of  the  inflamed  surface,  of 
little  importance,  did  the  disease  stop  here,  but  very  significant  as  a 
diagnostic  sign,  and  as  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to  happen.  This  patch, 
termod  the  pseudo-membrane,  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  at  the 
same  time  thicker  and  broader  from  freah  exudations  underneath,  and 
it  has  a  grayish  or  grayish-white  color.  Sometimes  different  points  or 
patches  are  observed,  which  extend  and  coalesce  so  that  the  fauces  are 
almost  entirely  concealed  from  view.  The  pseudo-membrane  is  closely 
attjiched  to  the  mucous  surface,  which  it  penetrates,  becoming  firm,  and 
not  easily  detached.  Attempts  to  separate  it  often  lacerate  the  engorged 
capillaries,  producing  a  free  flow  of  blood.  It  does  not  ordinarily  attain 
a  greater  thickness  than  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  I  have 
seen  it,  however,  not  far  from  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  By  the 
microscope  we  observe  numerous  micrococci  with  a  small  number  of 
rod-like  bacteria  in  the  meshes  of  the  exudation.  They  can  be  traced 
through  the  subepithelial  tissues,  being  adherent  to  and  even  incorpo- 
rated in  pus-cells,  and  entering  into  and  blocking  up  the  minute  lym- 
phatics and  bloodvessels. 

The  same  pseudo-membrane  is  often  firmer  in  one  part  than  another, 
the  outer  and  central  portions  being  more  compact  and  tough  for  a  time 
than  that  underneath,  which  is  more  recent,  and  in  which  there  is  less 
fibrillation.  After  a  few  days,  however,  decomposition  commences,  and 
then  that  which  was  first  formed  becomes  softer  than  the  more  recent 
production.  When  this  occurs,  the  color  of  the  exudation  changes  from 
a  whitish  or  a  grayish-white  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  its  exposed  surface  is 
uneven  and  jagged  from  the  partial  separation  of  shreds  and  fibres. 

The  escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  engorged  vessels  dimin- 
ishes somewhat  the  turgescence  of  tho  inflamed  tissue.  If  this  be  con- 
siderable, the  pseudo-membrane  oft^en  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing surface,  producing  an  appearance  very  much  like  that  of  an  ulcer, 
or  even  of  gangrene.  Though  there  is  no  loss  of  substance  in  this  stage 
of  the  pseudo-membrane,  it  does,  however,  often  occur,  being  produced 
by  the  presence  and  contraction  of  the  fibrin  with  which  the  mucous 
membrane  is  infiltrated.  Sometimes  the  pseudo-membrane  has  a  red- 
dish tinge.  This  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  escape  of 
the  blood-corpuscles.  It  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  intense,  and  the  capillaries  are  greatly  engorged.  Sometimes 
the  lower  part  of  the  exudation  is  blood-stained,  while  the  exposed  sur- 
face has  the  usual  grayish-white  hue. 

Briefly  stated,  the  exudation  of  diphtheria  is  found  to  consist  of 
fibrin  forming  a  delicate  interlacing  network,  epithelial  cells  more  or 
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less  altered  by  the  inflammatory  process,  leucocytes,  nuclei,  mucus,  and 
amorphous  matter.  Upon  the  faucial,  buccal,  laryngeal,  and  perhaps 
also  nasal  surfaces,  the  pseudo-membrane  penetrates  the  entire  mucous 
membrane,  so  that  no  line  of  demarcation  between  them  can  be  seen 
with  the  microscope.  Below  the  larynx  upon  the  surface  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  exists,  as  in  the 
croupous  exudation,  so  that  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  pseudo-membrane 
can  be  readily  detached,  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  under- 
lying mucous  surface. 

The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  not  only  hyperaemic  and  infil- 
trated with  serum,  but  it  contains  numerous  round  white  corpuscles 
(leucocytes),  which  may  result  in  part  from  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue  corpuscles,  but  are  believed  by  most  pathologists,  since  Cohn- 
heim's  well-known  discovery,  to  be  in  great  part  wandering  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  which  have  escaped  through  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  along  with  the  fibrin.  In  the  commencement  of  the  diph- 
theritic inflammation,  before  the  pseudo-membrane  forms,  we  often 
observe  a  grayish  tinge  of  the  mucous  surface,  which  is  due .  to  the 
crowding  of  these  cellular  elements  underneath  and  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  for  these  newly  formed  cells  can  be  traced  into  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue.  Even  where  the  inflammation  remains 
catarrhal,  as  it  does  over  certain  areas  in  all  cases  of  diphtheria,  this 
infiltration  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  with  cells  is  common. 

During  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  it  is  astonishing  often  to  see 
with  what  rapidity  the  pseudo-membrane  returns,  when  removed  by 
force.  A  few  hours  suflSce  to  restore  it  as  firm  and  extensive  as  before 
the  interference.  In  favorable  cases  this  adventitious  layer  is  detached 
in  a  few  days,  and  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed  with  the  ingesta. 
Its  separation  is  promoted  by  the  secretions  underneath,  especially  by 
pus,  which  is  formed  in  abundance  between  it  and  the  surface  on  which, 
and  in  which  it  lies.  In  most  cases  it  does  not  separate  in  mass,  but 
disappears,  by  progressive  liquefaction,  a  little  less  remaining  at  each 
visit  till  all  is  detached. 

Such  are  the  appearances,  character,  and  history  of  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane in  this  malady.  Although  its  common  seat  is  upon  the  fauces, 
and  in  mild  cases  it  occurs  only  upon  the  fauces,  nevertheless  all  the 
mucous  surfaces  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  inflammation,  in  conse- 
quence of  infection  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  in  severe  cases,  and  even 
in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  we  often  find  the  product  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  localities  where  from  its  mechanical 
effect  it  greatly  increases  the  danger  and  even  compromises  life.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  mouth,  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  conjunctiva,  vagina,  and  even  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  middle  ear,  are  at  times  the  seat  of  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  with  the  characteristic  product.  In  a  case  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  New  York,  the  surface 
of  the  stomach  was  almost  completely  lined  with  the  diphtheritic  forma- 
tion, so  that  the  function  of  this  organ  was  apparently  nearly  or  quite 
abolished.  The  occurrence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  the  nares  is 
common,  and  is  attended  by  the  discharge  of  thin  mucus  and  pus,  but 
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though  inconvenient  to  the  patient,  its  mechanical  effect  is  not  dan- 
gerous, except  in  the  nursing  infant,  in  whom  it  interferes,  more  or 
less,  with  lactation.  The  thin  irritating  discharge  produces  excoriation 
around  the  nostrils,  and  upon  tha  upper  lip.  I  have  met  only  one  case 
of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  certain.  A  physician,  in  whose  family  severe  diphtheria  had  just 
occurred,  took  what  was  believed  to  be  typhoid  fever.  After  a  long 
sickness,  he  expelled,  per  rectum,  about  one  foot  of  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membrane  in  a  cylindrical  form,  evidently  produced  upon  the  intestinal 
walls.  In  the  subsequent  months  the  patient  suffered  from  constipation, 
and  severe  abdominal  pains,  apparently  due  to  contraetion  in  healing 
of  the  large  diphtheritic  intestinal  ulcer.  Death  finally  occurred  from 
this  state  of  the  intestines.  The  formation  of  the  diphtheritic  pellicle 
upon  the  vulva  and  vaginal  walls  is  occasionally  observed,  as  in  one  of 
the  cases  related  above.  Its  occurrence  upon  the  uterine  surface  is 
very  rare,  except  in  the  parturient  woman,  in  whom  it  is  said  to  occur 
by  preference  upon  that  part  from  which  the  placenta  has  been  detached. 

In  mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  in  which  the  pseudo-membrane  is  small, 
and  quite  superficial,  penetrating  but  little  the  mucous  membrane,  in 
which  it  is  embedded,  there  is  little  danger  of  septic  poisoning.  But  in 
grave  cases,  in  which  the  diphtheritic  pellicle  is  extensive,  and  deeply 
embedded,  so  that  the  lymphatic  and  bloodvessels  are  in  immediate 
relation  with  its  under  surface,  the  conditions  in  which  septicaemia 
occurs  are  present  as  soon  as  decomposition  begins.  Therefore  septi* 
cjemia  is  prqperly  regarded  as  a  not  infrequent  and  dangerous  accident 
in  severe  diphtheria,  but  it  is  obviously  very  diflScult  to  distinguish 
septic  from  diphtheritic  blood  poisoning,  from  the  symptoms.  Septi- 
caemia is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  pseudo-membrane 
has  become  dark  gray,  and  friable,  from  decomposition,  producing  an 
ichorous  discharge  and  offensive  breath,  and  in  cases  in  which  blood 
escapes  from  the  capillaries  underneath. 

Absorption  of  the  poisonous  substance  produces  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  along  which  it  passes,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  these  vessels  enter.  The  adenitis  also  gives  rise  to  inflammation 
of  the  periglandular  connective,  tissue,  so  that  the  neck  is  thickened, 
hard,  and  tender.  If  we  examine  a  gland  which  is  swollen  and  inflamed 
by  the  toxic  absorption,  we  will  find  that  its  bloodvessels  are  congested, 
and  its  cells  have  undergone  hyperplasia.  The  periglandular  connective 
tissue  is  oedematous,  and  sometimes  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cell-nuclei 
and  pu3-corpuscle3.  Capillary  hemorrhages  are  also  common  in  the 
connective  tissue,  and  micrococci  are  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the  connective  tissue. 

If  death  occur  from  obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  the  lungs  will  be 
found  much  reduced  in  size,  the  anterior  superior  portions  being  pale 
from  lack  of  blood,  and  perhaps  emphysematous,  while  the  posterior 
and  inferior  portions  have  a  dark  red  color,  many  of  the  lobules  being 
collapsed,  and  others  not  only  collapsed  or  semi-collapsed,  but  in  the 
commencement  of  pneumonia.  This  difference  in  the  state  of  different 
parts  of  the  lungs,  in  those  who  have  died  of  suffocation  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  felse  membrane  in  the  air-passages,  receives 
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partial  explanation  from  the  seat  of  the  exudation  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  for  in  those  who  perish  from  this  cause  the  exudation  is  found 
chiefly  in  such  tubes  as  pass  to  posterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  organ, 
while  such  as  pass  to  the  superior  and  anterior  lobules  remain  free  from 
it.  In  some  instances,  in  parts  of  the  lungs  the  pseudo-membrane  can 
be  traced  along  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  into  the  alveoli,  where  it 
forms  a  network — containing  in  its  interstices  pus,  and  sometime  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  more  or  fewer  micrococci.  Pneumonia  is  also  a  common 
complication,  resulting  from  downward  extension  of  the  bronchitis,  or 
occurring  independently  of  the  bronchitis. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  in  diphtheria,  as  in  all  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  are  liable  to  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  so  that  they 
become  softer,  and  have  a  color  which  French  writers  liken  to  that  of  new 
leather  or  coffee  and  milk.  This  degeneration  has  been  observed  only 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  more  malignant  cases,  and  is  far  from 
being  uniform.  Any  portion  of  the  heart  may  undergo  this  change. 
It  may  occur  in  the  columnse  carnete,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  organ. 
White  fibrinous  ante-mortem  clots  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  after  death  from  diphtheria. 

The  blood  in  cases  of  a  severe  type  is  usually  darker  than  in  health, 
and  the  clots  soft.  After  death  from  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  it  is  also 
dark  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  it  The  chemical  changes  which 
the  blood  undergoes  in  diphtheria  are  little  known.  MM.  Andral  and 
Gavarret  found  a  notable  diminution  of  fibrin  in  grave  infectious  dis- 
eases, as  typhoid  fever,  puerperal  fever,  etc.,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  is  true  of  diphtheritic  blood,  although  the  exudation  of 
fibrin  is  so  abundant.  M.  Bouchut  and  others  have  found  a  marked 
excess  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  diphtheritic  patients,  so  that,  instead  of  three  or  four  in  the  field  of 
the  microscope,  as  many  as  sixty  have  been  counted.  M.  Sanne  writes 
of  diphtheria,  "  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  in  the  dark  brow^n  blood  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  the  debris  of  the  red  corpuscles,  debris  of 
little  abundance  in  the  normal  state,  augmented  considerably  under  the 
noxious  influence  of  the  diphtheritic  poison,  which  has  rapidly  pro- 
duced destruction  of  a  great  number  of  globules"  {Traits  de  la  Diph- 
thirie,  page  107,  Paris,  1877).  Small  extravasations  of  blood  in  various 
organs  are  among  the  most  constant  lesions.  They  have  been  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  the  lungs,  spleen,  and 
kidneys.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  examined  after  death  in  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  the  extravasations  in  and  under  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  produced  mottling  as  great  as  that  of  the  skin  in 
measles.  The  micrococci  enter  the  white  corpuscles,  and  no  doubt 
exert  a  deleterious  eff*ect  on  their  function  and  vitality. 

No  notable  changes  have  thus  far  been  observed  in  the  nervous  centres, 
with  the  exception  of  the  apoplectic  foci,  and  softening  of  adjacent  brain 
substance,  and  the  congestion  present  when  death  has  resulted  from 
diphtheritic  croup.  But  certain  degenerative  changes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  peripheral  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  muscles  in  parts 
affected  with  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Thus,  in  nerves  from  a  paralyzed 
palate,  certain  nerve  tubes  have  been  observed  nearly  or  quite  destitute 
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of  medullary  matter,  though  this  is  not  common,  but  many  tubes  are 
found  to  contain  fatty  granules,  the  result  of  retrogressive  metamor- 
phosis (MM.  Charcot  and  Vulpian). 

The  liver  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  engaged  or  its  function  com- 
promised. In  most  acute  infectious  diseases  which  are  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  blood  poisoning,  the  spleen  is  apt  to  become  softened  and 
somewhat  enlarged,  but  this  does  not  always  occur  in  diphtheria.  It 
will  be  recollected  from  the  cases  related  above  that  the  spleen  may  not 
be  perceptibly  enlai*ged  or  softened. 

The  kidneys  of  all  the  internal  organs  are  most  frequently  affected, 
as  is  shown  by  the  common  occurrence  of  albuminuria.  Parenchy- 
matous nephritis,  with  the  characteristic  hyperaemia  and  swelling,  is  the 
usual  form  of  kidney  disease  which  complicates  diphtheria.  In  the  albu- 
minous urine  are  found  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  This  inflammation 
may  begin  early  in  grave  cases,  even  as  soon  as  the  first  or  second  day, 
but  its  commencement  is  ordinarily  not  till  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
week  or  in  the  second.  It  occurs  in  the  majority  of  those  severe  cases 
which  prove  fatal  from  blood  poisoning.  Interstitial  nephritis  has  also 
been  not  infrequently  observed  in  parts  of  the  kidney. 

Symptoms. — In  general,  in  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  diph- 
theria is  more  severe  and  fatal  than  when  the  epidemic  influence  is 
abating.  The  prominent  symptoms,  such  as  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
friends,  are  often  disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack.  Strik- 
ing cases  illustrative  of  this  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  the  friends 
not  supposing  that  there  was  any  serious  ailment,  and  not  seeking 
melical  advice  till  the  fatal  termination  had  nearly  arrived.  The 
initial  symptoms  are  sometimes  mild,  such  as  chilliness  or  rigors,  often 
slight,  and  succeeded  by  moderate  febrile  reaction,  languor,  and  perhaps 
more  or  less  headache,  pain  in  the  limbs  or  back,  and  impaired  appetite. 
Still  the  patient  may  continue  to  walk  about  as  if  affected  with  slight 
and  temporary  ailment.  Children  thus  affected  frequently  attend  the 
schools,  and  do  immense  harm  in  propagating  the  disease.  The  symp- 
toms in  these  mild  cases  are  often  like  those  from  a  cold,  for  which  light 
attacks  of  diphtheria  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  the  friends.  With 
some,  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  diphtheria,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  is 
slight  tenderness  or  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  fauces.  A  distin- 
guished clergyman  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease, 
dreamed,  a  few  nights  before  he  complained  of  illness,  that  his  throat 
was  cut.  Doubtless  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  had  already  com- 
m2nced,  so  that  what  seemed  a  forewarning  had  a  natural  explanation. 
So  insidious  was  the  commencement  in  this  case  that  the  disease  had 
advanced  beyond  all  hope  of  relief  when  medical  advice  was  first  sought. 
But  in  most  cases,  other  than  those  of  a  very  mild  type,  the  commence- 
ment is  more  severe,  being  attended  by  a  temperature  of  102°  or  103°, 
or  even  104°,  with  corresponding  heat  of  surface,  thirst,  languor,  loss 
or  impairment  of  appetite,  tenderness  of  throat,  etc.  Delirium  as  well 
as  eclampsia  may  occur,  but  both  are  rare.  The  febrile  reaction  ordi- 
narily abates  considerably  by  the  close  of  the  second  or  on  the  third 
day,  as  I  have  noticed  in  many  observations. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion  have  less  prognostic  value  in  diphtheria 
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than  in  most  other  infectious  maladies.  We  meet  cases  with  a  severe 
beginning,  attended  by  delirium,  which  terminate  in  apparently  com- 
plete restoration  to  health  in  less  than  a  week,  the  presence  of  the 
characteristic  pellicle  upon  the  fauces  and  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria 
in  otlier  members  of  the  family  rendering  the  diagnosis  certain.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  mild  commencement  sometimes  ushers  in  a  fatal  form 
of  the  disease.  This  is  notably  true  of  those  cases  in  which  laryngitis 
supervenes,  as  it  not  infrequently  does  in  cases  which  begin  very  mildly. 

The  fever  which  ushers  in  diphtheria  usually  begins  to  abate  after 
the  second  or  third  day,  and  subsequently,  in  grave  as  well  as  in  benign 
cases,  there  may  be  but  little  or  even  no  elevation  of  temperature.  The 
diphtheritic  poison  does  not,  therefore,  like  that  of  scarlet  fever,  exhibit 
any  marked  tendency  to  increase  the  animal  heat.  Even  in  profound 
and  fatal  blood  poisoning  in  this  disease,  the  thermometer  shows  the 
normal,  or  scarcely  more  than  normal,  temperature,  so  that  the  inex- 
perienced practitioner  may  be  deceived  in  his  prognosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  continued  elevation  of  temperature  with  only  moderate  angina 
should  lead  the  physician  to  examine  for  some  complication,  perhaps 
nephritis. 

The  tongue  is  moist,  and  slightly  furred.  The  patient  often  vomits 
in  the  commencement,  and  if  this  symptom  cease  or  be  seldom  repeated, 
it  is  not  grave ;  but  vomiting  occurring  often,  so  that  the  food  is  re- 
jected, and  due  as  it  frequently  is  to  uraemia,  is  not  uncommon  in 
severe  cases.  The  appetite  varies.  Repugnance  to  food  characterizes 
many  of  the  gravest  cases,  and,  if  the  child  be  compelled  to  take  it,  it 
is  often  rejected  by  vomiting.  There  are  no  notable  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  state  of  the  intestines.  The  stools  usually  appear  normal, 
except  as  they  are  changed  by  medicines. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  is  not  involved  in  benign  cases  in  which 
only  the  fauces  are  inflamed.  But  next  to  the  fauces  and  posterior 
buccal  surface,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  most  frequently  affected 
of  all  the  surfaces,  and  when  the  nares  are  inflamed,  and  are  covered 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  pseudo-membrane,  there  is  more  or 
less  discharge,  which  may  excoriate  the  upper  lip,  and  cause  incrustation 
around  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils.  This  often  renders  respiration 
through  the  nostrils  diflicult.  In  cases  having  this  severity  there  is 
usually  at  the  same  time  considerable  faucial  swelling,  so  as  to  cause 
guttural  respiration,  which  is  most  marked  in  sleep.  But  the  most 
important  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  occur  when 
the  inflammation  attacks  the  laryngeal  or  laryngeal  and  tracheal  surfaces, 
constituting  diphtheritic  croup. 

Diphtheritic  croup  often  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  diphtheria, 
so  as  to  be  and  continue  to  be  the  predominant  inflammation,  but  in 
other  cases  it  supervenes  after  diphtheria  has  continued  a  few  days. 
There  are  many  mild  cases,  which  give  no  anxiety  so  long  as  the  inflam- 
mation remains  faucial,  but  in  which  the  whole  aspect  is  within  a  day 
changed  by  the  occurrence  of  croup,  and  the  condition  becomes  one  of 
imminent  danger.  Usually  when  diphtheritic  croup  occurs  there  is  a 
simultaneous  if  not  preexisting  exudation  upon  the  fauces.  Occasion- 
ally in  undoubted  diphtheria  the  diphtheritic  pellicle  forms  only  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  air-passages  below  the  epiglottis,  while  the  fauces 
present  merely  an  inflammatory  reddening,  and  the  surface  of  the  nares 
is  either  free  from  disease  or  only  reddened.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  relating  to  diphtheritic  croup. 

In  New  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  below,  the  predominant 
inflammation  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  is  the  laryn- 
gitis. 

In  addition  to  the  accelerated  pulse  during  the  febrile  stage  and  the 
slow  and  compressible  pulse  during  the  stage  of  profound  blood  poison- 
ing, the  chief  symptoms,  pertaining  to  the  circulatory  system,  relate  to 
the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  which  gives 
rise  to  hemorrhages.  The  ante-mortem  heart-clots,  the  weakened 
action  of  the  heart  from  degenerated  muscular  fibres,  the  hemorrhages 
from  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  indicate  a  very  dangerous  condition 
of  the  circulatory  apparatus. 

Very  little  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  state  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  character  of  the  urine  in  diphtheria,  till  Mr.  Wade,  of  Birming- 
ham, discovered  albuminuria,  since  which  many  observations  in  different 
epidemics,  and  localities,  have  established  the  fact  that  albuminuria 
occurs  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  a  severe  type,  and  in  many  cases  of 
diphtheritic  laryngitis  in  which  the  type  is  not  severe.  Two  conditions 
of  the  kidneys  give  rise  to  albuminous  urine,  namely,  nephritis,  which 
is  the  most  common,  and  venous  congestion,  which  occurs  in  cases  of 
embarrassed  circulation,  as  in  certain  cases  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis, 
and  in  obstruction  from  heart  clots.  The  latter  is  comparatively  infre- 
quent. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1875,  and  in  1876,  prior  to  August  1,  I 
endeavored  to  obtain  and  examine  the  urine  in  every  case  of  idiopathic 
diphtheria,  having  a  clear  diagnosis,  which  came  under  my  notice,  both 
in  family  practice  and  in  institutions  with  which  I  have  an  official  con- 
nection. Ordinarily,  during  the  first  week  of  a  case,  I  found  that  the 
urine  deposited  urates  on  cooling,  and  that  the  nitric  acid  test  showed  a 
large  relative  quantity  of  urea,  but  I  suspect  that  this  was  due  to  a 
somewhat  diminished  quantity  of  urine.  But  the  occurrence  of  albumen 
was  of  chief  interest,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  as  regards  the 

?resence  or  absence  of  this,  are  recorded  in  the  accompanying  table, 
n  most  cases  the  urine  was  examined  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and,  if  albumen  was  present,  a  microscopic  examination  was 
also  made.  In  nearly  all  the  specimens  which  contained  albumen — ^all 
but  three  or  four— casts,  usually  granular,  but  now  and  then  hyaline, 
and  sometimes  both  kinds  in  the  same  specimens,  were  observed.  In 
those  cases  of  albuminuria  which  recovered,  there  were  compnratively 
few  casts,  or  none.  If  the  albumen  was  abundant,  and  casts  plentiful, 
the  case  was  usually  fatal,  though  not  perhaps  till  after  the  lapse  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  when  death  occurred  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 
paralysis,  or  feeble  heart-action,  sometimes  with  oedema  of  lungs  super- 
vening suddenly,  and,  probably,  formation  of  heart  clots.  The  albumin- 
uria, unlike  that  of  scarlet  fever,  seldom  occurred  except  in  the  grave 
cases ;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  did  not  appear  till  near  the 
close  of  the  first  week,  or  in  the  second,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  not  till 
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a  later  period.  Although  the  albuminuria  of  diphtheria  is  much  more 
grave  than  that  of  scarlet  fever,  it  has  in  my  practice  been  attended  by 
much  less  serous  efi'usion  or  dropsy,  often  by  none  which  was  appreci- 
able. The  urine,  although  containing  a  large  quantity  of  albumen, 
ordinarily  had  nearly  the  normal  appearance,  instead  of  the  smoky  or 
hazy  color  so  common  in  the  albuminous  urine  of  scarlet  fever. 

I.  Cases  attended  with  the  usual  vtembranous  exudation  upon  the  fauces,  with  or 
without  coryza^  and  without  laryngitis  or  with  only  catarrhal  laryngitis ;  fifty-^ 
eight  cases. 


Diod. 

Becorered. 

Kosnit  not 
stau-d. 

Total. 

With  albuminuria 
Without  ftlbuminuria   . 
State  of  urine  not  recorded 

.     13 
4 
3 

6 
27 

4 

1 
1 

19 
32 

7 

II.   Cases  attended  with  membranous  laryngitis  as  the  predominant  inflam,mation  ; 

nineteen  cases. 

Died.  RocoTered.  Total. 

With  albuminuria         ....      4  1  5 

Wiiboiit  albuminuria  ...       2  4  6 

State  of  urine  not  recorded     ...       7  1  8 

The  mortality  of  the  cases  embraced  in  the  above  table  was  probably 
larger  than  the  average  in  New  York  practice,  for  several  of  them  were 
seen  in  consultation,  and  their  type  was  severe.  Those  in  which  the 
state  of  the  urine  could  not  be  ascertained,  were  usually  children  so 
young  or  so  near  death  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  urine 
for  examination. 

It  is  seen  that  in  New  York,  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  of  62  cases 
occurring  in  the  course  of  about  ten  months,  24  were  attended  by  albu- 
minuria, and  38  were  exempt.  In  a  larger  number  of  cases,  of  which  I 
have  preserved  the  records  since  1876,  I  think  that  the  proportion  of 
albuminous  cases  has  been  about  the  same,  but  obviously  during  epi- 
demics of  a  severe  type  the  proportion  is  larger  than  when  the  type  is 
mild. 

An  efflorescence  is  sometimes  observed  upon  the  skin  during  the  time 
in  which  the  temperature  is  exalted.  It  is  the  erythema  fugax  of  der- 
matologists, suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing.  This  eruption,  which 
is  so  common  in  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  of  childhood, 
does  not  seem  to  present  any  peculiar  characters  in  children.  But  there 
is  another  eruption,  which  1  have  several  times  observed,  and  of  which 
I  have  preserved  a  drawing  as  it  appeared  in  one  case,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  due  to  diphtheritic  toxaemia^  or  to  septicaemia  occurring  in  diph- 
theria. It  appears  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  in  the  form  of  red 
points  or  spots,  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  interspersed  with 
patches  of  larger  size,  and  irregular  margins,  one  to  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter. This  roseolar  eruption  is  slightly  raised,  like  that  of  measles; 
it  disappears  on  pressure,  and,  in  my  practice,  has  appeared  usually  in 
fatal  cases.  Occasionally  extravasations  of  blood  occur  in  and  under 
the  skin,  like  those  in  the  internal  organs.  The  pallor  of  the  skin 
which  diphtheritic  toxaemia  produces  in  the  second  and  third  weeks, 
is  known  to  all  who  have  had  experience  with  this  disease. 
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Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  symptom  and 
by  others  as  a  sequel.  It  usually  begins  during  convalescence  in  the 
second  or  third  week  after  the  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
but  sometimes  not  till  a  later  stage.  It  may  on  the  other  hand  appear 
considerably  earlier,  during  the  development  of  the  inflammations,  as 
early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or  even  as  early  as  the  second  or  third 
day  from  the  beginning  of  the  diphtheria  (Sanne).  When  the  paral- 
ysis begins  at  an  early  period  it  may  cease,  and  reappear  later,  and 
in  other  parts.  Its  commencement  may  not  be  announced  by  any 
symptoms  apart  from  the  loss  of  muscular  power,  but  in  other  cases 
there  is  febrile  movement  with  albuminuria.  The  muscles  most  fre- 
quently uffected  are  those  of  the  pharynx,  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx. 
The  muscles  of  deglutition  are  sometimes  so  involved,  that  the  food  and 
drinks  are  not  swallowed  till  after  several  successive  efforts,  and  a  part 
may  be  returned  through  the  nostrils.  A  portion  of  the  food  some- 
times enters  the  larynx,  so  as  to  produce  violent  coughing.  As  we 
observe  the  dysphagia,  it  seems  as  if  there  must  be  pharyngitis,  which 
renders  deglutition  difficult,  but  on  inspecting  the  fauces  we  find  no 
evidence  of  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  ordinarily  appears 
normal,  and  the  nerves  only  are  affected.  The  velum  palati  hangs 
flaccid  and  motionless  like  a  curtain ;  and  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
muscles  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  causes  guttural  respiration, 
or  snoring  in  certain  cases,  which  is  especially  marked  during  sleep. 
In  severe  cases  the  diflBculty  of  swallowing  may  endanger  suffocjition 
from  the  lodgement  of  food  in  the  larynx,  and  inspire  dread  of  taking 
food  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Tickling,  and  even  pricking  the  velum 
fails  to  induce  motion.  In  some  there  is  only  faucial  paralysis,  but  in 
many  the  loss  of  muscular  power  occurs  in  other  parts  also.  Whenever 
it  occurs  elsewhere,  the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  also  usually  involved 
at  the  same  time.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  may  affect  the  motor  muscles 
of  the  eye,  causing  strabismus ;  the  muscles  of  one  side,  causing  hemi- 
plegia ;  of  the  legs,  causing  paraplegia ;  or  of  an  arm  on  one  side  and 
leg  on  the  opposite.  It  does  not  commence  simultaneously  in  the 
various  muscles  which  are  affected,  but  in  succession,  those  first  affected 
being  for  the  most  part  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  In  some  patients 
the  muscles  of  the  bladder  are  paralyzed,  leading  to  retention  of  urine 
or  diflSculty  in  passing  it.  Paralysis  in  the  limbs  is  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  tingling  or  a  sensation  of  formication.  There  is  often  not  a 
total  loss  of  sensation  or  of  motion  in  the  paralyze<l  part,  but  more  or 
less  numbness  with  diflSculty  rather  than  impossibility  of  motion.  A 
few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  paralysis  was  almost  general, 
and  some  believe  that  they  have  met  cases  in  which  the  heart  was 
paralyzed,  death  occurrins^  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Reynolds  relates  a  case  in  the  Neiv  York  Journal  of  Medicine^  May, 
1860,  in  which  there  were  not  only  strabismus,  partial  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  so  that  food  was 
regurgitated,  but  the  head  dropped  forward  so  that  the  chin  rested  on 
the  sternum. 

A  majority  of  those  affected  with  paralysis  recover,  although  few 
regain  complete  use  of  their  muscles  in  less  than  one  month,  and  many 
do  not  till  between  two  and  four  months. 
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Defect  of  vision  is  an  occasional  result  of  diphtheria;  some  have 
presbyopia ;  others  myopia ;  some  see  double ;  some  are  amaurotic ; 
while  in  others  one  pupil  is  more  dilated  than  the  other,  or  both  pupils 
are  dilated,  and  feebly  sensitive  to  light.  The  impairment  or  perver- 
sion of  vision  gradually  disappears  as  the  vigor  of  system  returns. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  paralysis,  as  that  of  reflex  irritation  advocated  by  Brown- 
Sequard,  that  of  ansemia,  etc.  A  careful  examination  of  the  nervous 
centres,  made  in  certain  fatal  cases,  has  revealed  nothing  which  throws 
light  on  its  etiology..  That  the  diphtheritic  virus  causes  paralysis  by 
some  special  action  is  evident,  for  there  is  no  other  infectious  disease 
which  is  attended  and  followed  by  paralysis  so  often  as  diphtheria. 
The  most  plausible  theory  is  that  recently  brought  to  light  by  histo- 
logical examinations,  which  have  shown  that  the  peripheral  nerves  in 
paralyzed  parts  have  undergone  degenerative  changes,  as  mentioned 
above,  so  that  under  the  neurilemma,  we  observe  more  or  less  granular 
matter,  in  place  of  the  normal  nerve  tissue,  or  lying  in  this  tissue. 
Among  the  many  anatomical  changes  which  the  specific  principle  pro- 
duces, those  in  the  peripheral  nerves  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
important,  since  pathological  changes  in  the  nerves  which  supply 
paralyzed  muscles  sanction  the  belief  that  they  sustain  a  causative 
relation  to  the  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is  readily 
made  when  the  case  has  continued  a  few  hours,  for  the  characteristic 
false  membrane  is  observed  on  inspection  of  the  fauces.  The  physician 
is  usually  at  his  first  visit  able  to  state  the  nature  of  the  pharyngitis  from 
its  appearance.  But  there  are  cases  which  vary  from  the  typical  form 
in  which  the  diagnosis  is  more  or  less  difiicult.  The  confervoid  growth 
of  sprue,  when  occurring  upon  the  fauces,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria,  but  the  error  of  mistaking  one  for 
the  other  in  cases  which  I  have  met,  has  been  due  to  hasty  and  careless 
examination  rather  than  to  any  real  difficulty  in  the  discrimination. 
The  peculiar  product  of  sprue  has  but  little  depth  and  coherence,  and 
is  r^dily  detached  without  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  its 
vessels.  If  there  be  any  doubt,  the  differential  diagnosis  can  be  readily 
made  by  the  microscope. 

Follicular  pharyngitis,  like  diphtheria,  commences  with  sharp  fever, 
which,  however,  is  ephemeral,  and  is  attended  with  the  formation  of 
round  white  masses  in  the  site  of  the  follicles,  usually  over  the  tonsils 
only.  These  masses  do  not  occur  in  patches,  like  those  of  diphtheria, 
except  when  two  or  three  are  in  close  proximity  and  unite,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  sufficient  number  are  discrete  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 
Follicular  pharyngitis  often  occurs  in  several  members  of  a  family  at 
the  same  time,  involves  no  danger,  and  is  quickly  cured.  The  white 
masses  consist  of  the  inspissated  secretion  of  the  follicles  mixed  with 
epithelial  cells. 

Prognosis. — No  infectious  disease  presents  greater  difference  in 
type  or  severity.  In  mild  epidemics,  with  moderate  fever,  slight 
faucial  swelling,  and  little  extent  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  a  large 
majority  recover,  and  would  recover  even  without  treatment.     Uncer- 
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tainty  of  prognosis,  of  which  even  physicians  of  ample  experience  com- 
plain, is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  diphtheria  terminates  fatally  in 
several  distinct  ways.  Hence  while  the  patient  may  be  secure  as 
regards  the  more  manifest  and  common  conditions  of  danger,  so  as  to 
justify  a  favorable  prognosis  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  who  attends 
him,  the  fatal  result  may  suddenly  occur  from  some  unseen  and  unsus- 
pecte<l  cause. 

Death  in  diphtheria  may  result  from — 

1st.  Diphtheritic  blood-poisoning. 

2d.  Probably,  also,  from  septic  blood-poisoning  produced  by  absorp- 
tion from  the  under  surface  of  the  decomposing  pseudo-membrane.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  constitutional  effects  of  sepsis  from  those 
produced  by  the  diphtheritic  poison.  Septic  poisoning  is  obviously 
most  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pseudo-membrane  is  ex- 
tensive, and  deeply  embedded,  and  its  decomposition  attended  by  an 
offensive  effluvium.  Cervical  cellulitis,  and  adenitis,  which,  when 
severe,  cause  very  considerable  swelling  of  the  neck,  appear  to  be  often, 
if  not  usually,  due  to  septic  absorption  from  the  faucial  surface,  the  in- 
flammation extending  from  the  absorbents  to  the  glands  and  connective 
tissue.  Considerable  tumefaction  of  the  neck,  therefore,  seldom  occurs 
in  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever,  without  manifest  symptoms  of  toxaemia, 
and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  its  presence. 

3d.    Obstructive  laryngitis. 

4th.   Uraemia. 

5th.  Sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  either  from  the  anaemia, 
and  general  feebleness,  from  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart,  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  all  infectious  diseases  of  a 
malignant  type,  or  from  ante-mortem  heart  clots. 

6th.  Suddenly  developed  passive  congestion  and  oedema  of  the 
lungs,  probably  due  to  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  or  to  paralysis 
of  the  respiratory  muscles.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  apparently 
from  this  cause  during  the  period  of  supposed  convalescence,  and  when 
the  visits  of  the  physician  had  been  discontinued.  Thus  in  a  case  in 
my  practice,  symptoms  of  oedema  pulmonum  (moist  rales  in  both  sides 
of  the  chest,  and  embarrassed  breathing)  suddenly  occurred  nearly  one 
month  after  the  disappearance  of  the  faucial  pseudo-membrane  and  in- 
flammation. The  urine,  which  had  contained  considerable  albumen 
during  the  active  period  of  the  malady,  had  for  some  time  shown  no 
trace,  or  but  slight  trace,  of  this  principle  by  the  proper  tests.  By 
active  stimulation  these  symptoms  entirely  disappeared  in  a  few  hours, 
and  the  heart's  action  seemed  normal,  unless  a  little  weakened.  On 
the  following  day  the  same  symptoms  reappeared,  and  death  occurred 
before  I  was  able  to  reach  the  house. 

That  physician  obviously  is  least  apt  to  err  in  prognosis,  who  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  patients  are  liable  to  perish  in  any  of  these  different 
ways,  and  carefully  examines  in  reference  to  all  the  conditions  which 
involve  danger.  Many  physicians,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe,  are  remiss  in  not  examining  more  frequently  the  urine  of  diph- 
theritic patients,  for  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  albumen  in  the 
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urine  in  diphtheria,  indicating  a  poisonous  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood, 
and  yet  the  appearance  of  the  urine  to  the  naked  eye  is  probably  normal. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable  are, 
repugnance  to  food,  vomiting,  pallor  of  countenance,  with  progressive 
weakness  and  emaciation  from  the  blood-poisoning  ;  a  large  amount  of 
albumen  with  casts  in  the  urine,  showing  uraemia,  to  which  the  vomiting 
is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attributable ;  a  free  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  or  occlusion  of  them  by  inflammatory  thickening,  and  exuda- 
tion, showing  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
is  involved,  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  or  fauces,  and  obstructed  res- 
pimtion.  In  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  attended  by  obstructed  respiration, 
a  large  majority  have  thus  far  died,  whether  treated  by  the  most  approved 
inhalations  or  by  tracheotomy.  One,  at  least,  of  the  above  symptoms 
has  been  present  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases  which  I  have  observed. 

Treatment. — Although  diphtheria  has  been  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  severe  infectious  maladies  in  this  country  during  the  last  twentyr 
five  years,  physicians  are  far  from  agreeing  in  reference  to  the  proper 
mode  of  treatment.  This  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  therapeutic 
requirements  is  due  in  part  to  difference  in  the  type  of  the  malady  in 
different  localities  and  epidemics,  in  part  to  difference  in  diagnosis,  so 
that  one  considers  a  case  to  be  diphtheritic,  which  another  regards  as  a 
non-specific  inflammation,  but  more  to  the  fact  that  different  theories  are 
held  respecting  the  cause  and  nature  of  diphtheria.  Scarcely  any  other 
disease  presents  such  a  diversity  in  type  as  diphtheria,  from  cases  so 
mild  that  nearly  all  recover,  whatever  the  measures  employed,  to  those 
so  severe  that  a  large  proportion  die  under  thd  best  possible  treatment ; 
and  this  difference  in  type  may  be  observed  in  cases  occurring  at  the 
same  time  in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  and  even  in  the  casts  which 
two  physicians  practising  near  each  other  may  be  called  to  treat.  Hence 
one  physician  recommends  with  confidence  a  medicine  or  mode  of  treat- 
ment as  eminently  successful  in  his  hands,  of  which  another  speaks  dis- 
paragingly. 

The  germ  theory,  which  has  been  described  above,  according  to  which 
diphtheria  U  produced  by  microorganisms,  has  had  a  marked  influence  on 
the  therapeutics  of  this  mklady.  Acceptance  of  the  germ  theory  does 
not  require  us  to  believe  that  diphtheria  is  primarily  local,  for  these 
organisms  might  enter  and  infect  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  before 
any  symptom  occurred,  but  as  it  is  ordinarily  promulgated,  we  are  taught 
that  these  organisms  alight  upon  one  of  the  exposed  surfaces,  usually  the 
fauces,  where  they  excite  local  inflammatory  action,  and  if  not  promptly 
destroyed  they  soon  penetrate  the  tissues,  enter  the  blood,  and  estab- 
lish a  constitutional  disease.  Acceptance  of  this  theory  evidently  leads 
to  the  employment  of  germicide  medicines,  the  so-called  antiseptics, 
or  anti-ferments,  externally  and  internally,  to  arrest  and  destroy  the 
vegetable  growth,  their  local  use  sufiicing,  according  to  the  theory,  in 
the  early  stage,  when  these  organisms  have  passed  no  further  than  the 
surface,  but  tlicir  internal  use  being  required  in  addition,  if  the  malady 
has  continued  longer,  and  the  disease  become  general.  Hence,  in  pro- 
portion as  this  doctrine  came  in  vogue,  carbolic  acid,  chlorine  prepara- 
tions, bromine,  the  sulphites,  phenic  acid,  and,  as  the  best  representative 
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of  this  cliiss  of  medicines,  and  most  powerful  antiseptic,  salicylic  acid, 
attained  at  once  prominence  as  the  agents  which  would  be  most  likelj 
to  cure  diphtheria,  by  destroying  the  cause.  A  solution  of  bromine  and 
bromide  of  potassium  having  .been  used  with  apparent  good  results  in 
the  antiseptic  surgery  of  the  army  during  the  late  war,  has  obtained 
iin<ler  the  influence  of  this  theory  some  reputation  in  New  York  as  a 
remedy  for  diphtheria,  employed  externally  and  internally,  and  without 
the  aid  of  other  therapeutic  agents.  A  certain  number  of  drops  are 
administered  internally  every  hour,  or  second  hour,  properly  diluted, 
and  the  same  medicine  undiluted,  or  with  less  dilution,  is  applied  to  the 
fauces  with  a  brush  at  regular  intervals. 

But  experience,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  is  the  safe  guide  in  thera- 
peutics, and  internal  antiseptic  measures  have  not  seemed,  so  far  as 
my  observations  extend,  to  exert  any  marked  controlling  effect  on  the 
course  of  diphtheria. 

Thus,  a  child  of  four  years,  whose  case  I  was  able  to  follow,  took,  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sickness,  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  iron  on  the 
first  hour,  two  grains  of  quinine  on  the  second  hour,  and  three  grains  of 
salicylic  acid  on  the  third  hour,  and  this  treatment  was  continued  night 
and  day ;  and  yet  this  child,  having  from  the  first  taken  sixteen  grains 
of  quinine,  twenty -four  of  salicylic  acid,  besides  the  potash  and  iron 
daily,  died  after  eight  days  with  profound  blood  poisoning,  having  had 
many  extravasations  of  blood. 

This  case,  which  presented  the  ordinary  history  of  fatal  diphtheria, 
did  not  seem  to  be  materially  modified  by  the  internal  antiseptic  treat- 
ment. It  would  apparently  have  done  as  well  without  it.  It  is  but  one 
case,  though  an  average  example,  and  I  have  not  observed  any  other  in 
which  the  internal  use  of  antiseptics  seemed  to  produce  a  curative  effect. 
My  knowledge,  however,  of  the  bromine  treatment  is  limited  to  the  four 
children  of  one  family,  and  to  the  effects  of  its  use,  which  have  been 
reported  to  me  by  othei*s. 

Between  December,  1875,  and  July,  1878, 1  examined  minutely,  and 
preserved  records  of,  104  cases  of  primary  diphtheria,  occurring  either 
in  my  private  practice,  or  seen  by  me  in  consultation,  besides  observing 
cases,  and  witnessing  autopsies  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, 
where  diphtheria  was  endemic  nearly  two  years.  From  these  observa- 
tions, and  from  the  many  cases  which  I  have  since  observed,  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  treatment,  constitutional  and 
local,  of  diphtheria,  it  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should  accept  the 
following  propositions: 

1st.  The  specific  principle  of  diphtheria,  in  all  probability,  quickly 
enters  the  blood,  in  ordinary  cases.  And  after  an  incubative  period, 
which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  seven  or  eight  days,  produces  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  disease. 

2d.  As  in  vaccinia  the  system  is  infected  as  soon  as  the  vaccine  erup- 
tion appciirs,  so  in  diphtheria  the  blood  is  infected  as  soon  as  the  pharyn- 
gitis and  pseudo-membrane  occur.  Their  intimate  relation  to  the  circu- 
latory system,  and  especially  the  fact  that  raising  the  pseudo-membmne 
lacerates  capillaries,  and  causes  bleeding,  prevents  our  beUeving  other- 
wise. 
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3d.  The  blood  poisoning  is  probably  sometimes  septic,  but  as  it  ordin- 
arily occurs,  it  is  produced  by  a  specific  princii)le  peculiar  to  diphtheria. 

4th.  Facts  do  not  justify  the  belief  that  the  system  can  be  protected 
by  antiseptic  or  preservative  medicines  administered  internally.  A 
quantity  of  this  kind  of  medicine,  introduced  into  the  system,  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  blood  and  tissues  from  the  action  of  the  diphtheritic 
virus,  would,  there  is  reason  to  think,  be  so  large  as  to  arrest  molec- 
ular action,  and  therefore  the  functions  of  organs,  and  occasion  death. 

5th.  There  is  no  known  antidote  for  diphtheria,  in  the  sense  in  which 
quinia  is  an  antidote  for  malarial  diseases,  and  no  more  probability  that 
such  an  antidote  will  be  discovered  than  for  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid 
fever. 

6th.  Diphtheria,  like  erysipelas,  has  no  fixed  duration.  It  may  cease 
in  two  or  three  days,  or  continue  as  many  weeks;  but  the  specific  poison 
acts  with  more  intensity  in  the  commencement  than  subsequently,  and 
its  energy  gradually  abates.  Hence,  diphtheritic  inflammation,  which 
arises  in  the  beginning  of  diphtheria,  as  laryngitis,  is  more  severe  and 
dangerous  than  when  the  malady  has  continued  a  few  days. 

7th.  The  indication  of  treatment  is  to  sustain  the  patient  by  the  most 
nutritious  diet,  by  tonics,  and  stimulants ;  and  to  employ  other  meas- 
ures, general  and  local,  as  adjuvants,  to  meet  special  indications  which 
may  arise.  The  rules  of  treatment  appropriate  for  scarlet  fever,  apply 
for  the  most  part  to  diphtheria.  Local  treatment  of  the  inflammations 
should  be  unirritating,  and  designed  to  prevent  putrefactive  changes  and 
septic  poisoning.  Irritating  applications  which  produce  pain  lasting 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  or  which  increase  the  area  or  degree  of  re^lness, 
are  apt  to  do  harm,  and  increase  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane. 

General  Treatment. — This  may  be  conveniently  considered  under 
the  three  heads,  food,  stimulants,  and  tonics.  All  physicians  of  experi- 
ence recognize  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  most  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  food,  and  the  preservation  of  the  appetite — for  the  safety 
of  the  patient  requires  that  he  should  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  his  tLesk 
and  strength.  The  more  nutritious  and  easily  digested  the  food,  given 
insufficient  quantity,  with  the  appetite  preserved,  the  less,  obviously, 
the  danger  of  the  fatal  prostration  which  so  frequently  occurs  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  in  grave  cases.  Beef-tea,  or  the  expressed  juice  of 
meat,  milk  with  farinaceous  food,  etc.,  should  be  administered  every 
two  or  three  hours,  or  to  the  full  extent,  without  overtaxing  digestion. 
Failure  of  the  appetite,  and  refusal  to  take  food,  are  justly  regarded  as 
very  unfavorable  signs.  One  objection  to  the  use  of  the  brush,  instead 
of  spraying  the  fauces  with  the  atomizer,  is  that  it  is  more  apt  to  pro- 
voke vomiting,  by  which  nutriment,  that  is  so  milch  required,  is  lost. 
In  malignant  cases  of  diphtheria,  as  in  scarlet  fever  of  a  similar  type, 

fatients  are  sometimes  allowed  to  slumber  too  long  without  nutriment, 
t  is  the  slumber  of  toxaemia,  and  should  be  interrupted  at  stated  times, 
in  order  to  give  food. 

Stimulants. — M.  Sann^,  in  his  treatise  on  diphtheria,  says: 
"  De  tous  les  antiseptiques  donnes  k  Tinterieur,  Talcool  est  de  beau- 
coup  le  plus  siir.     Plus  Tinfection  est  prononc6,  plus  il  faut  insister 
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SOT  les  composes  alcooliques.*'  He  states  that  Bricheteau  reports 
the  history  of  a  patient,  who  took  daily,  during  diphtheria,  a  bottle 
and  a  half  of  the  wine  of  Bordeaux,  without  the  least  symptom  of  in- 
toxication or  headache.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was  reported  to  me, 
in  which  nearly  a  bottle  of  brandy  was  given  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  without  any  ill-effect,  and  an  apparent  good  result  on  the  general 
course  of  the  disease.  The  same  rule  holds  true  in  diphtheria  as  in 
other  acute  infectious  maladies,  that  while  mild  cases  do  well  without 
alcoholic  stimulants,  they  are  required  in  cases  of  a  severe  type,  and 
should  be  administered  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  whencv^er  pallor  and 
loss  of  appetite,  or  of  strength  and  flesh,  indicate  danger  from  the  diph- 
theritic or  septic  infection.  It  matters  little  how  the  stimulant  is  admin- 
istered, whether  milk-punch  or  wine-whey,  provided  that  the  proper 
quantity  is  employed.  If  given  early  and  frequently  in  grave  cases, 
as,  for  example,  one  teaspoonful  every  half  hour  of  brandy  or  Bourbon 
whiskey,  it  does  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  disease  more 
tractable.  But  to  be  instrumental  in  saving  life  in  malignant  cases, 
it  must  be  given  boldly  from  the  start.  If  there  be  marked  diph- 
theritic toxaemia  when  its  use  is  commenced  it  will  not  save  life,  but  it 
may  prolong  it.  Although  an  advocate  of  the  liberal  use  of  alcohol  I 
cannot  regard  this  agent  as  a  specific.  When  I  commenced  serving  in 
the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  in  May,  1878,  the  quarantine  wards 
contained  four  children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years,  who 
had  been  sFck  a  few  days  with  severe  diphtheria,  and  it  was  evident  at 
a  glance  that  they  must  soon  perish  with  the  ordinary  mild  sustaining 
treatment.  Quinine,  iron,  the  most  nutritious  food,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcoholic  stimulants  were  being  given,  and  we  determined  to 
increase  the  Bourbon  whiskey  to  one  teaspoonful  every  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  day  and  night.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  result  might  have 
been  with  the  earlier  commencement  of  this  treatment,  the  blood  poison- 
ing was  now  too  profound,  and  one  after  the  other  died.  That  intoxi- 
cation is  so  seldom  produced  in  this  disease  by  frequent  and  large  doses 
of  the  alcoholic  compounds  is  due  partly  to  the  quick  elimination  of 
such  substances  from  the  system,  and  in  part,  probably,  to  the  nature 
of  diphtheria. 

In  fulfilling  the  indication  for  sustaining  treatment,  the  vegetable 
tonics  have  been  long  used,  especially  cinchona  and  its  alkaloid  principle 
quinia.  The  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  and  the  fluid  extract,  have 
been  used  and  recommended  by  physicians  of  experience ;  but  of  vege- 
table agents,  quinia  has  long  been  and  still  is  more  frequently  prescribed 
than  all  others.  But  the  doses  employed  vary  greatly  in  size  and  fre- 
quency, in  the  practice  of  different  physicians.  It  is  administered  in 
large  doses  for  its  antipyretic  effect,  so  that  twenty  or  thirty  grains  are 
given  daily,  and  in  small  doses,  as  one  to  two  grains  every  fourth  hour, 
for  its  tonic  effect.  That  there  is  nothing  antagonistic  in  the  action  of 
quinine  to  the  diphtheritic  virus,  and  that  it  is  beneficial  in  the  same 
way,  and  no  further,  than  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  is,  I  think, 
generally  admitted  by  the  profession.  Large  and  frequent  doses  appar- 
ently produce  no  amelioration  in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  or  diminish 
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the  degree  of  blood-poisoning,  as  is  shown  by  eases  like  the  following, 
which  are  not  infrequent  during  severe  epidemics. 

C,  aged  four  years,  male,  was  examined  by  me  in  consultation,  on 
February  10,  1876.  I  learned  that  he  had  apparently  contracted  diph- 
theria from  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  through  a  defective  trap  in  the  little 
room  where  he  slept,  and  that  the  disease  began  after  midday  on  February 
6th,  with  fever.  At  10  P.  M.  of  the  same  day,  when  visited  by  the  family 
physician,  the  temperature  was  103^,  and  the  fauces  were  red,  but  without 
any  psuedo-membrane.  Four  grains  of  quinia  were  ordered  to  be  given 
every  two  hours,  and  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron, 
with  two  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potassium,  to  be  given  three  lime? 
hourly.  On  the  7th  the  exudation  covered  both  tonsils  and  the  half 
arches;  temp.  1023°  ;  evening  temp.  100^;  pulse  128.  8th.  Is  playful; 
pulse  100 ;  has  slight  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  ;  evening,  some  ex- 
tension upward  of  the  pseudo-membrane;  has  vomiting.  9th.  Pulse  144; 
vomits  often.  10th.  At  3  P.  M.  began  to  grow  worse ;  pharynx  and  nos- 
trils covered  with  the  exudation.  From  this  time  the  case  rapidlj 
advanced  to  a  fatal  terminal i<m. 

It  was  impossible  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  obtain  the  urine  for  exami 
nation  and  death  occurred  a  few  hours  afterwards.  Forty-eight  graini* 
of  quinia  daily,  administered  from  the  first  day,  had  no  appreciable  effect 
in  staying  the  fatal  progress  of  the  malady,  had  no  such  effect  as  would 
be  likely  to  follow  were  its  action  antidotal,  or  did  it  tend  to  prevent  or 
diminish  the  blood  poisoning.  As  an  antipyretic,  I  am  justified  in 
saying  from  our  experience  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  and  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  that  quinine  is  inferior  to  salicylate  of  sodium, 
both  in  symptomatic  and  constitutional  fevers;  but  as  it  is  a  tonic,  and 
does  not  impair  digestion,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  medicine  in 
diphtheria,  when  the  febrile  movement  is  so  great  that  an  antipyretic  is 
needed.  Great  elevation  of  temperature,  however,  seldom  occurs  in 
diphtheria  after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  for  when  symptoms  of  blood 
poisoning  occur  the  temperature  is  apt  to  fall,  so  that  in  profound  toxaemia 
it  is  often  not  more  than  101^  or  102°,  and  the  indication  for  qainine 
is  then  not  for  its  antipyretic  but  tonic  action.  The  following  is  a  pre- 
scription for  this  agent  as  a  tonic  for  a  child  of  five  years. 

B. — Quinise  sulphat 368. 

Svr.  pruni  virginiani ; 

or, 

Elix.  tarax.  comp Jij. — Misce. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

All  physicians  who  are  familiar  with  diphtheria  have  noticed  the 
pallor,  loss  of  appetite,  flesh  and  strength,  which  commence  before  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  severe  cases,  and  which  are  always  unfavorable 
symptoms,  indicating,  as  they  do,  rapid  and  progressive  deterioration  of 
the  blood.  The  use  of  iron  is  at  once  suggested  as  the  proper  medicinal 
remedy  to  arrest  this  blood  change,  from  its  known  effect  in  increasing 
the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in 
these  corpuscles,  and  the  nutritive  elements  in  the  blood.     By  its  effect 
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on  the  red  corpuscles,  which  are  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  it  increases  the 
functional  activity  of  organs,  and  improves  the  general  nutrition.  The 
ferruginous  preparations,  therefore,  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
therapeutics  of  diphtheria.  The  one  which  has  long  stood  the  test  of 
experience,  and  is  now  commonly  used,  is  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of 
iron.  It  should  be  given  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  as  five  drops 
hourly,  to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years. 

The  inflammations,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible,  should  be  treated  by 
local  measures,  but  we  may  combine  with  the  iron  one  which  exerts  a 
decidedly  curative  action  on  buccal  and  pharyngeal  inflammations,  which 
is  a  solvent  of  pseudo-membranes,  and  which,  after  it  enters  the  system, 
being  largely  eliminated  from  the  salivary  glands,  continues  after  the 
dose  is  taken  to  have  effect  on  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  buccal  cavity 
and  fauces.  This  medicine,  namely,  the  chlorate  of  potassium,  has  of 
late  years  .become  a  domestic  remedy,  but  the  laity  should  be  cautioned 
in  reference  to  its  use.  It  is  an  irritant  to  the  kidneys  in  large  doses, 
producing  intense  inflammatory  congestion  of  these  organs  and  arresting 
their  function.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Dr.  Fountaine  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  whose  life  wsus  sacrificed  by  an  experimental 
dose  of  one  ounce  of  this  agent,  is  remembered  by  the  older  physicians. 
A  few  yeara  since  in  my  own  practice  a  child  of  about  three  years,  M'ith 
an  active  pharyngitis,  probably  diphtheritic,  and  a  temperature  of  103°, 
•was  allowed  to  quench  its  thirst  between  evening  and  morning,  by  drink- 
ing from  a  small  pitcher  in  which  three  drachms  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
were  dissolved.  In  the  morning  I  was  summoned  in  haste,  and  found 
the  surface  of  the  patient  cold  and  blue,  and  pulse  feeble.  The  urine 
was  totally  suppressed,  and  instead  of  it  a  few  drops  of  blood  passed 
from  the  urethra.  Death  occurred  before  night.  The  chlorate  had 
apparently  produced  some  irritation  upon  the  intestinal  surface,  but  the 
fatal  result  was  evidently  due  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys.  A  child  of 
three  years  should  not  take  more  than  three  grains  at  a  dose,  and  no 
more  than  one  drachm  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  following  will  be 
found  useful  prescriptions*: 

B. — Tine,  ferri  chloridi ^ij. 

Potas.  chlorat zj. 

Syr.  simplic 5  iv. — Mi^ce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoon ful  every  hour  to  two  hours  for  n  child  of  three  years.  In 
place  of  the  simple  syrup  three  parts  of  water  and  one  of  glycerine  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

B  • — Tine,  ferri  chloridi 

Acidi  sulphurosi 

Potas.  chlorat 

Glycerinae 

Aq.  calcis q.s.  ad.  ^iij. — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  to  two  hours  for  a  child  of  three  years. 

The  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  alone,  or  in  combination  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  may  be  given  in  two-grain  doses,  dissolved  in 
simple  syrup,  in  place  of  the  above  mixture,  when  the  inflammation  of 
the  fauces  has  considerably  abated  or  is  moderate  ;  or  the  beef,  iron,  and 
wine  of  the  shops  may  be  given  every  hour  or  second  hour.     If  the 
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patient  improve,  and  the  disease  begin  to  decline,  the  intervals  between 
the  doses  may  be  lengthened,  but  the  tonic  should  not  be  entirely  dis- 
continued until  the  patient  is  far  advanced  in  recovery,  on  account  of 
the  dangerous  sequelae  which  take  their  origin  in  an  impoverished  state 
of  the  blood. 

Local  Treatment. — It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose 
for  which  local  measures  should  be  employed,  as  stated  above.  It  is  to 
reduce  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  an<l  destroy  the  diph- 
theritic poison  and  contagious  properties  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  and 
to  destroy  the  septic  poison,  and  prevent  its  absorption,  if  any  form. 
Forcible  removal  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  irritating  applications,  the 
use  of  a  sponge  or  other  rough  instrument,  for  making  the  applications, 
should  be  avoided  as  likely  to  do  harm.  The  applications  should  be 
made  either  with  a  large  camel's-hair  pencil,  or,  better  for  most  of  the 
mixtures  employed,  with  the  atomizer.  The  hand  atomizer,  like  Rich- 
ardson's hard  rubber,  or  Delano's,  which  is  of  simple  construction,  while 
it  carries  a  heavy  spray  from  the  curved  tube,  which  is  introduced  over 
the  tongue,  is  very  useful. 

Half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  compressions  of  the  bulb  of  the  hand  atom- 
izer cover  the  surface  of  the  throat  more  effectually  with  the  liquid  than 
can  be  done  by  several  applications  of  the  brush,  and  it  is  usually  not 
dreaded  by  the  patient.  Diminution  in  size  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
under  the  use  of  the  spray  is  a  favorable  sign,  but  if  it  do  not  diminish, 
its  presence  can  do  little  harm,  provided  that  it  is  properly  disinfected. 

The  steam  atomizer  may  also  be  used,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  more 
convenient  than  that  worked  by  the  hand,  but  the  medicine  employed 
in  it  is  necessarily  much  diluted  by  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  unless 
it  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  used  in  both  cup  and  boiler.  The 
steam  atomizer  possesses  the  advantage  of  producing  a  steady  spray, 
without  exciting  or  disturbing  the  patient,  so  that  it  can  be  inhaled 
even  during  sleep,  but  it  is  best  often  to  supplement  its  action  by  the 
hand  instrument.  The  hand  atomizer  is  less  apt  to  be  clogged  than 
the  delicate  glass  points  of  the  steam  instrument,  and  will  vaporize  a 
thicker  liquid.  This  is  an  important  advantage,  especially  in  using 
the  lime-water  for  inhalation  in  croup,  since  it  can  be  employed  in  the 
hand  atomizer  even  when  it  presents  a  milky  appearance  from  the 
amount  of  lime. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  I  pre- 
sented a  specimen  showing  the  diphtheritic  exudation,  and  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  what  is  the  safest  and  most  eflScient  solvent  of  the  false 
membrane,  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  which  is  very  important,  espe- 
cially for  correct  treatment  of  diphtheritic  croup.  Chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, pepsin,  lactic  acid,  and  lime,  are  solvents  of  pseudo-membranes, 
and  after  the  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  Dr.  Chadboume, 
resident  physician  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  and  myself, 
determined  to  ascertain  experimentally  which  is  the  best  solvent.  We 
employed  reliable  liquid  pepsin,  acidulated  with  lactic  acid,  thirty 
drops  to  the  ounce,  for  one  solvent,  and  the  oflScinal  lime-water  for  the 
other.  Equal  portions  of  pseudo-membrane,  removed  from  the  larynx 
in  a  fatal  case  of  diphtheritic  croup,  were  added  to  the  same  quantity 
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of  these  liquids.  •  The  lime-water  produced  complete  solution  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  while  the  lactic  acid  and  pepsin  required  more 
time.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  since,  with  a  similar  result,  and 
have  employed  the  lime-water  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  its  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  water,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  impair  materially  the 
solvent  power  of  the  lime.  This  last  experiment  was  made  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  carbonic  acid,  which  passes  over  the  pseudo- 
membrane  in  each  expiration,  impaired  the  solvent  action  of  the  lime. 

Therefore  in  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheritic  pharyngitis,  plain 
lime-water  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  the  pseudo-membrane  used  by 
the  atoniizer  or  gargle,  preferably  by  the  former,  or  one  of  the  following 
mixtures  may  be  employed : 

No.  1. 

K. — Acid,  carbolic       . zss. 

Aquae  calcis. d^iij. — Misce. 

No.  2. 
B  • — Acid,  carbolic       ..•••.. 

Potas  chlorat. . 

Glyccrinie 

Aquas 

More  recent  investigations,  conducted  by  Dr.  Chadbourne,  have 
shown  that  liquor  potassae,  or  liquor  sodse,  one  part  to  forty  of  water, 
is  a  still  more  active  solvent  of  fibrin.  For  further  particulars  relating 
to  these  investigations  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis. 

Employ  atomizer  every  hour  or  second  hour.  India-rubber  tubing, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  action,  should  be  drawn  over  the  sharp 
point  of  Delano's  atomizer.  In  this  connection,  I  would  state  that  the 
hand  atomizer  with  double  bulb  is  preferable  to  that  with  single  bulb, 
as  the  child  tolerates  better  the  steady  spray.  The  advantage  of  its  use 
is  very  notable  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  croup. 

In  most  cases  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  the  spray 
sufiices  for  local  treatment,  but  the  following  mixture,  applied  by  a 
large  camers-hair  pencil,  is  also  very  efiectual,  immediately  converting 
the  pseudo-membrane  into  an  inert  mass,  and  putting  a  stop  to  all 
movements  of  the  bacteria  which  swarm  in  it,  as  I  have  observed  under 
the  microscope : 

B- — Acid,  carbolic Rtt.  viij. 

Liq.  ferri  Bubsulphat 3'j-"j- 

Glycerinie ^j. — Misce. 

This  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  daily,  between  the  spraying,  or 
oftener  without  the  spraying.  It  is  not  irritating  (such  an  effect  would 
condemn  it),  but  it  is  dreaded  by  most  children,  on  account  of  the 
unpleasant  ''puckering"  which  it  produces,  and  the  pain  from  the 
contraction,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  ear. 

That  form  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  which  most  imperatively 
requires  local  treatment,  and  in  which  local  measures  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  constitutional,  is  obviously  the  laryngeal.  Catar- 
rhal laryngitis  sometimes  occurs  in  diphtheria,  as  I  have  occasionally 
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observed  in  the  dead-house,  without  producing  any  marked  symptoms, 
but  the  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  of  diphtheria  is  also  common, 
and,  as  all  know,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  disease.  It  is 
treated  of  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  requires  the  use  of  strychnine  with  tonics.  I 
ordinarily  employ  the  elix.  phosphat.  ferri  qui.  et  strychniae  of  the 
shops.  Each  drachm  of  this  contains  gr.  -^  of  strychnia,  and  by  dilu- 
tion with  water  the  proper  dose  can  be  administered  to  a  child  of  any 
age.  Thus,  recently,  a  child  aged  six  years,  having  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  recovered  in  about  one  week,  by  the  use  of 
one  drachm  of  this  medicine  daily,  given  in  four  or  five  doses.  I  have 
not  found  it  necessary,  in  any  case  which  I  have  observed,  to  employ 
electricity,  but  it  is  no  doubt  useful  in  expediting  recovery,  especially 
if  the  paralysis  be  in  the  limbs.  The  anaemic  state  which  succeeds 
diphtheria  requires  the  use  of  iron  for  several  weeks  in  the  paralytic  as 
well  as  non-paralytic  cases. 

For  the  treatment  of  nasal  diphtheria,  a  mixture  like  the  following 
should  be  injected  warm  into  each  nostril  every  two  to  four  hours : 

H- — Acidi  boracic ^ij. 

S<>dii  chloridi zj. 

Aqua) Oj. — Misce. 

Warm  lime-water  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Preventive  Measures. — The  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  a  family 
necessitates  the  prompt  removal  of  other  children  of  the  family  either 
out  of  the  house  or  to  a  distant  part  of  it,  and  the  disinfection  of  the 
room,  and  the  handkerchiefs,  and  other  linen,  and  spittoons  employed. 
The  diphtheritic,  like  the  scarlatinous,  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  or 
months  in  a  locality  or  apartment.  In  East  Fifty-fifth  Street  two 
families  resided  in  a  brown-stone  house,  the  sanitary  condition  of  which 
was  apparently  good.  In  December,  1874,  diphtheria  occurred  in  one 
of  these  families,  who  occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the  basement,  causing 
the  death  of  two  of  the  children.  The  other  family,  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger,  immediately  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city,  where 
they  remained  two  months,  returning  home  on  Slarch  6th.  On  March 
14th  and  15th,  eight  and  nine  days  after  the  return,  their  two  children, 
aged  5\  and  4^  years,  who  had  been  allowed  fi-ec  access  to  the  room  in 
which  the  fatal  cases  had  occurred,  also  took  severe  diphtheria,  one  of 
them  dying. 

In  another  family,  living  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  a  lady  con- 
tracted  diphtheria  from  her  brother's  child,  who  died  of  the  malady  a 
few  blocks  distant.  Returning  home,  she  occupied  a  small  room,  re- 
maining constantly  in  it,  and  by  prompt  treatment  was  soon  con- 
valescent. Her  only  child,  a  boy  of  six  years,  was  excluded  from  her 
companionship  about  one  month,  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  room,  and  slept  in  it.  Within  a  few  days,  namely,  thirty-five  days 
after  it  commenced  in  the  mother,  tlie  diphtheritic  patch  appeareil  upon 
his  fauces.  In  one  of  the  asylums  of  this  city,  diphtheria  has  been  pre- 
vailing more  than  a  year,  the  cases  occurring  mainly  in  one  of  the 
buildin;^s,  and  with  so  little  break  or  intermission  that  it  appears  that 
the  diphtheritic  virus  has  not  been  eradicated  from  one  or  more  of  the 
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wards  since  the  first  case  occurred.  Such  instances  show  the  danger 
of  admitting  children  into  rooms  where  diphtheria  has  occurred,  until 
a  considerable  period  hn^s  elapsed,  and  thorough  disinfection  has  been 
employed. 

When  diphtheria  is  prevalent,  indisposition  on  the  part  of  a  child, 
and  especially  febrile  symptom.s,  or  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  should 
at  once  arrest  attention.  Although  there  be  no  complaint  of  soreness 
of  the  throat,  the  fauces  should  be  carefully  inspected,  and  if  they  seem 
too  red,  they  should  be  sprayed  with  one  of  the  mixtures  recommended 
above. 

Pertussis. 

Pertussis  is  an  infectious  disease  attended  and  manifested  by  a 
catarrh  of  the  air-passages.  This  catarrh  gives  rise  to  a  cough  which 
does  not  differ,  during  the  inception  and  in  the  declining  period,  from 
that  in  an  ordinary  catarrh,  but  during  the  middle  period  of  the  malady 
is  spasmodic.  Exceptionally  the  system  is  so  mildly  affected  that  the 
spasmodic  element  of  the  cough  is  lacking  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  malady,  or  is  confined  to  a  brief  period.  This  distinctive  symptom, 
namely,  the  peculiar  cough,  has  been  attributed  to  the  irritating  and 
disturbing  action  of  the  specific  principle  on  the  nerves  which  control 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric,  especially  upon  those 
of  the  internal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  by  the  mucus 
which  collects  in  tho  larynx  and  trachea,  and  which  is  known  to  con- 
tain the  contagious  principle  in  abundance.  This  cough  consists  in  a 
series  of  forcible  and  loud  expirations,  followed  by  a  noisy  and  difficult 
inspiration.  Its  special  character  is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  expiration,  and  notably  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  larynx 
80  as  to  produce  narrowing  or  even  closure  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis. 
Each  paroxysm  of  the  cough  usually  ends,  not  always,  in  the  expecto- 
ration of  viscid  mucus.  With  rare  exceptions  pertussis  affects  the  same 
individual  but  once.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report  a  case  of  its  second 
occurrence,  and  We^t  another  case.  I  have  attended  two  adult 
patients,  both  womjn  of  intelligence,  who  stated  that  they  had  had 
previous  attacks  in  esH-ly  life.  Pertussis  usually  prevails  as  an  epi- 
demic, but  is  occasionally  sporadic,  at  which  time  its  type  is  mild.  It 
is  highly  contagious  through  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  from  exhala- 
tions firom  his  surface. 

In  one  instance  I  was  able  to  ascertain  accurately  the  incubative 
period  of  pertussis.  Mrs.  B.,  having  a  cough  for  two  weeks,  which  was 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  that  of  pertussis,  came  fr^m  Baston  to  a 
family  in  New  York.  She  remained  with  this  family  from  2  p.  M., 
January  2,  1879,  till  the  evening,  when  she  left  the  city.  During  her 
stay  she  held  and  kissed  an  infant  that  was  previously  well,  and  had 
never  been  removed  from  the  floor  on  which  it  was  born.  Pertussis 
was  not  at  that  time  prevailing  in  New  York.  On  the  6th,  or  four 
days  after  exposure,  the  infant  began  to  cough,  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  severe  pertussis. 
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Age. — Most  cases  of  pertussis  are  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and 
eight  years,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  in  adults  and  even  old  people 
who  have  not  been  attacked  previously.  It  is  rare  under  the  age  of 
three  months,  but  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ewing,  of  New  York,  I 
was  enabled  to  see  a  newborn  infant  with  pertussis,  whose  mother  had 
had  the  disease  during  the  two  months  preceding  her  confinement. 
This  infant  when  fifteen  minutes  old,  and  during  the  washing,  had  the 
first  convulsive  seizure,  which  appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  spasm  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles,  with  temporary  suspension  of  the  respiration, 
and  attended  by  deep  lividity  of  the  features,  with  some  frothing  from 
the  mouth.  These  attacks  occurred  nearly  every  hour,  with  intervals 
of  complete  cessation  of  symptoms.  The  mucus  between  the  lips 
finally  became  stained  with  blood,  and  death  occurred  on  the  third  day. 
The  mother,  the  intelligent  wife  of  a  clergyman,  believes  that  the  infant 
had  similar  attacks  before  its  birth,  for  she  frequently  experienced  in 
the  last  weeks  of  gestation  what  seemed  to  be  strong  convulsive  move- 
ments in  the  foetus,  the  duration  of  which  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
attacks  in  the  infant.  A  similar  case  is  related  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,' 
and  another  by  Keating.^  These  cases  throw  light  on  the  pathology  of 
pertussis,  for  they  show  that  the  specific  principle  resides  in  the  blood, 
and  that  this  disease  is  therefore  general  or  constitutional,  and  is  not 
localized  on  the  respiratory  surfaces  as  some  have  held ;  or  if  the  specific 
principle  resides  in  or  upon  the  laryngo-tracheal  surface,  it  must,  in 
some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  infect  the  blood,  else  it  could  not  be  contracted 
in  the  foetal  state. 

Causes. — Climate,  race,  and  nationality  do  not  seem  to  exert  any 
decided  influence  on  the  spread  of  pertussis.  Females  are  somewhat 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  males,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  one  and  ten  years.  Letze- 
rich,  about  the  year  1870,  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
pertussis  in  a  fungus,  which,  received  upon  the  surface  of  the  air-passages 
in  inspiration,  increases  rapidly  and  produces  the  spasmodic  cough  ny 
its  irritating  action,  or  the  irritating  property  which  it  imparts  to  the 
mucus.  In  the  first  stage  of  pertussis  he  found  only  the  spores  of  the 
fungus,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  addition  to  the  spores,  he  dis- 
covered branches  of  the  thallus.  He  placed  mucus  holding  the  cryp- 
togam upon  the  fauces  of  the  rabbit,  and  witnessed  the  production  of 
pertussis  in  this  animal.  Recently  Burger,'  of  Bonn,  states,  ''that  the 
microorganism  of  pertussis  is  visible  with  a  power  of  340  to  600  diam- 
eters, appearing  as  little  rods  of  unequal  size.  With  a  higher  power  it 
is  seen  that  the  rods  have  the  biscuit  form.  The  groups  of  bacteria  are 
irregularly  disseminated  or  disposed  in  line,  and  somewhat  resemble  the 
leptothrix  buccalis.  The  method  of  preparation  is  very  simple.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  expectoration  is  pressed  between  two  cover  glasses, 
exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  to  coagulate  the  albumen ;  the 
coloring  matter  is  then  added  (watery  solution  of  fuchsin,  or  of 
methyl  violet);  it  is  then  washed  thoroughly  in  water,  or  the  coloring 

*  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

*  System  of  Medicine  by  American  Authow;  Lea  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  18S5u 
■  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift;  London  Medical  Record,  May  16,  18S4. 
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matter  removed  by  washing  in  alcohol,  the  bacteria  alone  remaining 
colored.  These  bacilli  are  not  found  in  any  other  expectoration ;  they 
are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  contest  their  action,  their  fre- 

iuency  is  always  in  direct  relation  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease.'* 
>r.  Poulet*  also  confirms  the  statement  of  a  special  microorganism  in 
pertussis,  from  his  examinations.  But  no  one  has  yet  employed  the  test 
of  Pasteur  with  the  supposed  pertussis  microbe,  to  wit,  cultivation.  We 
will  accept  as  certain,  the  discovery  of  this  microbe,  if  it  have  passed 
through  a  series  of  cultivations,  and  the  disease  be  reproduced  with  the 
last  product  either  in  man  or  in  some  animal  as  the  rabbit. 

Lesions  have  been  discovered  in  certain  fatal  cases  which  have  been 
supposed  to  throw  light  on  the  etiology  of  pertussis,  but  which  are  now 
known  to  have  been  merely  coincidences  or  results  of  the  disease.  Such 
are  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  hyperfemia  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  and  tumefaction  of  the  traclieo-bronchial  glands,  which 
it  was  claimed  produced  the  spasmodic  cough  by  compressing  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve. 

Patuological  Anatomy. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air-passages 
is  uniformly  present.  It  occasionally  occurs  on  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  nostrils  and  pharynx,  but  is  often  absent  from  these  parts.  In  the 
majority  of  patients  the  inflammation  affects  the  surface  of  the  glottis  and 
that  below  the  glottis.  However,  in  not  a  few  cases  the  surface  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  is  pale  and  not  swollen,  or  the  inflammatory  appear- 
ance is  limited  to  a  small  part,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  while  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bronchi  and  their  branches  is  swollen  and  red,  and 
covered  with  tenacious  mucus.  Sometimes  certain  alveoli  are  found 
distended  by  a  thick  muco-pus,  producing  an  appearance  like  minute 
tubercles. 

A  common  lesion  found  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  have  perished  with 
this  malady  is  emphysema,  affecting  chiefly  the  peripheral  portions  of 
the  upper  lobes.  It  is  usually  vesicular  emphysema  occurring  from 
over-distent  ion  of  the  air-cells,  but  in  some  instances  the  air  hjis  cs-^aped 
into  the  connective  tissue,  causing  interstitial  emphysema.  According 
to  my  recollection  of  fatal  cases,  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time 
in  the  institutions  of  New  York,  and  in  which  I  have  made  post-mortem 
examinations,  the  upper  lobes  were  exsanguine  and  inflated  to  nearly 
the  fullest  extent  possible  within  the  thorax,  while  other  portions  of  the 
lungs  presented  areas  of  pneumonic,  or  more  or  less  complete  atelectatic 
solidification.  Pneumonia,  atelectasis,  and  small  extravasations  of  blood 
in  the  lungs,  are,  indeed,  common  lesions.  Hyperplasia  of  the  bronchial 
glands  is  also  common,  and  hyperplasia  has  also  been  occasionally  ob- 
served of  other  lymphatic  glands,  as  the  mesenteric.  An  ulcer  under 
the  tongue  which  observers  have  frequently  noticed  is  now  attributed  to 
pressure  of  the  tongue  on  the  lower  incisors  during  the  cough. 

In  fatal  cases,  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  or  upon  the  brain  are 
common,  as  is  also  passive  congestion  of  the  sinuses,  veins,  and  capilla- 
ries, meningeal  and  cerebral,  attended  with  more  or  less  transudation  of 
serum  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  between  the  meningea. 

^  Le  Scalpel ;  London  Medical  Record,  May  15, 1884 
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Large  dark  and  soft  clots,  and  occasionally  some  that  are  white  or  yellow, 
are  common  in  the  intra-cranial  sinuses,  especially  if,  as  often  happens^ 
death  have  occurred  in  convulsions,  which  supervened  upon  the  severr 
spasmodic  cough. 

Symptoms. — Pertussis  consists  of  three  stages:  first,  that  of  catarrh 
of  the  air-passages ;  secondly,  the  stage  of  spasmodic  cough,  or,  for 
brevity,  the  spasmodic  stage ;  thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  first  period  is  characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  coryza  and  bron- 
chitis, which  present  nothing  peculiar  or  different  from  ordinary  catarrh 
of  the  same  parts,  unless  occasionally  the  cough  bo  more  frequent  and 
teasing.  Trousseau  has  known  it  to  be  repeated  forty  or  fifty  times  per 
minute.  The  eyes  present  a  moderately  suffused  appearance,  and  theie 
is  sneezing,  with  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  but  less  than  in  the  com- 
mencement of  measles.  The  cough,  which  commences  as  soon  as  the 
catarrh  affects  the  larynx,  is  accompanied  by  little  or  no  expectoration. 
The  pulse  and  respiration  are  moderately  accelerated,  and  such  other 
symptoms  as  commonly  accompany  catarrh  of  a  mild  grade  are  present, 
namely,  increased  heat  of  surface,  thirst,  and  impaired  appetite. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  different  cases.  In  severe 
hooping-cough  it  may  last  only  two  or  three  days,  and  in  mild  cases  be 
protracted  to  five  or  six  weeks.  It  may  be  absent  especially  in  very 
young  infants.  We  have  alluded  above  to  the  newborn  infent,  in  whom 
there  was  no  first  stage,  a  glottic  spasm  occurring  soon  after  birth.  The 
first  stage  commonly  ends  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  In  fifty-five 
cases  observed  by  Dr.  West  its  avemge  duration  was  twelve  days  and 
seven-tenths  of  a  day.  It  is  stated  above  that  the  first  stage  in  rare 
instances  continues  during  the  entire  course  of  pertussis ;  at  least  no 
spasmodic  cough  occurs.  In  two  such  cases  which  I  now  recall  to  mind, 
both  girls,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  abated  somewhat  after  the  first 
few  days,  and  an  occasional  easy  cough  remained,  like  tliat  of  simple 
bronchitis,  and  it  continued  during  a  period  corresponding  with  the 
ordinary  duration  of  pertussis.  The  diagnosis  would  have  been  doubtful, 
except  for  the  occurrence  of  pertussis,  with  its  regular  stages,  in  other 
children  of  the  same  families. 

Second  Period. — This  may  commence  quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily 
its  beginning  is  gradual.  While  the  cough  commonly  has  the  character 
present  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  now  and  then  observed  to  be  more  severe 
and  spasmodic,  especially  at  night,  and  when  the  patient  is  in  any  way 
excited.  The  spasmodic  element  increases,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  removed. 

The  severity  of  the  cough  in  the  second  stage  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases.  It  sometimes  commences  quite  abruptly,  with  little 
warning,  but  commonly  there  is  premonition  of  it,  and  the  child  endeav- 
ors to  repress  it.  He  experiences  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  throat,  or 
median  line  of  the  chest,  or  a  feeling  of  constriction.  He  leaves  his 
playthings,  and  rests  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap,  or  takes  hold  of  some 
firm  object  for  support ;  his  face  has  a  grave  or  even  anxious  appear- 
ance, while  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  somewhat  accelerated.  Imme- 
diately the  cough  begins.  It  consists  in  a  series  of  short  and  hurried 
expirations,  which  expel  a  large  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs, 
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followed  by  a  hurried  inspiration,  which  is  difficult  and  noisy  on  account 
of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  narrowing 
of  the  glottic  aperture.  The  sound  which  accompanies  the  inspiration, 
and  which  is  often  absent,  especially  in  infants  is  designated  the  hoop. 
The  forcible  expirations,  and  difficulty  experienced  in  expelling  the 
air  from  the  lungs  on  account  of  the  constriction  of  the  glottis,  afford 
explanation  of  the  emphysematous  distention  of  the  air-cells  in  the 
upper  lobes,  which  we  have  seen  is  so  common  in  severe  pertussis. 

There  may  be  a  single  series  of  expirations  terminating  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  but  often  there  are  several  such  series  embraced  in  a  par- 
oxysm. The  cough  commonly  ends  in  the  expulsion  of  frothy  mucus 
fi*om  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes  in  vomiting.  During  the 
cough  there  is  temporary  arrest  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  leading  to  con- 
gestion in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  throughout  the  systemic 
circulation ;  therefore  the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  occasionally 
hemorrhage  occurs  under  the  conjunctiva,  or  from  one  of  the  mucous 
surfaces.  The  most  frequent  hemorrhage  is  epistaxis.  When  the 
cough  ceases,  the  noi-mal  respiration  is  restored,  the  fulness  of  the 
vessels  immediately  abates ;  but  often  puffiness  of  the  features  is  ob- 
served, due  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  continuing  for  days  or  weeks  during  the  period  when  the  cough  is 
most  severe.  The  paroxysm  lasts  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  or  even  a 
whole  minute,  and  in  that  time,  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity,  there  are 
often  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  series  of  expirations. 

At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  if  there  be  no  complication,  the  symp- 
toms soon  abate ;  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  become  normal, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  cough  in  the  second  stage  is 
much  more  frequent  in  one  case  than  another.  At  the  height  of  this 
stage  it  is  generally  more  severe  if  it  occur  at  long  intervals  than  when 
frequent.  During  the  weeks  in  which  pertussis  is  most  severe,  there  is, 
in  the  average,  about  one  paroxysm  of  coughing  in  each  hour. 

The  cough  increases  in  severity  till  the  third  week  of  the  second 
stage,  or  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  after  which  it 
remains  stjitionary  for  a  certain  time.  It  Ls  apt  to  be  more  frequent  in 
the  night  than  daytime.  Sometimes  it  occurs  while  the  child  is  quiet; 
it  may  even  awaken  him  from  sleep,  but  it  is  often  also  produced  by 
mental  excitement  or  by  physical  exertion.  Anger  or  fright  gives  rise 
to  it,  and  therefore  the  child  is  apt  to  cough  when  being  examined  by 
the  physician,  or  when  his  wishes  are  not  complied  with.  The  ordinary 
duration  of  the  second  stage  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  considerably  longer  or  shorter  than  this. 

The  third  stage^  which  commences  at  the  time  when  the  spasmodic 
cough  begins  to  abate,  is  short,  not  continuing  longer  than  two  or  three 
weeks.  A  protracted  stage  of  decline  indicates  some  complication. 
While  the  sputum  in  the  eecond  stage  is  mucous  and  frothy,  that  in  the 
third  stage  is  more  opaque  and  puriform. 

In  the  third  as  in  the  second  stage,  if  there  be  no  complication,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are  nearly  or 
quite  natural.  Febrile  excitement,  may,  however,  now  and  then  occur 
from  trifling  causes,  or,  indeed,  without  any  apparent  cause.  The 
digestion  and  the  general  health  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  remain  un- 
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impaired,  with  the  exception  of  more  or  less  emaciation,  which  is  apt  to 
occur  in  all  but  the  mildest  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vomit- 
ing. After  complete  recovery,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasmodic  cough 
to  reappear  at  times,  for  one  or  even  two  years.  The  cough  of  ordinary 
simple  laryngitis,  or  bronchitis,  assumes  this  character. 

Complications. — These,  like  the  symptoms,  are  chiefly  of  a  twofold 
character,  namely,  inflammatory  and  neuropathic.  From  the  nature  of 
the  cough  in  pertussis,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  spas- 
modic afiection  which  is  now  designated  internal  convulsions,  and  which 
is  characterized  by  spasm  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration  would  be  a 
frequent  complication.  It  does  sometimes  occur  in  young  children,  but 
it  is  not  common.  Clonic  convulsions  affecting  the  external  muscles  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  infrequent.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  second 
stage,  when  the  cough  is  most  severe,  and  in  infancy  much  more  fre- 
quently than  in  childhood.  They  are  apt  to  be  general  and  severe,  or 
if  not  of  this  character  at  first,  to  become  such.  The  convulsions  com- 
mence, in  most  instances,  in  or  directly  after  the  paroxysm  of  coughing; 
but  they  sometimes  occur  in  the  interval  when  the  child  is  quiet. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  remark:  "Almost  all  infants  succumb  to  this 
complication,  ordinarily  in  the  twenty-four  hours  which  follow  the  first 
attack ;  nevertheless,  life  may  be  prolonged  during  two  or  three  days.** 
(Article  Coqiieluchc)  In  ray  own  practice  this  complication  usually 
ended  fatally  before  bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  were  employed, 
but  with  the  proper  use  of  these  agents  it  can  often  be  arrested.  In 
the  month  of  June,  1857,  I  was  attending  a  little  girl  two  years  and 
four  months  old,  who  had  reached  the  fifth  week  of  pertussis,  when  she 
was  seized  with  general  clonic  convulsions.  The  mother,  who  was  re- 
quested to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  convulsions,  stated  that  there 
were  twenty  in  all,  occurring  within  forty-eight  hours.  They  aff*ected 
both  sides,  the  shortest  lasting  only  three  or  four  minutes,  the  longest 
seventy-five  minutes.  The  treatment  in  this  case,  which  eventuated 
favorably,  will  bo  noticed  hereafter. 

In  those  who  die  of  convulsions  occurring  in  hooping-cough,  the  most 
constant  lesion  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  often  with 
transudation  of  serum.  This  congestion  is  due  in  part  to  the  cough  which 
precedes  the  convulsions  and  in  part  to  the  convulsions  themselves. 
At  the  autopsies  which  I  have  made  of  two  infants,  who  died  in  hos- 
pital practice  from  hooping-cough,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  all  the 
cerebral  sinuses  were  filled  with  clots,  which  were  generally  soft  and 
dark;  but  in  the  lateral  sinuses  clots  were  found  which  were  light- 
colored.  The  light  color  of  a  clot,  either  in  a  vein  or  sinus,  indicates 
its  ante-mortem  formation. 

The  gravity  of  the  convulsive  attack  can  bo  ascertained  by  observing 
whether  the  patient  readily  recovers  consciousness.  Its  return  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  serious  congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  great 
drowsiness  remaining,  or  a  semi-comatose  state,  indicates  persistent 
congestion,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  sinuses  of 
the  brain.  Death  from  convulsions  is  usually  preceded  by  coma. 
Occasionally  meningeal  apoplexy  supervenes  upon  the  congestion,  and 
death  is  immediate. 

The  most  frequent  inflammatory  complications  are  bronchitis  and 
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pneumonitis.  Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  mild  grade,  we 
have  seen,  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  pertussis,  but  when  it 
extends  to  the  minuter  tubes,  or  becomes  so  severe  as  to  cause  accele- 
ration of  respiration,  it  is,  properly,  a  complication.  Both  bronchitis 
and  pneumonitis,  occurring  as  complications,  are  developed,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  second  stage.  Bronchitis  is  accompanied  by  accele- 
rated respiration  and  pulse,  and  increased  temperature.  The  danger 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  dyspnoea. 

Pneumonitis  is  a  less  common  complication  than  bronchitis,  but  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  pertussis  than  in  any  other  constitutional 
malady  of  early  life,  excepting  measles.  The  congestion  which  results 
and  remains  in  the  lung  when  the  cough  is  frequent  and  severe,  favors 
the  development  of  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
which  accompany  this  inflammation  and  serve  for  its  diagnosis  are  the 
same  as  in  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  and  are  described  else- 
where. Bronchitis  or  pneumonia  usually  moderates  the  severity  of 
the  spasmodic  cough,  for  when  the  inflammatory  element  in  pertussis 
increases,  the  spasmodic  abates.  On  the  abatement  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, however,  the  cough  usually  regains  its  former  convulsive  character. 
The  fact  may  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  any  complication  or 
intercurrent  disease  which  is  attended  by  decided  febrile  reaction, 
ordinarily  renders  the  cough  for  the  time  less  spasmodic. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the  elevated 
temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  short  and  frequent 
cough.  These  symptoms  do  not  cease  so  long  as  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues, wherea^s  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  the  patient  seems  nearly  or 
quite  well  between  the  coughs.  In  pneumonia  the  respiration  is  accom- 
panied by  the  expiratory  moan,  and  in  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
there  is  more  or  less  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during 
inspiration.  These  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs, 
render  diagnosis  in  most  instances  easy.  Although  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  cough  is  changed,  a  cough  now  and  then  occurs,  even  when 
the  inflammation  is  pretty  severe,  sufficiently  spasmodic  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  primary  affection.  Capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
are  always  serious  complications. 

Not  only  is  more  or  less  emphysema  a  common  complication  of 
severe  pertussis,  but  bronchiectasis  also  occurs  in  certain  cases,  due  to 
the  same  conditions.  Emphysema  is  a  common  lesion  in  young  and 
feeble  infants,  even  when  there  is  no  history  of  any  previous  severe  dis- 
ease of  the  respiratory  organs.  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon lesions  in  infants  of  feeble  constitutions,  who  die  in  the  hospitals 
and  asylums  of  New  York,  but  it  is  usually  interstitial  and  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  the  upper  lobes.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  that 
general  distention  of  the  alveoli  and  consequent  enlargement  of  the 
lobes  which  occur  in  the  emphysema  of  pertussis.  Its  chief  cause  in 
these  feeble  and  wasted  infants  appears  to  be  impaired  nutrition  and 
change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  same 
condition  often  occurs  in  severe  and  protracted  pertussis,  and  therefore 
serves  as  an  additional  and  efficient  cause  of  the  emphysema. 

The  following  was  a  not  unusual  case  of  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
the  tenement  houses  and  asylums  of  New  York.     At  the  meeting  of 
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the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  October  14,  1868,  I  exhibited 
emphysematous  lungs,  removed  from  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  months,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  week  of  pertussis. 
Death  occurred  from  thrombosis  in  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  cranium, 
resulting  from  the  severe  spasmodic  cougli,  eclampsia,  and  feebleness 
of  the  circulation,  as  the  infant  was  previously  in  a  reduce<l  state  from 
chronic  entero-colitis.  At  the  autopsy  the  superior  lobes  of  both  lungs 
were  found  exsanguine,  doughy  to  the  feel,  and  enlarged  so  as  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  other  lobes.  The  resiliency  and  elasticity  of  the 
lung  tissue  in  these  lobes  were  evidently  greatly  impaired,  and  their 
air-cells  in  a  state  of  over-distention.  Ihe  other  lobes  were  healthy, 
except  that  one  of  them  was  the  seat  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  this 
case  there  had  been  no  disease  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus,  pre- 
viously to  the  pertussis,  so  that  the  incipient  vesicular  emphysema  was 
referable  to  the  severe  cough  and  impaired  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 

Occasionally  we  meet  cases  of  severe  pertussis  in  which,  while  there 
is  over-distention  of  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  lobes,  collapse  occurs  over 
a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  lower  lobes.  Collapse,  like  emphysema, 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  months  subsequently  to  pertussis,  and  then 
gradually  disappear,  but  in  the  following  rare  case  in  my  experience  it 
was  permanent.  John  O'Neil,  aged  5|  years,  was  brought  to  the 
Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Out-door  Poor  in  New  York,  in  December, 
1876.  He  lived  in  the  underground  basement  of  a  tenement-house, 
and  was  supported  by  charity,  except  at  intervals,  when  his  father,  who 
was  dissipated,  could  obtain  work.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  months  he  had 
a  glandular  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  suppurated, 
and  three  months  later  one  on  the  opposite  side,  which  also  suppurated. 
At  the  age  of  2 J  years  he  had  bronchitis,  the  cough  of  which  did  not 
abate  till  two  months  subsequently.  When  near  the  age  of  three  years 
he  had  measles,  and  the  cough  from  this  disease  lasted  three  or  four 
months.  In  the  summer  of  1875,  or  about  one  year  subsequently  to 
the  measles,  he  contracted  pertussis,  which  was  severe,  but  was  allowed 
to  run  its  course  without  treatment.  It  lasted  four  months,  never,  how- 
ever, confining  him  to  bed  or  materially  impairing  his  appetite.  One 
morning  about  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  the  malady,  the  parents 
first  observed  depression  of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax.  This  gradually 
increased  for  a  few  weeks  and  has  been  permanent.  The  parents  stated 
that  he  had  never  been  confined  to  the  house  or  without  appetite  except 
during  the  week  of  measles. 

Since  his  recovery  from  pertussis  he  has  had  his  usual  appetite  and 
general  health,  but  crying  or  excitement  commonly  brings  on  a  pretty 
severe  cough.  The  depression  of  the  thorax  examined  in  front,  begins 
quite  abruptly  in  the  line  of  the  left  costo-chondral  articulations.  Cir- 
cumferential measurement  of  the  left  side  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum 
to  the  spine,  the  tape  lying  a  little  below  the  nipple,  gives  eleven  and  a 
half  inches,  while  corresponding  measurement  of  the  right  side  gives 
seven  and  a  half  inches ;  pulse  136,  sounds  of  the  heart  normal ;  respira- 
tion 44.  On  auscultation  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest  we  obsened 
bronchial  respiration,  and  a  feeble  bronchophony,  with  perhaps  slight 
vocal  fremitus.     The  accompanying  figure  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
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Fig.  24. 


Mason,  photographer  to  Bellevue  Hospital.     My  first  impression  on 

observing  this  case  was  that  it  was  one  of  unexpanded  lung,  which  had 

been  compressed  by  a  pleuritic  effusion,  but  it  is  seen  that  the  history 

points  clearly  to  pertussis  as  the  cause  of  the 

deformity.     The  depression  occurred  somewhat 

suddenly  when  the  cough  was  most  severe,  and 

when  there  was  no  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  or 

other  symptom  of  pleuritis.     The  patient  bad 

not  presented  any  marked  evidence  of  rachitis, 

but  was  decidedly  strumous. 

Pertussis  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the 
eruptive  fevers.  There  does  indeed  seem  to  be 
some  affinity  between  it  and  measles,  so  that 
many  epidemics  of  the  two  have  been  observed 
at  about  the  same  time.  During  my  term  of 
service  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in 
May,  1878,  measles  and  pertussis  prevailed  in 
the  wards  at  the  same  time.  Eighteen  of  the 
children,  who  were  having  pertussis,  contracted 
measles,  and  the  Sisters,  who  were  very  intelli- 
gent and  faithful  observers,  and  were  requested 
by  me  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  complication, 
stated  that  with  few  exceptions  the  severity  of 
the  hooping-cough  was  increased  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exanthem.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  effects  of  intercurrent 
febrile  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  it  is  impossible  to  diag- 
nosticate pertussis.  Its  nature  can  only  be  conjectured  from  a  known 
exposure  or  from  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease.  In  the  second 
stage,  which  is  characterized  by  the  spasmodic  cough,  diagnosis  is  ordi- 
narily easy,  and  often  the  parents  are  able  to  announce  the  nature  of 
the  disease  when  the  physician  is  called.  Still,  a  mistake  is  sometimes 
made;  a  spasmodic  cough  very  similar  to  that  of  pertussis  occasionally 
occurs  in  other  maladies.  Young  infants  with  bronchitis  frequently  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  in  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  collects  in 
the  air-passages  and  provokes  a  suffocative  cough.  The  following  facts 
will  aid  in  making  the  diagnosis.  Bronchitis,  accompanied  by  a  suffo- 
cative cough,  is  an  acute  disease,  and  the  cough  occurs  at  an  early 
period,  usually  in  the  first  week.  It  lacks  the  inspiratory  sound  or  the 
hoop,  and  is  associated  with  constantly  accelerated  respiration  and  well- 
marked  febrile  symptoms,  dependent  on  the  inflammation.  Moreover, 
the  cough  is  occasionally  suffocative,  according  to  the  amount  of  mucus 
in  the  tubes.  The  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
preceded  by  the  stage  of  invasion,  and  it  occurs  only  in  the  second  stage, 
when  the  febrile  symptoms  have  abated.  Again,  the  suffocative  cough 
of  bronchitis  rarely  ends  in  vomiting,  which  is  common  in  the  cough  of 
pertussis. 

The  only  other  disease  with  which  there  is  much  likelihood  of  con- 
founding pertussis  is  bronchial  phthisis.     The  points  of  differential  diag 
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nosis  are  the  following :  the  one  epidemic,  and  spreading  by  contagion ; 
the  other  non-contagious  and  isolated :  the  one  embraced  in  three  dis- 
tinct stages,  and  much  shorter;  the  other  chronic,  and  presenting  no 
stages,  but  commencing  with  mild  non-febrile  symptoms,  and  progres- 
sively becoming  more  severe :  in  the  one  an  absence  of  symptoms  in  the 
intervals  of  the  cough,  provided  that  there  be  no  complication;  in  the 
other  constant  symptoms,  such  as  are  common  in  tubercular  disease. 
The  previous  health,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  tubercular 
cachexia,  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Usually,  in  bronchial  phthisis,  the  lungs  are  also  affected,  so  that  auscul- 
tation and  percussion  may  furnish  positive  proofe  of  the  nature  of  the 
cough. 

The  attacks  of  suffocative  cough,  which  are  produced  by  the  lodgement 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,  or  lower  down  in  the  air-passages,  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  pertussis.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made 
by  the  history,  for  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  preliminary  catarrhal  stage, 
and  in  the  other  the  cough  begins  abruptly,  and  usually  after  the  known 
swallowing  of  the  offending  substance,  which  produces  dyspnoea  and  a 
spasmodic  cough  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  larynx.  The  presence  of  the 
body  can  also  be  determined  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  the  laryn- 
goscope and  auscultation. 

Prognosis. — A  larger  proportion  doubtless  recover  under  the  better 
therapeutics  of  the  present  time  than  in  former  years.  According  to 
Hirsch  (II.,  p.  105)  72,900  persons  perished  from  this  disease  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  between  1848  and  1855,  or  one  in  every  forty  who 
died ;  and  Wilde's  reports  show  that  it  stands  fifth  as  regards  mortality 
among  the  epidemic  diseases  of  Ireland.  In  New  York  City  during 
the  half  century  ending  with  1853,  4840  died  of  pertussis,  or  one  died 
from  this  disease  in  every  76  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

As  a  rule,  the  older  the  child  the  better  the  prognosis.  Young 
infants  may  die  of  suffocation  due  to  the  glottic  spasm.  Eclampsia 
with  extreme  passive  congestion  of  the  encephalon  is  a  not  infrequent 
complication  in  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  it  is  apt  to 
terminate  fatally.  It  may,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  averted  in  most 
cases  by  proper  treatment.  In  rare  instances  death  may  occur  in  or 
immediately  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  consequence  of  rup- 
ture of  cerebral  or  meningeal  capillaries,  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  or 
from  stasis  and  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  especially  if 
convulsions  have  supervened  upon  frequent  and  protracted  paroxysms 
of  coughing.  Other  complications,  which  are  likely  to  arise  under  con- 
ditions which  favor  their  development,  and  which  greatly  increase  the 
danger  and  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable,  are  capillary  bronchitis, 

fneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  in  the  summer  season  intestinal  catarrh, 
n  New  Y'ork  I  have  noticed  that  pertussis  occurring  in  the  summer  is 
much  more  fatal  if  it  become  complicated  with  the  intestinal  catarrh 
which  is  an  epidemic  among  infants  during  that  season. 

Feebleness  of  system  and  antecedent  and  accompanying  chronic  dis- 
ease increase  the  danger.  Pertussis  sometimes  produces  so  much 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  the  cough,  and  the  repeated  vomiting,  that  intercurrent 
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diseases  which  in  favorable  states  of  the  system  would  probably  end  in 
recovery,  are  very  apt  to  prove  fatal. 

I  usually  inform  the  family  that  the  patient  is  doing  well,  if  he  seem 
entirely  well  between  the  paroxysms ;  but  if  he  appear  ill,  whether  with 
somnolence,  fretfulness,  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  accelerated  breathing,  or 
diarrho&a,  he  is  not  doing  well,  and  probably  has  some  complication, 
which  requires  immediate  attention.  Sudden  deaths  occur  in  the  second 
stage ;  but  deaths  from  causes  and  conditions  which  operate  in  a  gradual 
and  protracted  manner,  may  occur  in  the  second  or  third  stage. 

Treatment. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  in  mild  idiopathic  catarrh.  Demulcent  and  gentle  expectorant 
measures  are  required.  Care  should  be  taken  to  employ  nothing  which 
reduces  the  strength  or  impairs  the  general  health.  If  there  be  much 
bronchitis  with  accelerated  breathing  and  frequent  cough,  mild  counter- 
irritation  to  the  chest,  and  the  use  of  the  oil-silk  jacket  are  proper. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  chiefly  indicated  in  the  second  stage,  or 
that  of  convulsive  cough.  Proper  treatment  may  control  the  severity 
of  the  cough,  and  abridge  the  duration  of  the  second  stage,  and  prevent 
or  control  complications.  As  with  most  other  diseases  whose  cause  and 
nature  are  obscure,  and  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  terminate 
favorably,  pertussis  has  received  a  great  variety  of  treatment.  The 
enumeration  of  the  medicines  and  modes  of  treatment  which  have  had 
their  season  of  repute,  and  been  employed  by  intelligent  physicians, 
would  occupy  too  much  time.  The  treatment  should  vary  in  some 
respects  according  to  the  case,  but  a  small  number  of  medicines  suf- 
fices, even  in  the  most  severe  and  obstinate  forms  of  the  malady. 
Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  pathological  state  in  pertussis  assist 
us  to  the  choice  of  the  proper  remedies.  The  specific  principle  of  per- 
tussis produces  but  little  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  It  does  not 
impair  the  appetite  by  its  direct  action,  or  the  nutritive  function,  nor 
does  it  produce  those  profound  blood  changes  which  we  observe  in  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria.  It  affects  the  system  injuriously  by  the  severity 
of  the  cough,  the  vomitings  and  consequent  loss  of  nutriment,  and  the 
complications  which  frequently  occur,  some  of  which  involve  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

Remedies  are  required  which  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  laryngo- 
tracheal surface,  which  destroy  the  specific  principle  in  those  parts  where 
the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  occur,  or  control  its  action — that 
is,  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  use  of  inhalations  is  at  once  sug- 
gested as  most  likely  to  fulfil  the  indications,  since  by  inhalation  the 
medicine  employed  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  parts 
which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  disease.  In  an  extensive  epidemic 
occurring  among  the  large  number  of  children  in  the  N.  Y.  Foundling 
Asylum  a  few  years  since,  after  trial  of  various  agents  for  internal 
treatment,  we  found  that  the  following  mixture  seemed  to  control  the 
disease,  diminishing  the  paroxysmal  cough,  more  eflFectually  than  the 
other  medicines  employed : 


R . — Acidi  carbolic. . 
Potas.  chloral., 
Potaa.  bromidi . 
GlycerinjB 
Aquaa 
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To  be  inhaled  from  a  steam  atomizer  from  three  to  six  minutes  every 
two  to  six  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  cough.  Since  this 
time,  having  frequently  treated  pertussis,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  car- 
bolic acid  is  the  efficient  agent  in  the  above  formula,  and  I  now  employ 
it  in  most  cases.  Carbolic  acid  appears  to  have  an  anaesthetic  eflfect 
on  the  laryngo-tracheal  surface.  It  is  also  an  efficient  germicide  and 
antiseptic  agent,  so  that,  if  inhaled  frequently,  it  probably  destroys  the 
specific  principle,  so  far  as  it  resides  in  the  mucus  and  epithelial  cells 
of  the  air-passages.  In  my  practice  it  is  conveniently  employed  in  the 
croup  kettle.  Three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  saturated  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  are  placed  in  water  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  croup  kettle 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  when  this  is  brought  nearly  to  the  boil- 
ing point  the  vapor  is  inhaled  through  the  tubes  every  hour  or  second 
hour,  from  three  to  five  minutes.  With  this  treatment  infants  a  few 
weeks  old,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, passed  through  the  disease  without  complications,  and  with 
mroxysms  so  mild  that  the  effect  of  the  treatment  could  not  be  doubted. 
But  the  employment  of  this  agent  with  an  alkali  is  probably  preferable. 
Dr.  Keating^  recommends  the  following  formula  for  inhalation  : 

B . — Acidi  carbolici  cryst gr.  iij. 

Sodii  biborat., 

Sodii  bicarb aa  gr.  xx. 

GlycerinsB, 

AquJB aa  Jj — Misce. 

An  atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture  renders  the  mucus  more  fluid, 
and  the  same  result  may  be  in  a  measure  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
an  alkali,  as  in  the  above  formula. 

Other  antiseptic  agents  may  be  equally  beneficial  with  the  carbolic 
acid.  Some  of  them,  whose  odor  is  not  so  unpleasant,  have  been  used 
by  good  observers  with  alleged  benefit,  and  recommended  in  the  jour- 
nals.    Paulet*  recommends  the  evaporation,  over  a  suitable  fire,  of 

R. — Spirits  of  thymol grammes    10. 

Alcohol '*        250. 

Water *»         750. 

Keating  also  recommends  the  same  agent  in  the  following  formula : 

B . — Thymol gr.  xv. 

Alcoholis ziij. 

Glycerinae ±ss. 

Aqure 3xxxiv. — Hisce. 

Internal  remedies,  formerly  much  used  now  occupy  the  second 
place  in  the  therapeutics  of  pertussis.  Belladonna  has  been  largely 
employed,  since  it  appears  to  diminish  the  spasmodic  element  in  the 
cough  of  pertussis.  Brown-Sequard,  in  remarks  made  before  the  United 
States  Medical  Association,  in  May,  1860,  maintained  that  the  dura- 
tion  of  pertussis,  so  far  as  its  nervous  element  is  concerned,  might  be 
abridged  to  a  few  days  by  doses  of  atropia  sufficiently  large  to  cause 
toxical  efiect;  but  in  one  case,  which  I  saw  in  consultation,  in  which 
one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  belladonna  was  given  by  mistake  to  a 


*  Medical  News,  February  28,  1885. 

•  London  Medical  Record,  May  15,  1884. 
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child  of  about  three  years,  the  subsequent  cough,  though  mild,  did  not 
lose  its  spasmodic  element.  Children  require  a  larger  proportionate 
dose  of  belladonna  than  adults,  and  it  can  be  safely  administered  in 
gradually  increasing  doses  until  physiological  effects  are  produced,  when 
some  mitigation  in  the  cough  may  be  expected.  Probably  the  action 
of  the  drug  is  on  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  and  not  directly 
on  the  muscles  of  respiration.  The  effect  of  belladonna  in  controlling 
the  spasmodic  cough  is  most  marked  when  physiological  symptoms  are 
produced,  and  some  children  require  larger  doses  than  others.  Thus  I 
gradually  increased  the  doses  of  belladonna  to  twelve  drops  for  a  child 
of  three  and  a  half  years  who  had  severe  pertussis,  without  producing 
the  characteristic  efflorescence,  while  smaller  doses  from  the  same  bottle 
produced,  this  effect  in  older  children.  Rarely  I  have  discontinued  the 
belladonna  on  account  of  diminished  flow  of  urine,  which  this  agent  may 
or  may  not  have  produced,  and  very  rarely  on  account  of  suddenly 
developed  muscular  weakness,  which  I  had  reason  to  think  the  bella- 
doona  caused.  This  occurred  in  the  case  alluded  to  above,  in  which 
twelve  drops  of  the  tincture  were  given,  so  that  the  muscles  seemed  flabby, 
and  the  trunk  and  head  were  supported  with  difficulty.  The  tincture 
of  belladonna  is  convenient  for  use,  and  most  of  that  in  the  shops  is 
active  and  reliable.  The  doses  which  I  ordinarily  found  to  be  sufficient 
when  prescribing  belladonna  for  pertussis  and  which  also  produced  efflo- 
rescence, were  as  follows:  to  a  child  of  two  years  three  drops,  and  to  one 
of  six  or  eight  years,  eight  or  ten  drops,  morning  and  evening.  I 
always,  however,  commenced  with  a  smaller  number,  and  continued  to 
administer  the  dose  which  produced  the  local  effects  alluded  to,  unless 
the  cough  were  moderated  with  smaller  doses.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
I  have  noticed  no  decided  effect  till  the  rash  was  produced,  when  the 
symptoms  improved,  the  cough  becoming  less  frequent  or  less  severe. 
By  the  belladonna  treatment  the  spasmodic  stage  may  not  only  be  ren- 
dered mild,  but  abridged  to  two  or  three  weeks.  In  some  cases  the 
severe  cough  begins  to  yield  almost  immediately  under  full  doses  of  this 
agent,  but  in  other  cases  its  continuance  for  some  days  is  necessary, 
with  other  remedies  as  adjuvants,  before  there  is  any  appreciable  benefit 
from  its  use. 

The  use  of  quinine  as  a  remedy  for  pertussis  was  first  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Binz,  who  embraced  the  theory  of  Letzerich,  that  this  disease 
is  produced  by  a  fungus,  upon  which  the  quinine  acts  injuriously.  I 
have  not  observed  that  improvement  from  the  use  of  this  agent,  when 
employed  alone — and  it  has  been  largely  prescribed  in  the  institutions 
of  New  York — ^which  I  have  observed  in  cases  treated  at  the  same  time 
with  morning  and  evening  doses  of  belladonna.  Its  good  effects  upon 
the  spasmodic  cough  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  diminishes 
reflex  irritability  (Schlakow  and  Eulenberg).  At  the  same  time  it  acts 
as  a  tonic,  and  improves  the  appetite,  and  tends  to  prevent  any  depress- 
ing effect  which  might  occur  from  the  belladonna.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  proper  remedy  in  the  frequent  cases  in  which  febrile  symptoms 
arise,  whether  from  some  complication  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  other 
causes.  In  ordinary  cases  a  child  of  five  years  should  take  about  two 
grains  four  times  daily,  in  the  elixir  adjuvans  or  other  convenient  vehicle. 
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As  an  antipyretic  a  larger  dose  mav  sometimes  be  needed.  In  eases 
attended  by  marked  elevation  of  temperature  antipyrin  may  be  given  in 
three  grain  doses  to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years  every  third  hour,  bat 
its  depressing  and  nauseating  effects  in  some  instances  induce  me  to 
prefer  quinine. 

As  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  more  severe  at  night,  and  the  patient 
consequently  be  deprived  of  the  required  sleep,  a  medicine  is  indicated 
which  will  procure  some  hours  of  rest,  and  thereby  diminish  the  number 
of  paroxysms.  For  this  purpose  the  hydrate  of  chloral  is  especially 
useful  given  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains,  according  to  the  age,  and 
perhaps  repeated.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  chloral  exerts  any 
marked  influence  upon  the  cough;  it  seems  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  the 
manner  stated,  namely,  by  procuring  prolonged  sleep. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  from  pertussis  we  have  seen  to  be  the  occur- 
rence of  great  passive  congestion  of  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  with 
the  liability  to  hemorrhages,  serous  effusion,  and  eclampsia.  This  is  in 
great  part  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  medicines  mentioned  above, 
which  diminish  the  severity  of  the  cough,  or  its  frequency.  But  when 
there  are  great  and  frequent  congestions  of  the  nervous  centres,  produc- 
ing eclampsia  or  premonitions  of  eclampsia,  the  use  of  one  of  the  bromine 
compounds  is  indicated  for  its  prompt  and  decided  action  in  averting  the 
danger.  Even  if  the  symptoms  be  not  urgent,  its  tranquillizing  effect, 
and  especially  its  prompt  action  in  diminishing  reflex  irritability,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  useful  agents  in  pertussis.  If  there  be  sudden  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles,  marked  stupor,  headache,  or  fretfulness,  or  adduction 
of  the  thumbs  across  the  palms  of  the  hands  during  the  cough,  I  never 
fail  to  give  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  suflSciently  large  and  frequent 
doses,  and  now  eclampsia  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  a  case  which  I 
treat  from  the  commencement,  than  in  former  years. 

The  complications  of  pertussis  require  prompt  treatment.  Whenever 
the  child  feels  ill  between  the  paroxysms,  he  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  some  complication  will  probably  be  found  which  requires 
treatment.  If  the  bronchitis  have  increased  so  as  to  become  a  compli- 
cation, or  pneumonia  have  arisen,  the  whole  chest  should  be  covered  with 
a  light  flaxseed  poultice  containing  one-sixteenth  part  of  mustard,  while 
quinine  and  ammonia  with  alcoholic  stimulants  are  given  at  r^ular 
intervals.  Cerebral  accidents  are  best  arrested  by  the  warm  foot- bath, 
cold  to  the  head,  and  by  the  bromide  and  chloral. 

Diphtheria  not  infrequently  supervenes  as  a  complication  in  a  locality 
where  it  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  and  if  mild  it  is  often  overlooked. 
Recently  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  diphtheria  complicating  pertussis 
had  continued  four  days,  without  being  recognized  by  the  attending 
physician,  the  symptoms  being  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  diph- 
theritic patch  in  these  cases  appears  upon  the  well-known  sore  under 
the  tongue,  in  addition  to  its  occurrence  upon  other  parts.  The 
secondary  form  of  diphtheria  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
primary  form. 

Ilauke,  in  1862,  published  experiments  which  showed  that  both  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammoniacal  vapors  when  inhaled  increase  the  cough, 
while  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  produced  no  cough  and  was  agreeable 
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to  the  patient.  Hence  children  in  close  and  crowded  apartments  suffer 
most  severely  from  pertussis,  and  those  who  are  taken  to  parks,  or  the 
country,  where  vegetation  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  not  only  obtain 
bene6t  from  the  general  invigorating  influence,  but  also  as  regards  the 
cough.  The  fact  that  fresh  and  pure  air  benefits  the  cough  has  indeed 
long  been  known,  and  has  influenced  practice,  for  patients  are  almost 
universally  allowed  to  be  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  and  are 
taken  to  the  parks  and  upon  excursions.  Neverthelesd  caution  in  this 
regard  is  required,  for  exposure  in  wet  weather  or  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  is  very  apt  to  develop  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Prophylaxis. — Pertussis  is  very  contagious,  and  it  appears  to  be, 
in  nearly  all  instances,  if  not  in  all,  contracted  by  inhaling  the  breath 
of  the  patient.  I  have  never  observed  a  case  in  which  it  seemed  to  be 
communicated  through  a  third  person,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  usually 
contracted  by  children  living  in  the  same  house,  if  there  be  no  personal 
contact.  There  is  not,  therefore,  that  urgent  need  of  disinfection,  and 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  nurse  in  their  subsequent 
intercourse  with  healthy  children,  as  in  case  of  the  eruptive  fevers. 


CHAPTER   II. 

PAROTIDITIS. 

Ordinarily,  parotiditis,  or  parotitis,  or  mumps,  has  no  premonitory 
stage ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  languor  with  fever  precedes  the  disease 
for  a  few  hours.  Mumps  commences  with  tenderness  in  the  parotid 
region,  followed  soon  after  by  tumefaction.  The  swelling  gradually 
increases ;  it  fills  the  depression  under  the  ear,  extends  forward  and 
upward  upon  the  cheek,  and  downward  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon 
the  neck.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  cases  of  symptomatic  parotiditis, 
and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  idiopathic  disease  or  mumps  (Vir- 
chow),  that  the  swelling  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  gland-ducts  and 
consequent  oedema  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  inflammation  is  spe- 
cific, due  to  a  materies  morbi  in  the  blood,  and  hence  its  decline  after 
a  fixed  period.  It  reaches  its  maximum  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
day.  The  most  prominent  point  at  this  time  is  immediately  underneath 
the  lobule  of  the  ear.  The  tumor,  which  is  firm,  but  slightly  elastic^ 
presses  outward  the  lobule.  In  most  cases  the  skin  preserves  its  nor- 
mal appearance  over  the  swelling,  but  occasionally  it  presents  a  faint 
blush.  The  pressure  which  movements  of  the  jaw  produce  on  the 
gland  renders  mastication  and  even  talking  painful.  Febrile  move- 
ment more  or  less  intense  occurs,  lasting,  in  ordinary  cases,  not  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  protracted.  Vomit- 
ing and  epistaxis  are  sometimes  present.     The  swelling  having  attained 
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its  maximum  size  remains  stationary  a  short  time,  when  it  begins  to 
decline,  and  by  the  sixth  to  tenth  day  it  has  entirely  subsided. 

In  most  cases  parotiditis  is  double ;  it  commences  on  one  side,  more 
frequently  the  left  than  right,  and  in  from  one  to  four  days  the  oppo- 
site gland  is  involved.  In  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  only  one 
parotid  is  affected,  the  opposite  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  at 
some  subsequent  period.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of 
unilateral  to  double  mumps  is  as  one  to  ten. 

The  total  duration  of  parotiditis  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten  days ; 
in  the  mildest  cases  it  may  not  be  more  than  five  days.  The  submax- 
illary glands  are  often  involved  in  connection  with  the  parotids,  and 
sometimes  also  the  sublingual,  although,  from  their  small  size  and  con- 
cealed position,  their  tumefaction  escapes  notice.  Rarely  the  tonsils 
are  also  tumefied.  Free  perspiration  occurs  at  the  commencement  of 
convalescence  in  certain  patients. 

The  swelling  of  the  parotids  sometimes  abates  suddenly,  and  in  the 
male  the  testicle,  epididymis,  and  tunica  vaginalis  become  inflamed; 
while  in  the  female  the  mammary  glands,  ovaries,  or  the  labia  majora 
are  the  seat  of  the  so-called  metastasis.  Occasionally  these  inflamma- 
tions, which  are  less  frequent  in  young  children  than  those  near  the  age 
of  puberty,  when  the  sexual  organs  are  becoming  more  developed, 
occur  without  subsidence  of  the  parotid  swelling.  They  cause  consider- 
able increase  in  the  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance,  but  with  proper 
treatment  decline  in  six  to  eight  days,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the 
parotid  inflammation. 

Nature. — Parotiditis  is  contagious.  It  is  rare  in  infancy  and  after 
the  middle  period  of  life,  occurring  chiefly  in  childhood,  youth,  and 
early  manhood.  An  incubative  period  of  about  twelve  days  was  ascer- 
tained by  me  in  cases  under  observation  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Orphan  Asylum  of  this  city.  The  observations  of  others  give  a  similar 
result.  Parotiditis  is  a  blood  disease,  having  the  local  manifestation 
described  above,  and  which  is  our  only  means  of  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  physician  has  seen  but  few  cases  of  mumps 
there  is  danger  that  he  may  mistake  the  swelling  for  an  inflamed  cer- 
vical gland,  or  vice  versa^  but  an  inflamed  cervical  gland  presents  to 
the  finger  a  hardness  almost  like  that  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  circum- 
scribed or  round,  and  does  not  invest  the  ear.  These  characteristics 
contrast  with  the  elasticity,  seat,  and  shape  of  the  parotid  swelling, 
which  extends  forward  on  the  cheek  and  surrounds  and  elevates  the 
lobule  of  the  ear..  Tumefaction  resulting  from  diphtheritic  or  any 
other  form  of  faucial  inflammation,  or  from  periostitis  affecting  the  root 
of  the  posterior  molar,  may  be  detected  by  examining  the  fauces  and 
interior  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — This  is  very  simple.  Oakum  or  carded  wool  may  be 
bound  over  the  swelling,  and  the  surface  occasionally  rubbed  with  sweet 
oil.  Mild  laxatives  and  diaphoretic  drinks,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potas- 
sium or  lemonade,  are  useful.  If  metastasis  occur,  the  new  local  affec- 
tion should  receive  attention.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  occurred  independently  of  the  mumps,  while  emollient  poultices 
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or  fomentations  should  be  applied  over  the  parotids.     The  ill-eifects  of 
repellant  applications  in  mumps  are  shown  by  the  following  case : 

On  March  19,  1877,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  young  gentleman  of 
eighteen  years.  He  had  been  well  till  March  14th,  when  he  complained 
of  pain  below  his  ears,  and  his  mother  applied  a  towel,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  around  his  neck.  On  the  following  day  slight  swelling  was 
observed  under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  right  side  (submaxillary 
gland),  and  the  cold  application  was  continued.  On  the  17th  the  swell- 
iug  had  disappeared,  but  the  fever  and  headache  had  greatly  increased, 
80  that  he  was  compelled  to  lie  in  bed.  On  the  19th,  at  my  first  visit,  he 
had  such  violent  headache,  and  was  so  intolerant  of  light  and  noise,  that 
I  greatly  feared  that  he  had  acute  encephalitis.  All  swelling  under  the 
ears  was  gone ;  the  left  testicle  was  tender,  and  beginning  to  swell ; 
axillary  temperature  102°.  The  cold  cloths  were  removed  from  the  neck 
and  applied  to  the  head,  and  potass,  bromid.,  gr.  xxv,  administered  every 
third  hour.  20th.  Axillary  temperature  104*^ ;  symptoms  unabated  and 
alarming.  Ordered  six  leeches  to  be  applied  upon  the  temples  and  left 
groin,  and  a  purgative,  and  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  to  be  given 
with  each  dose  of  the  bromide.  21st.  Temperature  103°.  States  that 
numbness  and  a  pricking  sensation  which  he  had  felt  in  both  legs  during 
the  last  forty-eight  hours  had  ceased  (possibly  from  the  aconite).  23d.  Is 
convalescent.  Has  no  return  of  the  swelling  under  the  ears,  and  the 
orchitis  has  abated. 
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OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

This  is  a  constitutional  malady  produced  by  a  miasm  which  emanates 
from  the  soil.  I  have  notes  of  86  cases  of  this  disease  occurring  under 
the  age  of  3J  years.  Several  of  these  patients  were  treated  in  pri- 
vate practice,  and  the  rest  in  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected. In  children  above  the  age  of  3  J  years  intermittent  fever  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  adult,  while  in  those  under  this  age  it  pre- 
sents certain  peculiarities.  Of  the  36  cases  which  I  have  observed,  19 
had  the  quotidian  form,  10  the  tertian,  2  the  tertian  becoming  after- 
ward quotidian,  1  the  quotidian  becoming  afterward  tertian,  while  in 
the  remaining  4  cases  the  form  of  the  disease  is  not  stated.  In  quo- 
tidian ague  the  malaria  has  been  supposed  to  act  more  powerfully  on 
the  system,  or  the  system  is  more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than  in 
the  tertian  form,  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  quotidian  is  the  prevailing 
type  of  ague  in  tropical  regions,  where  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  marshes 
extensive,  and  the  heat  intense.  According  to  this  theory,  the  feeble 
resisting  power  in  the  system  of  the  infant  explains  the  fact  that  it  has 
quotidian  more  frequently  than  tertian  intermittent,  although  the  latter 
is  much  more  common  in  the  adult  in  this  climate. 

Facts  demonstrate  that  infants  sometimes  receive  intermittent  fever 
from  their  mothers.  If  mothers  during  gestation  have  malarious 
cachexia,  their  infants,  whether  bom  at  full  time,  or,  as  often  happens, 
prematurely,  are  apt  to  be  small,  thin,  and  feeble,  and  occasionally 
they  have  soon  after  birth  distinct  paroxysms  of  the  ague.  Dr.  Stokes 
related  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman  with  ague,  who  believed  that  she 
noticed  periodical  tremors  of  her  foetus,  but  I  suspect  that  she  was  mis- 
taken as  regards  the  cause,  for  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  in  young 
children  is  not  ordinarily  accompanied  by  tremors. 

The  youngest  infant  in  my  practice  who  apparently  derived  the  ague 
from  its  mother,  and  probably  through  the  foetal  circulation,  had  the 
following  history :  Its  mother  had  occasional  attacks  of  tertian  inter- 
mittent during  the  two  years  preceding  her  confinement,  and  her  baby 
when  one  week  old  was  observed  to  have  the  same  disease,  occurring 
also  each  second  day,  the  coldness  and  blueness  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
paroxysm  lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 
(842) 
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It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  a  nursing  in&nt  may  contract 
intermittent  fever  by  lactation,  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  sometimes 
communicated  to  the  foetus  through  the  maternal  circulation,  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  the  specific  principle  occasionally  enters  the 
milk  as  well  as  other  secretions.  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  in  nursing  infants  whose  mothers  were  affected,  and 
in  one  instance,  an  infant  at  the  breast,  whose  mother  had  the  ague, 
having  contracted  it  in  a  suburban  village,  but  was  since  living  in  a 
non-malarious  part  of  the  city,  presented  evident  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Similar  observations  by  Frank,  Burdel,  and  others,  do  not  indeed 
fully  prove  the  comraunicability  of  intermittent  fever  by  lactation,  but 
render  it  highly  probable. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  the  infant  varies  greatly,  as  in  the  adult. 
When  the  malaria  is  concentrated  and  unusually  active,  or  the  con- 
dition of  system  is  favorable  for  its  reception,  the  disease  may  commence 
soon  afber  exposure.  Thus,  in  tropical  regions,  travellers  exposed  for 
a  single  night  have  been  known  to  sicken  within  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  in  our  cooler  latitude,  a  longer  incubative  period  is  the  rule.  In 
the  infant,  however,  in  our  climate,  intermittent  fever  often  begins  in  a 
very  short  time  after  exposure,  though  there  may  be  an  incubative  period 
of  some  weeks.  The  following  have  been  my  observations  relating  to 
this  point :  A.  M.,  female,  8  months  old,  remained  two  days  on  Long 
Island,  in  October,  1870,  and  three  days  after  her  return  to  the  city  a 
quotidian  commenced.  P.  S.,  male,  11  months  old,  remained  three 
days  on  Long  Island,  and  a  quotidian  commenced  four  days  after  his 
return.  K.,  9  months  old,  remained  on  Staten  Island  one  week,  and 
eleven  days  after  his  return  a  tertian  commenced.  G.  K.,  aged  3 
years,  remained  a  day  and  a  night  on  Staten  Island  in  1870 ;  three 
weeks  afterward  intermittent  fever  commenced,  preceded  by  a  week  of 
languor.  A.  U.,  female,  aged  2  years  and  2  months,  had  the  first 
paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  two  and  a  half  weeks  after  returning  from  a  visit 
of  one  week  in  Hoboken.  As  there  was  no  malaria  in  the  portions  of 
the  city  where  these  infants  resided,  the  incubative  periods  are  nearly 
ascertained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  malarial  poison,  whether  a  vege- 
table cell,  as  Prof.  Salisbury  believes,  or  something  else,  it  often  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  system,  and  is  probably  reproduced  in  it,  even  under 
circumstances  favorable  for  its  elimination.  Thus,  at  one  of  my  clin- 
iques  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1871,  a  child,  10  years 
old,  was  presented,  who  had  had  every  year  for  seven  years  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever.  The  disease  was  contracted  at  tne  age  of  three 
years  in  Harlem,  and  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  family  had  been 
in  a  part  of  the  city  where  there  was  no  malaria. 

Symptoms. — In  infancy,  and  especially  prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  the  symptoms  differ  in  certain  respects  from  those  which  char- 
acterize the  malady  in  the  adult,  and  are  universally  known.  In  child- 
hood the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  the  adult,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  described  in  this  connection. 

In  the  infant  the  type  as  we  have  seen  is  quotidian,  with  now  and 
then  a  tertian.     Advancing  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  we 
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meet  more  and  more  cases  of  the  tertain  type,  and  in  childhood  it  is 
the  common  form.  I  have  known  the  quotidian  in  the  infant,  when 
cured,  to  reappear  a  few  weeks  later  as  a  tertian  ;  but  ordinarily  it 
remains  quotidian,  unless  the  patient  have  reached  the  age  at  which  the 
tertian  type  predominates. 

The  paroxysm  in  the  young  infant  presents  three  stages,  as  in  the 
adult,  but  while  the  second,  or  febrile,  is  well  marked,  the  first  and 
tliird  are  much  less  pronounced.  The  patient  does  not  shake  (excep- 
tionally, one  does  even  within  the  first  year^  in  the  first  stage,  but  a 
slight  tremor  may  or  may  not  be  observed.  The  countenance  presents 
a  sunken  appearance ;  the  lips  and  fingers  are  livid,  while  portions  of 
the  surface  not  livid  are  pallid,  with  the  goose-flesh  appearance,  which 
is,  however,  less  marked  than  in  children  of  a  more  advanced  age.  The 
blood  leaves  the  surface,  which  consequently  shrinks,  while  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  veins  and  internal  organs ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  readily 
compressed;  the  surface  grows  cool  from  the  diminished  supply  of  bloo<l, 
but  the  breath  is  warm,  and  the  internal  temperature,  so  far  from  being 
reduced,  is  elevated  two  or  three  degrees.  The  parents  may  be  alarmed 
at  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  and  seek  medical  advice,  but 
in  other  instances  the  first  stage  is  so  slight  that  it  passes  unperceived, 
till  they  have  been  taught  to  watch  for  it,  and  the  second  stage  first 
attracts  attention. 

In  the  second  or  febrile  stage,  which  immediately  succeeds,  the  pulse 
becomes  full  and  rapid,  120  to  130  or  140  beats  per  minute,  and  the 
external  as  well  as  internal  temperature  is  elevated  as  in  few  other  dis- 
eases (104°-108°).  The  face  is  flushed,  surface  dry,  and  head  painful, 
as  evinced  by  the  features.  This  stage  lasts  about  two  or  three  to  six 
or  eight  hours.  The  third  stage,  or  that  of  perspiration  succeeds,  which 
terminates  the  suffering  of  the  patient  till  the  following  paroxysm.  In 
infancy  the  perspiration  is  not  abundant,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this 
period  is  nearly  absent.  In  the  interval  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient 
appears  well,  except  a  degree  of  languor. 

In  twenty-four  of  the  cases  of  infantile  intermittent  which  I  have 
treated  my  notes  describe  the  character  of  the  paroxysms.  In  sixteen 
of  these  there  was  no  chill  or  trembling  in  the  first  stage,  but  blueness 
and  coolness  of  the  extremities  and  features,  and  sudden  prostration. 
This  stage  lasted  from  ten  minutes  to  one  hour.  In  the  eight  remain- 
ing cases  the  infants  were  observed  to  tremble  or  shake  as  in  adult  cases. 
The  perspiration  of  the  third  stage  was  in  nearly  all  cases,  when  ob- 
served, slight  and  of  short  duration,  but  in  some  it  was  not  observed. 

During  the  cold  stage,  passive  congestion  of  the  internal  organs  occurs 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the  circulation  is  equalized  during  the 
reaction  of  the  second  stage.  The  spleen,  whose  capsule  is  distensible, 
soon  enlarges  in  many  patients,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  and  great 
congestions,  constituting  the  "ague  cake.'**  This  enlargement  is  more 
common  in  children  than  adults.  Since  my  attention  has  been  par- 
ticularly directed  to  this  subject,  I  have  been  able  to  feel  the  enlarged 
spleen,  by  examination  through  the  abdominal  walls,  in  probably  one- 
third  of  the  cases  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  This  organ  returns  to 
the  normal  size  after  the  ague  is  cured.     From  the  intimate  relation  of 
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the  spleen  to  the  composition  of  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  the  char- 
acter of  this  fluid  must  be  affected  if  intermittent  fever  be  protracted. 
The  blood  becomes  more  and  more  impoverished,  and  a  state  of  de- 
cided hydrsemia  supervenes.  A  few  weeks*  continuance  of  the  ague 
suffices  to  produce  decided  pallor  of  the  features,  and  surface  generally, 
and  as  all  watery  blood  is  prone  to  transudation,  such  patients  not  infre- 
quently present  more  or  less  cedema  of  the  face,  ankles,  and  other  parts. 
Sometimes,  also,  especially  under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances, 
purpuric  spots  (purpura  hemorrhagica)  appear  under  the  skin,  affording 
additional  proof  of  the  change  which  the  blood  has  undergone. 

In  long-continued  cases  of  malarial  disease  in  the  adult  waxy  degen- 
eration of  organs  is  apt  to  occur,  as  well  as  melansemia.  Pigment  cells, 
flakes,  and  particles  appear  in  the  blood,  the  coats  of  the  minute  arteries, 
and  in  various  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.  In  the  child  these  re- 
sults are  more  rare. 

Intermittent  fever  in  children,  if  proper  remedial  measures  are  em- 
ployed at  an  early  period,  is  ordinarily  not  dangerous,  and  is  quite  amen- 
able to  treatment ;  but  that  comparatively  infrequent  and  fatal  form  of 
it,  designated  the  pernicious,  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  than 
adults.  In  New  York  City,  where  the  type  of  malarial  diseases  is  mild, 
I  have  never  met  a  case  of  pernicious  intermittent  in  the  adult,  but  I 
can  recall  to  mind  such  cases  in  children,  two  of  them  fatal.  This  form 
of  the  fever  occurs  in  a  smaller  proportionate  number  of  cases  in  infancy 
than  in  childhood,  probably  because  the  cold  stage  is  less  pronounced. 
In  the  pernicious  ague  the  system  is  overpowered — it  does  not  react  in 
a  degree  commensurate  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  patient 
enters  the  cold  stage,  becomes  stupid,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  prompt  and 
efficient  measures,  passes  into  fatal  coma.  A  type  of  the  disease,  there- 
fore, which  would  not  be  pernicious  in  a  robust  individual,  may  be  such 
in  one  of  a  broken-down  constitution  and  feeble  reactive  power.  In 
most  cases  occurring  in  children  the  coma  is  preceded  by  eclampsia, 
which  is  apt  to  be  general  and  protracted. 

Eclampsia  increases  the  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
already  present  in  this  stage,  and  if  not  speedily  relieved  may  end  in 
transudation  of  serum  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  menin- 
geal apoplexy,  causing  &tal  coma.  This  has  occurred  twice  in  my 
practice. 

Sometimes  in  young  children  the  diagnosis  of  intermittent  fever  is 
doubtful,  either  because  the  disease  has  not  continued  sufficiently  long, 
or  there  has  not  been  the  characteristic  paroxysm.  The  patient  may 
be  feverish,  and  fretful,  with  anorexia,  and  evidences  of  headache,  but 
without  the  usual  distinctive  symptoms.  I  have  sometimes  in  such 
cases  been  able  to  establish  the  diagnosis  by  detecting  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  In  examining  for  the  "ague  cake,"  the  child  must  lie 
quietly  on  its  back,  and  the  fingers,  placed  midway  between  the  epigas- 
trium and  umbilicus,  be  carried  gently  but  with  firm  pressure  outward 
in  the  direction  of  the  spleen,  when  the  anterior  edge  of  this  organ  will 
be  felt,  if  it  be  enlarged.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  examination 
when  the  child  cries,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles. 
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Treatment. — It  is  evident  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying 
appropriate  remedies  in  a  'case  of  infantile  ague ;  for,  although  the  first 
paroxysm  may  be  mild,  the  next  may  be  more  severe,  and  attended  by 
danger.  Moreover,  the  sooner  the  disease  is  cured,  the  less  liable  it 
seems  to  be  to  return.  Therefore  we  prescribe  at  once  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  or  cinchona,  one  and  a  half  grains  of  the  latter  producing  the 
effect  of  about  one  grain  of  the  former.  Our  experience  in  the  children's 
class  in  the  Outdoor  Department  has  been  chiefly  with  the  sulphate  of 
cinchona,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  there  has  yet  been  no  case 
of  ague  which  it  has  failed  to  control.  A  recent  writer  has  published 
statistics  showing  his  success  in  curing  intermittent  fever  by  this  agent, 
but  nothing  in  therapeutics  is  more  easy  than  to  cure  this  disease  in  our 
climate  by  either  of  the  sulphates  mentioned.  The  chief  diflSculty  con- 
sists in  preventing  a  return.  To  an  in&nt  of  two  years  I  prescribe  one 
grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  cinchona^ 
three  times  daily,  till  all  symptoms  of  the  ague  have  disappeared ;  thai 
twice  a  day  during  the  subsequent  week,  and  afterward  once  a  day  for 
some  days;  and  finally  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  It  is  only  by  the  pro- 
tracted use  of  the  drug  in  occasional  doses  that  the  return  of  the  inter- 
mittent can  be  prevented. 

It  is  important  in  administering  these  sulphates  to  in&nts  to  employ 
a  vehicle  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  disguise  the  bitterness.  The 
vehicle  which  I  prefer  for  their  administration  is  the  elixir  adjuvans  or 
elixir  tarax.  co.     The  following  formula  is  for  a  child  of  three  years : 

K. — Quiniffi  Bulphat ^r.  xij. 

Syp.  pruni  virginiani 3J**- — Alisoe. 

The  following  is  also  a  good  formula: 

K. — Quiniffi  sulpbat gr.  xvi. 

Ext.  glycyrrhizsB gi. 

Syr.  rubi.  idaei.,  (Raspberry)    ....         3!]. — Misce. 

One  teaspoonfiil  three  to  five  times  daily.     The  first  dose  should  be 

S'ven  immediately  after  the  fever  abates.  In  this  climate  two  or  three 
lys  suffice  to  cure  the  disease,  after  which  by  daily  but  gradually  dim- 
inished use  of  medicine  in  the  manner  stated  above,  the  return  of  the 
malady  is  prevented.  Protracted  cases  attended  by  anaemia  require  the 
use  of  iron  in  addition  to  the  remedy  which  is  designed  to  control  the 
disease. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

REMITTENT  FEVER. 

If  a  physician  was  to  consult  the  standard  treatises  on  diseases  of 
children  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  intermittent  fever,  he  would 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  no  clear  idea  of  it.  One  tells  us  that  the 
remittent  fever  of  children  is  identical  with  typhoid  fever  of  adults; 
another,  that  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  inflammation ;  and,  finally,  Ilillier 
believes  that  there  is  properly  no  such  disease,  and  that  the  term  should 
be  dropped  from  the  nosology  of  diseases  of  children.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  remittent  fever  of  children  as  well  as  adults,  and  much  of  the 
confusion  which  exists  in  reference  to  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers 
have  not  kept  in  view  what  constitutes  a  fever. 

Febrile  action  which  has  a  local  cause  is  not  an  essential  fever,  and  should 
not  be  described  as  such.  It  happens  that  in  children  a  symptomatic 
remittent  fever  arises  from  a  variety  of  local  causes,  as  dentition,  intes- 
tinal worms,  subacute  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  etc.  But  all  such 
cases  should  be  excluded  from  our  consideration  of  remittent  fever,  as 
clearly  as  we  distinguish  the  continued  fever  of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis 
from  that  of  typhus  or  typhoid. 

There  is  an  essential  remittent  fever  of  children  due  to  malaria.  The 
same  conditions  which  produce  intermittent  fever  do,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases,  produce  a  fever  which  does  not  intermit,  but  continues 
with  more  or  less  pronounced  exacerbations  a  certain  number  of  days, 
when  it  ceases  or  becomes  intermittent.  Those  who  practise  in  mala- 
rious localities  notice  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  remittent  fever 
among  children  than  adults,  because  their  constitutions  are  less  able  to 
resist  the  malarial  poison,  so  that  an  exposure  which  in  an  adult  would 
produce  milder  disease,  namely,  a  tertian  ague,  frequently  causes  a  quo- 
tidian or  remittent  in  the  child.  In  young  and  feeble  infants  the  pro- 
portionate number  who  have  remittent  fever  is  large.  Cases,  too,  are 
not  infrequent  in  localities  not  malarious,  of  a  remittent  fever  occurring 
more  frequently  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  in  other  seasons.  Some 
of  these  cases  are  perhaps  a  mild  type  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  but 
in  other  instances  the  conditions  do  not  appear  to  be  present  which  ordi- 
narily give  rise  to  that  disease,  and  they  do  not  occur  in  connection 
with  cases  of  typhus  or  typhoid  in  adults.  The  cause,  though  obscure, 
is  apparently  atmospheric. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  reraitttent  fever  vary  in  different  cases.  The 
exacerbations  and  remissions  are  more  pronounced  in  some  than  others. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  due  to  paludal  emanations, 
and  occurs  in  connection  with  cases  of  the  intermittent,  the  febrile 
movement  may  be  almost  uniform,  slight  exacerbations  occurring  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day.  In  other  cases  the  exacerbations  and  remis- 
sions are  pronounced,  the  febrile  excitement  abating  in  a  perspiration. 
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Occasionally  the  fever  is  higher  on  each  second  day.  Cephalalgia  is 
common,  and  in  severe  cases  delirium  and  stupor  are  not  infrequent. 
There  may  be  distinct  remissions  in  the  beginning,  and  afterward,  for 
a  few  days,  the  fever  be  pretty  uniform,  when  it  again  remits  or  ceases. 
The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  light  fur.  Thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  a 
tendency  to  constipation,  scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  containing 
perhaps  urates,  and  a  cough  due  to  mild  bronchitis,  are  common 
symptoms. 

When  remittent  fever  is  due  to  marsh  emanations,  the  same  ana^ 
tomical  characters  are  doubtless  present  as  in  the  adult,  namely,  blood 
containing  more  or  less  pigmentary  matter,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
bronzing  of  the  spleen,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes 
of  the  brain. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  not  always  easy.  On  the  one  hand,  local  dis- 
eases with  symptomatic  remittent  fever  are  to  be  excluded,  and,  on  the 
other,  typhus  and  typhoid.  The  discrimination  of  it  from  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  is  practically  of  little  moment,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  it  and  the  local  dis- 
eases. I  have  known  one  of  the  acutest  diagnosticians  and  most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  New  York  mistake  incipient  meningitis  for  it,  a 
mistake  indeed  not  uncommon.  The  points  involved  in  differential 
diagnosis  will  be  considered  in  our  description  of  the  local  disease. 

Treatment. — If  we  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  that 
the  fever  is  remittent,  and  not  symptomatic,  but  essential,  there  is  one 
remedy  which  is  required  in  nearly  all  cases,  namely,  quinia,  or  its 
equivalent,  cinchona.  Mild  febrifuge  medicines,  with  light  diet,  may 
be  first  employed  in  sthenic  cases,  in  which  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong, 
and  the  quinia  given  when  the  fever  has  somewhat  abated.  The  diet 
should  be  bland,  but  nutritious,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  regularly  open 
by  citrate  of  magnesium  or  other  mild  aperient.  Bromide  of  potassium 
or  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  occasionally  employed,  as  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  to  produce  quietude  or  sleep,  in  cases 
attended  by  delirium  or  insomnia.  A  warm  mustard  foot-bath  and  cool 
applications  to  the  head  are  useful  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER    III. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  occur  in  children,  but  the  former  is  mild 
and  infrequent,  rarely  occurring  except  when  adults  of  the  same  house- 
hold are  affected.  It  requires  little  treatment,  besides  good  nursing. 
Typhoid  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  infrequent  in  children,  and, 
as  it  presents  certain  peculiarities  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  is 
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proper  to  describe  it  in  this  connection.  This  disease  is  much  less 
common  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and  in  the  first  half  of  infancy 
is  believed  to  be  rare.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  in 
the  first  years  of  life  are  not  diagnosticated,  being  mistaken  for  subacute 
and  protracted  entero-colitis.  It  is  probably  more  common  under  the 
age  of  six  years  than  is  usually  supposed,  although  the  younger  the 
child  below  this  age  the  less  frequent  does  it  appear  to  be ;  while  above 
the  age  of  six  years  it  is  more  and  more  frequent  until  puberty.  In 
the  statistics  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  embracing  276  children,  3  were  at 
the  age  of  two  years,  7  at  the  age  of  three  years,  8  at  four  years,  13  at 
five  years,  and  the  number  gradually  increased  in  successive  years  until 
there  were  32, 41,  and  42  cases  at  the  ages  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  four- 
teen years. 

Causes. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  typhoid  fever  is  mildly 
contagious,  and  that  its  specific  principle  abounds  largely  in  the  dejec- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  patient.  It  is  uncertain,  whether  it  is  com- 
municable by  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  exhalations  from  his  surface. 
If  it  is,  it  is  slightly  so,  while  numerous  observations  demonstrate  its 
communicability  through  the  use  of  night-stools  or  privies  which  contain 
the  evacuations. 

Many  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  typhoid  fever  was  contracted 
from  drinking  water  which  was  polluted  through  drainage  by  the  stools 
of  typhoid  patients.  Epidemics  of  considerable  extent  and  severity  have 
been  traced  to  this  cause.  This  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
autumnal  than  in  the  other  months.  Observations  show  that  typhoid 
epidemics  are  most  frequent  and  severe  after  protracted  hot  weather, 
attended  by  a  scanty  rainfall,  and  diminished  water-supply.  The  most 
extensive  epidemic  which  I  have  observed  in  New  York  City,  affecting 
largely  children,  occurred  after  the  protracted  hot  weather  of  1882,  in 
which  there  was  great  scarcity  of  Croton  water,  and  the  proper  flushing 
out  of  the  waste  pipes-  therefore  impracticable.  To  the  noxious  effluvia 
engendered  in  the  tenement  houses  under  such  conditions  the  prevalence 
of  the  fever  seemed  to  be  largely  attributable. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  typhoid  fever  is  rarely  contracted  directly 
from  a  patient  provided  that  his  stools  and  soiled  linen  are  promptly 
disinfected  and  removed.  The  virulence  of  the  poison  contained  in  the 
stools  appears  to  increase  after  their  evacuation  ;  hence  the  great  viru- 
lence which  they  acquire  hours  after  they  have  been  removed  fi*om  the 
sick  room,  and  have  contaminated  the  drinking-water. 

There  is  little  doubt  also  that  typhoid  fever  originates  de  novo^ 
caused  by  the  miasm  produced  by  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
Numerous  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  originated  from  defec- 
tive sewerage,  or  decaying  vegetables  in  cellars,  in  localities  in  which 
no  case  had  previously  been  observed.  The  germs  of  the  disease  when 
it  originates  under  such  circumstances  may  probably  be  received  into 
the  system  by  inspiration  and  in  the  ingesta.  The  use  of  well-water 
which  is  contaminated  with  sewer  drainage  has  been  repeatedly  known 
to  produce  it.  It  has  even  been  traced  to  impure  water  used  in  rinsing 
milk-cans  which  contaminated  the  milk,  and  to  impure  ice  which  con- 
tained the  subtle  specific  principle.    Boys  are  more  frequently  attacked 
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than  girls ;  according  to  some  statistics,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  Deterioration  of  the  health  from  general  causes  increases  the  lia- 
bility to  be  attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  those  having  tuberculosis, 
carcinoma,  heart  disease,  and  probably  certain  other  visceral  lesions, 
are  more  apt  to  escape  than  those  in  health. 

Klebs  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  specific  principle  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  microorganism  which  he  designates  the  bacillus  typhosus.  It 
occurs  in  the  form  of  little  rods,  each  containing  a  spore  at  the  centre 
and  often  one  at  the  end,  which  spores  form  new  bacilli.  He  believes 
that  the  bacilli  enter  the  system  both  by  the  respiratory  passages  and 
alimentary  canal.'  He  found  numerous  bacilli  of  this  kind  in  Peyer's 
patches.  Eberth  has  also  found  rod  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  mesenteric  glands,  and  spleen  in  typhoid  fever,  which 
appear  to  vary  from  other  rod  bacteria  by  a  difference  in  staining.  In 
seventeen  cases  these  bacilli  were  found  in  six,  and  not  found  in  eleven.* 
Wernich,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  rod  bacteria  of  Klebs 
and  Eberth  are  the  bacteria  subtilis  common  in  the  large  intestine, 
which  have  undergone  further  development,  acquired  new  properties, 
and  perhaps  have  become  the  cause  of  disease.^  It  is  evident  that  it 
is  still  very  uncertain  whether  the  specific  principle  of  typhoid  fever  has 
been  discovered.  The  test  of  cultivation,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  from  the  cultivated  microbe,  are  lacking. 

Anatomical  Characters, — Since  typhoid  fever  is  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, we  would  expect  to  find  early  and  important  changes  in  the  blood. 
No  alteration,  however,  has  been  discovered  in  this  fluid  peculiar  to 
typhoid  fever.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  diminished  as  in  most  of  the 
essential  fevers,  and  its  coagulation  is  feeble,  forming,  when  the  blood 
stands,  soft,  small,  and  dark  clots.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for 
some  time,  a  state  of  ansemia  more  or  less  decided  supervenes,  in  which 
the  amount  of  albumen  and  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished.  Although 
there  are  often  decided  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  no 
constant  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The 
changes  observed  in  them  when  death  has  occurred  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever  have  been  for  the  most  part  due  to  other  causes.  It  is 
different  with  the  respiratory  system.  After  the  first  week  of  typhoid 
fever  bronchitis  is  almost  as  constant  as  inflammation  of  the  fauces  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  fatal  cases  redness  and  thick- 
ening of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  which  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
and  ordinarily  scanty  secretion.  Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
with  more  or  less  oedema,  and  in  severe  and  enfeebled  cases  hypostatic 
pneumonia,  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  bronchitis  and  state  of  feeble- 
ness we  have  the  causes  of  pulmonary  collapse,  and  this  lesion  is  not 
infrequent  over  limited  portions  of  the  lungs,  especially  if  the  bronchitis 
affect  the  smaller  tubes. 

The  lesions  occurring  in  the  digestive  system  are  important.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  at 
an  early  period,  even  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  patches  of  Peyer, 
solitary  glands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mesenteric,  begin  to  enlarge. 

»  Phil.  Med.  Times,  Dec.  8,  1881.  »  Brilish  Med  Jour.,  Nov.  26,  1881. 

*  See  article  on  Typhoid  Fever,  Syatem  of  Practical  Medicine,  1885,  Lea  Broa. 
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£t  has  been  stated  by  high  authorities  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to 
infiltration  with  a  peculiar  substance,  which  has  been  termed  the  typhus 
material.  I  have  made  microscopic  examination  of  these  glands  in 
typhoid  fever  of  the  adult,  and  have  found  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
small  round  granular  cells  of  which  they  are  composed.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, doubt  that  the  enlargement  is  due  mainly  to  hyperplasia  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  glands,  though  there  is  probably  infiltration  to 
a  certain  extent  of  inflammatory  products  between  the  cells.  The 
mucous  membrane  over  the  glands  undergoes  inflammatory  thickening 
and  softening.  In  the  adult,  sloughing  of  this  membrane  is  frequent, 
with  the  disintegration  of  the  glands  and  their  elimination  into  the  in- 
testines, producing  ulcers,  small  and  circular,  corresponding  with  the 
site  of  the  solitary  glands,  large  and  oval  or  irregular,  corresponding 
with  the  site  of  the  agminate.  Disintegration  of  these  glands  and  the 
formation  of  ulcers  are  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the 
adult  who  recovers,  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  those  of  the  solitary  and 
agminate  which  are  not  destroyed,  return  to  their  normal  state  by  fatty 
degeneration,  liquefaction,  and  absorption  of  the  redundant  cells.  In 
the  child  tliis  is  the  common  result,  instead  of  sloughing  and  disintegra- 
tion, as  regards  both  the  solitary  and  agminate  glands,  and  uniform 
result  as  regards  the  mesenteric,  and  I  may  add  bronchial  glands,  which 
are  also  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.  The  absence  of  ulceration  or  its 
slight  extent  affords  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intestinal  perforation  is 
very  rare  in  children. 

The  spleen  gradually  enlarges,  often  to  twice  the  normal  size,  has  a 
dark  red  color,  and  is  softened.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  possesses 
great  diagnostic  value  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  obscure. 
For  while  very  similar  intestinal  lesions  may  occur  in  chronic  entero- 
colitis, the  coexistence  of  these  lesions  with  the  splenic  enlargement  and 
softening  shows  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  malady. 

In  cases  which  are  severe,  and  which  present  a  decidedly  adynamic 
type,  the  muscles  become  soft  and  flabby,  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
feeble,  and  more  or  less  passive  congestion  of  the  viscera  results.  In 
such  cases  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  albuminuria  are  not  infrequent. 

Incubative  J^ertod. — As  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  the  incubative 
period  in  typhoid  fever  varies.  In  three  cases  detailed  by  Griesinger, 
the  fever  began  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure.  In  a  school  at  Clap- 
ham  twenty  out  of  twenty-two  boys  sickened,  according  to  Murchison, 
within  four  days  after  exposure.  Authenticated  cases  of  a  longer  incu- 
bative period  are  on  record,  so  that  Murchison  believed  that  it  is  com- 
monly about  two  weeks,  and  William  Budd  that  it  is  in  most  instances 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  seemed 
to  be  as  long  as  twenty-eight  days.^ 

Symptoms. — Typhoid  fever  has  a  prodromic  stage  of  a  few  days, 
sometimes  of  a  week  or  more,  in  which  the  child  appears  languid,  indis- 
posed to  play,  and  has  little  appetite,  but  complains  of  no  pain  unless 
occasional  slight  headache,  and  has  no  symptom  which  would  lead  the 
friends  or  even  physicians  to  suspect  the  grave  nature  of  the  disease 
which  impended.     By  and  by  a  slight  fever  occurs. 

*  See  article  Typhoid  Fever,  System  of  Practical  Medicine,  1885,  Lea  Broi. 
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In  exceptional  instances  typhoid  fever  begins  with  a  chill  followed  by 
pronounced  fever.  It  occurred  in  three  of  the  fourteen  cases  observed 
by  Prof.  Jacobi,  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  This  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  with  such  commencement  than  I  observed  in  the  epidemic  of  1882 
or  have  since  observed,  but  the  cases  in  Bellevue  seem  to  have  been 
unusually  severe,  since  five  of  the  fourteen  died. 

The  febrile  movement,  which  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced, 
remits,  but  does  not  cease  in  the  morning,  and  has  evening  exacerba- 
tions. After  the  first  week  of  fever  the  remissions  are  less  marked,  but 
the  fever  is  not  uniform  at  any  period  in  its  course.  Hence  some  of 
our  ablest  writers  on  diseases  of  children  continue  to  designate  typhoid 
fever  of  children  remittent  fever,  fully  aware  of  its  identity  with  typhoid 
fever  of  the  adult.  As  the  case  advances,  the  appetite  fails,  all  solid 
food  being  refused,  and  liquid  food  being  taken  more  from  thirst  than 
hunger.  The  tongue  in  the  first  week,  and  in  some  patients  throughout 
the  course  of  the  disease,  is  covered  with  a  light  moist  fur,  while  in 
others  having  a  graver  type  of  the  fever  the  tongue  after  the  first  week 
is  dry  and  brown.  During  the  prodromic  period,  and  in  the  first  week, 
the  bowels  act  regularly,  or  are  slightly  relaxed,  and  they  are  readily 
affected  by  purgative  medicines.  After  the  first  week  there  is  in  most 
children  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  which  requires  now  and  then  the  use 
of  astringents,  the  stools  being  watery  and  brown,  or  dark  yellow.  The 
abdominal  walls  are  seldom  retracted,  but  prominent,  especially  after 
the  first  week,  in  consequence  of  meteorism,  which  is  present  in  children 
as  well  as  adults.  Sometimes  there  is  apparent  tenderness,  when  pres- 
sure is  made  over  the  right  iliac  region,  but  this  must  not  be  confounded 
with  hyperaesthesia,  which  is  common  in  the  commencement  of  febrile 
diseases  in  children,  and  which  is  observed  especially  upon  the  abdomen, 
chest,  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs. 

The  respiration  in  the  first  week  is  slightly  accelerated,  as  it  is  in  all 
febrile  diseases.  In  the  second  week,  and  subsequently  when  bron- 
chitis is  developed,  the  respiration  is  ordinarily  more  accelerated,  though 
not  in  a  marked  degree,  unless  in  those  exceptional  instances  in  which 
there  is  an  abundant  collection  of  mucus  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes. 
A  cough  is  often  present,  dependent  on  the  bronchitis,  and  varying  in 
character  according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  fever  it  is  infrequent,  or  lacking;  at  a  later  stage 
it  is  more  frequent,  and  not  so  dry,  though  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity 
the  amount  of  expectoration  is  inconsiderable.  Hypostatic  congestion, 
oedema,  hypostatic  pneumonia,  splenization,  or  thickening  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  and  collapse,  which  may,  and  some  of  which  not  infrequently  do 
occur  in  the  advanced  disease,  increase,  more  or  less,  the  frequency  of 
the  respiration  and  the  cough,  and  modify  the  physical  signs. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  week,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  from  100  to  110  or 
115.  It  gradually  becomes  more  accelerated,  numbering  in  the  second 
week  123  or  more;  in  grave  cases  even  160.  The  more  frequent 
the  pulse,  the  greater  the  danger  and  more  unfavorable  the  prognosis. 
During  the  exacerbations  the  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  is  15  or 
20  more  than  in  the  remissions.  The  change  in  temperature  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  pulse,  being  from  1°  to  2°  higher  in  the  ex- 
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acerbation  than  remission.  The  extremes  of  temperature  in  cases  of 
ordinary  severity  aro  about  101°  to  104°.  A  temperature  above  105° 
shows  a  grave,  probably  a  fatal  type  of  the  disease,  or  else  a  serious 
complication. 

There  is  great  variation  as  regards  the  symptoms  referable  to  the 
nervous  system.  Headache  is  common  in  the  prodromic  and  initial 
stages,  after  which  it  ceases.  A  few  are  delirious  even  from  an  early 
period,  screaming  loudly,  or  muttering  incoherently,  but  the  majority 
are  quiet,  having,  indeed,  a  degree  of  mental  dulness,  but  being  able  to 
appreciate  questions  when  aroused,  and  answering  correctly.  Subsultus 
tendinum  and  carphologia,  which  some  exhibit,  show  that  there  is  pro- 
found disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  Epistaxis  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  first  week,  as  in  the  adult,  but  is  not  abundant. 

The  rose-colored  eruption  appears  in  children  as  well  as  adults  between 
the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  but  is  more  frequently  absent  in  the  former 
than  the  later ;  sometimes  the  number  of  spots  is  less  than  half  a  dozen. 
Sudamina  are  common  in  the  second  and  third  weeks,  and  perspirations 
may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  but  without  ameliora- 
tion of  symptoms.  More  or  less  deafness  is  common,  being  in  most 
instances  a  purely  nervous  symptom,  without,  therefore,  any  structural 
change  in  the  ear,  but  it  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  by  certain 
writers,  that  it  sometimes  results  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  or  external  meatus,  or  from  a  weakened  and  flabbv 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  ear. 

The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  uniform  ;  while  mild  cases  may 
end  in  two  weeks,  those  of  a  severer  type  continue  three  or  even  four. 
The  patient  becomes  progressively  more  emaciated  and  feeble.  In  pro- 
tracted and  severe  cases  his  condition  seems  very  unpromising  to  one 
not  familiar  with  the  clinical  history  of  the  fever.  Pale,  emaciated,  and 
feeble,  probably  passing  his  evacuations  in  bed,  taking  little  notice  of 
objects  around  him,  he  presents,  at  the  close  of  the  third  week,  an 
appearance  of  helplessness,  notwithstanding  the  best  of  nursing,  and 
the  constant  employment  of  sustaining  measures,  which  is  truly  dis- 
couraging. 

Complications. — The  chief  complications  of  typhoid  fever  are 
broncho-pneumonia,  already  sufficiently  described,  enteritis,  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  otitis,  parotiditis,  and  muguet.  In  one  in- 
stance I  lost  a  patient  about  ten  years  old,  in  whom  the  fever  had 
nearly  terminated,  by  the  sudden  accession  of  croup.  There  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  ordinary  cases,  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages,  and  of  the  intestines,  especially,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  patches  of  Peyer.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  under 
circumstances  which  may  arise  in  the  fever  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mucous  inflammations,  the  bronchitis  and  enteritis  may  so 
increase  as  to  constitute  complications.  They  are  the  most  frequent  of 
the  serious  complications. 

Feeble  action  of  the  heart,  common  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  which  after  the  second  week  is  partly  attributable  to  granulo-fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  which  is  frequent  in 
grave  forms  of  the  infectious  diseases,  obviously  favors  the  occurrence 
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of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  congestion.  Hence  the  proneness  in  these 
cases  of  the  inflammation  to  extend  downward  from  the  larger  to  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  and  to  the  lungs,  so  that  broncho-pneumonia 
becomes  an  occasional  very  grave  complication. 

In  the  child  as  well  as  adult  with  this  disease,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  in  the  vicinity  of  Peyer*s  patches  is 
frequently  thickened  and  hyperaemic,  a  true  intestinal  catarrh.  We 
can  readily  understand  how  under  certain  circumstances  this  may 
become  aggravated,  so  as  to  constitute  an  intestinal  inflammation  of 
considerable  extent  and  gravity,  a  severe  entero-colitis,  so  that  the  local 
symptoms  predominate  over  the  constitutional  and  aggravate  the  later. 

In  the  adult,  as  is  well  known,  the  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands 
becoming  more  and  more  prominent  by  proliferation  of  the  cellular 
elements  (the  lymphoid  cells),  begin  to  ulcerate  in  the  second  week,  and 
slough  in  the  third,  forming  the  typhoid  ulcer,  which  is  slow  in  healing, 
and  aids  in  keeping  up  the  diarrhoeal  state.  Such  destructive  or 
necrotic  inflammation  is  rare  in  young  children,  but  it  may  occur  in 
those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  therefore  an  occasional  accident,  Hillier 
met  four  cases  in  thirty  of  the  fever.  It  indicates  the  presence  of  ulcers 
upon  the  surface  of  the  intestines.  The  younger  the  child,  the  less  the 
liability  to  it.     Some,  in  whom  it  has  occurred,  recover,  but  others  die. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  more  mre  in  children  than  in  adults,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  already  made,  that  intestinal  ulceration  is 
less  frequent  and  extensive  in  them.  Statistics  show  that  perforation 
occurs  only  once  in  232  cases.  Therefore,  as  perforation  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease,  this  inflammation  is  a  rare 
complication.  Peritonitis  may,  however,  occur  in  typhoid  fever  with- 
out perforation.  In  one  such  case  (an  adult)  in  the  fever  wards  attached 
to  Charity  Hospital,  local  peritonitis  with  fibrinous  exudation  occurred 
opposite  two  ulcerated  patches  of  Peyer,  the  ulcers  extending  nearly  to 
the  peritoneum,  but  not  perforating.  The  lesions  observed  in  this  case 
throw  light  on  those  cases  of  peritonitis  complicating  typhoid  fever 
which  recover,  the  cause  of  which  has  received  a  difierent  explanation. 

In  advanced  and  greatly  debilitated  cases,  thrush  sometimes  appears 
in  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  the  fauces.  It  is  always  an 
unfavorable  prognostic  symptom  in  children  suffering  from  chronic  or 
protracted  disease.  Parotiditis  is  also  a  rare  complication.  Otitis, 
commencing  with  pain,  and  producing  a  discharge  which  may  continue 
for  weeks,  is  not  rare,  though  less  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The 
otitis  is  commonly  external,  but  it  may,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  ex^tend 
to  the  middle  ear. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  more  difficult  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
the  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  diflSculty.  In  infants  protracted 
entero-colitis,  with  febrile  action  and  dry  furred  tongue,  cannot  in  cer- 
tain cases  be  positively  diagnosticated  from  typhoid  fever  by  the  symp- 
toms and  clinical  history.  Typhoid  fever  is  believed,  however,  to  be 
rare  at  this  age,  for  an  infant  nourished  at  the  breast,  and  rarely  drink- 
ing from  a  cup,  is  very  seldom  exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
When,  however,  as  now  and  then  happens,  a  young  child  presents  the 
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symptoms  characteristic  of  protracted  subacute  entero-colitis,  or  typhoid 
fever,  and  older  members  of  the  household  have  the  fever,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  case  is  one  of  the  latter  disease,  and  it  should  be 
treated  accordingly. 

Even  in  older  children  typhoid  fever  is  frequently  mistaken  for  simple 
subacute  enteritis,  or  entero-colitis,  or  vice  versd.  The  following  facts 
aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  total  loss  of 
appetite,  while  in  the  subacute  intestinal  inflammation  food  is  not 
entirely  refused.  Diarrhoea  commences  early  in  the  inflammation, 
while  in  the  fever  it  is  not  ordinarily  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days. 
Abdominal  tenderness  in  the  fever  is  not  appreciable,  or  is  located  in 
the  right  iliac  region ;  in  the  other  disease  it  is  general  over  the  abdo- 
men, or  located  in  the  umbilical  region.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is 
bronchitis  with  a  cough  which  is  absent  in  the  inflammation.  In 
typhoid  fever  there  are  certain  other  symptoms,  more  or  fewer  of  which 
are  present  in  most  cases,  and  which  do  not  occur  in  the  intestinal 
diseases,  except  as  a  coincidence;  for  example,  headache,  epistaxis, 
stupor,  delirium,  and  perhaps  the  rose-colored  spots. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis,  during  the  first  week, 
but  in  meningitis  there  is  more  constipation,  irritability  of  stomach,  and 
less  elevation  of  temperature.  Moreover,  in  meningitis,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  stage,  we  are  able  to  detect  patches  of  congestion  of  the 
features  coming  and  disappearing  suddenly ;  and  slight  inequality  of 
the  pupils,  or  their  oscillation  when  the  light  is  uniform ;  signs  which 
are  lacking  in  typhoid  fever.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  ophthalmoscope 
might  be  employed,  which  in  meningitis  discloses  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  retina,  oedema,  etc.,  anatomical  changes  which  do  not 
pertain  to  typhoid  fever. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  and  acute  tuberculosis 
may  be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  points.  In  tuberculosis 
there  is  cough,  with  some  acceleration  of  rospiration  from  the  first, 
without  epistaxis,  stupor,  or  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  without  the 
abdominal  symptoms  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  fever. 

Duration. — The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  varies  from  one  to  about 
five  weeks,  but  complications  which  may  arise  may  protract  the  febrile 
movement.  Henoch  states  that  in  eighty  cases  which  came  under  his 
observation,  the  duration  in  7  was  from  7  to  9  days,  in  30  from  10  to  15 
days,  in  31  from  15  to  23  days,  ii^i  7  from  23  to  35  days,  and  in  5 
from  35  to  49  days.  Recovery  from  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  is 
slow,  several  weeks  or  even  months  elapsing  before  complete  resto- 
ration to  health.  A.  tendency  to  diarrhoea  often  continues  several 
weeks  after  the  fever  proper  ceases,  necessitating  a  rigid  oversight  of 
the  diet,  and  the  occasional  employment  of  astringents.  The  milder 
the  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  the  less,  as  a  rule,  are  the  intestinal  lesions, 
and  since  ulcerations  of  Peyer's  patches  are  absent  or  slight  in  children, 
there  is  little  danger  from  this  source  in  them.  In  the  adult,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  intestinal  disease  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  source*?  of 
danger,  and  it  renders  convalescence  uncertain  and  protracted.  Henoch 
states  that  of  137  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  children  he  lost  only  16. 
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Prognosis. — A.  much  larger  percentage  of  children  recover  than  of 
adults.  Although  there  be  great  emaciation  with  loss  of  strength 
recovery  may  be  confidently  predicted,  provided  that  no  serious  com- 
plication occur.  In  fatal  cases  which  I  have  met,  the  unfavorable 
result  occurred,  as  a  rule,  from  the  complications,  rather  than  directly 
from  the  malady.  The  condition  in  which  severe  typhoid  fever  leaves 
a  patient  is  favorable  for  the  development  of  tubercles,  and  now  and  then 
they  occur,  disappointing  our  expectations  and  prediction  of  recovery. 

TREATMENT. — Typhoid  fever,  like  typhus,  cannot  be  abridged  by 
treatment,  and  the  indication  is  to  sustain  the  vital  powers,  diminish 
the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement,  and  to  control  any  uptoward 
•symptom  or  complication.  Quinia,  so  useful  in  malarial  diseases,  may 
be  administered  in  small  doses  for  its  tonic  effect,  and  as  an  aid  in  pro- 
moting digestion.  It  is  commonly  and  properly  prescribed  in  some 
convenient  vehicle  for  this  purpose,  but  it  does  not  antagonize  the 
typhoid,  as  it  does  the  malarial  poison.  Perturbating  medicines,  and 
especially  cathartics,  should  be  given  with  caution.  The  tendency  to 
intestinal  ulceration  and  hemorrhage,  and  the  anaemic  nature  of  the 
fever,  require  abstinence  from  or  cautious  use  of  such  agents.  A  tem- 
perature remaining  under  103°  usually  involves  little  danger.  If  it 
rise  above  that,  antipyretic  measures  should  be  employed.  The  use  of 
salicylate  of  sodium,  large  doses  of  quinine,  and  cold-water  ablutions, 
are  the  three  admissible  remedies  for  this  state.  The  salicylate  I  sus- 
pect impairs  the  appetite,  and  retards  digestion,  and  the  quinine  is  much 
less  efficient  as  an  antipyretic  in  this  fever  than  cold-water  bathing.  I 
therefore  order  the  nurse  to  bathe  frequently  the  forehead,  face,  hands, 
arms,  neck,  and  sometimes  the  chest,  with  cold  water,  to  which  it  is 
proper  to  add  alcohol  or  some  spirituous  lotion.  A  cloth  wrung  out  of 
ice  water  or  an  ice  bag  should  be  applied  over  the  head,  and  the  hands 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  a  considerable  time  in  a  wash  bowl  containing  the 
lotion,  which  is  always  grateful  to  the  patient.  The  water  treatment 
thus  applied  will  usually  reduce  the  temperature  one,  two,  or  three 
degrees  within  a  few  hours. 

In  all  cases  of  typhoid,  as  in  other  essential  fevers,  free  ventilation  is 
required  from  an  open  window,  and  the  bedding  and  body  linen  should 
be  changed  every  day. 

Observations  made  during  the  last  dozen  years  appear  to  show  that 
the  mineral  acids  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  fever. 

The  dilute  nitric,  muriatic,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  should  be  given 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and,  if  possible,  through  a  glass  tube  so  as  to 
protect  the  teeth.  I  have  recently  administered  the  dilute  muriatic  acid 
in  the  acidulated  liquid  pepsin  prepared  by  Mr.  Kress,  of  Fifty-second 
Street  and  Broadway,  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  One  ounce 
of  the  liquid  contains  30  min.  of  the  dilute  acid,  and  one  teaspoonful 
can  be  given  every  third  hour  to  a  patient  of  five  years.  The  scanty 
secretion  of  gastric  juices  in  this  disease,  the  poor  appetite  and  slow 
digestion,  indicate  the  need  of  such  medicine,  and  thus  far  the  result  has 
been  good. 

If  the  pulse  be  rapid  and  weak,  or  fluctuating,  digitalis  meets  the 
special  indication,  and  it  can  be  administered  with  or  between  the  doaes 
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of  quinine.  As  there  is  great  proneness  to  diarrhoea  and  intestinal 
ulceration,  the  selection  of  the  proper  diet  is  important,  and  of  all  the 
dietetic  articles  milk  is  the  one  upon  which  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  patient.  While  it  contains  the  desired  nutriment  it 
is  easy  of  digestion,  and  possesses,  when  fresh  and  of  good  quality,  no 
irritating  property  which  would  aggravate  the  intestinal  disease.  The 
meat  broths  or  juices,  fresh  eggs  beaten  up  in  milk,  farinaceous  foods,  as 
barley,  wheat,  or  rice  flour  in  the  milk,  are  proper  adjuvants  to  the  milk 
diet.  The  dry  state  of  the  mouth,  and  scanty  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
probably  also  of  the  pancreatic  juice  by  which  starch  is  digested,  show, 
however,  that  only  a  moderate  amount  of  farinaceous  food  can  be  assim- 
ilated during  the  fever.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  cold 
water  in  moderate  quantity. 

Mild  cases  of  typhoid  fever  do  not  require  alcoholic  stimulants,  but 
they  are  useful  in  severe  cases  in  the  form  of  wine  whey  or  milk  punch, 
especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  and  during  convalescence. 
When  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick,  the  mind  wandering,  and  the  fingers 
tremulous,  the  regular  and  judicious  use  of  alcohol  aids  materially  in 
sustaining  the  vital  powers  during  the  critical  period. 

The  complications  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  fever  require 
prompt  treatment.  For  diarrhoea  opium  and  bismuth  are  needed;  for 
intestinal  hemorrhage  an  ice  bag  over  the  right  iliac  region,  and  intern- 
ally opium  with  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  a  large  dose  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  cr  small  and  repeated  doses  of  turpentine.  A  one-grain  ergot ine 
pill  every  fourth  hour  to  a  child  of  eight  years,  also  aids  in  arresting 
the  hemorrhage.  But  intestinal  hemorrhage  as  a  result  of  typhoid 
ulcerations  is  much  more  rare  in  children  than  in  adults.  Bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  require  mildly  irritating  poultices,  with  the  oil-silk 
jacket. 

Typhoid  fever  may  relapse,  but  the  second  attack  is  commonly  milder 
than  the  first.  Nevertheless  on  account  of  the  liability  to  its  return, 
the  patient  should  be  quiet  and  free  from  perturbating  influences  during 
convalescence. 

To  guard  against  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  stools  should  always 
be  promptly  disinfected,  by  adding  to  the  night-stool  carbolic  acid  and 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  the  chlorides,  and  all 
soilcxl  linen  should  be  placed  in  boiling  water. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

CEREBRO  SPINAL  FEVER. 

Several  years  ago,  before  New  York  physicians  had  any  personal 
experience  with  cerebro-spinal  fever,  an  outbreak  of  it  of  moderate 
extent  occurred  at  or  near  Long  Branch,  and  from  its  pr6ximity, 
physicians  were  apprehensive  that  it  might  enter  New  York.  Very 
interesting  discussions  consequently  took  place  in  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine concerning  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  malady,  and  theories  crude 
and  unfounded,  in  consequence  of  inexperience,  were  then  expressed. 
Unfortunately  the  fears  of  physicians  who  participated  in  that  discus- 
sion have  been  realized.  The  disease  entered  this  city  in  the  autumn 
of  1871,  appearing  first  among  the  horses  of  the  large  stables  of  the 
stage  and  car  lines,  disabling  and  destroying  many  of  them.  In 
December,  1871,  it  commenced  among  the  people,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  not  been  absent  from  the  city.  Its  unknown  cause,  which  in 
country  towns  soon  dies  out  or  becomes  inoperative,  from  lack  of  the 
conditions  which  sustain  and  perpetuate  it,  finds  in  this  great  assem- 
blage of  people,  and  in  the  state  of  the  streets  and  domiciles,  the 
conditions  fiivorable  for  its  development  and  sustenance,  so  that  cerebro- 
spinal fever  is  now  fully  established  with  us.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
scourges  of  childhood,  destroying  many  lives  each  year,  and  injuring 
irreparably,  by  deafness  or  in  other  ways,  many  who  recover.  We  are 
now  much  better  prepared,  by  sad  experience,  to  discuss  this  disease 
than  were  those  physicians  who  participated  in  the  debates  alluded  to 
above. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  clinical  history  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  and  from  recent  discoveries  touching  the  parasitic  origin 
of  several  of  the  common  constitutional  maladies,  that  the  obscure  and 
mysterious  cause  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  will  yet  be  discovered  by  mi- 
croscopical and  clinical  research.  Leyden,  indeed,  has  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  CenUf,  Klin.  Med.y  p.  61,  a  paper  on  the  micro- 
coccus of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  M.  Ernest  Gandier'  states  that 
he  has  discovered  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  a  patient,  examined  fresh 
and  with  "antiseptic  precautions,'*  micrococci  in  great  abundance.  Bat 
proof  is  lacking  that  these  micrococci  sustain  a  causative  relation  to 
the  disease. 

At  the  debates  in  the  Academy  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
cause  might  not  reside  in  the  cereals  or  some  other  agricultural  products. 
This  is  improbable,  for  of  two  adjacent  localities,  in  which  the  diet  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  same,  one  escapes  and  the  other  is  visited  by  the 
epidemic.  The  disease  ceases  after  a  time,  although  the  food  of  the 
people  remains  unchanged.      Infants  at  the  breast  having  only   the 

*  Rev.  M^icale,  June  8, 1882 ;  New  York  Medical  Record,  September  9.  1882. 
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mother's  milk  arc  sometimes  affected,  and  likewise  certain  animals 
whose  food  is  very  different  from  that  of  man,  and  finally  the  most 
careful  examinations  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  any  dietetic  cause 
of  the  malady.  That  the  cause  does  not  emanate  from  the  soil,  directly 
at  least,  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  many  epidemics  commence  in  the 
winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  that  they  occur  in  localities  where 
there  is  every  kind  of  soil  and  the  most  diverse  geological  formations. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  cause,  whatever  its  origin  and  nature,  resides 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  enters  the  system  through  those  channels  which 
receive  air.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Welch  writes  to  me  on  this  subject: 
"  Worthy  of  consideration,  though  unproven,  is  the  view  of  Medin,  that 
the  infectious  material  is  absorbed  by  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  which,  according  to  Key  and  Ketzius,  communicate 
on  the  one  side  with  the  atmosphere  through  openings  between  the  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  subarachnoid  spaces  at  the 
base  of  the  brain." 

Among  the  conditions  which  are  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  fever,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  predisposing  to  it, 

Fio.  25. 


we  may  mention  the  winter  season.  Statistics  collected  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  show  that  while  166  epidemics  occurred  in 
the  six  months  commencing  with  December,  only  50  were  in  the 
remaining  six  months  of  the  year.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Prof. 
Hirsch,  which  were  collected  mainly  from  Central  Europe,  57  epidemics 
were  in  winter  or  winter  and  spring,  11  in  spring,  5  between  spring  and 
autumn,  4  commenced  in  autumn  and  extended  into  winter,  or  into  winter 
and  the  ensuing  spring,  and  6  lasted  the  entire  year.  I  suspect  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  Hirsch  is  correct,  that  the  excess  of  epi- 
demics in  the  winter  months  is  due  mainly  to  the  greater  crowding  and 
less  ventilation  in  the  domiciles  during  the  cold  than  warm  months, 
especially  among  European  peasantry.  In  New  York  City,  where  the 
state  of  the  domiciles  is  about  the  same  the  year  round,  the  season 
appears  to  exert  little  influence  on  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

All  observers  have  remarked  the  fact  that  anti-hygienic  conditions 
increase  the  liability  to  cerebro-spinal  fever ;  in  other  words,  produce 
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such  a  state  of  system  that  it  more  readily  yields  to  the  morbific  influ 
enee  and  contracts  the  malady.  Hence  soldiers  in  barracks  and  the 
poor  in  tenement  houses  suffer  most  severely  when  the  epidemic  is  pre- 
vailing. In  New  York  City  the  fact  is  often  remarked  that  multiple 
cases  occur  for  the  most  part  where  obvious  unsanitary  conditions  exist, 
as  in  apartments  which  are  unusually  crowded  and  filthy,  or  in  tene- 
ment-houses around  which  refiise  matter  has  collected,  or  which  have 
defective  drainage.  The  interesting  chart  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Moreau  Morris  for  the  Health  Board,  shows  that  comparatively 
few  cases  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of  1872  in  those  portions  of  the  city 
where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  good.  Anti-hygienic  conditions  prob- 
ably predispose  to  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  to 
other  grave  epidemic  disease,  as,  for  example,  to  Asiatic  cholera,  whose 
ravages  are  chiefly  where  hygienic  requirements  are  most  neglected. 
We  will  presently  relate  striking  examples  which  show  how  foul  air 
increases  the  number  and  malignancy  of  cases. 

Is  Cerebro-spinal  Fever  Contagious? — It  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  from  their  obsen^a- 
tions,  that  it  is  either  not  contagious  or  is  contagious  in  only  a  slight 
degree.  It  is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur  without  the 
possibility  of  personal  communication.  Thus,  in  the  commencement  of 
an  epidemic,  the  first  patients  are  affected  here  and  there,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  often  miles  apart,  and  throughout  an  epidemic,  usually 
only  one  is  seized  in  a  family.  Children  may  be  around  the  bedside  of 
the  patient,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  room  without  restriction,  and  yet 
we  can  confidently  predict  that  none  of  them  will  contract  the  malady, 
if  there  be  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  none  of  the  conditions 
of  insalubrity  exist  within  or  around  the  domicile.  Moreover,  when 
multiple  cases  occur  in  a  family,  the  disease  begins  at  such  irregular 
intervals  in  the  different  patients,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  most 
instances  that  it  is  not  communicated  from  one  to  the  other,  but,  like 
the  fevers  from  marsh  miasm,  is  produced  by  exposure  to  the  same 
morbific  cause,  existing  outside  the  individuals,  but  within  or  around 
the  premises.  Thus  in  the  Brown  family  treated  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
G.  Sewall,^  of  New  York.  The  first  child  sickened  January  30th,  and 
subsequently  the  remaining  five  children  at  intervals  respectively  of 
five,  seven,  eleven,  twenty-five,  and  forty-five  days.  That  so  many 
were  affected  in  one  family  was  attributed  by  the  doctor  to  the  filthy 
state  of  the  house  and  the  bad  plumbing,  which  allowed  the  free  escape 
of  sewer-gas.  In  my  own  praxjtice,  in  the  family  which  suffered  the 
most  severely  of  all,  four  patients  were  seized  in  succession,  and  yet 
I  could  see  no  evidence  of  contagiousness.  The  family  occupied  a 
small  plot  of  ground,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  by  one  hundred,  and 
their  occupation  was  to  prepare  for  the  meat-market  what  is  known  as 
head-cheese.  They  lived  on  the  second  floor  of  the  two-story  wooden 
house  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on.  At  the  time  of  the  sickness 
the  shop  contained  four  hundred  heads  of  animals  from  which  the 
meat  for  the  cheese  was  obtained,  and  evidently  more  or  less  decaying 
animal  matter  was  present     The  occupation  and  surroundings  of  this 
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family  afforded  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so  many  were 
attacked.  Two  workmen  contracted  the  disease  within  about  one  week 
of  each  other,  and  were  removed  from  the  house.  Four  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  the  malady  in  the  workman  who  was  first  attacked, 
on  January  26th,  one  child  sickened  with  it,  and  died  on  February  1st. 
Fifteen  days  subsequently  (February  16th)  a  second  child  was  attacked 
by  it,  and  after  a  tedious  sickness  finally  recovered.  The  long  and 
irregular  intervals  between  these  cases  indicate  that  the  disease  was  not 
contracted  by  one  from  the  other.  The  important  factor  in  causing  so 
severe  an  outbreak  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  this  family  was  probably 
the  miasm  produced  by  such  an  occupation  in  the  house  where  the 
family  resided,  with  neglect  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  that  cerebro  spinal  fever  is  either  non- 
contagious, or  very  feebly  contagious,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  cases  occur  singly  in  families,  although  there  is 
no  isolation  of  the  patients.  The  following  are  the  statistics  relating  to 
this  point  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed  since  cerebro-spinal  fever 
commenced  in  New  York,  in  1871 :  Single  cases  occurred  in  seventy 
families ;  dual  cases  occurred  in  nine  families ;  three  cases  occurred  in 
one  fiimily,  and  four  cases  in  one  family.  Intercourse  with  the  sick- 
room was  unrestricted  in  all  these  families,  so  that  children  frequently 
went  out  and  in,  and  sometimes  assisted  in  the  nursing. 

The  most  striking  example  of  apparent  contagiousness  which  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  was  related  by  Hirsch,  and  is  quoted  by  von 
Ziemssen.  A  young  man  sickened  with  cerebro-spinal  fever  on  Feb- 
ruary 8th.  The  woman  who  nursed  him  returned  to  her  home  in  a 
neighboring  village  and  there  died  of  the  same  disease  on  February  2Gth. 
To  her  funeral  mourners  came  from  a  neighboring  township,  and  after 
their  return  home  three  of  them  died  with  the  same  disease,  one  within 
twenty-four  hours,  another  on  March  4th,  and  a  third  on  the  7th. 

In  one  instance  only  in  my  practice  did  the  facts  point  to  contagious- 
ness. A  boy  of  twelve  years  died  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  was  buried 
on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  On  Monday  the  mother  washed  the  linen  and 
bedclothes  of  the  boy,  which  had  accumulated  and  were  in  a  very  filthy 
state.  Two  days  subsequently  she  was  attacked,  and  her  infant  soon 
afterward,  both  perishing.  The  state  of  the  bedding  and  apartments 
in  this  house,  as  seen  by  myself,  was  such  as  would  be  likely  to  concen- 
trate and  intensify  the  poison,  rendering  it  peculiarly  active,  for  they 
were  very  dirty,  and  the  mother,  exhausted  by  her  long  and  incessant 
.watching  and  lack  of  sleep,  and  depressed  by  grief,  rendered  her  system 
more  liable  to  the  disease  by  her  self-imposed  duties  on  the  day  after  the 
funeral.  One  in  her  state  of  mind  and  body,  standing  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  a  day  over  the  bedclothes  and  bedding  of  her  child,  soiled 
by  the  excreta,  would  certainly  be  in  a  condition  to  contract  the  disease 
if  it  were  m  any,  even  in  the  lowest  degree,  contagious.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  upon  this  important  subject,  the  evi- 
dence leads  us  to  believe  that  with  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
and  the  suppression  of  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  an  infected  domicile, 
those  who  are  in  a  good  state  of  body  and  mind  will  not  contract  the 
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disease,  but  in  the  opposite  conditions  it  is  not  improbable  that  th^ 
poison  may  be  so  intensified,  and  the  system  rendered  so  liable  to  receive 
the  prevailing  malady,  through  impairment  of  the  general  health  and 
diminished  resisting  power,  that  cerebro-spinal  fever  may,  though  rarely, 
be  communicated  either  by  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  by  exhalations 
from  his  surface,  or  from  soiled  clothing.  If  so,  it  of  course  possesses  a 
low  degree  of  contagiousness. 

The  occurrence  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals 
is  a  very  interesting  fact,  especially  as  the  question  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  it  may  not  be  communicated  from  them  to  man.  In  the  epi- 
demic of  1811  in  Vermont,  according  to  Dr.  Gallop,  even  the  foxes 
seemed  to  be  aflFected,  so  that  they  were  killed  in  numbers  near  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  Cerebro-spinal  fever,  previously  unknown 
in  New  York  City,  began,  as  stated  above,  in  1871,  among  the  horses 
in  the  large  stables  of  the  city  car  and  stage  lines,  disabling  many  and 
proving  very  fatal,  while  among  the  people  the  epidemic  did  not  properly 
commence  till  January,  1872,  although  a  few  isolated  cases  occurred  in 
December  of  1871.  No  evidence  exists,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the 
disease  was,  in  any  instance,  communicated  by  these  animals  to  man. 
Those  who  had  charge  of  the  infected  horses,  as  the  veterinary  surgeons 
and  stablemen,  did  not  contract  the  malady,  certainly  not  more  frequently 
than  others  who  were  not  so  exposed.  Although  we  may  admit  slight 
contagiousness,  there  has  probably  been  no  well-established  example  of 
the  transmission  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from  animals  to  man.  If  trans- 
mission ever  does  occur,  it  is  so  rare  that  practically  no  account  need  be 
made  of  it. 

In  some  instances  we  are  able  to  discover  an  exciting  cause.  An 
individual  whose  system  is  aflfected  by  the  epidemic  influence,  may 
perhaps  escape  by  a  quiet  and  regular  mode  of  life,  but  if  there  be  any 
unusual  excitement,  or  the  normal  functional  activity  of  the  system  be 
seriously  disturbed,  an  outbreak  of  the  malady  may  occur.  Among  the 
exciting  causes  wo  may  mention  over-work  and  lack  of  sleep,  &tigue, 
mental  excitement,  depressing  emotions,  prolonged  abstinence  from  food 
followed  by  over-eating,  and  the  use  of  indigestible  and  improper  food. 
Thus  in  one  instance  among  my  cases,  a  delicate  young  woman,  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  departments  in  a  well-known  Broadway  store,  was 
anxious  and  excited,  and  her  energies  overtaxed,  at  the  annual  reopen- 
ing. Within  a  day  or  two  subsequently  the  disease  began.  Another 
patient,  a  boy,  was  seized  after  a  day  of  unusual  excitement  and  exposure, 
having  in  the  meantime  bathed  in  the  Hudson  when  the  weather  was 
quite  cool.  Those  children  have  seemed  to  me  especially  liable  to  be 
attacked  who  were  subjected  to  the  severe  discipline  of  the  public 
schools,  returning  home  fatigued  and  hungry  and  eating  heartily  at  a 
late  hour.  In  one  instance  which  I  observed,  a  school-girl,  ten  years 
of  age,  returned  from  school  excited  and  crying  because  she  had  &iled 
in  her  examination  and  had  not  been  promoted.  In  the  evening,  after 
she  had  closely  studied  her  lessons,  the  fever  began  with  violent  headache. 

Dr.  Frothingham^  writes  as  follows  of  the  brigade  in  which  cerebro- 
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spinal  fever  occurred  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac:  "Under  General 
Butterfield,  a  stern  disciplinarian,  .  .  .  the  men  were  drilled  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  powers,  often  to  exhaustion.  I  did  not  at  the 
time  recognize  this  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  question,  but  I  learnt 
that  in  the  present  epidemic  in  Pennsylvania  the  attack  generally  fol- 
lows unusual  exertion  and  exposure  to  cold." 

Many  observers  have  noticed  that  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  depres- 
sion and  excitement  are  important  factors  in  causing  an  attack  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  when  this  disease  is  epidemic.  Dr.  Gallop,  in  his  history 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  as  it  occurred  in  Vermont  in  1811,  directs 
attention  to  the  severity  of  the  cases  among  the  troops  under  General 
Dearborn,  who  were  fetigued  by  marches  and  greatly  dispirited  on 
account  of  a  repulse  which  they  had  just  sustained  from  the  British.  In 
one  case,  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  a  boy,  six  years  and  eleven 
months  of  age,  was  punished  at  school  and  came  home  with  cheeks 
flushed  from  excitement,  the  excitement  continuing  during  the  ensuing 
night.  On  the  following  day  cerebro-spinal  fever  began  with  vomiting 
and  chilliness,  the  attack  ending  fatally  on  the  seventeenth  day.  In  an- 
other case,  which  was  related  to  me  by  the  mother  and  the  physician,  the 
patient^  a  bright  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  of  nervous  temperament,  and 
forward  in  her  studies,  had  been  much  excited  in  competing  for  a  prize 
in  athletic  exercises.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  violent  thunder- 
storm occurred,  and  after  a  severe  clap  she  started  from  bed,  pallid  and 
excited,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  she  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
The  disease  began  immediately  after  this,  and  terminated  fatally  on  the 
fifth  day. 

Sex. — It  is  stated  by  certain  writers  that  more  males  are  affected 
than  females.  Tlje  statistics  of  hospitals  and  camps  show  this  ;  for  men 
subject  to  lives  of  hardship  are  especially  liable  to  be  attacked,  but  in 
family  practice,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  are  'children, 
the  number  of  males  and  females  is  about  equal.  Thus  in  105  cases, 
occurring  chiefly  in  my  practice,  but  a  few  of  them  in  the  practice  of  two 
other  physicians  of  this  city,  I  find  that  59  were  males  and  46  females. 
Ninety-one  of  these  were  children.  In  New  York  City,  during  the 
epidemic  of  1872,  905  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  were  reported  to 
the  Health  Board  between  January  1st  and  November  1st,  and  of  these 
48-4  were  males  and  421  females.  Dr.  Sanderson's  statistics  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  provinces  around  the  Vistula,  the  cases  being  chiefly 
children,  give  also  but  a  slight  excess  of  males.  Probably,  therefore,  in 
the  same  conditions  and  occupations  of  life  the  sexes  are  equally  liable 
to  contract  this  malady,  and  the  excess  of  males  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  lead  a  more  irregular  life,  and  are  more  subject  to  privations  and 
exposures.  That  soldiers  on  duty  or  in  barracks  have  been  attacked 
while  families  in  the  vicinity  escape,  thus  increasing  the  proportion  of 
male  cases,  must  be  due  to  irregularities,  hardships,  and  perhaps  the 
lack  of  sanitary  regulations  in  the  mode  of  their  life. 

Age. — Children,  as  already  stated,  are  much  more  apt  to  contract 
cerebro-spinal  fever  than  adults.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
N.  Y.  Health  Board  relating  to  the  age  of  the  cases  during  the  epidemio 
of  1872 : 
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Under  1  year 125 

From    1  to    6  years 336 

From    6  to  10    " 204 

From  10  to  15    *' 106 

From  15  to  20    «*         .        .        . 54 

From  20  to  80    " 79 

Over  30  years 71 

Total 975 

In  the  cases  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  in  a  few  cases 
in  the  practice  of  other  physicians  added  to  mine,  I  find  that  the  ages 
were  as  follows : 

Under  1  year 16 

From    1  to    8  years 27 

Frc.m    8  to    5    " ' .        .         .         .25 

From    6  to  10    »' 20 

From  10  to  16    " 10 

Over  15  years 15 

Total 113 

In  my  practice,  therefore,  three-fourths  of  the  cases  have  been  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  and  the  statistics  of  epidemics  in  other  localities 
correspond  with  mine  in  giving  a  large  excess  of  cases  in  childhood. 
Thus  Dr.  Sanderson,  in  examining  the  records  of  deaths  in  one  epi- 
demic ascertained  that  two  hundred  and  eighteen  had  perished  un(ier 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  only  seventeen  above  that  age ;  and 
although  this  does  not  show  the  exact  ratio  of  children  to  adults  in  the 
entire  number  of  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  children  were  greatly  in 
excess. 

The  more  advanced  the  age  after  the  tenth  year,  the  less  the  liability 
to  this  malady,  so  that  very  few  who  have  passed  the  thirty-fifth  year 
are  attacked,  and  old  age  possesses  nearly  an  immunity.  In  New  York 
City,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  cerebro-spinal  fever  has  been  occurring 
since  1871,  only  two  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  which  had 
passed  the  fortieth  year.  The  age  of  one  was  forty-seven,  and  the  other 
sixty-three  years. 

Symptoms. — During  the  prevalence  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  cases  now 
and  then  occur  in  which  the  symptoms  are  mild  and  transient,  and  the 
health  is  soon  fully  restored.  It  seems  proper  to  regard  some,  at  least, 
of  these  as  genuine  but  aborted  forms  of  the  disease.  The  following 
cases  which  occurred  in  my  practice  may  be  cited  as  examples : 

A  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  previously  well,  was  taken  with  headache, 
vomiting,  and  moderate  febrile  movement,  on  April  2, 1872.  The  evacua- 
tions were  regular  and  no  local  cause  of  the  attack  could  be  discovered. 
On  the  following  day  the  symptoms  continued,  except  the  vomiting,  but 
he  seemed  somewhat  better.  On  April  4th  the  febrile  movement  was 
more  pronounced,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  was  drowsy  and  had  a  slight 
convulsion.  The  forward  movement  of  the  head  was  apparently  some- 
what restrained.  On  the  6th  the  symptoms  had  begun  to  abate,  and  in 
about  one  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  his  health  was  fully 
restored. 

A  boy,  aged  six,  was  well  till  the  second  week  in  May,  1872,  when  he 
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became  feverish  and  complained  of  headache.  At  my  first  visit,  on  May 
14th,  he  still  had  headache,  with  a  pulse  of  112.  The  pupils  were  sen- 
sitive to  light,  but  the  right  pupil  was  larger  than  the  left.  The  bromide 
and  iodide  of  potassium  were  prescribed,  with  moderate  counter-irritation 
behind  the  ears.  The  headache  and  febrile  movement  in  a  few  days 
abated,  the  equality  of  the  pupils  was  restored,  and  within  a  little  more 
than  one  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  he  fully  recovered. 

These  cases  occurred  when  the  epidemic  of  1872  was  at  its  height; 
but  if  the  symptoms  are  so  mild,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  short, 
as  in  these  two  cases,  the  diagnosis  must  sometimes  be  doubtful.  Ob- 
servers in  diflfcrcnt  epidemics  report  similar  cases,  and  as  the  symptoms, 
so  far  as  they  appeared  in  my  patients,  seemed  characteristic,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  regard  them  as  genuine  but  aborted  cases.  On  such 
patients  the  epidemic  influence  acts  so  feebly,  or  their  ability  to  resist  it 
is  so  great,  that  they  escape  with  a  short  and  trivial  ailment. 

Occasionally,  also,  during  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  we  meet 
patients  who  present  jnore  or  fewer  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  but 
in  so  mild  a  form  that  they  are  never  seriously  sick,  and  never  entirely 
lose  their  appetite,  but  the  disease,  instead  of  aborting,  continues  about 
the  usual  time. 

Thus,  on  January  4,  1873,  I  was  called  to  a  girl  aged  thirteen,  who 
had  been  seized  with  headache  followed  by  vomiting  in  the  last  week  in 
December.  During  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  or  till  nearly  March 
1st,  she  had  the  following  symptoms  :  Daily  paroxysmal  headache,  often 
most  severe  in  the  forenoon ;  neuralgic  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
and  sometimes  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  pulse  and  temperature  some- 
times nearly  normal,  and  at  other  times  accelerated  and  elevated,  both 
with  daily  variations ;  inequality  of  the  pupils,  the  right  being  larger 
than  the  left  during  a  portion  of  the  sickness.  The  patient  wjis  never 
so  ill  as  to  keep  the  bed,  usually  sitting  quietly  during  the  day  in  a 
chair  or  reclining  on  a  lounge,  and  she  never  fully  lost  her  appetite. 
Quinine  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  fever  or  paroxysms  of  pain. 
There  can,  in  ray  opinion,  be  little  doubt  that  this  girl  was  affected  by 
the  epidemic,  but  so  mildly  that  there  was,  for  a  considerable  time, 
much  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis. 

Cases  like  these,  in  which  the  disease  is  so  feebly  developed  that  the 
patient  is  never  seriously  sick,  though  unimportant  pathologically,  must 
be  recognized  in  a  treatise  on  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Mode  of  Commencement. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  rarely  begins  in  the 
forenoon  after  a  night  of  quiet  and  sound  sleep.  In  the  cases  which  I 
observed  in  the  severe  and  fotal  epidemic  of  1872,  and  in  the  thirty-six 
cases  of  which  I  have  records  observed  since  1872,  the  commencement 
was  almost  without  exception  between  mid-day  and  midnight.  The 
fact  that  this  disease  does  not  commence  after  the  repose  of  night,  till 
several  hours  of  the  day  have  passed,  shows  the  propriety  and  need  of 
enjoining  a  quiet  and  regular  mode  of  life,  free  from  excitement,  and 
with  sufficient  hours  of  sleep,  during  the  time  in  which  the  epidemic  is 
prevailing. 

The  commencement  is  usually  without  premonitory  stage,  and  sudden ; 
unlike,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  other  forms  of  meningitis,  which  come 
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on  gradually  and  are  preceded  by  symptoms  which,  if  rightly  interpreted, 
direct  attention  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Exceptionally  certain 
premonitions  occur  for  a  few  hours  or  days  before  the  advent  of  the 
disease,  such  as  languor,  chilliness,  etc.  Mild  cases  more  frequently 
begin  gradually,  and  with  certain  premonitions,  than  severe  cases.  The 
ordinary  mode  of  commencement  is  as  follows :  The  patient  is  seized 
with  vomiting,  headache,  and  perhaps  a  chill  or  chilliness,  so  that  there  is 
a  sudden  change  from  perfect  health  to  a  state  of  serious  sickness.  Rigor 
or  chilliness  is  a  common  initial  symptom,  especially  in  adult  patients. 
One  patient,  an  adult  female,  had  three  or  four  chills  of  considerable 
severity  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Children  often  have 
clonic  convulsions  in  place  of  the  chill,  or  immediately  after  it,  partial 
or  general,  slight  or  severe.  Stupor  more  or  less  profound,  or  less  fre- 
quently delirium  succeeds.  In  the  gravest  cases  semi-coma  occurs 
within  the  first  few  hours,  in  which  patients  are  with  difficulty  aroused, 
or  profound  coma,  which,  in  spite  of  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment, 
is  speedily  fatal.  Those  thus  stricken  down  by  the  violent  onset  of  the 
disease,  if  aroused  to  consciousness,  complain  of  severe  headache,  with 
or  without,  or  alternating  with  equally  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  some 
part  of  the  trunk,  or  in  one  of  the  extremities.  The  pain  frequently 
shifts  from  one  part  to  another.  Among  the  early  symptoms  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever  are  those  which  pertain  to  the  eye.  The  pupils  are  dilated, 
or  less  frequently  contracted,  and  they  respond  feebly,  or  not  at  all, 
to  light  if  the  attack  be  severe  and  dangerous  ;  often  they  oscillate,  and 
occasionally  one  is  larger  than  the  other.  Vomiting  with  little  apparent 
nausea,  and  often  projectile,  is  common  in  the  commencement  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  It  occurred  as  an  early  symptom  in  fifty-one  of  fifty-six 
cases  observed  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  In  ninty-seven  cases  occurring  in 
New  York,  most  of  them  observed  by  myself,  but  a  few  of  them  related 
to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  John  G.  Sewall,  vomiting  occurred  as  an  early 
symptom  in  sixty-eight  cases.  Its  absence  on  the  first  day  was  recorded 
in  only  three  cases,  while  in  the  remaining  twenty-seven  patients  the 
records  of  the  first  day  make  no  mention  of  its  presence  or  absence. 
It  was  probably  present  in  most  of  these  twenty-seven  cases  as  one  of 
the  first  symptoms. 

Since  the  epidemic  of  1872,  in  examining  patients  now  numbering 
thirty-six,  as  has  been  already  stated,  I  have  made  carefiil  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  commencement,  and  with  only  two  or  three  excep- 
tions the  previous  health  had  either  been  good,  or  if  symptoms  of  ill- 
health  antedated  the  cerebro-spinal  fever,  they  were  due  to  some  ailment 
entirely  distinct  from  this  disease.  In  a  bov  four  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  living  in  Broadway,  it  was  stated  to  me  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fever 
came  on  gradually,  with  pains  in  the  head  and  elsewhere ;  this  case  was 
mild  throughout,  and  the  patient  was  never  in  imminent  danger.  In 
nearly  all  the  cases,  if  the  patients  were  at  home  and  under  obser\'ation, 
the  exact  moment  of  the  beginning  of  the  disease  could  be  stated.  Thus 
a  man  aged  twenty-eight  returned  from  his  work  at  midday,  April  23, 
1883,  in  good  health  and  cheerful,  ate  a  hearty  meal  at  12  M.  and  at  1 
P.  M.  had  a  chill,  with  intense  headache  and  severe  vomiting.  Minute  red 
points  appeared  on  his  face  after  the  vomiting  from  capillary  extravasa- 
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tions.  In  this  case  tbe  interesting  fact  was  observed  of  a  cessation  of  the 
symptoms,  so  that  on  the  24th  and  26th,  being  free  from  pain,  he  went 
to  Brooklyn.  On  the  26th,  however,  the  symptoms  returned.  He  had 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities,  and  was  seriously  sick.  Occa- 
sional remi^ions,  so  that  very  grave  symptoms  become  mild  for  a  time, 
and  then  return  in  full  severity,  as  well  as  distinct  intermissions  as  in 
this  case,  have  been  frequently  noticed  by  observers  in  diflferent  epi- 
demics. A  little  girl,  previously  entirely  well,  was  slightly  punished 
on  June  11,  1882 ;  immediately  she  vomited,  and  seemed  quite  sick  ; 
by  kind  nursing  on  the  part  of  the  mother  she  became  better,  so  that  on 
the  12th  she  had  some  appetite  and  went  out.  On  the  13th,  cerebro- 
spinal fever  began,  with  a  temperature  of  103°,  and  its  course  was  tedious. 
A  robust  girl,  aged  thirteen,  vivacious  and  cheerful,  went  as  usual  in  the 
morning  to  one  of  the  public  schools,  entirely  well.  Before  the  school 
was  dismissed  she  returned  home  crying,  on  account  of  dizziness  and 
violent  pain  on  the  top  of  her  head,  in  her  knees,  and  calves  of  the  legs. 
The  case  was  attended  by  Professors  Alonzo  Clark,  Knapp,  and  myself, 
and  was  fatal  after  four  and  a  half  weeks.  A  boy,  aged  ten,  returned 
from  another  public  school  in  a  similar  manner,  having  gone  to  it  in  the 
morning  in  apparent  perfect  health. 

We  may,  therefore,  summarize  as  follows  the  symptoms  which  com- 
monly attend  the  commencement  of  cerebro-spinal  fever :  violent  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  trunk  or  limbs, 
vomiting,  a  chill  or  chilliness,  clonic  convulsions,  dizziness,  dilated,  slug- 
gish, or  altered  pupils,  fever  of  greater  or  less  intensity  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  heat  of  head,  and  in  most  patients  of  the  surface 
generally.  If  the  disease  be  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  type  these  symp- 
toms are  frequently  followed  within  a  few  hours  by  delirium,  semi-coma, 
or  coma. 

Symptoms.  Nervous  System. — Since  in  cerebro-spinal  fever  ex- 
tensive and  intense  inflammation  occurs  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  men- 
inges, with  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  lesions 
which  we  will  consider  hereafter,  we  would  expect  that  this  disease  would 
be  attended  by  severe  and  dangerous  symptoms,  inasmuch  as  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  exerts  such  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the 
body.  Also  we  would  expect  that  the  symptoms  would  vary  according 
to  the  portion  of  the  meninges  which  happens  to  be  most  severely  in- 
flamed. There  is,  indeed,  variation  in  symptoms  according  to  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  the  meningitis,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  is  congested  or  implicated,  but  certain  symptoms  occur  in  all 
or  nearly  all  cases,  and  as  they  are  characteristic  they  render  diagnosis 
easy. 

Pain,  already  described  as  an  initial  symptom,  continues  during  the 
acute  period  of  the  malady.  It  is  ordinarily  severe,  eliciting  moans 
from  the  suflferer,  but  its  intensity  varies  in  different  patient-s.  Its  most 
frequent  seat  is  the  head,  and  the  location  of  the  cephalalgia  varies  in 
different  patients  and  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times.  One  refers 
it  to  the  top  of  the  head,  another  to  the  occiput,  and  another  to  the 
frontal  region,  and  the  same  patient  at  different  times  may  complain  of 
all  these  parts.     The  pain  is  described  as  sharp,  lancinating,  or  boring. 
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It  is  also  common  in  the  neck,  especially  in  the  nucha,  the  epigastriam, 
umbilical,  and  lumbar  regions,  along  the  spine  (rachialgia),  and  in  the 
extremities,  where  it  shifts  from  one  part  to  another.  It  is  more  common 
and  persistent  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine  than  elsewhere.  The 
patient,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  and  not  delirious  or  too  stupid,  often 
exclaims,  "Oh !  my  head,"  from  the  intensity  of  his  suffering,  but  after 
some  moments  complains  equally  of  pain  in  some  other  part,  while 
perhaps  the  headache  has  ceased  or  is  milder.  In  a  few  instances  the 
headache  is  absent,  or  is  slight  and  transient,  while  the  pain  is  severe 
elsewhere.  After  some  days  the  pain  begins  to  abate,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  second  week  is  much  less  pronounced  than  previously.  Vertigo 
occurs  with  the  headjiche,  so  that  the  patient  reels  in  attempting  to 
stand  or  walk.  I  have  stated  above  that  vertigo  may  be  a  prominent 
initial  symptom,  as  in  the  girl  of  thirteen  years,  who  suddenly  became 
sick  in  the  public  school  where  she  was  attending,  and  reached  her 
home  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  headache  and  dizziness.  Con- 
tributing to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  muscular  movements  is  a  notable 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  which  occurs  early  and  increases. 

The  state  of  the  patient's  mind  is  interesting.  It  is  well  expressed 
in  ordinary  cases  by  the  term  apathy  or  indifference,  and  between  this 
mental  state  antl  coma  on  the  one  hand,  and  acute  delirium  on  the  other, 
there  is  every  grade  of  mental  disturbance.  Some  patients  seem  totally 
unconscious  of  the  words  or  presence  of  those  around  them,  when  it 
subsequently  appears  that  they  understood  what  was  said  or  done. 
Delirium  is  not  infrequent,  especially  in  the  older  children  and  adults. 
Its  form  is  various,  most  frequently  quiet  or  passive,  but  occasionally 
maniacal,  so  that  forcible  restraint  is  required.  It  sometimes  resembles 
intoxication  or  hysteria,  or  it  may  appear  as  a  simple  delusion  in  regard 
to  certain  subjects.  Thus  one  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of  five  years,  ap- 
peared for  the  most  part  rational,  protruding  his  tongue  when  requested, 
and  ordinarily  answering  questions  correctly,  but  he  constantly  mistook 
his  mother — who  was  always  at  his  bedside — for  another  person.  Severe 
active  delirium  is  commonly  preceded  by  intense  headache.  In  favora- 
ble cases  the  delirium  is  usually  short,  but  in  the  unfavorable  it  is  apt 
to  continue  with  little  abatement  till  coma  supervenes. 

On  account  of  the  pain  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  mind,  patients 
seldom  remain  quiet  in  bed  unless  they  are  comatose,  or  the  disease  be 
mild  or  so  far  advanced  that  muscular  movements  are  difficult  from  weak- 
ness. In  severe  cases  they  are  ordinarily  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  as 
if  slumbering,  and  then,  aroused  by  the  pain,  they  roll  or  toss  from  one 
part  of  the  bed  to  another.  One  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of  five  years, 
repeatedly  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  bed  during  the  spells  of  rest- 
lessness. In  mild  cases,  or  cases  attended  by  less  headache  or  mental 
disturbance,  patients  are  quiet,  usually  with  their  eyes  closed,  unless 
when  disturbed. 

Hypersesthesia  of  the  surface  is  another  common  symptom.  Few 
patients,  not  comatose,  are  free  from  it  during  the  first  weeks,  and  it 
materially  increases  the  suffering.  Friction  upon  the  surfitce,  and  even 
slight  pressure  with  the  fingers  upon  certain  parts  extort  cries.  Gently 
separating  the  eyelids  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  eyes,  and  moving 
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the  limbs,  or  changing  the  position  of  the  head,  evidently  increase  the 
suffering,  an<l  are  resisted.  I  have  sometimes  heard  such  expressions 
of  suffering  from  slowly  introducing  the  thermometer  into  the  rectum 
that  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  anal  and  perhaps  rectal  surfaces  were 
hypersensitive.  The  hyperaesthesia  has  diagnostic  value,  for  there  is 
no  disease  with  which  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  likely  to  be  confounded  in 
which  it  is  so  great.  It  is  due  to  the  spinal  meningitis,  and  is  appre- 
ciable even  in  a  state  of  semi-coma.  The  headache  and  hypersesthesia 
fluctuate  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  former  sometimes 
recurs  at  times,  especially  from  mental  excitement,  or  from  an  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  brain  from  physical  exertion,  for  months  after  the  health 
is  otherwise  fully  restored. 

Some  contraction  of  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  ma^^cles  is  present 
in  all  typical  cases.  In  a  small  proportion  of  patients  it  is  absent  or  is 
not  a  prominent  symptom,  namely,  in  those  in  whom  the  encephalon  is 
mainly  involved,  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges  being  but  slightly  affected 
or  not  all.  This  contraction  is  most  marked  in  the  muscles  of  the  nucha, 
causing  retraction  of  the  head,  but  it  is  also  common  in  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  causing  opisthotonos,  and  in  less  degree  in  those 
of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and  hence  the  flexed  position  of 
the  thighs  and  legs,  in  which  patients  obtain  most  relief.  The  muscular 
contraction  is  not  an  initial  symptom.  I  have  ordinarily  first  observed 
it  about  the  close  of  the  second  day,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  the  close 
of  the  first  day,  and  in  other  instances  not  till  the  close  of  the  third  day. 
Attempts  to  overcome  the  rigidity,  as  by  bringing  forward  the  head,  are 
very  painful,  and.  cause  the  patient  to  resist.  In  young  children  having 
a  mild  form  of  the  fever,  with  little  retraction  of  the  head,  the  rigidity 
is  sometimes  not  easily  detected.  I  have  been  able  in  such  cases  to 
satisfy  myself  and  the  friends  of  its  presence,  by  placing  the  child  in  an 
upright  position,  as  on  the  lap  of  the  mother,  and  observing  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  head  is  brought  forward  on  presenting  to  the  patient  a 
tumblerful  of  cold  water,  which  is  craved  on  account  of  the  thirst.  The 
usual  position  of  the  patient  in  bed,  in  a  typical  or  marked  case,  is  with 
the  head  thrown  back,  the  thighs  and  legs  flexed,  with  or  without 
forward  arching  of  the  spine.  The  muscular  contraction  and  rigidity 
continue  from  three  to  five  weeks,  more  or  less,  and  abate  gradually ; 
occasionally  they  continue  much  longer.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Henry  Griswold  I  was  allowed  to  see  an  infant  of  seven  months  in  the 
tenth  week  of  the  disease.  It  was  still  very  fretful,  and  exhibited  decided 
prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  probably  from  intracranial  serous 
effusion  and  marked  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  nucha,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  head. 

Paralysis  is  another  occasional  symptom,  but  complete  paralysis  of 
any  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  is  less  frequent  than  one  would  suppose 
fi-om  the  nature  of  the  malady.  It  may  occur  early,  but  is  sometimes 
a  late  symptom.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  the  limbs,  as  the 
legs,  or  an  arm  and  a  leg,  or  it  may  be  more  general.  In  a  case  occur- 
ring in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Record  for  October  10,  1878,  the  patient,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  was 
unable  to  move  his  legs  one  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

24 
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This  sudden  development  of  paraplegia  in  the  commencement  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever  resembled  that  of  infantile  paralysis,  and  was  probably  due 
to  the  same  cause,  to  wit,  active  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  an- 
terior cornua  of  the  spinal  column.  The  sudden  and  complete  loss 
of  speech  which  occurs  in  certain  cases,  when  consciousness  is  retained 
and  the  vocal  organs  are  in  their  normal  state,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  portion  of  the  brain  which  controls  the  function  of  speech 
is  acutely  congested,  or  is  the  seat  of  effusion.  Thus  in  June,  1882,  a 
girl  of  three  years,  whom  I  attended,  lost  her  speech  on  the  second  dav 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  she  was  unable  to  articulate  even  the  sim- 
plest  word  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Finally  she  began  to  utter  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  the  easiest  monosyllables,  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  a  year,  her  speech  is  slow  and  lisping,  while  her  hands  are 
tremulous  and  unsteady.  She  is  easily  fatigued  and  cries  often  from 
over-sensitiveness.  During  tlie  long  period  of  speechlessness  she  daily 
made  efforts  to  talk,  but  without  uttering  a  sound.  Strabismus,  to 
which  we  will  allude  hereafter  in  treating  of  the  eye,  is  a  common  symp- 
tom, cither  transient  or  protracted,  due  to  paralysis  of  certain  of  the 
motor  muscles  of  the  eye. 

Paralysis  of  more  or  fewer  muscles  has  been  noticed  and  recorded  by 
many  observers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Dr.  Law  observed  a 
patient  in  the  epidemic  of  1865,  in  Dublin,  who  could  move  neither 
arms  nor  legs,  and  Wunderlich  saw  one  who  had  paralysis  of  both  lower 
extremities  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk.  As  this  symptom  is 
due  to  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  it  usually 
disappears  in  a  few  weeks  as  the  inflammation  abates  and  absorption  of 
the  inflammatory  products  occurs,  but  it  may  be  more  protracted.  In 
Wunderlich 's  case  there  was  only  partial  recovery  from  the  paralysis 
after  the  lapse  of  five  months. 

Clonic  convulsions  have  already  been  alluded  to  among  the  early 
symptoms  of  the  attack.  They  indicate  a  grave  form  of  the  disease, 
and  are  not  infi'equent  in  young  children,  in  whom  they  appear  to  occur 
in  place  of  the  chill  which  is  common  in  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
The  eclamptic  attack  may  be  short  and  not  repeated,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
tracted, or  return  again  and  again  when  the  medicines  which  control  it 
are  suspended.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  apt  to  end  in  profound 
coma,  and  is,  of  course,  a  symptom  of  great  gravity.  Thus  an  infant 
of  seven  months  had  unilateral  eclamptic  attacks  daily  during  the  first 
week  of  the  attack.  The  mother  informed  me  that  the  convulsions 
seldom  lasted  longer  than  three  minutes,  and  that  the  intervals  between 
them  were  short.  The  child  recovered  with  loss  of  sight  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  but  still  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  when  I  exam- 
ined him,  had  symptoms  which  were  apparently  due  to  hydrocephalus. 
Another  infant  of  eleven  months  had  clonic  convulsions  nearly  con- 
stantly during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  but  with  occasional  brief 
intermissions.  On  the  following  day  he  was  in  profound  coma,  and 
apparently  dying,  with  a  temperature  of  105°.  To  my  astonishment 
he  gradually  emerged  from  the  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  after  a 
week  was  able  to  sit  in  his  cradle  long  enough  to  take  drinks. 

Occasionally  eclampsia  does  not  occur  in  the  first  days,  but  in  the 
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iocond  or  third  week,  when  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
other  symptoms,  due  to  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease.  A  female 
infant,  aged  eleven  months,  treated  by  me  in  1882,  had  been  sick  one 
week,  when,  during  an  increase  in  the  febrile  movement,  she  had  one 
eclamptic  seizure.  Her  recovery  though  slow  was  complete.  A  boy, 
aged  eleven  and  one-half  years,  whose  attack  began  with  a  chill,  violent 
headache,  and  a  febrile  movement,  and  whom  I  visited  frequently,  died 
on  the  fourth  day.  Clonic  convulsions  did  not  occur  in  his  case  until 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  death,  when  he  had  six  seizures,  which 
ended  in  coma. 

Though  adult  patients  are  much  less  liable  to  eclampsia  than  children, 
they  are  not  entirely  exempt.  A  male  patient,  aged  twenty-eight  years, 
whom  I  saw  in  consultation,  had  a  single  clonic  convulsion  lasting  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness.  In  five  weeks  he  had 
fully  recovered,  except  that  his  headache  returned  upon  any  excitement. 
Even  drinking  a  cup  of  beer  caused  it.  Clonic  convulsions  are,  how- 
ever, much  less  common  than  tonic  muscular  contraction  and  rigidity 
already  alluded  to.  This  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nearly 
all  cases,  and  is  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value,  the  rigidity  often  ex- 
tending to  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Thus  in  a  child,  aged  three 
years,  who  had  no  eclampsia,  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  did  not  relax  till  after  the  twelfth  day. 

Choreic  or  choreiform  movements  are  occasionally  observed.  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  trcmulousness  which  sometimes  occurs  from  weakness, 
or  as  a  premonition  of  eclampsia,  but  a  movement  which  has  the  char- 
acter of  true  chorea.  An  infant,  aged  ten  months,  began  to  have  choreic 
movements  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  most  marked  in  the 
upper  extremities,  and  ceasing  in  sleep.  They  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  life  of  the  child,  death  occurring  ten  months  subse- 
quently from  diphtheria.  Rarely  a  choreiform  movement  of  the  eyes  is 
also  observed,  a  lateral  movement  from  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right. 
I  have  seen  from  recollection  two  such  cases. 

Drowsiness,  already  alluded  to,  is  a  common  symptom,  and  it  exists 
in  all  grades,  from  slight  stupor  to  profound  coma.  In  some  patients 
it  is  present  from  the  first  hour,  while  in  others  it  occurs  after  a  period 
of  restlessness  or  delirium,  or  it  alternates  with  it.  Stupor  more  or  less 
profound  is  common  after  the  attack  of  eclampsia  or  the  chill.  That  it 
is  a  frequent  symptom  in  severe  cases  receives  ready  explanation  from 
the  state  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges,  for  the  exudation  which  occurs 
upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  serous  effusion  within  the  ven- 
tricles are  sufficient  to  cause  it,  by  compressing  the  cerebral  substance. 
It  is  surprising  in  some  cases  how  profound  the  stupor  may  be,  a  state 
indeed  of  coma,  and  yet  the  patient  gradually  emerges  from  it  and 
recovers.  In  the  epidemic  of  1872,  in  New  York  City,  when  the 
malady  was  new  with  us,  many  physicians  predicted  certain  death,  and 
employed  remedies  without  expectation  of  any  benefit,  on  account  of  the 
apparently  hopeless  state  of  patients,  who  seemed  to  be  in  profound 
coma,  and  yet  not  a  few  of  them  gradually  and  fully  recovered. 

Digestive  System. — Vomiting,  which  is  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom referable  to  the  digestive  system,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
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Occurring  early  in  the  disease,  it  may  cease  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  tiB 
after  several  days,  and  often  it  returns  during  the  periods  of  recrudes- 
cence which  are  common  in  the  progress  of  the  fever.  It  occurs  with 
little  effort,  and  without  previous  nausea,  or  with  little  nausea,  as  is 
usual  when  it  has  a  cerebral  origin.  It  does  not  differ  as  a  symptom 
from  the  vomiting  which  is  so  common  in  other  forms  of  meningitis. 
The  substance  vomited  consists  of  the  ingesta  and  the  secretions,  as 
mucus  and  bile.  Having  a  similar  origin  is  a  sensation  of  faintness  or 
depression  referred  to  the  epigastrium. 

The  appetite  is  usually  impaired  or  lost  during  the  active  period  of 
the  attack,  and  it  is  not  fully  restored  till  convalescence  is  well  advanced. 
Occasionally  considerable  nutriment  is  taken,  and  with  apparent  relish, 
as  by  one  of  my  patients,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  always  had 
some  appetite.  Ordinarily,  on  account  of  repeated  vomitings,  constant 
febrile  movement,  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  patients  progressively 
lose  flesh  and  strength,  so  that  in  protracted  ca^^es  emaciation  is  always 
a  prominent  symptom,  and  is  often  extreme.  Great  emaciation  and  loss 
of  strength,  which  attend  many  cases  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks, 
greatly  diminish  the  chances  of  a  favorable  termination.  Thirst,  already 
alluded  to,  and  constipation  are  common  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of 
meningitis,  but  retraction  of  the  abdomen  is  not  a  notable  symptom, 
except  in  protracted  and  greatly  wasted  cases.  The  diarrhoea  which  is 
occasionally  present  in  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  the  summer  montlis  must 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease  and  a  complication.  The  tongue,  buccal 
and  faucial  surfaces  present  nothing  unusual  in  their  appearance.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  sordes  and  dry  and  brownish  fur  occur,  which  are  so 
common  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  even  in  the  most  protracted  and 
emaciated  cases.     The  tongue  is  usually  moist  and  but  slightly  furred. 

I  have  seen  in  consultation  two  patients  that  perished  early  with  in- 
ability to  swallow  as  the  prominent  symptom,  attended  in  both  by  an 
abundant  secretion  upon  the  faucial  surface,  without  any  redness,  swell- 
ing, or  other  evidence  of  inflammation.  The  early  death  of  these  young 
children,  whose  ages  were  ten  months  and  two  years,  rendered  the  diag- 
nosis less  certain  than  in  most  other  patients,  but  the  attending  physi- 
cians as  well  as  myself  diagnosticated  cerebro-spinal  fever  with  suddenly 
developed  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  so  that  no  nutriment 
could  be  taken.  If  our  understanding  of  these  interesting  cases  is  cor- 
rect, the  paralysis  was  caused  by  lesion  of  that  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  controls  the  function  of  deglutition,  or  else  from  injury 
of  the  intracranial  portions  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  this  act.     The  following  were  the  cases  alluded  to : 

O ,  male,  two  years  of  age,  became  feverish  and  dull,  but  without 

vomiting,  on  October  22,  1882;  axillary  temperature,  102 '*.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  inability  to  swallow  occurred,  and  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion appeared  totally  inactive.  Death  occurred  on  the  third  day,  suddenly, 
and  apparently  easily,  as  if  from  arrested  function  of  important  nerves, 
especially  the  pneumogastric.  The  abundant  secretion  of  thin  mucus  or 
transudation  of  serum  covering  the  faucial  surface,  and  reaccumulating  as 
soon  as  removed,  without  any  notable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
fauces,  was  remarkable.     The  physician  in  attendance,  who  for  more  than 
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thirt>  years  had  had  a  large  city  practice,  had  seen  no  similar  case,  nor 
had  1  at  the  time. 

Soon  afterward  the  second  case  occurred.  An  infant  of  ten  months, 
without  cough  or  embarrassment  of  respiration,  or  faucial  redness  or 
swelling,  lost  the  power  of  deglutition  soon  aft«r  the  commencement  of  the 
guppoeed  cerebro-spinal  fever,  so  that  in  the  attempts  to  swallow  the  drinks 
entered  the  larynx,  and  the  secretion  or  exudation  was  abundant  us  in  the 
other  case.  Death  occurred  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  rectal  tempera- 
ture was  only  101°. 

In  another  case,  ultimately  fatal,  and  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever  was  certain,  a  robust  girl,  aged  twelve,  suddenly 
lost  the  power  of  deglutition  at  one  time  during  her  sickness,  although 
she  was  entirely  conscious  and  repeatedly  endeavored  to  swallow.  The 
ability  to  swallow  returned  in  a  few  days. 

Pulse. — This  is  usually  accelerated,  and  the  more  severe  and  dan- 
gerous the  attack,  the  more  rapid  the  hearths  action,  except  occasionally 
in  the  comatose  state,  when  probably,  in  consequence  of  compression  of 
the  brain  from  an  abundant  exudation,  the  pulse  may  be  subnormal. 
Thus,  in  one  of  my  patients,  an  adult,  the  pulse  fell  to  40  per  minute, 
and  in  two  others  between  60  and  70  per  minute.  With  the  exception 
of  these  three  patients,  the  pulse  in  all  cases  which  I  have  observed,  so 
fer  as  I  recollect,  has  varied  from  the  normal  number  of  beats  per 
minute  to  such  frequency  that  it  was  difficult  to  count  it.  As  death 
draws  near  the  pulse  ordinarily  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble. 
Intermissions  in  the  pulse  do  not  seem  to  be  as  common  as  in  other 
forms  of  meningitis,  but  marked  variations  in  its  froiiuency  during  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day,  and  on  consecutive  days,  is  a  conspicuous 
symptom.  Thus,  in  a  case  which  was  fatal  in  the  fifth  week,  consecu- 
tive enumerations  of  the  pulse,  in  the  acute  stage,  were  as  follows,  128, 
120,  88,  130,  84,  112. 

Temperature. — Some  of  the  older  writers,  before  the  days  of  clin- 
ical thermometry,  stated  that  the  temperature  is  not  increased.  North 
remarked  as  follows :  "  Cases  occur,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  temperature 
is  increased  above  the  natural  standard,  but  these  are  rare,"  and  Foot 
and  Oallop  mako  similar  statements.  Some  recent  writers  have  held 
the  same  opinion.  Thus  Lidell  wrote  as  follows  in  a  treatise  bearing 
the  date  of  1873:  ".  .  .  .  Febrile  symptoms  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  as  a  substantive  disease, 
for  it  may,  and  not  unfrequently  does  occur,  without  exhibiting  any 
such  symptoms.**  We  would  naturally  expect  that  meningitis,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  active  congestion  of  the  brain/ and  spinal  cord,  would 
produce  more  or  less  fever,  and  in  eighty-six  cases  which  I  have  exam- 
ined by  the  thermometer,  I  have  found  elevation  of  temperature  in 
every  case  during  the  acute  stage,  except  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
in  two  instances.  In  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  who  had 
severe  headache  and  seemed  seriously  sick,  the  thermometer  under  the 
tongue  showed  no  rise  of  temperature  on  the  first  and  second  days,  but 
on  the  third  day  it  was  at  100®,  and  it  remained  elevated  till  his  death, 
on  the  thirteenth  day.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  woman 
whom  I  saw  in  consultation,  and  who  at  the  time  of  my  visit   had 
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decided  febrile  movement,  but  who,  like  the  young  man,  had  no  rise  of 
temperature  on  the  first  and  second  days,  according  to  the  careful  obser- 
vations of  the  attending  physician.  In  the  eighty-six  cases  which  I  have 
examined,  the  heat  of  the  surface  occasionally  did  not  seem  above  normal 
to  the  touch,  and  now  and  then  the  thermometer,  applied  in  the  axilla 
or  groin,  did  not  indicate  fever,  but  the  rectal  temperature  was  always 
elevated  above  that  of  health  after  the  disease  was  fully  established 
The  temperature  fluctuated  from  day  to  day,  and  in  different  hours  of 
the  same  day,  but  there  was  no  exception  after  the  second  day  to  the 
rule,  that  it  is  supra-normal  during  the  active  stage  of  the  malady. 
Sometimes  the  elevation  of  temperature  was  slight,  as  in  a  female 
patient,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  whom  I  was  allowed  to  examine  with 
the  family  physician.  The  thermometer  showed  no  elevation  of  tem- 
perature when  it  was  placed  in  the  mouth  and  axilla,  but  on  introducing 
it  into  the  rectum  it  rose  to  99J°. 

The  highest  temperature  which  I  have  thus  far  observed,  was  107f  °, 
in  a  child  aged  two  years.  This  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
Subsequently  it  fell  a  little,  but  rose  again  on  the  third  day  to  107°, 
when  she  died.  In  two  other  cases  the  temperature  was  106°  on  the 
first  day,  and  it  did  not  afterward  reach  so  high  an  elevation.  One  of 
these  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  the  other  in  the  ninth  week.  The 
next  highest  temperature  was  105i°,  also  on  the  first  day,  in  an  infant 
aged  eight  months,  who  died  on  the  ninth  day.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  cases  occurred  in  an  old  wooden  tenement-house  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  and  upon  an  elevated  outcropping  of  rock.  The  highest 
temperature  in  any  case  in  New  York  City  which  has  come  to  my 
notice,  was  observed  in  a  male  patient  aged  twenty-eight  years,  who 
had  active  delirium  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  in  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
The  temperature  on  the  last  day,  taken  four  times,  was  as  follows: 
102J®,  106}°,  and  when  the  pulse  had  become  imperceptible,  109°  and 
107|°  Wunderlich  has  recorded  a  temperature  of  110°  in  one  or  two 
cases,  but  so  great  an  elevation  must  be  very  rare,  and  is,  of  course, 
prognostic  of  an  unfavorable  ending. 

Tlie  external  temperature  undergoes  still  greater  fluctuations  than 
the  internal,  rising  above  and  falling  below  the  normal  standard  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  Similar  fluctuations  occur  mother 
forms  of  meningitis,  but  they  are,  according  to  my  experience,  less  pro- 
nounced than  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  especially  as  I  observed  them  in  the 
epidemic  of  1872.  Perhaps  since  that  epidemic  they  have  been  less 
marked  in  the  cases  occurring  in  this  city.  The  more  grave  the  attack 
in  those  not  comatose,  tlie  greater  these  variations.  The  followmg  is  a 
common  example,  in  a  patient  aged  two  years.  Without  any  notable 
change  in  other  symptoms,  the  internal  temperature  varied  from  101° 
to  104^°  as  the  extremes,  while  that  of  the  fingers  and  hands  at  the 
first  examination  wa3  90J^°,  at  the  second  90°,  at  the  third  103°,  and 
at  the  fourth  8-3°.  Hence  at  the  third  examination  the  temperature  of 
the  extremities  had  risen  13°,  so  as  nearly  to  equal  that  of  the  blood,  and 
at  the  fourth  examination  it  had  fallen  20°.  The  patient  recovered. 
These  great  and  sudden  variations  in  the  pulse,  and  the  internal  and 
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external  temperature,  have  considerable  diagnostic  value  in  obscure  and 
doubtful  cases. 

Respiratory  System. — This  system  is  not  notably  involved  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  Intermittent,  sighing,  or  irregular  respiration  appears  to 
be  less  frequent  than  in  ordinary  meningitis,  but  it  does  occur.  In 
most  patients  the  respiration  is  quiet,  but  somewhat  accelerated,  and 
without  any  marked  disturbance  in  its  rhythm.  In  thirty-one  observa- 
tions in  children  who  had  no  complication,  I  found  the  average  respira- 
tions 42  per  minute,  while  the  average  pulse  was  137.  Therefore  the 
respiration,  as  compared  with  the  pulse,  was  proportionately  more  fre- 
quent than  in  health,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  certain  muscles  con- 
cerned in  respiration,  as  the  abdominal,  are  embarrassed  in  their 
movements  by  tonic  contraction. 

Various  observers,  in  different  epidemics,  have  recorded  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  croupous  pneumonia  occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  fever.  Bascome,  in  his  history  of  epidemics,  stated  that 
"epidemic  encephalitis  and  malignant  pneumonias  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many in  the  sixteenth  century"  (Webber).  Webber,  in  his  prize  essay, 
describes  a  variety  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  he  designates  pneu- 
monic, in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  involved  but  slightly  or  not 
at  all,  and  the  brunt  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  respiratory  organs. 
According  to  him,  in  certain  epidemics  the  pneumonic  form  has  been 
common  and  in  others  infrequent. 

In  New  York  City,  during  the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in 
1872,  pneumonia  was  also  unusually  prevalent,  affecting  many  old  as 
well  as  young  people.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  seventeen  hundred  and  seven  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratoi-y  organs,  exclusive  of  phthisis,  occurred  during  the  four 
months  from  February  1  to  June  1,  1872,  when  the  epidemic  of  cere- 
bro-spinal fever  was  at  its  height,  and  only  thirteen  hundred  and  forty- 
six  deaths  occurred  from  the  same  diseases  during  the  remaining  eight 
months  of  the  year;  and  as  phthisis  is  excluded,  the  only  other  disease 
of  the  respiratory  system  besides  pneumonia  which  causes  a  large  mor- 
tality is  membranous  croup,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  unusually  preva- 
lent during  these  four  months.  It  is  therefore  probable,  though  not 
distinctly  stated  in  the  annual  roport  of  the  Health  Board  for  that  year, 
that  the  great  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  during 
that  part  of  1872  when  cerebro-spinal  fever  was  epidemic,  was  chiefly 
firom  pneumonia,  and,  according  to  my  observations,  many  cases  of 
pneumonia  during  that  period  presented  symptoms  of  greater  gravity 
than  usually  accompany  this  form  of  inflammation.  The  patients  were 
greatly  prostrated  from  the  first,  and  in  some  of  them  febrile  movement, 
muscular  pains,  restlessness,  or  delirium  preceded  for  hours  or  even  days 
the  pneumonic  symptoms,  affording  evidence  that  the  lung  disease 
occurred  under  certain  unusual  circumstances  or  conditions  which  modi- 
fied its  character.  It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  Webber's  view 
is  correct,  that  there  are  occasional  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
with  pneumonia  as  one  of  its  local  manifestations.  In  the  New  York 
epidemic  of  1872  a  prominent  citizen  had  a  severe  attack  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  cerebro-spinal  fever,  one  of  his  medical  advisers  being 
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known  throughout  the  country  for  his  ability  in  diagnosis.  On  the 
sixth  day  the  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  considerably  abated,  pneumonia 
appeared,  and  subsequently  the  prominent  symptoms  were  referable  to 
the  lungs.     He  slowly  recovered. 

Cutaneous  Surface. — The  features  may  be  pallid,  of  normal  ap- 
pearance or  flushed  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  but  in  advanced 
cases  they  are  pallid,  as  is  the  skin  generally.  A  circumscribed  patch 
of  deep  congestion  often  appears,  as  in  sporadic  meningitis,  upon  some 
part  of  them,  as  the  forehead,  cheek,  or  an  ear,  and  after  a  short  time 
disappears.  The  hypersemic  streak,  the  taehe  ciribrale  of  Trousseau, 
produced  by  drawing  the  finger  firmly  across  the  surface,  also  appears 
as  in  other  forms  of  meningitis,  if  the  temperature  of  the  surface  be  not 
too  much  reduced. 

The  following  are  the  abnormal  appearances  of  the  skin  most  fre- 

3uently  observed:  1.  Papilliform  elevations,  the  so-called  goose-skin, 
ue  to  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  corium.  This  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  first  weeks.  2.  A  dusky  mottling,  also  common  in 
the  first  and  second  weeks  in  grave  cases,  and  most  marked  when  the 
temperature  is  reduced.  3.  Numerous  minute  red  points  over  a  large 
part  of  the  surface,  bluish  spots  a  few  lines  in  diameter,  due  to  extrava- 
sation of  blood  under  the  cuticle,  resembling  bruises  in  appearance,  and 
large  patches  of  the  same  color,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  less  com- 
mon than  the  others,  of  irregular  shape  as  well  as  size,  and  usually  not 
more  than  two  or  three  upon  a  patient.  These  last  resemble  bruises,  and 
they  may  sometimes  be  such,  received  during  the  times  of  restlessness; 
but  ordinarily  extravasations  of  this  kind  result  entirely  from  the  altered 
state  of  the  blood.  In  New  York,  in  the  epidemic  of  1872,  they  were 
common,  but  since  this  epidemic,  in  the  thirty-six  cases  which  I  have 
observed,  I  have  rarely  seen  either  the  reddish  points  or  the  extravasa- 
tions of  blood.  They  were  probably  common  in  the  epidemics  in  the 
first  part  of  this  century  in  this  country,  since  the  disease  was  designated 
by  the  name  spotted  fever  by  the  American  physicians  who  wrote  upon 
it  at  that  time.  That  they  are  unusual  in  the  European  epidemics  at 
the  present  time,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  Von  Ziemssen  expresses 
surprise  that  the  disease  should  ever  have  been  designated  in  America 
by  such  a  title.  4.  Herpes.  This  is  common.  It  sometimes  occurs 
as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day,  but  in  other  instances  not  till  toward 
the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  second.  The  number  of  herpetic 
eruptions  varies  from  six  or  eight  to  clusters  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
hand.  This  cutaneous  disease  evidently  has  a  nervous  origin,  the  vesi- 
cles occurring  in  most  instances  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Its  most  common 
seat  is  upon  the  lips,  but  occasionally  it  appears  upon  the  cheek,  upon 
and  around  the  ears,  and  upon  the  scalp.  Erythema  and  roseola  fugi- 
tive skin  eruptions  occasionally  appear,  and  in  one  instance  in  my  prac- 
tice erysipelas  occurred.  During  the  first  days  the  skin  is  frequently 
dry;  afterward  perspirations  are  not  unusual,  and  free  perspirations 
sometimes  occur,  especially  about  the  head,  face,  and  neck. 

Urinary  Organs. — In  other  forms  of  meningitis  it  is  well  known 
that  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  is  usually  diminished,  but  in  tliis 
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disease  it  is  normal,  and  it  may  be  more  than  normal.  Polyuria  has 
been  noticed  in  different  cases  by  various  observers.  Hosier  observed 
a  boy  aged  seven  years,  who  had  an  excessive  secretion  of  ui>e, 
which  dated  back  to  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  his  third  yeai . 
The  polyuria  is  probably  due  to  injury  of  the  nervous  centre,  since  it 
is  established  by  physiological  experiment  that  irritation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  vagus,  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  the  walls  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  sometimes  produces  this  effect.  The  urine  occa- 
sionally contains  a  moderate  amount  of  albumen,  and  in  exceptional 
instances  cylindrical  casts  and  blood-corpuscles. 

Arthritic  inflammation,  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  character,  has  been 
occasionally  observed.  It  is  commonly  slight,  producing  merely  an 
oedematous  appearance  around  one  or  more  joints.  Thus  in  one  case 
which  came  under  my  notice,  and  which  was  subsequently  fatal,  the 
parents,  who  were  poor,  and  were  therefore  without  medical  advice  till 
the  case  was  somewhat  advanced,  had  already  diagnosticated  rheuma- 
tism on  account  of  the  puffiness  which  they  had  noticed  around  one  of 
the  wrists. 

The  Special  Senses. — Taste  and  smell  are  rarely  affected,  so  far 
as  is  known,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  are  sometimes  perverted,  or 
even  temporarily  lost,  during  the  time  of  greatest  stupor.  In  one  case, 
which  I  saw,  the  sense  of  smell  was  entirely  lost  in  one  nostril,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  fully  restored. 

The  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  important  and  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Strabismus  is  common.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the 
fever,  continuing  a  few  hours  or  several  days,  and  it  may  appear  and 
disappear  several  times  before  convalescence  is  established ;  occasionally 
it  continues  several  weeks,  after  which  the  parallelism  of  the  eyes  is 
gradually  and  fully  restored.  In  other  instances  it  is  permanent. 
Thus  in  a  boy  of  five  years,  whom  I  last  saw  three  months  after  conva- 
lescence, there  were  still  convergent  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  and 
double  vision ;  and  in  a  boy  of  three  years,  convergent  strabismus  of 
the  right  eye  remained  when  I  examined  him  twelve  months  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  fever. 

Changes  in  the  pupils  are  among  the  first  and  most  noticeable  of  the 
initial  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  describing  the  mode  of 
commencement.  These  are  dilatation,  less  frequently  contraction,  oscil- 
lation, inequality  of  size,  feeble  response  to  light,  etc.  Most  patients 
present  one  or  more  of  these  abnormalities  of  the  pupils,  and  they  con- 
tinue during  the  first  and  second  weeks,  and  gradually  abate,  if  the 
course  of  the  disease  be  favorable.  Inflammatory  hypenemia  of  the 
conjunctiva  often  occurs.  It  begins  early,  and  now  and  then  the  con- 
junctivitis is  so  intense  that  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  lids  results, 
with  a  free  muco-purulent  secretion.  The  false  diagnosis  has  indeed 
been  made  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  in  cases  in  which  this  affection  of 
the  lids  was  early  and  severe.  But  such  intense  inflammation  is  quite 
exceptional.  More  frequently  there  is  a  uniform  diffused  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva,  not  so  dusky  as  in  typhus,  and  the  injected  vessels 
cannot  be  so  rea^lily  distinguished  as  in  that  disease. 

In  certain  cases  almost  the  whole  eye  (all  indeed  of  the  important 
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constituents)  becomes  inflamed;  the  media  grow  cloudy,  the  iris  di»- 
colored,  and  the  pupils  uneven  and  filled  up  with  fibrinous  exudation. 
The  deep  structures  of  the  eye  cannot,  therefore^  be  readily  explored 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  they  are  observed  to  be  adherent  to  each 
other,  and  covered  by  inflammatory  exudation.  They  present  a  dusky 
red,  or  even  a  dark  color,  when  the  inflammation  is  recent.  Exception- 
ally  the  cornea  ulcerates  and  the  eye  bursts,  with  the  loss  of  more  or 
less  of  the  liquids,  and  shrinking  of  the  eye.  *'But  ordinarily  no 
ulceration  occurs,  and,  as  the  patient  convalesces,  the  oedema  of  the  lids, 
hyperoemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and  of  the 
humors,  gradually  abate,  and  the  exudation  in  the  pupils  is  absorbed. 
The  iris  bulges  forward,  and  the  deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  viewed  through 
the  vitreous  humor,  which  before  had  a  dusky  red  color  from  byper- 
aemia,  now  present  a  dull  white  color.  The  lens  itself,  at  first  transpa- 
rent, after  awhile  becomes  cataractous.  Sight  is  lost  totally  and  forever. 
This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  rapidly  developed,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example : 

On  July  5,  1873,  I  was  called  to  a  boy,  five  years  of  age,  who  had 
reached  the  tenth  day  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  without  apparently  any 
affection  pf  the  eyes,  as  both  presented  the  normal  appearance.  On 
the  following  day  the  left  eye  was  red  and  swollen  from  the  inflamma- 
tion and  chemosis,  so  that  the  lids  could  not  be  closed,  and  the  media 
were  cloudy.     Death  occurred  on  the  same  day. 

If  the  patient  live  the  volume  of  the  eye  diminishes,  as  the  inflamma- 
tion abates,  to  less  than  the  normal  size,  even  when  there  has  been  no 
rupture,  and  escape  of  the  fluids,  and  divergent  strabismus  is  apt  to 
occur.  Professor  Knapp,  whose  description  of  the  eye  I  have  for  the 
most  part  followed,  says :  "  The  nature  of  the  eye  affection  is  a  puru- 
lent choroiditis,  probably  metastatic.**  Fortunately  so  general  and 
destructive  an  inflammation  of  the  eye  as  has  been  described  above  is 
comparatively  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  conjunctivitis  of  greater  or 
less  severity,  and  hyperacmia  of  the  optic  disk,  consequent  upon  the 
brain  disease,  are  not  unusual,  but  they  subside,  leaving  the  function 
of  the  organ  unimpaired.  "  In  some  cases  incurable  blindness  is 
noticed  under  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  optic  nerve  atrophy,  prob- 
ably the  sequence  of  choked  disk.'*     (Knapp.) 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  of  a  mild  grade,  and  subsiding  with- 
out impairment  of  hearing,  is  common.  The  membrana  tympani,  during 
its  continuance,  presents  a  dull  yellowish,  and  in  places  a  reddish  hue. 
Occasionally  a  more  severe  otitis  media  occurs,  ending  in  suppuration, 
perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  otorrhoea,  which  ceases  after 
a  variable  time.  But  otitis  media  is  not  the  most  severe  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  organs  of  hearing.  Certain  patients  lose  their  hearing 
entirely  and  never  regain  it,  and  that,  too,  with  little  otalgia,  otorrhoea. 
or  other  local  symptoms  by  which  so  grave  a  result  can  be  prognosti- 
cated. This  loss  of  hearing  does  not  occur  at  the  same  period  of  the 
disease  in  all  cases.  Some  of  those  who  become  deaf  are  able  to  hear 
as  they  emerge  from  the  stupor  of  the  disease,  but  lose  this  function 
during  convalescence,  while  the  majority  are  observed  to  be  deaf  as 
soon  as  the  stupor  abates  and  full  consciousness  returns. 
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Two  important  facts  have  been  observed  in  reference  to  the  loss  of 
hearing  in  these  patients — to  wit,  it  is  bilateral  and  complete.  When 
first  observed  it  is,  in  some,  as  stated  above,  complete,  but  in  others 
partial,  and  when  partial  it  gradually  increases  till  after  some  days  or 
weeks,  ivhen  it  becomes  complete.  I  have  the  records  of  ten  cases  of 
this  loss  of  hearing,  most  of  them  occurring  in  my  own  practice  in  the 
epidemic  of  1872,  but  a  few  of  them  detailed  to  me  by  the  physicians 
who  observed  them  in  the  same  epidemic.  According  to  these  statis- 
tics about  one  in  every  ten  patients  became  deaf,  but  in  the  milder 
form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  has  prevailed  since  1872,  the 
proportionate  number  thus  affected  has  been  less  among  my  patients, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  sight.  One  of 
the  ten  cases  was  a  young  lady,  but  the  rest  were  children  under  the 
age  of  ten  years.  Professor  Knapp  has  examined  thirty-one  cases. 
*' In  all,**  says  he,  *'the  deafness  was  bilateral,  and  with  two  excep- 
tions of  faint  perceptions  of  sound,  complete.  Among  the  twenty-nine 
cases  of  total  deafness,  there  is  only  one  who  seemed  to  give  some  evi- 
dence of  hearing  afterward. ' '  The  same  author  has  recently  informed  me 
that  further  experience  has  confirmed  his  previous  statement,  that  while 
the  blindness  produced  by  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
monolateral,  only  one  case  had  come  to  his  notice  in  which  the  deafness 
was  on  one  side  only. 

One  theory  attributes  the  loss  of  hearing  to  inflammatory  lesions 
either  at  the  centre  of  audition,  within  the  brain,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  auditory  nerves  before  they  enter  the  auditory  foramina.  Thus 
Stille  says :  "  This  symptom  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  the  plastic  exudation  in  which  the  nerves  are  embedded."  The 
other  theory  attributes  the  loss  of  hearing  to  inflammatory  disease  of 
tie  ear,  and  especially  of  the  labyrinth.  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  is  an 
advocate  of  the  latter  theory,  remarks  as  follows:  ''As  regards  the 
nature  of  the  afiection,  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that,  like  the  blindness  observed  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  cases,  it  is  dependent  on  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  organ  of  hearing  itself.  Dr.  Klebs  was  kind  enough  to  show  me, 
in  the  pathological  museum  of  the  Charite  at  Berlin,  a  preparation  of 
the  internal  ear  of  a  soldier  who  had  died  of  epidemic  meningitis,  com- 
plicated with  deafness,  in  which  fibrinous  adhesions  existed  between  the 
bones  of  the  internal  ear  and  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  Dr.  Klebs 
stated  that  in  the  recent  state  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vestibule  was 
detached.**  In  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  was  deaf  from  the  com- 
mencement and  died  on  the  eighth  day,  ''both  tympani  were  natural, 
but  in  the  left  membrana  tympani  was  found  a  dense  white  thickening  as 
large  as  a  pin's-head.  On  the  same  side  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
semicircular  canal  was  distinctly  thickened  and  loosed,  and  in  the  ante- 
rior canal  there  were  semifluid  purulent  masses.**  Professor  Knapp  also 
states :  "  The  nature  of  the  ear  disease  is  in  all  probability  a  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.**  According  to  him,  no  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  could  cause  such  complete  deafness ;  and  as  evidence  that 
the  deafness  is  not  due  to  central  disease.  Dr.  Gruening  obtained  by 
electrization  the  normal  reaction  of  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  cr&- 
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nium.  Moreover,  if  the  lesion  which  destroys  hearing  be  within  the 
cranium,  why  are  not  the  functions  of  the  other  cranial  nerves  also 
abolished  ?  Again,  Drs.  Keller  and  Lucse  have  in  three  post-mortem 
examinations  found  evidences  of  disease  of  the  labyrinth. 

An  argument  In  support  of  the  former  of  these  theories  is  the  fact 
that  the  lesion  which  produces  the  deafness  is  not  ordinarily  attended 
by  any  marked  subjective  symptoms  referable  to  the  ear,  as  otalgia,  etc. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  deafness  is  nearly  always  bilateral  and  simul- 
taneous in  the  two  ears,  comports  better  with  the  doctrine  of  a  central 
lesion,  than  with  that  which  locates  the  lesion  within  the  ear.  But  the 
true  theory  can  only  be  positively  established  by  dissections,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  several  post-mortem  examinations  have  revealed  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  the  labyrinth  in  those  who  have  died  having  this  form  of 
deafness  ;  while  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  the  ear  been  found 
free  from  inflammatory  lesions.  Therefore  the  theory  which  ascribes 
the  deafness  to  disease  of  the  ear  is  much  better  established  than  the 
other,  and  must  be  accepted.  Moreover,  most  of  the  aurists  of  this 
city,  who  have  had  excellent  opportunities  to  examine  these  cases, 
believe  in  this  theory. 

Nature. — The  theory  that  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  a  local  disease, 
occurring  epidemically,  was  commonly  held  in  the  first  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  theory  which  is  now  discarded.  Job  Wilson,  in  1815,  con- 
sidered it  a  form  of  influenza,  and  he  could  see  no  utility  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  spotted  fever  and  influenza.  We,  at  the  present 
time,  can  see  no  resemblance  between  the  two,  except  that  both  occur 
as  epidemics.  The  theory  that  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  a  peculiar  local 
disease  occurring  in  epidemics  is  more  plausible  than  that  it  is  a  form 
of  influenza.  Even  Niemeyer  says  that  it  presents  no  symptoms  except 
such  as  are  referable  to  the  local  affection.  But  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  a  constitutional  malady,  with  the  meningitis 
as  a  local  manifestation,  just  like  measles  with  its  bronchitis,  or  scarlet 
fever  with  its  pharyngitis.  The  abrupt  and  severe  commencement, 
unlike  that  of  those  forms  of  meningitis  which  are  known  to  be  strictly 
local,  and  the  early  blood  change,  as  shown  in  certain  cases  by  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  and  extravasations  under  it,  indicate  a  general 
disease.  Constitutional  diseases  having  prominent  local  symptoms  and 
lesions  are  usually  regarded  at  first  as  local.  It  is  only  as  time  goes 
on,  and  they  are  more  thoroughly  studied  and  understood,  and  clinical 
observations  multiply,  that  their  constitutional  nature  is  recognized,  as 
for  example  at  this  late  day  the  profession  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  constitutional  nature  of  croupous  pneumonitis. 

The  theory  that  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  a  form  of  typhus  once  had 
advocates,  but  it  is  now  so  generally  discarded,  as  untenable  and  absurd, 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the  facts  which  differentiate 
the  two  maladies.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  should,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  distinct  from  all  other  diseases,  a  malady  sui  generis^  and  in  noso- 
logical writings  it  should  be  classified  with  those  constitutional  maladies 
which  have  specific  causes. 

Although  this  disease  ordinarily  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form,  in  local- 
ities widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  after  continuing  a  few  weeks 
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or  months^  totally  disappears,  perhaps  never  to  return,  or  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  nevertheless  in  certain  localities  it  become^;  estab- 
lished, so  that  it  is  proper  to  describe  it  as  an  endemic,  a  fact  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  as  regards  New  York  City.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  endemic  in  any  village  or  rural  locality  in  this  country,  but  it 
appears  to  be  permanently  established  in  certain  of  the  large  cities. 
The  large  cities,  with  their  promiscuous  population,  foreigners  and 
natives,  their  crowded  tenement-houses,  and  many  sources  of  insalubrity, 
furnish  in  an  eminent  degree  the  conditions  which  are  favorable  for  the 
development  and  perpetuation  of  the  specific  principle.  Those  diseases 
which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  have  reason  to  believe 
are  caused  by  microorganisms,  we  would  expect  to  prevail  most  where 
domiciles  arc  crowded  and  filthy,  and  systems  are  enervated  by  impure 
air,  hardships,  and  privation.  Hence  in  New  York  City,  in  the  quar- 
ters of  the  poor,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  the  infectious  diseases 
of  childhood.  Often  two  or  more  of  them  occur  simultaneously,  and  it 
is  diflBcult  to  eradicate  them  or  limit  their  extension  when  once  they 
have  obtained  a  foothold.  The  fact  that  a  large  city,  with  its  tenement- 
house  population,  affords  in  an  eminent  degree  the  conditions  in  which 
the  infectious  diseases  are  developed  and  propagated,  when  once  their 
specific  principles  have  been  introduced,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
large  percentage  of  deaths  among  the  city  children.  In  New  York  what 
has  been  gained  in  saving  life  by  the  suppression  of  smallpox  has  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  mortality  produced  by  diphtheria  and 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  both  now  to  all  appearance  permanently  established 
in  our  midst.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  deaths  annually 
from  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  this  city  since  the  close  of  1871 : 

Nnmber 
of  death*. 

1872 • 782 

1873 290 

1874 158 

1875 146 

1876 127 

1877 116 

1878 97 

1879 108 

1880 170 

1881 461 

1882 238 

It  is  seen  that  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  the  first  year  aft^r  the 
introduction  of  the  disease  into  the  city,  after  which  the  number  of 
deaths  gradually  diminished,  year  by  year,  till  1878,  when  the  lowest 
mortality  was  reached.  Since  1878  the  mortality  gradually  increased 
till  1881,  in  which  year  the  number  of  deaths  was  double  that  of  any 
other  year  except  1872,  it  being  half  that  of  1872.  The  weather  and 
the  season  appear  to  exert  little  influence  on  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease now  that  it  is  established  in  the  city.  From  the  commencement  of 
1882  till  the  end  of  May  of  the  current  year  I  find  that  it  caused  deaths 
in  every  week  except  one,  and  about  the  same  number  in  each  of  the 
seventeen  months  embraced  in  this  period. 

The  mortuary  reports  of  Philadelphia  likewise  show  that  cerebro- 
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«pinal  fever  has  remained  in  that  city  since  its  introduction  in  1863,  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  annual  deaths  produced  by  it  varying  be- 
tween 36,  the  minimum,  in  1869  and  1870,  and  384,  the  maximum,  in 
1864.  In  Providence,  also,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Snow's  reports,  cere- 
bro-spinal  fever  has  caused  annually  more  or  fewer  deaths  since  1871. 
Therefore,  we  repeat,  this  fact  may  be  added  to  the  sum  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  disease,  that  once  gaining  a  lodgement,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  it,  as  in  a  large  city,  it  may  become  established 
and  remain  there  an  indefinite  time. 

Anatomical  Character8. — I  have  notes  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances in  76  cases,  published  chiefly  in  British  and  American  journals; 
29  died  within  the  first  three  days,  28  between  the  third  and  twenty-first 
days,  and  the  duration  of  the  remaining  11  was  unknown.  These 
records  furnish  the  data  for  the  following  remarks: 

The  blood  undergoes  changes  which  are  due  in  part  to  the  inflam- 
matory and  in  part  to  the  constitutional  and  asthenic  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  proportion  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  cases  that  are  not  speedily 
fatal,  as  it  ordinarily  is  in  idiopathic  inflammations.  Analyses  of  the 
blood  by  Ames,  Tourdes,  and  Maillot  show  a  variable  proportion  of 
fibrin  from  3.40  to  more  than  six  parts  in  1000.  In  sthenic  cases 
accompanied  by  a  pretty  general  meningitis,  cerebral  and  spinal,  there 
is,  after  the  fever  has  continued  some  days,  the  maximum  amount  of 
fibrin,  while  in  the  asthenic  and  suddenly  fatal  cases,  with  inflammation 
slight,  or  in  its  commencement,  the  fibrin  is  but  little  increased.  The 
most  common  abnormal  appearance  of  the  blood  observed  at  autopsies  is 
a  dark  color  with  unusual  fluidity  and  the  presence  of  dark  soft  clots. 
Exceptionally  bubbles  of  gas  have  been  observed  in  the  large  vessels, 
and  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  An  unusually  dark  color  of  the  blood, 
small  and  soft  dark  clots,  and  the  presence  of  gas-bubbles,  when  only  a 
few  hours  have  elapsed  after  death,  indicate  a  malignant  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  blood  is  early  and  profoundly  altered.  In  certain 
cases  this  fluid  is  not  so  changed  as  to  attract  attention  from  its  appear- 
ance. The  points  or  patches  of  extra vasated  blood  which  are  observed 
in  and  under  the  skin  during  life  in  some  patients  usually  remain  in  the 
cadaver.  When  an  incision  is  made  through  them  the  blood  is  seen  to 
have  been  extravasated  not  only  in  the  layers  of  the  skin,  but  also  in 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Extravasations  of  small  extent  are 
also  sometimes  observed  upon  and  in  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs. 

In  those  who  die  after  a  sickness  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  namely,  in 
the  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  congestion,  the  cranial  sinuses  are  found 
engorged  with  blood,  and  containing  soft  dark  clots.  The  meninges 
enveloping  the  brain  are  also  intensely  hyperaemic,  in  their  entire  extent 
in  most  cadavers;  but  in  some  cases  the  hyperaemia  is  limited  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  meninges,  while  other  portions  appear  nearly  normal.  In 
those  cases  which  end  fatally  within  a  few  hours,  this  hypenemia  is 
ordinarily  the  only  lesion  of  the  meninges;  but  if  the  case  be  more  pro- 
tracted, serum  and  fibrin  are  soon  exuded  from  the  vessels  into  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  underneath  this  membrane,  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain.  Pus-cells  also  occur  mixed  with  the  fibrin,  sometimes 
80  few  as  to  be  discovered  only  with  the  microscope,  but  in  other  case* 
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in  such  quantity  as  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  fibrin,  and  be  readily 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Pus,  which  in  these  cases  probably  consists 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  escaped  with  the  fibrin  from  the 
meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  appears  early  in  the  attack.  Thus  Dr. 
Gordon*  relates  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  after  a 
sickness  of  five  hours,  and  a  purulent  greenish  exudation  had  already 
occurred  in  places  under  the  meninges.  The  exudation  of  fibrin  also 
begins  early.  In  a  case  of  thirty  hours*  duration,  published  by  Dr. 
William  Frothingham,*  and  in  another  of  one  day's  duration,  published 
by  Dr.  Haverty,*  exudation  of  fibrin  had  already  occurred  in  and  under 
the  pia  mater.  The  arachnoid  soon  loses  its  transparency  and  polish, 
and  presents  a  cloudy  appearance  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  its 
surface.  This  cloudiness  is  usually  greatest  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  in  the  sulci  and  depressions,  and  where  the  fibrinous  exudation 
is  greatest,  but  it  occurs  also  where  no  such  exudation  is  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye.  Dr.  Gordon*  describes  a  case  of  only  eight  hours* 
duration,  in  which  the  arachnoid  was  already  opaque  at  the  vertex,  but 
of  normal  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  though  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  were  everywhere  greatly  congested- 

The  exudation — ^serous,  fibrinous,  and  purulent — occurs  as  in  other 
forms  of  meningitis,  within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  underneath 
this  membrane  over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  fibrin  is  raised  from 
the  surface  of  the  brain  with  the  meninges.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the 
inter-gyral  spaces,  around  the  course  of  the  vessels,  over  and  around  the 
optic  commissure,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  along  the  Sylvian  fissures.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  depressions, 
where  it  sometimes  has  the  thickness  of -j^  to  ^  of  an  inch,  but  it  often 
extends  over  the  convolutions  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  vi^w. 

Most  other  forms  of  meningitis  have  a  local  cause,  and  are  therefore 
limited  to  a  small  extent  of  the  meninges,  as,  for  example,  meningitis 
from  tubercles  or  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in 
both  of  which  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the  base  of  the  brain;  or  from 
accidents,  when  the  meningitis  commonly  occurs  upon  the  side  or  sum- 
mit of  the  brain.  The  meningitis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  a  general  or  constitutional  cause,  occurs  with  nearly 
equal  frequency  upon  all  parts  of  the  meningeal  surface,  except  that  it 
is  perhaps  most  -severe  in  the  depressions,  where  the  vascular  supply  is 
greatest.  In  cases  of  great  severity  the  inflammatory  exudation,  fibrin- 
ous or  purulent,  or  both,  may  cover  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  surface 
of  the  brain.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  negro,  thirty-five  years  old,  only 
four  days  sick,  whose  body  was  examined  in  Bellevue  Hospital  on  May 
30, 1872,  the  record  states  that  there  was  a  purulent  exudation  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  The  quantity  of  serous 
exudation  varies  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  amount  of 
congestion.  In  some  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  attract 
attention,  but  in  other  instances,  especially  when  the  disease  is  protracted, 
it  is  large.     In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Moorman,*  it  is  stated  that 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.,  1866.  •  Amer.  Med.  Time?,  April  30,  1864. 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.,  1867.  *  Ibid.,  1866. 

*  American  Juurnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  October,  1866. 
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about  three  pints  of  turbid  serum  escaped  from  the  cranial  cavity  in 
attempting  to  remove  the  brain ;  but  as  there  was  no  measurement  the 
statement  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

In  those  who  die  at  an  early  stage  of  the  attack,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  like  those  of  the  meninges,  are  hypersemic,  so  that  numerous 
"  puncta  vasculosa  "  appear  upon  its  incised  surface.  At  a  later  period 
this  hyperaemia,  like  that  of  the  meninges,  may  disappear.  If  there  be 
much  effusion  of  serum  within  the  ventricles,  and  over  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  the  convolutions  are  liable  to  be  flattened,  and  the  pressure  may 
be  so  great  that  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  brain  is  reduced 
below  the  normal  quantity.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  three  years, 
who  lived  sixteen  days,  and  was  examined  after  death  by  Burdon-8an- 
derson,  the  ventricles  contained  a  large  amount  of  turbid  serum,  and  the 
brain-substance  was  everywhere  pale  and  anaemic. 

Cerebral  ramoUisaement  occurs  in  certain  cases.  At  one  of  the  ex- 
aminations in  Charity  Hospital,  the  patient  having  been  only  three  days 
sick,  the  brain  was  found  much  softened.  The  dissection  was  made 
seven  hours  after  death,  so  that  the  softening  could  not  have  been  the 
result  of  decomposition.  At  one  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  softening  of  the  fornix,  corpus  callosum,  and  septum 
lucidum  was  observed,  and  in  another,  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  subarachnoid  space.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Moorman*  it  is 
stated  that  portions  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  pons  Varolii 
were  softened.  In  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Upham  softening  of  the 
superior  portion  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  had  occurred.  Occa- 
sionally the  whole  brain  is  somewhat  softened.  Burdon- Sanderson, 
Russell,  and  Githens  each  relate  such  a  case.  Moreover,  the  walls  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  are  ordinarily  more  or  less  softened  in  fetal  cases 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  as  they  are  in  the  usual  forms  of  meningitis.  In 
rare  instances  the  brain  is  oedematous,  as  in  a  case  published  by  Dr. 
Hutchinson.*  In  this  case  the  patient  was  only  four  days  sick,  and  the 
whole  brain  was  oedematous,  serum  escaping  from  its  incised  surface. 

The  ventricles  contain  liquid,  in  some  patients  transparent  serum,  in 
others  serum  turbid  and  containing  flocculi  of  fibrin,  or  fibrin  with  pus. 
The  Hquids  in  the  different  ventricles,  since  they  intercommunicate,  are 
the  same.  The  choroid  plexus  is  either  injected  or  it  is  infiltrated  with 
fibrin  and  pus.  With  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation  absorjition 
commences.  The  serum,  from  its  nature,  is  readily  absorbed,  and  the 
pus  anj  fibrin  more  slowly  by  fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction. 
Occasionally  the  serum  remains,  and  chronic  hydrocephalus  results. 
An  infant  who  contracted  the  disease  at  the  age  of  five  months,  and 
appeared  to  be  convalescent,  had,  two  months  subsequently,  great  prom- 
inence of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  other  symptoms  which  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  effusion  within  the  cranium. 
In  another  case,  one  year  afterward,  examination  showed  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head  and  prominence  of  the  fontanelle  which  characterize 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  A  boy  of  ten  yeare,  treated  in  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital in  1878,  died  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  cerebro- 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1866. 
«  Ibid.,  July,  1866. 
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spinal  fever.  The  records  of  the  autopsy  state:  "Body  a  skeleton; 
brain,  dura  mater  and  pia  mater  appear  normal,  except  a  little  thicken- 
ing of  latter  at  base  of  brain ;  ventricles  much  enlarged  and  full  of  clear 
serum;  surface  of  walls  of  ventricles  appears  normal,  but  is  soft;  spinal 
cord  and  membranes  apparently  normal ;  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  in- 
testines normal;  liver  congested;  kidneys  pale."  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, all  the  other  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  except  the  serous 
effusion,  had  nearly  disappeared.  No  post-mortem  examinations,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  have  yet  revealed  the  state  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges 
in  those  who  have  had  this  malady  at  some  former  time  and  have  fully 
recovered,  whether  there  may  not  bo  some  traces  of  it  which  are  perma- 
nent, as  opacity  or  adhesions. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  cerebral  apply,  for  the  most 
part,  also,  to  the  spinal  meninges.  There  is  at  first  intense  hyperaemia 
of  the  membranes,  usually  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  fibrinous,  purulent,  and  serous  exudation  in  the  meshes  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  underneath  this  membrane.  This  exudation  is  some- 
times confined  to  a  portion  of  the  meninges,  more  frequently  that  cover- 
ing the  posterior  than  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord,  and  when  it  is  general 
it  is  ordinarily  thicker  posteriorly  than  anteriorly.  In  severe  cases 
nearly  or  quite  the  entire  spinal  pia  mater  may  bo  infiltrated  by  inflam- 
matory products.  Thus  in  case  of  an  infant  that  died  of  cerebro-spinal 
fever  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin,  in 
the  out-door  department  at  Belle\^e,  the  entire  spinal  cord  was  covered 
by  a  fibrino-purulent  exudation,  except  a  space  about  six  lines  in  extent 
upon  the  anterior  surface. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  March  23, 
1881,  Dr.  G.  L.  Peabody  presented  the  specimens  from  the  body  of  a 
patient,  aged  nineteen  years,  who  died  on  the  tenth  day  of  cerebro-spinal 
fever.  The  exudation  extended  over  the  base  of  the  brain,  both  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  covered  completely  the  cord  to  the  caudaequina,  being, 
as  usual,  thickest  upon  the  posterior  surface.  In  some  patients  the 
spinal  meningitis  is  severe,  while  the  cerebral  is  slight,  so  that  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  spinal  axis  predominate,  such  as  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  and  opisthotonos.  The  exudation  may  have  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  fibrin  and  pus,  but  it  18  sometimes  greenish  and  sometimes  blood- 
stained. Small  extravasations  of  blood  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
hyperaemia,  and  in  one  case  related  by  Burdon-Sanderson  it  is  stated  that 
there  was  a  layer  of  blood  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  whole 
cord  below  the  bronchial  swelling.  In  post-mortem  examinations  the 
central  canal  of  the  cord  has  usually  been  overlooked.  Ziemssen  relates 
a  case,  and  Gordon  another,  in  which  it  was  dilated  and  filled  with  puru- 
lent fluid.  The  anatomical  changes  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
cord  itself  have  been  injection  of  its  vessels  in  recent  cases,  and  occa- 
sional softening  of  portions.  Thus  in  a  case  which  was  examined  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  April  13,  1872,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  softening 
of  the  cord  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region.  In  most  of  the  ex- 
aminations the  only  abnormal  appearance  detected  in  the  cord  was  hyper- 
semia,  but  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  records  state  that  the 
substance  of  the  cord  appeared  normal. 

25 
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Professor  Wm.  H.  Welch,  of  Jolms  Hopkins  University,  has  recently 
communicated  to  me  the  following  results  of  his  examinations  when 
curator  to  Bellevue  Hospital: 

"  I  have  records  of  eight  autopsies  which  I  have  made  upon  cases  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  in  six  cases  1  have  examined,  microscopic- 
ally, portions  of  the  hardened  brain  and  cord.  Post-mortem  rigidity  is 
usually  well  marked  and  continues  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Upon 
removal  of  the  skull-cap,  which  is  often  hypei-aemic,  the  dura  mater 
appears  tense,  and  usually  more  or  less  congested.  The  sinuses  contain 
loose,  dark  red  coagula,  and  some  fluid  blood.  In  one  case  I  found  a 
recently  formed  grayish-red  ante-mortem  thrombus  in  theleft  lateral  sinus. 
The  subdural  space  is  usually  free  from  inflammatory  exudation,  but 
occasionally  a  slight  fibrino-purulent  exudation  is  found  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  pia  mater  is  generally  hyper- 
aemic,  and  frequently  it  contains  small  ecchymoses.  An  exudation  is 
present  in  the  subarachnoid  spaces,  over  both  the  convexity  and  the 
base  of  the  brain,  most  abundantly,  as  a  rule,  at  the  base.  Over  the 
convexity  the  exudation  appears  in  the  form  of  greenish-yellow  streaks 
alonor  the  veins  between  the  gyri.  At  the  base  the  exudation  accumu- 
lates in  the  subarachnoid  cisterns,  such  as  those  of  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
of  the  optic  chiasm,  of  the  intercrural  space,  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  along  the  basilar  artery.  The  cranial  nerve-trunks 
may  be  enveloped  in  a  i)urulent  exudate  as  they  emerge  from  the  brain. 
The  fluid  in  the  ventricles  may  or  may  not  be  increased  in  amount,  but 
is  usually  turbid  from  admixture  of  pus-cells.  The  choroid  plexuses 
are  often  swollen  and  opaque. 

"  The  substance  of  the  brain  is  usually  hyperaemic,  and  frequently 
contains  punctate  ecchymoses,  which  may  occur  in  groups.  Small  foci 
of  softening  maybe  formed  before  death,  but  extensive  diffuse  softening, 
particularly  that  around  dilated  ventricles  (hydrocephalic  softening)  is 
probably  cadaveric,  and  due  to  imbibition  of  serum,  although  it  may 
form  within  a  short  time  after  death. 

*'The  inflammatory  exudation  occupies  likewise  the  subarachnoid 
space  over  the  cord.  The  exudation  may  surround  the  posterior  nerve- 
roots  for  a  distance  from  the  cord.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that 
the  exudation  is  composed  of  serum,  fibrin,  pus-cells,  and  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Usually  the  exudation  is  distinctly  purulent,  being  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color,  but  it  may  be  predominantly  serous  in  character. 
The  pus-cells  are  accumulated  around  the  small  veins  and  capillaries. 
I  have  found  the  ependyma  of  the  fourth  ventricle  richly  infiltrated  with 

E US-cells,  which  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  are  probably  emigrated  white 
lood-corpuscles.  The  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  pia-arachnoid  mem- 
brane are  swollen  and  granular.  The  lymph  spaces  around  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  cerebral  cortex  are  often  filled  with  pus-cells.  The  com- 
munication between  these  perivascular  spaces  and  the  subarachnoid  spaces 
renders  easy  the  passage  of  wandering  cells  from  the  pia  mater  into  the 
cortex.  There  may  also  be  found  an  increased  number  of  lymphoid 
cells  in  the  periganglionic  spaces.  In  a  similar  manner  the  sheaths  of 
the  bloodvessels  and  the  pial  processes  in  the  spinal  cord  may  be  in- 
vaded by  pus-cells. 
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"  In  one  of  my  cases  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  said  to  have 
existed  for  only  twelve  hours  before  death.  Here  there  was  an  excess  of 
serum  in  the  cerebral  and  spinal  subarachnoid  spaces.  The  serum  was 
moderately  turbid.  The  microscope  showed  a  more  abundant  exudation 
of  pus-cells  than  there  appeared  to  be  from  the  gross  appearances.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  pale  and  oedematous,  nor  was  there  marked 
congestion  of  the  meninges.*' 

No  constant  or  uniform  lesions  occur  in  the  organs  of  the  trunk,  and 
those  observed  are  not  distinctive  of  this  disease.  Hypostatic  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  atelectasis,  and  broncho-pneumonia  are 
common.  Pleuritic,  endocardial,  and  pericardial  inflammations  have 
occasionally  been  observed,  but  are  rare.  Effusion  of  serum,  sometimes 
blood-stained,  occasionally  occurs  in  the  pleural  and  other  serous  cavities. 
The  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart,  as  already  stated,  contain  more 
or  less  blood,  with  soft  dark  clots  in  the  more  malignant  and  rapidly 
fatal  cases,  but  larger  and  firmer  in  those  which  have  been  more  pro- 
tracted. The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  less  than  half  the  patients.  The 
absence  of  uniformity  as  regards  the  state  of  the  spleen,  the  fact  that  in 
many  it  undergoes  no  appreciable  change,  is  important,  since  this  organ 
is  so  generally  enlarged  and  softened  in  the  infectious  diseases.  The 
stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  are  sometimes  more  or  less  congested,  but 
in  other  cases  their  appearance  is  normal.  The  agminate  and  solitary 
glands  of  the  intestines  have  ordinarily  been  overlooked,  but  in  certain 
cases  they  have  been  found  prominent.  The  kidneys  in  some  exhibit  the 
lesions  of  nephritis.  In  one  of  the  eight  autopsies  made  by  Professor 
Welch  acute  diffuse  nephritis  had  been  present,  as  shown  by  the  state  of 
the  kidneys.  In  the  case  of  a  child  of  nine  years,  treated  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Burrali,  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  urine  was  very  albuminous 
and  the  kidneys  presented  a  fatty  appearance.  Anatomical  changes  in 
these  organs,  however,  are  not  common,  unless  in  slight  degree,  so  that 
in  most  patients  their  function  is  fully  and  properly  performed. 

Prognosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  maladies  of  childhood.  It  is  dreaded  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  great  mortality  which  attends  it,  but  on  account  also  of  its 
protracted  course,  the  suffering  which  it  causes,  the  possible  permanent 
injury  of  the  important  organ  which  is  chiefly  involved,  and  the  not 
infrequent  irreparable  damage  which  the  eye  and  ear  sustain. 

I  have  the  records  of  the  result  in  52  cases  which  I  attended  or  saw 
in  consultation  in  the  epidemic  of  1872.  Of  these  just  one-half  recov- 
ered. Sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  who  died  were  hopelessly  comatose 
within  the  first  seven  days,  most  of  them  dying  within  that  time,  and 
some  even  on  the  first  and  second  days,  while  others  of  the  sixteen  lin- 
gered into  the  second  week  and  died  without  any  sign  of  returning 
consciousness.  The  remaining  ten,  who  subsequently  died,  but  did  not 
become  comatose  in  the  first  week,  were  nevertheless  seriously  sick 
from  the  first  day,  but  their  symptoms,  though  severe,  were  not  such 
as  necessarily  indicated  a  fatal  result,  so  that  there  was  some  expecta- 
tion of  a  favorable  ending  till  i\ear  death,  which  occurred  for  the  most 
part  from  asthenia.  One  succumbed  to  purpura  hemorrhagica,  the 
hemorrhages  occurring  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  who  died  after  a 
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sickness  of  more  than  two  months,  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and 
prastration.  The  twenty-six  who  recovered  convalesced  slowly  and 
usually  after  many  fluctuations.  Their  highest  temperature  and  most 
severe  and  dangerous  symptoms  occurred  m  the  first  week.  Most  of 
them  were  several  weeks  under  observation  and  treatment  before  they 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  out  of  danger.  The  statistics  of  this  epi- 
demic therefore  show,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  epidemics,  that  the 
first  week  is  the  time  of  greatest  danger,  and  if  no  fetal  symptoms  are 
developed  during  this  week  recovery  is  probable  with  proper  therapeutic 
measures  and  kind,  intelligent,  and  efficient  nursing,  the  latter  of  which 
is  very  important. 

Since  the  epidemic  of  1872  I  have  treated,  or  seen  in  consultation, 
35  cases  that  I  was  able  to  follow  to  the  close,  most  of  them  in  the  last 
four  years.  Of  these  19  recovered  and  16  died.  Of  the  16  fatal  cases 
8  died  in  the  first  week,  5  in  the  second  week,  1  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day,  1  on  the  thirty-first  day,  and  1  in  the  sixteenth  week.  This  last 
patient,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  recovered  with 
better  nursing.  His  death  occurred  from  large  bedsores  which  ex- 
tended to  the  bones,  produced,  though  attended  by  his  mother,  by  lying 
a  long  time  in  one  position  on  a  hard  bed,  when  he  was  too  weak  to 
move,  and  often  with  soiled  bedclothes  underneath  him. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  which  falsifies  the  predictions  of  the 
physician  more  frequently  than  cerebro-spinal  fever.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  severity  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  the  commencement,  which, 
did  they  occur  in  other  forms  of  meningitis  with  which  he  is  more 
familiar,  would  justify  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  partly  to  the 
remissions  and  exacerbations,  the  occurrence  alternately  of  symptoms 
of  apparent  convalescence  and  recrudescence  or  relapse,  which  char- 
acterize the  course  of  this  malady.  Grave  initial  symptoms,  which 
may  appear  to  have  a  fatal  augury,  are  often  followed  by  such  a  remis- 
sion that  all  danger  seems  past,  and  in  a  few  hours  later,  perhaps,  the 
symptoms  are  nearly  or  quite  as  grave  as  at  first. 

Under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  over  that  of  thirty,  the  prognosis  is 
less  favorable  than  between  these  ages.  An  abrupt  and  violent  com- 
mencement, profound  stupor,  convulsions,  active  delirium,  and  great 
elevation  of  temperature,  are  symptoms^  which  should  excite  solicitude 
and  render  the  prognosis  guarded.  If  the  temperature  remain  above 
105°  death  is  probable,  even  with  moderate  stupor.  Numerous  and 
large  petechial  eruptions  show  a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood, 
and  are  therefore  a  bad  prognostic,  and  so  is  continued  albuminuria^ 
since  it  shows  great  blood  change,  or  nephritis,  while  other  organs  than 
the  kidneys  are  probably  also  involved.  In  one  case,  a  boy,  whom  I 
examined  nearly  a  year  after  the  cerebro-spinal  fever,  the  kidneys 
were  still  affected.  Ho  had  anasarca  of  the  face  and  extremities,  with 
albuminuria.  Chronic  Bright's  disease  had  occurred  from  the  acute 
nephritis,  which  complicated  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Profound  stupor, 
though  a  dangerous  symptom,  is  not  necessarily  fatal  so  long  as  the 
patient  can  be  aroused  to  partial  consciousness  and  the  pupils  are 
responsive  to  light ;  so  long  as  it  does  not  pass  into  actual  coma  it  is 
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less  dangerous  than  active  or  maniacal  delirium,  which  is  apt  to  even- 
tuate in  this  coma. 

A  mild  commencement,  with  general  mildness  of  symptoms,  as  the 
ability  to  comprehend  and  answer  questions,  moderate  pain  and  muscu- 
lar rigidity,  some  appetite,  moderate  emaciation,  little  vomiting,  etc., 
justify  a  favorable  prognosis,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  should  be  guarded 
till  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

We  may  repeat  and  emphasize  the  important  fact  shown  by  the  above 
statistics,  that  patients  who  live  till  the  close  of  the  second  week  with- 
out serious  complications  will  probably  recover.  The  danger  after  this 
period  is,  in  most  instances,  from  exhaustion  and  feeble  action  of  the 
heart,  resulting  from  the  impaired  nutrition  and  protracted  course  of 
the  disease. 

Complications,  which  most  frequently  pertain  to  the  lungs,  increase 

f-eatly  the  gravity  of  many  cases  and  contribute  to  the  fatal  ending, 
he  fiict  that  Webber,  in  his  prize  essay,  describes  a  variety  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever  which  he  designates  pneumonic,  and  that  those  who  make 
post-mortem  examinations  find  that  "  oedema,  hypostatic  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  bronchitis,  atelectasis,  and  broncho-pneumonia,  are  extremely 
common  lesions  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis"  (Welch),  indicates  a 
source  of  danger  in  addition  to  that  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  One  close  observer  of  an  epidemic  writes :  ''  In  all  the  fatal 
cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  most  prominent  symptoms  which 
preceded  death  were  those  which  indicate  impairment  and  perversion  of 
the  respiratory  functions.  As  the  breathing  became  more  hurried  and 
diflScult,  the  general  depression  became  more  intense,  the  pulse  became 
weaker  and  quicker,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  more  elevated.*' 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  is  another 
serious  complication.  The  kidneys  are  probably  more  frequently,  and 
to  a  greater  extent,  diseased  than  the  liver.  Acute  diffuse  nephritis 
was  present  in  one  of  the  eight  cases  examined  after  death  by  Prpf. 
Welch.  In  the  Revue  MHicale  for  June  3,  1882,  M.  Ernest  Gaudier 
published  the  case  of  a  female  who  died  comatose  on  the  sixth  day  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever.  Examination  of  the  urine  had  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  "retractile  albumen  of  Prof.  Bouchard,  attributable  to  renal 
lesions,  and  non-retractile  albumen,  considered  as  an  indication  of  some 
general  infection  of  the  system."  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
kidneys  "showed  considerable  swelling  and  granular  degeneration  of 
the  renal  epithelial  cells,  with  effusion  of  granular  matter  within  the 
lumen  of  the  tubules.  We  have  seen  from  the  case  alluded  to  above 
that  the  renar  complication  may  persist  and  become  chronic.  Those 
who  fully  recover  often  exhibit  symptoms  usually  of  a  nervous  char- 
acter, as  irritability  of  disposition,  headache,  etc.,  for  months  after  con- 
valescence is  established. 

Diagnosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever,  on  account  of  the  nature  and 
severity  of  its  symptoms  and  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  scarlet  fever,  and  vice  versa.  In  one  instance,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, this  mistake  was  made.  High  febrile  movement,  vomiting,  con- 
vulsions, and  stupor,  are  common  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  the  same  symptoms  commonly  usher  in  the  severer  forms  of  cere- 
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bro-spinal  fever.  It  will  aid  in  diagnosis  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
redness  of  the  fauces,  for  this  is  present  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  a  few  hours  later  the  characteristic  efflorescence  appeaj^ 
on  the  skin. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from  the  common  forms  of 
meningitis  is  ordinarily  not  difficult,  for  while  in  the  former  the  maxi- 
mum intensity  of  symptoms  occurs  in  the  first  days,  in  the  latter  there 
is  a  gradual  and  progressive  increase  of  symptoms,  from  a  comparatively 
mild  commencement.  Moreover,  cases  of  ordinary  or  sporadic  menin- 
gitis occurring  at  the  age  when  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  most  frequent, 
are  commonly  secondary,  being  due  to  tubercles,  caries  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  other  lesion,  and  are  therefore  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  symptoms  which  are  directly  referable  to 
the  primary  disease.  We  have  seen  how  different  it  is  in  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  which  in  most  patients  begins  abruptly  in  a  state  of  previous 
good  health.  Again,  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  after  the  second  or  third 
day,  hyperesthesia,  retraction  of  the  head,  and  other  characteristic 
symptoms  occur,  which  are  either  not  present  or  are  much  less  pro- 
nounced in  ordinary  meningitis.  Some  of  the  milder  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever  might  be  mistaken  for  hysteria,  but  the  pain  in  the  head 
and  elsewhere,  muscular  rigidity,  and  especially  the  occurrence  of  more 
or  less  febrile  movement,  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis.  Continued 
fever,  typhus  or  typhoid,  resembles  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, but  it  lacks  the  muscular  contraction  and  rigidity  which  char- 
acterize the  latter.  It  does  not  usually  begin  so  abruptly,  with  such 
severe  symptoms,  especially  such  severe  headache,  has  less  marked 
fluctuations,  and  a  more  definite  duration.  These  facts,  in  connection 
with  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemics,  will  enable  us  to  make 
the  diagnosis.  In  one  instance  commencing  retro-pharyngeal  abscess, 
probably  associated  with  vertebral  caries,  was  at  first  mistaken  by  me 
for  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  patient  was  an  infant,  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  104°,  stiffness  of  the  neck  with  some  retraction  of  the  head,  and 
cried  from  pain  when  the  head  was  brought  forward.  The  speedy 
occurrence  of  two  large  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  difficult 
deglutition  and  noisy  respiration,  led  to  a  digital  exploration  of  the 
fauces,  when  the  abscess  was  found  and  lanced. 

Treatment. — Since  in  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  cases  are 
more  frequent  and  severe  where  anti-hygienic  conditions  exist,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  measures  looking  to  the  removal  of  such  conditions,  measures 
designed  to  procure  pure  air  in  the  domicile,  wholesome  diet,  and  a 
quiet  and  regular  mode  of  life — in  fine,  measures  designed  to  produce 
the  highest  degree  of  health — ^are  of  the  first  importance  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  disease.  Cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  areas,  as  well  as 
apartments,  perfect  sewerage  and  drainage,  the  prompt  removal  of  all 
refuse  matter,  avoidance  of  over-crowding ;  in  a  word,  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  sanitary  requirements  in  every  particular,  will,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  from  what  we  know  of  the  causation  and  nature  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  diminish  the  number  and  severity  of  the  cases.  The  avoid- 
ance of  fatigue  and  overwork,  of  mental  excitement,  the  use  of  plain 
and  wholesome  diet,  sufficient  sleep,  the  utmost  regularity  in  the  mode 
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of  life  with  the  least  possible  exposure  to  depressing  agencies,  are  the 
important  preventive  measures  which  should  bo  recommended  wherever 
an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  occurring. 

It  is  probable  that  the  young  man  who,  still  weak  from  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  applied  himself  closely  to  his  business,  of  a  perplexing 
nature,  which  had  suffered  from  his  absence,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
seized  with  headache  and  vomiting,  and  soon  died  of  this  malady,  would 
have  escaped  by  a  more  prolonged  rest,  and  less  mental  excitement  and 
worriment.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  those  children  whose  cases  are 
embraced  in  my  statistics,  that  left  home  in  the  morning  entirely  well, 
and  when  engaged  in  their  studies,  subject  to  the  noise  and  discipline 
of  the  public  schools,  which  is  often  too  severe  and  rigorous  for  sensi- 
tive children,  were  attacked  with  this  disease,  would  probably  have 
escaped  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes.  The  girl  that,  failing  of  pro- 
motion in  her  school,  returned  home  crying,  and  closely  applied  herself 
to  her  studies  till  she  was  compelled  to  desist  by  the  severe  headache 
which  ushered  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  perhaps  would  have  remained 
well  had  her  experiences  in  the  school  been  more  pleasant  and  less 
depressing.  In  a  similar  manner  the  two  children  that  were  attacked 
with  cerebro-spinal  fever  immediately  after  mild  punishments  which 
they  had  received,  but  which  produced  mental  excitement,  perhaps 
would  have  escaped  under  less  severe  family  discipline. 

The  enjoining  of  a  quiet  and  regular  mode  of  life  as  a  preventive 
measure,  during  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  cause  is  a  microorganism. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  system  may  be  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  specific  principle,  that  this  principle  may 
obtain  lodgement  in  the  blood  or  tissues  without  result  until  some 
exciting  cause  occurs  which  depresses  the  system  and  disturbs  the  func- 
tions, when  the  resisting  power  fails  and  cerebro-spinal  fever  appejirs ; 
just  as  those  exposed  to  Asiatic  cholera  may  remain  well  until  some 
imprudence  in  the  diet  or  the  mode  of  life  causes  an  outbreak  of  the 
malady. 

Curative  Treatment. — In  the  commencement  of  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  intense  inflammatory  congestion  occurs  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
meninges,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  As 
regards  treatment,  the  obvious  indication  is  to  reduce  the  hypememia  of 
the  vessels  as  quickly  as  possible  and  subdue  or  diminish  the  inflamma- 
tion. For  this  purpose  bags  or  bladders  of  ice  should  be  immediately 
applied  over  the  head,  and  to  the  nucha,  and  constantly  retained  there 
as  long  as  there  is  no  complaint  of  chilliness,  no  marked  diminution  of 
temperature,  and  the  patient  experiences  some  relief  from  the  intense 
headache  and  other  symptoms,  l^ran  mixed  with  pounded  ice  produces 
a  more  uniform  coldness  and  is  sometimes  more  agreeable  to  the  patient 
than  the  ice  alone.  The  bag  or  bags  should  be  about  one-third  full,  so 
as  to  fit  upon  the  head  like  a  cap,  and  the  nurse  should  be  instructed 
to  renew  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  melts.  In  severe  cases,  with  marked  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  it  is  proper  to  apply  cold  over  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  vertebrae,  as  well  as  upon  the  head  and  nucha.  A  hot  mustard 
foot-bath  or  a  general  warm  bath  in  those  cases  in  which  convulsions 
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are  present  or  threatening,  or  there  is  delirium  or  great  agitation  or 
severe  peripheral  pains,  is  also  useful,  since  it  has  a  calmative  effect 
and  acts  as  a  derivative  from  the  hyperaemic  nerve-centres.  One  writer 
states  that  he  obtained  marked  benefit  in  a  case  by  immersing  the  body 
to  the  neck  in  hot  water. 

The  abstraction  of  blood,  usually  by  leeches  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  along  the  spine,  has  been  employed,  but  even  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  cuslomary  to  bleed 
generally  and  locally  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  lebrile  dis- 
eases, a  majority  of  the  American  physicians  whose  writings  are  extant 
discountenanced  the  use  of  such  measures  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. Drs.  Strong,  Foot,  and  Miner,  though  under  the  influence  of  the 
Broussaian  doctrine,  were  good  observers,  and  they  soon  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  lancet  and  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients  for  more 
sustaining  measures.  Strong^  states  that  certain  physicians  employed 
venesection  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  internal  congestions,  but  finding 
that  the  pulse  became  more  frequent  after  a  moderate  loss  of  blood, 
they  soon  laid  aside  the  lancet.  Some  experienced  physicians  of  that 
period,  however,  continued  to  recommend  and  practise  depletion,  general 
as  well  as  local,  as,  for  example,  Dr.  Gallop,  who  treated  many  cases  in 
Vermont,  in  the  epidemic  of  1811. 

Venesection  in  the  treatment  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  universally  dis- 
carded at  the  present  time  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  some  in- 
telligent physicians,  as  Sanderson  and  Niemeyer,  approve  of  local  bleed- 
ing in  certain  cases.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  after  examining  the  histories 
of  many  cases,  uncertain  whether  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  ever 
be  recommended,  but  if  it  be  prescribed,  it  should  be  on  the  first  day, 
when  the  hyperaemia  is  greatest,  by  the  application  of  only  a  few  leeches 
behind  the  ears,  and  never  except  when  convulsions  or  coma  are  present 
or  threatening,  and  the  patient  is  robust.  The  fact  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  in  its  nature  asthenic  and  protracted, 
and  that  the  intense  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  can 
ordinarily  be  relieved,  if  relieved  at  all,  by  the  other  measures  recom- 
mended, which  do  not  reduce  the  strength.  The  alarming  symptoms 
which  usher  in  an  attack,  the  intense  headache,  restlessness,  delirium, 
sometimes  eclampsia  or  coma,  seem  to  demand  the  most  energetic  treat- 
ment, and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  one  who  has  his  first  experiences  with 
this  malady  how  patients  under  proper  treatment,  without  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  emerge  from  an  apparently  almost  hopeless  state  and  ulti- 
mately recover.  There  may  be  total  unconsciousness,  the  pupils  dilated 
like  rings  and  insensible  to  light,  the  head  intensely  hot,  tonic  convul- 
sions present  or  alternating  with  frequent  clonic  convulsions,  and  yet 
these  symptoms,  which  in  any  other  disease  would  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  prognosis  of  certain  death,  may  gradually  pass  off 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  or  in  the  second  week,  and  the  case  after- 
ward progress  favorably.  In  the  New  York  epidemic  ot  1872,  pre- 
viously to  which  physicians  of  this  city  had  no  personal  experience  with 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  many  cases  were  pronounced  hopeless  which  ulti- 
mately did  well  without  abstraction  of  blood.     In  a  case  occurring  in 
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the  practice  of  Dr.  Griswold  the  patient  was  comatose  for  throe  days, 
with  pupils  not  responding,  or  but  very  feebly  responding  to  light,  but 
he  recovered  without  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  with  the  remedies 
ordinarily  employed.  In  a  case  which  we  will  presently  relate,  in 
speaking  of  another  local  treatment,  the  patient  was  still  insensible  in  the 
third  week,  with  pupils  greatly  dilated  and  insensible  to  light,  and  yet 
recovered  without  losing  blood.  Such  cases  show  that  the  most  urgent 
symptoms,  such  as  seem  to  indicate  the  prompt  employment  of  leeches 
in  order  to  reduce  the  meningeal  hypereemia  and  the  consecutive  con- 
gestion of  the  nerve-centres,  may  be  relieved  and  the  patient  recover 
without  such  depletion,  and  with  the  preservation  of  the  blood,  which  is 
BO  much  needed  in  the  subsequent  asthenic  course  of  the  malady. 

In  only  one  case  have  I  recommended  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and 
this  was  so  instructive  that  I  will  briefly  relate  it:  A  girl,  four  years  of 
age,  was  seized  on  March  7,  1873,  with  vomiting,  chilliness,  and  tremb- 
ling, followed  by  severe  general  clonic  convulsions  lasting  about  fifteen 
minutes;  was  semi-comatose;  pulse  132,  and  a  few  hours  later,  156; 
temperature  101  j°;  respiration  44;  eyes  closed,  pupils  moderately 
dilated  and  feebly  responsive  to  light,  dusky  mottling  of  skin,  constant 
tremulousness  with  twitching  of  limbs.  Bromide  of  potassium  was  ad- 
ministered in  hourly  doses  of  four  grains,  ice  applied  to  the  head  and 
nucha,  and  a  hot  mustard  footbath  followed  by  sinapisms  to  the  nucha. 
On  the  following  day,  March  8th,  she  was  partly  conscious,  when 
aroused,  but  immediately  relapsed  into  sleep,  head  retracted,  bowels  con- 
stipated; pulse  136;  temperature  102°;  vomits  occasionally.  It  was 
thought  proper,  on  account  of  the  extreme  stupor,  to  apply  one  leech  to 
each  temple  and  the  bites  trickled  slowly  nearly  five  hours.  The  other 
treatment  was  continued.  On  the  9th  the  pulse  was  180,  so  feeble  that 
it  waa  counted  with  difiiculty ;  temperature  101  J°.  The  patient  was 
evidently  sinking.  It  was  necessary  to  order  whiskey  in  teaspoonful 
doses  every  two  hours,  with  beef-tea  and  other  most  nutritious  drinks. 
Evening,  pulse  172,  still  feeble.  March  10th,  pulse  180,  barely  per- 
ceptible; great  hypersesthesia;  axillary  temperature  100°;  axes  of 
eyes  directed  downward.  After  this  the  patient  gradually  rallied  for  a 
time,  the  pulse  becoming  stronger  and  less  frequent,  but  death  finally 
occurred  after  nine  weeks  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  exhaus- 
tion.    Slight  convulsions  occurred  in  the  last  hours. 

It  is  seen  that  in  the  above  case,  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical, 
the  patient  passed  into  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  after  tlie  applica- 
tion of  the  leeches,  so  that  for  three  days  I  did  not  believe  that  she  would 
live  from  hour  to  hour,  and  death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  nine  weeks, 
apparently  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Experience  like  this,  which  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  most  other  observers,  shows  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  blood  and  thereby  the  strength,  hmvever  urgent  the  initial  symp- 
toms, inasmuch  as  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  its  subsequent  course  is  attended 
by  such  marked  asthenia.  On  May  3,  1878,  a  boy  of  ten  years  was 
admitted  into  one  of  our  best  hospitals,  in  the  service  of  a  prominent 
New  York  physician.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  been  four  days  sick  with 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  among  other  characteristic  symptoms  he  had 
had  delirium  every  night  and  on  May  2d  delirium  in  the  daytime,  which 
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had  abated  considerably  after  free  epistaxis.  In  the  hospital  the  appli- 
cation of  ten  leeches  along  the  spine  was  ordered,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  diminished  the  delirium  or  any  other  symptom,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  pulse  was  so  frequent  and  feeble  that  active  stimulation 
by  brandy  was  resorted  to.  He  had  three  strong  convulsions  on  May 
13th,  which  were  relieved  by  ice  to  the  head  and  nape  of  neck,  and  by 
six  minims  of  Magendie's  solution.  Severe  pains  occurred  at  times  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  and  on  the  29th,  one  month  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  same  pain  frequently  recurring,  twelve  leeches 
were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  spine.  On  June  2d  the  limbs  were 
flexed  and  quite  stiff,  and  the  effort  to  move  them  was  attended  by  great 
pain.  The  pain  in  the  ba<;k  was  also  more  constant,  and  in  consequence 
sixteen  leeches  were  applied  to  the  spine.  The  next  day  there  was  no 
pain,  but  the  patient  was  very  stupid.  On  June  6th  the  records  state 
that  he  was  obviously  losing  strength  day  by  day,  that  his  emaciation 
was  extreme  and  his  anaemia  very  marked.  But  he  had  great  vitality, 
and  although  he  had  strabismus,  bedsores,  incontinence  of  urine  and 
feces,  and  extreme  prostration,  he  lingered  till  August  Ist  At  the 
autopsy,  "body,  a  skeleton;  brain,  dura  mater,  and  pia  mater  appear 
normal,  except  a  little  thickening  of  latter  at  base  of  brain ;  ventricles 
much  enlarged  and  full  of  clear  serum;  surface  of  walls  of  ventricles 
looks  normal  but  is  soft;  spinal  cord  and  membranes  appear  normal  to 
the  naked  eye."  No  disease  ifl^as  discovered  in  other  organs,  except  that 
the  liver  appeared  congested  and  the  kidneys  pale.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that,  although  some  temporary  relief  from  the  pain  may  have 
resulted  to  this  patient  by  the  repeated  application  of  leeches,  which 
diminished  the  meningeal  hypersemia,  yet  his  chances  for  ultimate 
recovery  would  have  been  far  better  without  such  depletion.  Therefore 
the  histories  of  cases  show  that  the  result  of  abstraction  of  blood  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  asthenic  nature  and  protracted 
course  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  it  should  be  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
recommended  as  a  remedial  agent. 

Some  benefit  is  apparently  derived  from  the  application  of  stimulating 
and  moderately  irritating  lotions  along  the  spine.  A  liniment  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  of  camphorated  oil  and  turpentine  briskly  applied  by 
friction  with  flannel  up  and  down  the  spine  till  redness  is  produced, 
appears  to  cause  some  alleviation  of  the  suffering  and  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  use  of  the  ice-bag.  Dr.  William  II.  Sutton,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  published  the  following  interesting  case,  showing  the  benefit 
from  stimulating  and  irritant  applications  over  the  spine  made  in  an 
unusual  manner.  A  child,  aged  three  and  one-half  years,  had  been 
three  weeks  under  treatment,  through  error  of  diagnosis,  for  supposed 
continued  fever.  When  Dr.  Sutton  assumed  charge  of  the  case  on 
November  20,  1877,  the  pupils  were  greatly  dilated  and  insensible  to 
light;  features  pallid  and  pinched;  pulse  130;  temperature  103®; 
patient  totally  unconscious.  November  21st,  morning  temperature 
105°;  pulse  140;  evening  temperature  101 J*^;  pulse  120.  Novem- 
ber 22d,  morning  temperature  106 p;  pulse  160;  restless;  evening 
temperature  105|°;  pulse  120;  had  not  slept  except  for  moments  for 
nearly  two  weeks.     A  strip  of  flannel  saturated  with  turpentine  was 
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placed  over  the  spine  from  the  neck  to  the  sacrum,  and  a  hot  smoothing 
iron  was  run  up  and  down  it,  and  eight  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  of 
ergot  were  given  every  three  hours.  Dr.  Sutton  adds:  "The  father 
stated  to  me  that  as  soon  as  the  application  was  finished  the  child  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  several  hours — the  first  for  two  weeks — and  the  fever 
rapidly  declined.  From  this  time  he  began  to  improve  and  gradually 
and  fully  recovered.  The  use  of  irritating  applications  over  the  spine 
in  the  treatment  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  practised  in  the  above  case  is 
novel. 

Internal  Treatment. — It  will  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
remedies  to  recall  to  mind  the  pathological  state  which  we  know  to  be 
present  from  the  many  autopsies  which  have  been  recorded.  We  have 
seen  that  the  largest  mortality,  and  consequently  the  most  dangerous 
period,  is  in  the  first  days,  when  there  is  intense  suddenly  developed 
inflammatory  congestion  of  the  meninges,  with  more  or  less  secondary 
hypenemia  of  the  underlying  brain  and  spinal  cord,  producing  great 
headache,  delirium,  or  somnolence,  with  exaggerated  reflex  irritability 
of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  eclampsia  is  a  common  and  fatal  complication. 

Fortunately  a  remedy  has  been  discovered  in  modern  times,  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  acts  promptly  and  efiiciently.  It  can  be 
safely  administered  in  large  and  frequent  doses  to  the  youngest  child. 
It  is  quickly  eliminated  firom  the  system  through  the  kidneys  and  other 
emunctories  in  children,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bromism,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  causing  any  unpleasant  consequences.  It  causes 
contraction  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres  so  as  to  diminish 
the  hypenemia,  aa  shown  by  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr. 
Putnam-Jacobi  and  others,  and  at  the  same  time  it  diminishes,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  reflex  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  two  most  bene- 
ficial and  important  eflects  of  its  use  in  this  disease.  Many  children  by 
its  timely  employment  are  saved  from  the  dangers  of  eclampsia,  and  by 
its  sedative  eflect  on  the  nervous  system  and  contractile  action  on  the 
capillaries  it  probably  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and 
the  amount  of  exudation.  I  usually  prescribe  it,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Squibb,  dissolved  in  simple  cold  water.  In  ordinary  cases  not 
attended  by  eclampsia  or  marked  symptoms  which  show  that  eclampsia 
is  threatening,  I  usually  prescribe  at  my  first  visit  about  four  grains 
every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  two  years,  who  has  the  usual  restlessness 
and  apparent  headache,  and  six  grains  to  a  child  of  five  years.  If 
eclampsia  occur,  the  bromide  should  be  given  more  frequently,  as  every 
five  or  ten  minutes  till  it  ceases.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  determine 
when  the  quantity  of  the  bromide  administered  should  be  diminished, 
and  when  its  use  should  be  discontinued.  I  have  very  rarely  observed 
bromism  in  children,  and  never  to  the  extent  of  doing  any  serious  harm, 
though  for  many  years  I  have  administered  it  in  large  and  frequent 
doses  whenever  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it,  but  the  symptoms  of 
bromism  cannot  readily  be  discriminated  from  those  which  may  result 
from  cerebro-spinal  fever,  such  as  muscular  weakness,  dilated  pupils,  with 
perhaps  impaired  vision,  unsteady  gait,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  ab- 
dominal pains.     If  the  case  progress  favorably,  frequent  and  large  doses 
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should,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  only  in  the  first  week,  after  which  this 
agent  should  be  given  at  longer  intervals,  or  in  smaller  doses.  But 
during  exacerbations,  which  are  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time  till 
the  patient  is  well  on  the  way  to  recovery,  the  use  of  the  bromide  in  full 
doses  is  again  indicated  till  the  urgent  symptoms  begin  to  abate. 

Ergot  is  another  very  important  remedy.  It  is  scarcely  less  usefiil 
than  the  bromide,  from  its  known  action  in  contracting  the  arterioles 
and  diminishing  the  flow  of  arterial  blood.  The  fluid  extract,  tincture, 
or  wine  of  secale  cornutum  can  be  employed,  or  its  active  principle 
ergotine.  In  this  city  Squibb's  fluid  extract  has  been  more  used  than 
any  other  preparation,  I  have  commonly  prescribed  it  except  for 
patients  old  enough  to  take  ergotine  in  the  pill.  The  doses  employed 
by  difierent  physicians  vary  greatly.  Dr.  William  A.  Thomson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  New  York  University,  has  prescribed, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  largest  doses  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
to  wit,  one  teaspoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  of  secale  cornutum  every  three 
hours  to  a  boy  of  ten  years  in  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  1878,  with  apparent 
benefit  as  regards  the  meningeal  hypersemia,  although  the  case  was  fatal 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months  from  asthenia.  The  alkaloid  ergotine, 
to  which  the  beneficial  efliects  of  the  secale  cornutum  are  due,  may  be 
given  in  the  pill  or  in  solution.  In  case  of  much  irritability  of  the 
stomach  it  can  be  employed  hypodermically,  dissolved  in  water  with 
glycerine.  The  efficacy  of  this  agent  is  most  marked  during  the  first 
and  second  weeks,  when  the  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  is  greatest 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  when  there  is  less  congestion  and  the  danger 
arises  from  the  inflammatory  products  and  structural  changes,  the  time 
for  the  use  of  ergot  is  passed,  or  if  it  is  still  of  some  service  it  is  less 
needed  than  at  first  and  should  be  given  less  frequently. 

The  severe  headache  and  restlessness  which  attend  many  cases,  re- 
quire the  occasional  use  of  an  opiate,  or  the  hydrate  of  chloral.  Chloral 
in  proper  dose  never  fails  to  give  quiet  sleep,  and  it  is  supposed  by 
some  who  have  studied  its  therapeutic  action  that  it  diminishes  the 
cerebral  circulation.  It  is  therefore  an  useful  adjuvant  to  the  bromide. 
Five  grains  usually  suffice  for  a  child  of  six  to  eight  years.  Chloral  is 
especially  useful  in  cases  attended  by  eclampsia,  or  symptoms  which 
threaten  eclampsia,  since  it  acts  promptly  and  decidedly  in  diminishing 
reflex  irritability.  Formerly  it  was  considered  injudicious  and  unsafe 
to  prescribe  opiates  in  meningeal  inflammation,  since  it  was  supposed 
that  they  increased  the  liability  to  coma,  but  experience  shows  that  they 
are  sometimes  very  useful  in  this  disease  when  administered  in  small  or 
moderate  doses,  and  without  the  risk  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  in- 
curred by  their  use.  The  thirty-second  part  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
administered  at  intervals  of  some  hours  was  sufficient  to  reheve  the 
suffering  of  one  of  my  patients  at  the  age  of  six  years. 

Quinia  apparently  does  not  exert  any  marked  controlling  effect  on  the 
course  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  or  its  symptoms,  although  the  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  severe  pains  in  many  patients  suggests  the  use  of  this 
agent  as  an  antiperiodic.  It  was  frequently  prescribed  by  New  York 
physicians  in  the  epidemic  of  1872,  but  I  believe  that  the  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  it  was  not  the  proper  remedy.     I  have  prescribed  it  in 
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large  and  small  doses,  in  one  instance  giving  fifteen  grains  to  a  child  of 
thirteen  years,  but  do  not  know  that  I  have  derived  any  benefit  from  its 
use  in  this  malady. 

When  the  acute  stage  has  abated,  measures  designed  to  remove  the 
serum  which  sometimes  remains,  constituting  a  hydrocephalus,  are  indi- 
cated. For  this  purpose  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  probably  more  useful 
than  any  other  agent.  It  is  administered  by  some  physicians  early, 
along  with  the  bromide,  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  other 
forms  of  meningitis.  I  have  prescribed  it  with  the  bromide,  and  alone 
when  the  bromide  was  discontinued,  but  whether  it  produces  a  sorbe- 
fecient  effect  in  this  disease  seems  to  me  doubtful. 

The  result  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  nursing.  The  skill  of 
the  physician  may  be  thwarted  and  the  life  of  the  patient  lost  by  in- 
efficient nursing.  No  otiier  disease  more  urgently  requires  kind,  intelli- 
gent, and  constant  attendance  night  and  day  on  the  part  of  the  nurses. 
Not  only  should  the  medicines  and  nutriment  be  given  punctually  and 
regularly,  but  the  great  restlessness  of  the  patient  in  the  first  days 
requires  constant  readjusting  of  the  ice-bags,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  convalescence  the  utmost  care  is  require<l  to  remove  at  once  the  excre- 
tions in  order  to  prevent  bedsores,  and  to  give  the  proper  amount  and 
kind  of  nutriment  to  prevent  the  emaciation  and  weakness  from  which 
many  perish.  Among  my  cases  are  those  who  owed  their  recovery  largely 
to  the  untiring  devotion  of  mothers.  The  one  that  died  of  bedsores  1 
have  little  doubt  would  have  recovered  had  the  nursing  been  such  as 
some  of  the  others  received. 

The  diet,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  malady,  should  be  the 
most  nutritious,  and  such  as  is  easily  digested.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
it  in  the  liquid  form,  unless  in  mild  cases  in  which  the  appetite  may  not 
be  entirely  lost.  It  is  proper  to  aid  the  digestion  by  pepsine  prepara- 
tions. Nutritive  enemata,  consisting  of  beef-tea,  or  Leube*s  extract  of 
beef,  milk,  and  brandy,  aid  in  averting  the  fatal  prostration  in  protracted 
cases.  After  the  acute  stage  has  passed  by  and  the  meningeal  hyper- 
semia  has  abated,  the  alcoholic  compounds  in  moilerate  doses,  which  in 
the  beginning  would  be  very  injurious,  may  now  be  useful,  administered 
regularly  by  the  mouth.  The  room  should  be  dark,  well  ventilated, 
and  quiet.  All  sympathizing  friends  who  are  not  required  in  the  nurs- 
ing should  be  excluded.  I  know  no  other  disease  in  which  this  is  so 
necessary,  for  mental  excitement  may  produce  dangerous  aggravation 
of  symptoms.  Recently  a  young  lady,  to  whom  I  made  one  visit  in 
consultation,  and  whose  recovery  seemed  probable,  was  allowed  to  receive 
the  visit  of  a  young  gentleman.  Immediately  after  his  departure  her 
headache  was  intensified,  the  symptoms  became  generally  aggravated, 
and  the  result  in  a  few  days  was  fatal. 
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CHAPTEK   V. 

ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism  is  a  constitutional  disease  with  a  local  manifestation, 
to  wit,  inflammation  of  the  sero-fibrous  tissues,  chiefly  in  and  around 
the  articulations,  but  occasionally  in  the  heart.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  rare  in  children,  but  more  accurate  observations  show  that 
it  is  scarcely  less  common  during  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  In  young 
patients,  especially  under  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years,  it  is  frequently 
overlooked,  for  the  articular  inflammations  in  such  patients  are  com* 
monly  slight.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  my  connection  with  the 
children's  class  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Outdoor  Poor,  I  have 
examined  many  children  with  rheumatism  or  the  cardiac  lesions  result- 
ing from  rheumatism,  and  ordinarily  I  have  found  that  few  joints  were 
affected,  and  that  there  had  been  but  little  swelling  of  them,  or  redness, 
and  that  the  patients  were  almost  never  confined  to  bed,  or  even  to  the 
sitting  posture,  but  had  been  able  to  walk  about,  though  with  restraint 
and  complaint  of  pain  or  soreness.  The  parents  in  many  instances  sup- 
posed that  their  children  were  suffering  from  "growing  pains,"  as  they 
designated  them.  At  the  same  time,  with  this  mildness  of  symptoms, 
the  heart  waa  becoming  seriously  and  permanently  crippled,  by  endo- 
carditis. Those  who  have  attended  my  clinics  will  recollect  that  on 
some  days  as  many  as  three  or  four  children  with  cardiac  lesions  have 
been  present  whose  histories  showed  an  overlooked  rheumatism  of  this 
mild  type.  Cases  like  the  following  are  very  common  among  the  city 
poor : 

In  January,  1871,  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  waa  presented,  having 
distinct  aortic  direct,  and  mitral  regurgitant  murmurs.  The  mother 
was  not  aware  that  she  had  had  rheumatism,  but  at  the  age  of  twen^ 
months  she  had  for  several  days  pretty  active  febrile  symptoms,  whicn 
the  physician  attributed  to  some  other  ailment.  In  April,  1871,  another 
girl,  of  the  same  age,  was  brought  to  the  clinic,  having  a  distinct  mitral 
regurgitant  murmur.  The  mother  stated  that  she  had  been  well  till  a 
month  previously,  when  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  few  days, 
having  a  high  fever.  She  was  attended  by  a  homoeopathic  physician, 
and  the  exact  character  of  her  sickness  the  mother  was  not  able  to  state. 
Further  medical  advice  was  sought,  as  the  child  remained  delicate,  though 
her  health  was  better  tlian  at  first.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
obscure  fever  in  this  case  was  rheumatic.  In  another  child  treated 
elsewhere,  not  old  enough  to  relate  the  subjective  symptoms,  there  was, 
in  addition  to  an  intense  fever,  evident  pain  in  one  foot  or  leg,  when  the 
limb  was  moved.  Still,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  diagnosticated 
till  some  time  after  recovery,  when  a  valvular  murmur  was  accidentally 
discovered.     Such  histories,  which  are  not  rare  show  that  rheumatism 
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often  occurs  in  young  children,  even  infants,  and  they  inculcate  the 
important  practical  lesson,  that  the  disease  at  this  age  may  be  so  ob- 
scure, or  latent,  as  to  be  overlooked  even  by  good  diagnosticians. 

Some  observers,  meeting  cases  of  valvular  disease  in  children,  without 
the  history  of  rheumatism,  have  concluded  that  rheumatism  is  not  the 
chief  cause  of  endocarditis  at  this  age  ;^  but  the  explanation  which  I 
have  given  seems  to  me  more  in  consonance  with  the  facts.  Scarlet 
fever  not  infrequently  causes  endocarditis,  but  this  exanthem  seldom 
occurs  without  detection,  and  it  has  been  as  often  absent  as  has  rheu- 
matism from  the  histories  as  given  by  the  parents  of  young  children 
with  valvular  disease,  whom  I  have  examined.  Moreover,  the  endo- 
carditis of  scarlet  fever  is  in  many  cases  associated  with,  if  it  do  not 
result  from,  scarlatinous  rheumatism. 

Rheumatism  in  children  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary 
form  occurs  chiefly  in  the  declining  stage  of  scarlet  fever  and  variola. 
It  is  stated,  also,  to  occur  occasionally  in  newborn  infants  during  epi- 
demics of  puerperal  fever,  but  I  have  not  observed  such  cases. 

Causes. — An  inherited  rheumatic  diathesis  is  universally  recognized 
as  an  important  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease,  so  that  it  frequently 
occurs  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  When  the  family 
history  shows  a  strong  predisposition  to  rheumatism,  it  occurs  in  the 
child  from  a  slight  exciting  cause ;  if  no  such  predisposition  exist,  it 
only  occurs  through  unusual  circumstances  of  exposure.  The  ordinary 
exciting  cause  is  the  same  as  in  most  idiopathic  inflammations,  to  wit, 
exposure  to  cold ;  but  a  strong  rheumatic  diathesis  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  produce  an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Children  who 
have  had  one  attack  are  especially  liable  to  another. 

The  morbific  principle  in  the  blood  which  produces  the  phenomena 
and  lesions  of  rheumatism,  is  supposed  to  be  lactic  acid,  a  theory  which 
originated  with  Prout,  and  is  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by 
observations  since  his  day.  According  to  this  theory,  lactic  acid  sustains 
the  same  causative  relation  to  acute  rheumatism  as  uric  acid  to  gout,  and, 
as  Prof.  Austin  Flint  states,  it  receives  support  from  the  fiict  that  the 
lactic  acid  treatment  of  diabetes  may  produce  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  joints. 

Symptoms. — The  commencement  of  acute  idiopathic  rheumatism  is 
in  most  cases  sudden ;  occasionally  fever,  and  a  degree  of  soreness  or 
stiffness,  precede  the  articular  affection  for  a  few  hours  or  days.  The 
inflammation,  slight  at  first,  increases  gradually,  attaining  its  maximum 
intensity  within  one  or  two  days.  The  joint  is  painful,  red,  hot,  and 
swollen.  The  swelling  is  due  to  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  joint  and  effusion  within  the  joint.  As  in  all  inflam- 
mations, the  vascularity  of  the  parts  involved  is  increased,  the  synovial 
membrane  loses,  more  or  less,  its  lustre,  and  the  effused  fluid,  which  is 
mainly  serum,  has  been  found,  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  an  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  to  examine  it,  to  contain,  like  the  pleuritic  exuda- 
tion, a  few  globules  of  pus.  Rarely,  in  a  reduced  state  of  the  system, 
80  much  pus  is  produced  within  the  joint  as  to  constitute  a  true  abscess, 
and  rarely  also  fibrin  is  exuded,  producing  a  rubbing  sensation  when 

^  Dr.  A.  Steflfen,  Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderh.,  1870. 
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the  joint  is  moved,  and  endangering  permanent  adhesion  of  the  articular 
surfaces.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  sub- 
stance exuded  both  without  and  within  the  joint  is  mainly  serum,  and 
hence  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling  when  the  inflammation  ceases. 
The  pain  is  commonly  not  severe  when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  it  is 
greatly  increased  if  the  joint  be  pressed  or  the  limb  moved. 

The  joints  of  the  extremities  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation,  but  occasionally  those  of  the  trunk,  as  the  inter- 
vertebral, the  symphysis  pubis,  etc.,  are  involved.  As  the  inflammation 
abates  in  the  articulations  first  affected,  it  reappears  in  others,  unless 
the  materies  morbi  have  been  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  seMom 
that  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  joints  are  in  a  state  of  active  inflam- 
mation at  the  same  time. 

The  temperature  in  acute  rheumatism  is  elevated  two  or  three  degrees 
above  that  of  health,  and  the  pulse  varies  from  120  to  140,  its  frequency 
depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Perspiration  is  a  common  symptom.  The  appetite  is  impaired, 
the  tongue  slightly  coated,  and  the  bowels  constipated.  The  watery 
element  in  the  urine  is  diminished,  as  in  most  febrile  diseases,  and  there 
is  not  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  solid  elements,  so  that  the  urine 
is  rendered  more  dense,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  high.  The  amount  of 
urea  and  coloring  matter  excreted  from  the  kidneys  is  augmented  during 
the  active  period  of  rheumatism,  and  the  urine,  when  it  cools,  deposits 
urates.  In  ordinary  cases  there  is  no  prominent  symptom  referable  to 
the  nervous  system,  with  the  exception  of  pain  in  the  affected  joint. 

Acute  rheumatism,  if  only  the  articulations  were  involved,  would  be 
a  disease  of  little  danger,  however  painful,  but  unfortunately  in  its 
proneness  to  produce  specific  inflammation  of  the  serq-fibrous  tissues,  the 
heart  frequently  becomes  involved,  less  frequently  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
and  in  rare  instances  the  cerebral  or  spinal  menmges.  Endocarditis  is 
the  most  frequent  of  the  heart  inflammations  occurring  in  rheumatism ; 
pericarditis,  though  less  common,  is  not  infrequent,  while  in  rare  in- 
stances myocarditis  occurs,  usually  associated  with  the  other  inflamma- 
tions. Endocarditis  is  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  seldom 
continues  long  without  engaging  the  valves,  aortic  or  mitral,  or  both, 
causing  their  infiltration,  fibroid  degeneration,  with  consequent  thick- 
ening, and  sometimes  adhesion.  The  valvular  lesion  thus  produced  is 
in  most  instances  permanent,  so  impairing  the  action  of  the  valves  as 
to  obstruct  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  orifice 
and  allow  its  regurgitation. 

The  mitral  valve  is  more  frequently  affected  than  the  aortic,  at  least 
bruits  produced  by  this  lesion  are  more  frequent  in  the  mitral  than 
aortic  orifice,  and  when  they  are  heard  in  both  orifices  they  are  commonly 
loudest  in  the  mitral.  This  fact,  noticed  by  different  observers,  I  have 
repeatedly  verified  by  observations  in  this  city. 

While  the  articular  aff«ections  pertain  to  the  clinical  history  of  rheu- 
matism, the  internal  inflammation,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs,  pleura, 
or  meninges,  though  similar  as  regards  its  pathological  character,  is 
properly  considered  as  a  complication.  Acute  rheumatism  is  so  fre- 
quently complicated  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections,  that  any 
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disproportionate  severity  in  the  general  symptoms,  as  compared  with 
the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  or  any  sudden  and  unexpected  increase 
in  the  symptoms,  should  always  lead  the  physician  to  examine  thor- 
oughly the  condition  of  those  organs  which  are  most  frequently  aifected. 

Inflammatory  complications  occur,  as  a  rule,  during  the  active  period 
of  rheumatism,  when  the  inflammation  is  passing  from  joint  to  joint. 
If  the  general  symptoms  begin  to  improve,  and  no  new  joints  are  in- 
volved, the  liability  to  complications  is  greatly  diminished.  Secondary 
rheumatism,  occurring  in  most  instances  in  connection  with  certain 
eruptive  fevers,  especially  scarlatina,  commonly  affects  only  a  few  joints, 
often  only  one  or  two,  as  the  wrist,  and,  though  painful,  is  attended 
by  sHght  swelling  and  redness. 

Duration — Prognosis. — With  proper  treatment  and  without  com- 
plication the  febrile  action  in  a  few  days  begins  to  abate,  and  the  dis- 
ease commonly  terminates  within  two  weeks  Its  duration  is  ordinarily 
shorter  than  in  rheumatism  of  the  adult.  Fluctuations,  however,  are 
liable  to  occur.  The  disease  may  appear  to  be  abating,  and  the  articular 
inflammations  nearly  cease,  when  they  return  for  a  time,  often  without 
new  exposure  and  without  appreciable  cause.  The  prognosis,  even  when 
cardiac  inflammation  has  supervened,  is  in  most  cases  favorable,  except 
80  far  as  the  lesion  resulting  from  this  inflammation  is  concerned,  which 
being  permanent  may  entail  much  subsequent  suffering,  and  occasion 
death  after  months  or  years.  Indeed,  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  is  valvular  disease  or 
pericardial  adhesion  with  its  remoter  consequences, 
namely,  hypertrophy  of  heart,  congestion  and 
oedema  of  lungs,  dropsies,  etc. 

Secondary  rheumatism  occurring  in  scarlet  fever 
is  sometimes  also  complicated  with  or,  rather  coex- 
ists with,  cardiac  inflammation,  pleuritis,  or  pneu- 
monitis, rendering  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable. 

In  rare  instances  the  acute  symptoms  of  rheu- 
matism abate,  but  the  joints  remain  stiff  and  more 
or  less  swollen,  and  painful  when  moved.  The 
acute  has  lapsed  into  a  subacute  or  chronic  rlieu- 
matism.  Such  a  case,  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  was  brought  to  the  children's  class 
in  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellcvue  Hospital, 
in  February,  1871.  E.  H.,  a  female,  3 J  years 
old,  had  intermittent  fever  from  the  age  of  nine 
to  fifteen  months.  From  this  time  she  remained 
well  till  the  age  of  two  years,  when  she  was  taken 
with  acute  rheumatism,  commencing  in  her  ankles 
and  extending  to  other  joints.  The  knee  and  hip 
joints  on  both  sides  have  only  partially  recovered 
their  mobility,  and  both  legs  and  both  thighs  are 
permanently  flexed,  so  that  the  gait  is  slow  and  unsteady.  It  is  im- 
possible to  straighten  either  limb  without  causing  great  pain,  and 
attempts  to  straighten  the  thigh  produce  the  arch  in  the  back  very 
similar  to  that  in  coxalgia. 

26 
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Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difficult  in  ordinary  cases,  if  a  proper  exam- 
ination be  made.  In  the  commencement,  if  the  affection  of  the  joints 
be  slight,  rheumatism  might  be  mistaken  for  remittent,  typhoid,  one  of 
the  eruptive  fevers,  or  meningitis ;  but,  on  careful  examination,  tender- 
ness of  one  or  more  of  the  articulations  will  be  observed,  and  probably 
some  swelling.  This  tenderness  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  hyper- 
sesthesia  which  is  common  in  the  first  stage  of  tbe  essential  fevers,  and 
which  is  observed  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  chest  or  abdomen  as 
well  as  upon  the  limbs,  and  is  more  marked  between  the  joints  than  in 
them.  Any  doubt  which  may  at  first  exist,  whether  the  patient  may 
not  have  one  of  those  diseases,  is  soon  dispelled,  since  their  clinical 
history  presents  notable  difiFerences  from  that  of  rheumatism. 

I  have  known  scrofulous  arthritis,  or  scrofulous  ostitis  near  the  joint, 
present  so  close  a  resemblance  to  acute  rheumatism  as  to  be  at  first 
mistaken  for  it.  In  one  instance  this  inflammation  commenced  nearly 
simultaneously  in  three  joints,  rendering  the  diagnosis  at  first  very  diffi- 
cult. But  scrofulous  inflammation,  as  well  as  that  from  pyaemia,  can  be 
diagnosticated  from  rheumatic  disease  of  the  joints,  by  its  greater  per- 
sistence, less  induration  and  symmetry  in  the  swelling,  and  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  case.  Chronic  rheumatism  may  produce  deformity  similar 
to  that  from  chronic  scrofulous  inflammation,  as  in  the  case  mentioned 
above,  but  the  rheumatic  history,  number  of  joints  affected,  bilateral 
character  of  the  inflammation,  good  general  health,  etc.,  are  suflScient  to 
establish  a  clear  diagnosis,  when  the  disease  has  been  observed  for  some 
days. 

Treatment. — The  theory  of  the  pathology  of  a  disease  determines 
the  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  theory  that  rheumatism  is  due  to  an  acid 
in  the  blood,  probably  lactic,  though  not  established,  has  been  widely 
received,  and  has  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  alkalies,  as  tartrate 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  acetate  of  potassium,  etc.  The  alkaline  treat- 
ment apparently  materially  abridges  the  duration  of  acute  rheumatism; 
but  lately  a  new  remedy,  namely,  salicylic  acid,  has  been  found  to  act 
almost  as  a  specific  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  quickly  relieving  the 
pain,  and  subduing  the  inflammation,  so  that  a  few  days  suflBce  to  effect 
a  cure.  Speedy  cure  of  this  malady  is  urgently  demanded,  on  account 
of  the  imminent  peril  to  the  heart.  Children  are  very  liable  to  the 
cardiac  complication.  Although  salicylic  acid  frequently  causes  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  symptoms  within  a  week,  they  are  apt  to  reappear 
unless  the  medicine  be  continued  in  occasional  doses  for  some  days  sub- 
sequently, as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe.  It  should  be  prescribed 
with  an  alkali,  as  in  the  following  formula,  which  is  similar  to  one  em- 
ployed in  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue : 

R. — Acid,  ialicylic 3U~"J- 

Potas.  ncetat *^8^. 

Glycerinae 5J. 

Aqu8B q.  8.  ad  ^v. — Misce. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  years. 

A  new  remedy,  producing  useful  therapeutic  effects,  is  apt  to  be  pre- 
scribed at  first  for  too  many  distinct  pathological  states,  till  finally  its 
use  is  restricted  to  such  conditions  as  it  is  found  to  relieve.     Salicylic 
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acid  has  undergone  this  trial,  and,  while  it  has  been  rejected  as  a  remedy 
for  the  infectious  diseases,  it  is  recognized  as  the  most  useful  of  all 
remedies  for  the  disease  which  we  are  now  considering.  An  occasional 
opiate,  as  Dover's  powder,  may  also  be  needed  between  the  doses  of  the 
acid. 

An  eligible  mode  of  prescribing  salicylic  acid  is  in  the  salicylate  of 
sodium,  which  is  very  soluble  and  not  so  unpleasant  to  the  taste  as 
salicylic  acid  in  combination  with  most  other  bases.  It  is  used  more 
than  any  other  preparation  of  salicylic  acid  in  New  York,  and  much 
more  than  any  other  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
ordinarily  with  a  good  result.  It  may  be  administered  in  a  formula 
like  the  following : 

U.—Sodlisalicylat zij. 

Syr.  bal.  tolut. ^  ij. 

Aqute      . 5vj. 

Dose,  a  dessertspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

Recently  I  employ  the  following  formula,  since  the  oil  of  wintergreen 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  salicylic  acid  ; 

R. — 01.  eaultheriae 5J. 

Sodii  sttlieylat.     . ziij. 

Syr.  siraplic i^U* 

Aqiis9 5vj. — Miflce. 

Dose,  a  dessertspoonful  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

During  the  declining  period  of  rheumatism  and  in  convalescence  qui- 
nine or  some  preparation  of  cinchona  should  be  employed  and  the  above 
medicine  given  less  often.  This  tonic  does  indeed  appear  to  exert  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  course  of  rheumatism,  and  it  is  employed  by 
some  judicious  and  experienced  physicians  from  the  commencement. 

If  there  be  a  high  temperature  and  a  quick  pulse,  quinine  adminis- 
tered in  an  occasional  large  dose  will  be  found  very  useful.  Three  to 
five  grains  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

Rheumatism  impoverishes  the  blood,  and  the  patient  often  begins 
to  present  an  anaemic  appearance,  when  he  requires  iron  in  addition 
to  the  vegetable  tonic.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  may  then  be 
employed. 

Secondary  rheumatism  requires  sustaining  treatment  from  the  first. 
Such  cases  ordinarily  do  well  without  anti-rheumatic  treatment,  with 
the  general  supporting  measures  employed  for  the  primary  disease. 

Pneumonitis  complicating  rheumatism  is  best  treated  by  moderate 
counter-irritation  and  emollient  poultices,  and  the  internal  use  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  or  quinine.  In  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  if,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  the  movements  of  the  heart  be  accelerated,  aconite 
or  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  digitalis,  is  demanded  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  pulsations  to  near  the  normal  frequency.  A 
child  of  six  years  can  take  three  drops  of  the  tincture  or  a  large  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  infusion,  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  three  hours, 
till  the  required  reduction  of  the  pulse  is  effected.  Patients  often 
experience  relief,  by  the  use  of  this  agent,  from  the  palpitation  and 
dyspncea  consequent  upon  the  embarrassed  movements  of  the  heart. 
If  the  heart  disease  be  severe  and  pulse  feeble,  quinine  is  also  useful. 
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The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  in  a  room  of  uniform  temperature, 
and  not  exposed  to  draughts  of  air.  By  such  precautions  the  danger 
of  complications  is  greatly  diminished.  Repellant  applications,  as  cold 
or  irritants,  should  not  be  applied  to  the  joints,  so  long  as  the  disease  is 
acute,  for  they  also  increase  the  danger  of  complications.  The  affected 
joints  should  be  enveloped  in  flannel  or  cotton,  and  the  pain,  if  intense, 
may  be  diminished  by  applying  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  If 
the  disease  become  subacute  or  chronic,  if  the  urates  have  disappeared 
from  the  urine,  and  the  inflammation  cease  to  pass  from  joint  to  jomt, 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  moderately  stimulating  embrooitions,  applied 
to  the  joints,  involve  no  danger  and  are  useful. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ERYSIPELAS. 


The  term  erysipelas  is  applied  to  a  constitutional  or  blood  disease, 
which  is  characterized  by  inflanunation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  and  by  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  is  accompanied  by 
pungent  and  pricking  heat,  swelling,  and  subcutaneous  infiltration. 

In  rare  instances,  in  young  infants,  an  inflammation  which  has  be^ 
designated  erysipelas  occurs  in  and  around  the  umbilicus.  It  com- 
mences about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  redness  of  the  skin  and  tumefaction,  with  induration  of  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  umbilicus.  It  usually  causes  ulcera- 
tion of  the  umbilical  fossa,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  pus  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  umbilical  vessels.  This  disease  does  not  show  any  tendency  to 
spread ;  the  diameter  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  not  more  than  three  or 
four  inches,  with  the  umbilicus  at  the  centre.  It  is  generally  fatal ; 
but  two  favorable  cases  have  been  reported  to  me,  in  one  of  which  there 
was  considerable  ulceration,  and  after  recovery  a  firm  cicatrix  occupied 
the  site  of  the  umbilicus.  The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  this  disease 
is  primarily  an  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  fossa  and  vessels,  induced 
by  uncleanliness,  cachexia,  or  other  cause.  It  lacks  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  namely,  the  tendency  to  spread, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  take  no  further  notice  of  it  in  this  connection. 
(See  Diseases  of  the  Umbilicus.) 

Erysipelas  occasionally  occurs  in  childhood ;  the  cases  which  are  met 
in  this  period  present  nearly  the  same  features,  and  pursue  nearly  the 
same  course,  as  in  the  adult.  In  infancy,  erysipelas  is  a  common  dis- 
ease, and  the  following  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  erysipelas  occurring 
in  this  period  of  life.  They  are  based  on  data  derived  mainly  from  the 
records  of  cases  which  occurred  in  this  city,  some  in  my  own  practice, 
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ttnd  others  in  the  practice  of  physicians  known  to  be  good  observers. 
The  points  of  chief  interest  in  forty-one  cases  are  embraced  in  the 
following  table : 

Caaea  of  Infantile  Erysipelas. 


i 

^    \         AOK.          ' 

1            1 

Poi!CT  or 

COMMKNCEMEXT 

Pasts  ArrRCTED.                     Duration 

Rksult. 

1 

■ 

M.    5  months. 

Right  kuM. 

Entire  surfkce,  exoept  face  and  scalp      5  weeks  and  { Recovered. 

3  days. 

8  M     2  year.. 

Left  knee. 

rrom  a  little  above  the  knee  to  the   7  days. 

ankle 
Whole  arm  and  forearm.                          

Recovered. 

3  N.   lOmonthi. 

Elbow. 

Recovered. 

Below  right  knee 

Entire  leg,  thigh,  ami  trunk  to  the   7  days, 
umbilicus 

Recovered. 

5  F.  1  9  months 

Vulm. 

Abdomen,  chest,  and  aU  the  eztremi-  18  days. 

Recovered. 

6  M.i  9d*yi. 

Genitals. 

Both  lower  extremities,  abdomen  to 
the  umbilicus. 

6  days. 

Died. 

7I  F      1  year. 

Vulva. 

Entire  surface,  except  face. 
Forehead  and  side  01  face. 

6  weeks 

Recovered. 

81  F.     0  wtwki. 

At  or  near  the 

Iweek. 

Died  in  tetanic 

1 

ear 

spasms. 

9  . .     9  months. 

Epigastric  region 

Trunk  and  lower  extremities. 

2  weeks. 

Died  in  tetanic 

loJF.    10  months 

At  angle  of 
mouth. 

Entire  face  and  scalp. 

10  days. 

spasms. 
Recovered. 

ir  F.     4  weeks. 

Vulva. 

Entire  surface  except  fkce. 

Surface  of  abdomen  to  umbllicns  and 

3  weeks.  , 

Died. 

12l  F.   1  3  months. 

Vulva. 

2  weeks. 

R(«overed. 

'        1 

right  lower  extremity. 

13,  F,     4  to  5  mo8. 

Vulva. 

All  the  limbs  and  trunk,  except  the 

3  to  4  weeks  Died. 

1 

chest. 

Hj  F.  1  5  months. 

Prom    syphilitic 
Boros     around 
anus. 

Trunk  and  both  lower  extremities. 

15'  F.     3  months. 

Vulva. 

Entire   trunk   and    both    upper   ex- 
tremities. 

a  weeks. 

Recovered. 

m  M.    8  months. 

Face    near   nos- 

Entire   trunk   and   both   upper   ex- 

About 2 

Recovered. 

1       1 

trils 

tremities 

weeks. 

n'  F    !  4  months. 

Vulva. 

Entire  trunk  and  all  tlie  extremities. 

Iweek 

Died. 

lU  F.     7  mouths 

Knee. 

A  portion  of  trunk  and  both  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

3  weeks. 

Recovered. 

19  F.     6  months. 

Near  the  ear. 

Entire  face  and  forehead. 

10  days. 

Recovered. 

'A>  M.     7  days. 

Left  ovtilid 

Loft  side  «f  face. 

3  days 

Died. 

21  M  ,14  days. 

1        1 

GenltaU 

Extendytl  to  knee,  over  abdomen  to 
the  chest 

4  days. 

Died. 

22'  M  '  3  months 

I       , 

Under  the  chin 

Chin,  left  cheek,  neck,  left   side  of 
trunk,  left  thigh  and  leg 

23  F    ^28  months 

1       1 

Right  shoulder. 

Arm  and  forearm. 

Iday. 

Died    in    con- 
vulsions. 
Died. 

24  F      :^  or  4  days. 

Vulva. 

Body  and  all  the  limbs. 

12  days. 

2i  F.     alamos. 

1 

Under  left  ear. 

Neck,  chest,  and  arms. 

About  2 
weeks. 

Died. 

26  ..  j  7  months 

Below  right  knoo 

Trunk,  neck,  and  head,  and  all  the 

limbs. 
R)th  thighs,  and  nearly  entire  trunk. 

2  weeks 

Died  comatose. 

27'  F    ',6  months 

Vulva 

3  days. 

Died  comatose. 

'&]  M  119  months. 

Near  point  of 

vaccination. 

Near  point  of 

Shoulder,  arm,  and  forearm. 

21  days. 

Recovered. 

29  M.    4  months. 

Chest,  and  both  upper  Umbs. 

2  weeks. 

Recovered. 

vaccination. 

30  F. 

2  months. 

Near  vaccine 
vesicle. 

Trunk,  and  all  the  limbs 

10  days 

Died. 

31  .. 

3  to  4  mos. 

Near  vaccine 
vesicle. 

Ann,  forearm,  and  shoulder  on  one 
side 

2  to  3  weeks 

Died. 

32  F. 

4  months. 

Near  vaccine 

Arm,  forearm,  and  trunk. 

2  months. 

Died. 

t 

vesicle 

33  M.    2  months. 

Near  vaccine 
vesicle 

Nearly  entire  surface. 

Iweek 

Died  with 
peritonitis. 

34  M.    5)^  mos. 

Near  point  of 
yacciaation 

Arm  and  forearm. 

Recovered. 

35  M.    2>imos. 

Near  point  of 
vaccination. 

Arm. 

7  days. 

Died  probably 
of  peritonitis 

36JM.    8  months. 

Near  vaccino 
vesicle. 

Arm  and  forearm. 

17  days. 

Died. 

87'  . .  ,5  months. 

Left  foot. 

^ff«  thigh,  and  lower  part  of  trunk. 

2  weeks 

Died  with 

pneumonitis 
Recovered 

Ml.. 

5  weeks. 

At  one  ear. 

Entire  surfiice. 

2  weeks. 

39{.. 

2  months 

Left  leg. 

Trunk,  and  all  the  llmlis. 

2  weeks. 

Recovered. 

40*. .  '4  months. 

(       1 

Near  point  of 
vaccination. 

Trunk,  and  all  the  limbs. 

2  weeks. 

Died. 

i 

1  M.  14  months. 

Face. 

Trunk,  and  all  the  limbs 

4  weeks. 

Recovered. 
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Age. — Of  the  above  cases,  27  were  under  the  age  of  six  months ;  9 
from  six  months  to  twelve,  and  only  5  above  the  latter  age.  A  large 
majority,  therefore,  of  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  occur  in  the  first 
year  of  life. 

Point  of  Commencement. — In  58  cases  in  which  I  have  ascer- 
tained the  point  of  commencement,  it  was  in  13  cases  the  vulva,  17  the 
arm  after  vaccination,  7  the  leg,  6  the  face,  3  the  male  genital  organs, 
3  at  or  near  the  ear,  1  the  elbow,  1  the  shoulder,  1  the  nates,  1  the 
foot.  In  the  adult,  idiopathic  erysipelas  commonly  commences  upon 
the  face,  and  affects  only  the  face,  ears,  forehead,  and  scalp.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  infantile  erysipelas,  statistics  show  that  the  rash  com- 
mences upon  the  face  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  one  in  nine, 
and  that  it  rarely  extends  to  the  face  when  it  commences  in  other  parts. 

Causes. — In  erysipelas  the  first  departure  from  the  healthy  state 
occurs  in  the  blood,  or  the  system  generally.  This  undergoes  certain 
changes  which  predispose  to  erysipelas,  or  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
give  rise  to  it.  Among  the  causes  which  produce  this  state  of  system, 
uncleanliness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  crowded  apartments,  and 
defective  alimentation,  hold  a  principal  place.  Hence  this  disease  is 
more  common  in  the  poor  quarter  of  a  city  than  in  the  country,  and 
in  dispensary  and  hospital  than  in  family  practice. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  local  exciting  cause  of  in- 
fantile erysipelas,  to  wit,  an  irritation  or  inflammation  at  some  point, 
generally  trivial,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  develop  the  disease  in  the 
system  already  prepared  for  it.  It  commonly  commences  at  or  near 
a  simple  ecthymatous  or  impetiginous  eruption,  around  bums  or  sup- 
purating sores  or  syphilitic  eruptions ;  it  frequently  commences,  as 
is  seen  by  the  above  table,  near  the  point  of  vaccination  immediately 
after  vaccination,  or  when  the  pock  is  developed,  or  again  when  it  has 
run  its  course  and  been  detached.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  it  begins  at  a  point  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  or 
where  it  unites  with  a  mucous  surface,  probably  from  some  uncleanli- 
ness or  irritation  of  those  parts.  Thus,  1  have  records  of  cases  in  which 
it  commenced  at  the  external  ear,  commissure  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the 
vulva.  Indeed,  the  frequency  with  which  it  commences  at  the  vulva 
renders  female  infants  more  liable  to  it  than  males.  In  some  instances 
erysipelas  begins  without  any  local  exciting  causes,  upon  smooth  and 
sound  skin,  even  when  there  are  sores  upon  various  parts  of  the  surface. 

Vaccination,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas,  demands  particukr 
notice.  Often,  doubtless,  it  is  the  inflammation  which  necessarily  arises 
from  the  cut  or  the  vesicle,  which  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
erysipelatous  affection,  and  not  any  deleterious  property  contained  in 
the  virus  which  is  employed,  so  that  an  equal  degree  of  inflammation 
occurring  in  any  other  way,  as  from  a  bum,  would  be  attended  by  a 
like  result.  But  facts  show  that  the  virus  itself  occasionally  contains  a 
latent  noxious  principle,  which,  introduced  into  the  system,  operates  as 
a  cause  of  erysipelas.  Thus,  a  little  girl  was  vaccinated  by  me  in 
November,  1860,  and  about  the  rime  when  the  vesicle  began  to  fill  she 
was  seized  with  severe  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  attended  by  tumefac- 
tion and  infiltration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue.     The  inflam- 
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mation  rapidly  subsided,  and  within  a  week  from  its  commencement  the 
throat  affection  had  nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  I  now  believe  that 
the  disease  of  the  fauces  was  erysipelatous,  although  it  was  not  suspected 
at  the  time  to  have  this  character. 

As  the  girl  was  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  vaccine  vesicle  passed 
through  its  usual  stages,  and  presented  the  usual  appearance,  the  scab 
was  employed  six  weeks  afterward  to  vaccinate  two  infants.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  vaccination  both  these  infants  were  seized  with 
high  fever,  ushering  in  severe  erysipelas,  commencing  in  one  around 
the  point  of  vaccination,  and  in  the  other  around  syphilitic  sores  near 
the  anus.  In  the  former  case  the  erysipelatous  rash  extended  from  the 
shoulder  over  the  entire  limb,  and  was  obstinate,  twice  reappearing,  and 
extending  over  the  same  surface ;  in  the  latter  (a  mulatto  child)  it 
extended  over  both  lower  extremities  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trunk,  when  the  case  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  physician,  and 
the  result  is  not  known.  The  instrument  with  which  the  vaccinations 
were  performed  was  clean.  The  vaccine  disease  did  not  appear  in  either 
of  these  cases. 

Again,  a  well-known  physician  of  this  city  vaccinated  three  infants, 
one  his  own  (No.  32  of  the  table),  with  part  of  a  scab  which  had  been 
pronounced  good,  but  was  taken  ftom  a  child  that  he  had  not  seen,  and 
with  whose  state  he  was  not  familiar.  These  infants  were  all  affected 
with  erysipelas  from  the  vaccination,  his  own  dying.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  rub  the  lancet  on  his  boot  before  using  it.  Another 
physician  of  his  city  has  informed  me  that  he  vaccinated  two  children 
in  the  same  family  with  a  scab,  with  all  the  precautions  that  he  ever 
had  used,  and  both  were  soon  after  affected  with  erysipelas  of  a  severe 
form,  extending  from  the  point  of  vaccination ;  the  vaccine  disease  did 
not  appear.  I  have  heard  of  no  case  in  which  the  vaccine  lymph  gave 
rise  to  erysipelas,  and  probably  it  rarely  or  never  does.  In  the  lymph 
there  is  no  admixture  of  foreign  substances,  whereas  in  the  scab  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  animal  matter. 

There  is  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  occurs  in  the  infant  immediately 
afler  birth,  and  which  is  sometimes  met  in  private  practice,  but  is  most 
frequently  observed  as  an  epidemic  in  lying-in- wards.  It  is  associated 
with  severe,  and  commonly  fatal,  puerperal  or  septic  fever,  or  erysipelas 
of  the  mother.  This  form  of  erysipelas  is  fatal,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, and  its  contagiousness  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  cases. 

A  case  showing  the  relation  of  erysipelas  in  the  newly  born  infiint  to 
disease  of  the  mother  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Leaming,  of  this 
city.  A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  infant,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1860.  A  few  days  subsequently  she  was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed 
by  erysipelas,  commencing  on  the  thighs,  and  terminating  fatally 
August  17th.  As  no  autopsy  was  allowed,  the  state  of  the  internal 
organs  was  not  ascertained.  A  few  days  before  her  death  the  same 
disease  commenced  on  the  infant.  It  extended  around  the  neck,  upon 
the  ears,  down  the  arms,  and  terminated  fatally  August  24th.  But 
erysipelas  in  the  newborn  infant,  occurring  in  connection  with  erysipelas 
in  the  mother,  is  more  rare  than  its  occurrence  with  puerperal  fever. 
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The  records  of  lying-in  asylums  furnish  many  examples  of  epidemics 
of  puerperal  fever,  in  which  the  infants  of  affected  mothers  perish  of 
erysipelas. 

The  late  Dr.  Folsom,  of  this  city,  furnished  me  the  following  sketch 
of  cases  which  occurred  in  his  practice  and  that  of  his  partner :  "  About 
the  year  1840,  being  then  in  practice  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  I  was  called 
to  visit  a  man  who  complained  of  pain  in  the  knee.  The  next  morning 
he  was  easier,  but  the  following  evening  his  symptoms  grew  worse,  and 
as  I  was  engaged  in  a  case  of  obstetrics,  my  partner,  Dr.  E.  C,  now 
dead,  visited  him.  At  my  call,  next  morning,  I  unexpectedly  found 
the  patient  dying.  The  disease  was  obscure,  and  at  the  autopsy  next 
day  no  lesion  was  discovered.     In  making  the  examination,  Dr.  C. 

E ricked  his  finger,  and  experiencing  little  inconvenience  from  it  at  first, 
e  attended  a  case  of  confinement  on  the  following  morning.  A  few 
hours  subsequently  he  was  taken  sick,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  lady, 
who  died  in  three  days,  having  the  tumid  abdomen  and  symptoms  of 
childbed  fever.  The  infant  of  the  patient  was  seized,  when  two  days 
old,  with  erysipelas,  appearing  on  the  face  and  in  spots  on  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  and  terminating  fatally  in  one  day.  Dr.  C.'s  finger  became 
swollen  and  painful,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  forearm  and  arm  became 
inflamed,  presenting  red  lines,  and  the  axillary  glands  suppurated. 
Though  feverish  and  much  prostrated,  there  was  no  appearance  of  ery- 
sipelas in  his  case.  In  about  two  weeks  he  resumed  practice,  and  as  at 
that  time  physicians  in  this  country  were  not  fiiUy  aware  of  the  danger 
of  communicating  puerperal  fever,  he  attended  two,  three,  or  four 
obstetrical  cases  each  week,  until  the  number  reached  fifteen.  All  the 
mothers  died  with  symptoms  of  metro-peritonitis,  and  all  the  infants  had 
erysipelas,  commencing  on  the  face  or  some  part  of  the  body,  generally 
on  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth,  and  in  all  terminating  fatally 
within  a  week.  This  sad  record  was  finally  ended  by  the  doctor's  tern- 
porarily  retiring  from  practice." 

Dr.  Condie*  says:  "Erysipelas  of  infants  very  commonly  occurs 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  puerperal  fever.  Children  of 
mothers  who  become  affected  with  the  fever  are  often  bom  with  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation ;  others  are  attacked  almost  immediately  after 
birth.  Whether,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  to  be  referred  to  a 
morbid  matter  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  womb,  or  to  the  same  epi- 
demic or  endemic  influence  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the 
parent,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  infantile 
erysipelas  is  principally  observed  when  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the 
wards  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  at  Paris.'*  In  private  practice  it  is  rare 
that  we  meet  erysipelas  of  the  infant  associated  with  erysipelas  or  with 
puerperal  fever  in  the  mother.  Some  of  the  oldest  physicians  of  this 
city,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  who  are  engaged  in  extensive 
general  practice,  state  that  they  have  never  met  a  case  in  which  there 
was  this  relation.  Cases  like  those  observed  by  Drs.  Folsom  and  Learn- 
ing only  occur  when  epidemic  erysipelas  or  puerperal  fever  is  prevailing. 
According  to  Ziegler,  erysipelas  is  produced  by  a  micrococcus  which 
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enters  the  lymphatics  and  spreads  chiefly  by  them.  They  are  found  in 
immense  masses,  or  swarms,  in  the  lymphatics,  and  from  them  they 
spread  into  the  tissues,  where  they  excite  inflammation  and  often  tissue 
necrosis. 

Premonitory  Symptoms. — Infantile  erysipelas  in  certain  cases  has 
no  premonitory  stage,  or,  if  present,  it  escapes  notice.  In  other  in- 
stances there  are  well-marked  precursory  symptoms,  as  drowsiness,  or 
restlessness,  febrile  movement,  oppressed  respiration,  with  perhaps 
vomiting,  and  starting  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  In  Cases  28  and  SI 
of  the  tablo,  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  the  febrile  movement,  rest- 
lessness, and  oppressed  respiration  were  so  great  for  three  days  before 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  as  to  cause  much  anxiety.  In  the 
adult,  pharyngitis  often  precedes  the  occurrence  of  the  rash  upon  the 
skin.  The  same  inflammation  may  be  present  in  the  premonitory 
period  of  infantile  erysipelas,  as  well  as  during  the  period  of  erysipe- 
latous eruption.  The  hurried  and  difficult  respiration  which  is  present 
in  the  commencement  of  some  cases,  is  probably  due  to  an  erysipelatous 
turgescence  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  with  this  disease  is  usually  restless,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  burning  pain  which  accompanies  the  eruption.  In 
severe  cases  there  is  little  sleep,  night  or  day,  except  from  medicine. 
The  sleep  is  short,  and  is  often  interrupted  by  sudden  starting  or 
twitching  of  the  limbs.     Convulsions  may  occur,  but  are  not  common. 

Febrile  movement  is  constant,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  erysipelas.  I  have  notes  of  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was 
more  than  200  per  minute,  although  other  symptoms  did  not  indicate 
immediate  danger.  The  skin  not  affected  by  erysipelas  is  dry  and  hot, 
though  not  possessing  the  pungent  heat  of  the  inflamed  portion ;  face 
often  flashed;  tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur;  stomach 
usually  retentive.  The  state  of  the  bowels  varies ;  sometimes  they  are 
regular ;  sometimes  variable,  while  in  other  cases  the  stools  are  green, 
and  more  trequent  than  natural.  I  have  records  relating  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels  in  twenty  cases,  as  follows :  in  seven,  regular ;  in  nine, 
loose ;  in  two,  constipated ;  in  one,  constipated,  then  loose ;  and  in  one, 
constipated,  then  regular.  Diarrhoea,  when  present,  is  usually  mild, 
requiring  little  or  no  treatment.  The  erysipelatous  redness  is  not  in  all 
cases  so  pronounced  as  in  the  adult,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  its  appearance.  In  feeble  in&nts,  with  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  blood,  its  color  is  pink,  instead  of  the  deep  red  which  char- 
acterizes the  inflammation  in  the  robust.  Points  of  vesication  may 
occur  where  the  inflammation  is  most  severe,  as  in  the  adult,  and  subse- 
quently the  same  desquamation  and  oedema. 

If  the  infant  be  debilitated,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  around  which  the  inflammation  lingers  after  it  has  disappeared 
from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes  also,  in  very  young 
in&nts  gangrene  occurs,  especially  in  the  genital  organs  in  the  male. 
Several  of  these  cases  have  been  related  to  me,  all  under  the  age  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  all  fatal.  Occasionally  the  sloughing  is  so 
great  as  to  denude  the  testicle.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  erysipelas  in 
infants  is  its  proneness  to  return.      When  it  has  been  progressively 
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subsiding,  and  hope  is  entertained  of  its  speedy  disappearance,  it  uot 
infrequently  is  suddenly  relighted  from  some  unknown  cause,  travelling 
again  over  the  same,  or  parts  of  the  same  surface.  In  one  case  the 
disease,  arising  from  vaccination,  extended  three  times  over  the  arm  and 
forearm ;  and  in  another  case,  a  second  time  over  both  legs  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  trunk. 

The  internal  inflammations  which  most  frequent  complicate  erysipdas, 
and  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  superadded  to  those  pertaining  to 
the  erysipelas,  are  pharyngitis  and  peritonitis ;  and  more  rarely  broncho- 
pneumonia or  enteritis.  In  a  case  which  I  examined  after  death,  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  in  which  the  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation having  extended  over  the  abdomen,  the  lesions  of  peritonitis 
were  present,  it  appeared,  from  the  thinness  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
that  the  inflammation  had  extended  through  the  parietes  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal  surface. 

Prognosis. — Erysipelas  is  much  more  fatal  in  infancy  than  in  adult 
life.  In  the  death  statistics  of  this  city  for  three  years,  I  find  eighty 
deaths  from  erysipelas  of  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  to  eighty- 
three  deaths  from  this  disease  above  that  age.  Age  greatly  influences 
the  prognosis.  Infants  uncier  the  age  of  three  weeks  usually  die ;  from 
the  age  of  three  weeks  to  six  months  the  result  is  doubtful ;  while  above 
the  age  of  six  months  a  majority  recover  with  correct  treatment.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  seven  infants  under  the  age  of  six 
weeks  had  erysipelas,  and  six  died ;  from  the  age  of  six  weeks  to  six 
months,  six  recovered  and  nine  died ;  and  above  the  age  of  six  months, 
nine  recovered  and  four  died. 

With  the  exception  of  a  case  of  the  so-called  umbilical  erysipelas,  the 
youngest  child  who  recovered,  of  whom  I  have  obtained  information,  was 
three  weeks  old.  In  this  case  the  rash  extended  nearly  over  tho  entire 
surface,  beginning  with  the  feice.  Case  38  of  the  table,  treated  by  ray- 
self,  was  very  similar  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  erysipelatous  eruption 
and  the  result.     This  infant  was  five  weeks  old. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  erysipelas  is  more  favorable  when 
it  affects  the  limbs  than  when  it  invades  the  head,  neck,  or  body ;  when 
it  spreads  slowly  than  rapidly ;  when  it  is  superficial  than  when  phleg- 
monous. In  those  cases  in  which  the  connective  tissue  is  much  in- 
volved, the  infant  is  not  always  safe  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course; 
he  sometimes  dies  exhausted  from  the  discharge  of  abscesses;  I  have 
records  of  two  such  cases. 

Duration. — In  sixteen  cases  that  recovered,  the  erysipelas  terminated 
within  the  first  week  in  two,  the  second  week  in  six,  the  third  week  in 
five,  fourth  week  in  one,  and  in  two  cases  it  lasted  five  and  six  weeks. 
Tho  average  duration  was  fifteen  days.  In  nineteen  fatal  cases,  ten 
died  within  the  first  week,  five  the  second  week,  three  the  third  week, 
and  one  in  the  fourth  week.  The  average  duration  of  fatal  cases  was 
about  ten  days. 

Modes  of  Death. — Death  occurs  in  different  ways ;  in  clonic  or 
tonic  convulsions  followed  by  coma,  from  exhaustion,  and  from  internal 
inflammation;  that  from  exhaustion  being  probably  the  most  common. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  blood  doubtless  in  this  disease  under 
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goes  certain  pathological  alterations  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
eruption,  but  the  exact  changes  are  not  known.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  erysipelas  relates  chiefly  to  the  local  affections, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  are  not  con- 
stant, and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  complications.  The  cutaneous 
inflammation  aiSects  all  the  structures  of  the  skin,  and  in  greater  or  less 
degree  also  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  inflammation  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  serous  effusion  or  oedema. 

The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in  connection  with  ery- 
sipelas has  long  been  known.  In  Heberden's  Epitome  Morborum 
Puerilium,  the  anatomical  character  of  erysipelas  is  expressed  in  one 
sentence:  "  When  the  body  has  been  opened  after  death,  the  intestines 
have  been  found  glued  together  and  covered  with  coagulable  lymph." 
Since  Heberden^s  time,  nearly  all  who  have  written  on  diseases  of  infancy  , 
and  childhood  have  mentioned  peritonitis  as  one  of  the  most  common 
complications.  Underwood  says:  "  Upon  examining  several  bodies 
after  death,  the  contents  of  the  body  have  frequently  been  found  glued 
together  and  their  surface  covered  with  inflammatory  exudation,  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  women  who  have  died  of  puerperal  fever."  Similar 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease  are 
made  by  recent  writers. 

The  statistics  in  reference  to  erysipelas  as  well  as  peritonitis  show 
that  in  infants  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  those  affected  by  erysipelas 
daring  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  com- 
plication. On  the  other  hand,  as  we  commonly  meet  cases  of  infantile 
erysipelas  occurring  sporadically  in  private  practice,  abdominal  dis- 
tention and  tenderness  are  not  sufficient  to  indicate  peritonitis  In 
only  one  of  the  cases  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  was  a  post-mortem 
examination  made,  and  in  that  there  had  been  no  peritonitis.  The 
occurrence  of  pharyngitis  in  connection  with  erysipelas  has  been  jilready 
mentioned. 

Enteritis  has  been  alluded  to  as  another  complication  in  infants. 
Diarrhoea  has  been  stated  to  be  a  symptom  in  certain  cases,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  dependent  on  enteritis  of  a  mild  grade.  Billard  made 
post-mortem  examinations  of  sixteen  infants  who  died  of  erysipelas,  and 
"found  in  two  gastro-enteritis,  in  ten  enteritis,  in  three  pneumonia 
complicated  with  enteritis  and  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  one  pleuro- 
pneumonia." 

Treatment. — On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  great  uniformity  prevails 
as  regards  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  Sustaining  measures  are  pre- 
scribed, and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  the  tonic  generally 
preferred.  Whatever  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  reaction  and  the  stage 
of  the  disease,  if  there  be  no  intestinal  complication,  ferruginous  or  other 
tonics  should  be  administered.  The  largest  doses  of  the  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron  given  in  any  of  the  cases  in  the  above  table  were  in  case 
No.  4,  namely,  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  and  this  patient  recovered  in 
seven  days  from  a  pretty  severe  attack.  Probably,  however,  nothing  is 
gained  by  such  large  doses,  and  they  may  irritate  the  intestinal  surface, 
aiil  increase  the  liability  to  enteritis,  which,  we  have  seen,  complicates 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases.     Four  drops  may  be  given  every  three 
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hours  to  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age.  Instead  of  the  iron,  orU 
addition  to  it,  one  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona  may  be  prescribed. 
Beef-tea,  and  wine-whey  or  other  alcoholic  stimulant,  are  required. 

The  depressing  measures  recommended  by  certain  wnters  cannot  be 
too  strongly  censured.  One  author  says:  "  We  should  endeavor  from 
the  first  to  allay  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  energetic  treatment 
.  .  .  Local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  one  or  two  leechee 
applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  primary  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  should 
be  put  in  force,  provided  the  power  of  the  constitution  of  the  children 
permits.''  Such  treatment  may  explain  one  of  this  author's  aphorisms, 
namely,  the  erytipelas  of  xnfanU  is  a  fcUal  disease. 

Local  treatment  may  be  employed  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation, but  the  result  in  most  cases  is  not  encouraging.  Solid 
nitrate  of  silver  was  employed  in  two  cases  of  which  I  have  records, 
and  in  both  the  result  was  pernicious.  Troublesome  sores  were  pro- 
duced, from  which  blood  escaped,  and  in  one  of  the  cases,  at  least, 
death  was  attributed  by  the  parents  to  this  treatment,  rather  than  to 
the  disease. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  better  remedy  for  arresting  the  extension  of 
erysipelas.  It  should  be  applied  from  the  margin  of  the  inflammation, 
over  the  sound  skin,  to  the  distance  of  about  two  inches.  It  may  be  in- 
effectual, but  it  does  not  produce  any  unfavorable  result.  Soothing 
applications,  like  rye  flour,  or  a  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  may  be  made  to 
tho  inflamed  surface,  as  in  erysipelas  of  the  adult.  I  prefer,  however, 
for  local  treatment,  the  constant  application  of  vaseline  or  glycerine  and 
water^  to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added— one  to  ten. 
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SECTION  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBROSPINAL  SYSTEM. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  less  frequent  than  those 
of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  systems.  They  are  also  less  amenable 
to  treatment,  and  are  much  more  fatal.  They  largely  increase  the 
i^regate  of  deaths.  They  contrast  with  the  diseases  of  the  other 
systems  in  their  greater  relative  frequency  in  infancy  and  childhood 
than  in  adult  life.  This  is  explained,  as  regards  the  brain,  by  the  rapid 
development  and  active  molecular  change  in  this  organ  in  early  life,  its 
great  impressibility  by  the  emotions,  and  the  thinness  of  the  covering 
which  protects  it  from  external  agencies. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases  which  are 
to  engage  our  attention,  are  peculiar  to  early  life,  as  tetanus  infantum. 
The  diseases  of  this  system  also  contrast  with  other  IocaI  affections  in 
their  greater  obscurity,  especially  in  their  commencement;  for,  while 
maladies  of  the  thorax  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  auscultation  and 
percussion,  or  those  of  the  abdomen  by  the  nature  of  the  evacuations  or 
the  degree  of  tenderness  or  distention,  our  means  of  conducting  exami- 
nation through  the  bony  encasement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
must  be  determined,  chiefly,  by  the  study  of  symptoms,  and  not  by 
direct  examination.  The  condition  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  young 
infante,  however,  enables  us  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
active  congestion  of  the  brain.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  arterial  blood, 
it  is  convex.  Prominence  of  the  fontanelle  is  common  in  inflammatory 
and  febrile  diseases,  and  is  a  sign  of  considerable  diagnostic  and  prog- 
nostic vidue. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  employed  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  cerebral  diseases,  and  although  the  employment 
of  this  instrument  for  such  purpose  is  but  recent,  enough  has  been 
eUcited  to  prove  its  value  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  state  of  the 
brain.  Prof.  H.  D.  Noyes  remarks  on  this  subject :  .  .  .  "  The 
argument  for  making  ophthalmoscopic  examination  in  all  cases  of  brain 
disease,  becomes  irresistible.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  would  lead 
to  this  conclusion  without  any  considerations  drawn  from  pathology. 
The  optic  nerve  is  only  an  outlying  portion  of  the  brain ;  its  extremity 
is  fully  exposed  to  view.  Situated  within  about  two  inches  of  the  brain, 
it  is  the  only  nerve  in  the  body  which  we  can  inspect ;  it  cont^na 
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bloodvessels  which  communicate  directly  with  the  intracranial  circula- 
tion. We  thus  come  into  relation  with  the  cerebrum,  by  continuity  of 
nerve-structure  and  also  of  bloodvessels/' 

Structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  have  been  discov- 
ered by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  meningitis,  hydrocephalus, 
phlebitis  of  the  sinuses,  apoplexy,  etc.  Among  the  lesions  which  have 
been  observed  by  this  instrument,  are  hyperaemia,  more  or  less  opacity 
and  tumefaction  of  the  optic  nerve,  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the 
retina,  with  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation  and  ecchymotic  points. 
In  certain  protracted  diseases,  as  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  dim- 
ness or  loss  of  sight  occurs,  the  ophthalmoscope  discloses  a  state  of  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Heretofore  this  instrument  has  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed by  oculists,  but  as  it  comes  into  more  general  use,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  an  important  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  obscure  cerebral  diseases. 

Still,  with  all  possible  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  obscurity  which  attends 
the  invasion  of  many  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. To  the  hasty  and  careless  physician,  their  symptoms  are  often 
deceptive.  Careful  weighing  of  the  phenomena,  and  thorough  and  pro- 
tracted examination,  are  requisite  in  order  to  insure  correct  diagnosis 
and  proper  treatment.  Some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  affections  are,  in 
reality,  sequelae  of  other  diseases,  as,  for  example,  spurious  hydrocepha- 
lus; and  some  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  symptoms,  as  convulsions; 
but,  on  account  of  their  importance,  and  because  they  require  special 
treatment,  it  is  proper  to  consider  them  as  diseases  per  se. 

The  brain  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  infancy  and  childhood.  In 
the  foetus,  while  the  other  organs  are  well  formed,  the  brain,  especially 
its  cerebral  portion,  is  still  diflluent,  and  at  birth  it  has  so  little  con- 
sistence that  it  must  be  handled  carefully  to  prevent  laceration.  This 
softness  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  water  which  it  contains. 
The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  brain  in  three 
periods  of  life : 

Infant.  Yonth.  Adnlt. 

Albumen 7.00  10.20  9.40 

Cerebral  fats 8.45  5.80  6 10 

Phoaphorus 0.80  1  65  1.80 

Osmazome,  salU 5  96  8.59  10.19 

Water 82.79  74  26  72.51 

At  birth  the  brain  has  a  nearly  uniform  white  color.  The  gray  sub- 
stance, in  which  the  nervous  po^ver  originates,  is  imdeveloped.  The 
date  of  its  appearance  corresponds  with  the  first  exhibition  of  emotion 
or  intelligence,  and  the  decided  gray  color  which  we  observe  in  the 
brain  of  the  adult  does  not  appear  until  the  age  of  full  mental  activity. 

In  the  newborn  the  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  its  growth  during  infancy  and  childhood  is  rapid.  Until  the 
fifth  year,  as  appears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Peacock,  its  weight 
is  about  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  that  of  the  entire  system,  the  pro- 
portions varying  somewhat  in  different  cases. 

The  brain  does  not  attain  its  full  size,  as  stated  by  Dr.  West,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Peacock's  statistics,  it  con- 
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tinaes  to  increase  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  although  its 
growth  is  less  rapid  after  the  age  of  seven  years  than  previously. 

The  membranous  covering  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  to  the  pathologist  than  the  axis  itself.  I  shall  speak  in  the 
following  pages  of  the  arachnoid  and  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  for  conve- 
nience of  description,  although  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  eminent 
authorities,  as  Virchow  and  Kolliker,  whose  opinions  in  reference  to  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  system  always  command  attention,  if  not  assent, 
believe  that  there  is  no  arachnoid,  but  what  has  heretofore  been  called 
by  this  name  is  on  the  one  side  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dura  inater 
and  on  the  other  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  seldom  involved  in  the  diseases  of  early  life,  except 
as  it  is  affected  by  pressure,  while  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  the 
seat  and  source  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases,  as  meningitis, 
meningeal  apoplexy,  etc. 

The  more  complicated  and  delicate  the  structure  of  an  organ,  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  errors  of  nutrition  and  growth.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  organ  which  is  so  liable  to  irregular  development  as  the  brain.  It 
may  be  entirely  wanting ;  or  it  may  be  partially  developed,  certain 
portions  being  absent;  or,  lastly,  its  growth  may  be  excessive,  consti- 
tuting hypertrophy. 
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Entibb  absence  of  the  encephalon  is  not  common,  but  there  are  many 
cases  of  this  monstrosity  on  record.  In  extreme  cases  the  head  and 
part  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  are  absent. 
When  there  is  great  deficiency  there  is  often  a  twin,  the  presence  of 
which  has  interfered  with  the  fiill  development  of  the  foetus.  Some- 
times the  growth  of  other  organs  besides  the  brain  is  imperfect. 

Anatomical  Character. — In  the  ordinary  form  of  anencephalus 
the  brain  and  sometimes  the  medulla  are  absent,  with  the  absence  or 
imperfect  development  of  their  membranous  and  osseous  covering.  The 
vault  of  the  cranium  is  absent.  There  is  deficiency  of  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  occipital  bones,  except  those  portions  which  are  near  the 
base  of  the  cranium.  These  portions  are  very  thick  and  closely  united, 
as  if  there  were  the  usual  amount  of  osseous  substance,  but  instead  of 
expanding  into  the  arch,  it  had  collected  in  an  irregular  mass  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium. 

The  absence  of  the  brain  and  the  cranial  arch  gives  a  remarkable 
appearance.  The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  neck  thick  and  short,  while 
the  body  and  limbs  are  ordinarily  well  developed.  The  physiognomy 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
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The  base  of  the  cranium  is  often  occupied  by  a  vascular  tumor,  not 
large,  but  of  different  size  in  different  cases,  and  continuous  below  with 
the  spinal  pia  mater.  The  vascular  tumor  is  the  representative  of  the 
cranial  pia  mater,  and  its  smooth  surface  is  the  analogue  of  the  arach- 
noid. The  dura  mater  and  the  scalp  being  absent,  the  exposed  mass 
resembles  very  much  in  appearance,  as  it  does  in  structure,  the  placenta, 
and  the  sensation  which  it  imparts  to  the  finger  pressed  upon  it  is  very 
similar.     Sometimes  small  portions  of  cerebral  matter  are  found  among 

Fio.  27. 


the  vessels  of  this  tumor,  but  they  are  so  disconnected  or  isolated  that 
they  do  not  perform,  in  any  way,  the  function  of  a  brain.  Occasionally 
the  vascular  tumor  is  absent  and  the  medulla  or  upper  extremity  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  exposed,  or  it  terminates  in  a  little  papilla  at  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

Those  portions  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  lie  external  to  the  craninm 
are  well  developed,  although  the  intracranial  parts  may  be  absent. 

Symptoms. — The  respiration  in  anencephalous  monsters  is  irregular. 
They  can  be  made  to  cry,  but  their  cry  is  a  sort  of  sob  or  hiccough,  and 
occasionally  they  even  nurse.  The  digestive  function  is  well  performed, 
and  regular  urinary  and  fecal  evacuations  occur.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  anencephalous  monsters  to  convulsions.  Blowing  upon  them,  and 
pressure  upon  the  projecting  medulla,  if  this  be  present,  frequently  pro- 
duce this  effect. 

Prognosis. — Fortunately  these  monsters  are  short-lived.  If  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration, 
be  absent,  extrauterine  life  is  impossible.  Stillbirth  is  the  result.  If 
the  medulla  oblongata  be  present,  although  respiration  and  circulation 
are  established,  death  commonly  takes  place  within  two  or  three  days, 
and  almost  always  within  the  first  week.  Convulsions  sooner  or  later 
occur,  ending  in  fatal  coma. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IMPERFECT  BRAIN. 

Between  the  absent  and  complete  brain  there  are  various  grades  of 
deficiency.  Parts  of  the  brain  may  be  perfect,  while  other  portions  are 
either  absent  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  deficiency  is  usually  in  the 
superior  parts  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
brum, while  the  base  of  the  organ  is  perfect.  Both  hemispheres  may 
be  absent,  or  one  may  be  absent,  while  the  other  hemisphere  is  shriv- 
elled or  rudimentary.  Occasionally  the  cranium  preserves  its  normal 
shape  and  size,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid 
proportionate  to  the  lack  of  brain-substance.  The  imperfect  develop- 
ment is  not  then  apparent  to  the  observer.  The  rudimentary  hemi- 
spheres in  these  cases  are  spread  out,  forming  the  walls  of  a  sac  inclosing 
the  liquid.  The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  following  case  was 
made  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  in  1862. 

Case, — Female ;  parentage  healthy ;  she  was  plump  and  well  formed 
at  birth,  and  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  her  condition,  as  she 
nursed  and  throve  like  other  children,  till  she  reached  the  age  when  there 
is,  usually,  the  first  manifestation  of  intelligence.  With  her  there  was  nc 
evidence  of  any  intellect,  or,  if  any,  it  was  very  indistinct.  She  nursed, 
or  to<3k  food  when  placed  in  her  mouth,  but  apparently  without  relish,  as 
if  instinctively.  She  never  reached  her  hands  toward  the  nurse,  or  toward 
playthin2:s.  So  indifferent  and  apparently  unconscious  was  she  of  objects 
around  her,  that  it  was  thought  for  some  time  that  she  was  blind.  She 
never  smiled,  except  when  her  hands  were  gently  rubbed  or  shaken ;  and 
then  the  smile  seemed  to  be  a  movement  more  reflex  than  emotional.  The 
smile  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  fixed  vacant  look.  She  usually  lay 
quietly,  with  her  arms  crossed ;  and  during  the  last  mcmth  of  her  life  she 
sometimes  uttered  a  scream,  like  children  with  cerebral  diseases.  Her 
evacuations  were  regular,  and  she  was  not  subject  to  vomiting,  before  she 
was  attacked  with  the  acute  disease  of  which  she  died.  The  size  of  her 
head  was  rather  less  than  usual  at  her  age,  but  not  less  than  is  often  seen 
in  well-formed  children.  The  forehead  was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  head,  but  the  difference  was  not  such  as  to  attract  attention. 
Fortunately,  the  existence  of  this  idiot  was  terminated  by  an  attack  of 
entero- colitis  at  the  age  of  about  ten  months. 

Sedio  Cadav, — The  head  was  measured,  but  the  measurements  were 
lost.  They  did  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  the  normal  standard. 
The  sutures  were  united,  and  the  fontanelles  nearly,  if  not  quite,  closed. 
The  frontal  bone  lay  a  little  lower  than  the  plane  of  the  parietal.  The 
meninges  of  the  brain  presented  nearly  their  normal  appearance,  but  were 
distended  with  transparent  serum.  The  quantity  of  fluid  was  estimated 
at  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint,  and  when  it  was  evacuated  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  was  brought  into  view.  There  was  an  almost  entire  ab- 
serce  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  lies  above  the  floor  of  the  ventricles. 
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On  close  inspection,  rudimentary  cerebral  hemispheres  were  found  in  a 
thin  layer  forming  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The  whole  amount  of 
brain-substance  above  the  ventricle  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  egs. 
The  cerebellum,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  cranial  nerves  presented  their 
usual  appearance.  The  entire  brain,  after  being  a  few  days  in  diluted 
alcohol,  weighed  six  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

In  this  case,  the  fluid  was  only  suflScient  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  brain.  In  other,  and  probably  the  larger  number  of 
cases  of  incomplete  brain,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  not  materially 
increased.  There  is  then  but  slight  elevation  of  the  frontal  bone,  the 
forehead  is  low,  or  retreating,  or  even  almost  absent.  This  is  that 
shape  of  head  which  is  universally  regarded  as  characteristic  of  idiocy. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  deficient  brain  relate  to  the 
mind.  If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  absent,  there  is  no  intelligence. 
The  individual,  as  regards  mental  endowments,  does  not  rise  above  the 
instincts  of  the  lower  animals.  If  the  hemispheres  are  partially  devel- 
oped, there  is  a  degree  of  intelligence  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
cerebral  substance  present.  If  the  deficiency  be  confined  to  one  side, 
there  is  no  apparent  lack  of  intelligence  or  mental  capacity,  since,  the 
brain  being  a  double  organ,  one  side  performs  the  functions  of  both. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  as  regards  life,  in  cases  of  imperfect 
brain,  depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  deficiency  as  the  exact 
scat  of  arrested  growth.  If  only  the  cerebrum  be  partially,  or  even 
entirely  absent,  the  infant  may  live  and  thrive.  But  if  those  portions 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  control  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  are  lacking,  or  are  imperfectly  formed,  life  is  very  uncertain,  and 
probably  short. 

It  is  evident  that  no  therapeutic  treatment  can  remedy  a  congenital 
deficiency.  The  services  of  the  physician  are  not  required.  The 
philanthropic  and  patient  teacher  may  impart  a  degree  of  intelligence 
to  the  idiotic,  and  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunates  has  of  late  years 
been  succei^sful. 


Miorooephalus— Atrophy  of  Brain. 

An  abnormally  small  brain  has  usually  been  attributed  to  premature 
closure  of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  by  too  rapid  ossification.  But  in 
certain  cases  which  I  have  met  there  was  no  evidence  of  exaggerated 
ossification,  and  the  fault  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  growth 
of  the  brain,  while  the  ossifying  process  was  not  exaggerated  or  was 
even  less  than  normal.  A  normal  development  of  the  cranial  bones, 
with  but  little  brain-substance  to  keep  them  apart,  would  necessitate 
early  obliteration  of  sutures  and  fontanelles.  Thus  in  August,  1878, 
an  infant  was  brought  into  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Outdoor 
Poor,  with  marked  microcephalism.  Its  age  was  19  months,  and  the 
bone  formation  was  so  slow  that  only  two  teeth  had  appeared ;  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  head  was  14J  inches ;  it  had  had  repeated  convulsions 
since  the  age  of  five  months,  and  the  mother  stated  that  its  head  had 
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been  round  and  hard  from  its  birth.  In  microcephalus,  death,  sooner 
or  later,  is  the  common  result ;  life  ends  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

Again,  the  brain  of  the  child,  when  undergoing  development,  with  the 
cranial  bones  suflSciently  yielding,  may  not  only  cease  to  grow,  but  may 
even  diminish  in  size,  in  consequence  of  protracted  and  exhausting  dis- 
seases.  Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  occurs  especially  after 
fevera  and  diarrhoeal  affections  of  long  standing  and  attended  with  much 
emaciation.  The  waste  of  the  brain  corresponds  with  the  general  loss 
of  flesh.  If  the  cranial  sutures  be  not  united,  the  occipital  and  some- 
times the  frontal  bones  are  depressed,  according  to  the  diminished  size 
of  the  brain,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  parietal.  In  foundlings  of  two  or 
three  months,  this  loss  of  brain-substance  is  often  very  striking.  In 
infants  of  this  class  who  have  died  of  protracted  diarrhoea,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  observe  the  occipital  bone  not  only  depressed,  but  extending 
one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  underneath  the  parietal. 

If  the  child  with  shrunken  brain,  from  protracted  and  exhausting 
disease,  be  old  enough  to  express  its  thoughts,  it  often  seems  foolish, 
talks  but  little,  and  perhaps  says  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
In  one  case  in  my  practice,  a  little  girl,  having  passed  through  a  long 
course  of  typhus,  persistently  repeated  during  her  convalescence,  with 
a  silly  smile,  the  questions  addressed  to  her.  This  peculiarity  con- 
tinued two  or  three  weeks,  although  her  appetite  was  good,  and  her 
restoration  to  health  rapid.  In  another  case  a  little  boy,  during  con- 
valescence, was  wont  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.  JBoth  showed  more  impairment  of 
mind  during  convalescence  than  in  the  midst  of  the  fever.  The  friends 
of  such  children  are  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  lest  their  minds  be  per- 
manently enfeebled,  but,  as  the  appetite  and  strength  return,  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  brain  is  reestablished,  and  the  mind  regains  its  former  vigor. 
In  cases  of  wasted  brain,  with  cranial  bones  united,  the  deficiency  is 
supplied  by  serous  effusion,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  as  the  health 
of  the  patient  is  reestablished,  and  the  brain  enlarges.  This  effusion 
oa5urs  not  only  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  also  at  its  base,  and 
sometimes  in  the  ventricles.  Dr.  West  states  that  in  atrophy  of  the 
brain,  from  protracted  disease,  its  texture  is  firmer  than  usual.  I  have 
not  noticed  this  in  infants,  but  my  attention  has  not  been  directed  par- 
ticularly to  this  point.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  some  change  in  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  brain,  aside  from  mere  waste. 

Partial  atrophy  of  the  brain  sometimes,  also,  occurs  from  primary 
disease  located  in  this  organ ;  the  affected  portion  wastes,  while  the  rest 
retains  its  normal  development. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

HYPERTROPHY  OP  BRAIN. 

In  contrast  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  the  opposite  state,  or  hyp€^ 
trophy.  The  size  of  this  organ  within  the  limits  of  health  varies  greatlj 
in  different  individuals,  but  sometimes  there  is  so  great  an  increase  ia 
volume  as  properly  to  constitute  a  disease.  Fortunately  hypertrophy 
of  brain  is  rare  in  America. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  excess  of  growth  which  characterizes 
this  disease  has  been  ascertained  to  be  confined  to  the  white  portion  of 
the  brain,  and  ordinarily  to  that  part  contained  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  attended  by  induration,  which 
exists  in  different  degrees  in  different  cases.  It  is  in  some  so  slight  as 
to  be  scarcely  appreciable ;  while  in  others  it  is  apparent  at  once  by 
pressure  with  the  finger,  or  incision  with  the  scalpel.  Rilliet  and 
jBarthez  state  that  the  induration  in  some  cases  resembles  in  degree  and 
appearance  that  produced  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  The  white  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum  is  not  only  resisting  and  elastic,  but  its  color  is 
unusually  pale ;  it  presents  even  a  brilliant  or  polished  appearance.  At 
the  same  time  the  gray  substance  is  more  or  less  faded,  and  its  depth  in 
the  convolutions  is  less  than  in  the  normal  state  of  the  organ.  Roki- 
tansky  says :  "  The  cineritious  matter  is  generally  of  a  pale  grayish-red 
color.  The  medullary  is  always  dazzling  white,  and  remarkably  pale 
and  anaemic.**  An  unusual  case  is  related  by  Burnet,  in  which  the 
gray  substance  in  the  corpora  striata  retained  its  usual  color,  and  was 
indurated  like  the  white  substance.  In  exceptional  instances  the  cere- 
bellum as  well  as  cerebrum  undergoes  hypertrophy,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  indurated.  In  Burnet's  case  there  was  indu- 
ration of  the  optic  nerves.  *'  The  internal  structure,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
optic  nerves,  especially  in  their  bulbs,  had  the  polish,  homogeneous 
appearance,  elasticity,  and  almost  the  hardness  of  cartilage.*'  Rilliet 
and  Bartliez  state  that  in  two  cases  the  spinal  cord  presented  even  more 
marked  induration  than  the  encephalon.  Congestion  is  not  a  feature 
of  hypertrophy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  oiFten  less  vascularity  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  than  in  the  healthy  state.  K  the  cranial 
bones  be  completely  ossified  at  the  time  when  hypertrophy  commences, 
and  firmly  united,  enlargement  of  the  brain  is  partially  prevented.  The 
convolutions  are  then  thin,  much  flattened,  the  sulci  more  or  less  effaced, 
the  membranes  pale  and  dry,  and  the  ventricles  are  small  and  nearly 
destitute  of  serum.  At  the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  when  the  dura  mater 
is  incised,  the  expansion  of  the  brain  prevents  the  proper  refitting  of  the 
skullcap.  Occasionally  hypertrophy  causes  more  or  less  absorption  of 
the  cranium,  and  perhaps  the  sutures  already  united  are  pressed  apart. 

If  hypertrophy  commence  in  young  infants  with  the  fontanelles  and 
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gutures  still  open,  they  usually  remain  open,  or  aro  a  lotic  time  in  uniting. 
The  interspaces  continue,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the 
brain,  which  tends  to  separate  the  bones,  but  also  in  consequence  of 
feeble  ossification.  The  shape  of  the  head  arrests  attention.  Hyper- 
trophy usually  produces  most  enlargement  between  and  above  the  ears, 
while  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head,  though  somewhat  enlarged,  is  less 
developed. 

The  direction  of  the  eyes  is  not  changed,  as  is  common  in  congenital 
hydrocephalus. 

Rokitansky  says  (vol.  iii.  page  285):  "With  regard  to  the  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  theory  and  microscopic  examination,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  added  material  upon  which  the  increase  of  volume  de- 
pends, I  have  formed  the  following  opinion  from  repeated  investigations: 

**  1.  The  disease  is  genuine  hypertrophy. 

"  2.  It  consists,  as  such,  not  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nerve- 
tubes  in  the  brain,  from  new  ones  being  formed,  nor  in  an  increase  in 
the  dimensions  of  those  which  already  exist,  either  as  thickening  of  their 
sheaths,  or  as  augmentation  of  their  contents,  by  either  of  which  the 
nerve-tubes  would  become  more  bulky ;  but, 

*'  3.  It  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  intervening  and  connect- 
ing nucleated  substance.** 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  views  of  Rokitansky  are  cor- 
rect; that  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  due  to  an  augmentation  in  the 
amount  of  connective  tissue  which  lies  between  and  unites  the  tubules. 

Causes. — Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  results  from  an  error  in  the 
nutritive  process  which  sometimes  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  racliitic 
state,  or  a  condition  analogous  to  rachitis.  It  is  not  common,  is  indeed 
rare,  in  this  country,  and  is  more  common  in  countries  like  England, 
where  rachitis  is  more  prevalent  than  with  us.  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
consider  frequent  congestions  of  the  brain  as  a  common  cause.  The 
hypertrophy  is  most  frequently  met  in  hospitals  for  children,  and  among 
the  poor  of  cities,  whose  systems  are  rendered  cachectic  by  residence 
in  damp  and  dark  localities,  and  by  unwholesome  diet  In  the  deep 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  in  parts  of  South  America  and  Asia,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain  is  common,  under  the  name  cretinism.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  rachitis  and  stunted  growth.  The  abnormal  development 
which  occurs  in  cretinism  begins  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  it  are  short-lived.  Cretinism  has  been  attributed 
to  a  residence  in  localities  wet  and  deprived  in  great  measure  of  solar 
light,  and  to  general  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  on  the  part  of  those 
affected  as  well  as  their  parents. 

The  observations  of  different  physicians  also  establish  a  connection 
between  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  the  saturation  of  the  system  by 
lead.  In  what  way  lead-poisoning  leads  to  hypertrophy  is  obscure,  but 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  different  observers  is  so  strong,  that  we  can- 
not doubt  that  it  does  sometimes  have  that  effect.  But  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases,  as  in  the  one  presently  to  be  related,  the  cause  is 
obscure. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms,  as  is  the  case  with  most  organic  diseases 
of  the  brain,  vary  considerably  in  different  patients.     Sometimes  there 
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18,  at  first,  more  or  less  depression  or  languor.  If  the  child  be  old 
enough  to  speak,  he  may  complain  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  hmbs, 
evidently  neuralgic,  or  of  headache.  After  a  variable  time  vomiting 
succeeds,  and  finally  convulsions,  afiecting  the  muscles  of  the  fece  u 
well  as  extremities;  the  convulsions  are  usually  plonic,  but  sometimes, 
as  regards  at  least  the  extremities,  of  a  tonic  character.  The  pupils 
may  be  contracted  or  dilated;  there  is  restlessness  alternating  with 
drowsiness,  and  finally  coma  succeeds. 

Hypertrophy  may  continue  a  considerable  time  before  serious  symp- 
toms arise;  but  when  once  developed,  these  symptoms  ordinarily  con- 
tinue with  more  or  less  severity  till  death.  Death  commonly  results 
within  a  week  after  their  commencement,  but  sometimes  not  till  several 
weeks  have  elapsed.  When  death  occurs  at  an  early  period  in  the  dis- 
ease, there  is  usually  firm  ossification  and  union  of  the  cranial  bones, 
and,  therefore,  but  moderate  enlargement  of  the  cranium. 

If  hypertrophy  commence  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  birth,  the 
bones,  of  course,  yield  more  readily  to  the  pressure,  and  acute  symptoms 
do  not  occur  so  soon.  After  a  time,  however,  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases, 
convulsions  supervene.  These  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and 
are  prognostic  of  its  fatal  termination. 

In  a  patient  observed  by  Burnet,  violent  convulsions,  followed  by  loss 
of  consciousness,  marked  the  commencement  of  acute  symptoms.  Fire 
days  subsequently,  the  following  symptoms  were  recorded :  mobility  of 
the  eyes,  without  expression;  pupils  contracted,  and  directed  upward; 
divergent  strabismus  of  the  left  eye ;  the  senses  in  their  normal  state, 
with  the  exception  of  sight ;  the  limbs  move  by  volition.  For  a  month 
there  was  little  change.  Then  occurred  drowsiness,  and  increased  pros- 
tration, and  five  weeks  later  the  child  succumbed  with  the  symptoms  of 
double  pneumonia. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  hypertrophy.  In  cases  of  firm  ossifica- 
tion of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore,  no  marked  enlargement  of  the 
skull,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  if  the  dimensions 
of  the  head  be  increased,  but  compression  and  death  result  sooner. 

The  following  case,  in  which  the  sutures  were  firmly  united,  I  attended 
in  1864.  The  head  was  large,  but  not  so  large  as  to  attract  attention 
from  its  disproportion: 

Case. — A  boy,  aged  two  years  and  two  months,  had,  when  about  one 
year  old,  intermittent  fever,  and  since  then  his  countenance  was  uniformly 
pallid,  and  his  flesh  soft.  Weaned  at  the  usual  time,  he  remained  well 
till  the  1st  of  January,  1864.  In  the  beginning  of  this  month  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  feverish  for  some  days,  and  his  appetite  poor.  His  health 
then  gradually  improved,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  entirely  well. 

On  the  26th  of  February  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  gen- 
eral at  first,  but  most  severe  and  continuing  longest  on  the  left  side.  The 
convulsions  lasted  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  He  recovered  fully  his 
consciousness  by  the  following  day,  but  his  appetite  remained  poor ;  he 
was  no  longer  amused  by  his  playthings,  and  was  very  fretful.  The  sur- 
face was  pallid  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  pulse  but  little,  perhaps  not  at  all, 
accelerated.  He  continued  in  this  state  till  the  6th  of  March,  when  he 
had  another  slight  convulsive  attack,  and  from  this  time  he  never  fully 
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recovered  his  consciousness.  He  was  fretful  if  disturbed,  his  face  gener- 
ally pallid,  while  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  not  perceptibly  altered. 

On  the  following  day,  the  7th,  the  left  pupil  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  right,  but  both  were  sensitive  to  light.  The  difference  in  size  con- 
tinued till  near  the  close  of  life.  Although  vision  was  imperfect,  if  not 
altogether  lost,  the  sense  of  hearing  was  not  impaired. 

When  questioned,  he  uniformly  answered,  "  iN o,**  with  a  drawling  voice, 
evidently  not  understanding  what  he  said. 

As  the  disease  advanced,  the  respiration  became  at  times  sighing ;  but 
the  rhythm  of  the  pulse  was  not  materially  altered.  The  temperature  of 
the  surface  was  changeable,  sometimes  cool,  sometimes  warm,  and  the  con- 
gested spots  or  patches,  so  common  in  cerebral  affections,  were  also  ob- 
served at  times  on  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead.  Through  most  of  his  sick- 
ness he  took  drinks  readily,  and  the  urine  was  freely  discharged,  probably 
from  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  he  took  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses 
every  two  hours. 

He  became  more  and  more  drowsy,  again  had  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  finally  died,  with  much  apparent  suffering,  on  the  14th  of 
March.  The  pulse  became  more  accelerated  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  the  pupils  were  contracted,  and 
not  affected  by  light. 

Sectlo  Ctdav. — Body  somewhat  emaciated,  and  eyes  sunken ;  occipito- 
frontal circumference  of  head  nineteen  and  a  half  inches ;  distance  from 
one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  over  the  vertex,  thirteen  and  a  half 
inches ;  convolutions  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  much  flattened  and 
compressed  ;  brain  generally  deficient  in  blood ;  medullary  substance  firm, 
and  of  a  pure  white  color ;  meninges  healthy  ;  no  other  abnormal  appear- 
anced  were  observed  ;  weight  of  brain  forty-two  ounces. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  is  not  always  easy.  The 
symptoms  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  occur  in  other  pathological  states, 
especially  congenital  hydrocephalus.  There  is  most  danger  of  mistaking 
the  overgrowth  for  this  disease.  Hypertrophy  has,  indeed,  often  been 
treated  for  hydrocephalus.  There  are,  however,  certain  signs  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  con- 
genital hydrocephalus,  even  when  the  amount  of  liquid  is  small,  the 
orbital  plates  of  the  fronUd  bones  are  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
axis  of  the  eyes  is  changed  so  as  to  have  a  downward  direction.  The 
white  of  the  eye  can  be  seen  between  the  iris  and  the  upper  eyelid. 
This  gives  a  characteristic  and  striking  expression  to  the  face.  The 
exception  to  this  is  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  liquid  is  external 
to  the  brain.  In  hypertrophy  this  peculiar  change  in  the  axis  of  the 
eyes  does  not  occur.  Moreover,  in  hypertrophy  there  is  not  that  uni- 
form expansion  of  the  head  which  is  observed  in  hydrocephalus,  as  has 
been  stated  above.  There  are,  commonly,  greater  enlargement,  more 
prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  wider  separation  of  the  cra- 
nial bones,  in  hydrocephalus  than  in  hypertrophy.  But  since  in  some 
cases  of  hydrocephalus  the  sutures  are  united,  and  the  fontanelles 
closed,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  the  reason 
of  the  difficulty  in  making  a  positive  differential  diagnosis  between 
these  two  diseases  in  certain  instances  is  apparent. 

Hypertrophy  with  consolidation  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore, 
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Uttle  enlargement  of  the  head,  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  The 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  means  by  which  we  diagnosticate  the  latter 
affection,  which  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place,  will  usually 
enable  the  physician  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  termination 
of  the  disease,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  age  and  general  condition  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  If  the  disease  com- 
mence at  an  early  age,  when  the  cranial  bones  are  not  firmly  united,  it 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  no  compression  of  the  brain,  so  as  to 
endanger  life,  for  a  considerable  period.  We  may  then  hope  by  proper 
measures  to  remove  the  constitutional  state  wliich  gives  rise  to  the 
hypertrophy,  before  the  enlargement  is  such  as  to  cause  cerebral  symp- 
toms. If  the  bones  have  already  united  when  the  disease  commences, 
even  slight  hypertrophy  will  produce  symptoms,  and  a  speedily  fetal 
result  is  inevitable.  Evidently,  also,  a  child  in  a  marked  degree  rachitic 
or  scrofulous  is  much  less  likely  to  recover  than  one  whose  general 
health  and  constitution  are  less  impaired.  • 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  hypertrophy  should  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  constitution.  Measures  calculated  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tive process  are  those  most  likely  to  check  the  abnormal  growth  of  the 
brain.  As  the  disease  is  one  of  perverted  nutrition,  and  usually  coexists 
with  a  vitiated  or  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  alterative 
remedies  are  required.  The  syrupus  ferri  iodidi  is,  therefore,  usefid, 
as  it  is  both  tonic  and  alterative.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three 
or  four  drops  to  a  child  one  year  old,  three  times  daily.  Cod-liver  oil, 
with  or  without  the  iron,  is  beneficial  in  some  cases.  Another  remedy 
is  iodide  of  potassium  in  combination  with  a  tonic,  as  the  compound 
tincture  of  bark. 

R . — Potass,  iodid. 3J. 

Tinct.  cinchon.  comp., 

8yr.  limon ft&  Jij. — Itli&ce. 

One  tcaspoonful,  three  times  daily,  to  a  child  of  three  years. 

The  hygienic  treatment  is  not  less  important  than  the  medicinal. 
There  is  little  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  in  any  case,  unless  the  regimen 
be  such  as  will  conduce  to  a  more  robust  and  healthy  state  of  system. 
The  diet  should  be  plain  and  nutritious,  the  apartments  clean  and  airy, 
and  all  undue  excitement  should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THROMBOSIS  IN  THE  CRANIAL  SINUSES  (PHLEBITIS). 

The  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  within  a  vein  or  sinus  is  desig- 
nated thrombosis  (thrombus y  clot).  Coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  cranial 
sinuses  occasionally  occurs,  constituting  a  very  serious  pathological  state. 
This  may  result  from  local  disease  in  the  sinuses  or  in  their  vicinity,  or 
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from  disease  external  to  the  cranium.  The  immediate  cause  of  throm- 
bosis, whatever  its  location,  is  sufficient  arrest  of  the  circulation  to  allow 
the  fibrin  to  coagulate. 

Tubercular  and  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  compressing  more  or  less 
the  venae  innominata,  or  the  descending  vena  cava,  sometimes  give  rise 
to  thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  the- fibrin  coagulating  in  conse- 
quence of  retardation  in  the  current  of  blood.  I  have  known  throm- 
bosis, in  the  same  situation,  also  to  result  from  clonic  convulsions,  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  severe  spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  since  both 
the  cough  and  convulsions  retard  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  and 
sinuses  within  the  cranium.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  of  at  least 
four  such  cases  I  found  whitish  clots  in  the  lateral  sinuses. 

Thrombosis,  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  may  also  occur  from  inflammation, 
either  in  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  or  immediately  exterior  to  them.  This 
is  the  disease  which  writers  have  designated  phlebitis  of  the  cranial 
sinuses,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  which 
the  profession  are  indebted  to  Virchow. 

Anatomical  Characters. — If  a  child  die  with  the  cranial  sinuses 
and  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  of  the  meninges  in  their  normal  state, 
the  blood  in  these  vessels  is  found  at  the  autopsy  dark  but  liquid,  or 
there  are  small,  dark,  and  soft  clots  in  the  larger  sinuses.  If  there  were 
congestion,  but  no  coagulation,  in  these  vessels  in  the  last  hours  of  life, 
the  clots  are  more  numerous,  larger,  and  longer,  sometimes  extending 
from  the  sinuses  into  the  larger  veins  which  empty  into  them,  but  they 
are  still  dark  and  soft,  readily  falling  to  pieces  when  handled.  If, 
again,  there  have  been  that  degree  of  congestion  and  stasis  which  has 
resulted  in  ante-mortem  coagulation,  or  in  thrombosis,  the  clots  are,  in 
part  at  least,  whitish,  and  of  a  fibrinous  or  gelatinous  appearance ;  they 
were  formed  while  the  red  corpuscles  were  still  carried  along  in  the 
circulation. 

Most  of  the  clots  in  thrombosis  are  free,  while  others  are  attached 
hghtly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus ;  occasionally  they  are  so 
large  as  to  distend  the  vessel.  They  extend  also  in  many  cases  into  the 
cerebral  veins  which  connect  with  the  sinuses,  producing  prominence 
and  firmness,  so  as  to  resemble  (Rilliet  and  Barthez)  an  artificial  injec- 
tion. The  clots  do  not  present  a  uniform  character.  In  parts  of  a 
sinus  they  consist  of  almost  pure  fibrin,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  while 
in  other  portions  they  present  a  gelatinous  appearance  from  the  large 
number  of  white  corpuscles,  while  other  portions  are  more  or  less  tinged 
from  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles.  The  central  part  of  the  clot,  after 
a  time,  if  the  case  be  sufficiently  protracted,  softens,  and  presents  a  puri- 
form  appearance.  This  substance,  which  is  only  disintegrated  fibrin, 
was  supposed  to  be  pus,  till  the  microscope  revealed  its  true  character. 
It  is  obvious  that  small  clots  forming"  within  a  sinus,  and  having  no 
attachment  to  its  walls,  are  liable  to  be  carried  by  the  current  of  blood 
into  the  general  circulation,  unless  there  be  complete  obstruction. 
Virchow  has  also  shown  how  a  thrombus  may  extend,  by  gradual  pro- 
longation, nearer  and  nearer  the  heart,  so  that  one  commencing  in  a 
sinus  may,  after  a  time,  reach  into  the  jugular  vein.  Different  ob- 
servers, as  M.  Tonnele,  and  also  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  have  traced  the 
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fibrinous  masses  as  far  as  the  cava.  The  latter  writers  relate  the  case 
of  a  girl,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  in  whom  the  sinuses  on  the  left  side, 
especially  those  nearest  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  were 
completely  filled  with  clots  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  intermixed  with 
central  dark  spots.  Similar  coagula  were  also  found  in  the  left  jugular 
vein  as  far  as  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk.  Whether  the  walls  of  the 
sinus  undergo  any  change  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
causes  the  thrombosis.  If  it  be  phlebitis,  the  coats  are  thickened  from 
infiltration  and  injected,  and  the  internal  coat  haa  lost  its  polish.  If  it 
be  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  a  general 
cause,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are  unaltered,  except  that  they  may  be 
stained  by  imbibition  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  In  an  infant 
who  died  of  this  disease  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  West,  "  the  sinuses  on  the 
left  side  were  healthy,  but  the  blood  was  almost  entirely  coagulated. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral, 
and  the  left  occipital  sinuses,  were  blocked  up  with  fibrinous  coagula, 
precisely  such  as  one  sees  in  inflamed  veins,  and  the  clot  extended  into 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  coats  of  the  longitudinal,  and  of  the  inner 
half  of  the  lateral  sinus,  were  much  thickened,  and  their  lining  mem- 
brane had  lost  its  polish,  was  uneven,  and  presented  a  dirty  appearance." 

The  mode  in  which  congestion  and  coagulation  occur  within  a  sinus, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  this  vessel,  or  upon  a 
vein  into  which  the  blood  from  this  sinus  flows,  is  suflSciently  obvious. 
The  mode  of  the  production  of  thrombosis,  as  a  result  of  clonic  convul- 
sions, or  of  the  spasmodic  cough  of  pertussis,  is  also  apparent  How  it 
results  from  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  a  sinus,  that  is,  from  phlebitis, 
was  not  understood  till  explained  by  Virchow. 

The  fibrinous  coagula  which  fill  the  sinus  are  not  an  exudative  pro- 
duct, as  was  formerly  supposed.  Inflammation  (in  most  cases  otitis, 
with  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone)  approaches  a 
sinus.  The  inflammatory  products  pressing  against  the  walls  of  the 
sinus  diminish  its  calibre  at  that  point,  and  hence  the  retardation  of 
blood  and  the  coagulation.  Or  the  walls  of  the  sinus  may  be  thickened 
by  inflammatory  infiltration,  or  even  by  the  formation  of  little  abscesses 
within  the  coats  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  so  as  to  produce 
bulging  inward,  and  the  result,  as  regards  the  circulation,  is  the  same. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  inflammation  occur  without  a  sinus,  or  within 
its  walls,  thrombosis  equally  results,  provided  that  the  diameter  of  the 
vessel  is  sufliciently  narrowed  by  the  presence  and  pressure  of  inflam- 
matory products. 

There  is  no  exudation  on  the  internal  surface  of  a  sinus  or  vein  when 
inflamed,  as  there  is  upon  serous  surfaces.  "On  the  contrary*  when 
the  wall  is  inflamed,  the  exuded  matter  (exsudatmasse)  passes  into  the 
wall,  which  becomes  thicker,  cloudy,  and  subsequently  begins  to  sup- 
purate. Nay,  even  abscesses  may  form  which  cause  the  wall  to  bulge 
on  both  sides  like  a  variolous  pustule,  without  any  coagulation  of  the 
blood  ensuing  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  At  other  times,  certainly, 
phlebitis,  properly  so  called  (and  in  like  manner  arteritis  and  endoca^ 

1  Cellular  Pathology,  translation,  p.  286. 
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ditis),  is  the  cause  of  thrombosis,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  in- 
equalities, elevations,  depressions,  and  even  ulcerations  upon  the  inner 
wall  which  favor  the  production  of  the  thrombus.  Still,  whenever  phle- 
bitis, in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  takes  place,  the  alteration  in  the 
coat  of  the  vessel  is  almost  always  a  secondary  one,  and,  indeed,  occurs 
at  a  comparatively  late  period." 

This  view  of  the  pathology  of  thrombosis  comports  with  facts  observed 
at  autopsies,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  according  to  the  old  theory 
of  phlebitis,  namely,  smoothness  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus; 
natural  color  of  this  sinus,  or  simple  staining  from  blood;  the  non- 
attachment  or  slight  attachment  of  the  coagula,  etc. 

Causes.— r-Some  of  these  have  been  already  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  this 
disease  may  be  produced  by  any  cause  which  obstructs  the  return  circu- 
lation from  the  head.  I  have  already  alluded  to  tumors  which  press 
upon  the  sinus,  or  on  the  vein  below  the  sinus,  as  a  cause.  Among  the 
causes  may  be  mentioned  also  abdominal  tumors,  narrowing  of  the  chest 
from  rachitis,  or  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and,  finally,  compression  of  the 
jugular  vein  by  a  peripharyngeal  abscess. 

Sufficient  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  as  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Thrombosis  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
dangerous  results  of  chronic  otitis.  Another  cause  is  a  reduced  or 
cachectic  state  of  system,  apart  from  any  local  or  obstructive  disease. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  feujt  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  affected  with 
thrombosis,  even  when  it  is  immediately  due  to  obstructive  disease,  are 
cachectic.  The  explanation  bf  this  fact  is  not  difiicult.  In  reduced 
states  of  the  system  the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  and  passive  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  within  the  cranium  is  liable  to  occur.  Passive  con- 
gestion of  the  veins  and  sinuses  in  protracted  diarrhceal  maladies,  which 
is  described  in  our  remarks  upon  another  disease,  is  an  example  in  point. 
In  this  state  of  feeble  circulation  very  slight  obstructive  disease  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  thrombosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  often  obscure.  All 
of  them  may  and  do  occur  in  other  maladies  of  the  encephalon.  In 
cases  related  by  M.  Tonnele,  cerebral  symptoms  were  well  marked,  such 
as  faintness,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus,  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
convulsive  movements.  There  may  be  an  almost  total  absence  of  such 
symptoms  as  would  direct  attention  to  the  state  of  the  head.  This  is 
due  to  the  sudden  occurrence  of  death  after  the  clots  have  formed  in  the 
sinuses.  If  the  clots  are  large,  death  soon  results  in  consequence  of  <?on- 
gestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges,  which  is  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  obstruction.  Extravasations  of  blood  and  transudation  of  serum  not 
infrequently  accompany  the  congestion  and  hasten  the  result. 

Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and  did  not  fiilly  recover  her  health. 
She  continued  restless  and  feverish,  and  had  two  violent  convulsions 
two  weeks  after  the  scarlatina.  In  the  following  months  she  had  ana- 
sarca, and  when  she  was  nearly  a  year  old  another  attack  of  convulsions 
occurred.  Fluctuation  was  now  observed  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  sero-purulent  fluid  began  to  escape  fi*om  the  umbilicus.     When 
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this  discharge  had  continued  eleven  days,  symptoms  of  a  liquid  in  the 
right  pleural  cavity  were  suddenly  developed.  She  grew  weak  and 
emaciated,  and  finally  was  seized  with  extreme  faintness,  with  vrhich  she 
died  in  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a  half  months. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  large  amount  of  pus  was  found  in 
the  abdominal  and  right  pleural  cavities.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
cranium,  the  sinuses  were  filled  with  coagula,  and  their  coats  seemed 
healthy.  The  left  lateral  and  occipital  sinuses,  the  torcular  and  part  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  also  contained  coagula,  which  extended  into  the 
jugular  vein.  The  walls  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  internal  part 
of  the  lateral  sinus  were  thickened,  and  their  inner  surface  had  lost  its 
polish  and  was  uneven.  There  was  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  points 
of  extravasated  blood.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  convulsions  were  due  to 
some  other  cause,  the  only  symptom  which  was  clearly  referable  to  the 
throml)osis  was  the  sudden  faintness.  In  the  four  eases  of  thrombosis 
occurring  in  pertussis,  already  alluded  to,  in  which  I  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  by  post-mortem  examination  the  presence  and  extent  of  the 
clots,  the  symptoms,  which  were  apparentlv  due  to  the  thrombosis,  were 
those  of  cerebral  congestion.  Among  these  symptoms,  stupor,  and 
finally  coma  were  prominent.  The  convulsions  which  occurred  in  both 
cases  were  apparently  a  cause,  and  not  a  result,  of  the  thrombosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  thrombosis 
of  the  cranial  sinuses  can  rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty.  The 
preexistence  of  otitis  will  sometimes  lead  us  to  suspect  its  presence, 
especially  if  the  otitis  have  been  accompanied  by  deep-seated  pains. 
Symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  serous  'effusion,  or  apoplexy,  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  otitis,  protracted  convulsions,  or  glandular  or 
oth'er  tumors  situated  so  as  to  compress  the  vessels  which  return  blood 
from  the  brain,  indicate  thrombosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  any  case,  is  obviously  unfavorable. 
The  cause  is,  ordinarily,  permanent,  or  not  readily  removed,  so  that 
the  clots  gradually  increase.  If  the  cause  be  a  local  obstructive  disease, 
death  is  almost  certain,  since,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  obstruction 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  medical  or  surgical 
treatment.  It  is  possible  that  recovery  may  take  place  if  the  clots  are 
few  and  small,  and  the  cause  of  the  thrombosis  be  mainly  feebleness  of 
circulation  in  consequence  of  a  state  of  debility.  We  know  that  clots 
may  liquefy,  and  their  elements  reenter  the  circulation ;  but  such  a 
result  of  thrombosis  in  a  cranial  sinus,  if  it  ever  occur,  is  rare.  The 
thit)mbus,  by  its  presence,  serves  as  a  point  of  attachment  around  which 
more  fibrin  coagulates,  so  that  the  obstruction  gradually  increases  till 
death  occurs. 

Treatment. — Thrombosis  should  be  treated  by  cool  applications  to 
the  head,  in  order  to  diminish  the  congestion,  by  stimulants  and  sustain- 
ing measures  in  case  the  systolic  movement  of  the  heart  be  feeble.  Toni(^ 
vegetable  or  ferruginous,  are  indicated  if  there  be  a  cachectic  state. 
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CHAPTER    Y. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  not  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood, 
but  is  much  more  common  in  these  periods  of  life  than  subsequently. 
This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  young  the  circu- 
lation is  more  r^dily  disturbed  by  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes 
than  in  the  adult. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  occasionally  primary ;  more  frequently  it 
occurs  as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  some  other  affection.  Diseases, 
whether  constitutional  or  local,  which  in  the  adult  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  vascularity  of  the  brain,  often  cause  in  the  child  a  decided 
increase  of  blood  in  this  organ. 

Causes. — Cerebral  congestion  is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive. 
The  former  results  from  a  cause  which  directly  affects  the  brain,  and 
increases  the  flow  of  blood  toward  it,  or  from  a  cause  operating  prim- 
arily on  the  heart,  and  increasing  the  frequency  and  force  of  its  systolic 
movement ;  the  latter  is  due  to  some  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation,  or  to  feeble  propelling  power  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  causes  which  most  frequently  produce  active. congestion 
of  the  brain  in  the  child,  may  be  mentioned  blows  or  falls  on  the  head, 
excessive  fatigue  or  excitement,  heat,  perhaps  sometimes  dentition,  and 
also  various  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections,  especially  in  their  first 
stages. 

Cerebral  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  essential  fever  are 
no  doubt  often  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  irritating  effect  on  the 
brain  of  the  specific  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  circulating  in  the 
blood.  Occurring  in  inflammatory  diseases  which  are  located  elsewhere 
than  within  the  cranium,  they  are  often  attributed  to  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain.  The  brain,  it  is  said,  sympathizes  with  the  affected 
part  through  the  system  of  nerves  which  unite  them.  But  observations 
show  that  symptoms  referable  to  the  brain,  arising  in  the  commencement 
of  the  essential  fevers  and  of  the  phlegmasioe,  are  in  many  instances  pre- 
ceded by,  and  are  therefore,  doubtless,  in  greater  or  less  degree  depen- 
dent on,  hypeneraia  of  this  organ. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  brain  in  many  diseases 
in  which  it  is  involved,  we  may  determine  whether  or  not  there  be  con- 
gestion in  the  young  child  by  observing  the  anterior  fontanelle.  If  it 
be  elevated  and  tense  in  an  acute  disease,  hypersemia  is  indicated.  Now, 
it  is  often  unusually  prominent  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  especially 
in  their  first  stages,  when  cerebral  symptoms  are  present.  Its  elevation, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  obviously  coincident  with  cerebral  con- 
gestion. 

The  acute  inflammations  which  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  by 
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cerebral  congestion  are  those  of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  pneumonia. 
Severe  coryza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  entero-colitis,  and  colitis,  commencing 
suddenly  with  great  febrile  excitement,  are  frequently  accompanied  in 
their  initial  stage  by  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Cases 
like  the  following,  which  I  find  in  my  note-book,  are  not  infrequent 
An  infant  four  months  old  had  been  sick  about  two  days  with  coryza 
and  bronchitis,  when  I  was  called  to  see  it;  the  pulse  numbered  156; 
respiration  64 ;  it  nursed,  and  was  somewhat  restless ;  cough  frequent 
and  dry;  bowels  moderately  relaxed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces  was  injected,  and  coarse  mucous  rSles  were  present  in  the  chest. 
The  anterior  fontanelle  rose  above  the  level  of  the  cranium,  and  pul- 
sated forcibly.  Soon  after  convulsions  occurred,  which  were  relieved 
by  appropriate  measures,  and  on  the  following  day  the  fontanelle  had 
subsided.  The  patient  gradually  recovered  without  any  untoward 
symptom. 

Cerebral  congestion  and  convulsions  often  mark  the  initial  stage  of 
active  intestinal  phlegmasise.  This  is  especially  true  of  dysentery. 
The  little  patient,  perhaps  from  the  very  inception  of  the  colitis,  is 
drowsy ;  its  surface  hot ;  pulse  full  and  rapid.  There  is  sudden  and 
momentary  starting  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  The  anterior  fontanelle, 
if  still  open,  is  elevated,  and  it  is  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  hours  that 
the  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  apparent  from  the  occurrence  of  bloody 
stools. 

The  causes  of  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  active  form.  A  common  cause  is  obstruction  in  a  sinus  or 
vein  by  a  fibrinous  concretion,  or  by  a  tumor  or  abscess  external  to  it. 

I  have  occasionally  met  cases  in  which  this  form  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion appeared  to  be  plainly  referable  to  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  brain  by  the  pressure  of  bronchial  glands,  enlarged  by 
hyperplasia  in  tubercular  disease,  these  bodies  diminishing  by  external 
pressure  the  calibre  of  the  venae  innominatie  or  the  descending  vena 
cava.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  called  attention  to  such  cases  in  the 
clinical  history  of  tuberculosis.  The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  an 
example ;  it  occurred  in  the  infants'  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  this 
city,  in  April,  1866. 

An  infant,  about  one  year  old,  affected  with  tuberculosis,  both  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary,  was  observed,  during  the  ten  days  preceding  its 
death,  to  bore  the  pillow  with  its  head  almost  constantly,  so  as  to  wear 
the  hair  from  the  occiput.  This  movement  of  the  head  was  the  only 
prominent  cerebral  symptom.  Nothing  abnormal  was  noticed  in  the 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  nor  was  the  stomach  irritable.  A  spasmodic 
cough  and  progressive  emaciation  attracted  attention,  but  these  were 
referable  to  the  tubercular  disease.  At  the  autopsy  we  found  the 
cerebral  sinuses,  veins,  and  capillaries  greatly  congested.  On  tracing 
the  veins  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  an  inflamed  and  enlarged 
bronchial  gland  was  discovered  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  convergence 
of  the  right  and  left  venae  innominatae.  This  gland,  which  contained 
but  a  single  point  of  cheesy  degeneration,  had  attained  such  a  volume 
by  proliferation  of  its  cells  that  it  pressed  upon  both  vessels,  so  that  it 
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had  obviously  retarded  the  circulation  in  each,  and  given  rise  to  cere- 
bral congestion. 

Passive  congestion  often  occurs  in  the  infant  at  birth,  either  from 
tediousness  of  the  labor  or  delay  in  the  expulsion  of  the  body  after  the 
birth  of  the  head.  If  it  be  simple  congestion,  and  not  congestion  with 
hemorrhage,  it  soon  passes  off.  Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  also 
occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  in  which  return  of  blood 
from  this  organ  is  temporarily  retarded.  AH  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
gestion which  occurs  in  parts  external  to  the  cranium,  from  the  severity 
of  the  cough ;  producing  epistaxis,  extravasations  under  the  conjunc- 
tiva, etc.  The  extra-cranial  obviously  indicates  the  presence  and  degree 
of  cerebral  congestion. 

Those  who  practise  in  malarious  regions  sometimes  meet  cases  of  dan- 
gerous passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  malaria,  occurring 
especially  in  the  cold  state  of  intermittent  fever.  In  these  cases  the 
surface  is  pallid,  its  temperature  reduced,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  The 
blood,  leaving  the  peripheral  vessels,  collects  in  undue  quantity  in  the 
internal  organs,  producing  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  the  child  with  malarial  disease,  in 
whom  there  is  less  vigor  of  constitution  than  in  the  adult,  death  not 
infrequently  occurs  in  this  passive  congestion.  Two  such  cases  have 
occurred  in  my  practice,  although  in  this  latitude  the  malarial  maladies 
are  mild  in  comparison  with  the  type  which  they  present  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain  are 
stupor,  great  heat  of  head,  throbbing  of  carotids,  restlessness  when 
aroused,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  perhaps  convulsions.  There  is 
also  sometimes  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open, 
pulsates  strongly.  In  passive  congestion  many  of  the  symptoms  are 
the  same  as  in  the  active  form.  Stupor,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and 
fretfulness  or  irritability  when  the  patient  is  disturbed,  are  common, 
ordinarily  without  increase  of  temperature ;  the  surface  may,  indeed, 
be  cool,  and  the  face  is  not  flushed,  nor  the  eyes  injected.  The  strong 
pulsation  and  elevation  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  so  conspicuous  in 
active  congestion,  are — the  former  always,  the  latter  often — lacking. 
In  both  forms  there  is  tendency  to  constipation. 

In  many  cases  the  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  associated 
with  others  which  proceed  directly  from  the  cause  of  the  congestion, 
but  it  is  not  difficult,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  to  determine 
which  are  due  to  the  congestion,  and  which  to  the  antecedent  and 
coexisting  pathological  state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  active  congestion  there  is  an  excess 
of  arterial  blood  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  arteries,  to  their 
minutest  branches,  are  seen  to  be  full,  presenting  the  bright  hue  of 
oxygenated  blood.  In  passive  congestion  the  sinuses  and  veins  are 
distended.  The  pia  mater,  choroid  plexus,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
have  a  darker  appearance  than  in  active  congestion.  In  both  forms  of 
congestion,  if  they  continue  for  a  little  time,  other  anatomical  changes 
occur.  If  there  be  great  distention  of  the  capillaries,  these  vessels  are 
liable  to  give  way,  and  we  find  here  and  there  little  patches  of  extravar 
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sated  blood.  In  other  cases  the  over-distention  is  relieved  by  the  tran. 
sudation  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessels.  The  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  is  then  found  in  exc^s  external 
to  the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  and  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
depend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be 
trivial,  as  mental  excitement,  fatigue,  exposure  to  heat,  there  is  usually 
prompt  relief  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  be  understood  and  properly 
treated.  If  the  cause  be  general  or  constitutional,  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tial fevers  or  hooping-cough,  or  if  it  be  local,  but  its  seat  external  to  the 
cranium,  the  prognosis,  so  far  as  the  congestion  is  concerned,  is  not 
unfavorable,  if  there  be  a  timely  and  judicious  use  of  remedies.  ITie 
most  unfavorable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cause  is  seated  in  the 
encephalon,  and  those  in  which  there  is  some  obstructive  disease  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation.  Congestion  occurring  from  a  structural 
change  within  the  cranium  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  cause,  without 
remedy,  and  ordinarily  fatal.  Obstructive  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system,  wherever  located,  being  for  the  most  part  permanent,  give  rise, 
as  a  rule,  to  incurable  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  be  not  relieved  in  a  few  hours,  becomes 
less  and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  It  soon  passes  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  our  art,  and  ends  in  coma;  it  is  seldom  protracted  beyond  a  few 
days.  Extravasations  of  blood,  common  in  active  congestion,  and  serous 
effusion,  common  in  the  passive  form,  diminish  the  chances  of  a  favorable 
result. 

Treatment. — The  indication  for  treatment  in  active  congestion  is 
plain.  Measures  should  be  employed  which  produce  derivation  from 
the  brain.  Unless  there  be  an  asthenic  primary  affection,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  congestion  is  developed,  active  purgation  is  required.  A 
saline  purgative  is  ordinarily  preferable.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable, 
there  is  no  better  purgative  than  calomel.  In  all  cases  of  active  con- 
gestion, whatever  the  cause,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open.  It  is  often 
better  not  to  wait  for  the  tardy  action  of  a  cathartic,  but  to  give  at  once 
an  enema  of  soap  and  water  or  salt  and  water.  External  derivative 
agents  are  also  indicated.  A  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  sitiapisms  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  or  chest,  and  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  are  measures  which  should  never  be  neglected.  In  many  cases 
those  medicines  are  useful  which  reduce  the  contractile  power  of  the 
heart,  as  aconite. 

This  treatment,  if  employed  early,  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases;  but  if  there  be  no  improvement,  if  the  child 
be  robust,  and  if  the  primary  affection  be  such  as  does  not  contra  indicate 
loss  of  blood,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  some  part  of 
the  head.  If  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  cerebral  symptoms  continue, 
apoplexy  or  serous  effusion  has  probably  occurred.  Congestion  is  then 
no  longer  the  prominent  lesion,  and  it  is  proper  to  designate  the  disease 
by  another  name. 

The  treatment  appropriate  for  passive  congestion  is  somewhat  diffe^ 
ent;  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  those  of  a  derivative  nature  to 
the  extremities,  are  useful.     As  this  form  .of  the  disease  is  not  primary, 
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but  is  dependent  on  some  antecedent  pathological  state,  it  is  evident  that 
it  can  only  bo  treated  successfully  by  removing  or  obviating  the  cause 
so  far  as  possible.  But  the  nature  of  the  various  obstructions  to  the 
intracranial  circulation  is  such  that  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  end  is 
very  limited. 

If  the  cause  be  constitutional,  or  if  it  be  some  disease  in  the  neck  or 
chest,  it  may  sometimes  be  partially  or  even  wholly  removed,  but  if 
seated  within  the  cranium  it  is  beyond  our  control.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  depletion  is  not  required  or  tolerated  in  passive  congestion, 
and  stimulants  are  often  needed. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

INTRACRANIAL  HEMORRHAGE  (MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE. 
CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE). 

Hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  is  not  very  infrequent  in  infancy 
and  childhood;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  encephalon,  whether  the 
meninges  or  brain,  in  which  it  does  not  sometimes  occur.  If  the  blood 
be  extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  between  the  meninges, 
the  disease  is  designated  by  writers  meningeal  apoplexy ;  if  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  cerebral  apoplexy.  Extravasation  may  also  occur 
in  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  This  may,  for  convenience,  be  described 
as  a  form  of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

Causes. — Apoplexy  is  usually  (there  is  an  exception)  preceded  by 
congestion.  If  the  congestion  increase  to  a  certain  degree,  the  distended 
capillaries  give  way  and  extravasation  of  blood  results.  Therefore  the 
causes  of  congestion  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  article 
are,  in  great  measure,  those  of  apoplexy.  Recent  microscopic  examina- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  may 
escape  from  capillaries  without  rupture.  While,  therefore,  it  is  prob- 
able that  intracranial  hemorrhage  in  early  life  commonly  occurs  from  a 
rupture,  its  occasional  occurrence  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 
must  be  admitted. 

Intracranial  hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent  in  the  newborn.  It  results 
in  them  from  tediousness  of  the  birth  and  severity  of  the  labor-pains. 
At  first  there  is  extreme  congestion  of  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  ves- 
sels corresponding  with  that  of  the  scalp  and  face.  This  congestion, 
continuing,  soon  ends  in  extravasation  of  blood.  In  some  of  these  cases 
forceps  have  been  used  to  effect  the  delivery,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  use  of  instruments  materially  increases  the  congestion  or  the  amount 
of  extravasation.  Certainly,  in  a  large  proportion  of  intracranial  as 
well  as  supracranial  hemorrhages  of  the  newborn,  instruments  have  not 
been  used.  An  additional  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  instances, 
the  use  of  ergot,  which,  by  .producing  strong  and  continuous  pains, 
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interrupts  the  placental  circulation  and  increases  the  congestion  of  the 
foetal  veins  and  capillaries. 

In  infants  a  few  days  old  intracranial  hemorrhage  may  result  from 
that  rapid  and  fatal  disease,  tetanus  infantum.  The  hemorrhage  is 
preceded  by  intense  passive  congestion,  which  the  tetanic  rigidity  and 
spasms  produce  by  obstructing  respiration  and  circulation.  Few  cases 
of  tetanus  infantum  occur  without  more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood, 
either  meningeal  or  cerebral.  Another  cause  of  this  disease  is  obstruc- 
tion in  the  vessels  which  return  the  blood  from  the  brain.  The  various 
structural  changes  which  produce  this  obstruction,  in  different  cases, 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  our  remarks  on  cerebral  congestion 
and  thrombosis. 

The  congestion  which  precedes  hemorrhage,  when  occurring  under 
the  conditions  described  above,  is  passive. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  hemorrhage  through  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  active  congestion  may  be  mentioned  great  mental  ex- 
citement, of  which  M.  Legendre  relates  a  case,  and  lengthened  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays,  an  example  of  which  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  seen. 
It  is  also  said  that  compression  of  the  aorta  by  an  enlarged  liver  or  an 
abdominal  tumor  has  sometimes  produced  meningeal  or  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, by  causing  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head.  A  very 
important  cause  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  is  that  general  state  of  the 
circulatory  system  which  is  designated  by  the  term  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica. This  sometimes  results  from  the  antihygienic  conditions  in 
which  the  child  is  plaeed.  In  other  instances  it  results  from  some  an- 
tecedent disease,  protracted  and  debilitating,  which  has  produced  a 
profound  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  vessels.  The 
capillaries  become  less  firm  and  elastic,  and  easily  give  way,  so  that  in 
such  patients  ecchymotic  points  are  ordinarily  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  system.  The  diseases  which  occasionally  end  in  this  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis  are  numerous.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  after  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  It  is  also  an  occasional  sequel  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  or  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  of  rachitis. 

Anatomical*  Characters. — Hemorrhage  in  or  upon  the  brain,  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  differs  in  important  particulars  from  that  occur- 
ring in  adult  life.  In  the  adult,  and  more  so  as  life  advances,  the 
arteries  become  less  detensible  and  more  brittle,  so  that  when  hemor- 
rhage occurs  it  is  usually  from  one  of  these  vessels.  In  early  life,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  blood  does  not  ordinarily  escape  from  an  arterj-, 
but,  as  has  been  stated,  from  the  capillaries.  The  extravasation  is  not, 
therefore,  so  rapid  and  violent,  and  is  not  attended  by  such  laceration 
and  injury  of  surrounding  parts,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  at  a  sub- 
sequent age.  In  the  adult  the  hemorrhage  commonly  occurs  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  The  flow  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  artery 
separates  the  brain-substance,  producing  a  cavity  in  which  a  clot  forms. 
This  constitutes  the  usual  form  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.  In  the  first 
years  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  extravasation  is  commonly  from  the 
meninges,  and  the  symptoms  to  which  the  effused  fluid  gives  rise  are  for 
the  most  part  due  to  its  mechanical  effect.  Cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  constitute  a  small  minority,  unless  during  the 
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days  immediately  succeeding  birth.  In  early  life,  therefore,  on  account 
of  its  greater  frequency,  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  a  disease  of  more 
importance  than  cerebral,  and  its  anatomical  character  should  be  care- 
fully studied. 

In  meningeal  hemorrhage  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater,  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  in 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  or  in  a  lateral  ventricle,  from  rupture  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  choroid  plexus.  Much  the  most  common  seat  is 
external  to  the  pia  mater  in  the  so-called  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  the 
blood  escaping  in  this  situation  spreads  uniformly  in  all  directions.  It 
soon  sepamtes  in  two  portions,  the  solid  and  liquid.  The  solid  portion, 
or  the  clot,  is  free  or  but  slightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  membrane. 
The  meninges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  extravasated  blood  preserve  their 
normal  appearance,  or  are  but  slightly  injected;  the  clot  gradually 
becomes  extended  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  lamina  at  the  seat  of  the 
extravasation,  thinner  at  its  circumference  than  centre,  and  at  first  of  a 
dark  red  color.  The  color  gradually  fades,  and  the  lamina,  becoming 
smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  attenuated, 
finally  resembles  the  arachnoid  in  appearance.  Its  diameter  varies  in 
different  cases  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or  three  or  more  inches.  M, 
Tonncle  relates  two  observations  in  which  the  adventitious  membrane 
extended  over  the  superior  surface  of  both  hemispheres,  and  in  one  of 
them,  also,  over  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  extravasation  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
but  its  usual  seat  is  the  vertex.  The  next  most  frequent  locality  is  the 
base  of  the  brain.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  delicate  membrane 
into  which  the  clot  is  gradually  transformed  is  interesting.  It  often 
extends  so  as  to  cover  more  space  than  was  occupied  by  the  extrava- 
sated blood,  and  its  edges  are  then  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  extreme  tenuity,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  the 
arachnoid.  The  attachments  of  this  membrane,  so  far  as  it  forms  any, 
are  usually  to  the  parietal  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  Sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  the  membrane  is  attached,  while  the  rest  lies  free,  bathed  on 
either  side  by  the  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  which  still  remains  from 
the  extravasation.  According  to  M.  Legendre,  in  the  most  favorable 
cases,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  membrane  which  has  resulted  from 
the  clot,  and  which  I  have  described,  becomes  intimately  adherent  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  It  forms  an  integral  part  of  this 
membrane,  and  there  only  remain  a  little  thickening  and  increased 
opacity,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  extravasation.  The  health  is  fully 
reestablished. 

But  the  result  in  other  cases  is  as  follows :  The  serum  is  not  absorbed, 
and  the  newly  formed  membrane,  uniting  at  points  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater,  or  its  arachnoidal  covering,  incloses  the  fluid  so 
as  to  produce  a  circumscribed  hydrocephalus. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  cyst ;  in  other  instances  the  membrane, 
especially  if  large,  unites  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  more  cysts 
than  one.  The  size  of  the  cyst  varies,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  may  be  only  a  few  drachms  or  several  ounces.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  report  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  pint  of  fluid  lying  over  each 
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hemisphere,  there  being  two  cysts.  If  the  cranial  bones  are  not  united, 
80  that  they  yield  to  the  pressure,  the  size  of  the  cranium  is  increased, 
and  if  the  extravasation  be  confined  to  one  side,  an  inequality  results, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  head  is  destroyed.  The  fluid  which  causes 
the  enlargement  of  the  head  in  such  cases  is  in  part  the  serum  of  the 
extravasated  blood,  and  in  part  a  subsequent  secretion. 

Various  writers  relate  cases  of  ventricular  hemorrhage.  Valleix  met 
it  in  an  infant  that  died  at  the  age  of  two  days.  In  the  Edin.  Joum. 
of  Med,  and  Surg,^  October,  1831,  an  interesting  case  is  related.  A 
boy  nine  years  old  died  of  hemorrhage  in  both  ventricles,  and  also  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of 
an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  month.  In  the  posterior  cornu  of 
the  left  lateral  ventricle  were  two  clots,  elongated  and  black,  one  larger 
than  the  other.  In  the  corresponding  cornu,  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
a  smaller  clot.  A  similar  post-mortem  appearance  was  observed  at  the 
autopsy  of  a  young  infant  in  the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hospital.  A 
dark  crescentic  clot  lay  in  each  posterior  cornu.  The  clot,  if  remaining 
a  long  time,  undergoes  degeneration.  In  the  case  of  an  adult,  in  which 
a  year  had  elapsed  after  the  extravasation,  I  found  it  to  contain  crystals 
of  cholesterin  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  or  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  may  occur  at  any  time  in  infancy  and  childhood.  The  blood  is 
sometimes  extravasated  in  points,  here  and  there,  over  the  entire  organ, 
or  a  part  of  the  organ;  in  other  cases  it  is  extravasated  in  one  or  per- 
haps two  cavities,  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.  In 
the  first  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  that  in  which  the  blood  escapes 
from  numerous  points  through  the  brain,  there  is  evidently  little  lacera- 
tion or  injury  of  the  organ.  The  brain-substance  suiTounding  the 
hemorrhagic  points  sometimes  preserves  the  usual  appearance.  It  is 
white  and  firm.  In  other  cases  it  presents  a  reddish  or  yellowish  ap- 
pearance, and  is  softened  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  two.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage occur  in  a  cavity,  as  in  apoplexy  of  adults,  the  nerve-fibres  are 
evidently  torn  and  separated,  and  there  is  more  or  less  compression  of 
the  surrounding  brain-substance.  Unless  the  disease  be  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  cavity  contains  a  dark  and  soft  clot  bathed  with  serum,  which 
has  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish-red  appearance.  The  brain  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  cavity  is  sometimes  softened.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  they  have  seen  eight  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  of  the  capillary 
form;  ten  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  in  cavities;  and  in  two 
of  the  eighteen  both  forms  were  present.  In  five  of  those  in  which  the 
form  was  capillary  the  disease  was  limited  to  portions  of  the  brain,  while 
in  the  remaining  three  the  hemorrhagic  points  were  found  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  brain. 

Apoplectic  cavities  are  seldom  seen  in  the  cerebellum,  and,  whether 
the  hemorrhage  be  capillary  or  in  a  cavity,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  as 
previously  stated,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  to  other  forms  of  hemorrhage  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  greater  in  the  newborn  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life.     Valleix  relates  four  cases  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  occurring 
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at  this  age,  two  of  which  were  cerebral,  one  ventricular,  and  in  the  other 
the  extravasation  was  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Mignot  has  pub- 
lished eight  cases  occurring  in  the  newborn,  in  two  of  which  the  hemor- 
rhage was  in  cavities  in  the  cerebrum ;  in  three,  in  the  lateral  ventricles ; 
and  in  three,  external  to  the  brain.  If  the  same  proportion  be  observed 
in  other  statistics,  one  in  three  of  the  cases  of  intracranial  hemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  newborn  is  cerebral. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  intracranial  hemorrhage  are  not  uni- 
form; they  vary  according  to  the  seat  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
effused  blood.  In  some  cases  the  extravasation  occurs  without  such 
symptoms  as  would  direct  attention  to  the  brain.  When  the  hemor- 
rhage occurs  at  the  time  of  birth,  in  consequence  of  strong  and  long- 
continued  labor-pains,  the  infant  is  often  born  apparently  dead.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  hemorrhage,  partly  to  the  great  congestion  of  the 
brain  which  precedes  and  accompanies  the  hemorrhage.  Resuscitation 
is  gradual  and  difficult.  The  infant's  features  are  livid,  and  perhaps 
swollen ;  its  respiration  is  gasping,  and  both  pulse  and  respiration  are 
slow.  Its  cry  is  feeble,  with  but  slight  movement  of  the  facial  muscles, 
and  the  lungs  are  but  partially  inflated ;  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the 
limbs  almost  motionless.  By  artificial  respiration  and  by  friction,  the 
pulse  and  breathing  may  be  rendered  more  frequent,  but  the  latter 
remains  irregular  and  gasping.  Finally,  the  limbs  grow  cold,  the  surface, 
&om  a  state  of  lividity,  becomes  pallid,  and  death  occurs  in  profound 
coma.  M.  Cruveilhier  made  many  observations  at  the  **  Maternity  "  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  newborn  infants,  and  he  believes  that  one- 
third  of  those  who  die  in  birth,  at  the  full  period,  die  of  apoplexy.  I 
have  made  post-mortem  examinations  in  a  few  cases,  when  death  had 
occurred  from  this  cause,  and  in  all  the  hemorrhage  was  meningeal. 
One  of  these  was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  18G4.  The  birth  was 
delayed  by  unusual  projection  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so  that 
finally  the  amplication  of  forceps  was  necessary.  The  infant  was  appar- 
ently stillborn,  but  by  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  tlie  physician 
who  assisted  it  was  resascitated  so  as  to  live  several  hours,  though  with 
constant  embarrassment  of  respiration  and  with  lividity.  At  the  autopsy 
a  large  extravasation  of  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid, 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain  was  deeply  congested. 

Apoplexy  in  the  newborn  does  not  always  terminate  fatally,  or,  when 
fetal,  in  the  sudden  manner  which  1  have  described.  Valleix  relates 
the  case  of  an  infant  who  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  three  and  a 
half  months.  Its  birth  had  been  protracted  and  difficult,  but  was  com- 
pleted without  the  use  of  instruments.  It  had  had  during  its  entire 
life  paralysis  of  the  right  side.  At  the  autopsy  a  clot  was  found  near 
the  base  of  the  right  thalamus  opticus,  evidently  existing  from  birth. 
Around  the  clot  the  brain  was  softened  to  the  depth  of  some  lines,  and 
was  of  a  bluish-red  color.  A  very  similar  case  is  related  by  M.  Ver- 
nois.  An  infant  lived  forty-nine  days  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side, 
and  died  of  pneumonia.  At  the  autopsy  a  hemorrhagic  excavation  in 
process  of  cicatrization  was  found  behind  the  right  corpus  striatum  and 
the  thalamus  opticus. 
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Intracranial  hemorrhage  occurring  from  accidents  of  birth  is  gener- 
ally attended  by  marked  symptoms,  such  as  have  been  described. 
But  when  it  occurs  subsequently  to  birth,  whether  in  infancy  or  child- 
hood, the  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  are  generally 
obscure.  Iwill  briefly  state  the  symptoms  which  have  been  observed 
in  both  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  forms  of  this  disease.  First,  the 
cerebral,  Sedillot  relates  the  case  of  a  child  seven  and  a  half  yeare 
old,  whose  bare  head  had  been  exposed  several  hours  to  the  sun's  rays. 
Suddenly,  after  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  it  was  seized  with  great  pain, 
corresponding  with  the  posterior  and  inferior  fossae  of  the  cranium.  It 
uttered  piercing  cries,  and  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  clot  was 
found  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  Richard  Quinn  (Rilliet  and 
Barthez)  gives  the  history  of  a  boy  nine  years  old,  who  in  playing  with 
a  hoop  suddenly  stopped,  carried  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  fell  back- 
ward unconscious.  Three  or  four  hours  afterward  when  examined,  he 
was  found  pale,  surface  cool,  respiration  slow  and  at  times  stertorous, 
pulse  50  to  60  per  minute ;  the  left  arm  was  flexed,  the  left  leg  para- 
lyzed ;  the  right  leg  and  arm  convulsed ;  right  pupil  strongly  dilated, 
the  left  contracted.  He  died  seven  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  and  a  large  clot  was  found  in  the  centrum  ovale  on  the  right 
side. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  the  following  case  from  Campbell.  A 
boy  with  good  previous  health  was  suddenly  seized  about  7  a.  m.  with 
repeated  vomiting,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  violent  convubions; 
he  rolled  his  eyes  and  uttered  inarticulate  cries ;  pulse  frequent  and 
bard ;  pupils  contracted ;  trunk  and  lower  extremities  cool.  In  the 
afternoon  he  presented  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  such  as 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  frequent  and  feeble  pulse.  Death  occurred  in 
the  evening,  and  a  hemorrhagic  cavity  was  found  occupying  the  right 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Guibert  relates  a  case  of  extravasation  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  in  a  boy  fourteen 
years  obi.  The  principal  symptoms  were  feebleness  of  the  limbs,  ina- 
bility to  walk,  cephalalgia,  involuntary  evacuations,  fever,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  rigors  severe  and  prolonged,  lividity,  loss  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  insensibility  to  light,  stertorous  respiration. 
Death  occurred  in  about  an  hour. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  narrate  the  history  of  a  girl  two  years  old,  who, 
after  an  attack  of  measles,  was  taken  with  convulsions  accompanied 
with  fever  and  prostration.  The  convulsive  movements  affected  especi- 
ally the  eyes  and  upper  extremities;  the  right  leg  was  immovable;  the 
left  pupifdilated.  These  symptoms  resulted  from  hemorrhage  in  the 
corpus  striatum  and  opticus  thalamus.  The  same  authors  relate  also 
the  case  of  a  girl,  seven  years  old,  who  died  with  a  large  apoplectic 
cavity  in  the  left  thalamus  opticus.  The  symptoms  were  headache, 
convulsive  movements,  loss  of  consciousness,  delirium,  vomiting  and 
constipation,  and  convergent  strabismus.  These  symptoms  nearly  dis- 
appeared, but  in  a  few  days  the  headache  returned,  with  strabismus  and 
a  slight  drawing  of  the  face  toward  the  left ;  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
convulsive  movements  of  the  right  eye  were  observed,  with  paralysis  of 
the  arm.     Finally  contraction  of  the  arms  occurred,  with  acceleration 
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of  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  dilated  pupils,  paralysis,  and  retraction 
of  the  head,  followed  by  death  on  the  forty-eighth  day. 

These  cases,  and  those  from  Valleix  and  Vernois,  which  have  been 
related  in  our  remarks  on  hemorrhage  of  the  newborn,  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  that  form  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage in  which  the  extravasated  blood  forms  a  cavity  in  the  interior  of 
the  brain. 

If  the  amount  of  extravasation  be  large,  and  the  substance  of  the 
brain  be  much  lacerated  and  compressed,  death  may  occur  almost  imme- 
diately, and,  therefore,  without  symptoms,  or  before  it  is  possible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  symptoms  are  present.  If  the  disease  be  not 
so  speedily  fatal,  the  symptoms,  as  appears  from  the  above  cases,  are 
headache,  confusion  of  thought,  or  even  insensibility,  cries,  sometimes 
piercing,  cold  extremities,  pallor,  slow  and  perhaps  stertorous  respira- 
tion, convulsive  movements  followed  by  paralysis,  or  convulsions  affect- 
ing one  or  more  limbs,  with  paralysis  of  others,  pupils  contracted  or 
dilated,  sometimes  one  contracted  and  the  other  dilated,  strabismus, 
rolling  of  eyes,  vomiting. 

These  symptoms  have  all  been  observed  in  different  cases,  but  they 
are  not  all  present  in  any  one  case.  Those  which  are  generally  present, 
and  on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  diagnosis,  are  headache,  convulsive 
movements,  paralysis,  confusion  of  thought,  irregularity  in  the  pupils, 
and  strabismus. 

In  the  CAPILLARY  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  is  usually  some 
complication,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  symptoms  are 
due  to  the  hemorrhage,  and  how  far  to  the  coexisting  pathological  state. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  few  published  observations  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage in  the  substance  of  the  brain  unaccompanied  with  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage, hemorrhage  into  a  ventricle,  or  some  other  distinct  disease,  but 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  referable  to  this 
form  of  extravasation,  they  are  as  follows:  The  child  is  drowsy;  fretful 
when  disturbed;  it  perhaps  moans.  There  are  sometimes  slight  con- 
vulsive movements  and  partial  paral3'sis.  If  there  be  considerable  ex- 
travasation, the  respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing.  Death  occurs  in 
coma,  occasionally  preceded  by  convulsions.  Taupin  relates  the  case  of 
a  child  nine  years  old,  who  died  with  this  form  of  hemorrhage,  accom- 
panied by  softening  of  the  brain.  The  disease  began  at  night,  with 
dehrium,  agitation,  and  piercing  cries.  In  the  morning  the  patient  lay 
in  bed,  drowsy,  not  complaining  of  pain,  and  not  replying  to  questions; 
pupils  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light;  left  eye  half  open  during  sleep, 
and  its  axis  changed;  eyebrows  contracted;  face  pale;  mouth  open; 
had  no  convulsions,  but  transient  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  during  which 
the  thumbs  were  firmly  compressed  by  the  fingers ;  senses  unimpaired, 
but  the  face  drawn  to  the  right ;  deglutition  difficult ;  pulse  small,  ir- 
regular, and  feeble;  respiration  32,  sighing.  In  the  evening  he  had 
rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  back,  and,  finally,  was  taken  with  general  con- 
vulsions, in  which  he  died  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  hemorrhagic  points 
in  this  case  were  numerous.  A  boy  five  years  old,  whose  case  is  de- 
scribed by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  of  this  disease,  pneumonia,  and 
white  softening  of  the  intestine.     During  the  last  five  days  there  were 
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cerebral  symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  were  drowsiness,  fretfulness  when 
disturbed,  and  moaning  without  apparent  cause.  Another  child,  whose 
case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
with  cerebral  capillary  hemorrhage,  accompanied  by  yellow  softening. 
Six  months  before  death  he  had  general  convulsions,  followed  by  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  left  side.  These  subsided,  but  the  left  side 
remained  feeble. 

In  Meningeal  Hemorrhage  there  are  often  convulsions,  general  or 
partial,  in  some  patients  tonic,  in  others  clonic.  When  partial,  the 
convulsive  movements  may  only  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
eyes.  With  the  spasmodic  muscular  action  is  a  degree  of  drowsiness 
and  irritability.  Paralysis,  so  common  in  the  apoplexy  of  the  adult,  and 
not  infrequent,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  cerebral  form  of  early  life,  is 
sometimes,  but  not  ordinarily,  present  in  meningeal  hemorrhage.  In- 
stead of  paralysis,  there  are  vomiting,  some  febrile  action,  thirst,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  The  symptoms  are  different,  however,  according  to 
the  exact  seat  of  the  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  If  the  extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  hydrocephalus.  The  following  condensed  history  of 
cases  which  I  have  selected  as  typical,  will  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
history  and  course  of  the  various  forms  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  than 
can  be  imparted  by  a  narration  of  symptoms: 

M.  Tonnele  relates  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  taken  with  faintness 
and  convulsive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  trunk  and  inferior 
extremities  became  rigid;  deglutition  was  painful;  the  pupils  were 
largely  dilated,  immovable;  face  pale;  pulse  feeble  and  intermittent. 
Death  occurred  the  same  day.  The  dura  mater  was  distended.  A 
layer  of  coagulated  blood,  of  great  thickness,  extended  over  the  con- 
vexity of  each  hemisphere.  The  veins  ramifying  in  the  superior  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  were  distended  with  coagulated  blood.  The  hemorrhage 
was  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  Drs.  Lombard  and  Panchard,  of 
Geneva,  relate  a  somewhat  similar  case.  A  child,  thirteen  months  old, 
was  convalescing  from  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  and  intestinal 
mucous  surfaces,  when  it  was  seized  with  general  convulsions;  the  mouth 
and  eyes  were  open,  and  the  eyes  directed  upward;  pupils  contracted; 
pulse  frequent  and  irregular.  The  convulsions  abated  somewhat;  but 
soon  reappeared  with  violence.  The  patient  became  insensible,  and 
died  nineteen  hours  after  the  commencement  of  cerebral  symptoms. 
The  extravasated  blood  covered  the  upper  surface  of  both  hemispheres. 
From  the  above  cases  we  see  the  symptoms  and  the  course  of  meningeal 
hemorrhage,  when  the  extravasation  is  so  large  that  death  speedily 
results.  In  protracted  cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  there  is  either  a 
gradual  disappearance  of  symptoms  and  return  to  health,  or,  circum- 
scribed hydrocephalus  occurring,  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  arise. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evidert,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  intracranial  hemorrhage  is  attended  with  unusual  difficulty,  since 
the  sjmptoms  of  this  disease  occur  also  in  other  and  distinct  pathological 
states.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  especially  the  character  of  the 
cause,  if  ascertained,  will  aid  in  diagnosis.  If  there  have  been  an  obvi- 
ous determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  some  known  obstiniction  to 
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e  return  of  blood  from  that  organ,  the  persistence  of  cerebral  symp- 
m^  would  justify  us  in  concluding  that  either  serous  or  sanguineous 
usion  had  suf>ervt?aed  on  a  state  of  congestion.  The  points  of  differ- 
itial  diagnosis  between  apoplexy  and  meningitis  are  the  sudden  and 
U  devt^lopmtmt  of  symptoms  in  one  case,  the  gradual  commencement 
III  gniilual  increase  of  symptoms  in  the  other;  differences  also  of  symp- 
ma  ill  certain  respects;  for  example,  as  regards  febrile  reaction,  con- 
paticjn^  etc. 

There  is  one  symptom  in  cerebral  hemorrhage  which  is  of  great  diag- 
>:4tic  value,  namely,  paralysis.  Its  presence  affords  strong  evidence 
at  there  is  extruvusation  of  blood,  and  probably  in  a  cavity  in  the  sub- 
mce  of  the  bruin.  If  the  extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst, 
e  symptom ?*  and  appearaijce  of  hydrocephalus,  which,  after  a  time, 
ul\  throw  litfht  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Progxusis.^ — TIjere  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  intracranial 
morrhage  (jccur  and  terminate  favorably  without  the  nature  of  the 
5;ea.sc  being  suspected.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  extravasated 
md  is  smull  or  moderate.  In  several  published  cases  in  which  the 
euniey  of  the  diagnosis  was  shown  by  post-mortem  examinations,  the 
iienta  were  t^onvalescing  from  the  hemorrhage  when  they  succumbed 
iatercurrerjt  dij^ea^ses.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood 
su€h  an  to  give  i^ise  to  those  symptoms  which  have  been  described, 
e  prognosis  in  unfavorable.  Recurring  convulsions,  and  persistent 
iipr>r  from  which  it  is  diflScult  to  arouse  the  patient,  are  unfavorable 
mptumfii.  If  the  ctmvulsions  cease,  and  consciousness  return,  even  if 
ere  be  paralysis,  the  result  may  be  favorable. 

Trkatmk>'t. — The  proper  treatment  in  intracranial  hemorrhage  de- 
ihU  on  tiie  state  of  the  patient,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
travasjiiioo,  and  the  degree  of  it.  as  shown  by  the  nature  and  severity 
the  symptoms.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  patient  be  robust,  and  be 
^itetl  soon  after  tlie  commencement  of  the  attack,  cold  applications 
nuUi  be  made  to  the  head,  mustard  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  per- 
Lps  ehe.st,  and  derivation  should  be  produced  by  mustard  pediluvia. 
I  many  ca.ws,  aspecially  in  active  congestion,  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
eche^s  tn  the  teui[>ks  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  stimulating 
lema.  In  active  congestion,  also,  prompt  purgation  by  salines  or  othei* 
ihartics  is  sometimes  of  great  importance.  The  object  of  such  treat- 
en  t  i^  to  relieve  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  vessels,  and 
ierel^y  prevent  further  extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  congestion  be 
■tive,  the  puUe  continue  full  and  frequent,  and  the  face  be  flushed,  it 
proper  in  many  cases  to  control  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a  seda- 
te. For  this  pur^jose  the  tincture  of  aconite  root  may  be  given  in 
ia<^  of  one  drop  to  a  child  five  years  old,  repeated  in  three  hours  if 
?cejssjiry,  or  venitrum  viride  may  be  used.  If  the  stupor  or  convul- 
(Jitj*  continue  after  sufficient  time  have  elapsed  for  the  patient  to  receive 
10  full  benefit  of  tlio  above  remedies,  more  active  counter-irritation  is 
!q III  red.  Csintharidal  collodion  should  be  applied  behind  each  ear.  If 
le  hemorrhage  occur  from  passive  congestion,  or  in  a  cathectic  state  of 
'^n.m,  active  depresssing  remedies  should  not  be  employed.  External 
?nvatives  are  of  service,  as  well  as  cool  applications  to  the  head,  and 
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we  should  attempt,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  con- 
gestion and  hemorrhage.  If  it  depend  on  a  cachectic  state,  tonic  or 
other  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  this  state  are  indicated.  The  hemor- 
rhage from  such  a  cause  is  usually  in  points  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  or  in  moderate  quantity  over  the  surface  of  this  organ,  and  by  a 
timely  use  of  constitutional  remedies  possibly  we  may  prevent  further 
extravasation  of  blood  and  increase  the  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery. 
If  a  cyst  result  from  the  hemorrhagic  effusion,  the  treatment  which  is 
proper  is  that  described  in  the  chapter  on  Acquired  Hydrocephalus. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

CONGENITAL  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  in  an  excess  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  lying  either  external  to  the  brain,  or  more  frequently  in  its  in- 
terior. It  is  due  to  some  vice  in  the  development  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  or  to  a  pathological  state  occurring  in  them  during  intra- 
uterine life.  This  disease  is  ordinarily  apparent  from  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  at  birth,  but  not  always.  Occasionally  nothing  unusual  is 
observed  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  aspect  of  the  infant  till  after  the 
lapse  of  some  weeks,  when  the  characteristic  physiognomy  begins  to 
appear.  In  these  cases  the  disease  is  still  congenital,  since  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  abnormal  state  to  which  the  excessive 
production  of  fluid  is  due  existed  from  birth.  In  cases  of  arrested  or 
partial  development  of  the  brain,  as,  for  example,  when  a  coiLsiderable 
portion  of  the  hemispheres  is  absent,  there  is  often  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  fluid  which  serves  as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of  brain. 
I  do  not  regard  such  cases  as  examples  of  hydrocephalic  disease,  since 
the  effect  of  the  fluid  is  not  injurious,  but  rather  useful.  I  restrict  the 
term  congenital  hydrocephalus  to  those  cases  in  which  the  brain  is  com- 
plete, or,  if  incomplete,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  more  than  suflicient  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

Anatomical  Characters. — According  to  M.  Breschet,  the  fluid  in 
congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be — 1st,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
cranium  ;  2d,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  parietal  arachnoid ;  3d, 
in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  4th,  in  the  ventricles ;  5th,  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  brain. 

In  a  large  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  the  effusion  occurs  in 
the  ventricles.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  pressure  from 
within  gradually  unfolds  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  at  the  same  time 
producing  expansion  of  the  cranial  arch.  When  the  amount  of  fluid  is 
considerable,  and  it  becomes  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
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the  hemispheres  are  spread -out  in  a  thin  lamina  on  either  side,  gradually 
decreasing  in  thickness  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  vertex, 
where  the  brain-substance  is  sometimes  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Complete  absence  of  brain  in  this  situation,  namely,  at  the 
vertex,  even  in  extreme  cases  of  expansion  and  flattening  of  the  hemi- 
spheres from  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  is  rare,  though  the  brain-sub- 
stance at  this  point  is  sometimes  almost  as  thin  as  either  of  the  mem- 
branes, so  that  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  translucent.  The  membranes  which 
surround  the  brain  do  not  usually  undergo  any  alteration,  except  such 
as  arises  from  the  distention.  The  falx  cerebri  sometimes  disappears, 
and  sometimes  the  meninges  present  a  whiter  hue  from  maceration  than 
in  health.  The  distention  also  causes  such  an  expansion  of  the  pia 
mater  that  it  becomes  very  thin,  and  in  places  scarcely  visible,  but  its 
presence  in  every  point  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  accompanying^  woodcut  represents  congenital  hydrocephalus  as  it 
ordinarily  occurs.  I  saw  this  infant  when  it  was  a  few  days  old,  and 
examined  it  from  time  to  time  till  its  death.  The  parents  are  healthy 
and  have  other  healthy  children.    This  infant  when  nine  days  old  began 

Fio.  28. 


to  have  clonic  convulsions  of  a  mild  form  in  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  limbs,  which  occurred  almost  daily  till  the  ago  of  six  weeks, 
and  sometimes  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  When  the  convulsions 
ceased  in  the  sixth  week,  the  head  was  observed  to  enlarge,  and  its 
excessive  growth  continued  till  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seven  months  and  one  week.  While  the  volume  of  the  head  progres- 
sively increased,  the  trunk  and  limbs  emaciated.  At  death  the 
occipito-frontal  circumference  of  the  head  was  nineteen  and  a  half 
inches;  the  vertical  from  auditory  meatus  to  meatus  thirteen  and  a 
half  inches. 

The  changes  which  the  cranial  bones  undergo,  both  in  their  chemical 
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character  and  in  their  shape,  in  hydrocephalic  patients,  if  the  amount 
of  fluid  be  considerable,  are  interesting  and  remarkable.  The  base  of 
the  cranium  undergoes  little  change,  but  those  portions  of  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  occipital  bones  which  constitute  the  arch  are  expanded  in 
all  directions,  while  they  become  much  thinner.  There  is  deficiency  of 
lime  in  their  constitution,  so  that  the  organic  elements  are  greatly  in 
excess.  This  renders  them  flexible  and  semi-transparent.  Notwith- 
standing the  expansion  of  the  bones,  there  are  usually  interspaces 
between  them,  of  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

The  scalp,  being  stretched  by  the  pressure  underneath,  becomes 
tense  and  thin,  and  is  scantily  covered  with  hair.  The  veins  which 
ramify  in  it  are  unusually  prominent  and  large,  and  the  head  is  elastic 
on  pressure,  from  the  amount  of  liquid  beneath.  In  the  common  form 
of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  namely,  that  in  which  the  liquid  is  in  the 
interior  of  the  brain,  the  shape  of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone 
is  often  changed,  so  that  the  eyeballs  have  a  downward  direction.  This 
change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes  occurs  at  an  early  period,  and  it  continues 
through  the  entire  disease,  becoming  more  and  more  marked  as  the 
quantity  of  liquid  increases.  If  the  amount  be  large,  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornea  is  buried  under  the  under  eyelid,  while  the  conjunctiva  is 
visible  between  the  cornea  and  the  upper  eyelid.  The  persistent  doi^n- 
ward  direction  of  the  eyes  is  characteristic  of  this  disease,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  enlargement  of  the  head,  is  an  important  diagnostic  sign. 
Nevertheless,  hydrocephalus  even  of  the  ventricular  variety,  sometimes 
occurs  without  change  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes. 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  cavity  after  the  fluid  is  evacuated, 
we  will  find  at  its  base  the  parts  which  lie  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  but  changed  in  appearance  in  consequence  of  pressure.  The 
cornua  are  enlarged,  and  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata  are  flat- 
tened. In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  amount  of  fluid  is 
small,  there  is  probably  no  absorption  or  destruction  of  parts  in  the 
interior  of  the  brain.  The  various  portions  of  this  organ  retain  nearly 
their  normal  relation  to  each  other.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases, 
the  foramen  of  Monro,  which  unites  the  lateral  ventricles,  becomes 
enlarged,  the  septum  lucidum  which  separates  them  disappears,  and  the 
two  ventricles  form  a  common  cavity.  In  most  fatal  cases  we  find  this 
single  large  cavity.  The  surface  which  surrounds  the  cavity  occasion- 
ally presents  a  whitish  or  semi-opaque  appearance,  which  has  led  to  the 
belief,  that  at  a  period  antecedent  to  birth  there  was  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  this  surface,  and  hence  the  eflfusion. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  ordinarily  less  developed  than  in  healthy 
children  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  disproportion  between  the  head 
and  face  becomes  a  marked  peculiarity.  The  shape  of  the  forehead 
and  face  is  nearly  triangular. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  anatomical  characters  of 
congenital  hydrocephalus  refer  in  the  main  to  cases  which  have  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  their  characteristic  features  are 
well  marked.  In  very  young  infants,  in  whom  the  disease  is  still  recent, 
similar  anatomical  characters  are  present,  but  in  less  degree. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  often  associated  with  other  vices  of  con- 
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formation,  especially  with  spina  bifida.  The  two,  when  coexisting,  are 
only  parts  of  the  same  disease;  the  large  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  preventing  the  spinal  canal  from  closing  during  foetal  develop- 
ment. 

The  fluid  in  congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  largely  of  water,  in  the 
proportion  even  of  99  parts  in  100.  In  addition  to  this  element,  there 
are  traces  of  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  osmazome. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  only  one  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  a  case  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  liquid  was  ex- 
terior to  the  brain.  This  case  was  under  observation  in  the  children's 
service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  1866.  Full  notes  and  measurements  of 
the  head  were  taken,  which,  unfortunately,  were  mislaid  or  lost.  The 
infant  had  congenital  syphilis,  and  had  a 
pallid,  strumous  appearance.     The  shape  and  ^'"-  2^- 

relative  size  of  the  head  are  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying figure,  from  a  photograph.  While 
the  whole  head  was  enlarged,  there  was  a 
relative  excess  of  development  in  the  part 
between  and  above  the  ears.  The  axis  of  the 
eyes  was  not  at  all  changed,  and  the  vision 
vas  good.  The  appearance  corresponded  so 
closely  with  descriptions  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  that  this  was  supposed  to  be  the 
anatomical  state.  Antisyphilitic  treatment 
was  employed,  and  the  syphilitic  eruptions  had 
nearly  disappeared,  when  diarrhoea  super- 
vened, followed  by  death.     At  the  autopsy  a 

quantity  of  transparent  or  light  straw-colored  liquid,  estimated  at  six  or 
seven  ounces,  was  found  exterior  to  the  brain,  in  the  great  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  lying  mostly  over  the  superior  surface  of  the  organ.  There 
was  no  excess  of  liquid  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  brain,  though  of  good 
size,  was  not  abnormally  large,  nor  did  it  possess  the  firmness  which  is 
pr^ent  in  true  hypertrophy. 

All  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be  embraced  in  two  groups, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and  that 
in  which  it  lies  exterior  to  the  organ.  Liquid  primarily  in  the  arach- 
noidean  cavity  permeates  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  lies  in  part 
underneath  it,  or  this  delicate  membrane  may  be  ruptured.  Four  of 
the  groups,  therefore,  described  by  Breschet,  may  properly  be  reduced 
to  one,  namely,  those  groups  in  which  the  liquid  lies  under,  between,  or 
external  to  the  meninges.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  which 
led  to  Breschet 's  classification  were  examples  of  acquired  circumscribed 
hydrocephalus,  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  form  of 
hydrocephalus,  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  an  adventitious  membrane  forms 
external  to  t^ie  liquid,  becoming  in  time  thin  and  delicate,  and  often 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  normal  membrane  (especially  the 
arachnoid),  for  which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken. 

Etiology. — The  constitutional  vice  which  gives  rise  to  this  disease 
is  probably  different  in  different  cases.     I  have  been  able,  I  think,  to 
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attribute  correctly  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  which  I  have  oV 
served,  to  congenital  syphilis,  but  in  other  instances,  from  the  character 
of  the  parents  I  could  not  assign  this  cause. 

Symptoms. — If  there  be  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrocephalic  fluid 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the  head  is  abnormally  large,  par- 
turition is  seriously  interfered  with.  The  scalp  and  meninges  may 
become  ruptured  by  the  severity  of  the  pains,  so  that  the  fluid  escapes. 
If  this  do  not  occur,  the  labor  is  often  necessarily  instrumental. 
Whether  the  liquid  be  present  before  birth  or  accumulate  subsequently 
to  it,  the  tendency  is  to  an  increase  of  the  quantity,  and  a  correspond- 
ing  enlargement  of  the  head. 

The  digestive  function  in  this  disease  is  at  first  well  performed.  The 
infant  nurses  readily,  and  has  its  evacuations  with  the  regularity  of 
other  children.  Not  many  weeks,  however,  elapse,  in  the'majority  of 
cases,  before  defective  nutrition  is  apparent. 

While  the  volume  of  thj  head  increases,  other  parts  are  imperfectly 
nourished  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  Emaciation  of  the  neck,  trunk, 
and  limbs  is  common,  associated  with  progressive  feebleness.  In  the 
last  stages  of  this  disease  there  is  more  or  less  vomiting,  with  constipa- 
tion. If  there  were  previously  the  ability  to  support  the  head,  it  is  now 
lost  and  the  erect  position  is  no  longer  possible.  In  marked  cases, 
when  there  is  great  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the 
system,  there  is  frequently  not  even  the  ability  to  rotate  the  head  on  the 
pillow.  So  long  as  the  cranial  bones  yield  readily  to  the  pressure  from 
within,  and  there  is  no  compression  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  this 
organ  is  not  seriously  impaired.  The  child  recognizes  its  mother  or 
nurse,  and  it  can  be  amused  like  other  children,  though  easily  fatigued. 
The  state  of  the  senses  is  different  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  at 
different  stages  of  the  same  case.  The  sight  and  hearing  in  some  are 
perfect,  in  others  impaired;  while  in  others  still  they  are  good  at  first, 
but  gradually  become  obscured  and  lost.  It  is  said  that  the  sense  of 
smell  may  be  perverted,  so  that  agreeable  odors  are  unpleasant,  and 
vice  versft.  Many,  reaching  the  age  at  which  children  begin  to  walk, 
cannot  walk,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  with  a  tottering,  unsteady  gait. 

When  the  liquid  increases  to  that  extent,  and  it  usually  does  sooner 
or  later,  that  the  brain  begins  to  be  compressed,  dangerous  cerebral 
symptoms  arise.  The  child  becomes  drowsy,  and  takes  less  notice  of 
objects.  Spasmodic  muscular  contractions  and  finally  convulsions  occur. 
The  pupils  act  feebly  or  irregularly  by  light,  or  one  is  more  dilated  than 
the  other.  Strabismus  also  occurs.  As  death  approaches,  eclampsia, 
partial  or  general,  becomes  more  frequent,  and  is  succeeded  by  stupor 
from  which  the  patient  cannot  be  aroused. 

The  following  case,  which  I  copy  from  my  note-book,  is  an  example 
of  the  common  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  It  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  this  disease,  and  show  the  difliculty  which  we 
meet  with  in  its  treatment.  Female,  born  November  9,  1859,  with  the 
aid  of  forceps.  At  birth  the  fontanelles  were  unusually  large,  the 
cranial  bones  separated,  and  the  aspect  in  a  marked  de^e  nydro- 
cephalic.  She  nursed  at  first,  but,  the  mother's  milk  failing,  she  was 
afterward  bottle-fed.     At  the  age  of  four  months  her  head,  which  had 
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increased  faster  than  her  general  growth,  measured  from  one  auditory 
meatus  to  the  other,  over  the  vertex,  seventeen  inches ;  the  occipito- 
frontal circumference,  twenty-three  inches.  At  this  time  she  mani- 
fested considerable  intelligence,  being  able  to  distinguish  her  mother 
from  other  persons,  though  the  head  was  so  large  that  it  was  necessary 
to  support  it  constantly  on  a  pillow.  From  the  age  of  four  to  six 
months  the  operation  of  tapping  was  performed  six  times  with  a  small 
hydrocele  trocar,  by  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  at  a  point  near  the  coronal 
suture,  and  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  sagittal.  At 
each  operation  an  amount  of  fluid  varying  from  twelve  ounces  to  one 
pint  was  removed,  and  the  head  then  covered  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  cap.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
within  the  twelve  hours  succeeding  each  operation,  to  loosen  the  dress- 
ing on  account  of  either  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  or  symptoms 
premonitory  of  them.  The  head,  within  a  week  8ubse(juently  to  each 
operation,  regained  its  former  size,  and,  as  there  was  no  permanent 
benefit,  this  treatment  was  discontinued.  She  finally  died  of  entero- 
colitis at  the  age  of  ten  months  and  five  days. 

At  the  autopsy  the  distance  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other 
was  twenty  and  a  quarter  inches;  the  occipito-frontal  circumference, 
twenty-six  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  anterior  fontanelle  measured 
antero-posteriorly  four  and  three-fourths  inches;  transversely,  seven 
and  three-fourths  inches.  The  parietal  bones  were  separated  from  each 
other  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  they  measured  in 
length  nine  and  one-half  inches. 

On  opening  the  cranial  cavity,  seven  pints,  by  measurement,  of 
transparent  fluid  escaped,  exposing  a  vast  open  space,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  were  the  parts  which  constitute  the  floor  of  the  ventricles,  some- 
what changed  in  shape,  and  from  them,  on  either  side,  the  hemisphere 
was  spread  in  a  lamina,  so  as  to  cover  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranial 
bones.  The  laminae  near  the  base  of  the  brain  measured  in  thickness 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  and  they  gradually  became  thinner  on 
approaching  the  vertex,  at  which  point  the  brain-substance  was  exceed- 
ingly thin,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  demonstrable. 

The  brain  had  its  normal  vascularity  and  consistence,  and  the  cere- 
bellum, medulla  oblongata,  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  cranial  nerves 
presented  their  usual  appearance.  On  folding  the  brain  together,  it 
had  the  size,  shape,  and  aspect  of  this  organ  in  its  ordinary  development. 
Nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  the  membranes  except  their  great  ex- 
pansion. The  above  case  corresponds  in  its  general  features  with  most 
cases  met  in  practice. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  that 
in  which  the  liquid  occupies  the  interior  of  the  brain,  can,  in  most 
cases,  be  readily  diagnosticated.  If  there  be  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  liquid,  it  may  be  confounded  with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain.  In 
hydrocephalus  there  are  commonly  more  rapid  growth  and  greater  expan* 
sion  of  the  head ;  moreover,  the  enlargement  occurs  equally  on  all  sides, 
while  in  hypertrophy,  though  all  parts  of  the  cranial  vaults  are  ex- 

tanded,  the  enlargement  is  more  at  the  vertex  than  elsewhere.     The 
ydrocephalic  head  yields  more  readily  to  pressure  than  the  hypertro- 
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phied,  and  often  communicates  a  fluctuating  sensation.  Moreover,  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  hydrocephalus,  the  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes 
described  above  is  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  In  rachitis  the  volume 
of  the  head  is  often  considerably  enlarged,  due  sometimes,  in  part  at 
least,  to  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  exterior  of  the  cranial 
bones.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  shape  of  the  head, 
round  in  one,  square  or  with  prominences  in  the  other,  on  palpation, 
direction  of  the  eyes,  etc.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  liquid,  the  greater 
the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis;  but  if  the  amount  be  inconsiderable 
and  not  increasing,  little  treatment  is  required,  except  hygienic  and 
tonic,  which  is  also  proper  in  both  hypertrophy  and  rachitis.  If  the 
liquid  be  exterior  to  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  represented  on  page  445, 
diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  but  such  cases  are  infrequent. 

Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  unfavorable,  since  the 
secretion  of  liquid  usually  continues.  The  most  favorable  result  is  no 
increase,  or  but  slight,  in  the  quantity,  while  the  natural  growth  of  the 
infant  increases,  and  thus  the  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the 
rest  of  the  system  gradually  disappears.  Such  patients  may  live  to 
maturity,  and  have  tolerable  health,  and  they  may  engage  in  occupa- 
tions. But  ordinarily  in  cases  left  to  themselves,  and  even  in  a  large 
proportion  of  those  having  the  best  treatment,  while  the  quantity  of 
fluid  increases,  the  nutrition  of  the  body  and  limbs  becomes  more  and 
more  deficient,  and  the  patient,  if  not  cut  off  by  an  intercurrent  disease, 
finally  succumbs  with  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by  pressure  of  the 
liquid.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  hydrocephalic  patients  die  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  second  year. 

Treatment. — We  may  attempt  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  by 
the  use  of  diuretics.  Digitalis,  squills,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potassium, 
have  been  used.  The  most  efficient  diuretic  in  these  cases,  however,  is  the 
iodide  of  potassium.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains 
every  two  hours  to  an  infant  of  three  months.  Constipation,  if  present, 
should  be  relieved  by  an  occasional  purgative.  If  it  be  tolerated,  we  may 
partially  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  head  by  a  close-fitting  cap.  For 
this  purpose  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
width,  should  be  applied  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  head.  The  proper 
way  of  applying  these  is  as  follows:  First,  one  strip  from  each  mastoid 
process  to  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  on  the  opposite  side ;  secondly, 
from  the  back  of  the  neck,  along  the  longitudinal  sinus,  to  the  root  of 
the  nose ;  thirdly,  over  the  whole  head,  so  that  the  different  strips  will 
cross  each  other  at  the  vertex;  and,  lastly,  a  strip  long  enough  to 
pass  three  times  around  the  head  should  be  applied,  passing  above  the 
eyebrows,  the  ears,  and  below  the  occipital  protuberance.  Too  tight 
an  application  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  convulsions  or 
other  cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  cap  can  be  tolerated,  and  the  general 
health  be  good,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable ;  but  usually,  from  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  fluid,  it  is  necessary  in  a  few  days  to  remove 
or  loosen  the  strips  in  order  to  prevent  convulsions,  or,  which  is  prefer- 
able, to  diminish  the  size  of  the  head  and  relieve  the  pressure  by  tapping. 
In  56  cases  collected  by  Dr.  West  in  which  tapping  was  employed,  four 
recovered.     The  operation  is  simple,  easily  performed,  devoid  of  danger, 
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and  it  frequently  gives  temporary  relief.  It  should  therefore  be  recom- 
mended to  the  parents,  even  if  it  do  not  effect  a  cure.  It  should  be 
performe4  by  a  very  small  trocar,  which  should  be  introduced  in  the 
coronal  suture,  about  an  inch  external  to  the  anterior  fontanelle.  A 
few  ounces  should  be  removed,  and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  an 
elastic  skull  cap  applied.  In  a  few  days  the  operation  should  be  re- 
peated as  the  liquid  increases.  It  is  important  to  maintain  compression 
of  the  skull  before  and  affcer  the  operation  (Treves).  Sometimes  a 
dozen  or  more  tappings  are  required  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
when  the  secretion  may  come  to  a  standstill.  In  the  Med.  Ohir,  Trans,, 
1864,  a  case  is  related  in  which  two  tappings  eflfected  a  cure,  but  so 
good  a  result  is  exceptional.  Iodine  injections  in  connection  with  tap- 
ping have  so  far  not  produced  any  satisfactory  result.  Sir  James 
Paget'  relates  a  case  in  which  he  injected  ten  grains  of  iodine  and 
twenty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water,  but  the 
child  died  of  convulsions  after  the  second  injection.  No  appreciable 
good  result  has  followed  the  use  of  irritating  or  sorbefecient  applica- 
tions to  the  head.  Nutritious  diet  and  attention  to  the  general  health 
are  requisite. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ACQUIRED  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  also  occur  in  those 
who  at  birth  are  well  formed  and  free  from  disease.  Pathologists  call 
this  acquired  hydrocephalus.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  result  of  dis- 
ease, which  is  located  sometimes  within  the  cranium,  but  often  in  other 
parts  of  the  system. 

Causes. — The  diseases  within  the  cranium  which  most  frequently 
produce  serous  effusion  are  the  meningeal  inflammations,  both  simple 
and  tubercular,  tumors  or  other  causes  which  obstruct  the  venous  circu- 
lation, and  hemorrhagic  effusion  ending  in  the  formation  of  cysts.  Pro- 
longed passive  congestion  often  ends  in  transudation  of  serum  through 
the  coats  of  the  capillaries.  Therefore,  all  those  causes  of  congestion, 
except  such  as  have  a  transient  or  momentary  effect,  may  be  regarded 
as  causes  of  serous  effusion. 

Among  the  diseases  external  to  the  cranium  which  produce  serous 
effusion  within  or  upon  the  brain,  may  be  mentioned  retropharyngeal 
abscess,  tuberculization  or  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands,  scarlet 
fever,  and  certain  affections  of  an  exhausting  nature,  especially  pro- 
tracted diarrhoeal  maladies.  In  at  least  five  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  and  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made, 
the  cause  was  enlarged  tubercular  bronchial  glands,  which,  by  pressure 
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on  the  venae  innominatae,  so  retarded  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain 
as  to  cause  congestion  and  efiiision.  The  causative  relation  of  these 
glands  to  cerebral  congestion  is  more  fully  described  in  our  remarks  in 
reference  to  this  disease. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain  is  common  in  protracted  infantile  diarrhoea,  ae,  for 
example,  in  advanced  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh  of  the  summer  months 
in  the  cities.  It  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  passive  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  due  in  part  to  feebleness  of  circulation 
in  consequence  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient,  and  in  part  tc 
wasting  of  the  brain,  which  always  give  rise  to  more  or  less  passive 
congestion,  unless  in  young  infants,  in  whom  the  cranial  bones  become 
depressed  and  override  each  other.  Dropsy  of  the  brain,  resulting 
from  scarlet  fever,  and  that  peculiar  circumscribed  dropsy  which  results 
from  hemorrhagic  effusions,  are  described  elsewhere. 

A  few  cases  have  been  related  by  different  observers,  Abe'rcrombie 
among  others,  in  which  dropsy  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be  essential. 
Nothing  abnormal  was  observed,  with  the  exception  of  serous  effusion. 
But  the  reports  of  such  cases  are,  for  the  most  part,  meagre;  and,  as 
Barrier  has  well  said,  we  are  not  to  accept  such  cases  as  examples  of 
essential  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the  post-mortem  inspection  be  so 
complete  as  to  render  it  certain  that  there  was  no  pathological  state 
which  might  cause  the  dropsy. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  usually  occurs 
after  the  cranial  bones  are  firmly  united,  and,  therefore,  the  shape  of 
the  head  is  not  materially  altered.  If  it  occur  at  any  early  age,  before 
there  is  free  union,  there  may  be  expansion  of  the  cranial  arch,  as  we 
sometimes  observe  in  the  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  resulting  from 
hemorrliage.  The  effusion  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  occurs  over  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. In  the  dropsy  of  protracted  diarrkoeal  maladies,  I  have  rarely 
failed  to  find  the  liquid  over  the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain  as 
well  as  at  its  base. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  this  disease  is  not  large.  In  the  majority 
of  causes  it  does  not  exceed  four  ounces,  and  is  oflen  much  less.  It  is 
transparent,  or  it  has  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  sometimes  present  their  normal  appearance,  but  in  other  cases 
they  are  injected.  The  brain  itself,  in  some  instances,  has  an  injected 
appearance  from  passive  congestion  of  the  veins  and  capillaries ;  but  in 
others,  when  there  has  been  more  or  less  compression  of  the  brain,  there 
is  no  more  than  the  ordinary,  or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  vascularity, 
and  the  convolutions  are  somewhat  flattened. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  pathological  state  which  gives 
rise  to  the  dropsy,  precede  and  accompany  those  which  are  referable  to 
the  dropsy  itself.  The  dropsy  declares  itself  by  symptoms  which  are 
alarming  from  the  first. 

In  children  old  enough  to  speak,  or  manifest  intelligence,  there  may 
be  at  first  complaint  of  headache.  The  child  is  irritable,  its  mind  con- 
fused or  wandering  at  times,  or  there  is  actual  delirium.  After  a  time 
drowsiness  occurs.  The  head  seems  too  heavy  for  the  body,  and  is  buried 
in  the  pillow.     In  fatal  cases  the  features  become  pallid,  the  pupils 
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sluggish,  and  perception  and  consciousness  are  gradually  lost.  The 
child  lies  in  profound  sleep,  which  increases.  There  are  now  often  con- 
vulsive movements  partial  or  general,  and  these  soon  end  in  coma,  in 
which  the  patient  dies. 

The  following  was  an  interesting  case  of  acquired  hydrocephalus,  which 
seemed  to  result  from  subacute  meningitis.  The.  patient  was  seen  by 
several  physicians,  and  the  diagnosis  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful. 

Harry  R.  L.,  of  healthy  parentage,  was  well  till  the  summer  of  1876, 
when  he  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  his  third  year.  At  this  time  he  was 
observed  to  be  feverish  and  fretful  and  his  features  were  flushed  at  times. 
lie  also  complained  almost  daily  of  pain  in  the  top  of  his  head,  which 
pain  was  intermittent,  and  these  attacks  of  headache  occurred  for  at  least 
six  months,  perhaps  longer.  There  had  been  no  backwardness  in  den- 
tition, and  no  symptoms  of  rachitis  or  struma,  and  his  nutrition  was 
good  even  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  malady. 

In  February  or  March,  1877,  his  stomach  became  irritable,  so  that 
he  vomited  often  during  the  following  months,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  began  to  lose  the  use  of  both  legs — a  progressive  paralysis — and  his 
bowels  became  constipated.  Both  urination  and  defecation  were  slug- 
gishly performed. 

In  July,  1877,  he  ceased  to  walk,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  stand 
since. 

On  March  29,  1878,  the  following  records  were  made:  No  improve- 
ment, but  gradual  increase  of  most  of  the  symptoms;  lies  constantly; 
moves  his  limbs  slowly,  and  infrequently,  but  completely,  and  sensation 
appears  to  remain  in  all  of  them ;  his  eyes  are  clear  and  pupils  mod- 
erately dilated,  but  without  vision — how  long 
his  sight  is  lost  is  not  known ;  axis  of  eyes  not  Fio.  30 

depressed  or  otherwise  changed,  and  parallelism 
retained;  the  cranium,  which  during  the  first 
year  of  his  sickness  underwent  little  change, 
has  expanded  rapidly  during  the  last  six  months ; 
the  enlargement  is  most  marked  above  the  ears ; 
the  occipito-frontal  circumference  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  diagram;  this  circumfer- 
ence measures  twenty-one  and  a  half  inches,  of 
which  nine  and  three-quarters  are  in  front  of 
ears,  and  eleven  and  one-third  inches  posterior  to  ears;  distance  over 
vertex  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other,  fifteen  and  one-quarter 
inches.  The  anterior  fontanelle  is  observed  to  bo  open,  though  small, 
the  diameter  being  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  an  inch ;  it  is  not 
elevated,  and  the  surrounding  edge  of  bone  is  flexible. 

This  patient  lived  till  near  the  close  of  1880,  without  material  change 
in  symptoms,  and  with  moderate  but  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  head.  At  the  autopsy  measurements  were  again  made,  but  they 
have  been  mislaid.  The  enlargement  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  about  three  pints  of  straw-colored  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
which  had  been  changed  into  a  large  cavity.  There  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate any  other  disease.  From  the  history  and  appearances  we  inferred 
that  the  hydrocephalus  had  been  due  to  a  mild  meningitis  occurring 
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in  the  third  year.  The  appearance  and  state  of  the  encephalon  were 
precisely  like  those  in  ordinary  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Prognosis. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  commonly  ends  unfavorably. 
The  prognosis  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  liquid,  but  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  be  venous  obstruction  within  the 
cranium  or  thorax,  as  we  have  no  means  of  removing  it,  death  is  inevit- 
able. If  it  be  an  exhausting  disease,  as  entero-colitis  or  scarlet  fever, 
although  the  case  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  the  prospect  is  still  unfavor- 
able. It  is  only  favorable  when  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  is  small, 
the  system  not  much  reduced,  and  the  primary  disease  mild.  When 
acquired  hydrocephalus  arises  from  meningeal  apoplexy,  the  case  is 
usually  chronic.  The  symptoms  and  termination  of  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease are  very  similar  to  those  in  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  must  vary 
somewhat  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  on 
which  it  depends.  I  shall  indicate  the  treatment,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
description  of  these  diseases.  Occasionally  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  such  that  there  is  little  to  encourage  us  in  the  employment  of  any 
remedial  measures.  In  vigorous  children,  if  acquired  hydrocephalus 
occur  in  connection  with  symptoms  which  indicate  too  active  a  circula- 
tion, moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temples  at  an  early  period 
may  be  useful,  but  cases  requiring  such  depletory  measures  are  rare. 
These  cases  require  cold  applications  to  the  head;  the  bowels  should  be 
opened,  and  derivatives  should  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  back  of  the 
neck. 

If  the  congestion  be  of  a  passive  character,  as  when  the  circulation  is 
obstructed  by  tumors  or  otherwise,  benefit  may  still  be  derived  from 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  derivatives  to  other  parts.  In  most 
cases  of  suspected  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the  patient  be  in  such  a 
hopeless  state  that  all  treatment  is  obviously  futile,  vesication  should  be 
produced  behind  the  ears.  I  prefer  cantharidal  collodion  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  addition  to  this  treatment,  diuretics  should  be  employed, 
unless  there  be  too  great  prostration,  or  the  course  of  the  disease  be  so 
rapid  that  no  benefit  can  result  in  consequence  of  the  tardy  action  of 
these  agents.  The  best  diuretics  are  the  acetate  of  potassium  and  iodide 
of  potassium. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MENINGITIS,  TUBERCULAR  AND  NON-TUBERCULAR. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  disease  of  the  cerebrospinal 
system  in  early  life,  is  that  which  is  now  designated  meningitis.  It  is 
not  infrequent.  The  mortuary  statistics  of  this  city  show  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  death  in  from  one  in  twenty-five  to  one  in  fifty  of  the  entire 
number  of  deaths,  the  proportion  varying  somewhat  in  different  years. 
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In  1768,  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  particularly  called  to 
this  disease  by  Dr.  Whytt,  of  Edinburgh.  This  observer,  and  the  path- 
ologists succeeding  him,  forming  their  opinion  of  meningitis  from  its 
most  prominent  anatomical  character,  namely,  serous  effusion,  believed 
it  a  dropsy.  They  accordingly  designated  it  acute  hydrocephalus. 
During  the  last  forty  years  the  profession  have  come  to  regard  the  dis- 
ease as  inflammatory,  and  hence  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known, 
and  which  is  believed  to  express  its  true  pathological  character. 

Sometimes  meningeal  inflammation  in  children  occurs  without  tuber- 
cles. In  other  instances  it  results  from  the  presence  of  tubercles,  and 
m  most,  if  not  in  all  such  patients,  there  are  tubercles  in  or  under  the 
meninges,  which  excite  the  inflammation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
lungs  they  cause  pneumonitis  or  pleuritis.  Therefore  two  forms  of 
meningitis  are  recognized,  namely,  tubercular  and  non-tubercular. 

Prior  to  1868  I  had  preserved  records  of  forty-five  fatal  cases  of 
meningitis,  some  occurring  in  my  private  practice,  and  the  remainder  in 
institutions  of  this  city  with  which  I  have  been  connected.  Post- 
mortem examinations  were  made  and  recorded  in  thirteen  of  them. 
Twenty-five  were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  of  which  fifteen  were  ap- 
parently well  when  the  meningitis  commenced,  belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  healthy  families ;  three  were  feeble  and  cachectic,  but  appar- 
ently without  tubercles ;  and  five  had  miliary  tubercles  in  various  organs, 
as  shown  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  condition  of  the  other  two 
as  regards  the  probable  presence  of  tubercles,  was  not  recorded. 

Of  the  twenty  who  were  over  the  age  of  one  year,  the  majority, 
namely,  thirteen,  presented  a  decidedly  cachectic  or  strumous  aspect 
before  the  meningitis  occurred,  and  a  considerable  number  had  symp- 
toms of  pulmonary  tubercles.  These  statistics,  as  far  as  they  go,  show 
that  non-tubercular  meningitis  predominates  under  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  I  may  add  eighteen  months,  while  over  that  age  the  tubercular 
cases  are  in  excess. 

M.  Bouchut,  speaking  in  reference  to  tubercular  meningitis,  says  as 
follows :  "  Up  to  this  period  it  was  not  believed  that  this  disease  existed 
in  young  children,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  works  of  Denis 
and  Billard.  Still  its  existence  at  this  age  is,  nevertheless,  incon- 
testable. MM.  de  Blache,  Guersant,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  Barrier 
have  observed  several  examples  of  it,  and  I  have  collected  six  cases  of 
this  disease  in  the  practice  of  M.  Trousseau.  The  youngest  child  was 
only  three  months  old,  and  the  eldest  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year.  No  statistics  can  be  based  on  so  small  a  number  of  facts ; 
the  only  value  they  have  consists  in  their  overruling  an  opinion  falsely 
accredited  in  medical  science."  I  have  witnessed  the  post-mortem  of 
five  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  occurring  in  children  under  the  age 
of  one  year,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  statistics,  and  the  age  of  one  of 
these  was  only  four  months.  In  two,  perhaps  I  should  say  three,  of  the 
five  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges  was  not  positively  demon- 
strated ;  but  in  all  of  the  five  cases  miliary  tubercles  were  present  in  the 
lungs  and  other  organs,  so  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  men- 
ingeal inflammation  of  a  tubercular  character. 

In  patients  over  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  although  the  proportion 
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of  tubercular  to  non-tubercular  cases  is  larger  than  under  this  age,  the 
excess  is  not  so  great,  according  to  my  statistics,  as  the  remarks  of  some 
observers  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  can  be  no  accurate  statistics  of 
tubercular  meningitis  without  careful  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
state  of  the  brain  and  other  organs  in  each  supposed  case,  and  this  ex- 
amination sometimes  shows  the  meningitis  to  be  non-tubercular,  when 
the  symptoms  and  signs  had  indicated  its  tubercular  character.  As  an 
example,  may  be  mentioned  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  children's 
service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  March,  1868.  The  infant  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty  months,  having  had  a  cough  of  moderate  severity  at  least 
three  weeks  before  death,  and  symptoms  of  meningitis  about  four  days. 
It  was  considerably  wasted,  and  was  supposed  to  have  tuberculosis.  At 
the  autopsy,  no  tubercles  were  found  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  portions 
of  both  lungs  were  hepatized.  A  fibrinous  deposit,  varying  in  thick- 
ness, was  found  over  the  pons  Varolii,  the  optic  commissure,  along  the 
fissures  of  Sylvius,  over  the  superior  surface  of  the  anterior  half  and  tiso 
upon  the  superior  lobe  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere.  As  the  examina- 
tion failed  to  discover  any  tubercles,  the  meningitis  was  considered 
non-tubercular.  Those  who  make  these  examinations,  failing  to  find 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs  in  which  they  usually  occur, 
should  examine  the  lymphatic  glands,  since  cheesy  glands  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges,  while  the  organs  of 
the  trunk  remain  unaffected.  The  presence  of  cheesy  glands  in  the 
absence  of  visceral  tubercles,  and  with  granulations  upon  the  meninges, 
small,  covered  with  fibrin,  and  of  a  doubtful  character,  goes  far  toward 
establishing  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  meningitis.  Since  the  cases 
which  furnished  the  above  statistics  were  observed,  now  more  than  thir- 
teen years,  I  have  been  led  by  a  more  extended  experience,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  observation  of  cases  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum, 
where  there  is  ample  material,  to  regard  not  only  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tubercles,  but  also  of  caseous  substance,  as  the  proper  test 
of  the  form  of  meningitis.  Not  a  few  that  seem  at  first  to  have  non- 
tubercular  meningitis  will  be  found,  on  more  thorough  examination,  to 
have  caseous  substance  in  some  part,  the  result  of  a  preexisting  inflam- 
mation ;  and  if  we  regard  the  inflammation  of  the  meninges  occurring 
under  such  circumstances  as  tubercular,  the  relative  proportion  of  tuber- 
cular cases  will  be  considerably  augmented.  The  following  is  an 
example.  When  on  duty  in  the  asylum  in  August,  1881,  an  infant 
about  one  year  old  died  of  meningitis.  No  tubercles  were  observed  in 
the  fibrin  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius  but 
one  inflammatory  nodule  (cerebritis)  as  large  as  a  chestnut,  with  sup- 
puration inside,  was  found  at  the  summit  of  one  hemisphere.  No  tuber- 
cles could  be  detected  in  any  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk,  unless  a  few 
whitish  spoti  in  the  spleen  were  of  this  nature,  but  the  bronchial  glands 
were  cheesy  and  softened,  and  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  also 
contained  cheesy  substance.  It  seemed  to  me  probable  that  some  of 
this  degenerated  product  taken  up  by  the  vessels  had  lodged  in  the 
meninges  and  produced  the  tubercular  neoplasm  there,  which  was 
hidden  under  the  fibrin.     (See  article  Tuberculosis.) 

Age. — The  following  table  gives  the  age  in  meningitis,  tub^cular 
and  non-tubtrcular,  in  forty-two  cases  in  my  collection : 
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Cases.  Age. 

1 2}  weeks.     (Autopsy.) 

2 2  months. 

20 From  8  to  12  months. 

10  . From  1  years  to  2  years. 

5 From  2  years  to  6  years. 

4 Over  5  years. 

42 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  also  published  statistics  of  the  age  in  men- 
ingitis. Their  cases  were  observed  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  and  the 
result  is  somewhat  different. 

In  thirty-two  .cases  of  non-tubercular  meningitis  observed  by  these 
authors,  eight  were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  six  from  two  years  to 
five,  and  eighteen  over  the  age  of  five  years.  In  ninety-eight  cases  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  two  were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  fifty-one 
between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  five,  thirty-eight  between  the  ages  of 
five  years  and  ten,  and  seven  between  ten  and  fifteen  years. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — This  differs  considerably  in  different 
cases.  The  dura  mater  is  usually  unaffected  or  is  affected  secondarily. 
In  many  cases  it  retains  its  normal  appearance,  its  internal  surface 
remaining  smooth  and  polished,  while  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  in- 
jected, and  its  internal  surface  dim  or  lustreless.  The  free  surface  of 
the  pia  mater,  formerly  designated  the  visceral  arachnoid,  is  in  a  great 
part  of  its  extent  unchanged,  but  is  often  hypersemic,  or  dry  and  cloudy, 
or  opaque,  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  Exudation  docs  not  occur 
upon  the  free  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  however  intense  the  inflammation. 

In  meningitis,  tubercular  and  non-tubercular,  the  inflammatory 
action  occurs  in  the  pia  mater.  In  its  meshes,  or  underneath  them, 
those  lesions  result  which  characterize  the  disease,  and  to  which  other 
lesions  are  secondary.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  most  frequently  basilar, 
or  is  basilar  chiefly  and  primarily,  although  the  inflammation  may 
extend  along  the  sides  of  the  hemispheres.  The  meningitis  is  ordi- 
narily most  intense  around  the  pons  Varolii  in  the  subarachnoid  space 
and  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  for  the  tubercular  neoplasm  occurs 
chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  along  the  vessels.  In  non-tuber- 
cular meningitis,  the  inflammation  may  also  occur  at  the  base.  It  may 
in  young  infants  be  quite  diffuse,  and  of  little  intensity  in  any  one 
place,  producing,  in  addition  to  hyperaemia  of  the  pia  mater,  slight 
cloudiness  and  a  moderate  or  slight  escape  of  leucocytes  from  the  blood, 
these  (pus-cells)  being  perhaps  visible  only  under  the  microscope.  In 
meningitis  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  an  otitis  media,  the 
inflammatory  action  is  intense,  confined  to  the  portion  of  the  meninges 
nearest  the  ear,  and  is  often  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  adjoining 
brain-substance,  with  perhaps  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  If  the  cause 
be  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  meningitis  is  at  the  summit  of  the  brain. 

The  exudation  of  fibrin  is  greatest  along  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
and  in  the  depressions  between  the  convolutions,  and  the  opacity  is 
most  marked  in  these  situations.  Pus,  when  present,  is  often  semi- 
solid, from  the  small  proportion  of  liquor  puris  which  it  contains,  even 
in  recent  cases.  If  the  disease  have  continued  several  days,  the  liquor 
puris  may  be  mostly  absorbed,  and  the  pus-cell  becoming  shrivelled, 
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irregular,  and  aggregated,  may  resemble  closely  the  cheesy  transforma 
tion  of  tubercle-cells. 

The  fibrinous  exudation  presents  features  of  interest.  It  does  not 
usually  attain  much  thickness,  but  by  its  opacity  it  conceals  from  view 
the  brain  underneath.  If  it  occur  in  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  are  united  by  it.  It  is  usually  infiltrated  through 
the  substance  of  the  pia  mater.  Sometimes  little  masses  of  variable 
size,  often  not  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  appear  at  the  point  of  inflamma- 
tion. These  masses  are  firm,  of  a  whitish  color,  or  a  light  yellow,  and 
their  number  varies  in  different  cases.  They  consist  of  a  firm,  homo- 
geneous substance,  containing  granular  matter,  and  cells  which  oflen 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tubercle-corpuscle,  but  are  distinct.  These 
corpuscular  bodies  are  plastic  nuclei  or  plastic  cells,  often  shrunken.  It 
is  seen,  then,  that  there  are  two  morbid  products  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  tubercle :  one,  pus  which  has  been  in  great  measure  deprived 
of  its  liquid  element,  and  which  may  resemble  cheesy  tubercular  matter; 
the  other,  plastic  nuclei  collected  in  little  bodies,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
ordinary  form  of  crude  tubercle.  I  once  carried  to  one  of  the  best  micro- 
scopists  and  pathologists  of  this  city  some  of  the  exudation  from  a  case 
of  meningitis,  the  cellular  element  in  which  could  not  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  shrunken  tubercle-corpuscles.  The  exudation  was  from  a 
child  two  years  and  eight  months  old,  with  good  health  previously  to 
the  meningitis  ;  without  tubercles  in  any  part  of  the  body,  with  parents 
healthy,  and  with  no  predisposition  to  tubercular  disease.  The  micro- 
scopist,  not  knowing  the  history  of  the  case,  or  character  of  the  family, 
and  ignorant,  like  all  of  us  at  that  time,  of  the  true  tubercle  cell,  pro- 
nounced the  exudation  tubercular  after  a  careful  examination  with  the 
microscope.  Bouchut  says :  *'The  whitish  miliary  granulations  which 
are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater  have  a  certain  consistency 
and  tenacity  which  render  them  difficult  to  tear  with  the  needles  used 
for  the  preparation  for  the  microscope.  These  bodies  are  formeil :  1. 
Of  fibro-plastic  elements,  whether  nuclei  or  fusiform  fibres;  oval-shaped 
cells  are  generally  present,  but  not  always.  The  nuclei  are  oval  or 
spherical,  generally  very  small — that  is  to  say,  they  hardly  exceed  in 
diameter  0.008  mm.  to  0.009  mm.  The  presence  of  these  little  spheri- 
cal nuclei  must  be  insisted  on,  because,  with  a  less  power  than  550 
diameters,  it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  establish  the  diflTerences 
which  separate  them  from  the  elements  of  tubercles ;  the  fusiform  fibres 
are  small  and  rare.  2.  There  exists  a  considerable  quantity  of  amor- 
phous homogeneous  matter,  in  which  minute  granulations  are  scattered ; 
it  \S3  vi.jy  *1*  iiM%  a  til  keeps  the  other  elements  strongly  united  together,  so 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  isolate  them  completely.  3.  Vessels  are  very  rarely 
objserved ;  the  fibiH/s  rtf  cellular  tissue  are  also  rare,  or  altogether  wanting." 

There  being  two  microscopic  elements  which  are  distinct  from  tubercu- 
lar formations,  l)nt  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  namely,  shrivelled 
pus-celU  and  plastic  nuclei,  more  or  less  altered,  it  is  seen,  in  part  at 
least,  why  the  cdfl  writers,  and  some  of  a  more  recent  date,  eitlier  hold 
that  fd!  meningitis  is  tubercular,  or  that  there  arc  comparatively  few 
noii-t  uW^rcular  cii?;os. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  true  tubercular  meningitis 
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which,  even  with  a  pretty  careful  microscopic  examination,  might  be, 
and  probably  often  have  been,  regarded  as  non-tubercular.  In  order  to 
an  understanding  of  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  certain 
facts  already  stated  in  the  article  on  tuberculosis.  The  views  of  path- 
ologists in  reference  to  what  is  the  primary  form  of  tubercle,  and  what 
is  and  what  is  not  tubercular  matter,  have  recently  undergone  a  great 
change.  It  is  now  known  that  the  tubercle-cell  is  a  round,  pale,  slightly 
granular  cell,  identical  in  appearance  with  the  normal  cell  of  the  lym- 
pathic  glands,  being  on  the  average  somewhat  smaller  than  the  white 
corpuscle  of  the  blood ;  that  it  is  produced  mainly  from  the  nuclei  of 
the  connective  tissue  by  proliferation ;  that  it  is  vitalized  like  other  cells, 
and,  of  course,  has  functional  activity ;  that  the  true,  the  living  cell, 
is  found  only  in  the  so-called  gray,  semi-transparent  tubercle.  It  is 
furthermore  known  that  what  has  heretofore  been  considered  the  tuber- 
cle-cell, namely,  the  irregular,  sometimes  angular,  sometimes  oval  cell — 
without,  indeed,  any  typical  form — ^may  be  a  dead,  shrivelled,  and  altered 
tubercle-cell,  or  a  dead,  shrivelled,  and  altered  pus  or  other  cell.  If, 
therefore,  such  cells  are  found  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater^  we  cannot 
determine  from  the  microscope  their  true  character.  We  can  only  form 
our  opinion  in  reference  to  their  nature  from  concomitant  circumstances, 
or  from  discovering  in  connection  with  them  the  true  tubercle-cell. 
Those  products  which  have  been  designated  crude  tubercle  and  tuber- 
cular infiltration,  contain  these  shrivelled  cells,  or  shrivelled  nuclei ;  and 
they  may  have  a  tubercular  origin,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inflamma- 
tory origin,  without  either  the  tubercular  product  or  diathesis. 

In  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  I  have  found  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations,  miliary  tubercles  disseminated  through  the  lungs,  and  per- 
haps other  organs,  in  small  masses,  many  of  them  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  and  some  occurring  as  mere  specks  scarcely  visible.  These  minute 
tubercular  formations  have  ordinarily  been  semi-transparent,  and  some- 
times even  transparent  like  minute  drops  of  water,  and  containing  the 
true  and  unchanged  tubercle-cell.  Now  if  in  such  a  case  meningitis 
occur,  we  may  find  the  tubercle-cell  in  or  with  the  fibrin  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  But  failure  to  find  it,  even  with  protracted  microscopic  ex- 
amination, does  not  prove  its  absence  from  this  locality,  for  I  consider 
it  almost  impossible  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  the  fibrinous  exudation 
such  minute  points  of  tubercular  matter  aa  are  seen  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
or  elsewhere. 

The  pia  mater  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, so  that  on  raising  it  a  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  detached 
and  removed  with  it.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation  varies  much  in 
different  cases.  There  may  in  extreme  cases  be  pretty  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  pia  mater.  In  cases  of  such  extensive  meningitis,  the 
symptoms  are  usually  severe  and  the  course  of  the  disease  rapid. 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  April,  1866,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  of  this  city,  had  complained  occa- 
sionally of  dizziness,  but  was  otherwise  in  good  health,  cheerful,  and 
with  excellent  appetite,  till  Thursday,  when  she  was  affected  with  ver- 
tigo, more  persistent  than  previously,  and  with  headache.     At  2  P.  M. 
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on  the  following  day  she  was  seized  with  general  conyolsions,  and  con- 
tinued insensible  or  nearly  so,  with  occasional  convulsive  movements, 
till  Monday,  when  she  died  comatose.  The  pia  mater  at  the  vertex, 
sides,  and  base  of  the  brain  had  a  cloudy  appearance,  and  underneath 
it,  in  places,  was  a  thick,  creamy  substance  in  small  quantity,  which, 
examined  by  the  microscope,  proved  to  be  pus,  the  largest  amount  being 
near  the  pons  Varolii.  There  was  no  tubercle  under  the  meninges  or 
elsewhere,  and  no  appreciable  fibrinous  exudation.  The  meningitis, 
though  of  brief  duration,  was  nearly  general. 

The  only  additional  lesions  noticed  were  moderate  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

If  the  disease  be  protracted  three  or  four  weeks,  which  is  rare,  or  even 
less  time,  the  exuded  substance  may  undergo  further  changes,  such  aa 
occur  in  simple  exudations  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thus,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1860,  we  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  an  infant 
at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  who  had  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, it  was  stated  for  several  weeks,  but  the  exact  time  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Prominent  among  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  toward  the  close  of  life  were  the  hydrocephalic  cry  and  rigidity 
of  the  neck.  The  appearance  at  the  autopsy  was  remarkable.  The  an- 
terior half  of  the  brain  was  completely  encased  in  a  deposit  which  had 
nearly  the  appearance  of  lard.  It  filled  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  and 
appeared  slightly  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum.  Examined 
under  the  microscope,  this  substance  was  found  to  contain  numerons 
cells,  among  which  could  be  distinguished  some  resembling  pus-cells, 
but  nearly  all  had  undergone  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration.  Here 
and  there  was  seen  a  large  cell  containing  numerous  small  oil-globules, 
the  compound  granular  cell  of  pathologists. 

The  brain  itself  in  meningitis  is  usually  hyperaemic.  On  making  an 
incision  through  it,  red  points  are  seen  upon  the  cut  surface,  which  in- 
dicate the  seat  of  the  congested  vessels.  The  inflammation  rarely 
extends  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  but  the  choroid  plexus  is  injected. 
In  exceptional  instances  pus  or  fibrin  is  found  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 
In  the  infant,  two  and  a  half  weeks  old,  whose  case  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  about  two  ounces  of  purulent  fluid  escaped  on  opening  the 
lefl  ventricle.  A  small  amount  of  liquid  of  a  similar  character  was  con- 
tained in  the  right  ventricle.  The  distention  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
with  serum  is  one  of  the  common  results  of  meningitis.  This  fluid  is 
clear  or  straw-colored,  or  it  is  turbid  in  consequence  of  being  mixed 
more  or  less  with  the  softened  brain-substance.  The  quantity  does  not 
exceed,  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  and  is  often  not  more  than  one  ounce 
or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  distention  of  the  two  ventricles  is  ordin- 
arily uniform,  as  they  are  united  by  the  foramen  of  Monro,  but  now 
and  then  one  ventricle  is  found  more  distended  than  the  other.  If  th^e 
be  considerable  effusion,  the  brain  is  compressed  and  the  convolutions 
have  a  flattened  appearance,  unless  the  cmnial  bones  are  still  separated 
so  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  If  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  be  open 
the  cranial  arch  is  expanded,  sometimes  quite  perceptibly  to  the  eye. 
From  the  same  cause  the  anterior  fontau'^lle,  if  open,  is  elevated.  The 
foramen  of  Monro  is  enlarged  according  to  the  amount  of  efiusion,  and 
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the  portions  of  the  brain  which  separate  the  ventricles  are  sometimes 
lacerated.  In  many  cases  the  cerebral  substance  surrounding  the  lateral 
Tcntricles  is  softened.  The  softening  is  found  in  all  degrees,  from  the 
least  appreciable  deviation  from  the  normal  consistence  to  a  state  of 
diffluence,  so  that  the  brain  presents  the  appearance  of  cream.  Hypo- 
theses have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  change  in  consis- 
tence, which  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
the  fact  is  attested  by  all  observers,  though  there  are  exceptional  cases. 
Thus  Dr.  West  has  records  of  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  fifty-nine 
cases,  in  thirty-seven  of  which  there  was  considerable  softening,  and  in 
the  remaining  twenty-two  the  consistence  was  normal. 

Since  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  meningitis  in  children  are  basilar, 
and  portions  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  fiinctions  of  these  nerves  are  so  seriously 
impaired  in  this  disease.  Compression  of  these  nerves,  or  extension  of 
inflammation  to  their  sheaths,  affords  explanation  of  many  of  the  symp- 
toms, as  the  sighing  respiration,  abnormalities  of  the  eye,  etc. 

Although  the  above  remarks  relating  to  the  anatomical  characters  of 
meningitis  are  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  the  oaaes,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  disappointed  at  the  autopsies  of  young  in- 
fimts  who  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  in^oiot  finding  more 
lesions.  Moderate  hypereemia  of  the  pia  mater,  its*  slight  opacity  or 
cloudiness  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  with  vthe  presence  of  a 
few  wandering  white  corpuscles,  without  any  fibrinous*  exudation,  with 
no  increase  of  liquid  external  to  the  brain,  but  a  considerable  increase 
of  it  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  hyperaemia  of  the  choroid  plexus,  with 
nearly  natural  appearance  and  consistence  of  the  brain,  have  in  some 
instances  been  the  only  lesions  when  I  had  expected  to  find  marked 
anatomical  changes. 

I  lun  fully  convinced  from  my  own  observations  that,  in  some  instances, 
physicians  who  supposed  that  they  were  treating  tubercular  meningitis, 
and  at  the  autopsies  discovered  within  the  cranium  tubercles,  without 
any  inflammatory  lesion,  but  with  a  larger  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
liquid,  have  been  treating  cases  in  which  in  addition  to  the  meningeal 
tubercles,  which  were  latent,  the  bronchial  glands  were  tubercular  and 
cheesy,  so  that  by  their  increased  size  they  compressed  the  venae  in- 
nominatse  within  the  thorax,  thus  preventing  the  free  flow  of  blood  from 
the  brain,  and  causing,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  cerebral  and  menin- 
geal congestion,  with  more  or  less  transudation  of  serum,  but  with  no 
meningitis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  non-tubercular  meningitis  are  not  fully  ascer- 
tained. Active  cerebral  congestion  frequently  occurring,  however  pro- 
duced, appears  to  be  one  of  the  common  causes  in  young  infants.  In 
at  least  three  instances  I  have  known  meningitis  occur  in  infants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eight  months,  after  severe  and  protracted 
bronchitis,  which  had  been  attended  with  the  usual  heat  of  head.  The 
disappearance  of  eruptions  upon  the  scalp,  at  or  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  meningitis,  has  also  been  observed.  I  have  wit- 
nessed it  at  the  commencement  of  non-tubercular  meningitis,  as  well  as 
of  meningitis  which,  if  not  tubercular,  occurred  at  least  in  a  decidedly 
scrofulous  state  of  system. 
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The  direct  effect  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  head,  and  the  prolonged 
action  of  a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  even  without  direct  exposure 
of  the  head  to  the  sun,  are  common  causes  during  the  summer  months 
in  New  York  City.  I  once  attended  a  child  with  this  disease  who  bad 
been  much  exposed  bareheaded  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  August 
and  September,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  toward  the  close  of 
the  hot  weather,  found  hyperemia,  opacity,  and  fibrinous  exudation  in 
the  pia  mater  at  the  summit  of  the  brain,  while  the  base  of  the  brain 
seemed  nearly  or  quite  normal. 

Dr.  Soltmann,*  of  Breslau,  reports  three  cases,  in  which  intense  cere- 
bral hypersemia,  and  probably  meningitis,  occurred  from  solar  heat.  In 
all  three  children  the  attack  was  sudden,  the  febrile  movement  and  heat 
of  head  intense,  and  the  progress  rapid.  The  first  had  convulsions,  the 
second  automatic  movements,  and  the  third,  the  oldest,  aged  four  years, 
when  able  to  speak,  complained  of  violent  headache. 

The  statistics  of  New  York  City  show  that  congestive  and  inflamma- 
tory maladies  of  the  brain  and  its  covering  are  more  common  during 
July  and  August,  which  are  the  months  of  maximum  atmospheric  heat, 
than  in  other  months  of  the  year.  For  example,  in  July  and  August, 
1875,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  died  of  these  maladies,  or  one  in 
every  nine  and  eight-tenths  who  died  from  local  disease,  while  during 
tlie  entire  year  only  seven  hundred  and  ten  died  from  the  same,  or  one 
in  every  fifteen  who  perished  from  local  diseases. 

July,  1876,  in  New  York  City,  was  characterized  by  excessive  and 
long-continued  atmospheric  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  Central  Park 
Observatory  in  the  shade  never  falling  below  61°,  though  never  above 
98^,  and  having  a  mean  of  82.9°  There  was  also  unusual  dryne^  of 
the  atmosphere,  since  during  the  entire  month  prior  to  July  30th,  there 
were  only  fourteen  hours  of  rain,  with  a  rainfall  of  0.77  of  an  inch,  and 
the  average  atmospheric  humidity  was  represented  by  65,  saturation 
being  denoted  by  100.  During  this  month  I  treated  in  my  private 
practice  four  fatal  cases,  all  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years, 
which  I  diagnosticated  meningitis,  none  of  them  presenting  any  symp- 
toms of  otitis  or  tuberculosis.  It  would  seem  that  the  atmospheric  heat 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  disease  in  these  cases.  One 
died  in  two  days,  but  in  the  others  there  was  the  usual  duration. 

A  not  infrequent  cause,  especially  among  the  strumous  families  of 
cities,  is  otitis  media,  and  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  meninges.  Since  tuber- 
cular meningitis  is  due  to  the  irritating  effect  of  tubercles  in  or  under 
the  pia  mater,  it  usually  occurs  where  tubercles  are  most  abundantly 
developed,  that  is,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  in  the  inter-gyral  spaces.  The  inflammation  is  commonly 
excited  when  they  are  still  small,  even  minute. 

Premonitory  Stage. — Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In  most  cases 
of  this  malady  which  I  have  seen,  there  was  a  prodromic  period,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks.     The  symptoms  of  this  period 

1  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderkraok.  for  October,  1876. 
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are  obscure,  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other  and  distinct 
affections. 

The  child  in  whom  meningitis  is  approaching  loses  his  accustomed 
vivacity  and  cheerfulness.  He  has  a  melancholy  and  subdued  appear- 
ance, being  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fretful,  without  apparent 
causes.  Ue  can  sometimes  be  amused  by  his  playthings  or  companions 
for  a  brief  period,  when  he  turns  from  them  with  evident  displeasure. 
Unexpected  and  loud  noises  and  bright  lights  are  evidently  painful.  If 
old  enough  to  describe  his  sensations,  he  complains  of  transient  dizzi- 
ness, and  at  other  times  of  headache.  His  ill-humor,  if  his  wishes  are 
not  immediately  gratified,  or  if  they  are  denied,  is  often  scarcely  endur- 
able on  the  part  of  friends,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause.  There  is 
great  difference,  however,  in  different  cases,  as  regards  this  symptom. 
Some  are  inclined  to  be  taciturn  and  quiet,  while  others  are  almost  con- 
stantly fretting.  The  appetite  is  capricious;  at  one  time  it  is  pretty 
good,  at  another  it  is  poor  or  even  entirely  lost.  The  patient  may  take 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  or,  if  an  infimt,  nurse  for  a  moment,  when  his 
hunger  appears  satisfied,  and  he  will  take  nothing  more.  The  bowels 
are  resrular  or  inclined  to  constipation.  The  pulse  is  natural,  or  it  has 
times  of  acceleration,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  premonitory  stage.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  very 
different  in  different  cases.  Upon  an  average  it  is  perhaps  about  two 
weeks,  but  it  is  often  longer.  In  tubercular  meningitis  the  symptoms, 
both  during  the  inflammation  and  previously,  are  often  complicated  by 
those  which  arise  from  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Unless  the  prodromic  period  be  of  short  duration,  the  effect  of  imper- 
fect nutrition  is  obvious  before  it  closes.  The  flesh  becomes  soft  and 
flabby,  or  there  is  emaciation,  though  generally  slight.  The  patient 
loses  his  strength,  becoming  less  able  to  stand  or  to  walk,  and  more 
easily  fatigued.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  non-t^ibercular  form, 
premonitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or  are  slight  and  of  short  duration. 

Symptoms. — Ur.  Whytt,  living  in  the  last  century,  when  the  ten- 
dency was  toward  refinement  rather  than  simplicity  in  classification, 
divided  meningitis  into  three  stages,  according  to  the  symptoms,  especi- 
ally the  pulse.  Many  subsequent  writers,  following  Whytt's  example, 
have  recognized  three  stages,  based  not  upon  the  anatomical  characters 
of  the  disease,  but  upon  the  succession  of  symptoms.  Such  division  of 
meningitis  is  in  great  measure  arbitrary,  since  in  one  case  the  same 
symptoms  occur  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  another. 

When  the  premonitory  stage  has  passed,  and  inflammation  is  devel- 
oped, some  of  the  symptoms  which  were  previously  present  remain  and 
are  intensified,  and  other  new  and  more  characteristic  symptoms  appear. 
There  are  now  fewer  intervals  of  apparent  improvement.  The  child 
is  quiet,  often  lying  with  his  eyes  shut.  If  aroused,  he  has  a  wild  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  and  is  irritated  by  attempts  to  engage  his  attention 
or  amuse  him.  He  rarely  smiles,  or  takes  his  playthings,  or  he  notices 
them  for  a  moment,  when  he  turns  away  with  disgust.  During  sleep 
there  is  often  at  first  a  placid  expression  of  countenance,  but  when 
aroused  he  has  the  aspect  of  real  sickness;  the  eyebrows  are  sometimes 
contracted,  as  if  from  headache ;  the  features  wear  a  melancholy  look. 
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and  are  turned  away  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  observer  or  to  shun  the 
light.  If  the  anterior  fontanelle  be  open,  it  is  observed  to  be  prominent 
and  pulsating  forcibly;  If  consciousness  be  not  lost,  and  the  patient  U 
of  sufficient  age,  he  complains  of  headache,  or  of  pain  in  some  part  of 
the  body.  The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur;  the  ap- 
petite is  lost  or  poor;  there  is  seldom  much  thirst;  more  or  less  nausea 
and  constipation  are  present.  As  tlie  inflammation  continues,  and 
usually  within  three  or  four  days  from  its  commencement,  symptoms 
arise  which  dispel  all  doubts,  if  there  were  any,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  vital  powers  are  now  evidently  beginning  to  yield.  The 
surface  generally  is  more  pallid,  and  there  is  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  the  sudden  appearance,  and,  after  some  minutes,  disappearance,  of 
spots  or  patches,  or  even  streaks  of  active  congestion  upon  the  face, 
forehead,  or  the  ears.  These,  having  a  bright  red  color,  contrast 
strongly  with  the  general  pallor.  Ordinarily  they  are  irregularly  cir- 
cular or  oval,  and  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  A 
red  spot  or  streak  is  also  produced  if  the  finger  be  pre8se<l  upon  the 
surface  or  drawn  forcibly  across  it.  It  continues  a  few  minutes  and 
then  gradually  fades.  Trousseau  calls  attention  to  this  fact  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  the  variation  in  temperature.  The 
face  and  limbs  at  one  time  feel  quite  cool,  and  after  some  minutes,  with- 
out any  excitement  or  other  appreciable  cause,  the  temperature  rises,  so 
that  the  surface  is  warm  to  the  touch. 

Consciousness,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  lost  at  an  early  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  it  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity  to  remain, 
though  partially  obscured,  till  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  of 
death.  The  patient  will  usually  open  his  mouth  for  drinks  which  are 
placed  to  his  lip,  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  intelligence,  and 
when  sight  and  hearing  are  evidently  lost. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  constitutes  an  interesting  but  melancholy  fea- 
ture of  the  disease.  Among  the  first  unequivocal  symptoms,  and  fre- 
quently the  very  first,  are  such  as  pertain  to  the  eye.  This  organ 
snould  be  watched  from  day  to  day  when  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain. 
Deviation  from  its  normal  state  affords  evidence  of  meningitis.  The 
pupils  are  seen  to  dilate  or  contract  sluggishly  by  variations  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light,  or  they  are  not  of  the  same  size  with  those  of  another 
individual  to  whom  the  same  amount  of  light  is  admitted.  Sometimes 
the  firet  perceptible  deviation  from  the  normal  state  is  an  inequality  in 
the  size  of  the  pupils;  while  in  others  oscillation  of  the  iris  is  obsened. 
Later,  when  convulsions  have  occurred,  the  parallelism  of  the  eves  is 
lost.  After  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  pupils  are  commonly  dilated. 
As  death  approaches,  the  eyes  become  bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion 
collects  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  and  between  the  eyelids.  This 
secretion  is  not  abundant,  but  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  unite  the  lids. 
The  sense  of  hearing  is  probably  lost  as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  as  that  of 
sight,  but  the  sensa  of  touch  continues  longer.  The  tongue  is  covered  with 
a  moist  fur,  unless  near  the  close  of  life,  when  it  is  sometimes  dry.  The 
appetite  is  gradually  lost,  but  often  drinks  are  taken  with  apparent  relish, 
even  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  consciousness.     There  are  two 
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gymptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  which  are  rarefy  absent, 
and  which  possess  great  diagnostic  value;  one  is  vomiting,  the  other 
constipation.  In  some  patients,  irritability  of  stomach  begins  at  so  early 
a  period  that  it  is  really  prodromic;  it  is  rarely  absent.  Barrier  col- 
lected the  records  of  eighty  patients  with  meningitis,  and  in  seventy-five 
of  these  this  symptom  was  present.  It  is  due  to  the  intimate  relation 
existing  between  the  stomach  and  brain,  through  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem of  nerves.  The  vomiting  occurs  without  effort,  and  usually  at 
intervals,  for  several  days.  It  is  a  sudden  ejection  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  apparently  without  preceding  or  subsequent  nausea.  It 
contrasts,  therefore,  with  the  vomiting  due  to  an  emetic,  which  is  attended 
by  distressing  symptoms.  With  some  it  occurs  frequently,  with  others 
not  more  than  two  or  three  times  daily.  Commencing  in  the  first  stages 
of  meningitis,  or  even  prior  to  it,  it  occurs  less  often  as  the  drowsiness 
becomes  more  profound,  and  finally  ceases.  Constipation  is  also  present, 
usually  from  the  commencement  of  the  meningitis.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  persistent  symptoms,  continuing  through  the  entire 
sickness,  unless  relieved  by  medicine,  or  unless  there  be  a  coexisting 
diarrhoeal  affection.  Often,  when  diarrhoea  precedes  the  meningitis,  it 
ceases  the  moment  the  latter  commences.  The  constipation  in  this  dis- 
ease is  easily  overcome  by  purgatives.  Several  writers  speak  of  retrac- 
tion of  the  abdomen  as  a  sign  of  meningitis.  A  hollow  or  sunken  ap- 
pearance of  the  abdomen,  according  to  Golis,  aids  in  distinguishing 
meningitis  from  fever.  The  anterior  abdominal  wall  approaches  the 
spine,  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  distinctly  felt. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  have  rarely  observed  this  retraction  except  in 
cerebral  diseases,  attribute  it  to  the  state  of  the  intestines  rather  than  to 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  stages  of  meningitis  is  accelerated,  or  it  is  nearly 
natural  during  certain  hours  and  aftorward  accelerated.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  a  few  days,  often  not  more  than  three  or  four,  the 
pulse  undergoes  a  marked  change.  It  becomes  slower,  and  at  the  same 
time  irregular.  The  irregularity  usually  consists  in  an  intermittence 
of  the  pulse  after  each  six  or  eight  beats.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the 
pulse  varies,  so  that  a  feeble  pulsation  is  succeeded  by  one  of  greater 
volume  and  strength.  The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
cannot  fiaiil  to  arrest  attention.  From  110  or  120  beats  per  minute  in 
the  ^t  stage  of  the  inflammation  it  often  descends  to  a  frequency  even 
less  than  the  normal  adult  pulse.  At  an  advanced  period,  as  death 
approaches,  the  pulse  again  becomes  accelerated  and  feeble. 

The  change  in  respiration  is  as  decided  as  that  of  the  pulse.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  meningitis  respiration  is  sometimes  moderately  acceler- 
ated, but  in  other  cases  it  is  natural.  When  the  disease  has  continued 
a  few  days,  the  time  usually  varying  from  three  or  four  to  more  than  a 
week,  a  marked  alteration  occurs  in  the  respiratory  movements.  Their 
rhythm,  like  that  of  the  pulse,  is  changed.  The  breathing  is  irregular, 
intermittent,  and  accompanied  by  sighs.     The  change  in  pulse  and  res- 

Eiration  corresponds  with  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  snows  that  the 
rain  is  becoming  seriously  involved. 
When  the  pulse  and  respiration  undergo  the  changes  which  have  been 
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described,  another  prominent  and  grave  cerebral  symptom  is  often  pres- 
ent, namely,  convulsions.  Its  occurrence  diminishes  greatly  the  prospect 
of  a  favorable  issue.  The  severity  and  extent  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments vary  in  different  cases.  They  may  be  partial  or  general.  Their 
duration  is  often  brief,  but  they  recur  three  or  four  times  through  the 
day.  They  are  preceded  by  cephalalgia  in  those  old  enough  to  express 
their  sensations,  and  often  by  drowsiness.  Each  convulsive  attack  ends 
in  still  greater  drowsiness. 

With  this  group  of  symptoms  another  should  be  mentioned.  I  refer 
to  the  hydrocephalic  cry.  At  intervals  the  patient,  without  being  dis- 
turbed, and  without  any  change  in  symptoms,  utters  a  scream  or  sharp 
cry,  and  immediately  relapses  into  his  former  state.  This  cry  is  more 
common  in  the  commencement  of  the  meningitis  than  subsequently,  and 
in  many  it  is  absent  or  is  not  a  marked  symptom.  The  glandular 
system  participates  in  the  general  loss  or  derangement  of  function. 
Tears  are  seldom  shed,  even  when  the  child  is  much  irritated,  and  the 
urinary  secretion  is  diminished.  The  small  amount  of  urine  passed 
sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the 
therapeutics. 

The  patient  usually  lingers  several  days  after  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion are  changed  in  the  manner  stated.  The  drowsinefes  becomes  more 
profound,  tlie  vomiting  ceases,  as  well  as  the  convulsive  attacks,  and 
sensation  and  consciousness  are  entirely  lost.  But  even  in  this  state, 
if  nutriment  and  stimulants  be  administered  with  regularity,  the  child 
often  lives  several  days  longer  than  appeared  possible.  At  length  in- 
creasing feebleness  and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  hmbs 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  death,  which  occurs  in  a  state  of  coma. 

The  symptoms  described  above  are  such  as  we  observe  in  ordinary 
cases  of  meningitis,  and  in  the  order  which  I  have  indicated.  But  he 
will  be  disappointed  who  expects  that  the  above  description  will  apply 
to  all  cases. 

Meningitis  may  be  so  violent  and  rapid  that  both  the  character  and 
succession  of  symptoms  are  different  from  those  which  have  been  stated. 
Thus,  I  have  related  the  case  of  a  girl,  who,  with  no  prodromic  symp- 
toms excepting  occasional  dizziness  and  slight  headache,  was  taken  sick 
on  Thursday,  had  convulsions  on  Friday,  and  from  this  time  continued 
either  in  convulsions  or  coma  till  her  death  on  Monday.  Again,  even 
in  cases  of  the  usual  duration  and  anatomical  character,  some  of  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  upon  which  we  rely  for  diagnosis  may  be 
lacking.     The  following  was  a  case  of  this  kind : 

Case. — On  the  5th  of  April,  1862,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  boy  two  yeare 
and  eight  Aionths  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  who,  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  been  in  uniform  good  health,  but  previously  had  had  two 
or  three  severe  attacks  of  sickness.  His  head  was  unusually  large,  and 
whenever  much  indisposed  he  often  had  symptoms  premonitory  of  convul- 
sions, which  were  always,  however,  prevented. 

One  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  his  parents  noticed  that  his 
sleep  was  restless,  but  on  the  following  day  he  seemed  entirely  well,  and 
the  restlessness  at  nigrht  was  attributed  to  a  late  and  heartv  supper.  On 
succeeding  nights,  however,  he  was  restless,  and,  when  questioned,  corn- 
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plained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  a  few  days  he  was  observed  to  be 
drooping  in  the  daytime,  and  his  appetite  was  not  quite  so  good  as  pre- 
viously. He  had  continued  in  this  way  about  a  week  when  my  first  visit 
was  made. 

The  abdominal  pain  had  at  this  time  become  more  constant,  but  was 
never  severe  or  accompanied  by  moaning.  When  asked  where  he  felt 
sick,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  epigastrium,  pressure  upon  which  was 
sometimes  tolerated,  but  at  other  times  painful.  The  following  symp- 
toms were  noted :  tongue  slightly  furred,  anorexia,  thirst,  constipation, 
scantiness  of  urine,  no  headache  or  unusual  heat  of  head  during  any  part 
of  his  sickness.  He  vomited  at  intervals  from  about  the  7th  to  the  10th 
of  April,  when  the  irritability  of  stomach  ceased,  and  there  was  no  return 
of  this  symptom. 

About  April  7th,  the  respiration  was  first  observed  to  be  irregular  and 
sighing,  ana  the  pulse  intermittent.  These  symptoms,  so  tardily  devel- 
oped, were  the  first  which  indicated  cerebral  disease.  He  now  lay  most 
of  the  time  in  bed,  with  eyes  closed,  surface  commonly  pallid,  with  occa- 
sional rose-colored  spots  or  patches  upon  the  cheek  or  forehead.  The 
•upils  responded  to  light  in  the  usual  manner  till  near  the  close  of  life, 
ut  bright  lights  were  painful ;  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  hb  life  the 
left  pupil  was  more  dilated  than  the  right.  He  had  no  convulsions  or  any 
spasmodic  movement,  and  was  conscious  till  within  a  few  hours  of  death  ; 
the  mother  states  that  there  was  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  recognition 
of  her  on  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  died  April  17th,  nearly  three  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  ten  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  symptoms  which  were  clearly  referable  to  the  brain. 

Autopsy. — Abdominal  organs  healthy,  though  epigastric  pain  had  been 
80  constant  and  prominent  a  symptom ;  brain  and  its  membranes  some- 
what injected.  The  meninges  covering  the  base  of  the  brain  from  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves  pre- 
sented evidences  of  inflammation.  There  was  such  opacity  of  the  pia 
mater  in  places  as  to  conceal  the  brain  from  view.  The  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  each  hemisphere  were  glued  together  by  fibrinous  exu- 
dation, and  on  the  left  side,  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  was  a  thick 
deposit  of  the  same  character.  The  lateral  ventricles  contained  about  an 
ounce  of  clear  serum,  and  about  half  an  ounce  escaped  from  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  foramen  of  Monro  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
brain-substance  surrounding  the  lateral  ventricles  was  softened. 

In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  prominent  symptom,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  marked  symptom  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  was 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  yet  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy.  At 
the  very  moment  when  it  was  highly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis 
should  be  made,  the  evidences  of  cerebral  disease  were  lacking.  This 
case  is,  therefore,  interesting  on  account  of  the  variation  in  symptoms 
from  those  in  the  usual  form  of  meningitis.  There  were  no  convulsions, 
and  consciousness  was  retained  as  well  as  vision  till  near  the  close  of 
life,  and  yet  the  lesions  were  such  as  are  commonly  present  in  menin- 
geal inflammation.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  fre- 
quently made,  to  the  injury  of  the  patient  and  the  reputatior  of  the 
physician. 

Occasionally  meningitis  may  continue  so  long  as  almost  to  justify  its 
being  called  chronic,  even  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  exudation 

SO 
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upon  the  pia  mater.  In  the  few  cases  which  end  favorably,  the  symp- 
toms abate  gradually.  I  shall  describe  more  fully  the  termination  in 
speaking  of  prognosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  diagnosticate  menin- 
gitis in  its  first  stages,  since  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  com- 
menced early.  Certain  writers  describe  at  length  the  means  of  diag- 
nosticating the  simple  from  the  tubercular  form  of  the  inflammation. 
Differential  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible ;  but 
it  matters  little,  practically,  whether  the  form  of  the  disease  be  ascer- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important,  in  order  that  the 
treatment  be  appropriate,  to  diagnosticate  the  premonitory  or  initial 
stage  of  meningitis  from  certain  other  affections  not  located  within  the 
cranium.  Sometimes  remittent  or  continued  fever,  or  constitutional 
disturbances  arising  from  irritation  in  the  digestive  system,  simulate 
closely  incipient  meningeal  disease,  so  that  the  greatest  care  and  dis- 
crimination are  required  in  order  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  Within 
a  comparatively  recent  period  I  have  known,  in  three  different  instances, 
experienced  physicians  of  this  city  mistake  commencing  meningitis  for 
fevers,  not  aware  of  the  serious  error  they  had  made  till  the  inflamma- 
tion had  reached  a  stage  from  which  recovery  was  impossible.  In 
order  to  avoid  error  in  the  diagnosis  in  the  premonitory  or  initial  stage 
of  meningitis,  the  physician  should  take  time  to  observe  the  physiog- 
nomy, and  note  every  symptom.  More  than  one  protracted  visit  is 
often  required  to  remove  doubt  as  to  the  exact  pathological  state. 

Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  and  in  its  commencement  accompa- 
nied by  greater  restlessness,  fretfulness,  intolerance  of  light,  and  a 
greater  variation  of  symptoms  than  most  other  maladies.  One  familiar 
with  the  physiognomy  of  infancy  and  childhood,  will  discover  in  the 
features  indication  of  greater  suffering,  of  more  serious  sickness,  than  is 
commonly  present  in  other  maladies  which  simulate  this. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  eruption  upon  the 
scalp  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  a  sign  of  importance,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms.  Headache  and  vomiting,  symptoms  of 
early  occurrence,  should  especially  arrest  attention,  or,  in  alwence  of 
headache,  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  some  other  part.  But  we 
may  repeat  that  familiarity  with  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  will  not 
protect  from  error  if  the  visits  of  the  physician  are  hasty,  and  his  exami- 
nations imperfect.  When  the  eyes  become  affected,  the  respiration  and 
circulation  irregular,  and  especially  when  convulsive  attacks  b^n, 
diagnosis  is  easy.  In  fact,  an  incorrect  diagnosis  would  then  be  unpar- 
donable ;  but,  unfortunately,  if  proper  treatment  have  not  been  com- 
menced till  this  period,  it  will  be  of  little  service. 

Prognosis. — Meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  of  early 
life.  Whether  the  form  be  tubercular  or  not,  if  the  initial  stage  have 
passed  without  proper  treatment,  death  may  be  considered  inevitable. 
Tubercular  meningitis,  however  early  recognized,  is  rarely  amenable  to 
treatment.  M.  Guersant^  believes  that  recovery  from  the  first  sti^ 
of  this  form  of  meningitis  is  possible.  "  In  the  second  stage,"  sajs 
he,  "  I  have  not  seen  one  child  recover  out  of  a  hundred,  and  even 
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those  who  seemed  to  have  recovered  have  either  sunk  afterward  under 
a  retam  of  the  same  disease  in  its  acute  form,  or  have  died  of  phthisis. 
As  to  patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  reached  its  third  stage,  I  have 
never  seen  them  improve  even  for  a  moment."  The  very  few  reported 
cases  which  resulted  favorably  may  have  been,  as  M.  Guersant  has  inti- 
mated in  the  context,  cases  of  the  non-tubercular  form.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  believe  that  in  a  few  instances  tubercular  meningitis  has  been 
cured  in  its  first  stage,  but  they  state  also  that  it  is  apt  to  return. 

The  prognosis  in  non-tubercular  meningitis  is  not  so  unfavorable,  pro- 
vided that  treatment  be  commenced  at  a  sufficiently  early  period.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  it  may  not  infrequently  be  averted,  when 
threatening,  and  even  arrested  in  its  incipiency.  In  many  such  cases 
we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  be  certain  that  the  diagnosis 
is  correct.  But  when  we  see  children  relieved,  who  present  precisely 
those  premonitory  and  even  initial  symptoms  which  occur  in  meningitis, 
we  must  believe  that  at  least  some  of  them  would  have  had  the  genuine 
disease  if  not  relieved  by  the  measures  employed.  That  in  its  com- 
mencement, recovery  is  possible  from  non-tubercular  meningitis  is  also 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  a  few  recover  even  in  the  second  stage,  when 
there  can  be  no  error  of  diagnosis. 

Although  a  considerable  proportion  of  patients  with  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  recover,  even  when  the  symptoms  have  been  most 
grave,  I  have  known  only  two  recoveries  from  sporadic  meningitis  when 
it  had  reached  that  stage  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  cranial 
nerves  were  impaired.  One  of  these  recovered  with  permanent  loss  of 
sight,  the  other  with  loss  of  hearing.  Both  seem  to  have  ordinary  in- 
telligence. Another  case  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which  the 
patient,  a  little  child,  recovered  completely,  but  for  several  months  after 
the  attack  seemed  nearly  idiotic. 

Sometimes  even  in  the  second  stage  of  meningitis,  treatment  properly 
employed  is  attended  by  amelioration  of  symptoms.  Though  such  im- 
provement may  serve  to  encourage  physician  and  friends,  it  should  not 
be  the  basis  for  a  favorable  prognosis  unless  it  continue  three  or  four  days. 

Apparent  improvement  during  a  few  hours  or  a  considerable  part  of  a 
day,  is  not  unusual  in  those  who  finally  die.  Thus,  in  an  infant  whose 
bowels  were  previously  confined,  I  have  known  the  pulse  and  respiration 
to  become  more  regular  and  the  symptoms  generally  improve,  though 
only  for  a  brief  period,  by  the  action  of  a  purgative.  Dr.  Watson  says 
of  the  advanced  stage  of  this  disease,  it  is  ''  often  attended  with  remis- 
sions, sometimes  sudden,  and  sometimes  gradual,  deceitful  appearances 
of  convalescence.  The  child  regains  the  use  of  its  senses,  recognizes 
those  about  him  again,  appears  to  his  anxious  parents  to  be  recovering, 
but  in  a  day  or  two  it  relapses  into  a  state  of  deeper  coma  than  before. 
And  these  fallacious  symptoms  of  improvement  may  occur  more  than 
once.*' 

Most  fatal  cases  of  meningitis  terminate  between  the  third  or  fourth 
and  the  twentieth  day,  the  duration  varying  according  to  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  patient.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  continue  much  longer.  It  is  surprising 
sometimes  how  long  the  patient  lives,  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that 
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death  seems  impending.  Sensation  and  consciousness  may  be  extin- 
guished, convulsions  occur  at  intervals,  and  the  surface  have  acquired 
almost  a  cadaveric  aspect,  and  yet  the  patient  lives  on.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  say  :  "  Often  have  we  inscribed  upon  our  notes  death  imminent^ 
and  been  astonished  the  next  day  to  find  still  alive  children  to  whom  we 
had  scarcely  allowed  two  hours  of  life."  The  symptom  which  I  have 
found  to  be  the  most  reliable  prognostic  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
has  been  a  pulse  gradually  becoming  more  frequent  and  feeble,  though 
other  symptoms  remain  as  before.  This  change  in  the  pulse  is  usually 
very  apparent  during  the  last  twenty-four  horn's  of  life. 

Treatment. — Such  remedial  measures  should  be  prescribed  during  * 
the  premonitory  stage  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  fretfulness  or  irri- 
tability of  temper  and  quiet  the  action  of  the  brain,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  produce  a  derivative  effect  from  this  organ.  To  this  end  the 
patient  should  be  kept  from  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  opened  daily,  if  not  naturally,  by  the  use  of  proper  medicines. 
A  mustard  foot  bath  at  night  and  occasionally  through  the  day  is  useful, 
as  it  produces  both  a. derivative  and  soothing  effect.  It  will  commonly 
produce  a  few  hours'  undisturbed  rest,  while  all  other  measures  except 
medicines  fail.  If  dentition  be  taking  place,  and  the  gums  are  swollen, 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  employ  the  gum  lancet,  and  still  is  with  some 
physicians,  but  I  for  one  have  discarded  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Rest- 
lessness from  dentition  or  restlessness  premonitory  of  meningitis,  re- 
quires decided  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  which  will  relieve  the 
symptoms  more  effectually  than  the  lancet.  Three  grains  should  be 
given  to  a  child  of  six  months,  and  four  grains  to  one  of  ten  or  twelve 
months,  and  repeated  if  necessary  in  two  to  four  hours.  If  symptoms 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  meningitis,  or  its  incipiency,  the  head 
should  be  kept  constantly  cool  by  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  ice- water,  or, 
better,  an  India-rubber  bag  containing  ice,  and  cantharidal  collodion 
should  perhaps  be  applied  behind  one  or  both  ears,  over  a  space  one 
inch  in  diameter. 

Many  children  who  are  threatened  with  meningitis  are  scrofulous. 
They  have  already  shown  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease.  They  are 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  emaciated,  and  may  have  been  affected 
with  a  cough.  The  premonitory  symptoms  in  these  children  indicate 
the  approach  of  the  tubercular  form  of  meningitis,  and  a  more  sustain- 
ing course  of  treatment  is  required  than  in  those  who  are  robust.  To 
such  children  cod-liver  oil  may  be  profitably  given,  three  times  daily, 
together  with  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  perhaps  the  bromide. 
They  should  also  be  taken  into  the  open  air,  with  proper  precautions, 
and  every  hygienic  measure  should  be  employed  which  will  be  likely  to 
invigorate  the  system  without  exciting  the  brain. 

Loss  of  blood  is  not,  in  general,  required  during  the  prodromic  period 
nor  in  the  disease.  Those  of  a  strumous  cachexia,  or  those,  whether 
strumous  or  not,  who  are  under  the  age  of  two  years,  do  not,  unless  in 
very  rare  instances,  require  depletion  by  leeches,  much  less  by  venesec- 
tion. There  is  one  class  of  patients  in  whom  the  early  loss  of  blood 
may  doubtless  be  of  service,  namely,  those,  who  in  a  state  of  robust 
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health  are  suddenly  seized  with  inflammation.  Leeches  may  then  be 
applied  to  the  head  of  the  patient,  if  he  be  seen  at  an  early  period. 

Often,  notwithstanding  the  measures  employed,  the  patient  grows 
worse,  the  symptoms  become  more  continuous,  others  more  alarming 
arise,  and  meningitis  declares  itself.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  whatever  modifications  of  treatment  were  required  in  the 
premonitory  stage,  on  account  of  special  indications,  the  purpose  now  is 
to  subdue  the  inflammation  by  every  resource  in  our  art,  which  does  not 
injure  or  too  much  prostrate  the  system.  In  fonner  days  calomel  was 
largely  employed  as  the  main  remedy  in  this  disease,  but  when  adminis- 
tered daily  it  has  a  very  depressing  efi^ect,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  meningitis  the  vital  powers  progressively  fail  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  etc.  In  tubercular  meningitis  depressing 
treatment  is,  of  course,  strongly  contraindicated,  cases  having  occurred 
in  which  calomel  was  given  at  short  intervals  for  several  successive  days, 
so  as  to  produce  a  laxative  effect,  and  though  the  meningitis  seemed  to 
be  controlled,  death  occurred  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some  intercurrent 
affection,  the  result  of  the  exhaustion.  Thus  in  one  case  related  to  the 
class  by  a  distinguished  professor  in  New  York  City,  fatal  gangrene  of 
the  mouth  supervened  from  the  mercurial  treatment,  after  the  meningeal 
inflammation  had  apparently  subsided.  Although  calomel  during  these 
last  years,  has  been  properly  discarded  as  the  main  remedy,  and  its  daily 
use  rejected,  nevertheless  it  is  very  useful  as  an  occasional  laxative  in 
the  more  robust  cases,  if  not  given  too  near  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  it  is  especially  indicated  as  a  derivative  from  the  head  in  children 
of  (our  or  five  years,  who,  previously  hearty  and  strong,  have  become 
suddenly  affected  with  meningitis,  as  from  exposure  to  the  8un*s  rays,  or 
from  an  injury.  But  I  repeat  the  belief  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  calomel 
should  never  be  employed,  except  as  an  occasional  laxative. 

The  two  remedies  upon  which  we  must  chiefly  rely  are  the  iodide  of 
potassium  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium.  While  the  bromide 
quiets  the  restlessness,  prevents  convulsions,  and  diminishes,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  hyperaemia,  the  iodide  is  useful 
as  a  sorbefacient,  and  it  probably  has  some  control  over  the  inflamma- 
tion.    The  iodide  or  bromide  can  be  given  together  or  separately. 

The  iodide  should,  like  the  bromide,  be  given  early.  If  by  a  careful 
examination  the  absence  of  any  other  local  disease,  or  constitutional 
disease,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  be  ascertained,  and  the 
symptoms  indicate  the  meningeal  disease,  the  iodide  should  be  immedi- 
ately prescribed.  Obscurity  often  hangs  over  meningitis  at  this  early 
stage,  but  it  is  better  to  give  the  iodide,  even  if  the  diagnosis  be  wrong, 
and  no  inflammation  have  commenced,  than  to  err  on  the  other  side, 
and  withhold  it  in  the  initial  period  of  the  true  disease,  for  it  is  not  an 
injurious  remedy  like  calomel,  and  to  exert  any  marked  curative  effect 
it  should  be  given  in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  An  in- 
fant of  the  age  of  six  to  twelve  months  should  take  two  grains  every 
two  hours,  and  older  children  a  proportionate  dose.  At  the  same  time 
the  bromide  should  be  given  in  doses  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  iodide, 
if  the  indications  for  its  use  are  present,  namely,  headache,  restlessness, 
and  symptoms  which  threaten  eclampsia.     The  bromide  is  a  harmless 
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remedy  given  frequently  for  a  limited  time.  With  the  regular  and  con- 
tinued use  of  the  iodide  and  occasional  doses  of  bromide,  the  quantity 
of  urine  is  in  most  cases  largely  increased.  If  the  patient's  condition 
do  not  soon  begin  to  improve  with  such  treatment  there  is  no  remedy. 

If  convulsions  occur  the  bromide  should  be  given  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  till  they  cease.  If  they  be  not  controlled  by  the  bromide,  an 
injection,  per  rectum^  of  three  to  five  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  water  should  be  used  in  addition.  Compress^  wrung 
out  of  cold  water  frequently  applied  to  the  head,  or  a  bladder  containing 
pounded  ice,  and  separated  by  one  thickness  of  muslin  from  the  head, 
materially  aid  in  reducing  the  meningeal  hypersemia.  Ergot,  recom- 
mended by  Brown-Sequard  for  its  supposed  effect  in  diminishing  the 
hypenemia  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  should 
also  be  employed  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  of  simple  meningitis  the  diet  should  be  mild  and  m 
moderate  quantity,  but  in  the  tubercular  form  it  should  from  the  first 
be  of  the  most  nourishing  kind,  consisting  of  beef-tea,  milk-porridge, 
etc.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  in  both  forms  of  the  malady  the  most 
nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed,  but  alcoholic  stimulants  should  not  be 
given  unless  near  the  close  of  life  when  the  vital  powers  are  failing. 
The  apartment  should  be  cool  and  quiet. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SPURIOUS  HYDROCEPHALUS 

The  disease  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  might  with  more  pro- 
priety be  called  spurious  meningitis.  It  received  its  appellation  at  the 
time  when  meningitis  of  early  life  was  believed  to  be  essentially  a  hydro- 
cephalus, and  was  so  called.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  malady 
by  London  physicians  of  the  last  generation,  particularly  by  Drs. 
Gooch,  Abercrombie,  and  Marshall  Hall,  and  little  can  be  added  to 
their  description  of  its  symptoms. 

Anatomical  Characters. — This  disease,  though  resembling  menin- 
gitis, in  certain  of  its  phenomena,  is  not  in  its  nature  inflammatory, 
nor  is  it  primary.  It  is  the  result  of  some  malady  often  chronic,  but 
occasionally  acute,  which  has  produced  exhaustion,  especially  of  the 
nervous  system.  When  it  commences,  there  is  usually  more  or  leas 
emaciation,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease  are  present  To 
this  disease  the  lesions  pertain  which  are  found  in  other  organs  beside 
the  brain. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  not  the  same  in 
all  cases.  In  some  there  is  no  appreciable  anatomical  alteration  in  this 
organ.     There  is  no  apparent  diflerence,  either  in  the  meninges  or  the 
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brain  itself,  from  the  condition  which  we  often  observe  in  those  who 
have  died  of  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In 
such  cases  the  pathological  state  is  simply  deficient  innervation,  or  if 
there  be  a  structural  change  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
pathologists  have  not  yet  discovered  it. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  the  Child's  Hospital  of  this 
city,  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  spurious  hydrocephalus : 

Case. — A  female  infant,  six  months  old,  died  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
1862,  with  the  following  history :  It  was  wet-nursed,  fleshy,  and  appar- 
ently well,  till  six  days  before  death,  when  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation  were  suddenly  developed.  The  vomiting,  especially,  was 
severe,  continuing  forty-eight  hours.  When  it  ceased,  drowsiness  super- 
vened, and  contiimed  till  the  close  of  life.  The  face  during  the  four  days 
of  stupor  was  pallid  and  cool;  eyes  partly  open,  pupils  sluggish,  but  of 
equal  size ;  bowels  rather  torpid ;  anterior  fontanelle  depressed.  When 
aroused,  the  infant  noticed  objects  for  a  moment,  and  immediately  relapsed 
into  sleep  ;  pulse  accelerated  and  not  intermittent,  the  day  before  death 
numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  re**piration  accelerated,  without  sigh- 
ing, numbering  on  the  same  day  thirty.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and 
death  occurred  quietly.  The  brain  weighed  twenty  and  a  half  ounces, 
and  its  appearance  was  perfectly  heathy,  both  as  regards  consistence  and 
vascularity.  The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  was  not  notably  increased.  The  stomach,  small  and 
large  intestines,  were  vascular  in  streaks  and  patches. 

In  this  case  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  obviously  due  to  exhaustion 
occurring  at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  malady. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  of  spurious  hydrocephalus,  according 
to  my  observation,  there  is  an  anatomical  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
brain  and  meninges.  This  consists  in  passive  congestion  of  the  veins, 
often  with  transudation  of  serum.  At  the  same  time  the  cranial  sinuses 
are  congested,  and  are  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  to  contain 
larger  and  more  numerous  clots  than  are  present  in  those  who  die  of 
diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  encephalon.  Cases  might  be  cited  as 
examples.  The  cause  of  this  congestion  and  effusion  is,  in  great  measure, 
feebleness  of  the  circulation  due  to  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  patient. 
But  there  is  another  cause.  In  protracted  diseases,  especially  those  of 
a  diarrhoeal  character,  there  is  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  brain  as  well 
as  of  other  parts.  This  naturally,  by  way  of  compensation,  gives  rise 
to  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  veins  and  capillaries  and  to 
transudation  of  serum. 

The  transudation  commonly  occurs  in  this  malady  over  the  superior 
surface  of  the  brain  and  in  the  subarachnoidal  space,  perhaps  also  more 
or  less  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  So  common  is  it  in  the  last  stage  of 
infantile  entero-colitis,  the  summer  epidemic  of  cities,  that  this  stage, 
which  is  really  spurious  hydrocephalus,  has  been  called  the  stage  of 
effusion.  I  snail  relate  in  another  place  examples  which  show  the 
anatomical  characters  of  this  intestinal  disease. 

Symptoms. — Spurious  hydrocephalus  most  frequently  results  from 
protracted  diarrhoeal  complaints.     It  may,  however,  result  from  any 
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disease  which  is  attended  by  great  prostration.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs, 
the  patient  has  for  days  or  weeks  been  gradually  losing  flesh  and 
strength.  Finally,  drowsiness  supervenes,  or  before  the  drowsiness 
there  is  sometimes  a  period  of  irritability. 

Marshall  Hall  describes  two  stages  of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  In  the 
first  he  says :  *'  The  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  feverish ;  the 
face  flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent ;  there  is  an  undue 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient  starts  on 
being  touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noise ;  there  are  sighing  and  moan- 
ing during  sleep,  and  screaming ;  the  bowels  are  flatulent  and  loose, 
and  the  evacuations  are  mucous  and  disordered."  The  second  stage  he 
describes  as  that  of  torpor.  The  first  stage  often,  however,  does  not 
present  those  prominent  symptoms  which  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
Hall,  and  this  stage  may  even  be  absent,  or  not  appreciable,  especially 
in  young  infants. 

Whether  or  not  commencing  with  the  stage  of  irritability,  the  dis- 
ease, if  not  checked,  gradually  increases.  The  child  soon  becomes 
drowsy.  He  may  be  aroused  for  a  moment,  but,  unless  constantly  dis- 
turbed, immediately  relapses  into  sleep.  He  is  sometimes  fretful  when 
aroused,  but  in  other  instances  is  quite  indifferent,  obser\'ing  without 
apparent  interest  objects  employed  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him. 
Often  there  are  indications  of  cerebral  pain  or  distress,  as  contraction  of 
the  eyebrows,  etc.,  but  many  of  those  aSected  are  too  young  to  make 
known  their  sensations.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  toward  the  close 
of  life,  but  they  are  not  so  common  in  this  disease  as  in  meningitis. 
When  they  do  occur,  they  are  generally  partial  and  often  slight.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated  in  most  patients  prior  to  and  in  the  commencement 
of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  the  disease  advances  it  becomes  irregu- 
lar and  intermittent,  and  toward  the  close  of  life  it  is  progressively  more 
frequent  and  feeble.  The  respiration  at  first  is  not  much  disturbed,  but 
at  length  it  becomes  irregular,  like  the  pulse.  It  is  feeble  and  accompa- 
nied by  sighs.  Occasionally  there  is  slight  cough.  The  eyelids  are 
partly  open,  the  pupils  no  longer  respond  to  light,  and  in  advanced 
cases  they  have  a  bleared  appearance.  The  diarrhoea,  which  in  most 
instances  precedes  and  causes  this  malady,  continues  till  the  stage  of 
stupor  arrives,  when  the  evacuations  become  less  frequent  or  cease  alto- 
gether. In  infants  the  stools  are  frequently  green,  in  older  children 
brown  and  sometimes  slimy.  The  febrile  heat  of  surface  which  pre- 
ceded the  disease,  and  which  was  present  in  its  commencement,  disap- 
pears; the  face  and  hands  become  cool,  the  features  pallid,  and  the 
anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  is  depressed.  Death  finally  occurs  in  a 
state  of  coma,  or  if  the  disease  be  recognized  and  proper  remedial  meas- 
ures employed,  the  result  may  be  favorable,  even  when  the  symptoms 
are  such  that  if  meningeal  inflammation  were  the  malady  we  would 
consider  the  case  necessarily  fatal. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  spurious  meningitis  as  we  often 
meet  it  in  practice  : 

Case. — On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1859,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  male 
child  twenty-two  months  old,  the  records  of  whose  case  are  as  follows: 
"  Was  well  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  had 
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diarrh(Ba,  with  febrile  symptoms;  pulse  1G2,  respiration  52;  has  a  slight 
cough,  with  a  few  mucous  rales ;  resonance  on  percussion  of  chest  good  ; 
is  somewhat  emaciated,  and  appears  languid ;  tongue  moist  and  slightly 
furred.  Has  all  the  incisor  and  three  anterior  molar  teeth,  and  the  gum 
is  swollen  over  the  remaining  anterior  molar  and  two  canine  teeth." 

"  From  the  14th  to  the  18th  there  was  no  material  alterati<m  in  his 
syniptoms,  with  the  exception  that  the  diarrhoea  was  partially  restrained 
by  iJover's  powder  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses.  On  tliese  live  days  the 
stools  numbered  daily  from  one  to  six.  The  pulse  was  uniformly  frequent, 
varying  from  124  to  156,  and  the  respiration  on  two  days,  when  its  fre- 
quency was  ascertained,  numbered  56  and  46. 

"March  19th,  pulse  124;  has  become  drowsy  since  yesterday,  and  when 
aroused  is  fretful.  Omit  Dover's  powder.  Treatment,  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  mustard  pediluvia. 

"  Evening,  pulse  136 ;  eyes  constantly  closed  and  head  reclining;  sur- 
face generally  warm ;  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  he  vomited  at  first,  but  has 
not  in  three  or  four  days.  Apply  cantharidal  collodion  behind  each  ear, 
and  continue  the  local  treatment. 

"  20th,  pulse  130 ;  is  constantly  sleeping,  and  when  aroused  is  very  fret- 
ful aiid  soon  relapses  into  sleep  ;  no  unnatural  heat  of  head,  aud  no  dejec- 
tion since  yesterday.     Treatment,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  nourishing  diet. 

"  21st,  drowsiness  as  before ;  cheeks  sometimes  flushed,  sometimes  pallid ; 
pupils  sensitive  to  light ;  margins  of  eyelids  covered  with  secretion.  The 
Dowels  have  been  opened  by  the  oil." 

On  the  22d  and  23d  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  symptoms. 
He  was  constantly  sleeping,  except  for  a  moment  when  shaken.  More 
active  stimulation  was  now  employed.  Brandy  was  prescribed,  to  be  given 
every  two  hours ;  beef  tea  and  milk  porridge  frequently. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th,  he  was  more  fretful,  and  less  drowsy. 
Brandy  and  beef  tea  were  continued. 

On  the  25th,  with  the  same  treatmen^  there  was  still  further  improve- 
ment; drowsiness  nearly  gone  and  less  fretfulness  than  yesterday;  rolls 
the  head  occasionally  and  does  not  appear  to  see  distinctly ;  has  a  slight 
cough;  stools  nearly  regular;  pulse  100;  respiration  natural;  surface 
warm,  and  no  unnatural  heat  of  head.  The  same  treatment  was  con- 
tinued, and  he  rapidly  and  fully  recovered. 

This  case  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  marked 
drowsiness,  which  continued  five  days,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered 
entirely  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  under  the  use  of  brandy  and 
beef- tea. 

In  May,  1860,  I  was  called  to  treat  a  very  similar  case.  A  child, 
twenty  months  old,  had  diarrhoea  for  two  weeks,  the  stools  being  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  thin  and  offensive.  He  was  at  first  very  irritable. 
The  pulse  was  constantly  above  130,  and  the  respiration  was  corre- 
spondingly increased.  The  stage  of  drowsiness  finally  supervened,  and 
for  two  days  he  was  constantly  asleep  unless  aroused  by  being  shaken. 
During  the  somnolent  stage  the  pulse  numbered  140,  respiration  36. 
The  face  and  extremities  were  cool,  and  he  finally  had  a  slight  convul- 
sion. By  stimulants  and  nutritious  diet  he  began  immediately  to 
improve,  and  was  soon  out  of  danger. 

In  the  following  case  the  result  was  unfavorable.  This  case  is  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease  as  disclosed 
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by  the  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  an  example  of  that  large  class 
of  cases  in  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  associated  with  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  and  serous  effusion.  It  is  exceptional,  however, 
as  regards  the  long  duration  of  drowsiness.  Ordinarily,  protracted 
diarrhoeal  maladies  which  end  in  passive  congestion  and  effusion  termi- 
nate fatally  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  drowsy  period  arrives. 

Case. — "Dec.  13,  1861,  called  to-day  to  a  German  infant  eighteen 
months  old.  It  has  had  diarhoea  four  weeks  without  regular  and  proper 
medical  attendance ;  stools  from  the  first  brown  and  thin ;  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days  he  has  been  drowsy ;  when  aroused,  opens  his  eyes  and 
is  very  fretful,  but  immediately  the  upper  eyelids  gradually  droop,  and, 
unless  disturbed,  he  remains  asleep  with  his  eves  partially  open;  forehead 
warm,  face  cool  and  pallid,  and  limbs  also  rather  cool ;  pulse  164,  respira- 
tion 32 ;  has  had  a  slight  cough  about  one  week,  and  slight  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  left  infra-scapular  region ;  depression  of  infra-mam- 
mary region  -en  inspiration.  Treatment :  Ammon.  carbonat.,  gr.  1  every 
two  hours ;  nourishing  diet. 

"  Dec.  20th,  has  continued  drowsy  since  the  last  record ;  pupils  mod- 
erately dilated ;  a  thick  secretion  between  eyelids ;  right  pupil  considerably 
larger  than  the  left;  vision  apparently  lost  during  the  last  three  days; 
pulse  over  140 ;  respiration  44  per  minute,  accompanied  by  sighing  since 
the  18th;  moans  much  when  awake;  rolls  the  head  frequently;  during 
the  last  six  days  the  surface  back  of  the  ears  has  been  constantly  sore  by 
vesication  ;  takes  the  most  nutritious  diet,  with  brandy.  The  dejections 
remain  thin  and  brown,  and  number  three  or  four  daily. 

**  From  this  date  the  diarrhoea  continued,  except  as  it  was  restrained  by 
vegetable  astringents.  The  pulse  continued  frequent,  and  a  slight  cough 
remained.  There  was  on  the  21st  and  22d  partial  abatement  of  the 
drowsiness,  but  on  the  23d  it  was  greater  than  ever.  The  body  was  some- 
what reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  but  it  was 
now  considerably  emaciated.  The  prostration  increased  daily,  and  the 
hands  were  observed  to  tremble.  The  face  and  hands  became  more  cool, 
while  the  head  was  warm.  On  the  24th  partial  convulsions  occurred, 
followed  by  coma  and  death. 

"  The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  were  generally  congested,  except  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  A\here  the  appearance  was  normal.  Be- 
tween the  brain  and  its  membranous  covering,  chiefly  at  the  vertex  and 
the  base,  was  an  effusion  of  clear  serum.  The  whole  amount  of  this  fluid 
was  estimated  at  two  ounces.  On  slicing  the  brain,  numerous  '  puncta 
vasculosa '  were  seen,  both  in  the  gray  and  white  portions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  congestion,  the  substance  of  the  brain  presented  its  normal 
appearance.  No  inflammatory  lesions  were  present.  We  were  not  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  condition  of  the  intestines." 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  with  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  meningitis.  The  points  of  differential  diag- 
nosis are  the  history  of  the  case,  especially  the  antecedent  diarrhoea  or 
other  exhausting  ailment,  evidence  of  prostration  when  the  cerebral 
malady  commenced,  depression  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  if  it  be  open, 
and  the  cool  face  and  extremities. 

Prognosis. — If  the  pathological  state  of  the  brain  be  simple  exhaus- 
tion, the  disease  can  often  be  arrested  by  judicious  treatment.    If  an 
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incorrect  diagnosis  be  made,  and  the  treatment  employed  be  that  appro- 
priate for  meningitis,  which  it  so  closely  simulates,  death  is  almost 
inevitable.  If  transudation  of  serum  have  occurred,  unless  slight,  the 
result  is  usually  unfavorable,  whatever  may  be  the  treatment.  This 
disease  in  childhood  is  more  easily  managed  than  in  infancy,  but  is  less 
frequent.  The  prognosis  is  better  in  the  cool  months  than  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  It  is  more  favorable  if  the  child  be  over  than  if  under 
the  age  of  one  year.  The  occurrence  of  an  irregular  and  intermittent 
pulse,  of  respiration  accompanied  by  sighs,  of  inequality  in  the  pupils, 
or  their  sluggish  movements,  with  increasing  stupor,  indicates  an  unfa- 
vorable issue.  The  cure  of  the  primary  disease,  with  the  pulse  and 
respiration  still  natural,  or  accelerated,  without  change  of  rhythm, 
pupils  sensitive  to  light,  drowsiness  from  which  the  patient  is  easily 
aroused  to  a  state  of  entire  consciousness,  render  recovery  probable, 
with  proper  medication  and  alimentation. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold:  first,  to 
remove  the  primary  pathological  state  which  is  the  cause  of  the  spu- 
rious hydrocephalus ;  and,  secondly,  to  cure  the  latter.  The  first  is 
important,  since  the  successful  treatment  of  a  disease  requires  the 
removal  of  the  cause.  The  measures  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
pointed  out  in  our  description  of  the  diarrhoeal  and  other  maladies  which 
produce  spurious  hydrocephalus. 

We  may  here  say  that  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  due  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  to  the  exhausting  effect  of  long-continued  diar- 
rhoea, astringents,  especially  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  alkalies  are 
required  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  the  stage  of  irritability,  and  sometimes 
also  opiates. 

Active  sustaining  measures  are  indicated.  Exhausted  nervous  power, 
as  well  as  passive  cerebral  congestion,  requires  this.  The  diet  should 
be  highly  nutritious,  comprising  such  substances  as  milk  and  beef-juice, 
and  should  be  given  frequently.  Brandy  is  required  at  short  intervals. 
Dr.  Gooch  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
properly  diluted,  as  a  quick  and  active  stimulant.  Six  or  eight  drops 
may  be  given  in  sweetened  water  to  a  child  one  year  old,  and  repeated 
every  hour  in  cases  of  urgency.  If,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  cause, 
and  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  nutritious  food,  the  patients  do  not 
within  a  few  hours  become  less  stupid  and  more  conscious,  there  is  that 
degree  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  of  serous  transudation  from  the  engorged 
cerebral  veins,  which  will  render  death  probable.  In  some  cases  it  is 
proper  to  produce  moderate  vesication  behind  the  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ECLAMPSIA. 

The  term  eclampsia  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  some 
writers  than  by  others.  It  is  employed  in  the  following  pages  to  desig- 
nate those  convulsive  seizures,  clonic  in  their  character,  sometimes 
general,  sometimes  partial,  which  affect  the  external  muscles.  Eclampsia 
is  therefore  synonymous  with  clonic  'convulsions.  It  consists  in  rapid, 
forcible,  and  involuntary  muscular  contraction,  alternating  with  relaxa- 
tion. It  is  distinguished  from  chorea  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a 
more  permanent  state,  and  is  characterized  by  muscular  movements 
which  are  partially  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are  not  so  violent. 

Eclampsia  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  are 
located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  some  are  constitutional.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  temporary 
derangements  of  system  not  sufficiently  severe  to  be  considered  dis- 
eases, and  by  powerful  mental  impressions,  those  of  an  emotional  nature, 
affecting  the  delicate  and  sensitive  nervous  system  of  the  child.  Pa- 
thologists recognize  three  different  forms  of  eclampsia.  The  term 
essential  or  idiopathic  is  used  when  the  convulsions  have  no  appreciable 
anatomical  character,  that  is,  when  there  is  no  apparent  pathological 
state  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  which  gives  rise  to  the  attack.  For 
example,  if  a  child  die  in  convulsions  from  fright,  and  all  the  organs, 
including  the  brain,  are  found  in  their  normal  state,  the  eclampsia  is 
called  idiopathic  or  essential.  If  the  cause  be  disease  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  it  is  termed  symptomatic.  If  eclampsia  arise  from  local 
disease  elsewhere  than  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  from  pneumonia, 
the  term  sympathetic  is  employed.  This  is  in  the  main  a  good  division, 
but  eclampsia  may  be  at  the  same  time  sympathetic  and  symptomatic, 
as  when  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  congestion  of  brain,  which  is  induced 
by  severe  and  frequent  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough. 

Causes. — Eclampsia  occurs  at  any  period  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
but  it  is  much  more  rare  after  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  than 
previously.  Some  children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  It  b 
produced  in  one  by  an  agency  which  in  another  has  no  appreciable 
effect.  There  are  some,  generally  those  of  an  impressible  nervous 
system,  who  are  seized  with  convulsions  whenever  there  is  any  slight 
derangement  in  the  digestive  or  other  organs.  Eclampsia  is  frequent 
in  certain  families.  Thus,  Bouchut  mentions  a  family  of  ten  persons, 
all  of  whom  had  convulsions  in  their  infancy.  One  of  them  married, 
and  had  ten  children,  all  which,  with  one  exception,  had  convulsions. 

The  exciting  causes  of  eclampsia  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  full.  It  is  a  symptom  in  nearly  all  cerebral  diseases.  It  is  produced 
in  the  nursling  by  changes  in  the  milk  with  which  it  is  nourished. 
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These  changes  are  usually  due  to  violent  emotions  of  the  mother,  as 
anger,  fright,  and  grief,  to  the  use  of  acescent  or  indigestible  food,  or 
to  derangement,  temporary  or  permanent,  in  her  health.  Thus,  in  a 
case  related  to  me,  the  catamenia  so  affected  the  milk  that  the  infant 
was  seized  with  eclampsia  at  each  monthly  period.  In  childhood  the 
most  common  cause  of  clonic  convulsions  is  the  presence  of  some  irri- 
tant in  the  primae  viae.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  even  the  mildest,  may  pro- 
duce eclampsia,  especially  when  eaten  unripe  or  taken  in  undue  quan- 
tity. I  have  known  an  infant  to  be  seized  with  convulsions  from  eating 
strawberries,  which  parents  usually  regard  as  harmless,  and  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  protracted  cases  of  eclampsia  which  I  have  witnessed, 
occurred  in  a  child  over  the  age  of  six  years,  from  swallowing,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  parenchymatous  portion  of  an  orange.  Consti- 
pation, worms,  dysentery,  intussusception,  and  painful  dentition  are  also 
causes  which  are  located  in  the  digestive  apparatus.  Inflammation  in 
some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  a  not  infrequent  cause. 
Thus  eclampsia  occurs  occasionally  in  severe  coryza,  in  consequence, 
according  to  some,  of  the  proximity  of  the  inflamed  surface  to  the  brain, 
and  the  consequent  aflSux  of  blood  to  this  organ.  It  is  a  common  com- 
plication also  of  pertussis  and  pneumonia.  It  occurs  often  at  the  com- 
mencement of  two  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  namely,  smallpox  and  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  the  course  of  the  latter  disease. 

Violent  emotions  of  the  child  may  also  cause  eclampsia.  Bouchut 
relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  was  corrected  before  her 
companions,  and  was  so  aflected  by  anger  that  convulsions  ensued. 
Residence  in  close  and  overheated  apartments,  or  in  streets  where  the 
air  is  loade<l  witli  ofiensive  vapors  and  is  stifling,  is  a  predisposing 
cause,  so  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  from  convulsions  in 
the  cities  than  in  the  country. 

In  young  children,  burns,  even  when  not  very  severe,  are  liable  to  ter- 
minate suddenly  in  eclampsia,  succeeded  by  coma  and  death.  Urinary 
calculi,  both  renal  and  vesical,  frequently  produce  the  same  result. 

Such  are  the  more  common  causes  of  eclampsia.  It  is  seen  that 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  predisposing  and  exciting.  An  excitable  or 
impressible  state  of  the  nervous  system  constitutes  the  chief  predispo- 
sition to  the  disease.  Plethora,  or  its  opposite  state,  ansemia,  increases 
the  liability  to  an  attack. 

Premonitory  Stage. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  prodromic 
symptoms,  which  the  experienced  and  careful  physician  can  detect,  so 
as  to  forewarn  friends.  The  child  is  perhaps  more  or  less  drowsy,  and, 
when  disturbed,  fretful.  The  eyes  often  have  a  wild  or  unnatural 
appearance ;  occasionally  they  are  fixed  for  a  moment  on  an  object,  and 
yet  apparently  without  noticing  it.  The  sleep  is  disturbed;  in  some 
there  is  unusual  heat  of  head,  and,  if  old  enough,  complaint  of  head- 
ache. At  times,  especially  if  the  primary  disease  be  febrile  or  inflam- 
matory, there  is  incoherence  of  thought  or  expression,  or  even  actual 
delirium.  In  some  children,  when  eclampsia  is  threatening,  the  thumbs 
are  seen  to  be  carried  across  the  palms.  I  have  observed  this  especially 
during  the  convulsive  cough  of  pertussis.  A  very  important  prognostic 
symptom  is  sudden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.     This  shows 
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that  the  nervous  system  is  profoundly  impressed,  and  but  slight  addi* 
tional  excitation  is  required  to  develop  eclampsia.  This  sudden  starting 
not  infrequently  precedes  the  attack  several  hours,  and  gives  sufficient 
forewarning. 

The  prodromic  symptoms  are  often  disregarded  by  friends  who  do  not 
understand  their  significance.  Even  physicians,  in  the  haste  of  their 
visits,  in  many  instances  do  not  notice  them.  The  symptoms  which 
precede  symptomatic  and  sympathetic  eclampsia,  are,  moreover,  blended 
with  those  of  the  primary  affection,  and  hence  another  reason  wliy  they  are 
frequently  overlooked.  When  the  convulsions  are  about  to  commence, 
the  child  generally  lies  quiet ;  the  eyes  are  open  and  fixed.  If  spoken 
to  or  shaken,  he  takes  no  notice,  and  does  not  speak.  The  direction  of 
the  eyes  is  then  changed ;  often  they  are  turned  up ;  occasionally  there  is 
strabismus.  The  face  may  be  pale  or  flushed,  and  sometimes,  especially 
in  cerebral  diseases,  the  features  present  patches  or  streaks  of  a  flushed 
appearance,  while  around  them  the  natural  color  is  preserved.  Imme- 
diately before  the  spasmodic  movements  the  child  sometimes  utters  a 
piercing  scream,  which  is  probably  involuntary,  though  it  seems  like  a 
supplication  for  help.  The  duration  of  the  prodromic  stage  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  Ciises.  It  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours,  or  even  more  than  a  day. 

Symptoms. — Eclampsia  is  general  or  partial.  K general^  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  eyes,  eyelids,  and  of  all  the  limbs,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  in- 
voluntary contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  The  features  lose 
their  natural  expression  and  arc  distorted ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  out  of 
shape,  often  to  one  side,  by  the  violent  muscular  action ;  the  teeth  are 
pressed  together  by  tonic  contraction  of  the  masseters,  and  may  be  vio- 
lently struck  together,  so  as  to  lacerate  the  tongue,  if  it  protrude,  or  are 
ground  upon  each  other.  Unless  the  attack  be  of  short  duration,  frothy 
saliva,  perhaps  tinged  with  blood  from  the  injured  tongue,  collects  be- 
tween the  lips.  The  eyelids  are  usually  open,  and  in  severe  cases  the 
eyes  are  turned  so  that  the  pupils  are  lost  under  the  upper  eyelids,  or 
the  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  involved  in  the  spasmodic  movements,  so 
that  the  eyeballs  are  forcibly  drawn  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally 
strabismus  occurs.  While  the  features  are  thus  distorted,  the  head  is 
strongly  retracted  or  is  turned  to  one  side ;  the  forearms  are  alternately 
pronated  and  supinated ;  the  tliumbs  and  fingers  are  convulsively  flexed, 
80  that  the  thumbs  lie  across  the  palms  and  are  covered  by  the  fingers ; 
the  great  toe  is  adducted,  the  other  toes  flexed ;  and  the  toes,  as  well  as 
legs,  participate  more  or  less  in  the  spasmodic  movements. 

In  ^enerjd  convulsions,  consciousness  is  usually  lost.  The  head  is 
hot  previously  to  and  during  the  attack — at  least  in  the  first  part  of  it — 
and  the  face  flushed.  In  exceptional  cases,  especially  in  sympathetic 
eclampsia,  the  head  is  cool  and  the  face  pallid.  The  pulse  is  somewhat 
accelemtCil,  us  well  as  the  respiration,  and  the  latter  is  rendered  irreg- 
ular if  the  respiratory  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  larynx,  are  in- 
volved, 0?^  they  generally  are.  The  sphincters  are  relaxed  during  the 
convulsive  attack,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  urine  and  stools  are  passed 
iavoluntarily. 
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Partial  eclampsia  is  more  common  than  the  general  form ;  it  occurs 
in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  including  those  of  the  eve,  of  the  face  and  of 
one  or  both  upper  extremities,  or  of  the  face  and  the  extremities  on  one 
side.  The  spasmodic  movements  may  be  even  limited  to  the  muscles  of 
the  eye,  and  they  often  occur  only  in  these  muscles  and  those  of  the  face. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  does  eclampsia  affect  the  legs  without  affecting  also  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  face.  In  partial  convulsive  attacks,  sensation 
and  consciousness  are  in  some  patients  not  entirely  lost,  but  in  others 
they  are  not  manifested  if  present. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  eclampsia  varies  in  different  cases  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours,  with  an  average  of  not  more  than  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  movements  do  not  often  continue  longer 
than  three  or  four  hours  in  the  severest  cases.  They  are  sometimes 
said  to  last  a  much  longer  time,  even  for  days,  but  in  these  cases  there 
are  intermissions.     Violent  attacks  are  usually  short. 

When  the  convulsion  ends  favorably,  the  spasmodic  movements  become 
less  and  less  strong,  and  finally  cease.  The  child  then  takes  a  deep  in- 
spiration, after  which  it  lies  quiet,  and  the  respiration  remains  regular 
or  moderately  accelerated.  Some  fully  recover  in  a  few  minutes  if  the 
eclampsia  have  been  light  and  the  cause  transient,  and  seem  to  experi- 
ence no  inconvenience  except  soreness  of  the  muscles  and  fatigue. 
Others  soon  recover  consciousness,  and  their  temperature,  respiration, 
and  circulation  become  natural,  but  they  remain  dull  for  a  time,  their 
minds  are  bewildered,  and  they  are  perhaps  unable  to  speak.  In  a  few 
hours  these  untoward  symptoms  pass  away.  In  essential,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia,  if  properly  treated,  and  if 
the  cause  be  recognized  and  removed,  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  con- 
vulsion ;  with  others  it  is  different.  In  many  cases,  especially  of  symp- 
tomatic eclampsia  and  of  sympathetic,  in  which  the  cause  is  grave  and 
persistent,  the  convulsions  return  after  a  variable  period  of  a  few  minutes 
'or  a  few  hours.  Six  or  eight  or  more  convulsions  may  occur  within 
twenty -four  hours.  Rarely  they  occur  several  times  daily  for  several 
consecutive  days,  but  severe  convulsions,  repeated  at  short  intervals  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  usually  end  in  fatal  congestion  of  the 
brain  or  serous  effusion.  I  once  attended  an  infant  about  six  months 
old,  who  had  from  four  to  twelve  convulsions  daily  for  eleven  days, 
caused  probably  by  a  vesical  calculus,  as  there  was  dysuria,  and,  at 
times,  bloody  urine.  Some  days  after  the  convulsions  were  controlled, 
while  we  were  deferring  exploration  of  the  bladder,  death  occurred  sud- 
denly, and  an  autopsy  was  not  permitted.  This  case  will  be  detailed 
elsewhere.  Bouchut  has  witnessed  a  case  of  hooping-cough  in  which 
there  were  daily  convulsions  for  eighteen  days. 

In  severe  eclampsia,  the  respiration  is  so  embarrassed  and  circulation 
BO  retarded  that  congestion  of  various  organs  results.  This  passive  con- 
gestion in  the  respiratory  organs  is  indicated  by  moist  rales  in  the  larynx 
and  bronchial  tubes ;  occurring  in  the  brain,  it  is  indicated  by  profound 
stupor.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  death  may  ,occur  from  the 
cerebral  congestion,  which,  continuing,  is  apt  to  end  in  effusion  of 
serum  or  extravasation  of  blood.  In  these  cases  the  convulsive  move- 
ments cease,  but  there  is  no  return  of  consciousness.     The  child  lies 
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quiet,  as  if  in  sleep,  with  pupils  not  readily  acted  on  by  light,  and  often 
somewhat  dilated ;  gradually  the  limbs  grow  cool  and  the  pulse  feeble, 
and  fatal  coma  supervenes. 

Death  does  not  ordinarily  occur  from  one  attack.  There  are  several 
at  intervals,  during  which  the  stupor  is  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  profound,  till,  finally,  total  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensation 
results,  terminating  in  death.  Apnoea  may  occur  in  the  first  attack, 
ending  life  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  but  in  other  instances  it  does  not 
result  till  after  several  seizures,  when,  at  length,  one  more  violent  than 
the  others  interrupts  the  respiratory  function  and  causes  death. 

Occasionally,  when  life  is  preserved,  there  is  some  permanent  ill-effect 
of  eclampsia.  Bouchutsays:  "The  origin  of  certain  permanent  con- 
tractions which  bring  on  deviation  of  the  head  or  of  other  parts,  retrac- 
tion of  the  limb,  paralysis,  etc.,  must  be  referred  to  the  convulsions  of 
the  muscles.  I  have  seen  several  children  in  whom  torticolhs  had  no 
other  cause.  The  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  strabismus,  irregularity 
of  the  mouth,  severe  contractions  of  the  limbs,  often  depend  on  this 
influence.  These  accidents  are  consequences  of  essential  as  well  as  of 
symptomatic  convulsions.** 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  anatomy  pertaining  to 
eclampsia  is  in  most  cases  twofold :  first,  the  pathological  states  >vhich 
precede  and  cause  the  convulsive  movements;  secondly,  those  which 
result  from  them.  We  have  seen  that  in  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  dis- 
eases which  sustain  a  causative  relation  are  very  numerous;  some  are 
constitutional,  others  local,  and  the  latter  may  have  their  seat  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  economy,  distinct  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In 
some  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  immediate  cause  is  too  active  a 
circulation,  a  state  of  hyperaemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  hyperaemia  may  be  diagnosticated 
in  young  infants  in  whom  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open.  Such  infants, 
seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  or  of  the  lungs, 
often  present  a  full  and  rapid  pulse  and  a  convex  and  forcibly  pulsating 
fontanelle  before  the  eclampsia  begins.  In  other  cases  of  sympathetic 
eclampsia  the  primary  disease  induces  passive  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  this  in  turn  gives  rise  to  convulsions.  Eclampsia  occurring  during 
the  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  affords  an  example.  In  the  contagious 
diseases,  as  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  eclampsia  is  doubtless  often 
produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  specific  virus  on  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  Therefore,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  eclampsia 
due  to  diseases  not  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system — in  other 
words,  of  sympathetic  eclampsia^ — the  primary  disease  induces  a  patho- 
logical state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  of  the  blood  which  circulates 
through  them,  which  state  immediately  precedes  and  accompanies  the 
convulsions. 

In  other  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  convulsive  movements 
are  produced  by  the  primary  disease  acting  directly  on  the  nervous 
system,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  causing  any  appre- 
ciabla  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus  Barrier 
relates  three  fatal  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  in  pneumonia,  in  none 
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of  which  was  there  anything  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes. 

The  pathological  state  preceding  symptomatic  eclampsia  differs  in 
different  cases,  since  convulsions  occur  in  almost  every  disease  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  form  of 
eclampsia  may  be  active  or  passive  cerebral  congestion,  with  or  with- 
out effusion ;  it  may  be  compression  of  the  brain  from  various  causes ; 
it  may  be  a  deficiency  as  well  as  excess  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

In  essential  eclampsia  the  cause  sometimes  produces  congestion  of 
the  brain  prior  to  the  convulsive  seizure.  In  other  cases,  as  when  con- 
vulsions occur  immediately  from  the  effect  of  anger  or  fright,  there  is 
no  appreciable  change  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  centres  previously  to 
the  attack. 

Again,  eclampsia,  especially  when  severe  and  protracted,  and  when 
occurring  in  successive  attacks,  may  be  the  cause  of  certain  lesions. 
It  produces  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and  perhaps  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes  if  the  congestion  be  great,  there  is  also 
escape  of  serum  from  the  distended  capillaries,  and  the  fibrin  in  the 
larger  vessels,  as  the  sinuses,  may  coagulate. 

Ths  congestion  resulting  from  eclampsia  may  give  rise  to  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  and  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  this  accident  occur,  there 
is  often  paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  one  side,  permanently  or 
gradually  disappearing. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cerebral  congestion  precedes 
the  eclampsia  or  is  its  result ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  precedes 
and  operates  as  a  cause,  it  is  no  doubt  increased  during  the  convulsive 
period.  The  spasmodic  muscular  action,  by  rendering  respiration 
irregular  and  imperfect,  also  leads  to  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  some- 
times of  the  abdominal  organs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  for  which  there  is  danger  of  mis- 
taking eclampsia  is  epilepsy,  but  the  diagnosis  can  ordinarily  be  made 
by  recollecting  the  following  facts :  Eclampsia  is  most  common  in 
infancy.  If  it  occur  after  the  age  of  three  years  there  is  some  manifest 
exciting  cause,  which  renders  the  child  seriously  sick  independently  of 
the  convulsions,  and  prior  also  to  their  occurrence.  Eclampsia  very 
seldom  occurs  in  one  who  has  reached  the  age  of  three  years,  even  witn 
a  strong  predisposing  cause,  unless  he  have  been  subject  to  it  during 
the  period  of  infancy,  as  shown  by  his  history.  On  the  other  hand,  epi- 
lepsy rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  three  years.  The  first  attacks  of 
it  are  very  often  mild,  the  petit  mal  of  writers,  but  in  other  cases  they 
are  tolerably  severe  from  the  first,  but  whether  mild  or  severe,  they 
occur  with  no  previous  or  coexisting  sickness,  and  with  little  or  no 
warning. 

Having  seen  a  considerable  number  of  epileptic  children  in  the 
Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  during  the  last  ten  years,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  how  few  had  eclampsia  when  infants.  It 
was  exceptionally  the  case  that  a  child  having  epileptic  attacks  com- 
mencing as  ordinarily  they  did,  between  the  third  and  tenth  years,  gave 
the  history  of  infantile  eclampsia,  and  yet  the  convulsive  movements  in 
the  two  diseases  seem  to  be  identical.     I  cannot  agree  with  some  that 
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the  phenomena  in  eclampsia  and  epilepsy  differ,  except  as  the  causes  of 
eclampsia  produce  certain  concomitant  symptoms,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  spasmodic  muscular  movements  proceed  from 
an  irritation  of  the  same  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  to  wit,  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Writers  like  Niemeyer  have  given  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  spasmodic  muscular  movements  are  produced  by  functional 
disturbance  of  this  part  of  the  nervous  centre.  I  may  state  the  follow- 
ing,  to  which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  alluded.  If  the  exposed 
medulla  of  an  acephalous  monster  be  pressed  or  pinched,  convulsions  like 
those  of  eclampsia  and  epilepsy  result.  These  two  diseases,  therefore, 
have  a  close  resemblance  anatomically  and  clinically,  but  by  attention  to 
the  above  facts  they  can  ordinarily  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  form  of  eclampsia,  whether  essen- 
tial, symptomatic,  or  sympathetic — in  other  words,  to  determine  the 
cause — till  after  the  convulsions  cease.  This  is  especially  true  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  physician  is  not  summoned  till  the  convulsive 
movements  begin,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  act  promptly,  with 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  child's  previous  history.  If  there  be  an 
obvious  antecedent  disease,  as  hooping-cough  or  meningitis,  the  cause  is 
apparent ;  but  if  the  previous  health  have  been  good,  or  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, it  may  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  visit  or  examination 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  seat  and  character  of  the  cause.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  suddenly  in  a  state  of  previous 
good  health,  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  intestines,  but  sudden  and  unex- 
pected attacks  may  be  due  to  the  commencement  of  some  inflammatory 
affection,  as. pneumonia,  or  of  a  febrile  disease,  as  smallpox.  Unless  the 
eclampsia  be  speedily  fatal,  the  physician,  if  he  examine  carefully,  will, 
in  most  cases,  soon  be  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and 
diagnosticate  the  form  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — Symptomatic  eclampsia  is  always  serious.  If  it  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  cerebral  disease,  it  indicates  the  approach  of  death, 
but  if  at  the  commencement,  some  may  recover.  Its  recurrence,  what- 
ever the  cerebral  disease,  is  an  almost  certain  prognostic  of  deatli. 

In  idiopathic  or  essential  convulsions  the  prognosis  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  and  on  the  age,  strength,  and  previous  condition 
of  the  child.  If  there  be  predisposing  or  cooperating  causes,  as  a  nen^ous 
or  excitable  temperament,  or  dentition,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable 
than  when  such  causes  are  absent. 

In  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  prognosis  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  primary  disease,  and  often  according  to  the  stage  of 
that  disease.  If  convulsions  occur  at  the  commencement  of  an  eruptive 
fever,  they  generally  subside  without  untoward  symptoms,  and  the  fever 
pursues  a  favorable  course.  Eclampsia,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  is  premonitory  of  a  fatal  result.  I  have  not  yet  known  a 
patient  with  scarlet  fever  recover  who  had  convulsions  after  the  rash 
had  covered  the  body,  and  experienced  physicians  of  this  city  tell  mc 
that  their  observations  correspond  with  mine.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  how- 
ever, relates  one  favorable  case.  If  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia  be 
located  in  or  upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  a  majority  recover  with  judi- 
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ciou3  treatment.  In  convulsions  consequent  on  pneumonia  or  a  bum, 
more  die  than  recover. 

The  prognosis  in  eclampsia  is  more  favorable  if  the  parallelism  of  the 
eyes  be  retained,  the  pupils  remain  sensitive  to  light,  and  consciousness 
soon  return.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  predicted,  if,  after  the  convul- 
sion, the  child  remain  stupid,  without  any  evidence  of  returning  con- 
sciousness, and  the  pupils  do  not  respond  to  light. 

Treatment. — Fortunately,  inasmuch  as  the  physician  is  often  re- 
quired to  treat  eclampsia  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  the  same  measures 
are  demanded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  form 
be  essential,  symptomatic,  or  sympathetic.  As  early  as  possible  in  the 
attack  the  feet  should  be  placed  in  hot  water  to  which  mustard  is  added, 
or,  if  it  can  be  procured  with  little  delay,  a  general  warm  bath  may  be 
used  in  its  place.  This  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
promotes  muscular  relaxation,  while  it  also  produces  derivation  of  blood 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  is,  therefore,  useful,  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  active  or  passive  congestion  precedes  the  eclampsia ;  it  is 
also  useful  as  a  preventive  of  passive  congestion  and  consequent  oedema 
of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  other  organs,  which  are  the  most  serious  results 
of  eclampsia.  It  should  be  continued  from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  attack ;  at  the 
same  time  cold  applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  until  its  tem- 
perature, which  is  usually  increased,  is  reduced.  The  application  of 
cloths  placed  upon  ice  or  frequently  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  is  the 
most  convenient  and  ready  mode  of  employing  this  agent.  Cold  thus 
employed  acts  promptly  in  contracting  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and 
meninges,  and  diminishing  the  cerebral  congestion.  It  tends,  therefore, 
to  remove  one  of  the  chief  dangers. 

Cold  applications  are  also  useful  for  reducing  an  elevated  temperature, 
if  it  be  present.  In  most  cases  of  eclampsia,  if  the  temperature  reach 
103*^,  the  necessity  for  its  reduction  is  urgent,  and  the  cloths  or  India- 
rubber  bag  containing  ice  should  be  applied  not  only  upon  the  head, 
but  also  along  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  over  the  great  vessels 
of  the  neck. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  convulsive  attacks  originate  in  the  condition 
of  the  intestines,  either  solely  or  in  part,  it  is  advisable  to  prescribe  an 
aperient  unless  there  be  previous  diarrhoea. 

The  common  enema  of  soap  and  water  will  usually  produce  a  free  and 
speedy  evacuation,  and  will  sometimes  disclose  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia 
in  the  expulsion  of  seeds  or  other  indigestible  substances  or  scybala.  A 
cathartic  is  also  often  required,  especially  if  the  enema  fail  to  produce 
sufficient  evacuations.  In  those  that  are  robust,  and  especially  in  those 
beyond  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  calomel  is  an  excellent  purgative, 
is  easily  given,  and  is  prompt  in  its  action.  If  the  symptoms  indicate 
intestinal  inflammation,  the  milder  purgatives,  as  castor  oil,  are  prefera- 
ble, as  they  also  are  in  young  or  feeble  children.  If  the  recent  ingesta 
of  the  patient  consisted  of  fruit  or  of  substances  of  an  indigestible  char- 
acter, an  emetic  is  appropriate ;  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ipecac- 
uanha, repeated  if  necessary  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  may  be  given 
to  a  young  child,  or  this  syrup  mixed  with  the  syrup,  scillae  compositus 
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to  one  older  and  more  robust.  Aside  frdm  the  ejection  of  the  offend 
ing  substance  which  it  produces,  an  emetic  has  some  effect  in  con. 
trolling  the  convulsive  movements.  But  the  cases  are  rare  in  whid 
emetics  are  indicated. 

In  addition  to  the  local  measures  mentioned  above,  and  measures  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  digestive  canal  of  any  offending  substance,  a  8afe 
medicinal  agent  which  will  act  promptly  in  relieving  the  convulsions  \s 
urgently  demanded,  since  eclampsia,  if  severe  and  protracted,  involves 
great  danger.  Fortunately  such  agents  have  been  lately  introduced  into 
therapeutics,  namely,  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodmra,  and  hydrate 
of  chloral.  The^e  agents,  while  they  are  effectual,  are  safe,  and,  there- 
fore, their  use  has  supplanted  that  of  the  antispasmodics,  asafoetida, 
valerian,  lavender,  and  chloroform,  formerly  employed;  not  one  of  which, 
except  chloroform,  exerts  any  direct  controlling  influence  over  the  con- 
vulsions, and  chloroform  is  a  dangerous  remedy  unless  used  sparingly. 

The  bromide  of  potassium,  which  I  prefer,  should  be  given  every  ten 
minutes,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  till  the  convulsions  cease,  in  doses  of 
three  grains  to  a  child  of  one  year,  and  of  four  or  five  grains  to  a  child 
of  two  or  three  years.  When  the  convulsions  cease,  the  interval  between 
the  doses  should  be  lengthened.  In  one  instance  in  my  practice  an 
infant  of  eighteen  months  was  suddenly  seized  with  eclampsia,  and  the 
mother  in  her  fright  mistaking  the  directions,  gave  thirty  grains  of 
bromide  at  one  dose.  Two  hours  after^vard,  when  I  was  able  to  attend, 
I  found  that  the  convulsions  had  ceased  at  once,  and  that  the  patient 
was  playful.  Such  cases  show  the  innocuousness  of  a  large  dose  of  the 
bromide,  and  the  safety  in  administering  the  medicinal  dose  oflen. 

In  severe  cases  the  bromide  does  not  always  act  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness and  power.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  should  then  be  employed, 
given  by  the  mouth  or  dissolved  in  two  or  three  drachms  of  water,  and 
given  with  a  small  glass  or  gutta-percha  syringe  per  rectum.  If  used 
in  sufficient  quantity  per  rectum,  and  retained  by  pressure  with  a 
napkin,  it  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  will  usually,  in  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  control  the  movements.  For  a  child  of  one  year  I 
employ  about  two  grains,  and  for  one  of  four  years  four  grains,  given 
by  the  mouth,  or  double  this  quantity  given  per  rectum.  With  the 
use  of  the  measures  indicated  above,  eclampsia  is,  in  my  practice, 
much  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  in  former  years.  Unless  the 
cause  be  such  that  recovery  is  impossible  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  convulsions  will  soon  cease  with  these  measures.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  effect  of  the  chloral  enema.  In  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  the  convulsive  movements  cease  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  a 
moment  later  in  those  of  the  arms,  and  lastly  in  those  of  the  lower 
extremities. 

But  additional  treatment  may  be  required,  according  to  the  path- 
ological state  which  h.os  brought  on  the  eclampsia.  If  it  be  an  eruptive 
fever,  as  scarlatina,  and  the  eruption  have  receded,  active  rcvulsiTf 
measures,  as  hot  mustard  baths,  are  required ;  if  in  dysentery,  or  other 
mternal  inflammation,  the  flaxseed  and  mustard  poultice  should  be  ap- 
plied over  the  parts  affected. 

In  those  dangerous  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
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continue  after  the  eclampsia  ceases,  additional  treatment  is  required. 
The  child  remains  drowsy,  does  not  sp^ak,  or  apparently  suflFer  in  any 
way,  aad  the  pupils  act  less  readily  tiian  in  health.  If  this  condition 
remain  after  the  lapie  of  a  fc»w  hours,  there  is  probably  serous  eftusion. 
All  attacks  of  cilampsia,  unless  the  mildest,  are  followed  by  a  period 
of  drowsiness,  but  the  persistence  of  it,  with  symptoms  which  indicate 
hypeneraia,  with  perhaps  effusion  within  the  cranium,  calls  for  the  em- 
ployra3nt  of  additional  measures.  Vesication  by  cantharidal  collodion 
should  then  be  pn^duced  behind  the  ears,  mild  revulsives  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  the  head  kept  cool,  the  bowels  open,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
a  diuretic  like  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  enjoined  in  reference  to  the  hygienic  man- 
agement of  those  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia.  The  diet  should  be 
nutritious,  but  bland,  and  all  causes  of  excitement  be  studiously  avoided. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TETANUS  INFANTUM. 

Tetanus  or  trismus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  diseases  of  in- 
fancy. It  is  first,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  fatal  mala- 
dies. It  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  robust  as  well  as 
feeble,  almost  certainly  destroying  life  within  a  few  hours  under  modes 
of  treatment  heretofore  employed.  It  is  more  frequent  in  some  locali- 
ties and  conditions  of  life  than  in  others.  In  New  York  it  is  more 
common  than  tetanus  at  any  other  age,  or,  indeed,  in  all  other  ages, 
since  the  mortuary  statistics  of  this  city  exhibit  a  larger  number  of 
deaths  from  this  disease  in  the  first  year  of  life  than  subsequently. 
Infantile  tetanus  occurs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  newborn. 

Interesting  and  important  as  is  tetanus  infantum,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  much  more  limited  and  imperfect  than 
it  should  be,  when  we  consider  what  great  advancement  has  been  made 
in  pathological  inquiries  during  the  present  century.  Our  information 
in  reference  to  its  causation,  symptoms,  and  proper  treatment  is  not 
much  in  advance  of  that  of  M.  Dazille,  or  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  whc 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Did  we  better  understand  the  pathology  of  diseases  in  the  newborn, 
or  could  we  more  accurately  ascertain  the  condition  of  organs  at  this 
age,  doubtless  we  should  occasionally  consider  those  phenomena  which 
We  now  designate  as  a  disease  per  «e,  under  the  title  tetanus,  as  symp- 
toms of  some  other  affection.  But  as  tetanic  rigidity  and  spasms  in 
the  newborn  occur  so  abruptly,  masking  all  other  symptoms,  and  ordi- 
narily ending  in  death,  without  our  knowing  certainly  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  antecedent  disease,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should 
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recognize  the  state  in  which  such  muscular  rigidity  occurs  with  sucb  a 
rapid  result  as  an  independent  affection.  This  explanation  is  required 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  added  to  the  accompanying  table  one  case 
from  Billard,  which  this  observer  relates  under  the  head  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis. In  this  case,  an  infant  three  days  old  was  attacked  with  con- 
vulsions. "  His  limbs  were  rigid  and  violently  bent ;  the  muscles  of 
the  face  were  in  a  continual  state  of  contraction."  On  the  followin«T 
day  "  the  convulsions  continued ;  .  .  .  the  body  remained  rigid, 
and  the  vertebral  column,  which  the  weight  of  the  trunk  will  cause  to 
bend  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  young  infant,  remained  straight  and 
immovable  whenever  the  child  was  raised."  At  the  autopsy,  in  ad- 
dition to  meningeal  apoplexy,  which  is  often  present  in  those  who  die 
of  tetanus  infantum,  a  thick  pellicular  exudation  was  found  upon  the 
spinal  arachnoid.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strict  accordance  of  the  symp- 
toms and  history  of  this  case  with  those  which  other  observers  describe 
as  examples  of  tetanus  infantum  ;  moreover,  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
including  this  case  in  our  statistics,  certain  observers,  as  we  shall  see, 
have  reported  epidemics  of  tetanus  in  which  meningitis  was  the  principal 
lesion. 

Fatal  Cases. 

Case     1.  Male ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  sixty  hours.    Labatt, 

Edin.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  April,  1819. 
"       2.  Female ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  forty  hours.    Ibid. 
"       3.  Taken  when  five  days  old ;  lived  fifty  hours.     Ibid, 
"       4.  Taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid, 
"      5.  Male ;   taken  when  two  days  old ;   lived  two  daya     Billard, 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children^  Stewart's  trans.,  p.  477. 
"       6.  Male ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  two  days,     Romberg^ 
"      7.  Male ;  taken  when  six  days  old ;  lived  ninety-three  hours.    Dr. 

Imlach,  Month,  Jour,  of  Med,  Set.,  Aug.  1850. 
**       8.  Female ;  taken  at  five  days ;  lived  four  days.     Caleb  Woodworth, 

M.D.,  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour.,  Dec.  13,  1831. 
"       9.  Negro ;  taken  at  seven  diys ;  lived  twentv-four  hours.    P.  C. 

Gaillard,  M.D.,  South,  Jour,  of  Med,  and' Phar,,  Sept  1846. 
"     10.  Male ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  one  day.    Augustus 

Eberle,  M.D.,  Mmouri  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1847. 
"     11.  Taken  when  seven  days  old.     D.  B.  Nailer,  N,  O,  Med,  Jmr,, 

Nov.  1846. 
"     12.  Male;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  one  day.    JV.  0,  Med, 

and  Surg,  Jour,,  May,  1853. 
"     13.  Negro ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  three  days.    Robert 

H.  Chinn,  M.D.,  N,  0.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour, 
"     14.  Taken  when  two  days  old ;  died  in  four  hours  aft«r  the  doctor's 

visit.     Ibid, 
"     15.  Taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     C.  H.  Cleaveland, 

New  Jersey  Med,  Eep,,  April,  1852. 
"     16.  Negro ;  taken  when  seven  days  old  ;  death  finally.     Greenville 

Dowell,  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Sci.,  Jan.  1863. 
•*     17.  Taken  when  twelve  days  old ;  lived  one  day,     Thomas  C.  Boe- 

well,  communicated  to  Dr.  Sims,  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med,  &kf 

1846. 
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Case  18.  Taken  when  about  five  days  old ;  died  at  about  the  age  of  nine 
days.     B.  K.  Jones.     Ibid, 
"     19.  Taken  at  or  soon  alter  birth ;  lived  two  days.     Dr.  Sims,  Amer, 

Jour,  of  Med,  JSci,,  April,  1846. 
"    20.  Taken  at  the  age  of  six  days ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid, 
"    21.  Taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid, 
•'    22.  Male ;    taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;   died  in  three  hours. 

Communicated  to  the  writer. 
"    23.  Taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  hours ;  lived  two  days.     Communi- 
cated to  the  writer. 
"    24.  Female;  taken  when  seven  days  old;   lived  forty-five  hours. 

The  writer. 
•*    25.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  days ;  lived  about  forty-eight 

hours.     Ibid, 
**    26.  Female  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  lived  three  days.    Ibid, 
"    27.  Female  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  five  days ;  lived  three  days.    Ibid, 
"    28.  Female ;  taken  when  four  days  old ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid. 
"    29.  Taken  when  six  days  old  ;  died  next  day.     Ibid, 
"     30.  Taken  when  five  days  old ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     Ibid, 
"    31.  Taken  when  eight  days  old ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid, 
"    32.  Male ;  taken  when  five  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid, 

Favorable  Cases. 

Case  1.  Negro ;  female ;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  recovered  in  a  few 
days.  Kobert  S.  Baily,  Charleston  Med,  Jour,  and  Bev,,  Nov. 
1848. 

"  2.  Negro ;  taken  at  eleven  days ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  W. 
B.  Lindsay,  N.  0.  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  1846. 

**  3.  Negro ;  taken  when  ten  days  old ;  recovered  in  thirty-one  days. 
P.  C.  Gaillard,  Charleston  Med.  Jour,  and  Rev.,  Nov.  1853. 

"  4.  Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  recovered  in  twenty-eight 
days.     Ibid. 

"  5.  Negro;  taken  at  seven  days;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  Au- 
gustus Eberle,  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1847. 

"  6.  Taken  when  eight  days  old  ;  recovered  in  four  weeks.  Furlong, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Jan.  1830. 

"  7.  Taken  at  the  age  of  one  week ;  recovered  in  two  days.  Dr. 
Sims,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Set.,  April,  1846. 

**  8.  Female;  takenat  the  age  of  three  days;  recovered  in  five  weeks. 
The  writer. 

Period  of  Commencement. — Finckh,'  who  saw  cases  of  tetanus  of 
the  newborn  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  states  that  it  began  in  one  case 
on  the  second  day  after  birth,  in  eight  on  the  fifth,  and  in  seven  on  the 
seventh. 

Professor  Cederschjold,  of  Stockholm,  treated  forty-two  cases  in  hos- 
pital practice  in  1834,  and  in  these  cases  it  usually  commenced  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  six  days.  Copland^  says  that  it  generally  com- 
mences in  the  first  seven  or  nine  days  after  birth,  and  mrely  later  than 
the  fourteenth.  Romberg  states  that  it  commences  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  days.     In  two  hundred  cases  observed  by  Reicke,  in  Stutt- 

*  Hecker's  Annalen,  vol.  iii.,  No.  8,  p.  304.  •  Medical  Dictionary. 
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gart,  in  the  course  of  forty-two  years,  it  was  never  found  to  commence 
before  the  fifth,  rarely  after  the  ninth,  and  never  after  the  eleventh  day, 
Schneider  says  that  the  disease  occurs  ofkenest  between  the  second  and 
seventh,  and  rarely  after  the  ninth  day.  In  six  cases  reported  by  Dr. 
C.  Levy,  of  Copenhagen,  it  began  in  two  on  the  third  day,  in  two  on 
the  fifth,  and  in  two  on  the  sixth.  Dr.  Greenville  Dowell,  who  has 
seen  much  of  tetanus  infantum  among  the  negroes  in  Mississippi  and 
Texas,  says  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  on  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
days  after  birth.  In  the  forty  cases  embraced  in  the  above  table,  the 
disease  began  as  follows: 

Age.  Cmm. 

Under  two  days 2 

Two  days 1 

Three  days 9 

Four  days 2 

Five  daya 6 

Six  days 8 

Seven  days 8 

Eight  days 6 

Ten  days 1 

Eleven  days 1 

Twelve  days 1 

Very  rarely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tetanus  begins  at  or  so  soon 
after  birth,  that  it  may  properly  be  called  congenital. 

Frequency  in  Certain  Localities. — Tetanus  infantum  occurs 
probably  in  all  countries,  but  it  does  not  greatlv  increase  the  mortahty 
except  in  certain  localities.  Some  of  the  British  and  Continental 
physicians,  whose  observations  of  disease  have  been  ample,  confess  that 
they  have  seen  so  few  cases  that  they  have  almost  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  this  malady.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  or  have  been, 
places  in  every  zone  where  it  is  or  has  been  so  prevalent  as  to  check  sen- 
sibly the  increase  of  population.  The  attention  of  the  profession,  more 
than  a  half  century  since,  was  directed  to  the  prevalence  of  tetanus  in 
the  Island  of  Heimacy,  off  the  coast  of  Iceland.  On  this  island  scarcely 
an  infant  escaped,  while  on  the  mainland  scarcely  one  was  affected. 
Heimacy,  the  product  of  volcanic  action,  of  small  extent  and  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation,  supports  a  scanty  population.  The  inhabit^ints 
live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  are  filthy  and 
degraded  in  their  habits.  About  the  year  1810,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment deputed  the  landphysicus  of  Iceland  to  visit  Heimacy,  and  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  disease  which  was  so  destructive  to  the  infants. 
Although  this  gentleman,  from  his  brief  stay,  saw  no  case  himself,  he 
obtained  interesting  particulars  in  reference  to  the  disease  from  the 
priests  and  parents.  At  this  time  scarcely  an  infant  escaped.  Again, 
according  to  Dr.  Schleisner,  whose  report  in  reference  to  the  same 
locality  was  published  forty  years  later,  tetanus  was  still  the  most  fatal 
of  all  infantile  maladies. 

Tetanus  infantum  is  also  represented  as  very  fatal  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Kilda,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.     In  the  temperate  regions  of 


*  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1868. 
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America  and  Europe  cases  are  not  frequent,  except  occasionally  in  the 
poor  quarters  of  cities,  in  foundling  hospitals,  and  rarely  in  country 
towns  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  occurrence.  The 
records  of  the  Dublin,  Stuttgart,  and  Stockholm  lying-in  asylums  fur- 
nish many  cases.  In  the  town  of  Fulda,  Germany,  in  1802,  Dr. 
Schneider  saw  six  cases  in  fourteen  days,  while  a  midwife  in  the  same 
place  stated  that  she  had  seen  more  than  sixty  in  nine  years. 

Bat  the  greatest  mortality  from  tetanus  infantum  is  in  the  warm 
climates,  bom  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  equatorial  regions 
of  South  America,  and  in  the  islands  of  Minorca  and  !Bourbon,  it  has, 
in  many  localities,  been  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  in&ntile  maladies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  United  States 
the  victims  are  chiefly  negro  infants.  L.  S.  Grier,  *  M.D.,  of  Mississippi, 
says :  "  The  first  form  of  disease  which  assails  the  negro  among  us  is 
trismus.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  alone  is  very  great.  No  sta- 
tistical record,  we  suppose,  has  ever  been  attempted,  but  from  our  indi- 
vidual experience  we  are  almost  willing  to  afiSrm  that  it  decimates  the 
African  race  upon  our  plantations  within  the  first  week  of  independent 
existence.  We  have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which,  of  the 
births  for  one  year,  one-half  became  the  victims  of  this  disease,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  care  on  the  part  of  both 
planter  and  physician.  Other  places  are  more  fortunate,  but  all  sufier 
more  or  less ;  and  the  planter  who  escapes  a  year  without  having  to 
record  a  case  of  trismus  nascentium  may  congratulate  himself  on  being 
more  favored  than  his  neighbors,  and  prepare  himself  for  his  own  allot- 
ment, which  is  surely  and  speedily  to  arrive.**  Dr.  Wooten ^  says :  "It 
is  a  disease  of  fatal  frequency  on  the  cotton  plantations  in  this  section  of 
Alabama.'*     He  has,  however,  never  seen  a  white  child  affected  with  it. 

While  tetanus  infantum  prevails  in  regions  wide  apart,  and  present- 
ing very  diverse  climatic  conditions,  there  is  a  similarity  as  regards  the 
personal  and  domiciliary  habits  of  the  people  who  suffer  most  from  its 
occurrence.  It  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  are  filthy  and  degraded 
in  their  habits,  who  live,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  in  neglect^  of 
sanitary  requirements.     This  fact  aids  us  in  an  understanding  of  the — 

Causes. — That  uncleanliness  and  impure  air  are  causes  of  tetanus 
is  as  fully  demonstrated  as  most  facts  in  the  etiology  of  diseases.  The 
attention  of  the  profession  was  forcibly  directed  to  this  cause  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Clarke  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1789. 
This  physician  was  in  charge  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Asylum,  and  had 
rightly  concluded  that  the  mortality  among  the  newborn  infants  was 
due  to  imperfect  ventilation.  Through  his  advice,  apertures,  twenty- 
four  inches  by  six,  were  made  in  the  ceiling  of  each  ward ;  three  holes, 
an  inch  in  diameter,  were  bored  in  each  window  frame  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  doors  leading  into  the  gallery  were  also  perforated  with  sixteen 
one-inch  apertures,  and  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced.  The  results 
of  these  simple  sanitary  regulations  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Clarke's  owd 

»  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  May,  1864. 
«  Ibid.,  May,  lt46. 
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statement.  He  says :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1782,  of  17,650 
infants  born  alive  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  this  city,  2944  had  died 
within  the  first  fortnight,  that  is,  nearly  every  sixth  cbdld.**  The  dis- 
ease in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  was  tetanus.  After  the  wards 
were  better  ventilated,  namely,  from  1782  till  the  time  of  the  prepara- 
tion  of  Dr.  Clarke's  paper,  8033  children  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and 
only  419  in  all  had  died,  or  about  one  in  nineteen.  So  impressed  was 
Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  who  at  a  later  period  had  charge  of  the  same 
asylum,  with  the  belief  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  discovered  the  true  cause, 
and  had  been  able  in  great  measure  to  prevent  it,  that  he  enthusias- 
tically writes :  "  If  we  except  Dr.  Jenner,  I  know  of  no  physician 
who  has  so  far  benefited  his  species,  making  the  actual  calculation  of 
human  life  saved  the  criterion  of  his  improvements/*  The  cases  occur- 
ring in  my  own  practice  have  almost  all  been  in  tenement-houses,  where 
habits  of  cleanliness  are  not  observed,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen,  in  the 
practice  of  others,  nor  heard  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  better  class 
of  domiciles.  The  statements  of  physicians  in  the  Southern  States,  who 
speak  from  extensive  observation  among  negroes,  are  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  in  great  measure  due  to  undean- 
liness  and  lack  of  pure  air. 

Dr.  Greenville  Dowell,  of  Texas,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace 
tetanus  infantum  to  the  bedclothes,  saturated  with  excrementitious  mat- 
ters, which  are  found  in  the  negro  cabins.  In  a  paper  published  by 
Prof.  John  M.  Watson,*  the  frequency  of  this  disease  among  negroes 
is  accounted  for  as  follows : 

'*  When  called  to  see  their  children,  we  find  their  clothes  wet  around 
their  hips,  and  often  up  to  their  armpits,  with  urine.  .  .  .  The 
child  is  thus  presented  to  us,  when,  on  examination,  we  find  the  um- 
bilical dressings  not  only  wet  with  urine,  but  soiled,  likewise,  with  feces, 
freely  giving  off  an  offensive  urinous  and  fecal  odor,  combined  at  times 
with  a  gangrenous  fetor  arising  from  the  decomposition,  not  desiccation, 
of  the  cord." 

Another  cause  is  believed  to  be  some  irritation  in  the  intestines,  as 
from  retained  meconium.  Observers  in  the  Southern  States  and  else- 
where occasionally  mention  this  as  a  cause.  In  one  case  treated  by 
myself,  there  was  obstinate  constipation  immediately  before  the  attack, 
and  in  another  diarrhoea  preceded,  and  was  the  only  apparent  cause. 

In  certain  cases  the  assignable  cause  is  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  or  to 
a  variable  temperature,  which,  it  is  known,  occasionally  causes  tetanus 
in  the  adult.  Prof  Cederschjold  attributed  the  epiaemic  which  he 
observed  in  Stockholm  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  hot 
weather  in  May,  to  frosty  in  June.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  P.  C. 
Gaillard,^  the  disease  commenced  as  follows  :  The  nurse  came  in  with 
wet  apron  and  clothes,  in  the  evening ;  a  short  time  after  she  had  taken 
the  child  into  her  lap,  it  sneezed  violently  two  or  three  times.  At  10 
p.  M.  tetanus  began.  In  certain  localities  on  the  continent,  where 
there   are   no    parish   churches,  the  frequent  occurrence   of  tetanus 

*  Nashville  Journ.  of  M«d.  and  Surg.,  June.  1861. 

*  Southern  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Pharmacy,  Sept.  1846. 
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has  been  attributed  by  physicians  to  the  practice  of  carrying  infants 
to  a  distance  to  be  christened,  thus  exposing  them  to  winds.  In  this 
city  I  have  observed  tetanus  after  a  similar  exposure.  Tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  weather  in  the  production  of  tetanus  of  the  newborn  is  also 
shown  by  facts  observed  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital.  In  an  aggregate 
of  twenty-five  cases  treated  in  that  institution,  all  but  three  occurred  in 
the  cold  months.  In  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  at  a  hamlet  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  dense  forests,  tetanus  attacked  only  one  in  every 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  infants.  After  a  great  part  of  the  forests  had 
been  cut  down,  so  as  to  allow  access  to  the  cold  sea  winds,  almost  all 
the  newborn  infants  fell  victims  to  tetanus.     {Insel,  Cayenne.) 

Hein  relates  that  a  citizen  of  Berlin  lost,  successively,  two  children 
with  tetanus  soon  after  birth.  When  the  second  child  fell  ill  he  ob- 
served that  its  cradle  was  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  At  the  third 
accouchement  the  position  of  the  cradle  was  changed  and  the  infant 
escaped.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  cause 
of  the  disease.  According  to  Sauvages,  "  Hie  morbus  hieme  et  cum 
aura  humidS  ssepius  advenit  quam  sicca  sestate."^ 

The  causes  of  infantile  tetanus  enumerated  above  may  be  proximate 
or  remote,  may  produce  the  disease  by  their  direct  effect  on  the  system 
or  indirectly  by  causing  a  pathological  state  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
development  of  the  disease.  There  are  other  direct  causes,  namely, 
organic  affections.  In  the  bodies  of  the  newborn  who  die  of  tetanus, 
lesions  are  observed  which  doubtless  result  from  the  spasms.  Again, 
others  are  found  which,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be  a  result,  and 
which,  being  observed  in  different  cases,  are  to  be  regarded  as  causes. 
The  most  frequent  of  such  lesions  is  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or 
umbilical  vessels. 

Mo.schion,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  stated 
in   writin^Ts  still  extant  that  sta^^nant  blood  in  the  umbilical  vessels 

O  JO 

sometimes  produced  dangerous  disease  in  the  newborn  infant,  and  it  is 
supposed,  though  this  is  doubtful,  that  he  referred  to  tetanus.  In 
modern  times  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  more  particularly 
directed  to  this  cause  by  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Colles.*  The  obser- 
vations contained  in  this  paper  were  made  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital  during  a  period  of  five  years.  In  each  of  these  years  he 
witnessed  from  three  to  five  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  of 
infantile  tetanus,  and  the  lesions,  he  states,  were  in  all  much  alike,  as 
follows:  The  floor  of  the  umbilical  fossa  was  lined  by  a  membrane 
apparently  formed  by  suppurative  inflammation,  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  fossa  was  a  large  papilla.  This  papilla  consisted  of  a  soft  yellow 
substance,  apparently  the  product  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  cases 
the  umbilical  vessels  were  in  contact  with  this  substance  and  were  per- 
vious. In  a  few  instances  superficial  ulcerations  were  found  near  the 
mouth  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  occasionally  the  skin  surrounding  the 
umbilicus  was  raised.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  vein  was  highly 
vascular,  often  not  to  a  greater  distance  than  an  inch  above  the  umbili- 

1  Nosol.  Method,  vol.  i.  p.  631. 

'  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1818. 
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CU8,  but  sometimes  as  far  as  the  fissure  of  the  liver.  The  peritoneum 
in  the  course  of  the  umbilical  arteries  presented  the  inflammatory  ap- 
pearance in  still  greater  degree,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  sides  of  the 
bladder.  The  connective  tissue  lying  along  the  arteries  and  urachus 
anteriorly  was  loaded  with  a  yellow  watery  fluid.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  umbilical  vein  waa  not  inflamed,  but  its  coats,  in  general,  were 
thickened.  On  slitting  open  the  arteries,  a  thick  yellow  fluid,  resem- 
bling coagulable  lymph,  was  found  within  their  coats,  and  in  all  cases 
these  vessels  were  thickened  and  hardened  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder. 

Dr.  Finckh,  who  observed  twenty-five  cases  in  the  Stuttgart  Hos- 
pital, believes  that  the  most  frequent  cause  was  suppuration  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  ten  of  the  twenty-five  cases  the  navel 
was  dry  and  cicatrized ;  in  the  remainder  it  was  either  wet  or  swollen, 
with  a  bluish-red  inflamed  edge  at  the  margin  of  the  navel ;  a  dirty 
viscid  pus  covered  the  umbilical  depression. 

Dr.  Levy,  physician  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Copenhagen, 
attended  twenty-two  cases  in  that  institution  in  1838  and  1839.  Of 
these  twenty  died,  and  fifteen  were  examined  carefully  after  death. 
In  fourteen  there  were  decided  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  umbilical 
arteries,  especially  of  those  portions  lying  along  the  urinary  bladder; 
in  several  cases  the  peritoneum  over  the  arteries  was  much  injected,  and 
in  three  adherent  either  to  the  omentum  or  intestine  by  coagulable 
lymph ;  the  coats  of  the  arteries  were  thickened,  their  cavities  dilated 
and  containing  dark  reddish-brown  or  greenish  puriform  matter,  always 
fetid.  Sometimes  the  arterial  tunica  interna  was  found  ulcerated  and 
absent  in  places,  and  there  was  spongy  thickening  of  the  subjacent  con- 
nective tissue.  In  two  cases  the  ulcerative  process  had  extended  from 
the  tunica  interna  to  the  peritoneum,  and  there  was  a  deposit  of  thick 
ichorous  matter  around  the  ulcer;  in  one  case  both  arteries  were  so 
softened  that  their  coats  were  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  in  another 
these  vessels  had  become  gangrenous.  The  appearance  of  the  umbilicus 
was  unchanged  in  four  cases ;  in  ten  the  fundus  was  red  and  filled  with 
puriform  fluid,  which  quickly  reappeared  when  removed,  and,  in  general, 
shortly  before  death,  the  navel  presented  a  greenish  color. 

According  to  Romberg,  Dr.  Sclioller  made  post-mortem  examinations 
in  eighteen  cases  of  tetanus  infantum,  and  in  fifteen  found  inflammation 
of  the  umbilical  arteries.  These  vessels  were  swollen  near  the  bladder, 
in  one  case  to  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  and  were  found  to  contain  pus. 
The  lining  membrane  was  eroded  or  covered  with  an  albuminous  exu- 
dation. Both  arteries  were  not  always  equally  inflamed,  and  in  three 
cases  only  one  was  affected. 

Schneeman^  found  minute  points  of  suppuration  in  the  umbilical  vein 
in  eight  cases,  and  pus  throughout  the  course  of  this  vessel  in  one. 

The  observations  mentioned  above  were  made,  for  the  most  part,  in 
hospitab  on  the  Continent ;  but  similar  observations  have  been  made 
in  private  practice.     M.  Borian,  ^  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  says  that  he 

1  HoUcher's  Annalen,  vol.  v.  )>.  484,  1840. 
>  Gazette  M^icale,  Paris  July  11,  1841. 
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has  found  in  every  case  inflammation  around  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  John 
Furlonge,  ^  who  resided  at  St.  John's,  Antigua,  attributes  the  disease  to 
improper  dressing  of  the  umbilicus.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  Maxwell,*  who  also  saw  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Ransom  *  states  in  a  communication  to  Prof.  John  M.  Watson,  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  case  of  tetanus  of  the  newborn  in  which  the  umbilicus 
was  healthy.  In  a  case  related  by  Robert  S.  Bailey,  *  there  was  a  hard 
scab  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  this  part  was  much  distended.  A 
discharge  followed  the  removal  of  the  scab  and  the  child  recovered.  In 
a  favorable  case,  related  by  W.  B.  Lindsay*  the  umbilicus  was  tumid, 
and  not  disposed  to  heal.  Dr.  IL  0.  Wooten  *  attributes  the  disease  to 
the  condition  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  and  states  that  he 
has  found  the  umbilicus  gangrenous.  A  case  has  been  reported  in 
which  the  umbilical  vessels  were  blocked  up  by  purulent  matter.^ 
Robert  II.  Chinn,  *  M.D.,  of  Brazoria,  Texas,  believes  one  cause  of  the 
disease  to  be  improper  tying  and  management  of  the  umbilical  cord,  by 
which  a  diseased  state  is  produced,  which  extends  to  the  umbilicus  and 
thence  to  the  viscera.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  held  April  24,  1850,  Dr.  Imlach  related  a  case  in  which 
there  was  a  dark  and  gangrenous  appearance  on  the  integument  around 
the  umbilicus,  and  the  peritoneum  underneath  was  also  dark  but  not 
inflamed ;  umbilical  vein  healthy ;  a  li-ttle  fibrin  in  the  left  umbilical 
artery ;  right  umbilical  artery  much  diseased ;  its  two  inner  coats  ap- 
parently destroyed,  and  in  their  place  a  yellow  pultaceous  slough,  in 
which  pus-globules  were  discovered  with  the  microscope. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pathological  state  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical 
vessels  described  above,  and  which  has  been  noticed  by  so  many  ob- 
8er\'ers  in  different  countries,  cannot  result  from  the  tetanus.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  purifonn  substance  noticed  in  the  umbilical  vessels  was 
disintegrated  fibrin,  which  had  coagulated  at  the  time  of  ligation  of  the 
cord,  and  the  cells  seen  by  Dr.  Imlach  and  others  may  sometimes  have 
been  white  corpuscles  still  remaining  from  the  stagnated  blood.*  Still 
the  evidences  of  inflammation,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases  related 
above,  were  of  a  positive  character. 

The  belief  that  umbilical  lesions  occasionally  cause  tetanus  infantum 
comports  with  the  well-known  traumatic  causation  of  tetanus  in  the 
adult.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  which  will  appear  further 
on  in  our  remarks,  that  tetanus  of  the  newborn,  from  being  frequent  in 
certain  localities,  has  become  infirequent  through  greater  care  in  dress- 
ing and  managing  the  umbilical  cord. 

But  there  are  cases  of  tetanus  infantum  in  which  there  is  no  disease 
in  or  about  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgart,  examined  the 
umbilical  vessels  in  eleven  cases  without  discovering  any  pathological 

»  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ..  Jan.  1880. 

*  Jamaica  Phys.  Journ.,  copied  into  the  London  Lancet,  April  11,  1856. 
'  Nashville  Journ.,  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  June,  1861. 

*  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Rev.,  Nov.  1848. 

»  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Sept.  1846.  •  Ibid.,  May,  1846. 

^  Ibid.,  May  1. 1853.  •  Ibid.,  Sept.  1864. 

»  Virchow's  Cellul.  Pathol. 
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change.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Labatt, '  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, published  a  paper  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  an  Alleged  Connec- 
tion between  Trismus  Nascentium  and  certain  Diseased  Appearances  in 
the  Umbilicus."  This  paper  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  essay  of 
Dr.  Colles.  Dr.  Labatt  relates  several  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
disease  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  and  others  in  which  the 
disease  was  so  slight  that  it  probably  produced  no  inj  urious' effect  on 
the  health  of  the  child.  Dr.  James  Thompson,  *  who  spent  considerable 
time  in  tlie  tropical  regions,  says:  "I  have  myself  examined  nearly 
forty  cases  of  infants  that  have  sunk  under  this  complaint.  In  many  I 
have  looked  at  no  other  part  but  the  navel,  and  have  found  it  in  all 
states ;  sometimes  perfectly  healed,  especially  if  the  infants  had  lived 
several  days;  at  other  times  a  simple  clean  wound.  When  death 
occurred  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  wound  was  frequently  in  a  raw 
state.  I  never  yet  saw  it  in  a  sphacelated  condition."  This  writer 
concludes  from  his  observations  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  cause 
is  located  elsewhere  than  in  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels.  Dr. 
John  Breen*  remarks:  "From  dissections  ...  we  have  never 
been  able  to  discover   any  peculiar  morbid  appearance  which  would 

4'ustify  us  in  offering  any  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease." 
"n  my  own  cases  there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  umbiHcus  or 
umbilical  vessels  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  external  examination, 
and  in  one  (No.  32)  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  no 
lesion  of  these  parts. 

The  inference  from  the  above  observations  is  that,  although  umbihcal 
disease  may  be  an  occasional,  probably  not  infrequent,  cause  of  tetanus 
infantum,  cases  occur  in  which  such  disease  is  not  present,  and  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  elsewhere.  From  the  nature  of  tetanus  infantum, 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  has  been  from  time  to  time  examined  in  those 
who  have  died  of  this  malady,  and  occasionally  sufficient  cause  has  been 
found  in  this  part  of  the  system. 

I  have  alluded  in  another  connection  to  a  case  from  Billard,  in  which 
tetanic  rigidity  occurred  in  an  infiint  three  days  old,  as  the  result  of 
spinal  meningitis.  That  tonic  spasms  not  infrequently  occur  in  older 
children  in  consequence  of  meningeal  inflammation  is  well  known,  and 
in  some  of  the  reported  epidemics  of  infantile  tetanus  meningitis  was 
really  present,  and  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  tonic  spasms.  Such 
an  epidemic  was  observed  by  Professor  Cederschjold  in  Stockholm,  in 
1834.  Within  a  few  months  he  treated  forty-two  cases,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  lesions  which  are  known  to  result  from  tetanus,  there  was 
found  in  the  bodies  examined  a  plastic  exudation  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgart,  made  twenty  post-mortem  examinations 
of  those  who  had  died  of  this  disease,  and  in  nine  found  spinal  menin- 
geal inflammation. 

Meningitis  in  the  newborn  is,  however,  rare,  and  we  must  regard  it 
as  an  exceptional  cause  of  tetanus. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  April,  1819. 

«  Ibid.,  Jan   1822. 

»  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Chem.  Sci.,  Jan.  1886, 
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In  1846  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sims,  then  practising  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  paper  designed  to  show  that  tetanus  of  the 
newborn  is  produced  by  pressure  exerted  on  the  nervous  centre,  through 
depression  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  1848  the  same  writer^  published  a 
paper,  fully  enunciating  his  theory  as  follows :  "  That  trismus  neona- 
torum is  a  disease  of  centric  origin,  depending  on  a  mechanical  pressure 
exerted  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  nerves ;  that  this  pressure  is 
the  result,  most  generally,  of  an  inward  displacement  of  the  occipital 
bone,  often  very  perceptible,  but  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  detected 
with  difficulty  ;  that  this  displaced  condition  of  the  occiput  is  one  of  the 
fixed  physiological  laws  of  the  parturient  state ;  that  when  it  persists  for 
any  length  of  time  after  birth  it  becomes  a  pathological  condition,  capa- 
ble of  producing  all  the  symptoms  characterizing  trismus  neonatorum, 
which  are  instantly  relieved  simply  by  rectifying  this  abnormal  dis- 
placement, and  thereby  removing  pressure  from  the  base  of  the  brain." 
In  both  papers  cases  are  narrated  in  support  of  this  theory,  but  there 
are  serious  objections  to  this  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  explanation  were  correct,  tetanus 
ought  ordinarily  to  occur  sooner,  for  the  occiput  is  as  much  depressed 
posteriorly,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  more  depressed  at  birth  than 
at  the  period  when  it  does  actually  commence.  Pressure  on  the  medulla 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  immediate  and  marked  symptoms,  in- 
stead of  an  immunity  for  four  or  five  days. 

Again,  well-known  facts  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  tetanus 
infantum  conflict  with  Dr.  Sims*s  theory,  as,  for  example,  epidemics  of 
the  disease,  its  prevalence  in  one  locality  and  absence  in  another, 
although  no  particular  attention  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  infant, 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cases  by  greater  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, of  which  there  is  abundant  proof.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
reported  cases  of  this  disease  at  the  commencement  of  which  there  was 
no  perceptible  displacement  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  inequality  of  the  cranial  bones  often  observed  in  tetanus  infan- 
tum should,  in  my  opinion,  be  explained  as  follows :  When  the  newborn 
infant  becomes  emaciated  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  diminished,  like 
that  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  the  sinking  of  the  occipital  bone  simply 
corresponds  with  the  amount  of  waste  in  the  cerebral  substance.  What- 
ever the  disease  in  the  young  infant,  if  there  be  much  emaciation,  the 
parietal  bones  will  usually  be  found  more  prominent  than  the  occipital. 
Xow,  in  fatal  tetanus  infantum  emaciation  is  very  rapid ;  those  fleshy 
and  plump,  if  the  disease  do  not  speedily  end,  become  pinched  and 
wrinkled.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  occipital  depression  should  be 
regarded  as  a  result,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  tetanus. 

Although  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  which  attributes  tetanus  in- 
fantum to  occipital  depression,  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which 
it  was  apparently  due  to  injury  of  the  head  received  at  birth.  Dr.  Sims 
has  related  one  such  case,  that  of  a  negro  infant.  The  mistress,  an 
observing  lady,  gave  to  Dr.  Sims  the  following  account  of  it :  Its  head 
was  "  mightily  mashed.     .     .     .     The  bones  seemed  to  be  loose.     I 

^  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci. 
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got  it  to  take  a  little  boiled  milk  on  the  first  day ;  but  it  swallowed 
very  little  and  very  badly,  for  its  jaws  seemed  to  be  locked.  On  the 
next  day  it  took  spasms  and  got  stiff  all  over ;  its  hands  were  shut  up 
tight,  and  its  arms  were  bent  up  so  (she  placed  her  forearms  at  right 
angles).  Every  time  I  touched  it  the  spasm  would  get  worse  all  over, 
screwing  up  its  face  till  it  was  the  ugliest  thing  in  the  world  ;  and  when 
the  spasms  wore  off  it  looked  as  well  as  any  other  newborn  baby.  But 
then  the  stiffness  never  left  it,  and  the  spasms  kept  coming  and  going  till 
it  died.'*     It  lived  two  days. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  description  given  by  the  mistress,  that  this 
was  a  case  of  tetanus  commencing  at  or  so  soon  after  birth  that  it 
seemed  almost  congenital.  The  apparent  cause  was  injury  of  the  head, 
occurring  in  consequence  of  protracted  birth,  the  infant  being  resusci- 
tated with  difficulty  after  several  minutes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sutton^  published  a  similar  case.  The  infant  at  birth  was 
apparently  dead,  but  was  resuscitated  so  ^  to  live  eighteen  hours  in  a 
state  of  tetanic  rigidity.  In  cases  in  which  tetanus  begins  at  birth, 
doubtless,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  in  some  way  affected ;  but  in  the  [ 

absence  of  post-mortem  examinations,  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion  is  j 

uncertain. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  disease,  as  in  eclampsia,  the  cause 
in  different  cases  may  be  entirely  distinct.  Dr.  James  Johnson,  many 
years  ago,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  he  had 
been  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  causes  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  In  the  first  group  should  be  placed  imperfect  ventilation, 
personal  and  domiciliary  uncleanliness,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes;  in 
the  second  group,  so  far  as  ascertained,  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus 
and  umbilical  vessels,  meningitis,  and,  rarely,  injury  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  during  birth. 

The  lesions  resulting  from  tetanus  infantum  pertain  chiefly  to  the  cir- 
culatory system.  In  the  cases  examined  by  Professor  Cedei-schjold,  of 
Stockholm,  already  alluded  to,  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels,  and 
those  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels 
connected  with  the  heart,  were  distended  with  blood. 

Finckh  made  post-mortem  inspection  of  twenty  cases  in  the  Stuttgart 
Hospital,  the  bodies  at  death  having  been  placed  on  their  faces,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  deceptive  appearance  from  the  gravitation  of  blood.  In 
four  he  failed  to  detect  any  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes, but  in  the  remaining  sixteen  he  found  effusion  of  blood,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the 
bony  walls  and  the  dura  mater.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
spinal  meningeal  inflammation  was  present  in  nine  of  the  sixteen,  though 
the  extravasation  did  not,  probably,  result  from  the  inflammation,  but 
from  the  tetanus.  The  blood  in  Finckh*s  cases  was  very  dark,  some- 
times fluid,  at  other  times  coagulated.  In  one  case  no  change  was 
observed  in  the  appearance  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  In  the 
remaining  nineteen,  more  or  less  extravasated  blood  was  found  on  the 

>  Nashville  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Sui^.,  April,  1858. 
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surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  interior.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was 
healthy,  as  also  its  membranes,  except  the  congestion.  The  only 
abnormal  appearance  observed  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
was  strong  contraction  of  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  five 
cases.  Dr.  West  says :  "  The  most  frequent  post-mortem  appearances 
in  these  cases*' — referring  to  tetanus  infantum — "and  that  which  I 
found  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  four  children  whom  I  observed,  consist 
of  effusion  of  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Conjoined  with  this  there  is  gener- 
ally a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid,  and  some- 
times an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity.  The  signs  of  con- 
gestion about  the  head  are  less  constant,  though  much  oftener  present 
than  absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme  degree ;  while  in 
one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood,  in  considerable  quantity,  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  also  a  slighter  effusion  into  the  arach- 
noid cavity.'*  Dr.  Weber,  of  Kiel,  also  placed  on  their  faces  infants 
who  had  died  of  tetanus,  and,  without  exception,  found  injection  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  cord  and  spinal  meninges  and  extravasation  of  blood. 
M.  Matuszynski,  according  to  Bouchut,  ''has  observed  effusions  of 
blood  of  variable  quantity,  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  in  the  ventricles, 
and  in  the  choroid  plexuses,  with  considerable  injection  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  He  has  also  seen  serous  infiltration  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  and  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the  cerebral  substance."  In  two  cases 
examined  by  myself  there  was  intense  injection  of  the  cerebral  men- 
inges and  of  the  meninges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  but  no 
extravasation  was  noticed.  The  spinal  canal  was  not  opened.  In  a 
third  case,  in  which  the  spinal  canal  was  opened,  there  was  extravasa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  congestion ;  this  was  especially  observed  along 
the  spinal  theca. 

Dr.  H.  0.  Wooten^  states  that  he  has  made  several  post-mortem 
examinations,  and  has  found  the  pathological  appearances  as  uniform 
as  in  any  other  disease,  as  follows :  "  Engorgement  of  the  substance,  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  meninges  lining  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow;  liver  congested.'* 

In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Imlach  before  the  Edin.  Obst.  Soc,  April 
24, 1850,  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  the  posterior  portion 
congested,  and  containing  many  dark  points ;  heart  and  liver  healthy  ; 
small  intestines  of  a  light  brown  color ;  stomach  and  large  intestines 
pallid ;  there  had  been  umbilical  hemorrhage. 

Romberg  states  that  he  found  in  a  child  whose  death  occurred  from 
this  disease,  such  intense  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  that  a  slight  touch,  and  the  removal  of  the  cranial  bones,  pro- 
duced extravasation  of  the  partly  coagulated  and  partly  fluid  blood. 
Dr.  Scholler,  on  the  other  hand,  found  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
spinal  canal  in  only  one  case  in  eighteen. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  observations,  that  tetanus  of  the  infant  is 


1  N.  O.  Med.  and  Surj?  Jour.,  May,  1846. 
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ordinarily  accompanied  by  great  passive  congestion,  which  is  especially 
marked  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  that  frequently  extravasations 
occur  from  the  distended  capillaries.  The  embarrassment  of  respira- 
tion and  the  retarded  circulation  of  blood  consequent  on  the  tetanic 
rigidity,  afford  sufficient  explanation  of  this  state  of  the  vessels. 

Sy'MPTOMS. — In  many  cases  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or 
are  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  In  some  patients  fretfulness  precedes 
the  attack,  but  no  more  than  is  often  observed  in  those  who  continue 
in  good  health.  The  first  symptom  which  alarms  the  parents,  and  shows 
the  grave  nature  of  the  commencing  disease,  is  inability  to  nurse,  or 
evident  pain  and  hesitation  in  nursing.  Commencing  with  rigidity  of 
the  massefers,  the  disease  gradually  extends  to  the  other  voluntary 
muscles,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  as 
well  as  of  the  trunk,  are  involved.  Persistent  muscular  contraction, 
which  is  the  pathognomonic  feature  of  infantile  tetanus,  is  developed  not 
fully  in  the  beginning,  but  by  degrees  in  each  affected  muscle,  so  that 
it  is  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  perhaps  even  a  day,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  rigidity  is  attained.  Therefore,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  limbs  can  be  bent,  and  the  jaw  pressed  open, 
more  readily  than  at  a  subsequent  stage,  though  with  manifest  pain  to 
the  infant. 

During  the  period  of  maximum  rigidity,  the  jaws  are  fixed  almost 
immovably,  often  with  a  little  interspace  between  them,  against  which 
the  tongue  presses,  and  in  which  frothy  saliva  collects.  The  head  is 
thrown  backward  and  held  in  a  fixed  position  by  the  stiffness  of  the  cer- 
vical muscles.  The  forearms  are  flexed ;  the  thumbs  are  thrown  acroSvS 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  are  firmly  clenched  by  the  fingers ;  the 
thighs  are  drawn  toward  the  trunk ;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and 
the  other  toes  flexed.  Occasionally  opisthotonos  results  from  the  ex- 
treme contraction  of  the  dorsal  and  posterior  cervical  muscles.  The 
infant  can  sometimes  be  raised  without  any  yielding  of  the  muscles,  by 
one  hand  under  the  occiput  and  the  other  under  the  heels. 

The  rigidity  is  liable  to  variation  in  its  intensity,  even  after  the  full 
development  of  tho  disease.  If  the  infant  be  quiet,  especially  if  asleep, 
the  muscles  are  partially  relaxed  to  such  an  extent  sometimes,  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  complaint,  that  the  features  have  a  placid  and  natural 
expression,  though  only  for  a  short  time.  Freciuent  exacerbations 
occur  in  the  muscular  contraction,  sometimes  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  sometimes  produced  by  anything  which  excites  or  disturbs 
the  child.  Attempts  to  open  the  lips  or  jaws,  or  eyelids,  or  to  bend 
the  limbs,  blowing  on  the  face,  or  even  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  it, 
occasions  the  paroxysm. 

During  the  paroxysm  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  compressed,  as  well  as 
the  lips,  which  are  either  drawn  in  or  are  pouting ;  the  forehead  and 
cheeks  are  thrown  into  wrinkles,  and  the  physiognomy  is  indicative  of 
great  suffering.  The  unnatural  positions  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  which 
result  from  the  muscular  contraction,  are  increased  for  the  moment;  the 
head  is  more  forcibly  thrown  back,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  flexed. 
The  muscular  movements  which  occur  during  the  paroxysms  are  some- 
times described  as  clonic  spasms.     There  is  indeed  occasionally  some 
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qnivering  of  the  limbs,  and  yet,  as  I  have  on  different  occasions  noticed, 
80  far  from  the  muscular  action  being  a  clonic  spasm,  it  is  clearly  tonic, 
and  is  intensified  during  the  paroxysm.  In  fatal  cases  the  paroxysms 
occur  more  and  more  frequently  until  the  period  of  collapse. 

The  crying  of  the  child  affected  by  tetanus  is  never  loud,  however 
greait  the  suffering.  It  is  variously  described  by  writers  as  "  whimper- 
ing "  or  "whining."  It  is  of  this  suppressed  character  in  consequence 
of  the  rigid  state  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  their  imperfect  move- 
ment. 

During  the  exacerbation  respiration  is  suspended,  or  so  imperfect, 
and  the  circulation  so  retarded,  that  the  surface  becomes  of  a  deep  red, 
almost  livid,  color.  Sometimes  epistaxis  occurs,  affording  partial  relief 
to  the  congestion,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  the  blood 
forces  itself  from  the  congested  liver  along  the  umbilical  vein,  and  escapes 
from  the  umbilicus.  The  intense  passive  congestion  consequent  on  the 
tetanic  spasm  is  general  throughout  the.  system,  but  extravasation  of 
blood  appears  to  be  more  common  around  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
than  elsewhere. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  varies  in  different  cases, 
and  at  different  stages  of  the  same  case.  They  are  oflen  somewhat  ac- 
celerated, but  at  other  times  are  natural,  or  are  even  slower  than  in 
health. 

While  the  appetite  of  the  infant,  to  appearance,  is  not  diminished, 
the  pain  which  it  experiences  in  nursing  is  such  that  alimentation  is 
necessarily  deficient.  It  can  be  fed  with  a  spoon  for  a  time  after  it 
ceases  to  take  food  in  the  natural  way,  but  artificial  feeding  soon  fails. 
The  milk  placed  in  its  mouth  is  in  great  part  pressed  back  through  the 
violence  of  the  spasm  which  is  induced  by  the  attempt  to  feed  it. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  nutrition,  the  infant  rapidly  wastes  away. 
There  is  no  other  disease,  except  the  diarrhoeal  affections,  in  which  the 
emaciation  is  so  rapid.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Lindsay,^  the 
record  states  that  "the  infant  was  fat  three  days  before,  but  was  now 
emaciated."  Romberg,  who  saw  tetanus  infantum  in  European  hospi- 
tals, and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chinn*,  of  Texas,  both  speak  of  the  rapid  ema- 
ciation. The  trunk  and  extremities  lose  their  fulness,  and  the  features 
become  pinched.  Several  observers  have  noticed  the  appearance  of 
miliaria  in  this  reduced  state  of  system,  especially  around  the  shoulders, 
and  sometimes  a  decidedly  icteric  hue  appears  on  the  skin. 

The  condition  of  the  intestines  is  not  uniform.  They  may  be  relaxed, 
particularly  if  the  disease  be  due  to  some  irritation  in  them ;  in  other 
cases  the  stools  are  natural  or  constipated. 

It  is  often  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  eyes,  since  attempts 
to  open  the  eyelids  bring  on  spasms  and  cause  firm  compression  of  the 
lids  against  each  other.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Holland,  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  which  occurred  in  cases  on  the  island  of  Heimacy  was 
strabismus,  with  rolling  of  the  eyes.  But  this  statement  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution,  since  these  cases  were  not  seen  by  any  physician, 

^  N.  O.  Med.  Jour.,  Sept.  1846. 
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and  the  information  was  obtained  from  the  parents  and  priests.  If  true. 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  in  Heimacy  would  seem  to  bo  located 
in  the  cercbro  spinal  axis.  Contraction  of  the  pupils  commonly  occurs 
in  the  stage  of  collapse. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  in  infantile  tetanus  may  occur  fix)m  apncea 
in  the  paroxysms,  from  extreme  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or 
apoplexy ;  ami,  lastly,  it  may  occur  from  exhaustion.  The  last  mode 
is,  probably,  the  most  frequent. 

PR0G>f0Sis. — All  writers  till  recently  agree  that  tetanus  of  the  infant 
rarely  terminates  favorably.  Cullen  attributes  the  ignorance  of  phv- 
sicians  in  regard  to  this  disease  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  little  amenable 
to  treatment  that  they  are  not  usually  summoned  to  attend  those  affected 
with  it.  In  the  Island  of  Heimacy,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
cases  occurring  during  a  series  of  years  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  not  one  survived ;  and  in  the  same  locality,  at  West- 
mannoe,  a  small  islet,  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  all  the  infants  bom  died  of 
trismus.  (Report  of  Dr.  Schleisner.)  Similar  statements  in  regard  to 
the  mortality  of  tetanus  infantum  are  given  by  physicians  in  the  Southera 
States.  Dr.  II.  0.  Wooten,*  of  Alabama,  says  that  he  haa  "  never  setn 
a  decided  case  of  tetanus  nascentium  that  did  not  prove  fatal,  .  .  . 
and  that  it  is  very  generally  deemed  useless  to  call  in  medical  aid  after 
the  initiatory  symptoms  are  well  declared."  Mr.  Maxwell,*  speaking 
in  reference  to  the  West  Indies,  says :  "  From  observations  which  I 
have  made  for  a  series  of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the  depopulat- 
ing influence  of  trismus  nascentium  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent.  It  scarcely  has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality."  Dr.  D. 
B.  Nailer*  says :  *'  About  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  among  the  negro  chil- 
dren are  from  this  disease,  and  so  uniformly  fatal  is  it,  that  a  physician 
is  never  sent  for." 

Yet  death  does  not  always  result.  Eight  of  the  forty  cases  in  my 
collection  recovercil ;  but  a  correct  opinion  cannot  be  formed  from  this 
of  the  actual  ratio  of  favorable  to  unfavorable  cases,  since  favorable  cases 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  published.  In  the  history  of  these  eight 
cases,  two  interesting  facts  are  noticed,  which,  when  present  may  serve 
as  a  ground  for  hope  of  a  successful  termination.  These  were,  the  age 
at  which  the  disease  began,  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  symptoms.  With 
two  exceptions,  the  infants  who  recovered  were  about  a  week  old  vhen 
the  initiatory  symptoms  apppeared,  and  there  were  fluctuations  in  the 
gravity  of  the  symptoms ;  whereas,  fatal  cases  ordinarily  grow  progres- 
sively worse.  Yet,  in  favorable  cases,  the  symptoms  are  never  so  severe 
as  they  become  in  a  few  hours  in  those  who  succumb. 

Duration  ii^  Fatal  Cases. — Of  eighteen  cases  observed  by  Finckh 
in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  fifteen  died  in  two  days,  two  in  five  days,  and 
one  in  seven  days.  During  the  epidemic  in  the  Stockholm  hospitals,  in 
1834,  where  forty- two  cases  were  treated,  the  disease  seldom  lasted  more 
than  two  days.     Romberg  says :  "  It  generally  lasts  from  two  to  four 

»  N.  0.  Med   Journ  ,  May,  1846. 

'  Jamaica  Phys.  Journ .,  c<)pied  into  the  Iiondon  Lancet,  April  11, 1835. 

»  N.  O.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  1846. 
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days,  but  its  duration  is  at  times  limited  at  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  extends  from  five  to  nine  days." 
In  thirty-one  &tal  cases  in  my  collection,  in  which  the  duration  is 
mentioned : 

One  lived 3  hours. 

Eleven  others  lived 1  day  or  less. 

Twelve  lived 2  days. 

Four  lived 3  days. 

Three  lived 4  days. 

Both  Underwood,  who  published  a  little  treatise  on  diseases  of  chil- 
dren in  1789,  and  Dr.  Elsiisser,  at  a  more  recent  date,  record  fatal 
cases  which  were  unusually  protracted.  The  one  described  by  Under- 
wood was  treated  in  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and,  although  all 
the  others  treated  in  this  institution  died  by  the  third  day,  this  lived  six 
weeks ;  but  it  is  suggested  by  the  author  that  death  was  due  in  part  to 
some  other  affection.    The  child  treated  by  Elsiisser  lived  thirty-one  days. 

Duration  in  Favorable  Cases. — In  the  eight  favorable  cases  in 
my  collection,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  reckoned  from  the  time  when 
the  infant  ceased  nursing  till  it  began  again,  was  as  follows :  In  one  case, 
two  days ;  in  one,  a  few  days ;  in  one,  fourteen  days ;  in  two,  fifteen 
days ;  in  one,  twenty-eight  days ;  in  one,  twenty-one  days ;  and  in  the 
remaining  case,  about  five  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — To  one  who  has  seen  this  disease  in  the  newborn,  or  is 
familiar  with  its  symptoms,  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  symptoms  which 
possess  diagnostic  value  are  more  manifest  and  reliable  than  in  most 
other  infantile  maladies.  Permanent  rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
with  temporary  exacerbations,  such  as  have  been  described  above,  which 
are  induced  by  any  cause  which  disturbs  the  infant — as  attempts  to  open 
the  mouth  or  eyelids — is  pathognomonic. 

PuEVENTiVE  Treatment. — While  tetanus  infantum,  if  fully  devel- 
oped, is  ordinarily  fatal,  in  spite  of  any  remedial  measures  heretofore 
used,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  eflScacy  and  value  of  preventive  measures, 
when  properly  employed.  This  was  shown  by  the  great  reduction  in 
mortality  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  through  the  thorough  ven- 
tilation introduced  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Dr.  Meriwether,*  of  Montgomeiy, 
Ala.,  says:  "  When  the  disease  appears  endemically  on  a  plantation,  it 
may  be  arrested  by  having  the  negro  houses  whitewashed  with  lime, 
inside  and  out ;  by  raising  the  floors  above  the  ground ;  by  removing 
all  filth  from  under  and  about  the  houses;  by  particular  attention  to 
cleanliness  in  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  the  mother;  and  in  the  dress- 
ing of  the  child,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  matter  from  the  umbilicus 
lyin^  long  in  contact  with  the  skin."  Many  physicians,  especially  in 
the  Southern  States,  speak  confidently  of  care  in  dressing  the  cord  and 
attention  to  the  umbilicus,  as  a  means  of  prevention.  Grafton'  says  that 
he  has  "  never  known  the  disease  to  occur  in  any  child  whose  navel  had 
the  turpentine  dressing."     He  uses  turpentine  as  follows:    "At  the 


*  Atncr.  Joiirn.  of  >Ied.  Sei.,  April,  1854. 
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first  time,  a  few  drops  of  undiluted  turpentine  are  applied  immediately 
to  the  umbilicus  around  the  cord,  and  it  is  anointed  at  every  succeeding 
dressing,  the  turpentine  bein^  diluted  one-half  or  two-thirds  with  olive 
oil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter/*  This  use  of  turpentine  has  also  been  recom- 
mended by  other  practitioners  in  warm  regions. 

Dr.  John  Furlongc,*  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  believes  that  no  case 
would  occur  with  the  following  treatment :  '"The  cord,  when  divided, 
should  be  wrapped  in  clean  linen.  Every  night,  for  two  weeks,  one  or 
two  drops  of  tinct.  opii  and  spts.  vini,  equal  parts,  should  be  given,  and 
castor  oil,  with  a  little  magnesia,  every  morning.  The  child  must  be 
washed  in  tepid  water  every  morning,  and  the  funis  dressed."  If  this 
treatment  be  attended  by  the  success  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  Dr. 
Furlonge,  so  great  care  in  dressing  the  cord  is  certainly  well  repaid  in 
localities,  as  at  Antigua,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants  die  of 
tetanus. 

Some  experienced  observers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  possible 
to  ward  off  tetanus  infantum  after  the  occurrence  of  premonitory  symp- 
toms. Dr.  Dowell'  says :  "  Some,  with  slight  twitchings  of  the  mus- 
cles, have  recovered  without  any  trouble  by  being  put  into  a  mustard- 
bath  washed  clean,  and  put  in  a  clean  and  well-ventilated  cabin." 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  effect  of  medicinal  agents  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  tetanus,  the  great 
difficulty  which  the  child  experiences  in  swallowing  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Without  care,  a  considerable  part  of  the  dose  is  last  by  the 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which  ordinarily  occurs  when  the 
spoon  is  placed  in  the  moutli,  so  that,  unless  special  attention  be  given 
to  this  matter,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  prescribed  dose  is  fully 
administered. 

The  treatment  employed  by  different  physicians  has  been  very 
diverse.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  were  prescribed  by  Finckh,  but  every 
case  so  treated  was  fatal.  He  states  that  whenever  blood  was  ab- 
stracted, even  in  small  quantities,  the  symptoms  were  aggravated.  The 
same  result  has  followed  depletory  measures  in  the  practice  of  other 
physicians. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have  been  most  frequently  prescribed 
are  opiates  and  antispasmodics.  Furlonge,  in  a  favorable  case,  gave 
laudanum,  in  doses  of  one  drop  every  three  hours,  alternately  with  two 
grains  of  Dover's  powder.  Woodworth  also  gave  one-drop  doses  of 
laudanum ;  Eberle,  one-sixth  of  a  drop  hourly.  The  opiate  has  gener- 
ally been  given  in  combination  with  an  antispasmodic.  The  Dover's 
powder,  given  every  three  hours  by  Furlonge,  was  combined  with  five 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zjnc.  The  hourly  doses  of  laudanum,  by  Eberle. 
were  combined  with  six  drops  of  tincture  of  asafoetida. 

When  anaesthetics  began  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
it  was  believed  that  they  would  be  especially  useful  in  cases  of  tetanus. 
Accordingly  chloroform  has  been  used  in  tetanus  in  the  infant,  with 
the  effect  of  controlling  the  spasm  during  the  time  of  its  use,  but  with- 

>  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur^.  Journ.,  Jan.  1830. 

*  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1863. 
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out  curing  the  disease.  In  Case  7  in  our  first  table  it  was  employed 
several  times,  but  apparently  without  delaying  the  fatal  result.  The 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  states,  in 
the  May  issue  of  that  periodical  for  1853,  that  he  has  used  chloroform 
in  tetanus  infantum,  with  the  effect,  he  believes,  of  prolonging  life. 
Anaesthetics  certainly  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  infant,  and  on  this 
account,  even  if  they  do  not  prolong  life,  their  judicious  employment 
seems  proper. 

The  remedy  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  all  others,  is 
hydrate  of  chloral.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  agent  into  therapeu- 
tics, it  hiis  been  employed  by  several  physicians  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  with  so  cood  a  result  that  it  will  probably  supersede  all 
other  medicines  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Widerhofer,^  of  Vienna,  states 
that  he  has  saved  six  out  of  ten  or  twelve  by  the  use  of  chloral.  He 
prescribes  it  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  by  the  mouth,  or,  if  there  be 
great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  two  or  four  grains  by  the  rectum.  Dr. 
F.  Auchenthales*  relates  a  c:vso  in  which  he  gave  even  six-grain  doses, 
and  in  nine  days  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  recently 
employed  hydrate  of  chloral  in  a  case  of  tetanus,  giving  it  in  half-grain 
doses,  every  two  hours,  except  when  there  was  profound  sleep.  The 
disease  was  fully  developed,  and  the  symptoms  severe  when  I  was 
called.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  infant  with  the  old  remedies  would 
live  more  than  two  days,  but  by  the  chloral  life  was  prolonged  nearly 
one  week.  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  chloral  the  suffering  of  the  infant 
is  greatly  diminished.  The  frequent  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  also 
aids  materially  in  controlling  the  spasms. 

The  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  required  at  short  inter- 
vals on  account  of  the  rapid  emaciation  and  great  prostration. 

Local  treatment  directed  to  the  umbilicus  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  application  of  an  emollient  poultice  to 
the  umbilicus  has  been  followed  by  apparent  improvement,  if  we  may 
believe  the  statement  of  some  physicians  who  have  made  use  of  this 
treatment.  Dr.  Meriwether,  of  Alabama,  says,  if  there  be  no  im- 
provement from  the  medicine  which  he  orders,  he  applies  a  blister, 
larger  than  a  dollar,  to  the  umbilicus,  and  with  this  treatment  the 
child  generally  improves;  a  remarkable  statement,  since  so  few  im- 
prove at  all. 

A  warm  foot-bath,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and  stimu- 
lating embrocations  along  the  spine,  are  proper  adjuvants  to  the  treat- 
ment. 

*  Loudon  Lancet,  March  18,  1871.  •  Jahr.  f.  Kinderheil.,  N.  S.,  iv. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

INTERNAL  CONVULSIONS 
(Spasm  of  the  Glottis,     Laryngismus  Stridulus.) 

Young  children  are  liable  to  temporary  suspension  of  respiration,  in- 
duced  by  violent  emotions,  especially  by  anger.  In  the  midst  of  their 
excitement,  while  they  are  ciying  or  screaming,  their  breath  is  suddenly 
held,  as  if  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds respiration  returns  and  is  natural.  There  is  no  stridulous  inspira- 
tion or  other  unusual  sound,  and  there  is  no  apparent  ill-effect,  unless 
occasionally  a  degree  of  languor.  External  convulsions,  which  seem  to 
be  threatening,  seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do,  are  ordinarily  mild. 
Some  writers  consider  dentition  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  arrest  of 
respiration,  by  inducing  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Such 
an  effect  of  dentition  is  possible,  but  certainly  many  infants  are  affected 
in  this  manner  before  the  age  of  dentition. 

A  much  more  serious  state,  and  one  which  is  recognized  as  a  true  dis- 
ease, is  that  variously  designated  by  writera  as  internal  convulsions, 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  child-crowing,  laryngismus  stridulus,  etc.  Mani- 
fest difficulties  attend  the  investigation  of  the  pathological  state  in  this 
disease.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  all 
cases.  That  there  is,  during  the  paroxysms,  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  more 
or  fewer  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  inferred  not  only  from  the  symp- 
toms pertaining  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  but  from  the  fact  that  in 
severe  cases  spasms  of  the  external  muscles,  as  those  of  the  limbs  and 
face,  often  occur.  Usually,  also,  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  indi- 
cate spasmodic  contractions  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eyes.  The  fact 
of  spasmodic  muscular  action  in  parts  that  are  visible  justifies  the  behef 
that  it  occurs  in  other  parts  which  are  concealed  from  view,  especially 
as  the  characteristic  symptoms  cannot  be  readily  explained  except  on 
this  supposition.  Trousseau  says:  "Internal  convulsions  consist,  then, 
principally  in  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  chest;  but  it  occurs,  also,  that  the  muscles  pertain- 
ing to  the  larynx  are  affected  with  spasm  at  the  same  time  with  these." 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  conclude  from  the  symptoms  that  the  ''heart  is  not 
always  a  stranger  to  this  internal  convulsion,  which,  perhaps,  prolongs 
itself  even  to  the  intestines.'*  The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  appear  to 
be  involved,  in  some  cases,  as  well  as  those  of  respiration,  rendering 
deglutition  difficult.  In  one  form  of  internal  convulsions,  namely,  that 
which  is  principally  referred  to  by  writers,  there  is  not  complete  arrest 
of  respiration,  but  the  inspirations,  during  the  paroxysms,  are  difficult 
and  are  attended  by  a  stridulous  noise.  Again  the  respiration  may 
cease  entirely,  but  when  it  commences  it  is  stridulous,  and  difficult  during 
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a  few  inspirations.  In  still  another  form  of  the  disease  respiration 
ceases,  but  there  is  no  symptom  or  sign  indicative  of  glottic  spasm  or  of 
an  obstacle  to  the  ingress  of  air ;  the  inspirations  which  succeed  the 
paroxysm  are  easy  and  noiseless.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  these 
cases,  there  is  paralysis  rather  than  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  but  the  symptoms  may  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  commonly  accepted  opinion,  namely,  that  there  is  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  and,  perhaps,  of  certain  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
while  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  not  affected.  M.  Herard,  indeed,  who 
has  written  one  of  the  best  monographs  on  internal  convulsions,  describes 
three  forms  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  supposed  location  of  the 
spasm,  namely,  laryngeal,  diaphragmatic,  and  another,  which  consists 
of  a  blending  of  the  two. 

Internal  convulsions  are  not  frequent  in  this  country  ;  they  are  rare 
in  France,  more  frequent  in  Germany,  and  quite  common  in  Englandt 
They  occur,  with  few  exceptions,  before  the  age  of  two  years.  Dr.  Wes. 
observed  thirty-one  cases  under  the  age  of  two  years,  and  only  six  above 
that  age. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  not  folly  ascertained. 
Most  observers  have  remarked  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  dur- 
ing the  period  of  dentition,  and  it  is  probable  that  dental  evolution  does 
operate  as  a  cause,  by  rendering  the  nervous  system  more  impressible. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
gland,  and  also  to  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  these  glands  on  the 
par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  is  no  such  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  which  could 
possibly  produce  glottic  spasm,  or  any  other  form  of  internal  couN-ulsion 
at  the  age  at  which  these  convulsions  commonly  occur.  This  gland  is 
largest  in  the  newborn,  and  having  no  fonction  after  birth,  it  gradually 
becomes  atrophied.  If  an  enlarged  thymus  could  produce  glottic  spasm, 
it  would  certainly  occur  most  frequently  in  the  newborn.  Abnormal 
development  of  the  thymus  gland  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  atelectasis 
in  two  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth  in  my  practice,  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  case  in  which  a  convulsive  attack  was  referable  to  this  cause.  M. 
Herard  examined  the  thymus  gland  in  six  children  who  died  of  internal 
convulsions,  and  in  sixty  who  died  of  other  affections,  and  was  not  able 
to  discover  in  its  condition  any  causative  relation  to  this  disease.  Indeed, 
cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  thytaus  had  undergone  more  than 
its  usual  atrophy  at  the  time  when  the  convulsions  occurred  (Ilasse). 
Enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  possibly  give  rise  to  glottic 
spasm,  but  this  is  doubtless  an  infrequent  cause,  if  it  be  a  cause  at  all, 
since  these  glands  are  often  greatly  enlarged  in  strumous  and  tubercular 
diseases  without  such  a  result.  According  to  Dr.  Jacobi:*  "In  some 
cases,  dascribed  by  Dr.  Friedleben,  a  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the 
thyroid  gland  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  laryngismus.  The  patien  ts 
were  newborn  infants  of  normal  development,  and  born  by  normal  labors. 

>  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med  ,  Jan   1860. 
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There  were  no  constitutional  causes  of  the  disease,  but  a  remarkable 
vascular  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Whenever  the  swelhng  in- 
creased, the  veins  of  the  face  and  head  increased  in  size  also,  the  face 
grew  livid,  and  the  extremities  and  spinal  column  exhibited  slight  tonic 
convulsions.  The  recurrent  nerves  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
glandular  tissue,  their  neurilemma  looked  unusually  red,  and  their  func- 
tions were  probably  injured  during  the  occasional  swelling  taking  place 
during  lifetime."     (Jacobi.) 

The  cause  is  occasionally  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus 
Dr.  Coley  relates  a  case  in  which  an  exostosis  arising  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  occipital  bone  pressed  upon  the  cerebellum,  while  nothing 
abnormal  was  discovered  in  other  organs.  Examples  are  also  related 
in  which  the  cause  was  located  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  Marshall 
Hall  relates  the  case  of  a  child  with  spina  bifida,  who  was  attacked  with 
croup-like  convulsions  whenever  it  lay  so  as  to  press  on  the  tumor. 

Internal  convulsions  are  also  frequent  in  rachitic  softening  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  calvarium,  since,  when  this  is  present,  undue  pressure  occurs 
upon  the  brain,  by  the  weight  of  the  head  of  the  child  upon  the  pillow. 

In  some  patients  there  is  evidently  an  hereditary  predisposition  to 
this  disease ;  those  affected  belonging  to  families  in  which  a  tendency 
to  convulsive  maladies  is  manifested.  Thus  Toogood  states  that  five 
infants  of  the  same  family  were  affected  with  spasm  of  the  glottis;  and 
Reid  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Powel,  that  of  thirteen  infants  of  the 
same  parents  only  one  escaped  internal  convulsions. 

The  common  predisposing  cause  is  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  often  associated  with  impaired  general  health.  Hence  the  dis- 
ease is  more  prevalent  in  cities,  where  antihygienic  conditions  abound, 
than  in  the  country.  Hence,  too,  the  frequent  improvement  when  the 
patient  is  removed  to  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  country.  The 
use  of  insuflicient  food,  or  food  of  a  bad  quality,  must  for  the  same  rea- 
son be  considered  a  cause,  since  it  leads  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
and  renders  the  nervous  system  more  impressible.  Facts  mentioned  by 
Reid  and  others  show  conclusively  the  influence  of  premature  weaning, 
and  the  use  of  indigestible  or  otherwise  improper  aliment,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  disease. 

The  causes  enumerated  above  are  for  the  most  part  predisposing;  oc- 
casionally they  are  the  only  apparent  causes,  since  this  disease  some- 
times occurs  when  the  child  is  tranquil,  even  in  the  midst  of  quiet 
sleep,  or  when  it  is  at  rest  in  its  mother's  arms.  In  other  cases  and 
more  frequently,  there  is  an  exciting  cause,  oflen  trivial.  Anything 
that  requires  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  or  that  excites  strong 
emotions,  may  be  a  direct  cause,  as  anger,  or  any  of  the  violent  pas- 
sions ;  so  may  even  coughing,  or,  in  rare  instances,  attempts  to  swal- 
low. One  author  has  known  it  to  occur  from  excitement  produced  by 
examining  the  throat  with  a  spoon.  In  a  case  in  my  practice,  hereafler 
related,  it  occurred  whenever  the  infant  cried  violently.  It  appears 
from  the  above  facts  that  the  etiology  of  internal  convulsions  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  eclampsia.  The  same  spasmodic  muscular  contraction 
may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — ^While,  therefore,  structural  changes  in 
various  parts  of  the  system  may  give  rise  to  internal  convulsions,  this 
disease,  so  far  as  ascertained,  presents  no  anatomical  characters,  and 
must  consequently  be  considered  one  of  the  neuroses.  The  lesions  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus  which  are  seen  at  post-mortem  examinations, 
are  due  to  the  convulsions  or  are  coincidences.  Emphysema  has  some- 
times been  observed  as  a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  the  spasmodic  and  ir- 
regular respiration.  It  was  present  in  all  of  Herard*s  cases,  and  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  consider  it  common  in  those  who  die  of  this  affection, 
although  they  did  not  observe  it  in  any  of  their  cases.  Slight  emphy- 
sema in  the  upper  lobes  is,  however,  a  common  lesion  in  feeble  infants, 
whatever  the  diseases  of  which  they  die.  Therefore  its  occurrence  in 
internal  convulsions  is  probably  due  more  to  molecular  change  in  the 
lungs,  since  these  patients  are  cachectic,  than  to  the  irregular  breathing, 
which  is  only  momentary. 

In  fatal  cases  of  internal  convulsions  the  blood  is  darker  than  usual, 
from  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  some  cases  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  arc  engorged  with  blood ;  but  in  others  they  con- 
tain no  more  than  the  noimal  amount.  More  or  less  passive  congestion 
occurs  in  the  internal  organs ;  and  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is 
in  some  patients  so  great  that  transudation  of  serum  occurs. 

Symptoms. — I  have  said  that  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
seat  and  function  of  the  muscles  which  are  aifected.  There  is  generally 
previous  ill-health.  The  child  is  drooping,  and  is  sometimes  restless  for 
days  before  the  disease  appears.  Finally,  if  the  muscles  of  the  glottis 
become  affected,  the  peculiar  crowing  sound  is  heard  now  and  then  dur- 
ing inspiration.  It  is  observed  especially  when  the  child  is  crying  or  is 
agitated.  It  may  be  loud  and  well-defined  from  the  first,  but  in  most 
patients  it  comes  on  gradually,  so  that  several  days  elapse  before  its  full 
stridulous  character  is  developed.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  and 
severe  at  night,  in  or  after  the  first  sleep,  than  in  daytime. 

Under  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the  malady  may  pass  off  with- 
out becoming  more  serious.  In  other  cases  the  paroxysms  gradually 
increase  in  frequency  and  severity.  The  dyspnoea  in  the  attack  is  such 
that  the  features  are  livid,  the  head  forcibly  retracted,  and  death  seems 
imminent  from  apnoea.  In  these  severe  paroxysms  respiration  often 
ceases  entirely  for  a  moment.  When  the  spasm  ends,  a  deep  stridulous 
inspiration  occurs,  after  which  the  breathing  is  natural.  I  have  stated 
also  that  internal  convulsions  are  often  associated  with  those,  usually 
tonic,  but  sometimes  clonic,  of  the  external  muscles.  In  the  tonic 
form,  the  thumbs  are  flexed  across  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  some- 
times are  grasped  by  the  fingers ;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the 
other  toes  flexed.  In  severe  cases,  the  hands,  forearms,  feet,  and  legs 
are  also  somewhat  flexed  and  rigid.  At  first,  the  contraction  of  the 
external  muscles  is  temporary,  either  corresponding  with  the  internal 
spasm,  or  it  is  most  intense  at  the  time  of  the  spasm,  though  com- 
mencing sooner  and  subsiding  later.  After  a  while,  however,  if  the 
disease  continue,  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  external  muscles  becomes 
more  persistent.  In  severe  cases,  nearly  every  inspiration  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  wheezing  sound,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  excited 
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by  trifling  causes.  Anything  that  suddenly  disturbs  the  mind  or  body 
may  bring  on  the  attacK,  as  anger,  the  impression  of  cold,  or  currents 
of  air.  Dr.  West  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  anasarcous  con- 
dition is  sometimes  present,  accompanied  by  albuminuria. 

If  the  convulsions  affect  other  muscles,  as  the  diaphmgm  or  the  pec- 
toral and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  the  respiratory 
function,  while  those  of  the  larynx  escape,  respiration  is  irregular,  or 
even  suspended  for  a  moment,  but  the  stridulous  laryngeal  sound  is 
absent,  as  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  larynx  to  the  entrance  of  air.  In 
this  form  of  the  disease,  the  infra-mammary  region  may  be  strongly 
retracted  during  the  paroxysm  from  tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  severe  paroxysms,  whether  the  spasm  be  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic, 
consciousness  is  nearly  or  quite  lost,  the  features  may  be  paihd,  or,  if 
respiration  be  suspended,  may  be  more  or  less  livid.  Relaxation  of  the 
sphincters  of  the  bowels  and  bladder,  with  involuntary  evacuations, 
often  occurs  in  this  disease  during  the  attack. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  even  a 
whole  minute.  Total  suspension  of  respiration  for  even  half  a  mmute 
involves  danger.  In  mild  cases  there  may  be  but  few  paroxysms,  and 
they  slight.  In  other  instances  they  occur  in  a  severe  form,  almost 
daily  for  several  weeks  or  even  months.  In  the  following  case  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx  were  apparently  not  involved.  The  patient  vas 
scrofulous,  and  has  since  had  scrofulous  periostitis,  with  necrosis  and 
exfoliation  of  the  surface  of  the  tibia.  At  the  time  of  the  intemal 
convulsions  she  had,  as  seen  by  the  history,  a  scorbutic  or  hemorrhagic 
cachexia. 

Case. — On  the  28th  of  August,  1858,  a  German  female  infant,  fourteen 
months  old,  nursing,  and  having  eight  teeth,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
clonic  convulsions.  Uniformly  delicate  and  pallid,  she  had  been  in  her 
usual  health  till  the  age  of  twelve  mouths,  when  she  had  a  single  convul- 
sive attack,  and  from  that  date  had  remained  well  till  August  27th,  when, 
without  any  premonitory  symptom,  she  had  a  stool  consisting  of  almost 
pure  blood,  black  and  offensive.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  a  similar 
evacuation  occurred,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  immediately  preceding 
the  convulsion.  Pulse  128,  after  the  convulsion  ;  surface  cool  and  pallid; 
flesh  soft,  but  no  emaciation.  Turpentine  was  prescribed  in  two  drop 
doses  every  two  hours,  and  laudanum  in  one  and  a  half  drop  doses,  re- 
peated sufficiently  often  to  insure  quietude. 

On  the  29th  the  pulse  was  152.  At  1  p.  m.  she  had  a  general  convul- 
sion, lasting  about  five  minutes ;  in  the  evening  she  had  an  evacuation 
similar  to  those  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  The  record  for  August  30lii 
states :  "  Pulse  from  150  to  160 ;  up  to  this  time  has  been  playful,  but  is 
now  drowsy,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretftil ;  manifesto  no  desire  for  solid 
food,  as  before  her  sickness,  but  still  nurses;  has  taken  up  to  this  time 
thirty-two  drops  of  turpentine.  When  she  cries  or  frets,  she  has  a  spas- 
raotlic  attack."  This  was  the  commencement  of  intemal  convulsions,  with 
which  this  child  was  affected  for  several  months.  An  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  observing  their  character,  for  her  excitement,  when  she  was 
examined,  was  usually  sufficient  to  produce  them.  After  a  succession  of 
short  expirations,  respiration  ceased ;  for  a  moment  she  was  apparently 
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insensible;  eyes  closed;  face  pallid;  no  frothing  iit  the  mouth.  The 
return  of  consciousness  and  respiration  was  without  any  laryngeal  rale ; 
and  after  the  attack  she  seemed  Jis  well  as  before.  No  external  convul- 
sion and  no  evacuation  of  blood  occurred  after  August  Slst. 

There  was  gradual  improvement  in  her  health,  but  she  continued  for 
many  months  pallid  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  internal  con- 
vulsions. On  the  11th  of  April,  1859,  when  twenty-two  months  old,  she 
had  another  attack  of  general  convulsions.  The  record  made  on  that  day 
is:  "  Has  had  internal  convulsions  (one  or  more  paroxysms)  almost  every 
day  since  last  August,  brought  on  usually  by  crying,  when  she  is  corrected 
in  any  way,  or  her  wishes  are  refused."  Again,  on  December  1,  1859,  it 
is  stated :  "Has  grown  considerably  since  the  last  record,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered,  except  that  at  long  intervals  the  spasms  still  occur." 
She  took  a  preparation  of  iron,  but  her  recovery  seemed  to  be  due  more 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  body  and  to  hygienic  than  thera- 
peutic measures. 

The  general  health  in  internal  convulsions  is  more  or  less  impaired, 
except  in  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  convulsive  attacks 
soon  cease.  Pallor,  or  a  sickly  and  cachectic  aspect,  irregular,  usually 
constipated  bowels,  poor  appetite,  and  moroseness  or  irritability  of 
temper,  are  common  symptoms  of  severe  and  protracted  cases. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  easily  diagnosticated,  unless  when  its 
symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  external  convulsions ;  it  may  then 
escape  notice.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  mistaken  for  spasmodic 
laryngitis,  and  vice  versa.  In  some  of  the  published  cases  this  mistake 
appears  to  have  been  made.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is,  however,  so  dif- 
ferent, not  only  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  clinical  history,  that  a  differen- 
tial diagnosis  is  not  difiicult.  It  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  and  is 
attended  with  febrile  reaction  and  a  sonorous  cough ;  it  commences  at 
night  after  the  first  sleep,  and  from  exposure  to  cold — particulars  in 
regard  to  which  it  contrasts  with  true  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  in 
complicated  cases  is  not  attended  by  any  febrile  symptoms. 

Prognosis — Modes  of  Death. — Statistics  show  great  mortality  in 
this  disease.  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  monograph  on  *' Infantile  Laryngismus,'* 
states  that  of  289  cases  which  he  collated,  115  died.  Rillict  and  Bar- 
thez  met  with  one  favorable  case  in  nine  unfavorable;  and  Herard, 
one  in  seven.  If  the  paroxysms  be  mild,  infrequent,  and  dependent  on 
a  cause  which  can  be  easily  removed,  recovery  is  probable  with  proper 
treatment.  The  cause  may,  however,  be  such,  even  when  the  spasm  is 
mild,  that  the  case  is  necessarily  unfavorable :  as  when  it  is  due  to  dis- 
ease of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  We  should  not,  however,  in  any  case 
consider  the  patient  entirely  safe,  since  grave  symptoms  may  suddenly 
arise,  so  as  to  change  entirely  the  prognosis.  Long  and  severe  par- 
oxysms, with  lividity  of  face,  and  symptoms  of  suifocation,  indicate  an 
unfavorable  result.  The  same  should  be  predicted  also  if  the  infant 
gradually  waste  away,  losing  appetite  and  strength,  especially  if  the  face 
be  pallid  and  the  pulse  feeble. 

There  are  three  modes  of  death  in  internal  convulsions.  The  first  is 
apnoea.  The  infant  dies  suffocated  in  the  attack.  Respiration  is  first 
arrested,  and  then  the  pulse  ceases,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  lungs  and 
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the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  engorged  with  dark  blood.  Death 
may  also  result  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from 
this  organ  to  the  heart  and  lungs;  and  if  this  congestion  be  not  soon 
relieved,  serous  effusion  also  occurs.  Death  results  from  the  congestion, 
and  consequent  oedema  or  dropsy. 

The  third  mode  of  death  is  from  exhaustion.  Repeated  and  severe 
attacks  undermine  the  constitution;  the  infant  gradually  grows  pallid  and 
thin,  and  dies  of  inanition,  or  of  some  disease  which  this  state  induces. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  internal  convulsions  has  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  theories  which  physicians  have  held  in  reference  to  its 
cause.  Glandular  enlargement  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  common 
cause,  and  therefore  treatment  directed  to  its  removal  is  less  frequently 
prescribed  than  formerly.  The  causes  of  internal  conN'ulsions  are  in  part 
very  similar  to  those  of  eclampsia,  and  the  remedies  employed  in  the  one 
affection  are,  in  a  measure,  appropriate  in  the  other.  That  dentition  is 
sometimes  a  cause,  is  usually  admitted ;  and  two  cases,  one  of  which 
occurred  in  my  practice,  and  the  other  was  reported  to  me,  appeared  to 
show  that  it  may  have  a  causative  relation.  The  effect  of  dentition  is 
especially  observed  in  weakly  infants,  when  several  dental  follicles  are 
undergoing  active  evolution.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer, 
five  teeth  pierced  the  gums  in  the  course  of  two  weeks ;  after  which  no 
convulsive  attack  occurred.  If,  therefore,  the  gums  are  swollen,  the 
propriety  of  scarification  should  be  considered,  especially  if  the  convul- 
sions be  so  severe  as  to  endanger  life. 

In  all  cases  of  internal  convulsions  a  careful  examination  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  detect  any  aberration  from  the  normal  state  which 
might  cause  nervous  excitation.  The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs 
should  be  ascertained,  and  evacuants  or  other  remedies  prescribed  if 
there  be  evidence  of  their  derangement. 

Sometimes  the  alimentation  of  the  infant  is  at  fault.  It  is,  perhaps, 
bottle-fed,  and  the  stools  have  an  unhealthy  appearance.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  its  food  and  the  times  of  its  feed- 
ing ;  or,  if  it  nurse,  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  who  suckles  it,  should  have 
plain  but  nutritious  diet,  live  with  regularity,  and  give  the  breast  to  the 
infant  at  regular  intervals.  If  there  be  a  torpid  state  of  the  intestines, 
Dr.  Meigs  recommends  '*  castor  oil  and  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb 
rubbed  up  together,  three  parts  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.' 
A  simple  enema  answers  well  in  such  cases,  and,  in  debilitated  infants, 
this  is  preferable  to  medicine  administered  by  the  mouth.  If  diarrhoea 
be  present,  and  it  persist  after  the  requisite  changes  are  made  in  regard 
to  the  diet,  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  it,  which  are  mentioned  else- 
where, should  be  employed.  Mai-shall  Hall  states  that  he  has  ordinarily 
succeeded  in  curing  the  disease  by  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  gums 
and  digestive  organs. 

Since  rachitis  is  a  not  uncommon  cause,  the  child  should  be  examined 
in  reference  to  the  rachitic  manifestations,  and  if  they  appear  the  treat- 
ment appropriate  for  rachitis  is  required. 

In  pallid  and  cachectic  infants,  tonics  are  indicated.  The  elixir  of 
Calisaya  bark  with  iron  in  half-teaspoonfiil  doses,  three  or  four  times 
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daily,  to  an  infant  of  one  year,  is  an  eligible  preparation.  The  com- 
pound tincture  of  bark,  or  of  gentian,  or  the  two  mixed,  may  be  given 
instead  of  the  Calisaya  bark.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  frequently 
to  be  preferred  to  the  vegetable  tonics,  as  the  citrate  of  iron  and  bismuth, 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinia,  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  or  the  wine  of 
iron.  To  an  infant  of  one  year  the  syrup  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
three  drops,  the  citrates  in  one-grain  doses,  and  the  wine  in  doses  of 
one  teaspoonful,  every  four  hours.  If  the  child  be  old  enough,  it  may 
take  iron  in  lozenges,  as  those  of  chocolate  and  iron. 

Antispasmodics,  as  asafoetida,  valerian,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  often 
prescribed  in  this  malady,  but  they  are  less  ciBcacious  than  the  general 
tonic  measures  which  I  have  indicated.  The  salutary  effect  of  bromide 
of  potassium  in  echimpsia  and  epilepsy  certainly  justifies  the  trial  of 
this  agent  in  internal  convulsions,  if  they  persist  after  the  employment 
of  invigorating  measures. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  infant  should 
reside  in  dry  and  airy  apartments,  and  should  be  kept  much  of  the  time 
through  the  day  in  the  open  air.  Remarkable  success  sometimes  attends 
this  simple  expedient,  when  medicines  have  entirely  failed.  Mr. 
Robertson,^  of  Manchester,  relates  five  severe  cases  in  which  this  malady 
was  cured  by  exposure  of  the  infants  several  hours  daily  to  a  cool  atmos- 
phere. These  cases  were  treated  in  the  winter  months,  and  were  kept 
outdoor,  even  during  strong  winds.  Mr.  Robertson  has  records  of 
forty  cases,  all  occurring  between  December  and  April,  while  he  has 
seen  no  case  in  the  summer  months.  As  the  result  of  such  extensive 
experience,  this  writer  recommends  "the  free  exposure  of  the  infant  out 
of  doors,  for  many  hours  daily,  to  a  dry,  cold  atmosphere,  and  if  the  air 
be  dry,  the  colder  the  better.'*  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  experience  was 
similar.  Says  he :  "  The  curative  influence  of  the  air,  and  especially 
of  the  sea-breezes,  is  not  less  marked  in  this  affection  than  in  hooping- 
cough."  Mr.  Robertson  recommends  also,  as  part  of  the  tonic  treat- 
ment, "  free  sponging  of  the  body  every  morning  with  cold  water."  In 
February,  1867, 1  attended  a  nursing  infant,  five  months  old,  with  in- 
ternal convulsions,  the  paroxysms  being  attended  with  Hvidity  of  the 
face,  and,  at  times,  tonic  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  Among  the  reme- 
dies employed  was  bromide  of  potassium,  but  more  benefit  obviously 
accrued  from  keeping  the  infant  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  than 
from  the  medicines  employed.  The  disease  passed  off  in  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

Unless  the  cause  be  of  such  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  the 
above  hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  will,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  be  followed  by  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  mother  or  nurse  may  abridge  the  paroxysm  by  raising  the  infant, 
blowing  upon  it,  sprinkling  water  in  the  face,  or  gently  stroking  it. 
Dr.  Hall  recommends  tickling  the  nostrils  with  a  feather,  to  produce 
.  respiration,  or  the  fauces,  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  thereby  interrupt 
the  paroxysm.  Anything  which  produces  a  sudden  and  profound  effect 
upon  the  system  may  abridge  the  attack.     This  was  effected  in  one  case, 

>  London  Mod.  Gazette,  Jun.  14,  1865. 
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in  the  practice  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  by  applying  a  cloth  wrapped  around 
ice  over  the  epigastrium  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  chief 
danger  during  the  attack  is  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  effusion 
of  serum  or  extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  attack  be  severe,  and  the 
features  coagested,  so  that  there  is  evident  danger  of  such  a  result,  cold 
applications  should  be  made  to  the  head,  derivatives  used  for  the  ex- 
tremities— as  sinapisms,  or  mustard  foot-baths — and  the  bowels  should 
be  speedily  opened  by  enemata. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

CHOREA. 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  or  St.  Guy's  dance,  is  a  neurosis,  which  is 
characterized  by  irregular  and  involuntary  muscular  movements,  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness.  The  movements  occur  in  the  muscles  of  voH- 
tion,  and  there  is  probably  no  one  of  them  that  may  not  be  engaged, 
though  some  are  more  frequently  affected  than  others.  It  is  not  known 
that  any  involuntary  muscle  is  ever  involved,  though  Sir  William  Jen- 
ner  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  occasionally  the  papillary  muscles  of 
the  heart  are,  so  that,  by  their  spasmodic  contractions,  they  produce  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mitral  valve.  This,  according  to  him,  affords  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that,  in  certain  instances,  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur 
is  heard,  which  disappears  about  the  time  that  the  external  movements 
cease.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  heard 
during  chorea,  ceases  when  the  latter  terminates,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  such  cases  there  is,  after  all,  a  lesion  of  the  valve,  due  to 
recent  endocarditis,  whether  of  a  rheumatic  or  other  origin.  For  a 
valve  may  be  so  thickened  by  recent  inflammation  as  to  cause  a  murmur, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  infiltrating  substance  be  so  ab- 
sorbed that  the  murmur  is  no  longer  audible.  If  we  admit  the  fact  that 
cardiac  bruits  occasionally  appear  and  disappear  with  chorea,  this  ex- 
planation seems  to  me  more  plausible  than  that  of  Jenner.  Hillier 
says,  in  reference  to  this  subject:  *'My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  dynamic  apex  murmurs  in  chorea,  that  is  to  say, 
murmurs  produced  in  hearts  entirely  free  from  organic  change.  If  such 
murmurs  ever  occur,  they  are  certainly  rare.  Organic  murmurs  of  the 
heart,  on  the  other  hand,  are  common  in  chorea,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  often  exists  in  chorea  wlien 
there  is  no  murmur.**  We  shall  see  that  this  opinion  is  correct,  by  a 
case  presently  to  be  related.  Hillier  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
choreic  movements  are  irregular;  but  a  cardiac  bruit  occurring  regularly 
and  uniformly,  if  not  due  to  organic  disease,  would  require  rhytnmical 
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contractions  of  the  papillary  muscles  to  produce  it.  We  infer  from  this 
that  the  bruit  does  not  have  a  choreic  origin. 

In  the  class  of  children's  diseases  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  in  New  York  City,  16,986  children  were  treated  in  the 
two  years  and  three  months  ending  with  March  31,  1877.  Of  these 
cases  82,  or  one  in  every  207,  had  chorea.  The  patients  were  all  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  Statistics  published  by  observers  in  Europe 
show  that  the  relative  frequency  of  this  disease  is  probably  about  the 
same  in  the  large  European  cities  as  in  New  York.  Thus,  according  to 
Hillier,  amongst  122,621  out-patients  treated  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  in  London,  406,  or  1  in  322,  had  chorea;  while  of  the  in-pa- 
tients 174  in  5585,  or  1  in  every  32,  were  choreic.  In  the  Parisian 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  of  84,968  admitted  in  twenty-one  years,  531 
had  chorea,  or  1  in  every  161. 

Age. — Chorea  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases  are  in  childhood.  Tt  is  rare  in  infancy,  and  it  rarely  begins 
after  puberty.  Under  the  age  of  five  years  the  proportionate  number 
diminishes,  as  we  approach  the  time  of  birth.  The  youngest  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  Hillier  was  three  months.  In  1870,  in  the  Bureau  for  the 
Outdoor  Poor  a  child  was  presented  for  treatment,  who  the  mother  said 
had  had  chorea  from  birth,  and  in  1877  I  treated  a  young  woman  with 
severe  general  chorea,  who,  repeatedly  questioned,  uniformly  said  that 
she  had  had  the  disease,  without  any  assignable  cause,  from  the  first 
week  of  her  life,  and  her  friends  corroborated  the  statement.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  relative  frequency  of  chorea  at  different  ages : 


Children's  Hospital,  London,  Hillier,  none  over  12  years 

admitted 

M.  Rufz 

Bureau  for  Outdoor  Poor  (prior  to  1875) 

At  and  under 
3  years, 

Bureau  for  Outdoor  Poor  (since  January  1,  1875)      5 

M.  See  collected  the  statistics  of  531  cases  occurring  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Paris,  and  from  them  concludes  that  the  maximum 
frequency  of  chorea  is  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  years.  Only  twenty- 
eight  of  his  cases  were  under  six  years,  the  remainder,  503,  occurring 
between  the  sixth  year  and  puberty. 

Causes. — The  profession  arc  nearly  agreed  in  regard  to  certain 
causes  of  chorea,  while  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference  to 
others.  It  is  admitted  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  ciises  there  is  a 
neuropathic  state,  which  antedates  and  predisposes  to  chorea.  Thi? 
state  is  often  manifested  in  the  family  history  by  a  proneness  to  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  individual  by  a  highly  excitable 
state  of  the  emotions,  so  that  he  evinces  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  from 
slight  causes. 

All  writers  admit  that  there  is  often  an  inherited  predisposition  to 
chorea.  In  27  of  48  cases,  Radcliffe  found  that  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  sister  had  been  or  was .  the  subject  of  one  or  other  of  the  following 
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disorders:  paralysis,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  hysteria,  or  insanity.  The 
children  of  parents  who  when  young  had  chorea,  or  who  exhibit  prone- 
ncss  to  ailments  of  the  nervous  system,  are  more  liable  to  chorea  than 
other  children.  Hence  the  fact  sometimes  observed,  of  different  chil- 
dren in  the  same  family  becoming  affected  with  chorea  when  they  attain 
the  age  at  which  this  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  In  one  family  in  mv 
practice,  three  girls  at  different  times  were  affected. 

Sex. — The  emotions  are  strong  in  girls,  since  in  them  the  nervous 
system  predominates,  while  the  muscular  power  is  weaker  than  in  boys. 
Hence  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  which  statistics  fully  establish, 
that  the  proportion  of  choreic  boys  to  girls  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  one 
to  two  and  a  fraction.  I  have  remarkeci,  in  this  city,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  school-girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years; 
the  severe  discipline  and  confinement  of  the  public  schools  no  doubt 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  emotions,  and  weakening  the  control  of 
the  will  over  the  muscles. 

Proportion  of  Males  to  Females. 

27  to  73.  Huirhes's  Digest  of  Cases  in  Guy's  Hospital,  1846. 

138  to  898.  M.  S^. 

60  to  94.  Outdoor  Department,  Bellevue. 

276  to  499.  Children's  Hospital,  London  West  (Lumleian  Lectures). 

491  to  1059  =  1  to  2.16. 

The  cases  treated  in  the  Outdoor  Department,  Bellevue,  since  those 
contained  in  the  above  table  occurred,  give  a  larger  percentage  of  females. 
Between  April,  1878,  and  December,  1883,  288  choreic  cases  wea^ 
treated  in  this  department,  and  of  these  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls 
was  1  to  2.4.     (Chapin.) 

Uterine  Irritation. — The  peculiar  changes  occurring  in  the  female 
at  puberty  constitute  an  important  cause.  Hence  another  reason  of  the 
excess  of  female  cases.  Dysmenorrhoea  and  pregnancy  are  causes  of  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  the  first  years  of  puberty.  In  the  male,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  puberty  do  not  appear  to  increase  the 
liability  to  the  disease,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  male  cases,  after  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  are  comparatively  rare.  Radcliffe*  states  that  after 
the  ninth  year,  females  are  more  liable  to  chorea  than  males,  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  2;  while  before  the  ninth  year,  the  two  sexes  are 
equally  liable  to  it.  Carefully  prepared  statistics,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  of  Radcliffe,  show  a  preponderance  of  girls 
under  the  age  of  nine  years,  though  not  so  great  as  over  that  age.  In 
the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  of  3o  patients  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  22  were  girls,  while  of  20  from  the  age  of  ten  years  to  six- 
teen 15  were  girls. 

According  to  West,^  in  775  children  with  chorea,  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  treated  in  the  London  Children's  Hospital,  64  per  cent, 
were  girls. 

ANiEMiA. — Among  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of  chorea 
is  anaemia.     It  is  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  exhibiting 

^  Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine.  '  Lumleian  Lectures, 
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itself  by  pallor  of  the  countenance,  and  other  characteristic  signs,  that 
medicines  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood  are  among  the 
most  valued  remedies.  The  peculiar  neuropathic  state  already  alluded 
to,  which  needs  only  a  slight  additional  cause  for  the  development  of 
chorea,  is,  no  doubt,  largely  dependent  on  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
if  it  be  not  sometimes  due  entirely  to  it.  Among  the  poor  of  a  large 
city  like  New  York,  or  in  hospital  practice,  the  proportion  of  anaemic 
cases  of  chorea  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  much  larger  than  would  appear 
from  the  general  statistics. 

Rheumatism. — Dr.  Cop3land,  M.  Bouteille,  and  afterward  M.  Ger- 
main See,  in  a  more  extended  monograph,  directed  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  Subsequent  obser- 
vations have  established  the  fact  that  rheumatism,  or  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  is  so  frequently  present  that  it  obviously  sustains  an  important 
relation  to  chorea,  though  in  what  matter  is  not  fully  ascertained.  This  ' 
relation  between  the  two  is  more  freqmently  observed  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  In  England  and  France,  so  large  a  proportion  of 
choreic  patients  present  a  history  of  rheumatism  either  in  themselves 
or  family,  that  certain  physicians  of  these  countries  believe  that  rhp'  - 
matism  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  disease.  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Romberg,  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  relation 
can  be  traced  between  chorea  and  rheumatism.  Probably  the  largest 
number  of  choreic  cases  treated  in  one  institution  in  this  country  is  in 
the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Outdoor  Poor,  in  this  city ;  and  it  has 
been  our  practice  during  the  last  few  years  to  examine  each  patient  for 
heart  disease,  and  question  the  parents  as  regards  rheumatism.  With- 
out referring  to  the  exact  statistics,  I  should  say  that  more  than  half 
gave  the  history  of  rheumatism  in  themselves  or  parents,  or  had  un- 
e([uivocal  signs  of  heart  disease.  One  ,of  the  physicians  of  the  class 
found  that  22  in  38  consecutive  cases  of  chorea  gave  the  history  of 
rheumatism  or  of  heart  disease  in  themselves  or  parents. 

Various  theories  have  been  promulgated  in  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  rheumatic  and  choreic  diseases.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  chorea  is  due  to  rheumatism  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  This  is 
simply  an  hypothesis,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  carefully  conducted  necropsies ;  but  the  theory  appears  im- 
probable in  view  of  all  the  facts.  Another  theory  attributes  chorea  to 
the  state  of  the  blood  which  is  present  in  those  having  rheumatism  or 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  conditions.  This 
theory  is  enunciated  by  Dr.  Ogle,  as  follows :  "  Recognizing  the  fre- 
quent existence  of  these  fibrinous  deposits  or  granulations  on  the  heart's 
valves  in  chorea,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  look  upon  these  post- 
mortem appearances  rather  as  results  of  some  antecedent  general  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  common  also  to  the  choreic  condition.  It  is  very 
freely  recognized  that  this  aifection  is  frequently,  in  some  way  or  other, 
connected  with  that  condition  of  blood  whi.ch  obtains  in  what  we  call 
anasmia,  or  that  existing  in  rheumatic  constitutions.  In  both  of  these 
states  we  know  that  the  fibnn  of  the  blood  is  much  in  excess  (as  also  it  is 
in  pregnancy,  another  condition  looked  upon  as  obnoxious  to  chorea) : 
and  in  these  states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  with  which  the  blood  is  sur- 
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charged  is  very  prono  to  be  readily  precipitated,  either  owing  toita 
superabundance,  or  from  other  obscure  and  acquired  properties  .  . 
upon  the  heart's  walls  or  valves.  May  not  this  hyperiuosis  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  coincidence  alluded  to?"* — namely,  the  occurrena^of 
chorea  in  those  affected  with  rheumatism.  Others  still  hold  that  chorea 
is  the  result  of  the  heart  disease,  and  not  directly  of  rheumatism,  occur- 
ring  when  the  heart  is  affected  from  other  causes,  as  well  as  when  the 
lesion  has  a  rheumatic  origin.  This  theory  is  plausible,  and  probably  to 
a  certain  extent  correct.  Heart  lesions,  observed  in  children,  result  from 
scarlet  fever  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  of  scarlet  fever  are  believed  often  to 
have  a  rheumatic  origin,  occurring,  in  some  instances,  from  scarlatinous 
rheumatism,  but  in  other  cases  from  scarlatinous  uraemia.  Occasionally, 
also,  the  heart  disease  appears  to  have  occurred  independently  of  both 
rheumatism  and  scarlet  fever.  Thus  in  a  fatal  case  of  chorea  with  val- 
vular disease,  related  to  the  London  Pathological  Society,  April  6, 
1869,  the  child  was  always  healthy  up  to  the  present  illness  (chorea), 
and  there  was  no  history  of  rheumatism  in  the  family.  The  more  ob- 
servations accumulate,  the  more  important  does  heart  disease  in  itself 
appear  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  In  nearly  all  recorded  cases  of  fatal 
chorea,  which  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  rheumatism,  and  in  which 
post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  endocardial  and  usually  valvular 
disease  has  been  found.  We  shall  see  that  certain  eccentric  causes  of 
irritation  aid  in  producing  chorea,  and  may  not  the  valvular  disease,  or 
the  endocarditis  which  causes  the  valvular  lesion,  operate  in  a  similar 
manner  as  a  cause  ?  We  know  that  in  the  adult  severe  cardiac  disease 
often  profoundly  affects  the  nervous  system,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  irregular  and  embarrassed  circulation ;  and  certainly  in  the  child  a 
similar  cause  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  more  decided  effect. 

But  there  is  an  ingenious  theory  which  attributes  chorea  to  minute 
emboli  detached  from  vegetations  on  the  valves,  and  arrested  by  capil- 
laries in  the  corpora  striata,  or  other  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axia. 
Since  attention  was  directed  to  this  matter,  emboli  have  been  found  in 
one  case  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  although  this  portion  of  the  spinal 
axis  appeared  healthy  to  the  naked  eye.  Further  observations  are 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  theory; 
but  it  seems  probable,  for  reasons  to  be  stated,  that  if  capillary  embolism 
do  cause  chorea,  it  is  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  that  there- 
fore those  British  observers  who  regard  it  as  the  common  cause,  have 
been  led  into  error  by  the  large  proportion  of  choreic  cases  which  in 
their  climate  is  complicated  by  valvular  lesions. 

That  embolism  is  not  a  common  cause,  if  indeed  a  cause  at  all,  appears 
probable  from  the  following  facts :  First.  In  many  cases  of  chorea  there 
are  no  vegetations,  or  other  appreciable  lesions,  which  could  give  rise  to 
emboli.  Secondly.  Most  patients  recover,  and  some  speedily,  by  treat- 
ment, which  we  would  not  expect  if  the  cause  were  embolism.  Thirdly. 
Embolism  is  not  infrequent  in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  the  adult,  without 
the  occurrence  of  chorea.     Indeed,  the  conditions  which  produce  embo- 

>  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Rev..  January,  18(>8. 
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lism  are  much  more  common  in  adults  than  in  children,  while  the  reverse 
is  true  as  regards  the  liability  to  chorea.  Fourthly.  Dogs  sometimes 
have  chorea,  but  the  injection  of  minutely  divided  fibrin  or  other  sub- 
stance into  the  veins  of  the  dog  is  not  followed  by  chorea  as  one  of  the 
phenomena.  Fifthly.  Were  capillary  emboli  the  cause,  we  would  ex- 
pect to  find  an  occasional  embolus  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  brain,  so 
as  to  be  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye  ;  but  1  find  no  examples  of  this 
in  all  the  recorded  autopsies  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult.  More- 
over, it  seems  improbable  that  capillary  embolism,  when  producing  no 
lesion  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye,  would  so  arrest  the  circulation,  and 
disturb. the  function  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  to  cause  chorea,  for 
the  ill-effects  of  such  an  obstruction  would  be  likely  to  be  obviated  by 
the  numerous  anastomoses. 

In  1877  the  unusual  opportunity  occurred,  in  my  asylum  practice,  of 
determining  whether  there  are  any  fixed  anatomical  characters  in  the 
cerebrospinal  axis  in  chorea ;  in  other  words,  whether  chorea  is  a  neu- 
rosis, as  we  have  designated  it  in  our  definition,  and  the  case  is  so  inter- 
esting in  other  respects  that  I  shall  relate  it  entire. 

Case. — Charles,  a  foundling,  born  Oct.  15,  1874,  was  received  in  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum  soon  after  his  birth.  When  two  weeks  old 
he  was  removed  to  a  family  in  the  city  to  be  wet-nursed.  His  health  con- 
tinued good  till  the  age  of  three  months,  when  he  had  bronchitis  and  kera- 
titis, the  former  mild,  and  lasting  only  a  few  days,  but  the  latter  continu- 
ing nearly  two  months,  beuig  attended  by  moderate  injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva, with  some  purulent  discharge,  which  caused  adhesion  of  the 
eyelids  during  sleep.  From  this  time  he  remained  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  attack  of  dysentery,  till  the  age  of  about  nine  and  a  half 
months,  when  he  began  to  have  febrile  symptoms.  In  the  morning  hours 
he  seemed  m  tolerable  health,  but  at  midday,  or  a  little  later  than  midday, 
of  each  day,  he  was  observed  to  have  slight  irregularity  or  embarrassment 
of  respiration,  and  lividity,  with  coolness  of  the  extremities,  which  state, 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  algid  stage  of  a  somewhat  irregular  inter- 
mittent fever,  lasted  from  one  to  two  or  three  liours,  and  was  succeeded 
by  febrile  movement,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
sometimes  the  fever  abated  in  perspiration. 

On  August  4,  1875,  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  these  irreg- 
ular febrile  symptoms,  Charles  was  brought  to  the  dispensary  of  the  insti- 
tution for  treatment,  and  Dr.  Reid,  who  w*as  on  duty  that  day,  carefully 
examined  the  case,  and  prescril>ed  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  medicine 
continued  a  few  days  relieved  the  symptoms,  but  every  four  to  six  weeks, 
for  more  than  a  year,  these  febrile  attacks  returned,  and  were  uniformly 
relieved  by  the  same  medicine.  In  other  resjMBCts  the  patient  had  the 
usual  health. 

On  or  ab  >ut  February  1, 1878,  the  nurse  noticed  that  Charles  had  what 
she  designated  **  spells  of  trembling,"  in  whi<'h  he  seemed  excited  and 
feverish,  and  which  were  sometimes  attended  by  or  followed  by  peVspira- 
tion.  In  the  course  of  another  week  the  irregular  muscular  movements 
became  more  marked  and  constant,  and  they  increased  in  severity  till  near 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  asylum,  about  March  1st. 
The  nurse  had  noticed  in  February  slowness  and  some  difficulty  of  mictu- 
rition, and  Dr.  Reid  examined  him  with  a  catheter  for  calculus,  and  also 
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his  prepuce  for  any  source  of  irritation,  but  nothing  abnormal  was  dis- 
covered, either  in  the  condition  of  the  bladder  or  the  external  organs. 
In  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  chorea  had  become  so  severe,  that  irregu- 
lar muscular  action  occurred  in  all  the  limbs,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes,  producing  such  grimaces  and  contortions  with  strabismus,  that  the 
woman  with  whom  he  was  boarding  became  alarmed,  and  returned  him 
to  the  asylum,  stating  that  he  had  become  crazy. 

Oa  March  Tith  my  attention  was  first  called  to  this  child,  when  I  made 
the  following  entry  in  my  note-book:  Family  history  unknown;  no 
history  of  rheumati.-sm  in  patient's  case,  he  may  or  may  not  have  had  it; 
heart  sounds  normal;  pulse  104;  all  the  limbs  and  the  muscles  of  the 
fece,  eyes,  and  eyelitis  involved  in  choreic  movements,  which  continue 
constantly  except  during  sleep.  The  patient  cannot  walk  or  stand  with- 
out support ;  appetite  good,  apparently  better  than  in  health,  for  he  eats 
every  kind  of  fof)d  handed  to  mm,  and  carries  the  fmxl  with  his  own  hand 
to  his  mouth,  although  these  movements  are  very  irregular  and  jerkbg. 
Three  dro[)s  of  Fowler's  solution  ordered  after  each  meal. 

March  17, — Condition  not  much  changed,  but  perhaps  slight  improve- 
ment ;  in  addition  to  other  choreic  movements  the  eyes  twitch  spasmodic- 
ally; pulse  84;  temperature  98i°  ;  bowels  regular;  no  cough;  appetite 
good.     Increase  medicine  to  fiwQ  drops. 

SOtK — The  urine  examined  since  the  last  record  was  found  very  pale 
and  abundant;  its  specific  gravity  low,  1040,  without  albumen.  When  an 
equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid  was  added  to  it,  after  twelve  hours  mstab 
of  nitrate  of  urea  occupied  about  one-half  of  the  volume  of  the  urine. 
The  patient's  sleep  is  quiet,  but  the  choreic  movements  recommence  as 
soon  as  he  awakeus,  but  in  a  milder  form;  is  able  to  walk  without  sup- 
port, but  with  unsteady  gait.  My  term  of  service  ended  March  31st.  On 
the  following  day,  laryngo-tracheitis  was  suddenly  developed,  ending 
fatally  in  forty-eight  hoars,  at  the  age  of  two  years  ^ve  and  a  half  months. 

Autopsy,  April  4th.  Slight  oedema  about  the  aperture  of  the  glottis; 
general  and  intense  redness  of  mucous  membrane  of  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes ;  as  far  as  they  can  be  trace^l,  posterior  portions  of  lunjrs 

freatly  congested.  The  heart,  lungs,  brain,  with  one  eye  attached  to  it 
y  optic  nerve,  and  the  entire  spinal  cord  were  sent  to  Prof.  Francis  Dela- 
field,  for  microscopic  examination.  They  were,  as  soon  as  removed,  placed 
in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium.  The  following  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  examination,  which  was  made. 

Micnascopic  Appearan'ces.  By  Prof  Francis  Delafield.  Brain— 
presented  no  change  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  except  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  congestion.  It  was  hardened  in  bichromate  of  potassium  and  chro- 
mic acid.  Minute  examination  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  the  large 
ganglia,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
showed  notl)ing  except  a  uniform  filling  of  the  vessels  with  blood,  as  if 
they  were  injected.  There  were  no  apoplexies,  no  changes  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessels. 

Spinal  cord — appeared  to  be  entirely  normal. 

The  Heart, — The  auricles  and  ventricles  were  of  normal  size.  The 
aortic  valves  were  atheromatous,  and  somewhat  rigid  ;  the  mitral  valves 
were  thickened  and  insufficient ;  the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
thickened. 

The  Lungs. — The  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles  were  dilated, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  epithelial  cells  within  the  air-vesicles. 

In  this  case  there  seemed  to  be  no  lesion  associated  with  the  chorea  ex- 
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cept  the  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  aud  the  changes  in  the  lungs  sec* 
ondary  to  this  condition  of  the  heart. 

The  above  microscopic  examination  was  made  with  sufficient  minute* 
neas,  and  it  is  seen  that  no  emboli  were  discovered,  and  no  lesion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  except  congestion,  which  was  attributable  to  the  mode 
of  death,  namely,  by  obstructed  respiration.  Moreover  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  there  were  no  cardiac  bruits,  and  apparently  not  sufficient 
roughness  of  the  edge  or  surface  of  the  valves  to  cause  precipitation  of 
fibrin,  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  emboli  should  form. 

Fright. — A  not  infrequent  exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  sudden  and 
profound  emotion,  especially  fright.  All  statistics  give  fright  as  the 
cause  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  though  there  are  usually  other 
potential  cooperating  causes,  as  anaemia  or  valvular  disease.  Fright 
was  stated  as  the  cause  of  chorea  in  31  of  the  100  cases  occurring  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  reported  by  Hughes,  or  nearly  one  in  three.  But  the 
statistics  of  other  observers  do  not  give  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases 
originating  in  this  way.  Chorea  may  commence  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  fright,  or  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  days  (eight  or  ten).  If 
several  weeks  have  passed  since  the  fright,  as  in  some  reported  cases, 
the  chorea  is  probably  due  to  other  causes.  In  rare  instances,  chorea 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  sudden  and  excessive  joy. 

Imitation. — Under  unusual  circumstances,  especially  in  a  state  of 
great  mental  excitement,  imitation  has  been  known  to  cause  a  form  of 
chorea.  Hecker  describes  an  epidemic  of  it,  occurring  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  spreading  through  villages.  In  modern  times  it  is  rare  that  chorea 
originates  from  this  cause,  nevertheless  occasional  examples  have  been 
recorded. 

But  the  disease  which  occurs  from  imitation  differs  from  the  ordinary 
form,  and  has  been  termed  chorea  major ;  while  the  chorea  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  designated,  in  contradistinction, 
chorea  minor. 

In  chorea  major  the  patient  leaps,  dances,  or  whirls  like  a  top.  It 
has  its  origin  commonly  in  religious  excitement,  and  spreads  by  imita- 
tion almost  in  the  manner  of  an  infectious  disease.  The  epidemic  of 
the  middle  ages  was  a  chorea  major.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
account  of  cases  spreading  by  imitation,  in  modern  times,  which  were 
not  examples  of  the  same  form  of  chorea.  Thus  in  the  Edin,  Jour, 
of  Med.  and  Surg,^  for  July,  1839,  there  is  a  clear  description  of 
chorea  major  occurring  successively  in  five  children  in  the  same  family. 
Dr.  Dewar,  the  attending  physician,  states  that  one  of  the  children  whom 
he  was  called  to  see  was  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  when  her  head  dropped 
on  her  chest,  and  she  appeared  to  doze  some  minutes.  In  the  mean- 
time the  respiration  became  a  little  accelerated,  the  face  altered  and 
flushed,  the  eyes  wild.  In  less  than  one  minute  she  bounded  from  one 
extremity  of  the  apartment  to  the  other,  leaping  over  chairs,  a  chest, 
and  then  throwing  herself  upon  the  floor;  she  attempted  to  stand  upon 
her  head,  rolled  upon  the  floor,  and  then,  rising,  ran  with  extreme  swift- 
ness in  the  room,  till  she  finally  fell  again  upon  the  floor,  where  she  re- 
mained motionless  some  minutes.     Then,  recovering,  she  noticed  those 
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who  surrounded  her,  and  asked  of  her  sister  a  toy,  which  she  had  al- 
lowed to  fall.     The  whole  paroxysm  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

Obviously,  the  symptoms  of  chorea  major  differ  materially  from  those 
of  chorea  minor,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  have  the  same 
generic  name.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  disease  in  its  psychical 
and  pathological  aspects,  but  it  is  so  rare  in  modern  times  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  of  little  practical  importance. 

Intestinal  Irritation. — In  rare  instances  intestinal  worms  cause 
chorea,  though  in  these  cases  there  have  usually  been  some  cooperating 
causes.  The  following  is  an  example  related  by  Mr.  Ogle*:  ''Ellen 
L..  9  years  old,  had  been  under  treatment  about  a  month  with  chorea, 
rheumatism,  and  worms.  She  had  not  slept  in  four  days,  and  there 
was  constant  spasmodic  movement  of  the  body  and  face.  Her  general 
condition  was  very  unpromising.  As  she  had  passed  portions  of  a  tape- 
worm at  intervals  during  the  last  three  months,  one  drachm  of  the  oleum 
filicis  maris  was  administered  in  mucilage,  which  caused  the  expulsion 
of  the  entire  worm.  From  that  time  she  fully  and  rapidly  rccovereil 
from  the  chorea,  though  a  mitral  murmur  remained." 

Lesions  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — Although  we  reject  the 
theory  that  cerebral  emboli  are  the  common  cause  of  chorea,  and  believe 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  cerebro-spinal  lesions, 
nevertheless  experiments,  and  also  occasional  cases,  establish  the  fact 
that  if  not  true  chorea,  at  least  choreiform  movements  now  and  then  re- 
sult from  a  structural  affection  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Experiments  on  certain  of  the  lower  animals  demonstrate  that  irregular 
muscular  movements  may  be  produced  by  traumatic  injury  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  crura 
cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  crura  cerebelli,  thalami  optici,  parts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Pressure  on  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  an  acephalous  monster  also  causes 
convulsive  movements.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medecine,  April  20, 1871,  Professor  Post  related  the  case  of  a  child  who 
was  struck  over  the  occiput  with  a  billet  of  wood,  and  chorea  followed, 
due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  injury  of  the  brain  which  resulted. 

If  irregular  muscular  movements,  choreic  or  choreiform,  result  from 
traumatic  injury  of  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  they 
not  also  occasionally  occur  from  lesions  of  the  same  parts  produced  by 
disease?  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^  relates  the  case  of  a  choreic  girl,  dying 
in  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  whom,  after  a  careful  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, the  only  morbid  appearance  observed  was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  connected  with  the  pineal  gland.  Dr.  Broadbent*  described 
another  case  before  the  London  Pathological  Society,  in  which  a  tumor 
was  found  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  Chambers  one 
in  which  tubercles  were  embedded  in  the  cord.  Romberg  quotes  from 
Frerichs  a  case  in  which  the  medulla  oblongata  was  pressed  upon  by  an 
enlarged  odontoid  process ;  and  Dr.  Aitken*  one  in  which  the  specific 

*  Lond.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1868. 
«  London  Lancet,  Dec.  19,  1840. 

^  Transactions  London  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xiii.  p.  246. 

*  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i. 
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gravity  of  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum  was  greater  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  other  similar  cases, 
and  add:  "We  may  conclude,  from  these  different  cases,  that  there 
exist  two  species  of  chorea :  the  one  essentially  a  simple  neurosis,  while 
the  other  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  encephalo-rachidian  system. 
In  a  word,  it  is  of  chorea  as  of  convulsions,  that  it  is  sometimes  idio- 
pathic, sometimes  symptomatic.**  Still,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  symp- 
tomatic are  so  few,  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  chorea,  as  it  ordinarily 
occurs,  one  of  the  neuroses  until  the  microscope  detects  some  anatomical 
cause  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant. 

Anatomical  Characters. — We  have  seen  that  chorea  has  no  con- 
stant anatomical  characters.  Lesions  which  probably  sustain  a  causa- 
tive relation  to  the  disordered  muscular  action  are  sometimes  present, 
and  others  are  sometimes  observed  which  are  neither  a  cause  nor  result, 
their  presence  being  a  coincidence.  But  there  are  two  lesions  which, 
though  often  absent,  have  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of 
fetal  cases  that  they  are  justly  regarded  as  an  occasional  result  when 
chorea  is  severe.  Dr.  Hughes,  of  London,  collected  records  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  of  14  cases,  with  the  following  result  as  regards  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis:  Brain,  14  cases:  healthy,  4  cases;  only  congested, 
3  cases ;  softened  in  part  or  entirely,  6  cases  (some  of  these  6  also  con- 
gested). In  some  of  the  14  cases  those  occasional  results  of  congestion, 
to  wit,  transudation  of  serum  and  extravasation  of  blood,  in  greater  or 
less  quantity,  were  also  observed.  Spinal  cord :  healthy,  3  cases ;  con- 
gested, 2  cases  (one  slightly,  in  the  other  the  engorged  vessels  were 
large  and  numerous) ;  softening  in  medulla  oblongata,  1  case ;  softening 
opposite  fourth  and  fifth  vertebne,  12  cases.  In  one  there  was  soft,  in 
another  firm  adhesion  of  the  spinal  meninges,  and  in  one  it  is  stated 
that  the  rachidian  fluid  was  opaque.  Of  sixteen  fatal  cases  of  chorea 
occurring  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  "  congestion  (more  or  less  com- 
plete) of  the  nervous  centres  (brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  both)  was  met 
with  in  six  cases."  Softening  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  Wiis  observed 
in  one  case,  and  of  the  spinal  cord  in  another.^  Other  statistics  of  the 
anatomical  character  of  fatal  chorea  correspond,  in  the  main,  with  those 
of  Hughes  and  Ogle.  The  lesions  observed  by  them  are  probably  not 
present  in  ordinary  cases,  occurring  only  when  the  choreic  movements 
are  so  severe  that  the  patient  is  deprived  of  needed  repose,  and  the  im- 
portant functions  of  the  economy,  as  the  circulation  and  nutrition,  are 
seriously  disturbed. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  other  parts  besides  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  furnishes  a  negative  result,  if  we  except  such  affections  as 
have  been  ascertained  to  act  as  causes  of  chorea.  What  portion  of  the 
nervous  centre  is  chiefly  involved  in  chorea  is  uncertain.  Some,  as  Sir 
Benjamin  C.  Brodie,^  consider  chorea  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
generally,  while  others  have  attributed  it  to  disease  or  disorder  of  a 
certain  part,  as  the  corpus  striatum,  cerebellum,  etc.  Finally,  it  is 
stated  that,  in  late  experiments  on  choreic  dogs,  the  movements  do  not 

*  Ogle,  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Cbir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1868. 
'  London  Lancet,  Dec.  19,  1840. 
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cease  when  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  brain,  nor  also  on 
division  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.^  In  these  cases, 
therefore,  the  part  of  the  axis  which  is  in  &ult  would  appear  to  be  solely 
the  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  partial  or  general.  It  is  partial  when  it 
affects  a  few  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  as  those  of  one  arm,  the 
face  or  neck,  or  of  one  eye.  It  is  designated  general,  when  all  the 
limbs,  and  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  trunk,  are  involved. 
Statistics  show  that  partial  chorea  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side,  and  in  general  chorea  the  movements  on  the  left 
side  usually  predominate.  The  commencement  is,  in  most  cases,  gradual. 
Even  when  finally  chorea  becomes  general,  certain  muscles  only  are 
affected  in  the  commencement  in  ordinary  cases.  The  child  in  vbom 
this  disease  is  about  to  begin  is  observed  to  be  fretful  and  impatient  from 
slight  causes,  and  the  irregular  muscular  action  at  first  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  parents,  who  reprimand  him  for  his  supposed  fidgety 
habit.  In  exceptional  instances,  especially  when  the  cause  is  a  sodden 
and  profound  emotion,  the  commencement  is  abrupt,  and  the  disease  is 
severe  and  general  from  the  first. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  muscles  which  are  primarily  affected  are 
those  of  the  face,  neck,  fingers,  or  hand  on  the  left  side.  Sydenham 
erred,  unless  the  clinical  history  of  chorea  has  changed  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  when  he  stated  as  the  common  fact  that  a  tottering  gait  is 
its  first  manifestation ;  but  now  and  then  such  a  case  does  occur.  When- 
ever choreic  movements  appear,  other  muscles  besides  those  first  affected 
are  soon  involved,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  of  a 
few  days,  all  the  muscles  that  participate  are  engaged. 

A  muscle  affected  by  chorea  alternately  contracts  and  relaxes,  but 
less  forcibly  and  rapidly  than  in  eclampsia,  and  the  movement  is  partly 
controlled  by  volition.  This  produces  an  unsteady  and  tremulous 
action  of  the  part,  whether  a  limb,  the  neck  or  fisice,  which  at  once 
arrests  attention,  and  indicates  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  result  is 
similar,  as  regards  the  muscular  action,  whether  the  patient  wills  a 
movement,  or  attempts  to  control  those  which  chorea  produces. 

If  the  case  be  of  ordinary  severity,  the  movements  continue  with  but 
momentary  intermissions,  except  during  sleep,  when  they  ordinarily 
cease.  In  grave  cases  patients  are  often  deprived  of  the  proper  amount 
of  sleep,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  muscular 
action,  and  in  exceptional  instances,  especially  when  the  result  is  fiital, 
the  movements  continue  in  sleep,  but  the  sleep  is  not  sound,  and  is  fi^ 
quently  interrupted.  In  profound  sleep,  the  muscles  are  always  in 
repose. 

The  older  writers  have  left  us  graphic  descriptions  of  those  diseases 
which  have  striking  external  manifestations,  though  often  with  some- 
what of  exaggeration.  Sydenham  says  of  chorea :  "  The  patient  cannot 
keep  it  (his  hand)  a  moment  in  the  same  place ;  whether  he  lay  it  upon 
his  breast,  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  do  what  he  may,  it  will  ba 

^  Lejcros  et  Onlmus,  Kech.  sur  les  mouvements  cboreiformes  du  cbien,  Actd-dai 
Sci.,  9  Mai,  1870,  Lyons  Med.  Jour.,  June  6,  1870. 
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jerked  elsewhere  convulsively.  If  -any  vessel  filled  with  drink  be  put 
into  bis  hand,  before  it  reaches  his  mouth,  he  will  exhibit  a  thousand 
gesticulations,  like  a  mountebank.  He  holds  the  cup  out  straight,  as  if 
to  move  it  to  his  mouth,  but  has  his  hand  carried  elsewhere  by  sudden 
jerks.  Then,  perhaps,  he  contrives  to  bring  it  to  his  mouth,  and  if  so, 
he  will  drink  the  liquid  off  at  a  gulp,  just  as  if  he  were  trying  to  amuse 
the  spectators  by  his  antics ! " 

In  severe  general  chorea  a  similar  description  is  applicable  to  the 
movements  of  the  legs  and  features.  Grimaces  and  distortions  of  the 
features  occur,  while  the  gait  is  halting  and  unsteady,  or  it  is  impossible 
to  walk,  and  the  patient  lies  or  sits.  The  speech  is  slow,  thick,  and 
indistinct,  in  consequence  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  be- 
coming engaged,  and  even  mastication  and  deglutition  are  rendered  diffi- 
cult. The  imperfect  speech  in  chorea  is  attributed  partly,  however,  to  the 
mental  state  in  severe  protracted  cases.  Chorea,  except  when  mild,  is 
accompanied  by  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system.  More 
or  less  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties  occurs  in  chronic  cases  when 
severe,  exhibiting  itself  in  dulness  or  apathy.  The  countenance  some- 
times presents  in  aggravated  cases  almost  the  appearance  of  idiocy.  The 
muscles,  instead  of  becoming  hypertrophied  and  more  powerful  by  their 
frequent  contraction,  grow  softer,  more  flabby,  and  weaker.  Indeed,  a 
partial  paralysis  sometimes  results,  so  that  a  degree  of  numbness  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  affected  part,  and  the  limb  when  raised  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Pain  is  not  a  symptom  of  chorea,  but  fugitive  rheumatic  or 
neuralgic  pains  are  sometimes  experienced.  Derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  exhibited  by  a  poor  or  capricious  appetite,  constipation,  etc., 
are  common. 

In  rare  instances  chorea  affects  the  respiratory  muscles  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  involuntary  barking  or  squeaking  voice  by  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  air  over  the  tense  vocal  cords.  In  a  case  treated  by  Dr. 
L.  C.  Gray,  in  the  N.  Y.  Polyclinic,  the  patient,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years, 
hiwl  been  choreic  since  his  seventh  year,  and  chorea  in  its  usual  form 
h^-tl  continued  one  year  when  the  barking  sound  commenced,  and  this 
has  continued  until  the  present  time.  Dr.  French,  of  Brooklyn,  also 
treated  a  similar  case,  having  the  following  history :  A  boy  of  nine 
years,  had  choreic  twitchings  of  the  facial  muscles  at  the  age  of  five 
years.  After  continuing  several  months  they  ceased  during  an  entire 
winter,  after  which  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  voice,  resembling  the 
squeak  of  a  young  turkey,  commenced.  It  occurred  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  reipiration.  It  alternated  with  choreic  movements  of 
other  parts  of  the  system,  so  that  when  they  ceased,  it  returned.  By 
the  laryngoscope,  the  irregular  action  of  the  vocal  cords  was  observed, 
but  the  expiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  were  also  involved,  so  as  to 
produce  the  peculiar  sound  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  air.  In  Dr. 
French's  case  these  vocal  sounds  ceased,  except  at  rare  intervals  after 
three  months  of  medicinal  treatment.* 

The  urine  of  choreic  patients  has  been  examined  by  Drs.  Walsh,  Ford, 
Bence  Jones,  Handfield  Jones,  Radcliffe,  and  others,  and  its  elements 

»  N.  Y.  Med.  Eecord,  Dec.  15,  18S3,  Dr.  Chapin. 
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have  been  found  in  most  cases  to  vaTy  from  their  normal  quantity.  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones^  read  a  paper  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  in 
1871,  on  two  cases  of  chorea  in  which  he  had  made  careful  chemical 
analysis  of  the  urine,  with  the  following  result:  During  the  height  of 
tlie  disease  the  amount  of  the  urine  was  much  in  excess  of  what  it  yizs 
when  the  disease  had  ceased;  the  urea  excreted  during  the  choreic 
period  was  in  excess,  as  was  also  the  phosphoric  acid  excreted  when  the 
choreic  symptoms  were  at  their  maximum,  but  the  quantity  of  this  acid 
was  less  than  the  average  during  convalescence ;  a  moderate  amount  of 
uric  acid  during  the  disease  was  also  observed,  but  none  upon  recovery. 

Prognosis — Course. — Chorea,  though  obstinate  and  often  incurable 
in  adults,  usually  terminates  favorably  in  children  in  two  to  four  months. 
Bouchut  considers  its  ordinary  duration  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  dajs, 
which  is  certainly  shorter  than  the  average  duration  in  this  countrj-, 
except  when  the  disease  is  materially  abridged  by  treatment.  The  same 
author  states  that  it  may  continue  only  a  few  days,  as  he  has  observed 
in  cases  which  occurred  during  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever.  But 
tremulousness  of  the  muscles  occurring  in  the  state  of  weakness  follow- 
ing a  grave  disease,  and  abating  as  the  general  health  is  restored,  I 
should  not  consider  as  properly  choreic,  any  more  than  that  occurring 
from  over-fatigue.  As  the  choreic  movements  gradually  increase  in  the 
initial  period  till  a  certain  maximum  is  reached,  so  their  decline  is 
gradual.  Temporary  variations  also  occur  throughout  the  disease  as 
regards  the  extent  of  the  movements,  which  are  aggravated  by  mental 
excitement,  bodily  fatigue,  certain  functional  derangements,  especially 
of  digestion,  and  sometimes  from  causes  which  are  not  apparent. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  chorea  in  children  ordinarily  terminates  favorably 
under  different,  and  even  injurious  modes  of  treatment,  there  are  excep- 
tional cases.  Romberg  relates  the  history  of  a  patient  who  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years,  having  had  chorea  since  the  age  of  six  years. 
In  chorea  limited  to  a  few  muscles,  or  a  group  of  muscles,  the  prognosis 
is  more  doubtful  than  when  it  affects  a  large  number,  since  in  the  former 
case  the  cause  is  more  likely  to  be  some  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Thus  chorea  involving  only  certain  muscles  of  the  neck  or  of  the  eyes  is 
sometimes  due  to  this  cause,  and  is  then  very  obstinate. 

Again,  observations  demonstrate  that  chorea,  when  at  first  in  all 
probability  strictly  a  neurosis,  but  of  a  protracted  and  grave  character, 
may  give  rise  to  a  central  organic  disease.  This  is  the  course  of  most 
of  the  fatal  cases,  congestion,  softening,  or  other  lesion  occurring  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  nervous  centres.  Radcliffe  has  known 
cerebral  meningitis  to  supervene  in  two  instances.  With  the  occurrence 
of  a  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  new  symptoms  arise,  such  as  head- 
ache, convulsions,  delirium,  and  paralysis,  and  the  choreic  movements 
cease  or  continue,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Chorea,  like  certain  other  diseases,  either  of  a  nervous  character  or 
having  a  nervous  element,  is  more  or  less  modified  by  intercurrent  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  affections.  The  oft-quoted  expression  from  Hip- 
pocrates, febris  accedens  solvit  spasmoa,  observations  show  to  be  founded 

*  London  Lancet,  July,  1871. 
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in  fact,  the  most  frequent  example  of  which  occurs  in  pertussis.  In 
chorea  the  movements,  as  a  rule,  are  either  rendered  milder  or  they 
cease  as  long  as  the  febrile  excitement  continues  ;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  not  modified. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difficult  in  ordinary  cases.  The  irregular 
movements,  with  consciousness  preserved,  enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis 
at  sight.  In  its  commencement,  and  when  it  continues  in  an  unusually 
mild  form,  chorea  may  be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  as  it  often  is 
by  the  parents,  the  movements  being  attributed  to  a  fidgety  habit :  but 
medical  advice  is  seldom  sought  till  the  movements  are  so  pronounced 
that  it  is  impossible  to  err,  except  through  gross  ignorance  or  care- 


It  is  important  to  determine  when  chorea  merges  in  an  organic  dis- 
ease, and  also  whether  there  is  a  local  cause  of  the  chorea.  A  careful 
and  intelligent  study  of  the  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case  is  requisite 
in  order  to  a  correct  diagnosis  in  these  particulars. 

Treatment.  Regime naL — As  chorea  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
occurs  in  a  state  of  anaemia,  and  the  vital  forces  are  ordinarily  more  or 
less  reduced,  obviously  the  regimen  should  be  such  as  invigorates  the 
system.  Fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  active  or  passive,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  the  avoidance  of  undue  excitement,  are  requisite, 
and  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  plain  and  unirritating.  The 
various  functions  should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  their  normal 
state.  In  exceptional  instances,  when  the  choreic  movements  are  violent, 
the  patient  should  lie  in  bed,  and  the  muscular  action,  if  so  constant  and 
excessive  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  requisite  sleep,  should  be  restrained 
by  light  and  well-padded  splints. 

Medicinal. — Sometimes  among  the  cooperating  causes  is  one  of  a  local 
nature,  which  is  susceptible  of  removal,  as  a  carious  and  painful  tooth, 
intestinal  worms,  etc.,  and  measures  calculated  to  effect  this  are  ob- 
viously required.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  case  in  which 
the  employment  of  the  oleo-resina  filicis  and  the  expulsion  of  a  tape- 
worm effected  a  speedy  cure. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  most  employed  in  chorea,  and  wliich  in 
consequence  of  the  aniemia  is  plainly  indicated  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  is  iron.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of  other 
remedies  which  have  a  more  specific  effect.  Nearly  all  the  ferruginous 
preparations  have  been  prescribed  in  different  cases  with  benefit.  Rad- 
cUffe  gives  the  preference  to  the  iodide  of  iron,  believing  that  iodine,  as 
well  as  iron,  exerts  a  curative  influence.  I  have  of  late  inclined  to  the 
use  of  the  ammonio-citrate,  as  it  is  easy  of  administration  in  simple 
syrup,  and  is  well  tolerated. 

But  iron  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  main  remedy,  but  rather  as  an 
adjuvant.  Observations  during  the  last  few  years  in  both  continents 
have  more  and  more  established  the  claims  of  arsenic  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  efficacious  of  all  medicinal  agents  in  the  treatment  of  chorea. 
Properly  administered,  it  abridges  the  duration  of  this  disease  more 
certainly  than  any  other  agent,  and  within  a  few  days  begins  to  modify 
the  choreic  movements  in  the  severest  cases.  It  is  conveniently  given 
in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution.     It  is  better  tolerated  by  children 
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than  adults,  and  should  be  administered  to  them  in  a  larger  propor- 
tionate dose.  A  child  of  eight  years  can  take  five  drops,  diluted  in 
water,  three  times  daily  after  eating,  and  the  dose  may  be  increased  if 
needed  to  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  drops.  1  have  seldom  ob- 
served any  gastric  irritability  or  other  unpleasant  effect  from  its  use 
when  it  is  administered  largely  diluted  and  after  the  meals,  but  if  such 
occur,  it  should,  of  course,  be  suspended  for  a  time. 

While  not  hesitating  to  recommend  iron  and  arsenic  as  superior  to  all 
other  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  it  is  not  proper  to  igoore 
the  opinions  of  other  members  of  our  profession,  who  have  had  ampk 
experience  and  recommend  other  agents  instead. 

Trousseau  gave  the  preference  to  strychnine,  increasing  the  doses  in 
some  cases  until  it  began  to  produce  its  poisonous  effects. 

Professor  Hammond  ^  says :  "  My  main  reliance  is  on  strychnia, 
which,  I  think,  should  be  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  some- 
what after  the  manner  recommended  by  Trousseau.  .  .  .  This 
plan  of  treatment  certainly  shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease  very 
materially,  and  causes  great  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the 
patient.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  so  well  marked,  and  is  so  immediate, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  doses  to  the  extent  of  causing 
muscular  cramps,  but  generally  the  full  therapeutical  effect  of  the  drug 
is  not  obtained  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the  nucha  has  slight  tonic  spasm. 
I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill-consequence  follow  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  doses  are  increased  so  gradually  that  with  careful  watch- 
ing danger  need  not  be  apprehended."  Dr.  Hammond  has  treated 
thirty-two  children  with  this  agent  without  a  single  failure. 

But  as  chorea  terminates  favorably  with  smaller  and  safe  doses,  even 
if  the  time  required  be  longer,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  recommend  its 
employment  to  the  extent  of  producing  physiological  effects  for  general 
practice.  Bouchut,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says :  "  But,  with  these 
precautions,  strychnia  is  extremely  dangerous,  for  I  have  seen,  at  the 
Hopital  des  Enfants  Malades,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years  die  in 
tetanus,"  produced  by  an  increased  dose  of  this  drug  (article  on  Chorea). 
Dr.  West,  in  his  Lumleian  Lectures,  also  says:  *'I  have  seen  one  in- 
stance in  which  its  employment,  while  it  failed  to  benefit  a  somewhat 
severe  case  of  chorea,  was  followed  by  two  attacks  of  violent  tetanic 
convulsions,  which  nearly  proved  fatal;"  and  he  adds,  ''The  twitching 
of  the  limbs  of  itself  prevents  our  becoming  aware  of  the  dose  being 
excessive,  and  a  child's  inability  to  describe  its  sensations  deprives  as 
of  another.  For  such  reasons,  Dr.  West  does  not  favor  the  employ- 
ment of  this  agent.  Still,  any  agent  may  be  given  in  an  overdose,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  prescribe  strychnia  in  a  dose  which  will  be  efficient 
and  yet  safe  for  children  at  the  age  at  which  chorea  ordinarily  occurs. 
I  have  employed  bromide  of  potassium  in  a  few  cases,  but  with  so  little 
benefit  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  continue  its  use  for  this  disease. 
Others  have  not  been  more  successful.  However  efiicacious  the  bromide 
may  be  in  epilepsy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  remedy  for  chorea. 

Cimicifuga,  first  employed  by  Jesse  Young,  of  this  country,  is  highly 

*  Diseases  of  tho  Nervous  System,  page  G17. 
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esteemed  by  Philadelphia  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  chorea.  I 
have  employed  the  fluid  extract  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  increased  to 
one  drachm,  for  a  child  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  though  it 
benefits  some  cases,  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  either  in  moderating  the 
movements  or  abridging  the  duration  of  others. 

Ether,  asafoetida,  valerian,  musk,  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  tur- 
pentine, tartar  emetic,  opium,  and  numerous  other  remedies,  have  been 
recommended,  and  some  of  them  have  seemed  useful  in  certain  cases, 
lu  this  city  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  frequently  employed  as  a  remedy 
for  chorea,  and  in  gradually  increasing  doses  till  more  than  twenty 
grains  were  administered  three  times  daily,  but  it  has  not  appeared,  so 
iar  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  exert  any  marked  influence 
either  on  the  severity  or  duration  of  the  choreic  movements.  Justice, 
however,  requires  us  to  state  that  Dr.  West,  who  has  written  recently 
on  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  thinks  that  it  has  been  beneficial  in 
certain  cases  in  which  he  has  employed  it,  and  he  regards  it  on  the  whole 
as  the  best  remedy. 

Radcliffe,  who  has  had  ample  experience  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
affections,  writes:  ''^In  an  ordinary  case  of  chorea  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  I  have  now  adopted  as  a  rule  for  some  time  is  to  give  cod- 
liver  oil,  in  conjunction  with  hypophosphite  of  soda,  making  the  draught 
containing  the  latter  salt  the  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  the  cod- 
liver  oil.''  Sometimes  camphor  or  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is 
added.  Of  more  than  thirty  cases  treateil  in  this  way,  the  average 
duration  was  under  three  weeks.  Radcliffe  began  to  prescribe  these 
remedies  on  theoretical  grounds,  believing  that  phosphorus  and  cod- 
liver  oil  were  required  to  restore  "  nerve  tone,"  and  the  result  of  this 
treatment  has  certainly  been  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  profession. 
To  children  he  gives  from  five  to  eight  grains  of  the  hypophosphite  of 
sodium  three  times  daily. 

In  those  severe  cases  in  which  choreic  movements  prevent  the  proper 
amount  of  sleep,  a  moderate  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral  may  occasionally 
be  advantageously  administered. 

Electricity  has  been  many  times  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea,  and  though  some,  chiefly  electricians,  believe  that  it  has  a 
curative  effect,  others,  and  the  majority,  fail  to  see  any  material  benefit 
from  its  use. 

Cold  general  baths,  the  shower-bath,  frictions  along  the  spine,  etc.,  have 
been  employed ;  but  the  local  treatment  which  has  so  far  been  most  success- 
ful, and  which  promises  to  supersede  all  other  local  measures,  consists  in 
the  application  of  ether  spray  over  the  spine.  About  two  ounces  of 
ether  are  employed  at  each  sitting,  the  spray  being  applied  from  an 
atomizer  up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  if  the  chorea  be 
general.  The  operation,  which  occupies  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
should  be  repeated  daily  or  every  second  day.  A  considerable  number 
of  cases  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  spray  has  apparently  had  a 
good  effect  in  controlling  the  disease.  But  I  repeat  my  belief,  from 
the  large  number  of  cases  seen  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor,  that  the  arsenical  and  ferruginous  treatment  gives  more 
satisfaction  than  any  or  all  other  measures. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

IMFANTILE  PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  in  young  children,  especially  infants,  is  in  most  instances 
due  to  causes  which  seldom  produce  it  in  adults.  The  principal  cause 
of  it  in  the  adult,  namely,  cerebral  apoplexy,  is  indeed  rare  in  children. 
Paralysis  in  children  has  the  following  recognized  causes:  1st  A 
change  in  the  blood,  not  fully  understood,  induced  by  certain  grave  dis- 
eases, as  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  2(1.  Re- 
flex influence.  The  function  of  some  part  of  the  system  is  in  some 
way  disturbed,  and  paralysis  occurs  in  certain  muscles,  perhaps  at  a 
distance  from  the  cause,  and  it  disappears  when  that  cause  is  removed, 
unless  it  have  continued  too  long.  The  only  rational  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  of  a  continuous  connection  between  the  local  cause 
and  the  paralyzed  muscles  through  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  and 
the  nervous  centres.  3d.  Compression  or  injury  of  a  nerve-trunk. 
These  cases  are  rare.  Pressing  of  the  portio  dura  by  the  blades  of  for- 
ceps during  birth,  described  in  the  next  chapter,  is  an  example.  4th. 
An  anatomical  alteration  in  the  muscular  fibres,  the  nerves  and  nenous 
centres  remaining  unaffected.  This  has  been  designated  myogenic 
paralysis.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  probably  often  of  a  rheumatic 
nature.  Paralysis  of  the  face  or  other  portions  of  the  surface,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  children  and  adults  from  prolonged  exposure  to 
cold  winds,  is  of  this  nature.  5th.  Some  anatomical  change  in  the 
nervous  centres,  as  congestion,  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  emboli, 
compression  and  laceration  of  brain,  whether  by  tumors,  inflammatory 
products,  or  other  causes,  etc.  If  there  be  hemiplegia  the  presumption 
is  that  the  disease  causing  it  is  cerebral ;  if  paraplegia,  that  it  is  spinal. 
The  following  is  a  interesting  example  of  hemiplegia.  The  case  was 
related  by  me,  and  the  specimen  presented  to  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society. 

Case. — Maggie,  aged  2  years  8  months,  was  admitted  into  the  Catholic 
Foundling  Asylum  about  the  1st  of  September,  1874.  She  seemed  to  be 
in  good  health  and  was  plump  and  well  developed,  and  her  mother  stated 
that  she  had  had  no  serious  sickness.  After  her  admission  she  continuc-d 
well,  having  the  usual  appetite,  amusing  herself  through  the  day.  and 
presenting  no  symptoms  to  attract  attention  till  December  6th.  On  the 
evening  of  December  5th  she  ate  her  supper  as  usual,  and  was  placed  in 
her  crib,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  At  3  a.  m.,  the  sister  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  ward  found  her  in  severe  general  eclampsia.  Immediaifly, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  local  treatment,  she  administered  five  grains  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  this  was  repeated  at  intervals  till  six  or  seven 
doses  were  administered.  Nevertheless,  the  spasmodic  movements  con- 
tinued, with  more  or  less  violence,  till  1}  p.  m.,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  somewhat  longer. 
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On  my  arrival  at  the  asylum,  at  about  6  p.  m.,  I  found  her  lying  quietly, 
rather  stupid,  but  easily  aroused.  Her  vision  was  evidently  good,  and 
she  was  conscious ;  the  pupils  responded  to  light,  and  the  direction  of  the 
eyes  was  normal ;  pulse  104,  no  cough,  and  respiration  natural ;  tempera- 
ture, as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  also  normal.  Ihere 
was  no  apparent  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but  the  right  arm 
and  leg  were  paralyzed,  though  the  paralysis  was  not  complete.  The 
great  toe  flexed  on  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  the  foot  itself  had 
little  or  no  motion,  and  on  my  attempting  to  flex  the  leg,  which  was  ex- 
tended, some  rigidity  of  the  muscles  was  observed.  At  times  the  patient 
produced  slight  movement  of  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk.  The  muscles  of 
the  right  upper  extremity  were  more  flaccid  than  those  of  the  leg,  and 
motion  of  the  forearm  was  totally  lost,  while  a  little  movement  remained 
of  the  arm  on  the  trunk.  During  the  two  or  three  days  succeeding  the 
convulsions  sensation  in  the  right  limbs  did  not  appear  to  be  entirely  lost, 
though  greatly  enfeebled.  Subsequently  paralysis  in  the  right  limbs,  both 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  was  nearly  or  quite  total,  and 
continued  so  till  death.  Nevertheless,  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot  caused 
some  movement  of  the  great  toe.  On  the  left  side  sensation  and  motion 
were  perfect. 

The  record  of  December  9th  runs :  Has  vomiting  to-day  for  the  first 
time ;  apparently  sees  well,  and  appearance  of  the  eyes  normal ;  has  no 
retraction  of  head,  or  rigidity  of  muscles  of  neck,  or  along  the  spine ; 
pulse  96,  temperature  in  the  axilla  normal;  lies  quiet  and  with  eyes  shut; 
is  stupid,  and  not  fretful  when  aroused ;  the  bowels  move  regularly. 

December  11th,  continues  to  vomit  at  intervals;  pulse  68.  Dec.  16th, 
pulse  80,  temperature  100^  ;  vomited  once  yesterday,  none  to-day  ;  lies  in 
a  constant  doze ;  takes  bromide  of  potassium  gr.  iv  three  times  daily. 
Dec.  18th,  moans  at  times,  as  if  in  pain ;  pulse  180,  temperature  100^ ; 
takes  the  bromide  gr.  iv  every  four  hours. 

Dec.  19th,  pulse  180,  temperature  10  T;  she  has  convergent  strabismus, 
and  the  eyes  have  a  wild,  almost  insane  look,  but  she  sees,  grasping  hur- 
riedly the  percussion  hammer  presented  toward  her ;  paralysis  of  nerves 
of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  right  extremities  nearly  complete ;  slight 
movement  is  still  produced  in  the  great  toe  by  titillation ;  the  vomiting 
lias  ceased;  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  fur;  movements  of  the  bowels 
pretty  regular ;  has  a  slight  cough,  such  as  is  common  in  cerebral  disease. 

Dec.  22d,  lies  quietly  on  her  side  in  perpetual  slumber,  with  eyes  con- 
stantly shut;  pulse  118,  temperature  101 P  ;  the  bowels  still  move  nearly 
normally  ;  the  pupils,  exposed  to  the  light,  are  seen  to  oscillate,  but  are 
constantly  more  dilated  than  in  health ;  the  urine  passes  freely;  circum- 
scribed flushing  of  the  features  at  intervals;  a  rash  like  lichen  over  abdo- 
men and  chest,  possibly  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium 
administered.     24th,  pulse  intermittent ;  pupils  dilated. 

Dec.  25th,  died  in  profound  stupor  to-day,  having  lived  nineteen  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  malady. 

Autopsy, — About  thirty  hours  af\er  death  ;  weather  cool.  On  removing 
the  calvarium  and  dura  mater,  which  presented  no  unusual  appearance, 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  found  rather  more  injected  than  usual, 
but  not  more  so  than  we  sometimes  observe  in  those  who  die  of  diseases 
which  do  not  involve  the  brain.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  scanty,  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  rather  dry.  The  vertex  of  the  Icfl  hemisphere 
was  unusually  prominent,  rising  perhaps  half  an  inch  higher  than  that  on 
the  opposite  side.    At  the  highest  point,  which  was  about  one  and  a  half 
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inches  from  the  median  line,  wjis  a  circular  ^-ellowish  spot  upon  the  su^ 
face  of  the  brain  about  one  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter.  Pressure  upon 
this  spot,  made  lightly,  so  as  not  to  produce  rupture,  communicated  the 
sensation  of  a  large  cavity  underneath  filled  with  liquid,  and  approaching 
to  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  surface.  There  was  no  adhesion  or  ex- 
udation over  this  spot ;  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  appeared  entirely 
normal,  except  a  little  cloudiness  of  the  pia  mater  over  a  space  which 
could  be  covered  by  a  five-cent  piece,  a  little  posterior  to  the  optic  com- 
missure. The  incised  surface  of  the  brain,  at  a  distance  from  the  absce*. 
showed  no  increase  of  vascularity.  The  right  hemisphere  appeared  m 
every  way  normal,  except  that  its  lateral  ventricle  was  filled  with  pus,  but 
not  distended. 

On  the  left  side,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  was  an  abscess 
as  large  as  the  fist  of  a  child  of  two  years,  extending  from  within  two  or 
three  lines  of  the  vertex,  where  its  site  corresponded  with  the  yellow  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  to  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Through 
this  roof  the  abscess  had  burst,  filling  and  distending  the  ventricle  ^ith 
pus,  and  thence  making  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  The  whole  amount  of  pus  contained  in  the  abscess  and  the 
two  ventricles  was,  perhaps,  two  ounces.  The  walls  of  the  left  lateral 
ventricle  were  much  softened,  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
thalamus  opticus  being  nearly  diffluent ;  the  walls  of  the  right  lateral 
ventricle  were  slightly  softened,  but  to  less  depth.  The  parietes  of  the 
abscess,  which  extended  from  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  to  the  vertex,  as 
already  stated,  were  indurated  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half  lines  in  con- 
sequence of  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  except  at  the  base  of  the 
abscess,  which  corresponded  with  the  roof  of  the  ventricle,  where  soften- 
ing had  occurred.  The  spinal  cord,  so  far  as  it  could  be  examined  from 
the  cranial  cavity,  had  the  usual  vascularity,  and  seemed  nearly  or  quite 
normal. 

The  cause  of  encephalitis  from  which  the  abscess  resulted  was  ob- 
scure. This  inflammation,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  idiopathic, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  rare  disease.  There  was  no  history  of  otitb,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  cerebral  abscess,  nor  of  heart  disease, 
80  as  to  produce  embolism.  It  seems  probable,  since  there  was  no  fever 
till  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  convulsions,  that  an  abscess  had  prim- 
arily occurred  in  the  hemisphere  between  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  and  the 
vertex,  probably  weeks  previously.  The  bursting  of  this  into  the  kteral 
ventricles  and  the  constitutional  disturbance,  inflammation,  and  softenin? 
to  which  this  gave  rise  aflTord  suflScient  explanation  of  the  history  of  the 
case  after  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions. 

Paralysis  occurring  as  a  symptom  or  sequel  of  some  obvious  local  or 
general  disease,  as  diphtheria,  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  etc.,  and 
which  may  occur  at  any  age,  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  described  in 
connection  with  the  primary  diseases  on  which  it  depends.  But  there 
is  a  form  of  paralysis  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
must  consider  an  idiopathic  malady,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first 
years  of  life,  or  is  so  rare  at  other  periods  that  it  is  proper  to  regard  it 
as  strictly  a  malady  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  occurs  between 
the  ages  of  six  months  and  three  years.  The  following  description  re- 
lates to  it : 

Symptoms. — The  previous  health  of  the  patient  is  usually  good. 
The  paralysis  does  not  always  commence  in  the  same  manner,    in  a 
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few  instances  it  begins  suddenly  in  the  daytime  when  the  child  is  ap- 
parently in  perfect  health.  In  some  it  begins  abruptly,  after  sound 
sleep.  The  child  goes  to  bed  well,  sleeps  through  the  night,  and  awakens 
in  the  morning  paralyzed.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  one  instance 
after  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  these  cases  there  has  sometimes 
been  an  exposure,  before  the  sleep,  to  wind  or  rain,  or  from  sitting  upon 
a  cold  stone.  In  other  and  the  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  decided  febrile  movement,  which  comes  on  suddenly, 
without  appreciable  cause,  and  after  a  few  days  the  power  of  motion  is 
found  to  be  lost  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs.  No  symptom  occurs 
during  the  febrile  movement  indicative  of  disease  of  the  brain :  conscious- 
ness is  retained,  and  there  is  no  more  headache  or  apparent  liability  to 
convulsions  than  is  present  in  other  pathological  states  accompanied  by 
an  equal  amount  of  fever.  The  paralysis  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  com- 
mencement. Occurring  as  by  a  stroke,  the  full  extent  of  the  paralytic 
state  is  exhibited  at  once,  and  so  far  as  there  is  any  subsequent  change, 
it  is  an  improvement,  as  regards  the  number  of  muscles  affected,  and  the 
degree  of  the  paralysis.  Most  frequently  the  muscles  of  one  or  both 
lower  extremities  are  affected.  Occasionally  one  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ti^  is  also  paralyzed  in  addition  to  the  lower,  but  paralysis  of  an  upper 
extremity  is  less  in  degree,  and  disappears  sooner,  than  that  of  the  lower. 
The  bladder  and  lower  bowel  remain  unaffected,  since  only  the  muscles 
of  volition  are  involved.  Sensation  is  unimpaired  in  the  affected  limbs, 
and  in  the  commencement  there  is  even  in  some  cases  a  state  of  hy- 
peresthesia (West).  The  febrile  movement  which  precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  paralysis  in  certain  cases,  gradually  abates,  and  in  a  few  days 
nothing  abnormal  remains  except  the  loss  of  power  in  the  affected  mus- 
cles. These  muscles  are  in  a  flaccid  and  relaxed  state,  so  that  the  limb 
fells  by  its  weight  when  unsupported,  and  they  are  usually  free  from 
pain.  The  number  of  muscles  paralyzed  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
Only  one  muscle  or  a  single  group  of  muscles  may  be  affected,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  of  two  or  more 
limbs  may  be  paralyzed.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  following 
table  exhibits  the  groups  of  muscles  and  single  muscles  most  frequently 
involved,  and  in  the  order  stated : 

Groups. 

1.  Extensors  of  toes,  and  flexors  of  the  foot. 

2.  Extensors  and  supinators  of  the  hand. 

3.  Extensors  of  leg,  and  with  them  usually  the  first  group. 

Single  Muscles. 

1.  Extensor  longus  digitorum  of  toes. 

2.  Tibialis  anticus. 

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Stemo-mastoid. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  infantile  paralysis,  as  it  not  infre- 
quently occurs  when  the  result  is  favorable:  A.  K.,  German,  female, 
aged  3  years  4  months,  fleshy ;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the 
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ground  near  the  house  and  on  the  door-sill.  On  July  2,  1871,  she  had 
a  sound  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  entirely  well  previously, 
and  awoke  trembling  and  with  a  high  fever  at  3^  p.m.  At  8  p.m.,  the 
febrile  excitement  continuing,  general  clonic  convulsions  occurred,  last- 
ing about  ten  minutes.  At  this  time  I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  found 
her  face  flushed,  surface  hot,  and  pulse  about  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Consciousness  returne<l  after  the  convulsion.  Her  intelligence  was  good, 
tongue  moist  and  slightly  furred,  bowels  rather  constipated,  and  the 
urine  freely  passed.  The  febrile  excitement  continued  two  days,  when 
it  gradually  and  entirely  abated,  but  before  it  ceased  paralysis  of  the 
left  lower  extremity  was  observed.  No  weight  at  first  could  be  sus- 
tained upon  this  limb,  and  it  hung  powerless  when  we  endeavored  to 
make  her  walk.  The  attempt  caused  her  to  cry,  as  if  in  pain,  and 
pressing  upon  the  thigh,  or  moving  it,  had  the  same  effect.  '1  he  thigh 
of  this  limb  did  appear  slightly  swollen  on  inspection,  but  measurement 
did  not  indicate  any  notable  enlargement.  The  difierence  in  circum- 
ference was  not  more  than  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  There 
was  no  appreciable  increase  of  heat  in  the  thigh  over  the  general 
temperature  of  the  body.  Sensibility  remained  in  every  part  of  the 
limb,  and  the  loss  of  power  was  not  complete,  for  on  the  first  day,  as 
soon  as  the  paralysis  was  observed,  slight  and  imperfect  movements 
could  be  produced  by  pinching  the  limb.  In  three  weeks  the  use  of 
the  limb  was  fully  restored,  by  mildly  stimulating  liniments,  and  simple 
mc<licines  to  regulate  the  bowels.  The  tenderness  which  was  obsened 
in  this  case  is  only  occasionally  present,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
hypenesthesia. 

Pro(JNOsis — Progress. — The  paralysis  in  nearly  all  cases  soon 
begins  to  abate.  The  power  of  motion  returns  little  by  little,  and  what^ 
ever  improvement  occurs  is  permanent.  There  is  no  retrogression  in 
the  convalescence.  The  sooner  improvement  commences,  the  more 
favorable  is  the  prognosis.  In  the  most  favorable  cases  there  is  com- 
plete restoration  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  In  other  patients,  vhile 
certain  of  the  muscles  regain  the  power  of  motion,  other  muscles,  oftener 
those  of  the  lower  extremity  than  upper,  do  not  recover  their  function, 
and,  unless  proper  remedial  measures  be  employed,  and  even  with  them 
in  certain  instances,  atrophy  soon  commences.  The  temperature  of  the 
paralyzed  limb  falls  three,  five,  or  even  eight  degrees,  and  the  amount 
of  blood  which  circulates  in  it  is  diminished  so  that  the  pulse  of  the  limb 
is  feebler  and  its  vessels  smaller  than  in  health.  With  the  atrophy  the 
contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres  by  the  electric  current  diminishes, 
and  in  unfavorable  cases  after  a  time  powerful  induced  and  even  primary 
currents  have  no  appreciable  effect.  The  nutrition  of  a  paralyzed  limb 
is  always  imperfect,  and  if  the  paralysis  occur  in  a  child,  its  growth  is 
retarded.  Therefore,  in  cases  of  protracted  or  permanent  infantile  paral- 
ysis of  one  limb,  a  disproportion  occurs  both  in  diameter  and  length 
between  it  and  that  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  paralysis  continue,  the 
ligaments  of  the  paralyzed  limb  become  relaxed  and  lengthene<l.  West 
mentions  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  in  which  the  humero-scapular 
ligaments  were  so  extended  that  the  humerus  dropped  from  the  glenoid 
cavity,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  limb  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
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In  the  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  contin- 
uance of  the  contractile  power  in  otliers,  we  have  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  club-feet,  and  accordingly  this  deformity  is  the  common 
result  of  the  paralysis  when  it  is  not  cured. 

Etiology. — As  infantile  paralysis  is  not  a  fatal  malady,  opportunity 
for  post-mortem  examination  in  a  recent  case  seldom  occurs.  Hence 
the  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  anatomical  change  in  the  nervous 
system  which  produces  the  paralysis.  Medical  literature  contains 
records  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  autopsies  have  been 
•made,  but  death  occurred  so  long  after  the  commencement  of  the 
paralysis,  usually  months  or  years,  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  determine 
whether  lesions  which  have  been  observed  were  a  cause  or  consequence. 
In  a  majority  of  these  autopsies  a  spinal  lesion  of  some  sort  was  de- 
tected, but  in  some  instances  none  could  be  discovered. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  treatise  on  club-foot,  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
spinal  cord,  carefully  examined,  probably  only  with  the  naked  eye, 
seemed  normal.  Robin  examined  the  spinal  cord  microscopically  in 
one  case,  but  discovered  nothing  abnormal,  and  Elischer  made  autopsies 
in  two  cases  of  this  paralysis  in  which  death  had  occurred  from  variola, 
but  with  a  negative  result  as  regards  lesions  in  the  nervous  system.^  The 
examinations  by  Robin  and  Elischer,  since  they  were  microscopic,  have 
been  justly  regarded  as  important,  and  they  have  been  related  by  writers 
in  order  to  sustain  the  theory  that  infantile  paralysis  is  peripheral,  and 
not  centric. 

Very  little  was  effected,  prior  to  1863,  in  determining  the  cause  or 
causes  of  infantile  paralysis  by  post-mortem  examinations,  because  the 
microscope  was  so  little  used,  and  because  in  most  of  the  cases  reported 
the  clinical  history  or  microscopic  lesions  were  such  as  to  show  or  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  paralysis  was  not  such  as  is  designated 
and  understood  by  the  term  infantile.  Thus  Beraud  reported  a  case  in 
which  tubercles  were  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  Hutin,  a  case  in  which 
there  was  atrophy  of  the  lotver  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  paralysis 
commenced  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Hammond,  a  case  in  which  a 
clot  was  found  in  the  spinal  cord;  and  Jaccoud,  one  of  spinal  arachnitis, 
with  thickening  of  the  meninges.  Since  1863,  seventeen  autopsis  have 
been  recorded  in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  carefully  examined,  and 
upon  these  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  our  data  by  which  to  determine 
what  are  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous  system  which  probably 
cause  this  paralysis.  The  reader  will  find  these  cases  tabulated  in  a 
lecture  by  E.  C.  Seguin,'  M.D.,  and  the  most  important  of  them  nar- 
rated in  a  paper  on  infantile  paralysis,  showing  great  research,  published 
by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi.*  It  is  true  that  all  but  three  of  these 
post-mortem  examinations  were  made  many  years  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  paralysis ;  but  in  the  three  cases  which  were  repor.ted  by  Roger 
and  Damaschino,  only  two,  six,  and  thirteen  months  had  elapsed.  The 
following  were  the  chief  lesions  observed  in  these  cases  as  regards  the 
spinal  cord : 

*  Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderh.,  1878. 

«  N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  January  15,  1874. 

»  N.  Y.  Obst.  Journ.,  for  May,  1874. 
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1.  Atrophy  of  motor-cells  in  anterior  cornua  .        .        .        .10 

2.  Nerve-cells,  normal 2 

3.  Atrophy  (variou&ly  recorded)  of  anterior  columns,  or  cornua, 

or  part  of  cord,  or  roots  of  anterior  nerves       ....    8 

4.  Sclerosis 9 

5.  Myelitis,  recorded  as  diffused,  central,  or  slight  .         .         .7 

6.  Central  softening  (the  three  most  recent  cases)  ....    8 

7.  Small  clot  in  cord  (Hammond's  case) 1 

8.  Sciatic  neuritis 1 

It  is  seen  that  the  most  common  lesions  in  these  cases  were  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  such  as  are  known  to  result  from 
this  inflammation,  to  wit,  atrophy  of  the  nervous  substance  and  sclerosis. 

With  the  data  furnished  by  these  post-mortem  examinations  and  the 
clinical  histories  of  cases,  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  consider  the 
theories  regarding  the  etiology  of  this  malady.  The  views  of  MM. 
Roger  and  Damaschino  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  since  the 
autopsies  which  they  made  were  in  cases  of  shorter  duration,  and  there- 
fore nearer  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis  than  those 
which  have  been  reported  by  other  observers.  Roger  and  Damaschino' 
published  a  series  of  papers  on  this  malady,  which  they  conclude  with 
the  following  propositions:  "1.  The  alteration  peculiar  to  infantile 
paralysis  is  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  causes  the  atrophy  of 
muscles  and  nerves.  2.  The  seat  of  this  lesion  is  the  anterior  part  of 
the  gray  substance  of  the  medulla,  where  softened  portions  of  spinal 
substance  are  seen.  3.  This  softening  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature— 
in  fact,  a  simple  myelitis.  4.  Infantile  paralysis  should,  therefore,  be 
called  spinal  paralysis  of  children,  and  be  classed  among  the  affections 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  depending  on  myelitis." 

To  determine  the  exact  character  and  limitations  of  the  cause  of 
infantile  paralysis  is  diflScult ;  but  the  views  of  Roger  and  Damaschino, 
as  expressed  in  the  above  propositions,  seem  to  harmonize  more  closely 
with,  and  to  afford  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of,  the  symptcms, 
history,  and  lesions,  thus  far  observed  in  ordinary  or  typical  cases,  than 
does  any  other  theory.  Many  neuropathists  regard  suddenly  occurring 
active  congestion  of  the  anterior  cornua  as  the  cause  of  infantile 
paralysis;  but  there  is  that  close  affinity  between  active  congestion  and 
inflammation  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  pathological 
effect  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  the  two  theories  of  a  spinal  conges- 
tion and  spinal  inflammation  may  be  considered  as  one.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  some  of  the  cases  which  more  speedily  recover  there 
is  simple  congestion ;  while  in  the  more  obstinate  cases,  and  those  with 
inflammatory  symptoms,  the  congestion  has  passed  into  an  inflamma- 
tion, or  inflammation  was  present  from  the  first.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  atrophy  so  generally  observed  in  the  twelve  cases  in  which 
autopsies  were  made,  must  be  considered  a  degenerative  change  result- 
ing from  the  inflammation  or  from  the  paralysis.  That  so  accurate  an 
observer  and  so  excellent  a  microscopist  as  Robin  could  detect  nothing 
abnormal  in  the  case  which  he  examined,  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  inflammation  or  congestion  abated  without  producing  any 
degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  substance. 

>  Gaz.  M^d.  do  Pari?,  1871- 
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Professor  Charcot  considers  atrophy  of  the  motor  cells  as  the  cause 
of  the  paralysis,  but  it  is  much  more  in  consonance  with  the  facts  to 
consider  the  cellular  atrophy  a  result  than  a  cause.  For  how  could 
atrophy,  which  always  occurs  gradually,  and  by  progressive  increase, 
be  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  begins  abruptly,  and  is  most  intense  in 
the  very  commencement?  Besides,  atrophy  does  not  occur  without 
some  antecedent  disease  to  cause  it. 

In  a  report  to  the  International  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  Drs.  Da- 
maschino  and  Roger  give  the  following  summary  of  the  result  of  their 
recent  study  of  the  pathology  of  infantile  paralysis  :* 

1.  The  anatomical  lesions  are  situated  in  the  motor  regions  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

2.  Thev  consist  of  a  central  myelitis,  with  a  stadium  of  softening, 
and  atrophic  destruction  of  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  together  with 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  considerable  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
roots  and  the  nerves  leading  to  the  paralyzed  muscles. 

3.  Atrophy  of  the  cells  is  not — as  Charcot  is  of  opinion — ^the  whole 
process,  as  it  is  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

4.  The  opinion  of  Leyden,  that  there  is  a  circumscribed  and  a  diffuse 
myelitis  in  children,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

5.  It  remains  for  future  examination  to  decide  whether  the  myelitis 
begins  as  interstitial  or  parenchymatous,  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  the 
nerve-cells. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  in  full  the  various  theories 
regarding  the  cause  of  infantile  paralysis.  No  one  at  the  present  time, 
of  those  who  are  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  believes  it  to  be  a 
reflex  paralysis,  and  the  expression  dental  paralysis  once  applied  to  it 
is  no  longer  heard.  There  is  one  theory,  however,  which  should 
receive  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  which  was  earnestly  and  ably 
advocated  by  Barwell,'  of  London,  in  lectures  published  by  him  in 
1872,  to  wit:  "That  this  paralysis  is  purely  peripheral;  a  malady 
affecting  the  ultimate  fibrillte  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  among  the 
muscular  elements.  ...  Its  essence,"  Siiys  he,  "lies  probably  in 
some  subtile  derangement  in  relationship  between  the  ultimate  muscular 
and  terminal  nerve  fibres,  perhaps  from  some  inflammatory,  perhaps 
from  some  chemical  or  nutrient  change.*'  This  theory  has  much  to 
commend  it.  Those  who  advocate  it  believe  that  the  atrophy  of  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  paralyzed  limbs  and  of  the  motor  nerve-cells 
which  connect  with  the  roots  of  these  nerves  in  the  anterior  comua 
occurs  in  consequence  of  the  paralysis,  just  as  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
can  be  traced  even  into  the  brain  when  the  eye  is  destroyed.  Nor  does 
it  dispose  of  this  theory  to  state,  as  has  been  stated,  that  in  order  that 
paralysis  may  occur  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  bo 
the  action  of  a  poison,  analogous  to  woorari,  for  we  observe  something 
similar  to  this  supposed  peripheral  cause  in  facial  paralysis  from  exposure 
to  cold,  in  which  there  can  be  no  poisonous  influence.  This  theory 
therefore  rises  up  most  strongly  in  conflict  with  that  which  attributes 
the  paralysis  to  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  anterior  comua,  and 

1  Le  Trogrds  MWical,  No.  39,  18S0.  '*  London  Lancet,  1872. 
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it  is  necessary  to  decide  between  them,  or  to  admit  that  the  paralysis 
may  sometimes  have  one  and  sometimes  the  other  cause.  But  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  many  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  a  decided  febrile  move- 
ment and  much  constitutional  disturbance,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  morbid  action  going  forward  in  the  affected  limbs  suflScient  to  cause 
these  symptoms,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  set  of  nerves  is  affected, 
to  wit,  the  motor,  which  have  a  distinct  origin  in  the  spine  from  the 
sensitive  nerves,  but  are  intimately  associated  with  them  in  their  distri- 
bution, comport  best  with  the  theory  of  a  central  lesion.  Therefore, 
/  lie  theory  of  spinal  congestion  or  inflammation  appears  the  best  estab- 
lished. Nevertheless,  past  experience  shows  that  medical  theorizers  are 
liable  to  be  too  exclusive,  and  that  in  many  diseases  the  causes  are  not 
uniform,  but  they  vary  in  different  cases,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  symptoms  also  vary.  Possibly,  therefore,  there 
may  be  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  extremities  in  children,  especially  those 
in  which  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance  and  a  known  exposure 
to  cold,  in  wliich  the  cause  is  peripheral  instead  of  centric.  The  brain 
and  cerebral  meninges  may  be  excluded  as  sustaining  any  causative 
relation  to  the  paralysis.  There  is  no  symptom  which  indicates  that  they 
are  involved.  The  mind  remains  clear,  and  convulsions  are  no  more 
frequent  than  in  any  other  disease  which  is  attended  by  an  equal  degree 
of  febrile  movement. 

Anatomical  Characters. — All  muscular  fibres  which  are  in  a  state 
of  disuse,  begin  in  a  few  weeks  to  atrophy,  and  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  transverse  strire  in  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculus  gradu- 
ally disappear  and  are  replaced  by  granules  of  fat,  and  later  still  by 
small  oil-globules.  If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  the  fibres  from 
a  muscle  which  has  been  a  considerable  time  paralyzed,  but  which  has 
still  some  electric  contractility,  we  will  find  in  places  the  striae  remain- 
ing, but  numerous  opaque  granules  of  a  fatty  nature  within  the  sarco- 
lemma  wherever  the  striae  are  absent,  and  in  other  places,  where  the 
degeneration  is  most  advanced,  oil-globules  occur,  always  small.  If  the 
paralysis  be  more  profound,  the  striae  have  all  disappeared.  At  a  later 
stage,  usually  after  some  yeara  in  cases  of  complete  and  incurable  paral- 
ysis, the  fatty  matter  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed,  and 
the  fibrous  network  of  the  muscle  which  remains  presents  a  tendinous 
appearance.  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  in  different  cases,  as 
regards  the  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  occur.  Hammond  states 
that  he  found  the  striae  remaining  in  two  cases  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  four  years  of  decided  paralysis.  The  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  part 
also  undergo  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  physician  is 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  limbs.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
mother  or  nurse  first  observes  the  paralysis,  and  calls  the  attention  of 
the  physician  to  it.  A  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  infantile  paralysis  should  lead  the  physician  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  limbs  in  all  cases  of  marked  febrile  excitement  in  young  children, 
occurring  without  apparent  cause. 

•  Prognosis. — It  may  be  confidently  predicted,  if  the  child  be  seen 
early,  and  correctly  treated,  that  the  paralysis  will  diminish,  if  it  can- 
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not  be  entirely  cured.  If  the  paralysis  have  continued  a  considerable 
time,  and  there  be  no  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles,  there  is  poor 
prospect  of  any  improvement.  The  induced  current  will  fail,  sometimes, 
to  cause  muscular  contraction,  when  the  direct  current  may  produce  it ; 
but  if  there  be  no  response  to  the  direct  current,  there  is  no  therapeutic 
agent  which  can  restore  the  use  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  seen  soon  after  the  paralysis  commences,  and  before  the  stage 
of  atrophy,  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable,  when  there  is  still  slight 
voluntary  motion,  and  improvement  commences  early.  In  most  in- 
stances, even  when  the  paralysis  has  been  mild,  and  of  comparatively 
short  duration,  the  limb,  although  its  motion  be  fully  restored,  is  for  a 
long  time  weaker  than  the  limb  on  the  opposite  side. 

Treatment. — A  physician  called  at  the  commencement  of  the  paral- 
ysis should  endeavor  to  remove  every  cause. which  might  increase  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  Some  advise  to  scarify  the  gums,  if 
much  swollen  and  tender  from  dentition,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
regular,  worms,  if  present,  expelled  by  appropriate  medicines,  and  the 
diet  be  plain  and  unirritating.  Since  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is,  in 
the  commencement,  still  operative,  jneasures  are  appropriate  which  are 
calculated  to  remove  it. 

Local  treatment  is  very  important  at  all  periods  of  the  paralysis.  In 
the  first  days  cold  applications,  as  by  an  India-rubber  bag  containing  ice, 
should  be  made  over  the  spine.  Stimulating  embrocations  over  the 
spine,  and  upon  the  paralyzed  limb,  are  appropriate  after  the  cold  has 
been  discontinued,  and  benefit  may  also  be  derived  from  dry  cups  along 
the  spine.  Ergot,  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  which  may  be 
administered  variously  combined,  or  singly,  are  the  appropriate  remedies 
for  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Administered  every  three  or  four 
hours  in  proper  dose,  they  are  the  most  effectual  of  all  internal  remedies 
for  diminishing  spinal  congestion,  and  preventing  effusion,  and  perma- 
nent structural  change  in  the  cord.  Unfortunately  this  first  stage  is  in 
raanv  instances  far  advanced  before  proper  treatment  is  employed  to 
subdue  the  myelitis,  either  from  an  incorrect  diagnosis,  or  because  the 
physician  is  not  summoned  until  structural  changes  have  occurred, 
which  constitute  the  second  stage. 

If  the  paralysis  continue,  or  if  it  do  not  progressively  diminish,  we 
shouM  not  delay  more  than  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  before  employing  appropriate  measures  to  restore  the  use  of  the 
limbs,  and  arrest  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  is  proper  in  many  diseases  of  children  is  unsuited  to  this. 
Muscular  atrophy  may  commence  in  three  weeks,  and  the  further  it  has 
advanced,  the  more  difficult  and  te<lious  will  be  the  cure.  Therefore, 
by  the  close  of  the  second  week  if  the  paralysis  continue,  or  be  not 
rapidly  disappearing,  iron  as  a  tonic  with  strychnia  should  be  pre- 
scribed. There  is  probably  no  better  formula  for  the  exhibition  of 
these  agents  than  the  following  from  Professor  Hammond : 

B— Strych.  sulphat. 


Ferrl  pyrophosphat 

Acidi  pncigphonci  dil'it 

Syr.  zingib ^iU^s- — Migce- 
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One-third  of  a  teaspoonful,  or  one-ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia, 
is  sufficient  for  a  child  of  two  years,  administered  three  times  daily. 
Hillier,  Barwell,  and  others  have  employed  subcutaneous  injections  of 
strychnia,  with,  it  is  stated,  a  good  result.  While  in  the  first  nxA 
second  weeks  the  child  has  been  allowed  to  remain  quiet,  he  should  now 
be  encouraged  to  use  his  limbs.  Frequent  muscular  contraction  must, 
if  possible,  be  produced,  and  the  voluntary  movements,  when  not  totally 
lost,  aid  greatly  in  promoting  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  restoring 
their  function.  Immersing  the  limb  for  half  an  hour  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature  of  110  or  115  degrees,  rubbing  the  limb  with  a  coarse  towel, 
and  kneading  the  muscles,  aid  also  in  restoring  nutrition  and  tone  to 
them. 

But,  fortunately,  we  have  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  subtle  electrical 
fluid,  which  can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  muscjes  and  cause  their  con- 
traction when  every  other  measure  has  failed.  The  induced  current 
should  be  employed  upon  the  limb  every  day,  or  second  day,  if  it  cause 
the  muscles  to  act,  but  if  the  loss  of  power  be  of  long  standing,  or  com- 
plete, so  that  the  induced  current  is  not  sufficiently  powerful,  the  direct 
current  should  be  used  instead.  It  js  not  regarded  as  important  which 
way  the  current  passes,  provided  that  the  muscles  contract. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  cure  cannot  be  efiected  until  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  so  that  the  patience  of  the  physician  and 
friends  may  be  put  to  the  test ;  but  if  muscular  atrophy  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  limb  kept  at  nearly  the  normal  temperature,  this  mode 
of  treatment  will  ordinarily  in  the  end  be  successful.  The  primary  affec- 
tion which  caused  the  paralysis  will,  with  some  exceptions,  be  removed 
by  the  treatment  indicated  above,  after  which  the  state  of  the  muscles 
and  their  nervous  supply  demand  the  whole  attention.  Observations 
show  that  by  treatment  perse veringly  employed,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  fibres  can  be  not  only  arrested,  but  the  fat  which  has 
already  been  deposited  within  the  sarcolemma  may  be  absorbed,  and  the 
muscular  striae  restored.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  employ  the  direct  current,  the  induced  should  be  used,  whenever  by 
the  improvement  of  the  case  it  is  found  sufficiently  powerful.     . 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FACIAL  PARALYSIS. 

Causes. — ^Facial  paralysis,  in  the  newborn,  commonly  occurs  from 
pressure  of  the  blade  of  the  forceps  upon  the  portio  dura,  at  a  point 
external  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  may  also  occur  in  children  of 
any  age,  from  exposure  of  the  face  to  a  cold  wind.  The  pressure  of  a 
tumor  upon  some  part  of  the  portio  dura,  or  even  of  the  fist  of  the  child 
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placed  under  the  face  during  sleep,  may  cause  it.  It  may  also  result 
from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  producing  pressure  on  the  nerve, 
as  caries,  periostitis,  suppuration,  or  hemorrhage  into  the  aquasductus 
Fallopii,  and  also  from  intracranial  disease  affecting  the  pons  Varolii 
or  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Symptoms. — The  portio  dura,  which  is  a  nerve  of  motion,  supplies 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  therefore  its  loss  of  function  is  at  once  mani- 
fest in  distortion  of  the  features.  The  eye  of  the  affected  side  remains 
open  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the 
upper  lid  being  raised  by  the  levator  muscle,  which  is  not  paralyzed,  since 
its  nerve  is  derived  from  the  third  pair.  From  the  inability  to  wink, 
the  eye  becomes  irritated  by  dust  and  constant  exposure,  and,  in  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  have  an  abundant  lachrymal  secretion,  the  tears  are 
liable  to  flow  over  the  cheek.  On  account  of  the  paralyzed  and  relaxed 
state  of  the  facial  muscles  the  mouth  is  drawn  toward  the  healthy  side, 
while  the  affected  side  presents  a  swollen  appearance.  Movement  of  the 
eyebrow  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  scalp  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  also 
impossible,  since  the  occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii  are  sup- 
plie<l  by  the  portio  dura.  If  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  located  above 
the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  flow  of  saliva  and  sense  of  taste 
on  the  affected  side  are  impaired.  If  the  injury  be  posterior  to  the 
gangliform  enlargement,  those  symptoms  are  superadded  which  are  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  petrosal  nerves. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  a  case  which  was  under  obser- 
vation in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  Its  age  at  admission  was 
about  five  months,  and  its  previous  history  was  unknown.  The  paral- 
ysis was  permanent.  Death  occurred  some  months  later  from  an  inter- 
current disease,  and  no  cause  of  the  paralysis  could  be  discovered  in  a 
careful  examination. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  cause.      If  the  cause  bo  periph- 
eral, as  from  the  pressure  of  the  forceps  or  from  cold,  the  prognosis 
is  favorable.     In  cases  of  deep-seated  le- 
sion, unless  syphilitic,  the   prognosis  is  ^la-  31. 
usually  unfavorable.     A  syphilitic  lesion 
can    often   be   removed  by  appropriate 
remedies,  and  the  paralysis  cured. 

Treatment. — In  the  paralysis  of  the 
newborn,  from  pressure  of  the  forceps, 
all  that  is  required  is  occasional  rubbing 
or  gentle  kneading  over  the  affected 
muscles.  In  those  who  are  older,  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
must  determine  the  treatment.  If  there 
be  glandular  swellings,  and  discharge 
from  the  ear  from  scrofula,  cod-liver  oil 
and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  are 

required  internally,  with  appropriate  external  treatment  of  the  glands 
and  ear.  If  syphilis  be  the  cause,  mercurials  and  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium should  be  employed.  If  the  patient  do  not  soon  begin  to  im- 
prove,  the   treatment   recommended  for   infantile   paralysis,  modified 
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somewhat  on  account  of  the  difference  in  location,  is  appropriate.  Iron 
and  strychnia  may  bo  administered  internally.  The  external  treatment 
should  consist  of  friction,  kneading,  hot  applications,  and  the  electric 
current.  The  current  should  have  only  moderate  intensity,  for  a  high 
degree  of  it  might  injure  the  vision.  It  should  be  applied  every  second 
day,  with  one  pole  over  the  mastoid  foramen,  and  the  other  moved  slowly 
over  the  muscles. 


ParalyslB  ^^th  Pseudo-ftypertrophy. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.  It  was  first  described  by  Duchenne  in  1861, 
and  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed  to  it,  cases  have 
been  observed  on  the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country. 
Though  our  acquaintance  with  it  is  so  recent,  it  has  been  fully  and  ac- 
curately described  by  various  writers  in  our  language.  The  Tram- 
actions  of  the  London  Pathological  Society  for  1868,  contain  a  trans- 
lated paper  relating  to  it,  communicated  by  M.  Duchenne,  with  photo- 
graphic views  and  remarks  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  also  the  histories 
of  two  cases  occurring  in  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Adams 
and  Hillier.  In  this  country  an  elaborate  paper  has  appeared  on  this 
form  of  paralysis,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Webber,*  of  Boston,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  the  records  of  forty-one  cases  ;  and  more  recently 
Dr.  Poore,^  physician  to  the  New  York  Charity  Hospital,  collated  the 
records  of  eighty-five  cases,  which  furnish  the  material  of  an  excellent 
monograph. 

Weakness  of  the  legs,  and  a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  are  the  first  ob- 
servable symptoms,  and  by  them  we  are  able  to  ascertain  approximatelj 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis.  In  27  of  the  cases  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Poore,  the  malady  began  so  early  in  infancy  that  they 
were  never  able  to  walk  like  other  children  ;  in  5  there  is  no  record  in 
regard  to  the  time  when  the  peculiar  gait  was  first  observed,  or  whether 
they  ever  could  walk.  Fifty-two,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases, 
walked  well  at  first,  having  no  symptoms  of  the  paralysis  till  after  the 
age  of  two  years.  In  15  of  these,  weakness  of  the  legs  and  the  peculiju* 
gait  were  first  observed  between  the  ages  of  two  and  a  half  and  five 
years ;  in  23  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years ;  in  6  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years,  and  in  8  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  this  malady  is  preeminently  one  of  infancy 
and  childhood. 

The  gait,  which  is  unsteady  and  waddling,  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  duck.  The  child  stands  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  and  from  the 
weakness  of  the  legs,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  gait,  frequently  stumbles 
and  falls.  In  many  cases  this  muscular  weakness  and  difficulty  in 
walking  occur  before  there  is  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  mus- 
cles beyond  the  normal  size. 

The  hypertrophy  occurs  without  tenderness,  pain,  or  other  nervous 
symptoms,  and  without  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance.     Occasion- 

'  Boston  Med.  ami  Suraj.  Journ.,  Nov.  17,  1870. 
"  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  June,  1876. 
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Fig.  82. 


ally  the  patient  complains  of  stiffness  or  aching  in  the  limbs,  especially 
after  exercise,  even  before  the  enlargement  is  observed,  and  exception- 
ally  there  is  pain,  even  acute,  in  the  legs.  The  hypertrophy  is  ordi- 
narily observed  first  in  the  calf  of  one  leg,  and  then  in  the  opposite  calf. 
In  a  case  related  by  Niemeyer,  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region  were  first 
affected.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  gastrocnemii  are  hypertrophied.  There 
were  only  two  exceptions  in  the  85  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Poore ;  but 
almost  any  of  the  other  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  may  also  be  in- 
volved. The  muscles  which  are  most  prominently  affected,  and  wliich 
produce  the  characteristic  deformities,  are  those  of  the  extremities  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  trunk.  Spinal  curvature,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  weakened  state  of  the  erector  muscles  of  the  spine,  appears  early, 
and  is  seldom  absent.  The  bending  is  such  that  a  plumb-line,  falling 
from  the  most  posterior  of  the  spinous  processes,  falls  behind  the  plane 
of  the  sacrum,  which  is  a  means  of  distinguishing  this  disease  from  cer- 
tain other  spinal  affections.  The  woodcut  represents  a  case  which  came 
to  the  children's  class  at  Bellevue,  in  April,  1872.  The  boy  was  two 
years  old,  and  the  mother  stated  that  the  peculiar  gait  and  the  enlarge- 
ments had  only  been  observed  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  yet  the  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  was  quite  marked.  He  did  not  return  to  the  class,  and 
his  subsequent  history  is  therefore  unknown. 

Of  the  muscles  in  the  upper  extremities  the  deltoid  and  scapular  are 
the  most  frequently  enlarged.  Hypertrophy  of  the  temporals  has  been 
observed  in  three  cases,  of  the  masse ters  in 
two,  of  the  tongue  in  three,  and  of  the  heart 
in  four  (Poore). 

We  shall  see  presently  that  atrophy  oc- 
curs in  the  muscular  element  of  the  parts 
which  arc  affected,  and  that  the  hypertrophy 
is  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue. 
Now  occasionally  this  hyperplasia  does  not 
occur  or  is  tardy  in  occurring,  while  the 
atrophy  has  taken  place.  Therefore,  certain 
muscles  may  have  less  than  the  normal  vol- 
ume, which,  from  contrast  with  those  which 
are  hypertrophied,  increases  the  deformed 
appearance.  In  ordinary  cases  the  enlarge- 
ment advances  more  rapidly  and  continues 
greater  in  the  gastrocnemii,  which  are,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  muscles  first  affected,  than 
in  other  muscles,  and  therefore  there  are  more 
prominence  and  hardness  of  the  calves  of  the 
legs  than  elsewhere.  In  advanced  cases  walk- 
ing is  impossible,  and  the  patient  is  obliged 

to  remain  in  a  reclining  posture.  Sometimes  from  the  unequal  muscular 
action  the  feet  become  extended  and  the  toes  flexed,  so  that  the  child,  in 
attempting  to  walk,  steps  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as 
in  talipes  equinus. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  electric  contractility  of  the  mus- 
cles is  nearly  normal,  but  in  advanced  cases  response  to  the  galvanic 
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current  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  according  to  the  degree  of 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  skin  retains  its  normal  sensibiUty, 
with  exceptional  instances  in  which  there  is  numbness  either  general  or 
in  places.  Reddish  or  bluish  mottling  of  the  surface  of  the  extremities 
is  sometimes  observed,  which  is  attributed  by  some  to  obstructed  venous 
circulation  in  the  hypertrophied  muscles,  and  by  others  is  supposed  vo 
be  due  to  the  peculiar  neuropathic  state.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are 
not  involved.  The  mental  faculties  are  more  or  less  blunted  and  feeble 
in  certain  cases,  especially  in  those  which  commence  in  early  infancj, 
but  in  some  patients  they  do  not  seem  to  be  materially  impaired. 

Anatomical  Characters. — There  have  been  so  few  post-mortem 
examinations  of  those  who  died  having  this  disease,  that  it  is  still  uncer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  centric  lesion.  Cohnheim  examined  the  spinal 
cord  in  one  case,  and  could  find  nothing  abnormal.  Recently,  Mr. 
Kesteven  has  examined  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  a  case,  and  found 
dilatation  of  the  perivascular  canals,  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
and  also  spots  of  granular  degeneration  chiefly  in  the  white  substance, 
"caused  by  loss  of  cerebral  tissue  replaced  by  morbid  matter."^  As 
this  cliild  was  imbecile,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  lesions  were  con- 
nected with  the  mental  state,  and  not  the  muscular  disease. 

Professor  Charcot'  reports  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  of  the  nerves  in  a  case  which  had  continued  ten  years. 
He  could  discover  no  deviation  from  the  healthy  state.  More  recently 
Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke*  examined  a  case  and  found  the  encephalon 
healthy,  but  in  the  spinal  cord  lliere  was  more  or  less  disintegration  of 
the  gray  substance  in  each  lateral  half,  and  in  places  dilatation  of 
vessels,  and  commencing  sclerosis. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  central  lesions  are  not  essential,  and  are 
sometimes  absent.  When  they  do  occur,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
consecutive  to  the  paralysis. 

The  essential  lesions  in  this  malady  are  atrophy  of  muscular  fibres 
and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  these  fibres. 
The  hyperplasia  of  the  one  element  in  the  muscle  is  greater  than  the 
atrophy  of  the  other,  and  hence  the  increase  of  volume  above  the  normal 
size.  The  atrophy  is  probably  a  primary  lesion,  for  muscular  weakness 
ordinarily  occurs  for  a  considerable  time  before  there  is  any  evidence  of 
the  enlargement,  an^l,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  muscles  may  undergo 
the  atrophy  without  the  hyperplasia.  Still  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
newly  formed  connective  tissue,  doubtless,  increases  the  atrophy  in  those 
muscular  fibres  which  this  tissue  surrounds,  and  the  comparatively  quiet 
state  of  muscles  in  consequence  of  paralysis  not  only  tends  to  promote 
the  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  thesd  muscles,  but  also  of  contiguous 
healthy  muscles. 

The  muscles  which  are  involved  in  this  paralysis  present  a  pale  yel- 
lowish hue,  resembling,  says  Niemeyer,  the  appearance  of  lipoma.  Ex- 
amining by  the  microscope,  we  find  in  addition  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  fibrous  tissue  and  atrophy,  and  in  some  places  disappearance  of  the 

'  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1871. 

•  Archiv.  de  Phvsiol  ,  March,  1872. 

»  Medico-Chir.  trans.,  1874. 
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muscular  element,  more  or  less  fatty  matter,  granular  and  globular,  oc- 
cupying the  interstices.  Mr.  Kesteven  describes  as  follows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  muscles  in  the  case  which  he  examined:  "The  muscular 
substance  is  pale,  almost  white,  and  very  greasy.  The  superabundance 
of  fat  is  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  The  muscular  fibres  present  the 
ordinary  striation,  but  less  distinctly  than  usual.  The  ultimate  fibres 
are  pale,  and  separated  by  a  large  increase  of  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue." 

Causes. — Why  there  is  this  strange  perversion  of  nutrition,  so  that 
there  is  an  exaggerated  development  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
muscles  and  atrophy,  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  unknown.  Boys  are 
more  liable  to  be  affected  than  girls.  Of  the  eighty-five  cases  embraced 
in  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Poore,  seventy-three  were  boys,  and  there  was  a 
similar  excess  of  males  in  the  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Webber. 

There  is  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  record  of  heredi- 
tary transmission,  and  in  almost  all  the  instances  the  predisposition  is 
acquired  from  the  mother's  side.  Thus  in  thirty -seven  of  Dr.  Poore*s 
cases  "two  or  more  belonged  to  the  same  family.*'  In  some  instances 
three  and  even  four  maternal  relatives  had  this  form  of  paralysis.  In 
one  case  observed  by  Duchenne,  and  in  a  few  others  subsequently  ob- 
served, this  malady  seemed  to  be  congenital,  for  the  limbs  at  birth  were 
unusually  large,  and  the  patients,  wlien  they  came  under  observation, 
were  unable  to  walk.  No  relation  has  been  observed  between  this 
paralysis  and  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  other  diathesic  diseases. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  is  in  most  instances  progressive,  termi- 
nating fatally  after  a  variable  period.  It  is  in  its  nature  chronic,  rarely 
ending  in  less  than  five  or  six  years.  A  considerable  proportion  live 
longer,  some  even  attaining  adult  age.  The  paralysis  may  be  stationary 
for  a  time,  but  afterward  continue  to  increase.  Duchenne  has  reported 
one  case  of  recovery.  In  two  or  three  other  instances  patients  ap- 
peared to  improve  somewhat  under  treatment,  but  the  writers  admit 
they  may  have  become  worse  afterward.  Death  usually  occurs,  not 
directly  from  the  paralysis,  but  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  especi- 
ally of  the  lungs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  thus  far  employed  has  been  chiefly 
local,  consisting  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  kneading  or  shampooing 
over  the  affected  muscles.  Both  the  primary  and  induced  electrical 
currents  have  been  employed,  but,  unfortunately,  without  any  appre- 
ciable benefit  in  most  cases.  Benedikt,  who  claims  a  better  result  from 
electrization  than  any  other  observer,  applied  the  copper  pole  over  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion,  and  the  zinc  pole  along  the  side  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrne  by  means  of  a  broad  metallic  plate. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  COVERINGS. 

The  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  parts  which  cover  and 
protect  it,  are  important,  but  they  are  less  understood  than  are  those 
of  any  other  portions  of  the  body.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  that 
in  many  cases  the  spinal  disease  coexists  with  a  similar  pathological 
state  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges,  the  symptoms  of  which  predominate 
and  mask  those  which  pertain  to  the  spine,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  symptoms  of  spinal  disease  are  often  located  in  organs  or  parts 
which  are  at  a  distance  from  the  spine,  and,  lastly,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult,  for  obvious  physical  reasons,  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the 
spine  at  the  bedside ;  while  post-mortem  inspection  of  the  spine,  which 
alone  can  give  accurate  pathological  knowledge,  is  less  frequently  made 
than  of  any  other  organ. 

Certain  spinal  diseases  occurring  in  childhood  are  the  same  as  in 
adult  life,  presenting  identical  symptoms  and  lesions  in  the  two  periods, 
and  therefore  they  require  no  extended  notice  in  this  treatise.  Others 
are  common  to  childhood  and  maturity,  but  they  present  peculiarities 
in  the  former  period  which  require  to  be  pointed  out,  while  others  still 
are  peculiar  to  childhood. 

Spinal  irritation  is  not  infrequent  in  delicate  and  poorly  fed  children. 
I  have  from  time  to  time  observed  marked  cases  of  it  in  the  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  of  Bcllevuc,  the  patients  usually  being  above  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  and  exhibiting  evidences  of  cachexia.  Most 
of  them  have  been  spare  and  pallid,  some  affected  with  a  nenous 
cough  or  palpitation,  and  some  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, or  elsewhere,  which  pressure  at  a  certain  point  upon  the  spine 
intensified.  These  cases  recover  by  better  feeding,  outdoor  exercise, 
mild  counter-irritation  along  the  spine,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  especially 
of  iron. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  meninges  is  rare  in  chil- 
dren. Secondary  inflammation  of  these  parts  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  common  in  caries  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  in  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  preponderance  in  fimc- 
tional  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  feeble  controlling  power  of 
the  brain,  render  childhood  more  liable  to  convulsions  and  reflex  paral- 
ysis than  any  other  period  of  life.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  most 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis  were  believed  to  be  reflex,  due  to  dentition, 
intestinal  irritation,  etc.,  but  it  is  now  attributed  to  myelitis  in  the 
motor  region  of  the  spinal  cord  (see  remarks  in  article,  Infantile  Paral- 
ysis). Still  there  are  cases  of  true  reflex  paralysis  in  children,  in  regard 
to  the  etiology  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Prof.  Sayre,  of  this 
city,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  balanitis  and  preputial  adhe- 
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sions  sometimes  cause  paraplegia,  more  or  less  pronounced,  in  young 
children,  and  which  is  relieved  by  dividing  the  adhesions,  and  restoring 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  to  its  normal  state.  Such 
a  case  was  brought  to  the  children's  class  in  the  Outdoor  Department 
at  Bellevue,  in  April,  1875.  The  child  could  not  walk,  or  scarcely 
stand,  without  support,  but  after  the  division  of  the  adhesions,  and  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammation,  locomotion  rapidly  improved.'  It  is  well 
known  that  masturbation  sometimes  causes  a  similar  weakness  of  the 
lower  extremities.  Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  child  "  between  two 
and  three  years  old,"  who  began  to  totter  in  his  gait,  and  finally  almost 
ceased  walking.  He  was  observed  to  practise  masturbation.  "  This 
was  put  a  stop  to,"  and  he  soon  recovered  his  health  and  his  power  of 
locomotion.' 


Congestion  of  the  Spinal  Oord  and  its  Membrane. 

Congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges  occurs  both  as  a  primary 
and  secondary  malady,  the  latter  being  more  frequent  than  the  former. 
It  may  be  active  or  passive.  Active  congestion,  occurring  indepen- 
dently of  meningitis  or  myelitis,  is  in  most  instances  transient,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  some  graver  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  it  arises.  It  is 
probably  often  overlooked.  It  is  not  fatal,  and  its  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently masked  by  those  which  are  referable  to  the  brain  or  some  other 
organ.  It  is  believed  to  be  common  in  the  initial  period  of  certain  of  the 
fevers  of  chihlhood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hypenesthesia  ob- 
8ervc<l  upon  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  surfaces  and  along  the  thighs, 
in  the  commencement  of  remittent  and  certain  other  febrile  diseases, 
has  its  origin  in  a  congested  state  of  the  spine.  To  this  congestion 
writers  attribute  the  lumbar  pain  and  occasional  paraplegia  in  the  initial 
stage  of  variola.  Active  spinal  congestion  may  also  result  from  the 
sudden  impression  of  cold,  and  to  it,  as  has  been  stated  above,  most 
neuropathists  attribute  the  so  called  infantile  paralysis  or  poliomyelitis 
acuta. 

Certain  anatomical  circumstances  favor  the  occurrence  of  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges,  to  wit,  the  tortuousness  of  their 
veins,  and  the  absence  of  valves  in  these  veins,  the  lack  of  muscular 
support  of  the  vessels,  and  the  inferior  position  of  the  spine  in  sickness 
as  the  patient  lies  quietly  in  bed.  A  common  cause  of  passive  conges- 
tion of  these  parts  is  some  protracted  and  enfeebling  disease,  which 
diminishes  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart  (cardiac  paresis),  producing 
congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  same  manner  as  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs.  Severe  convul- 
sive diseases,  as  tetanus  or  eclampsia,  when  protracted  or  occurring  at 
short  intervals,  commonly  produce  spinal  congestion.     In  tetanus,  this 

*  Some  months  since  I  requested  Dre.  Holi^ate  and  Bosley,  attendini?  physicians 
in  the  children's  class  at  Bellevue,  to  make  examination  of  the  state  of  tho  prepuce 
in  infancy.  They  report  that  they  have  found  preputial  adhesions  almost  daily,  in 
most  in-4tances  without  symptom^,  but  sometimes  with  dyeuria,  and  only  in  rare 
instances  with  paralysis. 

'  Diseases  of  Children,  page  146,  4th  American  edition. 
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congestion  is  extreme,  so  that  extravasation  of  blood  is  liable  to  occur 
from  the  engorged  vessels,  especially  those  of  the  pia  mater. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  often  impossible,  at  post-mortem 
examinations,  to  determine  how  much  of  the  congestion  of  the  spine  and 
its  meninges  is  pathological,  and  how  much  cadaveric ;  since,  if  the 
corpse  be  placed  on  its  back  at  death,  a  very  considerable  engorgement 
of  the  spinal  vessels  occurs  from  gravitation  of  blood.  If  the  body  have 
been  placed  on  the  side  or  face,  this  cadaveric  congestion  is  prevented. 
Since,  in  active  congestion,  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  are  distended 
with  arterial  blood,  the  color  is  a  brighter  red  than  in  passive  conges- 
tion, in  which  venous  blood  predominates.  Active  congestion  of  the 
cord  usually  coexists  with  that  of  the  meninges,  but  it  may  occur  w'th- 
out  it.  In  cases  of  considerable  congestion,  the  *'puncta  vascul'sa" 
appear  upon  the  incised  surface,  both  of  the  white  and  gray  subat  jice. 
If  the  congestion  be  protracted,  or  if  it  recur  frequently,  it  may  produce 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  it  may  also  lead  to  sclerosis  of  the  cord.  Passive  conges- 
tion seldom,  perhaps  never,  occurs  in  the  cord,  without  being  equally 
and  often  to  a  greater  extent  present  in  the  meninges.  Continuing  for 
a  time  it  gives  rise  to  transudation  of  serum  into  the  interspaces  over 
the  cord,  and  even  softening  of  the  cord  may  occur  to  a  limited  extent 
from  imbibition  of  serum.  In  either  form  of  congestion,  extravasations 
of  blood  are  frequent. 

Symptoms. — Spinal  congestion  is  announced  by  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  spine,  usually  in  the  lumbar,  or  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions,  and 
irradiations  of  pain,  and  tingling  in  the  legs.  In  addition,  more  or  less 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  logs  may  result.  The  paraplegia  may 
occur  early  or  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  days.  In  active  congestion^ 
the  symptoms  are  rapidly  developed,  and  they  attain  their  maximum 
intensity  sooner  than  in  the  passive  form.  In  passive  congestion  the 
development  of  symptoms  is  not  only  more  gradual,  but  they  are  ordi- 
narily less  pronounced,  and  are  attended  by  more  fluctuation  than  in 
the  active  form.  The  paralysis,  if  present,  comes  on  slowly  after 
several  days  and  is  incomplete.  Spinal  congestion,  especially  of  the 
passive  form,  is  sometimes  associated  with  cerebral  congestion,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  tetanus  and  severe  eclampsia,  and  the  spinal  symptoms  there- 
fore coexist  with  those  which  have  a  cerebral  origin.  The  duration  and 
the  result  of  a  hyperremic  state  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges, 
depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  it  be  not  relieved  within 
a  few  days  there  is  strong  probability  that  some  other  serious  patho- 
logical state  has  supervened,  as  meningitis,  myelitis,  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  serous  transudation,  with  softening  of  the  nervous  substance. 

Treatment. — In  the  adult,  spinal  congestion  sometimes  results  from 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  flow,  and  the 
application  of  leeches  or  wet  cups  along  the  spine  is  indicated.  But  in 
the  child,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  seldom  required.  In  the  acute 
stage  of  active  spinal  congestion,  with  decided  febrile  movement,  cold 
applications  along  the  spine  are  often  beneficial,  as  by  an  India-rubber 
bag. 

In  active  hyperae;paia,  laxatives  are  useful,  and  rubefacient  applica- 
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tions  should  be  made  along  the  spine,  as  by  mustard,  or  by  friction  with 
a  stimulating  liniment.  In  the  inflammatory  spinal  congestion  of  cere- 
brospinal fever,  I  have  employed  with  a  very  satisfactory  result  a  lini- 
inent  containing  equal  parts  of  camphorated  oil  and  turpentine.  In 
both  active  and  passive  hyperaemia  lateral  decubitus  should  be  pre- 
scribed rather  than  dorsal.  The  use  of  ergot,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges,  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  Brown-Sequard,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  reme- 
dies. Bromide  of  potiissium  is  also  a  remedy  of  value,  but  it  is  more 
useful  in  certain  cases  than  in  others.  It  is  signally  beneficial  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  also  cerebral  congestion.  When  the  congestion 
is  increased  or  produced  by  clonic  convulsions,  the  bromide  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  remedies  which  we  possess  for  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
Thus  it  should  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  spinal  and  cerebral 
congestion  in  the  commencement  of  variola,  in  which  convulsions  are 
so  common,  and  in  the  convulsions  of  pertussis,  which  cause  extreme 
passive  congestion  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  Passive  congestion  of  the 
spine,  common  in  exhausting  diseases,  and  due  to  feebleness  of  the  cir- 
culation, is  best  treated  by  stimulating  and  sustaining  remedies,  and  by 
the  lateral  decubitus.  It  is  hypostatic,  and  may  be  associated  with  a 
similar  congestion  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER   XYIII. 

SPINA  BIFIDA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  malformations.  In  its  severe 
form  it  is  from  its  nature  incurable,  admitting  only  of  palliative  treat- 
ment, while  in  its  milder  forms  it  may  be  cured,  or  so  relieved  as  not 
to  compromise  life.  The  term  spina  bifida  is  applied  to  a  hernia  of  the 
spinal  meninges,  which  produces  a  rounded  tumor,  situated  posteriorly 
over  the  spine  in  the  median  line.  It  is  due  to  the  congenital  absence 
or  incompleteness  of  one  or  more  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  the  arch  is  said  to  be  complete  at  birth;  but  the 
lateral  portions  separate,  and  are  pressed  outward  during  the  first  weeks 
of  life.  The  tumor  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  unless  it  be 
small,  and  its  walls  unusually  thick,  fluctuation  may  be  detected  in  it. 
When  the  child  cries  the  tumor  enlarges,  and  it  is  reduced  by  compres- 
sion, the  fluid  reentering  the  spinal  canal.  If  the  tumor  be  large,  its 
complete  subsidence  by  pressure  often  produces  dangerous  cerebral 
symptoms.  Spina  bifida  is  the  counterpart  of  hydrocephalus,  and  the 
two  often  coexist.  If  we  compress  the  hydrocephalic  head  the  spinal 
tumor  increases,  and  vice  versd.     Club-foot  is  another  not  infrequent 
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complication.  In  the  case  which  is  represented  in  the  accompaDjing 
woodcut,  hydrocephalus,  spina  bifida,  and  clubfoot  coexisted.  The 
child  was  brought  to  the  children's  class  in  the  Outdoor  Department  at 
Bellevue,  and  after  a  few  visits  I  lost  sight  of  it.  It  probably  died  soon 
after,  since  the  tumor,  over  which  the  cuticle  was  wanting,  presented 
a  deep  red  appearance  as  if  inflamed,  so  that  ulceration  and  escape  of 
the  fluid  seemed  near  at  hand.  There  is  ordinarily  but  one  spina  bifida 
the  common  seat  of  which  is  the  lumbar  region,  but  occasionally  two  or 
more  are  present.  If  the  aperture  through  which  the  tumor  protrudes 
be  small,  it  is  usually  pedunculated,  but  if  large,  it  is  sessile.  In  some 
patients  it  is  covered  by  skin,  which  may  be  normal  or  somewhat  indu- 
rated; in  others  the  skin  is  absent  over  the  entire  tumor  or  its  most 
prominent  part,  and  the  dura  mater  or  the  connective  tissue  lying  di- 
rectly over  the  dura  mater  is  exposed,  and  is  liable  to  inflammation  from 
friction.  If  the  walls  of  the  tumor  be  thin  the  liquid  may  transude  in 
drops,  and  they  are  liable  to  give  way  by  ulceration  or  rupture.    Sudden 

Fig.  88. 


escape  of  the  liquid,  and  collapse  of  the  spina  bifida,  involve  great  danger, 
for  convulsions,  coma,  and  death  are  the  probable  result. 

The  relation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  or  of  the  cauda  equina,  to 
the  tumor,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  many  patients  the  adja- 
cent portion  of  the  cord  or  cauda  equina,  is  deflected  through  the  aper- 
ture, and  lies  against  the  interior  of  the  sac.  Spinal  nerves  also  not  in- 
frequently lie  within  the  sac,  some  returning  into  the  spinal  canal,  and 
others  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  sac  to  their  points  of  distribu- 
tion. Those  which  are  deflected  into  the  tumor  and  return  into  the 
canal  obviously  lie  lowest.  In  the  most  favorable  cases,  to  wit,  those 
with  a  small  aperture,  or  small  tumor,  or  a  narrow  and  long  peduncle, 
neither  the  cord,  cauda  equina,  nor  nerves  lie  within  the  sac.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  practitioner  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  probability,  unless 
under  the  favorable  anatomical  circumstances  stated  above,  the  huj  con- 
tains nervous  elements.  In  rare  instances  the  liquid,  instead  of  lyin^ 
externally  to  the  cord,  lies  within  its  central  canal.     The  substance  of 
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the  cord  then  becomes  distended,  and  it  encloses  the  liquid  like  a  deli- 
cate sac,  just  as  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  unfolded  and  expanded 
in  the  common  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  spina  bifida, 
paralysis,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  vesical  and  rectal  muscular 
fibres,  and  paraplegia  sometimes  occur,  in  which  event  the  fatal  issue  is 
probably  not  far  distant. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  in  ordinary  cases.  The  congenital  nature 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  bony  edge  of  the  aperture,  appreciable  to  the 
touch,  suffice  in  ordinary  cases  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  tumor  by  pressure,  and  its  enlargement  when  the  child  cries, 
are  important  diagnostic  signs.  There  are  various  lumbo-sacral  tumors 
located  in  the  median  line,  from  which  it  is  important  that  spina  bifida 
should  be  diagnosticated.  Sometimes  a  cyst  occurs  in  this  situation 
which  was  originally  a  spina  bifida,  but  obliteration  of  the  canal  in  the 
pedicle  occurred,  just  as  the  canal  connecting  a  hydrocele  with  the 
abdominal  cavity  closes.  Solid  congenital  tumors  sometimes  also  occur 
in  the  same  situation,  among  which,  as  most  common,  may  be  men- 
tioned fatty  tumors,  and  tumors  containing  foetal  remains.  The  most 
common  seat  of  tumors  which  enclose  foetal  remains  is  at  the  point 
where  spina  bifida  ordinarily  occurs.  Physicians  have  erred  in  con- 
founding these  tumors,  as  well  as  those  which  consist  of  fat,  with  spina 
bifida ;  but  a  ipistake  in  diagnosis  can  only  occur  through  haste  or 
carelessness  of  examination. 

Prognosis. — This  is  in  most  instances  unfavorable.  Ordinarily  the 
tumor  increases  slowly,  and  finally  the  sac  gives  way  by  ulceration  or 
rupture ;  the  liquid  escapes,  and  death  occurs  in  convulsions  and  coma ; 
or,  if  the  escape  of  the  liquid  be  prevented  by  pressure,  and  the  aper- 
ture closes,  a  second  rupture  is  probable  with  a  fatal  result.  In  other 
cases  the  tumor  may  not  rupture,  but  the  cord  is  softened,  or  it  is  in- 
jured by  being  bent,  so  that  paraplegia  results,  and  death  after  a  time 
occurs  in  a  state  of  emaciation.  Rarely  the  tumor  may  shrivel  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  liquid,  and  the  disease  is  cured,  or  so  nearly  cured  that 
it  gives  no  inconvenience,  and  the  patient  lives  for  years.  In  other 
rare  instances  the  tumor  may  remain  without  any  material  change,  and 
without  giving  rise  to  symptoms.  The  spina  bifida  being  small  and 
covered  with  skin,  and  the  aperture  leading  from  it  into  the  spinal  canal 
being  also  small,  the  patient  lives  through  the  natural  period  of  life  with 
little  inconvenience. 

Treatment. — It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  no  fixed 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  spina  bifida.  In  the 
most  favorable  cases,  in  which  no  symptoms  occur,  and  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  tumor  will  change  or  undergo  any  unfavorable  change, 
surgical  treatment  is  not  required,  except  the  application  of  a  soft  pad 
to  support  the  tumor,  so  as  to  prevent  its  injury  by  friction.  Indications 
which  justify  active  surgical  interference  are  growth  of  tumor,  absence 
of  skin  from  it,  with  tension  of  the  parietes,  so  that  an  early  rupture  is 
inevitable,  and  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  ♦as  convulsions  or  para- 
plegia. 

From  the  nature  of  spina  bifida  it  is  evident  that  operations  upon  it 
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must  be  conducted  with  caution.  The  usual  presence  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  pedicle  and  in  the  sac  forbids  ligation  and  excision,  and  renders 
attempts  to  obliterate  the  sac  hazardous,  by  producing  inflammation 
within  it.  A  safe  mode  of  treatment,  but  not  the  most  efficient,  is  to 
puncture  the  sac  and  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  liquid  by  a  grooved 
needle  or  hypodermic  syringe.  A  soft  pad  should  then  be  applied  to 
produce  gentle  compression.  If  no  unfavorable  symptoms  occur,  the 
puncture  may  be  repeated  after  a  day  or  two.  This  operation  has  been 
employed  with  a  satisfactory  result  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  among 
others;  but,  simple  as  it  is,  it  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  the  removd 
of  the  liquid,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  may  produce  dangerous 
nervous  symptoms,  especially  convulsions.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tion, the  puncture  should  never  be  made  in  the  median  line,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  wounding  the  cord,  which  lies  against  the  median  por- 
tion of  the  sac.     The  veins,  also,  should  be  avoided. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  by  iodine  injections.  They  are  pre- 
ferable to  other  methods,  if  the  neck  be  long  and  pedunculated,  so  as  to 
be  easily  compressed.  If  the  tumor  be  sessile,  and  the  aperture  into  the 
spinal  canal  be  free,  these  injections  involve  great  danger,  and  are  not 
to  be  recommended  ;  for  more  or  less  of  the  solution  will  inevitably  enter 
the  spinal  canal,  and  give  rise  to  spinal  meningitis.  Iodine  injections 
have  been  employed  with  success  by  Professor  Brainard,  of  Chicago, 
who  states  that  he  "  perfectly  and  permanently  cured"  three  of  seven 
cases ;  and  by  Velpeau,  of  Paris,  by  whose  method  five  in  ten  opera- 
tions were  successful,  and  by  many  others.  Professor  Brainard  with- 
drew some  of  the  liquid  contents,  and  then  injected  half  an  ounce  of  water 
containing  2  J  grains  of  iodine,  and  7  J  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In 
a  few  seconds  this  was  allowed  to  flow  out,  and  the  sac  was  then  washed 
out  with  tepid  water.  Then  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which 
had  been  kept  warm,  was  returned  into  the  sac.  When  he  had  with- 
drawn six  ounces  of  this  fluid  he  returned  two  ounces.  In  employing  the 
iodine,  or  any  other  irritating  injection,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the 
pedicle,  so  that  the  liquid  does  not  enter  the  spinal  canal.  Velpeau 
employed  one  part  of  iodine,  one  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ten  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

During  a  debate  in  the  Soci6te  de  Chirurgie,  M.  Debont  recom- 
mended the  evacuation  of  only  a  little  of  the  fluid,  and  the  injection  of 
two  or  three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.  T.  Smith,^  by  the  injection  of  one  drop  of  the  tincture, 
produced  an  amount  of  inflammation  which  nearly  obliterated  the  sac. 
Since  statistics  show  so  good  a  result  of  iodine  injections,  this  mode  of 
treatment  seems  preferable  to  any  other  for  certain  cases,  and  as  one 
drop  has  produced  general  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  nearly  obbte- 
rated  it,  it  seems  safest  and  best  to  begin  with  so  small  a  quantity. 

If  there  be  reason  to  believe,  from  the  small  size  of  the  orifice  and 
other  anatomical  characters,  that  neither  the  cord,  cauda  equina,  nor  any 
of  the  spinal  nerves  lie,  within  the  sac,  it  may  be  thought  best  to  remove 
the  tumor.     It  has,  indeed,  been  proposed  to  open  the  tumor,  immersed 

^  Holmes's  Surg.  Dis,  of  Children. 
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under  warm  water  suflSciently  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  nervous  ele- 
ments, and  to  press  them  back  gently  into  the  canal  if  they  lie  within 
the  sac.  If  it  be  decided  to  remove  the  spina  bifida,  a  clamp,  or  elastic 
band,  is  placed  around  the  pedicle  so  snugly  as  to  cause  firm  adhesion 
of  the  walls  of  the  pedicle,  and  excite  sufficient  inflammation  in  them 
to  produce  agglutination,  but  without  causing  strangulation  or  sup- 
puration. 

After  a  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  evident  that  agglu- 
tination has  occurred  from  the  fact  that  the  liquid  cannot  be  returned 
within  the  spinal  canal  by  compressing  the  sac,  the  tumor  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  knife  or  ecraseur.  Statistics  do  not  show  so  favorable  a 
result  of  this  operation  as  of  the  iodine  treatment,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious  for  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  tumor  can  be  re- 
moved without  injury  to  the  nervous  tissue,  and  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  cord,  or  of  important  nerves,  either  produces  death  or  a  condi- 
tion to  which  death  would  be  a  relief 

Spina  bifida  has  also  been  treated  by  opening  the  sac  on  its  side, 
pressing  back  the  spinal  cord  or  its  nerves  into  the  spinal  canal,  uniting 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  then  applyinsc  pressure  to  prevent  protru- 
sion, but  the  result  has  not  been  favorable.  Treatment  by  simple 
puncture,  followed  by  compression,  and  if  it  fail,  as  it  probably  will, 
the  cautious  use  of  iodine  injections  is  the  preferable  mode  of  treating 
ordinary  cases  of  spina  bifida  which  require  surgical  interference. 


CHAPTEE    XIX. 

VERTEBRAL  CARIES. 

Vertebral  caries,  designated  also  Pott's  disease,  occurs  chiefly  in 
childhood,  but  now  and  then  adults  are  afiected  with  it.  It  is  an  osteitis 
of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  vertebrse,  ending  in  their  ulceration  and  a 
lifelong  deformity,  if  not  checked. 

Causes. — A  reduced  state  of  system,  and  especially  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  strongly  predispose  to  caries.  Hence  this  malady  is  more 
common  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  where  better  hygienic  condi- 
tions produce  a  more  vigorous  constitution.  Prolonged  antihygienic 
conditions  and  protracted  ill-health  from  whatever  cause  predispose  to 
caries.  In  certain  cases,  there  is  no  apparent  exciting  cause,  while  in 
others  there  is  the  history  of  a  fall  upon  or  some  injury  of  the  spine. 

Vertebral  caries  may  occur  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  portions 
of  the  spinal  column,  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  lower  dorsal  than 
elsewhere.  With  the  development  of  the  osteitis,  the  body  of  the  verte- 
bra which  is  affected  becomes  hypersemic,  and  the  spongy  tissue  is  soon 
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infiltrated  with  blood  and  pus.  The  bone  becomes  swollen  and  softened, 
and,  therefore,  less  resisting  than  in  the  healthy  state,  so  that  it  yields 
under  the  weight  of  the  shoulders  and  head,  which  it  sustains.  There- 
fore, after  the  osteitis  has  continued  a  certain  time,  there  begins  to  be 
posterior  convexity  or  rather  angularity  of  the  spine,  for  while  the  verte- 
bral bodies  soften  and  yield  by  the  weight  above  them,  the  arches  retain 
their  integrity  and  firmness,  and  are  unyielding. 

Much  of  the  tediousness  and  sufiering  of  this  malady  are  due  to  the 
fsLCt  that  the  inflammation  is  so  deep-seated,  and  a  healthy  bony  barrier 
is  interposed  between  it  and  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  ready  escape 
of  the  pus.  It  permeates  the  spongy  tissue,  filling  the  cavities  produced 
by  the  softening  and  absorption  of  the  bone-substance.  If  the  inflam- 
mation be  of  small  extent,  the  amount  of  pus  small,  the  constitution 
good,  and  if  the  disease  be  early  recognized  and  properly  treated,  the 
child  may  recover  without  any  fistulous  opening,  by  absorption  of  the 
pus,  and  with  little  remaining  deformity. 

In  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  history  is  different 
The  disease  is  not  recognized  till  the  stage  of  deformity,  the  caries  is  so 
extensive  and  the  pus  so  abundant,  that  it  escapes  between  the  vertebne, 
forming  an  abscess  external  to  them,  which  connects  with  the  interior 
of  the  vertebrae  by  a  fistulous  canal.  This  abscess  if  in  the  cer\'ical 
region  may  press  upon  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  or  upon  the  air-pas- 
sages, producing  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  respiration.  (See  Art. 
Retro-pharyngeal  Abscess.)  The  pus  may  point  and  discharge  exter- 
nally near  the  seat  of  the  caries,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances 
it  takes  a  long  and  circuitous  route  to  the  surface,  or  it  opens  internally. 
There  are  instances  in  which  it  discharges  into  the  pleural  or  abdominal 
cavity,  or  into  one  of  the  abdominal  organs.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  it  establishes  a  connection  with  the  intestine  and  escape  in  the 
stools,  the  result  will  probably  be  favorable.  In  other  instances  it 
descends  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  finds  an  outlet  by  the  inguinal  ring, 
or  sciatic  notch,  or  it  enters  the  sheath  of  the  iliacus  or  psoas  muscle, 
and  points  externally. 

When  the  disease  ends  favorably,  new  bone  is  thrown  out  around  the 
diseased  vertebrae,  preventing  further  bending,  and  giving  stability  to 
the  spine.  If  the  abscess  do  not  discharge,  but  remain  subcutaneous, 
Billroth  says:  .  .  .  "While  the  bono  disease  recovers  most  fre- 
quently, a  large  part  of  the  pus,  whose  cells  disintegrate  into  fine  mole- 
cules, is  absorbed,  while  the  inner  walls  of  the  abscess  change  to  a  cica- 
tricial tissue,  which  in  the  shape  of  a  fibrous  sac  contains  the  puriform 
fluid.     Such  pus-sacs  often  remain  in  this  stage  for  years.*' 

If  the  pus  have  escaped  externally,  the  abscesses  and  fistulae  contract 
and  finally  close,  their  site  being  occupied  by  condensed  connective 
tissue.  The  portions  of  the  diseased  vertebrae  which  have  retained  their 
vitality  are  enveloped  and  supported  by  the  new  bone,  so  that  the  part 
of  the  spine  which  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  though  anchylosed  and 
curved,  has  greater  firmness  than  in  health. 

The  history  of  unfavorable  cases  varies ;  the  caries  may  extend.  Pus 
finding  no  vent  may  accumulate  in  cavities  and  sinuses,  in  which  d^ 
tached  portions  of  bone  float,  or  it  may  make  its  way  in  such  directions 
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that  it  produces  alanning  complications,  and  impairs  or  obstructs  the 
functions  of  important  organs. 

Spinal  meningitis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caries,  and  due  to  extension 
of  the  inflammation,  is  common,  and  "the  spinal  medulla,'*  says  Bill- 
roth, "  may  be  endangered  by  participation  in  the  suppuration,  or  by 
being  so  bent  by  the  inclination  of  the  vertebras,  that  its  function  is 
destroyed."  H^nce  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  bladder,  and 
rectum,  which  occurs  in  aggravated  cases,  and  which  entails  a  fatal  issue. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
poverished from  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
and  death  occurs  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  In  such  cases  post-mortem 
examination  often  discloses  waxy  degeneration  of  important  organs,  as 
the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestines,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bones  is  one  of  the  two  chief 
causes  of  the  waxy  disease,  syphilis  being  the  other. 

Symptoms. — Caries  of  the  vertebrae  is  often  preceded  by  symptoms 
or  appearances  which  are  due  to  the  strumous  cachexia.  Strumous 
ailments  have  probably  occurred  in  the  patient,  or  in  members  of  the 
family,  or  without  any  clear  history  of  struma  the  child  has  perhaps  for 
some  time  been  in  failing  health.  In  cases  which  I  have  observed,  one 
of  the  chief  symptoms,  and  sometimes  almost  the  only  symptom  in  the 
co.nmencement  of  the  caries,  has  been  neuralgic  pain,  usually  not  severe, 
intermittent,  or  more  or  less  constant,  at  some  point  in  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  body,  most  frequently  in  the  chest,  epigastric,  or  umbilical 
region.  This  pain  has  been  present  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases, 
than  pain  in  the  spinal  region  at  the  seat  of  the  caries,  though  Guersant 
dwells  particularly  upon  the  latter  as  a  symptom  of  caries.  Patients 
with  this  neuralgia  are  not  infrequently  treated  for  indigestion,  or 
worms,  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  not  being  suspected,  and  the  spine 
not  even  being  examined.  This  neuralgia  seems  to  be  due  to  compres- 
sion of  the  spinjil  nerves,  by  inflammatory  exudation  at  the  points  where 
they  emerge  from  the  spinal  canal.  I  can  recall  to  mind  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  I  have  on  difierent  occasions  been  asked  to  prescribe  for 
this  neuralgia,  which  was  shown  by  the  sequel  to  be  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  vertebral  caries,  and  yet  with  a  careful  examination  of  the 
spinal  column  could  discover  no  evidences  of  disease  at  any  point.  After 
a  time,  tenderness,  pain,  and  inflammatory  induration,  appreciable  to  the 
touch,  may  occur  in  or  along  the  spine,  but  not  usually  till  the  malady 
is  .well  advanced.  Lassitude,  fatigue  after  slight  exertion,  poor  appetite, 
with  slight  fever,  are  common  symptoms  in  the  first  stage  of  the  caries. 

As  the  case  advances,  if  the  nature  of  the  disease  be  not  recog- 
nized, and  no  artificial  support  of  the  trunk  be  provided,  the  child  in- 
stinctively seeks  some  way  of  supporting  the  head  and  shoulders.  He 
rests  his  head  upon  his  hands,  or  his  elbows  upon  the  table.  Soon  a 
gibbosity  or  angularity  appears,  affording  clear  and  positive  proof  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Even  now  there  is  little  or  no  tenderness  when 
pressure  is  made  directly  on  the  spine,  but  it  is  observed  more  when 
pressure  is  made  laterally  upon  it.  If  the  inflammation  extend  so  as  to 
involve  the  meninges  and  the  cord,  pricking,  tingling,  numbness  or 
weakness  of  the  legs  may  occur,  which  are  symptoms  of  grave  import, 
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for  it  is  probable  that  the  ease  will  end  in  paraplegia  and  death.  A 
state  of  emaciation  and  general  weakness,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
diarrhoea  and  oedema  of  the  limbs,  precedes  death.  But  a  very  consitl- 
erable  degree  of  curvature  is  not  incompatible  with  a  healthy  and  normal 
performance  of  all  the  functions,  and  the  number  who  recover,  and  live 
to  an  advanced  age  with  deformity,  is  large,  as  every  one  knows. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  often  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  obscure  and 
uncertain  for  a  time.  The  long  continuance  of  pain  in  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  or  perhaps  in  the  thighs,  without  any  cause  which  we  can  de- 
tect, located  at  the  seat  of  the  pain,  should  excite  suspicion  of  spinal  dis- 
ease. Such  pain  may  be  produced  by  spinal  irritation,  but  in  this 
malady  pressure  on  the  spine  is  badly  tolerated,  and  when  we  touch  a 
certain  part,  the  neuralgic  pain  is  intensified.  In  caries,  as  we  have 
seen,  firm  pressure  upon  the  spine  is  tolerated,  and  it  does  not  increase 
the  neuralgia.  At  a  later  period  in  caries  there  may  be  spinal  pain 
and  tenderness,  but  there  is  now  also  spinal  deformity,  by  which  alone 
the  diagnosis  is  clearly  established ;  stiffness  observed  in  the  movements 
of  the  spine,  pain  in  the  spine,  on  sudden  movement  or  jarring  the  bodv, 
impaired  appetite  and  general  health,  and  instinctive  desire  to  sit  or 
recline  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  spine  partially  of  the  weight  of 
the  head  and  shoulders,  are  symptoms  which,  if  they  coexist,  afford  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  presence  of  caries,  although  there  be  as  yet  no 
deformity. 

The  spinal  deformity  of  rachitis  is  distinguished  from  that  of  caries, 
by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  slowly  without  pain  or  tenderness,  and  is 
rounded  instead  of  angular.  Moreover,  the  rachitic  diathesis  precludes 
scrofulous  ailments,  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  rachitic  ailments,  as  the 
two  diatheses  do  not  coexist,  or  but  nirely ;  so  that  if  there  be  in  the 
state  of  the  patient  or  have  been  in  his  history  evidences  of  scrofula,  the 
presumption  is  that  the  bending  of  the  spine  occurs  from  caries.  In  a 
case  of  rachitic  curvature,  we  find  also  enlargements  of  the  ankles  and 
wrists,  keel-sliaped  thorax,  prominent  abdomen,  rachitic  head,  etc. 

Prognosis. — The  coui'se  of  this  malady,  even  when  the  caries  is 
slight  and  the  symptoms  mild,  is  tedious.  In  the  most  favorable  cases 
the  general  health  is  but  slightly  impaired,  the  caries  is  confined  to  one 
vertebra,  and  is  early  diagnosticated  and  properly  treated.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  general  health  be  decidedly  poor,  the  child  ansemic 
and  wasted,  the  curvature  great,  and  an  abscess  have  occurred,  the  case 
is  very  serious.  Between  these  two  extremes  is  every  grade.  The 
prognosis  is  more  favorable  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult  The  few 
adults  whom  I  have  seen  with  it  all  died.  It  is  less  favorable  in  the 
cervical  region  than  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar.  A  mild  case  occurring  in 
a  good  condition  of  health  may  become  grave  and  even  fatal  by  neglect 
and  improper  treatment.  A  majority  of  the  patients,  if  the  disease  be 
not  too  far  advanced  when  recognized,  recover  if  properly  treated,  but 
the  deformity  which  results  may  prove  serious  in  after-life.  The  incom- 
plete expansion  of  the  lungs  in  the  humpbacked,  greatly  increases  the 
danger  and  the  dyspnoea  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  if  the  caries 
have  been  at  a  low  point  in  the  spine,  and  the  patient  a  female,  the  de- 
formity will  probably  present  an  obstacle  to  childbearing. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  constitutional  and  local,  hy- 
gienic, medicinal,  and  mechanical.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
improve  the  general  health,  as  it  is  in  all  chronic  inflammations  and 
scrofalous  ailments.  Pure  air,  sunlight,  personal  cleanliness,  and  plain 
but  the  most  nutritious  diet  are  required.  Tonic  and  antistrumous 
remedies  are  indicated.  To  many  patients  I  have  prescribed,  three 
times  daily,  cod-liver  oil,  to  which  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  was 
added,  giving  two  drops  to  a  child  of  one  year,  and  one  additional  drop 
for  each  additional  year.  The  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  will 
often  be  found  useful,  if  the  appetite  be  poor  and  general  health  seri- 
ously impaired,  as  will  also  the  vegetable  bitters. 

In  all  strumous  inflammations  of  the  bones,  which  extend  to  or  in- 
volve joints,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  chronic,  perfect  quiet  of  the 
parts,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  exercise  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  improve  the  appetite  and  general  health,  is  indispen- 
sable for  successful  treatment  of  the  case.  The  patient  with  this  malady 
should  be  encouraged  to  lie  much  of  the  time  in  bed,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  movements  of  the  inflamed  vertebrae,  and  re- 
lieving them  of  the  weight  of  the  shoulders  and  head.  But  confinement 
in  bed  is  badly  tolerated,  and  exercise  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  func- 
tional activity  of  the  organs ;  therefore  mechanical  support  of  the  spine 
is  required.  The  apparatuses  which  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  spine  and  rendering  it  immovable,  and  of  sustaining 
the  head,  if  the  caries  be  in  the  cervical  region,  or  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, if  it  be  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  are  ingenious  and  effectual. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  cumbersome,  but  others  are  suflSciently  light 
for  the  youngest  child  who  can  walk.  The  apparatus  should  be  worn 
for  months,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  excoriation  or  undue  pressure 
upon  any  point.  It  may  be  removed  at  night,  and  reapplied  on  rising 
in  the  morning. 
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DISEASES  OP  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CORYZA. 

The  term  coryza  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane.  It  is  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  is  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. Acute  primary  coryza  is  common  in  infancy  and  cliildhood. 
Its  usual  cause  is  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  to  cold,  and  especially  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold.  The  cause  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  bronchitis.  These  two  diseases 
frequently  indeed  coexist,  occurring  from  the  same  exposure.  The  in- 
flammation in  such  cases  commences  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
immediately  upon  the  operation  of  the  cause,  and  soon  after  extends  to 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Acute  coryza  may  also  be  produced  by  the  inha- 
lation of  irritating  vapors,  hot  air,  or  dust,  and  also  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body,  as  a  button  or  bean,  in  the  nostril. 

Secondary  coryza  is  commonly  due  to  a  specific  cause.  The  diseases 
in  connection  with  which  it  occurs  are  hooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  constitutional  syphilis.  In  the  infant,  coryza  is 
one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilitic  taint. 

Acute  primary  coryza  ordinarily  abates  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
The  secondary  form  gradually  declines,  in  most  cases,  when  the  primary 
affection  on  which  it  depends  is  cured.  Syphilitic  coryza  is  more  pro- 
tracted than  the  primary  form,  or  than  that  accompanying  the  eruptive 
fevers.  Some  children  are  so  liable  to  coryza  that  it  occurs  whenever 
they  take  cold.  Occasionally  it  is  so  frequently  renewed  in  the  winter 
months  that  it  resembles  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  coryza  is  commonly  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia,  usually  the 
svphilitic  or  strumous.  The  dyscrasia  is  indicated  by  pallor,  flabbiness  of 
the  flesh,  and  liability  to  glandular  swellings.  Certain  cases  take  their 
origin  in  the  nasal  catarrh  of  the  exanthematic  fevers,  the  local  affec- 
tion continuing  after  the  constitutional  disease  has  declined.  Chronic 
coryza  sometimes  occurs  in  children  who  appear  otherwise  in  good 
health.  It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a  dyscrasia  of  which 
the  coryza  happens  to  be  the  sole  manifestation. 
(656) 
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Anatomical  Characters. — The  alterations  which  the  nasal  mu- 
cous membrane  undergoes  when  inflamed  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases.  In  the  simplest  and  most  common  form  of  coryza,  this  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  in  patches,  sometimes  generally  reddened,  thick- 
ened, and  softened.  Its  papillae  are  prominent,  producing  an  inequality 
of  the  surface.  Ulcerations  are  not  common  in  simple  acute  coryza, 
but  they  sometimes  occur  in  the  chronic  form. 

In  diphtheria,  and  sometimes  in  scarlet  fever  and  variola  of  severe 
type,  the  coryza  is  pseudo-membranous,  and  when  it  presents  this  form 
it  is  commonly  but  not  always  associated  with  pseudo-membranous 
angina  or  laryngitis.  A  case  of  pseudo-membranous  coryza  occurring 
in  measles  is  related  by  M.  Guibert.  The  patient  was  a  rachitic  boy, 
three  and  a  half  years  old.  The  pseudo-membrane,  in  grave  cases, 
may  cover  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  nostrils,  but  ordinarily  it 
occurs  in  patches. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  mild  or  severe,  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  the  inflammation.  If  the  coryza  be  acute  and 
pretty  general,  there  is  febrile  movement,  with  thirst  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. Frontal  headache  is  common,  from  the  proximity  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  head,  or  its  extension  to  the  frontal  sinuses.  Sneezing  is 
the  first  symptom  in  many  cases  of  acute  coryza.  As  the  inflamed 
membrane  swells,  more  or  less  obstruction  occurs  to  respiration.  The 
breathing  is  noisy,  especially  during  sleep,  and  in  severe  cases  the  pa- 
tient is  compelled  to  breathe  mostly  through  the  mouth.  If  there  be 
much  obstruction  to  respiration  the  suffering  of  the  patient  is  consider- 
able, from  the  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  nostrils,  the  headache,  and  the 
muscular  effort  required  in  each  respiratory  act. 

In  the  commencement  of  coryza  the  patient  experiences  a  sensation 
of  dryness  in  the  nostrils,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  thin  discharge 
of  a  serous  appearance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  secretion 
becomes  thicker.  It  is  muco-purulent,  and  remains  such  till  the  disease 
begins  to  decline.  Inspissated  mucus  and  crusts  are  liable  to  collect 
within  the  nostrils  and  around  their  orifice  in  chronic  coryza,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  acute  disease,  if  the  discharge  be  not  abundant.  These 
crusts  increase  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  Often  the  acridity  of  the 
discharge  is  such  that  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  around  the  nostrils 
is  excoriated. 

Prognosis — Uncomplicated  catarrhal  coryza  rarely  terminates  fatally. 
It  is  only  dangerous  in  young  nursing  infants,  in  whom  it  may  seriously 
interfere  with  lactation.  Coryza,  accompanying  the  eruptive  fevers, 
although  it  may  increase  the  suffering,  does  not  materially  increase  the 
danger.  Syphilitic  coryza  subsides  when  the  system  is  sufficiently 
affected  by  antisyphilitic  remedies.  Chronic  coryza  is  sometimes  very 
obstinate.  It  may  continue  for  months  or  years,  giving  rise  to  a  con- 
stant, but  often  not  abundant,  discharge. 

Treatment. — Common  mild  attacks  of  coryza  require  little  treat- 
ment. The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  the  feet  soaked  in  mustard- 
water,  and  the  body  should  be  warmly  clothed.  Inunction  of  the  nos- 
trils is  a  popular  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  give  some  relief.  If  coryza 
commence  with  symptoms  which  indicate  a  pretty  severe  attack,  and 
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there  are  evidences  of  extension  of  the  disease  toward  the  bronchial 
tubes,  an  emetic  of  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  given  at  an  early  period,  mode- 
rates the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  may  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  bronchitis.  Afterward  a  simple  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  the  follow- 
ing, should  be  given: 

R. — Synipi  ipecacuanha gij. 

Spirit,  aether,  niir. gj. 

Syrupi  siraplicis ^i}. — Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  months.  In  place 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potassium  may  be  employed  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  grains  for  infants;  and  if  there  be  decided  febrile  re- 
action, from  half  a  minim  to  two  minims,  according  to  the  age,  of  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis,  should  be  added  to  each  dose. 

A  three  to  five  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  in  warm  water  in- 
jected into  the  nostrils  with  a  small  syringe,  aids  materially  in  removing 
the  muco-pus  which  obstructs  the  respiration,  and  in  establishing  a 
healthier  state  of  the  inflamed  surface.  I  have  employed  in  the  same 
way,  with  apparent  benefit,  carbolic  acid,  glycerine  and  water,  to  which 
the  borate  of  sodium  or  a  few  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassium  have  been 
added.  This  may  also  be  conveniently  used  in  the  form  of  spray,  with 
the  steam  atomizer,  or  thrown  up  the  nostrils  with  the  hand  atomiser. 
The  oflScinal  lime-water  is  also  a  most  useful  detergent  of  the  nasal  sur- 
face. The  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  in  most  cases  of  this 
form  of  coryza.     It  should  be  injected  warm  several  times  daily : 

R. — Sodii  chloridii 3J. 

Sadii  borat jij. 

Aquae .     Uj. — Misce. 

The  treatment  proper  for  pseudo-membranous  or  diphtheritic  coryza 
is  detailed  in  our  remarks  on  the  therapeutics  of  diphtheria.  Chronic 
coryza,  since  it  depends  upon  a  dyscrasia,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  local 
manifestations,  requires  remedies  appropriate  for  the  blood  disease. 
Scrofula  needs  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  The 
various  ferruginous  preparations,  as  wine  of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron,  iron  lozenges,  and  the  vegetable  tonics  are  also  more  or  less  use- 
ful. The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  plain,  and  outdoor  exercise, 
and,  if  possible,  country  life,  should  be  enjoined. 

If  the  dyscrasia  be  syphilitic,  similar  invigorating  measures  are  re- 
quired, and  mild  mercurial  inunctions  to  the  nasal  surface  are  especially 
useful.  The  following,  which  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  Out- 
door Department  at  Bellevue,  is  one  of  the  best  ointments  for  such 
cases,  and  its  alterative  effbct  renders  it  also  useful  for  strumous  coryai  : 

R. — Ung.  hydra rg.  nitratis Jij. 

Ung.  zinc!  oxid 5ij. — Misoe. 

To  be  thoroughly  applied  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane  by  a  swab 
or  camel's-hair  pencil  three  or  four  times  daily.  Recently  it  has  been 
modified  by  the  substitution  of  Squibb's  five  per  cent,  oleate  of  mercury 
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in  place  of  the  citrine  ointment.  If  the  coryza  have  a  distinctly  syphilitic 
origin,  the  application  of  a  two  or  three  per  cent,  oleate  of  mercury  will 
fully  meet  the  indication  and  be  followed  by  improvement. 

Meigs  and  Pepper  recommend  the  following  ointment  in  chronic 
coryza,  to  be  applied  at  night,  after  the  use  of  injections  through  the 
day: 

R. — TJnguenti  hydrargyri  nftratis        .         .         .         .     ^ss. 

Exiraoti  belladonnse gr.  x. 

AxuDgisd ^ss. — Misce. 

Astringent  injections  into  the  nostrils  are  not  often  required  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  coryza;  but  occasionally,  if  the  dis- 
charge be  protracted  and  abundant,  weak  astringent  applications  may 
be  beneficial,  as  two  or  three  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  alum  or 
tannin,  to  the  ounce  of  water.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  washes 
for  the  nasal  sur&ce  should,  as  a  rule,  be  employed  tepid. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

CATARRHAL  LARYNGITIS. 

Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  so  common  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  that  it  is  proper  to  treat  of  it  in  a  work  relating 
to  the  diseases  of  these  periods.  Like  other  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  air-passages,  it  is  most  common  in  the  cold  months,  or  when  the 
weather  is  changeable.  Its  usual  cause  is,  therefore,  exposure  to  cold. 
Protracted  and  violent  crying,  and  the  inhalation  of  acrid  vapors  are 
occasional  causes.  Catarrhal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  designated  simple 
laryngitis,  also  occurs  in  connection  with  certain  constitutional  diseases, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola.  Laryn- 
gitis is  also  a  common  accompaniment  of  bronchitis,  and  not  infrequently 
of  pneumonitis,  though  its  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  obscured  by  those 
of  the  graver  disease.  It  often  likewise  accompanies  pharyngitis,  due 
to  extension  of  the  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — Catarrhal  laryngitis  produced  by  the  impression  of  cold, 
is  commonly  preceded  and  accompanied  by  coryza.  The  initial  symp- 
tom is  chilliness,  followed  by  sneezing,  and  the  discharge  of  thin  mucus 
from  the  nostrils  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane. 

The  commencement  of  laryngitis  is  indicated  by  hoarseness,  which  is 
apparent  when  the  child  cries,  or,  if  old  enough,  when  it  attempts  to 
speak.  There  is  oflien  in  severe  cases  complete  loss  of  voice,  so  that 
speech  above  a  whisper  is  impossible.  I  have  noticed  this  most  fre- 
quently in  the  laryngitis  which  accompanies  measles.     A  cough  occurs 
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which  is  at  first  dry  and  husky  but  becomes  loose  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  Expectoration  is  scanty,  unless  the  inflammation  have  extended 
to  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 

This  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  soreness  of  the  throat,  noticed 
in  the  act  of  coughing  or  when  the  larynx  is  pressed  with  the  finger. 
In  laryngeal  catarrh,  when  uncomplicated,  the  respiration  remains 
nearly  natural  and  the  pulse  is  but  little  accelerated.  In  mild  cases  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  often  not  apparent  as  long  as  the  child  remains 
(juiet,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  symptoms,  but  the  character  of 
the  voice  when  it  cries  or  speaks,  or  of  the  cough,  reveals  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  affection. 

Acute  laryngeal  catarrh  subsides  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Occa- 
sionally it  lasts  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  symptoms  entirely  dis- 
appear.    Death,  which  is  rare,  is  due  to  some  complication. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  acute  form.  Its 
anatomical  characters  are  similar  to  those  in  other  chronic  inflamma- 
tions affecting  mucous  surfaces,  to  wit.  thickening  and  more  or  less  in- 
filtration of  the  mucous  membrane,  increased  proliferation  and  exfoliation 
of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  increased  functional  activity  of  the  muciparous 
follicles. 

In  the  adult,  chronic  laryngitis  is  common  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  the 
syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease.  In  the  child  syphilitic  and  tubercular 
laryngitis  is  more  rare,  but  the  latter  sometimes  occurs  in  connection 
with  pulmonary  or  bronchial  tuberculosis.  Such  patients  are  emaciated, 
and  have  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  tubercular  disease.  Chronic 
laryngitis  also  occurs  in  young  children,  usually  infants,  as  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  strumous  diathesis.  I  have  records  of  several  such 
cases,  mostly  nursing  infants.  Some  of  these  patients  had  mild  bron- 
chitis, but  it  was  obviously  subordinate  to  the  laryngitis.  Their  respira- 
tion was  noisy  and  harsh,  continuing  of  this  character  for  several  weeks 
and  even  months.  The  cough  was  also  harsh  and  loud,  conveying  the 
idea  of  thickening  and  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
vocal  cords.  Their  respiration  was  not  notably  accelerated,  and  the 
blood  was  apparently  fully  oxygenated,  though  the  friends  were  often 
alarmed  by  the  noisy  breathing  and  cough. 

In  this  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  expectoration  is  scanty,  the  fever 
slight  or  absent,  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  child  is  good.  From  time  to  time  exacerbations  occur, 
and  occasionally  improvement  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  speedy 
cure,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  there  has  not  been  complete 
intermission  in  the  disease  till  the  final  recovery.  Those  patients  whom 
I  have  been  able  to  follow  through  the  disease  have  recovered  in  fi^m 
three  or  four  months  to  one  year. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  frequent  attacks  of 
acute  laryngitis,  which  are  due  to  fresh  exposures,  and  also  from  the 
laryngitis  which  is  associated  with  bronchial  phthisis.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  protracted  acute  laryngitis,  which  sometimes  docs  not 
entirely  subside  in  less  than  a  month  or  six  weeks,  by  its  longer  dura- 
tion, the  greater  thickening  of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  more  noisy 
respiration.     Often  chronic  laryngitis  results  from  the  acute  disease, 
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the  inflammation  being  perpetuated  by  the  struma  or  dyscrasia  of  the 
patients. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  presents  the  usual  appearances  of  mucous  sur- 
faces when  inflamed,  namely,  redness  and  thickening.  It  is  also  more 
or  less  softened.  Ulcerations  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occur  in  primary 
acute  laryngitis.  When  present  in  chronic  laryngitis,  the  ulcers  are 
small  and  situated  upon  or  near  the  vocal  cords.  Tubercular  and  syphi- 
litic ulcers  of  the  larynx  are  much  more  rare  in  children  than  in  adults. 
The  inflammation  in  simple  acute  laryngitis  usually  extends  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
It  may  be  pretty  uniform,  or  more  intense  in  one  place  than  another, 
and,  like  other  mucous  inflammations,  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
proliferation  and  exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells.  In  most  cases  of  simple 
laryngitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 
pharynx,  producing  redness  and  thickening,  though  generally  moderate, 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  it.  Examination  of  the  fauces 
therefore  aids  in  diagnosis. 

In  the  adult  oedema  glottidis  occasionally  results  from  laryngitis.  In 
the  child  there  is  little  danger  that  this  will  occur,  in  consequence  of 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  larynx,  since  in  early  life  the  larynx 
contains  but  little  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  therefore  less  sub- 
mucous infiltration  or  efi'usion  occurs  during  the  inflammation.  The 
structural  changes  occurring  in  catarrhal  laryngitis  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment. — Primary  and  uncomplicated  catarrhal  laryngitis  re- 
quires little  treatment.  Most  cases  do  well  by  the  employment  of 
suitable  hygienic  measures,  without  medicines.  Benefit  is,  however, 
derived  from  the  use  of  demulcent  drinks  and  an  occasional  laxative, 
A  mixture  of  paregoric  and  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  mist,  glycyr. 
comp.,  or  a  small  Dover's  powder,  will  relieve  the  cough.  For  restless- 
ness, a  warm  foot-bath  is  also  useful.  Inhalation  of  the  spray  of  gly- 
cerine and  water  from  the  atomizer,  or  of  steam,  plain  or  medicated,  is 
also  useful.  Mildly  stimulating  embrocations,  as  by  camphorated  oil 
with  or  without  a  little  turpentine,  also  aid.  It  should  be  rubbed  sev- 
eral times  daily  over  the  throat,  or  a  strip  of  flannel  soaked  with  it  may 
be  applied  around  the  neck.  Chronic  laryngitis  dependent  on  syphilis 
or  tuberculosis  requires  the  constitutional  treatment  which  is  appropriate 
for  that  disease.  Measures  not  specific  have  little  efiect  upon  this  form 
of  inflammation.  The  chronic  laryngitis  which  I  have  described  as 
occurring  chiefly  in  infancy,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  a  strumous 
character,  is  in  most  cases  obstinate.  The  patient  should  be  warmly 
clothed,  and  constant  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no  exposure 
which  would  endanger  taking  cold,  as  this  would  produce  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  tend  to  counteract  what  had  been  gained  by 
remedial  measures.  This  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  is  most  satisfacto- 
rily treated  by  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  upon  the  neck, 
directly  over  the  larynx,  and  the  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  No  benefit  results  in  this  inflammation 
from  expectorant  remedies,  as  squills  or  senega. 

86 
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Spasmodio  Larynflritis. 

This  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  also  called  false  croup,  in  contra- 
distinction to  true  or  pseudo-membranous  croup,  and,  by  some  conti- 
nental  writers,  stridulous  angina  or  stridulous  laryngitis.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  is  a  form  of  inter- 
nal convulsions,  and  is  not  inflammatory.  It  occurs  ordinarily  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  It  is  commonly  a  sporadic  affection, 
but  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  "  it  is  incontestable  that  it  may  pre- 
vail epidemically."  They  express  this  opinion,  not  from  their  own 
observations,  but  chiefly  from  those  of  Jurine,  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

Causes^ — Children  in  some  families  are  more  liable  to  false  croup 
than  in  others,  so  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it  must  be  admitted. 
The  exciting  cause  in  most  cases  is  exposure  to  cold.  False  croup  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  commencement  of  measles.  Narrowness  of  the 
rima  glottidis,  and  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  both  of 
which  are  common  in  early  childhood,  are  predisposing  causes. 

Symptoms. — Spasmodic  laryngitis  is  ordinarily  preceded  for  a  day  or 
two  by  a  slight  cough  and  fever,  by  symptoms  of  mild  nasal  catarrh, 
such  as  all  children  are  liable  to  on  taking  cold.  In  exceptional  cases 
these  symptoms  are  absent  and  the  disease  begins  abruptly.  Singu- 
larly, it  commences  in  most  patients  at  night,  after  the  first  sleep,  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  o'clock.  The  sleep  is  usually  quiet  and  natural, 
but  the  child  awakens  with  a  loud,  barking  cough.  There  is  great 
dyspnoea,  and  the  respiration  is  harsh  or  whistling,  on  account  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis  from  the  swelling  and  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords.  The  face  is  flushed  and  expressive  of  suffering.  The 
child  cries,  moves  from  one  position  to  another,  wishes  to  be  held  or 
carried,  seeking  in  vain  for  relief.  The  skin  is  hot,  pulse  accelerated, 
the  voice  hoarse  or  even  whispering.  After  a  variable  period,  usually 
from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three — not  more  than  half  an  hour  witL 
proper  treatment — these  symptoms  abate.  The  patient  is  then  some- 
what exhausted  and  falls  asleep.  The  face  is  less  flushed  or  even  pallid, 
the  heat  abates,  and  the  pulse  is  less  accelerated.  The  cough,  though 
less  frequent,  remains  for  a  time  barking  or  sonorous,  and  respiration, 
though  greatly  relieved,  is  not  at  once  entirely  natural,  but  it  graduallv 
becomes  so.  In  many  cases  the  spasmodic  respiration  and  cough  do 
not  recur,  but  sometimes  the  attack  is  repeated  once  or  more,  especially 
during  the  subsequent  nights.  The  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  intensity 
in  different  patients. 

As  the  attack  declines,  the  disease,  losing  its  spasmodic  character, 
becomes  a  simple  inflammation.  In  some  patients  the  abatement  of  the 
cough  and  restoration  of  health  are  rapid,  but  oftener  the  inflammation 
extends  not  only  into  the  trachea,  but  also  into  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  and  a  tracheo-bronchitis  remains,  which  gradually  declines. 

The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is, 
in  exceptional  instances,  the  precursor  of  other  serious  affections,  which 
may  prove  fatal.     It  has  been  stated  that  measles  often  begins  with 
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spasmodic  laryngitis.  Bronchitis  becoming  capillary,  may  occur  iv 
connection  with  it,  as  may  also  pneumonia,  and  by  either  of  these 
severe  inflammations  the  prognosis  may  be  rendered  doubtful.  A  few 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  was  believed  that  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis was  of  itself  fatal.  In  some  of  these  the  dyspnoea  was  extreme 
and  persistent,  and  was  the  cause  of  death.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Rogery,  on  the  other  hand,  the  respiration  became  easy  before  death, 
and  the  pulse  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble.  Death  apparently 
occurred  from  exhaustion.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  had  careful  post- 
mortem examinations  been  made  in  those  cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis 
which  have  ended  fatally,  other  lesions  would  have  been  discovered  be- 
sides those  located  in  the  larynx,  perhaps  traeheo-bronchitis,  with  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  larynx,  producing  suffocation,  or  perhaps 
in  some  of  the  cases  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  and  seroifs  eifusion. 

Anatomical  Characters — Pathology. — The  opportunity  does  not 
often  occur  of  determining  the  anatomical  characters  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis. I  have  witnessed  but  one  post-mortem  examination.  A  little 
girl,  nine  years  old,  was  taken  on  Friday  night  with  cough  and  dys- 
pnoea, indicating  a  pretty  severe  attack.  The  mother,  acting  through 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  gave  kerosene  oil  to  her  in  considerable  quantity. 
This  was  succeeded  by  obstinate  vomiting  and  purging,  which  continued 
during  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  terminated  fatally  on  Monday.  At 
the  autopsy  we  found  uniform  and  intense  injection  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but 
there  was  no  pseudo- membrane  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  but  little 
mucus  and  pus.  The  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  and  Peyer's 
patches  were  tumefied,  and  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  was  injected  in 
places.  The  cause  of  death  was  obviously  the  diarrhoea,  apparently  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  and  probably  produced  by  the  kerosene  oil. 
The  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  was  that  which  is 
ordinarily  present  in  spasmodic  laryngitis,  though  in  some  cases  in 
which  post-mortem  examinations  have  been  made  the  evidences  of  laryn- 
geal inflammation  were  slight.  Guersant  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  larynx  seemed  to  be  nearly  in  its  normal  state.  Death 
in  cases  of  slight  laryngitis  is  due  to  causes  which  are  independent  of 
the  larynx.     In  Guersant's  case  tuberculosis  was  present. 

There  is,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  another  and  a  more  important 
element  besides  the  inflammation  in  the  pathology  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis— ^an  element  producing  those  phenomena  which  render  it  a  disease 
distinct  from  simple  laryngitis.  I  refer  to  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles. This  element  pertains  to  the  nervous  system,  so  that  spasmodic 
laryngitis  is  allied  both  to  the  neuroses  and  to  inflammation. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  for  which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  most  fre- 
quently mistaken  is  pseudo-membranous  croup.  The  friends,  indeed, 
usually  make  this  mistake  in  forming  their  opinion  of  the  case  before 
the  physician  arrives ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  published  in  medical  journals  as  true  croup 
were  examples  of  this  affection.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis 
are  the  following  :  True  croup  begins  with  symptoms  which  at  first  are 
slight,  80  as  scarcely  to  arrest  attention,  but  which  gradually  increase 
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in  intensity.  The  cough  becomes  more  harsh,  and  the  respiration  more 
difficult,  by  degrees.  This  increase  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms 
occurs  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  On  the  other  hand,  false  croup, 
though  preceded  by  symptoms  of  nasal  catarrh,  commences  abruptly. 
The  symptoms  have  from  the  first  their  maximum  intensity,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  commences  is  at  night.  Again,  the  cough  in  spas- 
modic laryngitis  possesses  a  loud,  sonorous  character ;  while  in  true 
croup  it  is  harsh  or  rough,  from  the  presence  of  the  membrane,  and 
having,  therefore,  less  fulness.  The  voice  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  may 
be  hoarse,  but  it  is  not  lost,  or  is  lost  only  for  a  short  time.  It  after- 
ward becomes  natural,  or-  is  slightly  hoarse.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
true  croup,  the  voice,  from  being  natural  at  first,  is  gnuluully  extin- 
guished. In  fatal  cases  it  soon  becomes  whispering,  and  continues  such 
till  the  close  of  life ;  in  those  that  recover,  the  voice  remains  hoarse  for 
several  days.  These  differences  are  important,  and,  if  fully  appreciated, 
are  in  most  instances  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Besides,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  true  croup,  portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
may  be  discovered  on  inspecting  the  fauces,  and  the  faucial  surface  is 
deeply  injected,  while  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  there  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, no  false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  but  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  congestion. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  internal  convulsions,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  this  disease.  It  is  not  inflammatory,  but  purely  spas- 
modic, suddenly  commencing  and  abating — identical,  it  is  believed,  in 
character  with  tonic  convulsions  of  the  external  muscles,  but  affecting 
the  internal  muscles  of  respiration.  This  disease  has  already  been  fully 
described. 

Prognosis. — Little  nee<l  be  added,  as  regards  prognosis,  to  what  has 
already  been  stated.  While  a  favorable  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
result  may  ordinarily  be  expressed,  the  physician  should  not  forget  the 
fact  that  death  may  occur.  Symptoms  indicating  an  unfavorable  termi- 
nation arc :  great  and  continued  dyspnoea,  not  diminished  by  the  proper 
remedial  measures ;  stridulous  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration ;  lividity 
of  the  prolabia  and  fingers ;  pallor  and  coldness  of  surface ;  pulse  pro- 
gressively more  frequent  and  feeble.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  also 
occur  near  the  close  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold :  first,  to 
relieve  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles;  secondly,  to  cure 
the  laryngitis.  To  meet  the  first  indication,  a  warm  bath  of  the  tem- 
perature of  about  100°  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  it  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  in  order  to  obtain  its  full  relaxing  effect.  In  mild  cases 
a  warm  foot-bath  may  be  sufficient.  A  second  means  is  the  use  of  an 
emetic,  which  should  be  simultaneous  with  the  bath.  To  children  under 
the  age  of  three  years,  syrup  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  in  doses 
of  one  teaspoonful,  repeated  in  twenty  minutes,  till  vomiting  occurs;  or 
alum  and  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  two  drachms  of  the  former  to  one  ounce 
of  the  latter,  may  be  given  in  the  same  dose.  The  alum  and  the  syrup 
produce  more  prompt  emesis  than  the  syrup  alone.  Children  over  the 
age  of  three  years,  unless  of  feeble  constitutions,  are  best  treated  by  the 
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compound  syrup  of  squills  in  teaspoonful  doses,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
with  syrup  of  ipecacuanha.  It  is  not  often  necessary  to  give  more  than 
three  or  four  doses,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  are  sufficient  to  produce 
vomiting. 

In  most  cases,  hy  the  use  of  the  warm  hath  and  the  emetic,  the  symp- 
toms are  rendered  milder,  and  convalescence  soon  commences. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Livingstone^  reports  a  case  of  laryngitis  treated  by  Squibb*s 
ether.  It  is  stated  that  portions  of  pseudo-membrane,  from  one-eighth 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  were  expectorated ;  but  the  symp- 
toms certainly  indicated  a  spasmodic  element  as  decided  as  in  spasmodic 
croup,  and  the  benefit  from  the  ether  was  apparently  due  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  laryngeal  muscles  which  it  produced.  The  treatment  of  the 
patient,  who  was  two  years  old,  was  commenced  by  the  administration 
by  the  mouth  of  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  ether,  and  followed  by  its  inha- 
lation. ''  In  precisely  eight  minutes  from  the  time  the  patient  com- 
menced the  inhalation,  the  abnormal  muscular  exertion  ceased ;  a  gen- 
eral relaxation  took  place;  the  pulse  (which  had  numbered  150)  fell  to 
100.**  Ether,  judiciously  employed,  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  useful 
remedial  agent  in  spasmodic  forms  of  laryngitis,  whether  or  not  it  have 
any  effect  on  pseudo-membranous  formations.  A  large  majority  of 
cases,  however,  recover  speedily  without  its  employment,  or  by  the 
other  measures  recommended. 

Attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in  spas- 
modic laryngitis ;  if  they  are  not  well  open,  a  purgative  should  be  ad- 
ministered. For  those  that  are  robust,  and  with  considerable  febrile 
movement,  the  saline  cathartics  are  ordinarily  preferable,  as  Rochelle 
salts,  or  a  purgative  dose  of  calomel  may  be  administered.  The  cathartic 
should  not  be  prescribed  till  the  nausea  from  the  emetic  has  subsided. 
By  its  derivative  effect,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  laryngitis,  and,  in  severe 
cases,  it  may  obviate  the  need  of  depletion  by  leeches. 

Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  a  sinapism 
over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  followed  by  an  emollient 
poultice,  are  useful  adjuvants  to  treatment. 

The  most  convenient  and  effectual  way  of  employing  vapor  is,  how- 
ever, by  the  atomizer,  and  as  the  chief  danger  is  that  the  inflammation 
may  become  pseudo-membranous,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the 
atomizer  the  officinal  lime-water. 

When  the  spasmodic  element  in  the  disease  is  relieved,  the  case  be- 
comes one  of  simple  laryngitis,  and  the  general  plan  of  treatment  recom- 
mended for  that  malady  is  proper  for  this.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  of  one  of  the  antimonial  preparations,  as  the  compound  syrup  of 
squills,  not  sufficient  to  cause  nausea,  should  now  be  given  at  regular 
intervals.  I  have  sometimes  added  to  the  expectorant  one  drop  of  the 
tincture  of  aconite  root  for  robust  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years,  having  a  full  and  rapid  pulse,  fliished  face,  and  other  evidences 
of  active  febrile  movement.  Its  effect  should  be  watched,  and  it  should 
be  discontinued  when  its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  begins  to 
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be  apparent.  It  should  not  be  given  in  the  spasmodic  laryngitis  which 
occurs  in  the  commencement  of  measles. 

If,  however,  the  disease  do  not  speedily  terminate  by  recovery  of  the 
patient,  or,  more  rarely,  by  death,  there  is  nearly  always  tracheo-bron- 
chitis,  or  a  more  serious  affection,  coexisting  with  the  laryngitis,  or 
following  it,  so  that  depressing  measures  should  not  be  long  continued. 
Expectorants  of  a  stimulating  character,  as  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or 
syrup  of  senega,  are  required  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  young 
and  feeble  children  they  should  be  given  at  an  early  period. 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  above  is  appropriate  for  that 
large  class  in  whom  the  inflammatory  element  predominates.  In  a 
smaller  number  of  cases  the  nervous  element  predominates  over  the 
inflammatory,  and  the  treatment  should  be  in  some  respects  different. 
Such  children  are  usually  pallid  and  of  spare  habit,  having,  indeed,  the 
nervous  temperament.  They  are  liable  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  though 
generally  of  a  mild  form,  on  slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  inflammation.  The  treatment  in  these  cases  should 
be  directed  more  to  the  nervous  system.  My  plan  has  been,  in  the 
treatment  of  such  patients,  after  perhaps  the  use  of  a  mild  emetic,  to 
give  quinine,  one  grain  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  a  child  from  three 
to  five  years  old,  prescribing  at  the  same  time  a  simple  expectorant,  as 
syrup  of  squills,  and  a  mildly  irritating  application  to  the  throat.  The 
symptoms  in  these  cases  are  not  severe,  and  active  measures  are  not 
required,  though  the  peculiar  cough  continues  longer  than  in  the  more 
inflammatory  forms  of  the  malady. 

The  patient  with  spasmodic  laryngitis  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
room  during  the  paroxysms,  and  should  inhale  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  moisture. 

Trousseau  recommends  a  mode  of  treatment  of  spasmodic  laryngitis 
which  was  first  suggesterl  by  Graves,  of  Dublin.  It  consists  in  the 
application  underneath  the  chin,  so  as  to  cover  the  larynx,  of  a  sponge 
soaked  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne ;  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  is 
repeated.  This  reddens  the  skin,  producing  revulsion  from  the  krynx. 
The  hoarseness,  dyspnoea,  and  cough  diminish  with  this  treatment,  and 
some  recover  without  other  measures. 

Guersant  and  others  speak  of  the  importance  of  prophylactic  man- 
agement of  children  who  are  liable  to  this  disease.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  dress,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  protection  from 
atmospheric  changes,  and  there  should  bean  equable  temperature  of  the 
apartments  in  which  they  reside.  Children  of  a  decidedly  nervous  tem- 
perament, in  whom  the  slightest  laryngitis  is  liable  to  be  spasmodic,  re- 
quire additional  prophylactic  measures.  They  are  pallid,  and  in  a  more 
or  less  cachectic  state.  Such  children  are  benefited  by  chalybeate  and 
vegetable  tonics,  and  by  exercise  in  suitable  weather  in  the  open  air. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MEMBRANOUS  CROUP;  DIPHTHERITIC  CROUP j  TRUE  CROUP. 

The  term  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis,  or  laryngo-tracheitis,  or 
true  croup,  is  applied  to  a  common  and  fetal  disease,  the  essential  ana- 
tomical character  of  which  is  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or  larynx  and 
trachea,  with  the  formation  of  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  its  surface.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  two  and  twelve  years,  but 
infancy  after  the  age  of  six  months  and  early  manhood  are  not  exempt 
from  it.  For  brevity  I  shall  use  the  term  croup  in  the  following  pages 
to  indicate  this  form  of  inflammation,  although  recognizing  another  form 
of  croup,  the  spasmodic  or  catarrhal,  in  which  no  pseudo-membrane 
occurs. 

Etiology. — Wherever  diphtheria  prevails  as  an  endemic  or  epidemic, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  membranous  croup 
are  local  manifestations  of  this  disease,  and  this  inflammation  is  there- 
fore in  such  localities  commonly  designated  diphtheritic  croup.  Physi- 
cians have  endeavored  to  discriminate  between  croup  due  to  diphtheria 
and  that  from  other  causes;  but  whatever  the  cause,  the  anatomical 
characters,  the  clinical  history,  and  the  required  treatment  are  so  nearly 
identical  that  attempts  to  differentiate  the  disease  when  produced  by 
other  agencies  than  diphtheria  from  that  due  to  diphtheria,  have  proved 
futile  and  unsatisfactory  in  localities  where  diphtheria  occurs,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  as,  for  example,  when  croup  bis  been  manifestly  caused 
by  swallowing  or  inhaling  some  irritating  agent. 

Inflammation  of  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  surface,  whatever  its 
cause,  whenever  it  reaches  a  certain  grade  of  seventy,  may  be  attended 
by  the  exudation  of  fibrin  and  the  formation  of  a  pseudo-membrane,  but 
such  a  result  more  frequently  occurs  in  the  inflammation  caused  by 
diphtheria  than  in  that  produced  by  other  agencies.  In  diphtheria  a 
moderate  laryngo-tracheitis  is  attended  by  the  pseudo-membranous 
formation. 

The  percentage  of  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  larynx  becomes 
implicated  and  croup  occurs,  varies  in  different  epidemics  and  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  and  localities.  In  epidemics  of  a  mild  type,  the  cases 
appear  to  be  fewer  in  which  the  larynx  is  involved  than  in  epidemics 
of  a  severe  form.  In  New  York  the  percentage  is  large.  From  De- 
cember 1,  1875,  to  July,  1878,  I  preserved  records  of  all  the  cases  of 
diphtheria  which  came  under  my  notice.  The  number  was  104,  and  in 
twenty-five  of  these,  or  about  one  in  four,  croup  occurred,  producing  the 
usual  obstructive  symptoms,  and  constituting  the  chief  source  of  danger. 
During  the  two  and  a  half  years  embraced  in  these  statistics  the  disease 
was  usually  severe.  In  the  last  five  years  amelioration  has  occurred 
in  the  type  of  diphtheria  in  this  city,  and  the  proportion  of  croup  cases 
has  not  been  so  large. 
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So  commonly  is  membranous  croup,  when  occurring  in  a  locality 
where  diphtheria  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  a  local  manifestation  of  diph- 
theria, that  physicians  in  such  localities  come  to  regard  every  case  of 
this  disease  of  the  larynx  as  produced  by  the  diphtheritic  poison.  In 
New  York  physicians  scarcely  recognize  any  other  form  of  membranous 
croup.  It  is  well,  therefore,  briefly  to  recall  the  evidences  that  croup 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  results  from  other  causes  than  diph- 
theria. ,  The  occurrence  of  croup  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  un- 
known, of  course,  indicates  the  operation  of  some  other  agency  than  the 
diphtheritic  poison.  Thus,  in  1842,  before  diphtheria  was  established 
in  this  country.  Dr.  John  Ware,  of  Boston,  published  his  well-known 
paper  on  croup,  and  in  74  of  the  75  cases  embraced  in  his  statistics  the 
membranous  exudation  was  present  upon  the  faucial  surface.  The  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  introduction  of  diphtheria  into  New  York  City, 
and  the  recorded  death  statistics  of  this  city,  have  been  annually  pub- 
lished, and  each  year  more  or  fewer  deaths  from  croup  have  been  re- 
ported. The  first  death  from  diphtheria  in  this  century,  within  the  city 
limits,  certified  by  a  physician,  was  that  of  a  German  woman,  at  638 
Hudson  Street,  on  February  15,  1852.  Two  other  fatal  cases  occurred 
in  1^57,  and  since  then  the  deaths  from  croup  and  diphtheria  have  been 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Tear 

Croup. 

Diphtheria. 

Tear. 

Croup. 

Biphtheriik 

1858     . 

.     .     478 

5 

1867    . 

.     .     888 

251 

1859     . 

.     .    622 

58 

1868    .     . 

.     842 

276 

1860     . 

.     .     599 

422 

1869     . 

.     483 

328 

1861     . 

.     .     460 

458 

1870    . 

.     .     421 

808 

1862     . 

.     .     685 

594 

1871     . 

.     466 

238 

1863     . 

.     .     908 

981 

1872    . 

.     675 

446 

1864     . 

.     754 

781 

1873     . 

.     732 

1151 

1865    . 

.     .     449 

584 

1874     . 

.     594 

1665 

1866     . 

.     868 

435 

1875     .     . 

.     758 

2329 

Since  1875  weekly  bulletins  were  issued,  instead  of  the  annual  reports. 

Thus,  in  the  first  years  after  the  introduction  of  diphtheria,  the 
deaths  assigned  to  croup  so  greatly  outnumbered  those  of  diphtheria,  as 
in  1858,  when  five  died  of  diphtheria  and  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  croup,  that  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  cases  of  croup  in  those 
years  were  attributable  to  other  causes  than  diphtheria.  Since,  as  we 
have  stated,  any  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  larynx  and  trachea; 
if  suflSciently  intense,  may  produce  a  pseudo-membrane,  croup  may 
occur  as  a  primary  disease,  and  as  a  complication  of  various  maladies. 
According  to  my  observations  in  New  York  City,  the  chief  causes  of 
croup,  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency,  would  be  about  as  follows  : 
diphtheria,  "taking  cold,"  measles,  pertussis,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever, 
irritating  inhalations.  I  have,  elsewhere,  related  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
of  severe  type,  in  which  a  thin  film  of  pseudo-membrane  was  found  upon 
the  surface  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  there  was  no  other  lesion  to 
indicate  that  diphtheria  had  supervened.  The  croup  was,  to  all  appear- 
ances, caused  by  the  scarlatinous  and  not  the  diphtheritic  poison.  The 
following  was  a  case  in  which  croup  was  appareptly  idiopathic,  and  pro- 
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duced  by  that  common  cause  of  inflammations  of  mucous  surfaces,  to 
wit,  exposure  to  sudden  atmospheric  changes : 

Case. — At  midnight,  on  October  22,  1884,  I  was  summoned  to  a  child 
aged  25  months,  who  had  been  in  the  street  till  nearly  nightfall,  when  the 
weather  suddenly  became  much  cooler,  and  he  was  brought  home.  At 
11.45  p.  M.  he  awoke  with  a  harsh  voice  and  croupy  cough  so  as  to  alarm 
the  family.  I  found  the  axillary  temperature  normal,  but  the  fauces  were 
injected,  and  the  diagnosis  was  made  of  spasmodic  or  catarrhal  croup. 
Emesis  was  produced  by  syrup  of  ij>ecacuanha ;  the  croup  kettle,  and  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  ammonium  chloride  were  ordered. 

On  the  following  day  he  walked  around  the  room  and  seemed  better, 
but  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  lime  from  the  croup  kettle  was  con- 
tinued. At  7  p.  M.  the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  the  cough  was  fre- 
quent and  hoarse,  temperature  (axillary)  100 i*^,  pulse  120,  and  respiration 
noisy.  At  my  visit  the  post-clavicular,  supra-sternal,  infra-mammary, 
and  epigastric  regions  were  depressed  in  each  inspiration,  though  only  to 
a  moderate  degree ;  face  flushed,  fauces  injected  but  without  pseudo-mem- 
brane. The  aspect  was  now  more  serious  on  account  of  the  increasing  dys- 
pntea.  The  pulse  was  strong,  and  no  pseudo-membrane  was  visible ;  the 
tenifKirature  in  the  groin  was  scarcely  100°.  Emesis  had  been  produced 
before  my  arrival,  and  in  the  matter  vomited  was  a  pseudo-membrane 
with  raggeil  edges,  and  about  one-half  an  inch  in  length;  examined  within 
an  hour  subsequently  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
fibrilhe,  evidently  fibrinous,  some  of  them  wavy,  and  inclosing  many  pus- 
cells,  Ten  grains  of  calomel  were  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  inhalations  of 
the  following  were  almost  constantly  employed  by  the  steam  atomizer: 

B- — Lin-  p<^ta?saB gij. 

Aq.  culcis 3^U' — Misce. 

On  the  following  day  the  respiration  was  easier,  and  within  twenty 
hours  the  patient  had  so  far  convalesced  as  to  be  out  of  danger.  There 
had  Iteen  no  case  of  diphtheria  in  the  house,  nor  recently,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

That  this  was  a  local  disease,  non-specific,  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  croup  of  diphtheria,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted. 

In  considering  the  etiology  of  croup,  and  recognizing  diphtheria  as 
by  far  it«  most  common  cause,  wherever  the  latter  disease  prevails,  an 
interesting  theory  is  suggested,  to  which  Heubner  alludes,  who  affirms 
that  inflammations,  even  with  the  characteristic  membranous  exudation, 
may  be  set  up  without  the  micrococci  of  diphtheria  and  then  inoculation 
by  micrococci  occur,  and  "induce  the  general  disease."*  The  point 
alluded  to  is  that  inflammations  arising  from  other  causes  than  diphtheria 
now  and  then  become  intensified,  and  rendered  more  protracted  and  dan- 
gerous by  the  reception  of  the  diphtheritic  virus  after  the  inflammations 
are  established.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  well  known  by  all  who 
have  had  much  experience  with  diphtheria,  that  those  surfaces  are 
prone  to  be  attacked  by  the  specific  inflammation  that  are  already  irri- 

1  *»  Die  experimentelle  Diphtheria,"  Leipzig,  1883,  quoted  iu  Ziogler's  Pathol 
AnaL,  part,  ii.,  paragraph  444,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1884. 
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tated  or  inflamed  when  diphtheria  is  contracted.  Hence  the  occarrenoe 
of  the  pseudo-membrane  on  recent  wounds,  upon  the  eyelids  in  cases  of 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  upon  the  uterine  surface  after  parturition,  and 
upon  the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and  bronchial  surfaces,  if  they  are  already 
inflamed  as  in  measles. 

Scarlatina  is  so  often  complicated  by  diphtheria  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  close  aflinity  between  the  two  diseases.  It  is  a  very  common  ob- 
servation in  New  York  City  that  scarlet  fever  continues  two  or  three 
days,  in  its  usual  form,  when  the  symptoms  become  suddenly  aggra- 
vated and  the  aspect  of  the  disease  more  severe.  On  inspecting  the 
fences  a  pseudo-membrane  is  discovered  covering  this  region,  and  it 
probably  appears  also  upon  the  nasal  surface.  Although  severe  scarla- 
tinous inflammation  may  cause  a  fibrinous  exudation,  yet  that  diph- 
theria has  supervened  upon  scarlet  fever  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  which  have  the  above  history  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  In 
a  few  instances  in  my  practice  (four)  the  fact  that  scarlet  fever  was  com- 
plicated by  true  diphtheria,  and  the  scarlatinous  inflammations,  first  in 
order,  were  intensified  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  diphtheritic 
poison,  was  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  without  scarlet  fever 
in  other  members  of  the  family. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  law,  we  may  assume  that  a  child  who 
has  laryngo-tracheitis,  so  common  from  taking  cold  and  manifested  by 
cough  and  hoarseness,  is  more  prone  to  have  diphtheritic  croup  than  is 
one  whose  air- passages  are  in  their  normal  state  when  diphtheria  com- 
mences. A  supposed  error  of  diagnosis  is  often  made  by  physicians, 
always  to  their  discredit,  who  diagnosticate  catarrhal  laryngitis,  but  find, 
after  two  or  three  days,  that  their  patients  really  have  diphtheritic 
croup.  A  considerable  number  of  such  instances  have  come  to  my 
notice,  always  with  the  ill-will  of  families  toward  their  physicians. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  physicians  have 
been  right  in  their  first  diagnosis,  and  diphtheritic  croup  supervened  on 
the  catarrhal  inflammation. 

Another  point  relating  to  the  etiology  of  diphtheritic  croup  requires 
notice.  Many  physicians,  who  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve diphtheria,  believe  that  the  common  way  in  which  diphtheritic 
croup  begins  is  as  follows :  The  faucial  or  nasal  surface  is  first  affected, 
becoming  covered  by  the  pellicular  exudation,  and  during  inspiration 
particles  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  containing  the  specific  principle,  being 
detached,  lodge  in  the  larynx.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  the  specific 
inflammation  arises  and  extends.  This  may  be  the  manner  in  which 
the  croup  of  diphtheria  begins  in  certain  cases,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  a  considerable  number  of  patients.  Thus  both  the  faucial 
and  nasal  pseudo-membranes  may  be  treated  every  second  or  third  hour 
from  the  time  of  their  formation  with  the  best  disinfectants  which  we 
possess,  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  micrococci  in  them  and  render  them  an 
inert  mass,  and  yet  croup  not  infrequently  occurs  during  the  progr^ 
of  the  case.  Again,  in  certain  cjises  croup  begins  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diphtheritic  attack.  The  laryngitis  commences  as  early  as 
the  pharyngitis,  and  therefore  does  not  result  from  it.  Sometimes  the 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages  is  from  the  first  the   predominant 
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lesion,  the  pharyngitis  being  subordinate  or  even  trivial.  Thus  a  boy 
of  two  years  ten  months,  whom  I  attended,  died  of  croup  lasting  about 
four  days.  He  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the  houses  were 
scattered,  and  where  there  had  been  no  recent  diphtheria.  The  attack 
began  with  hoarseness,  which  gradually  increased  to  a  fatal  obstruction 
in  the  air-passages.  Close  and  repeated  inspection  of  the  fauces  re- 
vealed only  redness  and  some  swelling  of  the  parts  that  were  visible, 
and  the  symptoms  indicated  but  slight  coryza.  The  diphtheritic  nature 
of  the  disease  was  rendered  certain  by  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in 
its  usual  form,  in  the  two  nurses  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
child.  In  this  case  croup  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  sickness,  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  history  and  the  lesions  that  the  contagium  was 
not  transferred  to  the  larynx  from  any  of  the  other  surfaces.  In  view 
of  the  number  of  such  cases,  I  see  no  propriety  in  assigning  to  diphthe- 
ritic croup  a  mode  of  origin  different  from  that  of  other  diphtheritic 
inflammations.  But  the  possibility,  and  perhaps  probability,  in  some 
instances  of  an  auto-infection  we  will  not  deny. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  important  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  anatomical  chai-acters  of  croup,  especially  with  the  nature  of 
the  pseudo-membrane,  that  we  may  know  what  measures  to  employ  in 
order  to  remove  it  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  laryngeal  stenosis 
from  which  so  many  perish.  The  surface  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and, 
in  severe  cases,  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  hypersemic  and  swollen, 
and  the  inflammatory  action  involves  more  or  less  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue,  causing  infiltration  or  oedema.  The  relation  of  the  exu- 
dation to  the  mucous  surface  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  epithelium 
present.  Where  the  epithelium  is  of  the  flat  or  squamous  variety,  the 
fibrinous  exudation  from  the  bloodvessels  is  poured  out  around  the  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  perish.  If  the  inflammation  extend  more  deeply, 
the  underlying  connective  tissue  is  also  embraced  in  the  coagulation  and 
perishes.  Prof  Ziegler,  of  Tiibingen,  who  has  made  repeated  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  says :  "It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  dead  epithelial  cells  become  saturated  with  the  exuded 
liquid  and  then  pass  into  a  peculiar  condition  of  rigidity  akin  to  coagu- 
lation. The  seat  of  this  change  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  dull, 
raised,  grayish  patch  surrounded  by  red  and  swollen  mucous  membrane. 
The  exudation  is  rich  in  albumen  and  the  transformed  cells  take  on  the 
appearance  of  a  kind  of  coarse  meshwork,  almost  or  altogether  devoid 
of  nuclei."  This  is  superficial  diphtheritis,  and  Prof.  Ziegler  next 
describes  deep  or  parenchymatous  diphtheritis  as  follows:  "It  is  char- 
acterized by  the  coagulation,  not  merely  of  the  epithelium,  but  also  of 
the  underlying  connective  tissue.  The  affected  patch  is  swollen  and 
assumes  a  whitish  or  grayish  tint,  the  discoloration  extending  through 
the  epithelium  to  the  connective  tissue  structures.  The  epithelium  in 
some  cases  is  lost  altogether,  and  then  the  diphtheritic  patch  consists  of 
dead  connective  tissue  only.  .  .  .  The  dead  tissue  is  separated 
from  the  living  by  a  zone  of  cellular  inflammation.  Fibrinous  filaments 
are  seen  here  and  there  through  the  mass.  The  lymphatics  in  the 
neighborhood  contain  coagula  and  leucocytes." 

Squamous  epithelium  covers  the  nostrils,  buccal  cavity,  fauces,  the 
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larynx  upon  and  above  the  superior  vocal  cord,  with  the  exception  of  its 
anterior  aspect.  The  pseudo-membrane,  therefore,  upon  all  these  sur- 
faces lined  with  this  form  of  epithelium  consists  of  the  exudate  from  the 
blood  which  surrounds  and  permeates  the  epithelium,  or  epithelium  and 
subjacent  connective  tissue.  These  two  distinct  elements,  that  poured 
out  from  the  bloodvessels  and  the  normal  tissue  of  the  mucous  surfkce 
now  dead,  incorporated  in  one  mass,  therefore,  constitute  the  pseudo- 
membrane.  Its  intimate  relation  with  the  surrounding  living  tissue  is 
such  that  we  cannot  detach  it  without  lacerating  the  latter  and  causing 
bleeding. 

The  anterior  aspect  of  the  larynx  from  the  middle  of  the  epiglottis 
downward,  all  that  part  of  the  larynx  below  the  superior  vocal  cord, 
the  entire  trachea,  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  lined  by  columnar  epi- 
thelium. Whenever  this  variety  of  epithelium  is  present,  the  exudate 
from  the  blood  does  not  become  incorporated  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  escapes  to  the  surface  and  coagulates  in  a  layer  over  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  loosely  adherent  to  the  underlying  tissues,  being  attached 
to  it  by  some  fibrinous  threads,  and  when  it  is  peeled  off,  the  hyperaemic 
and  swollen  mucous  membrane  is  seen  underneath  in  its  entirety,  unless, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  a  considerable  part  of  its  epithelium  has  been 
shed  and  been  expectorated.  The  loose  attachment  of  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  is  of  the  greatest  significance 
in  its  relation  to  tracheotomy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  confusion  which 
occurs  in  the  use  of  the  terms  diphtheritic  and  croupous,  as  employed  by 
pathologists  on  the  one  hand,  and  clinical  observers  or  practitioners  on 
the  other.  Pathologists,  following  Virchow,  designate  the  inflammation 
diphtheritic  when  the  epithelium  and  underlying  tissues  remaining  in 
situ  are  blended  with  the  exudate  and  become  a  part  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  and  they 
designate  the  inflammation  croupous,  whatever  its  cause,  when  the  exu- 
date escapes  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  and  coagulates  upon  it.  Therefore,  in  all  cases  of 
pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  even  that  due  to 
"taking  cold,'*  or  to  inhalation  of  an  irritating  vapor,  they  term  the 
laryngitis  diphtheritic,  since  in  the  larynx  the  exudate  is  incorporated 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  while  the  pseudo-membranous  tracheitis  or 
bronchitis  in  the  same  patient  is  termed  croupous,  since  the  exudate  lies 
upon  the  surface.  Practitioners,  on  the  other  hand,  apply  the  terra 
diphtheritic  to  all  inflammations  which  occur  as  local  manifestations  of 
the  specific  disease,  diphtheria,  and  only  to  such  inflammations,  what- 
ever may  be  their  form,  whether  pseudo-membranous  or  catarrhal. 

The  epithelial  cells  embraced  in  the  pseudo-membrane  undergo  a  his- 
tological change.  We  have  stated  Ziegler's  remark  that  they  are  per- 
meated by  the  exudate  of  the  blood.  Cornil  and  Ranvier  say,  "  Wagner 
admits  the  fibrinous  degeneration  of  the  cells.  .  .  .  We  have  veri- 
fied the  description  given  by  Wagner,  but  we  would  conclude  that  the 
cells  are  filled  with  a  material  which  approaches  mucin  rather  than 
fibrin.'*  In  the  first  week,  the  pseudo  membrane  forms  more  rapidly, 
and  is  usually  thicker  and  more  extended,  producing  dyspnoea  more 
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quickly  than  when  it  forms  in  the  declining  stage  of  the  disease.  If 
the  membrane  be  detached  by  the  forcible  coughing  of  the  patient,  it  is 
usually  quickly  reproduced  unless  the  diphtheria  be  in  its  advanced 
stage  and  abating.  If  the  croup  continue  from  four  to  six  days,  the 
pseudo-membrane  begins  to  soften  from  commencing  decomposition  and 
to  disintegrate.  The  minute  fibres  which  attach  it  to  the  membrane 
give  way,  and  in  favorable  cases  by  the  effort  of  coughing  or  vomiting 
it  is  thrown  off.  Separation  is  aided  by  the  muco-pus  which  collects 
underneath. 

Symptoms. — Whenever  croup  is  one  of  the  local  manifestations  of 
diphtheria,  such  general  or  constitutional  symptoms  are  present  as  per- 
tain to  this  blood  disease,  such  as  febrile  movement,  anorexia,  thirst, 
and  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  The  temperature  in  the 
commencement  in  croup  from  this  cause  is  usually  higher  than  at  an 
advanced  period,  unless  some  complication  occur,  as  pneumonia,  which 
increases  the  heat  of  the  system.  The  temperature  is  not,  however,  in 
the  beginning,  ordinarily  above  103°  or  104°,  and,  as  the  croup  con- 
tinues, and  the  systemic  blood-poisoning  becomes  more  marked,  the 
temperature  usually  falls,  so  that,  even  in  the  gravest  cases,  it  is  often 
at  or  below  100°.  Most  patients  also  have  those  inflammations  which 
commonly  attend  diphtheria,  i.  e.,  pharyngitis  and  more  or  less  coryza, 
but  they  are  relatively  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  croup,  for, 
unlike  the  croup,  they  do  not  in  themselves  involve  immediate  danger  to 
life. 

Croup  commonly  begins  gradually  and  insidiously,  revealed  at  first 
to  the  physician  by  hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  and  a  hoarse 
or  harsh  cough.  Both  voice  and  cough  are  feeble,  lacking  the  fulness 
and  sonorousness  present  in  spasmodic  laryngitis.  In  grave  cases 
approaching  a  fatal  termination,  the  voice  becomes  more  and  more 
indistinct,  and  finally  is  suppressed.  The  cough,  also,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  croup  was  strong  and  expulsive,  becomes  feeble  and 
ineffectual,  and  less  frequent  as  the  fatal  result  draws  near. 

The  amount  of  sputum  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  If  the 
inflammation  extend  no  further  downward  than  the  trachea,  it  is  scanty, 
but  if  there  be  coexisting  bronchitis,  it  is  more  abundant,  consisting  of 
muco-pus  with  occasional  flakes  of  pseudo-membrane.  By  vomiting  a 
larger  quantity  is  expelled  than  by  the  cough.  Occasionally  masses  of 
pseudo-membrane  of  considerable  size  are  expectorated,  even  moulds  of 
some  part  of  the  respiratory  passage,  always  with  great  temporary  relief 
to  the  patient.  A  pseudo-membrane  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent 
obstructs  the  expectoration  of  muco-pus,  which  collecting  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  and  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  greatly  increases  the  dys- 
pnoea. The  respiration  is  somewhat  more  frequent  than  in  health,  but 
it  is  not  notably  increased  except  when  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia 
is  present.  At  an  advanced  stage,  when  stupor  supervenes  from  non- 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  the  respiration  may  be  slower  than  in  health. 

Croup  in  its  commencement  and  in  the  active  period  of  diphtheria 
without  treatment  almost  never  remains  stationary  or  abates.  Little  by 
little  or  often  quite  rapidly,  the  laryngeal  stenosis  increases,  and  soon 
the  patient  begins  to  experience  the  want  of  air.     He  becomes  restless. 
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has  an  anxious  expression  of  the  face,  seeks  change  of  position,  reaching 
out  his  arras  to  the  nurse  or  mother  to  obtain  relief.  In  some  patients 
only  a  few  hours  elapse  and  in  others  a  day  or  more  of  gradual  increase 
in  the  obstruction,  when  it  becomes  evident  that  death  must  soon  occur 
unless  relief  be  afforded.  In  this  stage  the  post-clavieuJar,  infraclavi- 
cular, suprasternal,  and  inframammary  regions  are  depressed  during  in- 
spiration, and  the  larynx  is  drawn  with  each  inspiratory  act  toward  the 
sternum.  While  there  is  constant  suffering,  there  are  also  occasionally 
most  distressing  attacks  of  dyspnoea  attended  by  an  increase  in  the 
lividity  of  the  features  and  extremities,  which  now  have  an  habitual 
dusky  pallor.  Sometimes  these  attacks  are  perhaps  due  to  the  doubling 
of  a  detached  end  of  the  pseudo-membrane  on  itself,  or  perhaps  to  a 
movement  of  the  muco-pus  by  which  bronchial  tubes  are  occluded. 
With  the  ear  applied  over  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  a 
loud  rhonchus  is  heard  both  on  inspiration  and  expiration,  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  air  over  the  obstruction,  and  obscuring  to  a  great 
extent  the  other  sounds.     Moist  bronchial  rales  are  also  common. 

Those  who  recover  from  membranous  croup  without  tracheotomy, 
and  by  the  use  of  inhalations,  and  thus  far  they  constitute  only  a  small 
minority,  usually  improve  gradually,  the  obstruction  diminishing  by 
softening  and  detaching  of  portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  the  cough 
becoming  looser  and  the  voice  less  hoarse.  After  the  detachment  of 
the  pseudo-membrane,  several  days  elapse  before  the  thickening  and 
infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  disappear  and  the  epithelial  cells 
are  restored. 

Diagnosis. — Catarrhal  laryngitis  with  an  unusual  amount  of  thick- 
ening and  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  underlying  con- 
nective tissue,  so  as  to  produce  stenosis  and  obstruct  respiration,  mav 
be  mistaken  for  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis.  In  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  two  children  have  at  different  times  died  with  the 
symptoms  of  membranous  laryngitis,  and  the  obstruction  was  found  to 
be  due  entirely  to  the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous tissues  of  the  larynx  by  newly  formed  corpuscular  elements.  Of 
course,  death  from  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  rare,  but  that  this  disease  may 
produce  such  an  amount  of  laryngeal  stenosis  as  to  cause  even  fatal  dys- 
pnoea, like  that  from  the  presence  of  pseudo-membrane,  those  two  cases 
show.  In  most  instances,  the  diagnosis  of  membranous  laryngitis  from 
catarrhal  laryngitis  is  easy,  by  the  presence  of  patches  of  pseudo-mem- 
brane on  the  fauces,  or  by  the  history  of  the  case,  which  evidently  points 
to  diphtheria  as  the  cause.  I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  a  child  in  my 
practice  who  died  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  laryngeal  stenosis,  with- 
out any  pseudo-membrane  upon  visible  parts,  and  with  only  a  moderate 
pharyngitis.  This  case,  which  might  have  passed  as  one  of  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  accompanied  by  an  unusual  amount  of  cellular  and  serous 
infiltration,  as  there  was  no  known  diphtheria  in  the  vicinity,  was  really 
due  to  diphtheria,  and  was  a  local  manifestation  of  that  disease,  for 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  patient  the  two  nurses  had  unequiv- 
ocal symptoms  of  diphtheria.  The  difiiculty  in  using  th^iaryngoscope 
in  young  children  is  such,  when  their  fauces  are  swollen,  that  it  has  not 
heretofore  aided  much  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms 
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of  acute  laryngeal  stenosis  in  young  children,  at  least  when  employed 
by  the  general  practitioner. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  croup  obviously  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  prevalence  and  the  type  of  diphtheria.  From  what  has 
been  stated  above,  it  follows  that  croup  is  more  frequent  and  more  fatal 
in  a  grave  form  of  diphtheria  than  in  mild  epidemics  with  a  less  degree 
of  blood-poisoning.  In  New  York  City,  during  the  fifteen  years  ending 
with  1878,  the  percentage  of  recoveries  was  very  small,  both  under 
medicinal  treatment  and  tracheotomy.  During  this  long  period,  sur- 
geons, not  saving  more  than  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  their  cases  by 
tracheotomy,  performed  this  operation  reluctantly.  But  since  1878 
the  percentage  of  recoveries  after  tracheotomy  has  been  much  greater. 
The  mortality  from  croup  is  greater  the  younger  the  patient ;  for  the 
younger  the  child,  the  less  the  diameter  of  the  air-passages,  and  the 
more  quickly  laryngeal  stenosis  results.  The  younger  the  chihl,  also, 
the  more  diflBcult  is  the  use  of  the  proper  remedies,  and  the  less  the 
time  for  their  use  before  fatal  dyspnoea  occurs.  We  have  already  said 
that  croup  appearing  in  the  declining  stage  of  diphtheria  is  less  severe 
and  more  easily  controlled  or  purcd  than  when  it  occurs  in  the  com- 
mencement of  diphtheria.  Much  depends,  also,  upon  whether  the 
physician  is  summoned  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  croup,  and  appro- 
priate remedies  are  early  and  persistently  employed.  In  many  in- 
stances the  friends  do  not  take  alarm,  and  the  physician  is  not  sum- 
moned till  the  disease  is  well  under  headway,  and  there  is  not  the  requi- 
site time  for  the  action  of  inhalations.  Obviously,  also,  croup,  beyond 
all  other  diseases,  requires  faithful  and  intelligent  nurses,  for  without  the 
cooperation  of  such  nurses  night  and  day,  in  the  care  of  the  patient,  the 
most  judicious  measures  are  often  rendered  ineflBcient. 

Exact  statistics  are  lacking  to  show  what  proportion  of  cases  of  croup 
recover  by  strictly  medicinal  treatment.  If  we  regard  as  incipient 
croup  those  cases  in  which  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  or  harsh,  but  no 
dyspnoea  occurs,  and  the  lungs  are  fully  and  normally  inflamed,  a  con- 
siderable number,  I  think,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  my  practice, 
recover.  There  may  be  in  these  cases  a  catarrhal  laryngitis,  or  there 
may  be  a  thin  film  of  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  laryngeal  surface,  not 
sufficient  to  embarrass  respiration.  Slight  laryngitis,  therefore,  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  diphtlieria,  unaccompanied  by  any  increase  in  tem- 
perature, or  change  in  the  freedom  or  rhythm  of  respiration,  and  whose 
only  symptom  is  a  huskincss  of  voice,  if  treated  early  and  properly  by 
inhalations,  passes  off  in  a  few  days  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It 
possesses  little  importance  except  that  it  might  be  the  initial  stage  of 
croup  if  .neglected.  It  is  obviously  improper  to  consider  this  trivial 
form  of  laryngitis  as  membranous  croup,  although  by  neglect  it  might 
become  such.  In  the  statistics  of  croup,  those  cases  only  should  be 
included  in  which  the  symptoms  are  so  pronounced  that  it  is  evident 
that  more  or  less  laryngeal  stenosis  is  present,  although  there  may  as 
yet  be  no  marked  dyspnoea. 

In  determining  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in  croup,  it  is  proper  to 
arrange  cases  in  two  groups:  1st,  cases  which  have  received  only  medi- 
cinal treatment;  2d,  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  has  been  performed. 
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Having  been  in  almost  continuous  practice  since  diphtheria  began  in 
New  York,  in  a  section  of  tlic  city  where  this  disease  has  always  been 
prevalent,  and  having  witnessed  all  kinds  of  treatment — that  by  emetics, 
by  depletion,  by  stimulation,  by  inhalation  and  insufflation — it  is  mj 
opinion  that  not  more  than  one  in  eight  has  recovered  by  medicinal 
treatment  in  this  long  period,  of  cases  of  croup  which  began  in  the  first 
week  of  diphtheria,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  were  so  pronounced  as 
to  indicate  more  or  less  laryngeal  stenosis.  The  exudation  in  the  firet 
week  of  diphtheria,  or  in  its  active  period,  occurs  so  rapidly,  and  in  such 
large  quantity,  that  no  one  of  the  medicinal  agents  or  modes  of  treat- 
ment, which  physicians  commonly  prescribe,  is  sufficiently  prompt  in  its 
action  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  pseudo-membrane  to  an  extent 
that  soon  endangers  life.     I  allude  to  what  has  hitherto  been  the  result 

Perhaps  we  may  yet  discover  a  mode  of  treatment  that  more  effectu- 
ally controls  the  formation  of  pseudo-membranes. 

Croup  occurring  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  diphtheria,  since  it  is 
attended  by  less  abundant  and  less  rapid  exudation  than  when  it  occurs 
during  the  acute  stage,  can  be  more  successfully  treated  under  the  per- 
severing use  of  solvent  inhalations,  and,  .according  to  my  observations,  a 
larger  proportion  than  one  in  eight,  perhaps  one  in  three,  recovers  by 
the  early  and  continuous  or  almost  continuous  use  of  inhalations. 

Still  the  mortality  is  so  large,  and  the  suffering  so  great  in  croup,  at 
whatever  stage  of  diphtheria  it  occurs,  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  slow 
action  of  medicines  or  inhalations,  and  surgical  treatment  is  in  most  in- 
stances required  to  diminish  the  suflfering,  and  afford  the  best  chances  for 
saving  life.  Tubing  the  larynx,  to  which  we  will  allude  hereafter,  has 
been  so  seldom  performed,  and  the  statistics  of  it  are  so  meagre,  that  * 
we  are  unable  to  state  what  proportion  of  patients  may  be  saved  by  it 
I  have  twice  observed  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  prompt  relief 
from  tubage,  when  the  dyspnoea  was  so  great  as  to  threaten  immediate 
death.  In  one  of  the  two  patients  the  relief  was  temporary,  and  in  the 
other  permanent.  If  the  obstruction  were  confined  to  the  larynx  or 
larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  tubage  would,  I  think,  come  into 
general  use  as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy,  but,  unfortunately,  it  fails 
to  give  relief  and  save  life  in  those  many  cases  in  which  the  obstruction 
extends  throughout  the  trachea  and  into  the  bronchi.  The  statistics  of 
tracheotomy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abundant,  and  we  are  enabled 
therefore  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  can  rescue  the  victims  of  this 
disease  from  impending  death.  The  American  Journal  of  Obftetrici 
for  May,  1868,  gives  the  results  of  tracheotomy  performed  by  Drs. 
Jacobi,  Krackowizer,  and  Voss  as  follows : 


Jacobi,  Krackowizer,  and  Vos8  .  .  .  166 
J.  H.  Ripley,  N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  1880  .  .  56 
Parisian  Children's  Hosp.,  1861-187o  (Tenn^)  4668 
Bethanien  in  Berlin,  1861-1872  (Bartels)  .  830 
Berliner  Chirurg.  Klinik,  1870-1876  (Kronlein)  604 
St.  Annenspital  Wien  (Monti)  .  .  .  .210 
Table  of  Monti  from  various  sources  .  .  2608 
Hofmohl's  statistics 3700 
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Cases.  R«cove-  Deaths.    Per  cent,  of 

ries.  recoreriet. 

Kuster's  statistics 155G  —  —            32 

C.  Hospital,  Trousseau,  Paris,  during  1883  (per 

Dr.  1.  Enfance)      ......     359  115  244            32 

Clinic  of  the  Zurich  Kantonspitals.  under  Rose 

and  F.  Kronlein,  1868,  March,  188*2  (11  under 

2  years,  1  of  8  months) 238  92  —            39 

Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chirurg.,    1882,   Bd. 

xvii.  (H.  Lindner) 101  — .  —            37} 

Statistik  der  Tracheotomie  per  Croup,  Deutsche 

Chirurger  Lieferung,  37  Stuttgard,  1880,  by 

Kuhn 277  125  152            — 

Hopital  des  Enfante  Malad.,  Paris,  1850-1857  .  380  86  —  22 
HdpitaldesEnfantsMalad,  Paris,  1860-1867  .  813  208  —  — 
Troufseau,  according  to  Kuhn  ....  466  126  —  25 
Guersant  (Sedillot),  Med.  Op^r.,  ii.  paijo  480  .  171  36  —  21 
Barthef,  Hospital  St.  Eugenie,  1855-1868  .  573  160  —  28 
Cases  in  the  Parisian  Hospitals  and  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, Fascher  et  Bricheteau  .  .  .  1011  —  —  25 
Roser  (Lissard),  C.  C,  1854-1861      ...      42  19  —            45.4 

Operations.   Recove-   Per  cent,  of 
ries.        recoveries. 

Ubde,  Archiv  f.  Klin.  Chir.  1869,  1820-1869     ...     81  21  25 

Max  Muller  (Langenb.  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Chir.  vii.)       .         .  45  15  33 

Bardenhcuer  (Coiner  Burgerhospitals,  1875-1876^      .         .  129  46  85.6 
Krankenhause  Bethanien,  1873,  and  following  (H 

Settegast) 375  119  31.76 

Billroth,  Chirurg.  Klinik  Wien.,  1871-1876       ...  18  1  — 

Reisz,  Bronchotomiens  Indicat.,  1858         ...  17  6  — 
Wansher  (Copenhagener  Kommuni  Hospitals,  Sept. 

1863,  Dec.  1876) 400  170  42.6 

The  result  of  tracheotomy  in  infants  is  much  less  favorable  than  in 
older  children.  Dr.  Gustav  Chagin^  has  published  the  statistics  of 
cases  in  infancy.  These  cases,  977,  occurred  since  1874;  and  of  this 
number,  832,  or  85  per  cent.,  died.  In  the  Copenhagener  Kommuni 
Hospital,  in  which,  as  stated  above,  there  was  the  remarkably  good 
general  result  of  170  recoveries  in  400  tracheotomies,  only  5  per  cent, 
recovered  of  children  under  one  year;  of  76  operated  on  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  two  years,  22  recovered,  or  29  per  cent. ;  while  of  296 
operated  on  between  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  years,  146  recovered,  or 
49.3  per  cent.  In  the  Krankenhause  Bethanien,  the  results  of  trache- 
otomy from  the  beginning  of  1861  to  the  close  of  1876,  tabulated  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  were  as  follows  (II.  Settegast): 

Age.  Tracheotomies.  Recovered.  Percent. 

2  to  3  years 03       22  23.65 

3  *»  4  '» 165       47  28.45 

4  "  6  " 176       54  3085 

6  '*  6  " 107       39  35.45 

6  "  7  " 90  34  37.77 

7  ••  8  " 59  17  88.86 

8  "  9  " 24  11  45.88 

9  "10  " 16  6  40.00 

The  statistics  show  that  the  older  the  patient  upon  whom  tracheotomy 
is  performed,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  percentage  of 
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recoveries.  Prof.  Abraham  Jaeobi  has  probably  performeil  tracheotomy 
for  croup  in  as  many  cases  as  any  other  physician  or  surgeon  in  this 
country,  not  fewer,  he  thinks,  than  400  times.  His  opinion  corresponds 
with  the  common  belief  that,  during  the  last  five  years,  the  percentage 
of  recoveries  after  tracheotomy,  in  New  York  City,  has  been  much 
larger  than  previously,  and  the  operation  is  performed  more  frequently 
by  the  attending  physician  than  formerly.  The  result  of  tracheotomy 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  ending  with  1878  or  1879,  was  so  un&v- 
orablc,  on  account  of  the  type  of  the  disease,  that  Dr.  Jaeobi  thinks,  in 
the  aggregate  of  his  cases  of  tracheotomy  since  1858,  only  about  12  per 
cent,  recovered. 

Although  at  present  in.  this  city  the  percentage  of  recoveries  after 
tracheotomy  is  much  larger  than  formerly,  yet  jthe  statistics  of  some  of 
the  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  show  nearly  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  deaths  as  in  former  years,  probably  because  the  operation  has 
been  deferred  till  the  patients  were  nearly  moribund.  Thus,  one  sur- 
geon records  only  4  recoveries  in  21  operations  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  and  a  physician  of  large  experience,  connected  with  one  of 
the  institutions  where  children  are  treated,  has  been  equally  unsuccess- 
Inl  in  his  tracheotomies,  but  he  has  operated  only  when  the  dyspnoea 
was  extreuie,  and  death  momentarily  expected.  Earlier  operation 
might  have  given  better  results. 

The  statistics  of  recent  tracheotomies,  which  seem  to  mo  to  indicate 
most  accurately  the  results  of  this  operation  when  skilfully  performed, 
and  not  at  too  late  a  stage  in  the  type  of  diphtheria  now  prevailing  in 
this  city,  I  have  obtained  from  Drs.  J.  H.  Ripley  and  Fred.  Lange. 
The  operations  embraced  in  their  statistics  were  performed  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1879,  with  the  following  result: 

Tracheotomies.  Died.  Becovered.  Per  cent,  of  rccoreriMi 

6G  44  22  83^ 

These  surgeons  do  not  select  cases  for  the  operation,  but  they  operate 
on  nearly  every  patient  with  croup,  to  whom  they  are  summoned,  pro- 
vided that  death  seems  inevitable  without  tracheotomy.  They  operate 
even  if  serious  complications  be  present,  as  nephritis  or  pneumonia,  or 
the  blood  be  profoundly  poisoned.  With  them  the  inducement  to 
operate  is  sufficient  if  tracheotomy  diminish  the  suffering,  or  increase 
the  chances  or  recovery  in  however  trifling  a  degree.  Inasmuch,  there- 
fore, as  they  do  not  select  cases,  so  good  a  result  is  noteworthy. 

Some  physicians  in  this  city  make  greater  discrimination  in  cases,  and 
do  not  operate  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  be  such  that  death  will  in 
all  probability  occur  after  tracheotomy.  They  do  not,  therefore,  adyise 
the  ope^tion,  if  the. patient  have  profound  blood-poisoning  or  severe  local 
disease  elsewhere  than  in  the  air-passages.  Such  physicians  by  the  early 
performance  of  tracheotomy,  and  by  careful  attention  to  the  after-treat- 
ment, making  frequent  visits  and  supervising  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment, furnish  more  favorable  statistics  of  the  operation  than  those  pub- 
lished above.  Thus,  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  who  carefully  considers  the 
indications  and  contraindications  of  tracheotomy,  who  operates  early, 
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does  not  insert  the  canula  until  all  loose  muco-pus  and  shreds  of  pseudo- 
membrane  are  expelled  by  the  cough  from  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes, 
and  who  supervises  by  frequent  visits  the  after-management,  has  saved 
since  1880  eleven  in  thirteen  consecutive  cases  of  undoubted  membranous 
croup.  It  is  seen  from  the  above  statistics  that  we  can  claim  for  trache- 
otomy judiciously  performed,  and  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage,  the  cure 
of  one  in  every  three  patients  in  the  average.  The  statistics  in  Boston 
show  that  the  results  obtained  in  that  city  in  hospital  practice  have  been 
about  the  same  as  those  in  New  York  and  in  European  cities.  In  an 
interesting  paper  on  tracheotomy  in  croup,  published  in  the  Medical 
NewB^  July  12,  1884,  the  writer  says:  "Tracheotomy  for  this  disease 
has  been  performed  one  hundred  and  eighteen  times  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Thirty-nine,  or  one  in  three, 
were  successful.  That  the  cases  were  not  selected  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  three  patients  died  during  the  operation  from  shock  and  exhaustion, 
not  from  hemorrhage ;  thirty-four  died  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
fifby-six,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  fatal  cases,  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Four,  jf  not  five,  of  the  successful  cases  were  practically  moribund  at 
the  time  of  the  operation.  .  .  .  The  ages  of  these  patients  ranged 
from  nine  months  to  forty-one  years.  The  youngest  to  recover  was 
eleven  months ;  the  oldest  sixteen  years.  Four  aged  two  years  and  five 
aged  three  years  got  well.  Membrane  was  visible  in  the  fauces  or 
trachea  in  a  large  proportion  of  both  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
cases.  Its  absence  was  noted  in  only  three  of  each  class.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  in  every  instance  there  was  present  severe,  constant,  and  in- 
creasing dyspnoea,  exhausting  the  strength  and  threatening  suffocation." 

Preventive  Treatment. — In  attending  a  case  of  diphtheria  the 
physician  should  notice  at  each  visit  whether  the  patient  have  any 
hoarseness  or  other  signs  indicating  implication  of  the  larynx,  since,  if 
the  danger  be  recognized  at  its  inception,  it  may  perchance  be  averted. 
Ineffectual  as  inhalations  may  be  for  fully  declared  croup,  we  have  seen 
in  speaking  of  the  prognosis  that  experience  fully  justifies  the  belief 
that  they  are  sufficient  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to  relieve  that  de- 
gree of  laryngitis  which  is  indicated  by  simple  hoarseness,  and  which  if 
it  continue  might  eventuate  in  serious  obstructive  disease.  If  the  physi- 
cian observe  such  symptoms,  he  should  immediately  recommend  that  the 
air  in  the  apartment  be  kept  moist  by  the  croup  kettle  or  pans  of  hot 
water  over  the  fire,  into  each  of  which  a  lump  of  lime  is  placed.  I  fre- 
quently surround  the  bed  with  a  tent  made  with  a  clothes-horse,  over 
which  blankets  are  thrown,  and  place  the  croup  kettle  underneath. 
Frequently  stirring  the  water  in  the  kettle  adds  to  its  efficiency.  I 
prefer,  however,  in  most  instances,  to  employ  the  steam  atomizer  either 
with  or  without  the  croup  kettle.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  it 
throws  a  heavy  spray  of  rather  turbid  lime-water,  and  should  be  almost 
continuously  used  as  long  as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  croup  con- 
tinue. It  obviates  the  necessity  of  heating  the  apartment,  which  in  hot 
weather  is  very  uncomfortable. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  consider  which  is  the  most  efficient 
and  the  best  agent  for  inhalation  in  croup.  Have  we  an  agent  that  can 
be  safely  used,  which  will  prevent,  when  inhaled,  the  formation  of  the 
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pseudo-membrane,  or  which  will  dissolve  it  when  it  has  already  formed? 
The  agents  which  have  been  most  employed  for  this  purpose  are  lime- 
water,  lactic  acid,  pepsin,  and  bromine. 

In  selecting  the  one  that  is  safest  and  most  efficient,  the  important 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  anything  which  irritates,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface,  is  injurious.  Whatever 
intensifies  the  inflammation,  evidently  augments  the  thickening  and  in- 
filtration of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  increases  the  area  as  well  as 
thickness  of  the  pseudo-membrane.  It  is  therefore  harmful  instead  of 
beneficial.  In  my  opinion  the  teachings  of  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau 
did  immense  harm  in  the  fact  that  they  brought  into  use  agents  far  too 
irritating  to  the  sensitive  mucous  surface.  Since  the  pressing  danger 
in  croup  arises  from  the  obstruction  produced  by  the  pseudo-membrane, 
and  by  the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  under- 
neath, that  agent  is  indicated,  if  it  can  be  found,  which  loosens  and  dis- 
solves the  pseudo-membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  diminisili  or 
at  least  does  not  increj'u<*e  the  inflammation  of  the  underlying  tissues  by 
its  irritating  action.  Alkalies  exert  a  solvent  action  on  fibrin  and  mucin, 
and  as  the  pseudo-membrane  consists  of  the  exudate  from  the  blood 
largely  fibrinous,  and  of  epithelium  and  connective  tissue  which  have 
undergone  degeneration  into  a  substance  resembling  fibrin  (Wagner)  or 
perhaps  mucin  (Cornil  and  Ranvier),  their  employment  seems  to  rest  on 
a  sound  therapeutic  basis.  Lime-water  sh'ghtly  turbid,  but  not  so  turbid 
as  to  clog  the  point  of  the  steam  atomizer,  and  containing  about  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  liqour  potassne,  is  probably  as  efficient  and  useful 
a  solvent  as  any  of  the  alkaline  mixtures  which  have  been  commonly 
used.  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  liquor  potassae  becomes  about  one  per 
cent,  when  mixed  witli  steam  from  the  boiler.  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of 
Rochester,  recommends  insufflation  of  sodium  bicarbonate  as  an  active 
solvent  of  the  pseudo-membrane.  It  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  is 
but  slightly  irritating,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  substance  or  with  but 
little  dilution.  For  this  reason  it  should  be  preferred  to  lime-water, 
which  is  in  more  common  use. 

By  the  persistent  and  timely  use  of  such  inhalations  as  soon  as 
hoarseness  appears,  croup  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  often  prevented.  But 
we  all  know  how  often,  notwithstanding  our  best  endeavors,  croup  oc- 
curring in  the  first  week  of  diphtheria  grows  hourly  worse.  In  these 
acute  and  rapid  cases  inhalations  of  the  best  agents  which  physicians 
have  hitherto  used,  act  too  slowly  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  becomes  painfully  evident  that  some- 
thing more  must  be  done  or  the  life  of  the  child  is  lost.  In  those  many 
cases  in  which  diphtheria  is  ushered  in  with  croupous  symptoms,  and 
in  which,  within  a  few  hours,  laryngeal  stenosis  begins  to  occur,  the 
experienced  physician  sees  at  a  glance,  often  at  his  first  visit,  that  inha- 
lations, however  faithfully  employed,  will  be  inadequate,  and  that  suffo- 
cation, the  most  j)ainful  of  all  modes  of  death,  will  be  inevitable,  unless 
other  and  energetic  measures  are  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  milder  forms  of  croup,  in  which  the  exuda- 

^  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Association,  1885. 
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tion  has  but  moderate  thickness  and  forms  slowly,  inhalations  are  of  the 
greatest  service,  and,  aided  by  internal  remedies,  they  not  infrequently 
arrest  the  disease  and  save  life.  The  following  was  such  a  case :  M.  J., 
a  girl  of  two  years  and  five  months,  took  diphtheria  on  January  6, 1884. 
I  first  saw  her  on  the  9th,  when  a  considerable  amount  of  pseudo  mem- 
brane covered  the  fauces.  The  temperature  was  but  moderately  ele- 
vated, and  a  slight  discharge  occurred  from  the  nostrils.  Under  the 
usual  treatment  the  pharyngitis  abated,  and  she  seemed  to  be  convales- 
cing until  January  14th,  when  her  respiration  began  to  be  noisy  and 
embarrassed.  On  inspecting  the  fauces  a  pseudo-membrane  was  seen 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  apparently  dipping  down  into  it.  The 
steam  atomizer  was  employed  almost  constantly,  throwing  a  spray  of 
lime-water  with  about  one  per  cent,  of  liquor  potassae.  Each  inspira- 
tion was  accompanied  by  marked  depression  of  the  post-clavicular,  epi- 
gastric, and  inframammary  regions,  and  the  raspi ration  was  noisy  and 
embarrassed  till  the  17th,  when  it  began  to  improve,  and  the  patient 
was  soon  out  of  danger.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  croup  commenced 
in  the  second  week  or  in  the  declining  stage  of  diphtheria.  Had  it  been 
earlier,  when  the  inflammation  was  more  active,  and  the  exudation 
more  rapid,  in  all  probability  the  patient  would  have  perished  unless 
saved  by  tracheotomy.  The  slowness  of  the  exudative  process  afforded 
time  for  the  action  of  solvent  inhalations.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
this  case  occurred,  a  patient  in  my  practice,  who  had  recovered  from  croup 
by  tracheotomy,  was  seized  with  dyspnoea  a  month  after  the  operation, 
when  the  opening  had  healed,  and  a  flapping  sound  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  produced  probably  by  a  pseudo-membrane,  which  was  partially 
detached.  This  obstruction,  which  for  a  time  apparently  involved 
great  danger  from  the  dyspnoea  which  it  caused,  was  removed  by  the 
third  day  under  alkaline  inhalations.  In  such  cases,  in  which  the 
inflammation  is  mild  and  the  exudation  at  a  standstill,  or  slow,  the 
benefit  from  inhalations  is  most  apparent.  I  am  confident  that  one 
good  result  from  alkaline  inhalations  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the 
profession ;  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  render  the  muco-pus,  which 
collects  in  large  quantity  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  expectorated 
with  diflSculty,  on  account  of  its  viscidity,  and  the  obstacle  above  it, 
thinner  and  more  easily  expelled. 

Now  that  diphtheria  has  become  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  so 
many  children  perish  of  the  croup  which  it  produces,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  more  eflicient,  and  at  the  same  time  unirritating  substance 
may  be  discovered  for  inhalation  than  those  at  present  in  use. 

Since  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact,  by  Dr.  Van  Syckel, 
of  New  York,  that  trypsine,  one  of  the  digestive  ferments  secreted  by 
the  pancreas,  is  a  rapid  solvent  of  fibrin,  he  having  observed  its  action 
in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Kiihne,  of  Heidelberg,  I  have  employed  this 
agent  in  the  usual  form  of  diphtheria  in  several  instances  with  such 
result  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  solvent  which  we  have  so  long 
needed  has  been  found.  I  have  never  seen  pseudo-membranes  disap- 
pear from  the  fauces  more  rapidly  than  in  cases  in  which  the  following 
mixture  was  appUed,  every  half  hour,  with  a  large  camel's-hair  pencil, 
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whether  the  good  effect  was  due  to  the  trypsine  contained  in  the  extract, 
or  to  the  alkali,  or  to  the  combination  of  the  two : 

Extract!  pancreatis  (Fairchild's)  ....     ;5j. 

Sodii  bicarbonat.  .         .         .         ...         .         .     ^iij. — Misce. 

Add  one  teaspoonful  of  this  to  six  teaspoonfuls  of  water. 

Thus  recently,  in  a  child  of  about  five  years,  a  thick  pseudo-mem- 
brane over  each  tonsil  had  disappeared  by  the  third  day,  without  appa- 
rently any  irritating  effect  from  the  application.  Mr.  Fairchild  has 
recently  prepared  trypsine  in  a  liquid  form,  in  order  that  its  efficacy  can 
be  more  readily  and  conveniently  tested  as  a  solvent  for  the  membranes 
in  croup ;  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin  informs  me  that  this  liquid  employed 
in  spray  quickly  dissolved  the  pseudo-membrane  in  situ  upon  the  larynx 
removed  from  an  infant  that  perishe<l  from  this  disease.  Additional 
clinical  observations  will  soon  determine  the  value  of  trypsine  as  a  sol- 
vent, and  whether,  if  it  be  a  good  solvent,  it  can  be  utilized  as  a  spray. 
That  it  requires  an  alkaline  medium  for  its  activity  renders  it  compat- 
ible with  alkaline  inhalations. 

Internal  Treatment — Calomel. — This  was  long  reganled  as  the 
most  important  internal  remedy  for  membranous  croup,  as  well  as  for 
diphtheritic  exudations  elsewhere  than  in  the  lanrnx.  In  the  belief 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pseudo-membranes, 
and  aided  in  detaching  and  removing  those  already  formed,  it  was  in 
common  use  until  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was  sometimes  pre- 
scribed for  croup  in  large  doses,  but  more  frequently  in  doses  of  one- 
half,  one,  or  one  and  a  half  grains,  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour, 
and  often  in  combination  with  an  opiate,  as  Dover's  powder.  However 
useful  a  remedy  it  may  be  when  judiciously  employed  in  croup,  as  well 
as  in  certain  other  diseases,  it  fell  into  disuse  on  account  of  its  ill-advised 
employment  in  diseases  which  did  not  recjuire  it,  its  employment  often 
to  the  extent  of  producing  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  symptoms. 
When  diphtheria  was  established  in  this  country,  calomel  was  in  a  few 
years  discarded  by  most  physicians  as  a  remedy  for  croup,  on  account 
of  the  growing  belief  that  nearly  all  cases  of  this  disease  were  local 
manifestations  of  diphtheria,  and  required  less  depressing  and  more 
sustaining  measures  than  mercury.  Moreover,  it  was  easy  to  point 
out  cases  in  the  writings  of  such  mastei's  of  the  profession  as  Breton- 
neau  and  Trousseau,  in  which  calomel  was  improperly  employed,  doing 
harm  by  causing  not  only  severe  salivation,  but  also  gangrene.  Never- 
theless cases  occurred  in  those  days  which  seemed  to  show  that  this 
agent  properly  employed  is  a  potent  and  useful  remedy  for  croup.  One 
in  the  Astor  House  of  New  York  attracted  much  attention.  A  child  of 
about  two  years,  stopping  at  this  hotel,  had  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis, 
with  constant  and  increasing  dyspnoea.  Prominent  physicians  summoned 
to  him  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  could  not  live,  when,  through  the 
advice  of  a  physician  from  an  inland  city,  who  was  temporarily  sojourn- 
ing in  the  hotel,  twenty  grains  of  calomel  were  placed  on  his  tongue. 
From  this  time  the  dyspnoea  began  to  abate,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  medical  journals  from  time  to  time  contain  reports  of  cases  of 
croup  in  which  calomel  has  apparently  been  beneficial.     Dr.  J.  P.  Klin- 
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gensmith,'  of  Blairsville,  Pennsylvania,  states  that  physicians  in  his 
locality  prescribe  calomel  in  large  doses  for  croup,  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  that  achieved  by  other  modes  of  treatment,  and  he  relates 
three  cases,  showing  the  result  in  his  own  practice : 

Case. — ^A  child  aged  28  months  took  twenty  grains  of  calomel  placed 
on  the  tongue  in  the  commencement  of  croup,  and  afterwards  ten  grains 
every  hour  till  the  third  day  when  720  grains  had  been  taken.  It  was 
now  discontinued,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  pseudo-membrane  had  disap- 
peared.    Recovery  was  rapid,  and  without  any  untoward  symptoms. 

Case. — The  second  patient,  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  had  been  sick 
forty-eight  hours,  with  a  temperature  of  102°  F.  He  had  a  croupy  cough, 
and  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation.  Twenty  grains  of  calomel  were 
administered  and  afterwards  ten  grains  every  hour  for  fifteen  hours,  so 
that  one  hundred  and  seventy  grains  were  administered.  The  child, 
which  had  previously  been  restless,  fell  into  quite  a  natural  sleep.  The 
calomel  was  discontinued,  and  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  am- 
monium chloride  given  in  its  place.  On  the  fifth  day  ctmvalescence  was 
fullv  established,  without  any  unfavorable  symptoms. 

CJase. — The  third  patient,  a  girl  of  four  years,  had  been  sick  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  "  high  temperature,  painful  croupy  cough,  labored  respi- 
ratiim,  dry  skin,  flushed  face,  and  some  diphtheritic  "  exudation.  Twenty 
graiiui  of  calomel  were  administered  and  followed  by  hourly  ten  grain 
doses,  till  twelve  doses  were  given.  No  other  remedy  was  employed,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  the  patient  recovered. 

These  appear  to  have  been  genuine  cases,  and  that  they  recovered 
tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  calomel  does  exert  a  beneficial  action  on 
pseudo-membranous  inflammations,  either  diminishing  the  exudation,  or 
promoting  the  liquefaction  and  detachment  of  the  pseudo-membrane. 

A  mode  of  treatment  commonly  accepted  and  practised  by  the  profes- 
sion through  a  long  series  of  years  usually  does  some  good,  in  at  least  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  even  if  it  be  abused,  else  it  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  gain  general  acceptance.  We  know  how  quickly  calomel 
cures  the  mucous  patches  of  syphilis,  even  when  they  are  of  large  size. 
These  are  produced  by  inflammatory  changes  in  the  tegumentiiry  system, 
and  they  consist  largely  of  epithelial  or  epidermic  cells.  They,  there- 
fore, contain  elements  similar  to  the  pseudo-membrane  in  croup,  but 
without  the  fibrin.  We  know  also  how  readily  fibrinous  opacities  on 
the  cornea  yield  to  calomel  dusted  on  them.  We  may  a<lmit  that  calomel 
probably  exerts  a  salutary  action  either  on  the  exudative  process  or  the 
pseudo-membrane,  without  being  able  to  state  precisely  how  it  acts. 
Bouchut  says  of  calomel  in  his  article  on  croup:  **This  medicine  pro- 
motes the  expectoration  and  the  rejection  of  the  false  membrane.'* 
Trousseau  believed  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions were  due  mainly  to  their  local  action.  He  states  that  "wherever 
they  can  be  applied  locally'*  they  *' modify  most  powerfully  the  diph- 
theritic inflammation.**  lie  dusted  the  inflamed  surface,  if  accessible, 
with  calomel,  or  with  a  powder  of  the  red  precipitate,  one  part  to  twelve 
of  pulverized  sugar.     The  use  of  the  mercurial  collar  for  the  neck  in 
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the  treatment  of  croup,  employed  and  recommended  by  Bretonneau,  is 
familiar  to  those  who  have  read  his  memoirs.  Professor  Jacobi  also, 
who  has  probably  given  more  attention  to  diphtheria  than  any  other 
physician  in  America,  apparently  believes  that  mercury  used  locally  is 
beneficial  in  croup,  for  he  has  recently  recommended  inunction  with  the 
oleate  of  mercury  upon  the  neck,  whenever  the  bichloride  of  mercurv 
administered  internally  disagrees.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  one  or  two 
large  doses  of  calomel  administered  in  the  commencement  of  croup,  when 
there  is  no  decided  cachexia,  do  exert  a  beneficial  action  on  the  course 
of  the  disease,  as  in  the  following : 

Case. — R.,  male,  aged  three  years,  began  to  be  croupy,  but  without 
any  marked  impairment  of  the  voice,  on  November  7,  1884.  The  mother 
states  that  he  has  had  sore  throat  nearly  one  week,  but  without  medical 
atteudance.  He  began  to  be  croupy  on  November  7th,  and  his  respira- 
tion gradually  became  more  noisy  and  difficult  till  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
when  I  was  asked  to  see  him. 

His  temperature  was  99^.  The  dyspnoea  was  such  that  the  post-clavi- 
cular, suprasternal,  and  inframammary  regions  were  depressed  on  inspi- 
ration, and  his  breathing  was  noisy,  but  the  voice  had  nearly  the  usual 
clearness.  The  fauces,  though  red,  were  not  notably  swollen,  and  a  pseudo- 
membranous patch  of  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger  lay  over  the 
right  tonsil.  The  diagnosis  was,  therefore  made  of  mild  diphtheria,  but 
with  dangerous  laryngeal  stenosis,  probably  from  the  presence  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane  ;  general  condition  of  the  child  good.  Six  grains  of  calomel 
were  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  inhalation  was  ordered  by  the  steam 
atomizer  of  the  following : 

K- — Liquor  potassss 3J. 

Aquae  culcis Oj. — Misce. 

The  record  of  November  10  states :  Resp.  38  per  minute,  still  noisy 
but  no  increase  of  dyspnoea ;  pulse  126;  temperature  in  groin  99P;  slight 
discharge  from  nostrils;  uses  the  inhalation  almost  constantly.  From 
this  date  the  pseudo-membrane  and  reduess  of  the  fauces  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  two  days  later  the  patient  was  out  of  danger. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  of  the  inflammations 
which  accompany  this  disease  are  liable  to  produce  an  erroneous  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  therapeutic  agents,  since  cases  differ  so  greatly 
in  type  or  severity.  But  the  experience  of  many  physicians  justifies 
*the  belief  that  mercury  and  especially  calomel,  employed  within  certain 
limits  in  the  commencement  of  a  pseudo-membranous  inflammation,  does 
exert  some  controlling  action  on  this  disease.  That  it  did  much  harm 
formerly  when  physicians  prescribed  it  as  freely  as  we  now  employ 
potassium  chlorate  to  the  extent  in  many  instances  of  increasing  the 
cachexia,  and  causing  mercurialism,  should  not  deter  from  its  judicious 
use.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  diphtheria  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
calomel,  or  would  limit  its  employment  to  one  or  two  doses  of  six  to  ten 
grains  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  robust  cases.  But  in 
croup,  since  the  danger  is  not  from  the  cachexia  or  blood-poisoning  so 
much  as  from  the  laryngeal  stenosis  which  usually  develops  rapidly, 
that  medicine  is  indicated,  and  should  be  prescribed,  which  most  strongly 
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retards  the  exudative  process,  and  aids  in  liquefying  and  removing  the 
pseudo-membrane ;  provided  that  it  produce  no  deleterious  effect  which 
renders  its  use  inadmissible.  Hence  it  is  proper  to  prescribe  calomel  in 
larger  doses  and  for  a  longer  time  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  than  in 
other  forms  of  membranous  inflammation,  if  it  fulfil  the  indication  as  it 
seems  to  in  a  measure.  In  my  own  practice,  however,  calomel  is  not 
prescribed  after  the  first  or  second  day,  since  I  prefer  the  use  of  other 
remedial  measures,  which  are  efficient,  and  are  less  likely  to  produce  in- 
jurious effects. 

Emetics. — These  have  been  largely  used  in  all  forms  of  croup,  and 
in  catarrhal  or  spasmodic  croup  they  usually  produce  marked  relief. 
Formerly  emetics  were  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  membranous 
croup,  but  now  that  diphtheria  has  spread  throughout  the  country,  and 
most  cases  of  this  form  of  croup  occur  in  patients  suffering  from  diph- 
theritic blood-poisoning,  depressing  emetics  as  ipecacuanha  and  antimony 
have  fallen  into  disuse  since  they  were  found  to  be  badly  tolerated.  In 
my  practice  a  child  of  ten  years  with  severe  diphtheria  and  with  com- 
mencing croupy  symptoms,  sank  rapidly  and  died  between  two  of  my 
visits,  from  exhaustion  produced  by  a  single  large  dose  of  ipecacuanha 
administered  by  anxious  parents  without  my  advice. 

But  an  emetic  gives  partial  relief  to  the  dyspnoea  in  certain  cases, 
since  it  assists  in  expelling  the  muco-pus  which  blocks  up  the  tubes 
below  the  pseudo-membranes,  and  sometimes  portions  of  pseudo-mem- 
brane which  are  easily  detached.  If  an  emetic  be  employed,  one  should 
be  selected  which  acts  promptly  with  little  depression,  and  as  a  rule  it 
should,  I  think,  only  be  used  at  the  commencement  of  croup.  If  after 
the  initial  period  there  be  that  degree  of  dyspnoea  which  suggests  its 
use,  tracheotomy  is  preferable  as  more  likely  to  give  relief,  and  save  the 
patient.  Of  the  emetics  which  are  admissible  in  the  commencement  of 
croup,  sulphate  of  copper  is  one  of  the  best.  Several  years  since  in  one 
case,  in  which  there  were  at  my  first  visit  dyspnoea,  croupy  cough,  and 
a  pseudo-membrane  over  each  tonsil,  and  in  which  I  had  made  an  un- 
favorable prognosis,  the  parents,  observing  the  good  effects  of  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  repeated  the  dose  every  two  to  four  hours  till  the 
following  day,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Such  a  result  however  I 
regard  as  exceptional.  Probably  in  ordinary  cases  the  best  emetic  is 
the  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury  or  turpeth  mineral  in  a  powder  of  two 
or  three  grains.  The  use  of  this  emetic  in  croup  was  prominently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker,  who 
administered  this  agent  immediately  after  being  summoned  to  a  case, 
and  he  alleges  with  remarkable  benefit  to  his  patients.  It  has,  however, 
been  recently  stated  on  apparently  good  authority  that  turpeth  mineral 
when  it  enters  the  stomach,  although  it  causes  vomiting,  is  not  itself 
ejected  unless  in  small  quantity,  so  that  a  considerable  share  of  its  action 
may  be  through  its  absorption  and  like  that  of  calomel. 

Internal  Disinfectants  or  Germicipes. — The  theory  which 
happens  to  prevail  regarding  the  nature  of  a  disease  necessarily  influ- 
ences the  treatment.  It  is  now  commonly  believed  that  diphtheria  is 
produced  by  bacteria,  and  therefore  the  use  of  agents  which  are  de- 
Btructive  to  microorganisms  is  at  once  suggested  as  the  proper  treat- 
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ment  for  diphtheria,  and  for  the  inflammations  which  the  speci&c  prin- 
ciple of  diphtheria;  gives  rise  to.  Hence  sulphite  of  sodium,  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  sodium,  the  phenic  acid  of  Declat,  and  chlorine  preparations 
have  been  administered  internally  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  but 
whether  they  produce  a  better  result  than  iron  and  potassium  chlorate 
is  doubtful. 

But  attention  is  now  widely  drawn  to  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  which 
by  common  consent  is  more  destructive  to  microorganisms,  when  em- 
ployed locally,  than  any  other  agent  that  can  be  safely  used.  Physi- 
cians in  search  for  a  remedy  that  would  destroy  micrococci  in  the  system 
and  thus  remove  the  cause  of  diphtheria  were  naturally  led  to  make  trial 
of  this  agent  in  the  hope  that  an  antidote  or  specific  had  been  found. 
If  the  bichloride  can  be  safely  administered  in  doses  sufficiently  large, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  destroy  the  microbe,  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  as  well  as  upon  its  surface.  If  clinical  experience 
show  that  it  can  be  used  in  such  doses  without  poisonous  effect,  it  de- 
serves recognition  as  the  specific  for  diphtheria.  If,  without  injury  to 
the  patient,  it  act  promptly  enough  to  kill  the  microbe  before  serious 
organic  changes  have  occurred  in  the  organs,  as  granulo-fatty  degenera- 
tion  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  or  nephritis,  it  would  save  many 
lives  and  become  as  important  a  remedy  for  diphtheria  as  quinine  is  for 
diseases  produced  by  marsh  miasm.  But  unfortunately  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  agent  long  recognized  as  a  deadly  poison,  and  it  is  a  problem 
yet  to  be  solved  whether  it  would  not  destroy  the  patient  if  employed 
in  doses  sufficient  to  destroy  the  micrococci.  A  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  this  use  of  the  bichloride  was  presented  to  the  profession  by 
Dr.  Thallon,^  of  Brooklyn.     His  argument  was  substantially  as  follows: 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  bichloride  of  mercury  destroys  the  bacteria 
in  a  liquid  having  20,000  times  its  weight.  Now,  if  20,000  grains  of 
blood  are  disinfected  by  one  grain  of  the  bichloride,  7000  or  one  pound 
are  disinfected  by  one-third  of  a  grain.  Prof  Flint,  Jr.,  states  that, 
although  the  proportionate  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  varies  in  dif- 
'  ferent  individuals,  it  may  be  assumed  that  on  the  average  it  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  body.  Therefore 
one  grain  of  the  bichloride  would  destroy  the  microbes,  and  disinfect 
the  blood,  in  a  child  weighing  twenty-four  pounds,  two  grains  in  one 
weighing  forty-eight  pounds.  But  if  the  bichloride  can  be  safely  ad- 
ministered to  a  child  in  such  doses  that  its  system  contains  one  or  two 
grains,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  diphtheritic  systemic  poison- 
ing micrococci  occur  in  the  lymphatics  and  the  tissues,  and  therefore  a 
considerably  larger  quantity  of  the  bichloride  is  necessary  to  produce 
complete  disinfection  than  the  quantity  which  is  required  to  disinfect  the 
blood. 

But  whether  the  bichloride  administered  internally,  is  a  safe,  efficient, 
and  proper  remedy  for  diphtheria  must  be  determined  by  experience. 
If  it  be  shown  to  be  such  by  clinical  observations,  it  should  of  course  be 
administered  in  all  cases,  whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  It 
should  be  administered  in  the  croup  of  diphtheria,  since  if  we  remove  the 
cause,  the  inflammation  will  abate  or  can  be  more  successfiilly  treated. 

1  N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Medicine,  April,  1884. 
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A  considerable  number  of  observations  have  been  made  in  the  last 
year  showing  that  adults  badly  tolerate  large  doses  of  the  bichloride. 
Thus  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  administered  hourly  to  an  adult  with 
phthisis  till  seven  or  eight  doses  were  given  each  day  produced  bloody 
diarrhoea  at  the  close  of  the  third  day,  when  about  one  grain  had  been 
taken.  The  same  result  followed  in  another  adult  when  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  had  been  administered  every  second  hour  in  the  daytime  only, 
for  four  days.  In  a  tliird  patient  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  given  hourly 
in  the  daytime  for  five  days  caused  profuse  salivation  and  pain  in  the 
gums  like  that  from,  calomel.  A  fourth  adult  patient  took  one-thirty- 
second  of  a  grain  hourly  for  eleven  hours,  and  then  one-twenty-sixth  of 
a  grain  for  seven  hours,  when  griping  pain  in  the  abdomen  occurred, 
and  li([uid  stools.  (Dr.  A.  H.  Smith.)  One  adult  case  only  is  related 
in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  no  ill-effects  followed  the 
administration  of  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  doses  of  the  bichloride  though 
administered  hourly  in  the  daytime  for  eight  days.  Cases  might  be 
mentioned  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians,  showing  that  the  bichlo- 
ride is  a  dangerous  remedy  if  given  in  germicide  doses  in  the  treatment 
of  adults.  In  one  instance  in  my  practice  bloody  diarrhoea  occurred  on 
the  fourth  day  from  the  uterine  douche  used  three  or  four  times  daily, 
and  fatal  cases  have  been  announced  in  the  journals  from  the  douche. 

But  children  seem  to  tolerate  the  bichloride  better  than  adults,  as 
they  do  arsenic.  It  has  been  largely  used  during  the  last  year  in  New 
York  as  a  remedy  for  diphtheria,  and  especially  for  diphtheritic  croup, 
and  physicians  of  experience  state  that  more  patients  have  recovered 
from  croup  under  treatment  by  the  bichloride  than  from  any  other 
medication  which  they  had  previously  employed.  (Jacobi.)  The  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  of  the  effects  of  the  bichloride  treatment  in  diph- 
theria and  croup  in  a  few  cases  in  the  practice  of  Drs.  Thallon,  Armor, 
Skene,  Jacobi,  and  myself  will  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  this  agent  in  pseudo-membranous  inflammations. 

Case. — A  child  of  6 J  years,  having  diphtheria  after  scarlet  fever,  took 
gr.  -^^  hourly,  most  of  the  time  for  one  week,  and  subsequently  the  same 
dose  hourly  in  the  daytime,  and  two  or  three  times  at  night,  with  no  un- 
favorable symptoms ;  but  the  urine  was  increased  to  70  ounces.  A  child 
of  4  years,  having  croup,  complicating  diphtheria,  and  with  urgent  symp- 
tom.-?, took  gr.  -^  of  the  bichloride  every  hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours. 
In  five  and  a  half  days  she  took  more  than  two  grains,  and  in  one  day 
more  than  half  a  grain.  Portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane  were  expec- 
torated, and  the  patient  recovered.  There  were  no  unfavorable  symptoms 
from  the  bichloride. 

Of  five  children  who  recovered  from  the  ordinary  form  of  diphtheria 
reported  by  difierent  observers,  one,  aged  9  years,  took  gr.  -^  every  one 
and  a  half  hours,  and  in  one  day  nearly  half  a  grain,  till  the  fifth  day, 
when  a  little  over  two  grains  had  been  taken.  The  second  child,  also 
aged  9  years,  took  nearly  one-half  grain  of  the  bichloride  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  two  days,  three-quarters  of  a  grain.  The 
third  patient,  aged  4J  years,  took  gr.  -^  of  the  bichloride  every  two 
hours  on  the  first  day,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.    In  the  fourth 
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case,  a  child  of  7J  years,  gr.  -^  was  given  every  two  hours,  for  how 
long  is  not  stated,  but  the  membrane  became  less  on  the  second  day. 
The  fifth  patient,  aged  2  years  5  months,  had  a  hoarse  whispering  voice 
and  noisy  (guttural)  respiration ;  temperature  105°.  The  pseudo-mem- 
brane appeared  over  the  tonsil  in  considerable  quantity  ut  the  close  of 
the  second  day.  The  bichloride,  gr.  ^,  was  given  every  second  hour 
alternately  with  six  minims  of  the  tincture  of  tlie  chloride  of  iron.  Al- 
kaline inhalations  were  constantly  used^  and  one  tesuspoonful  of  brandy 
given  every  two  hours.  The  bichloride  was  administered  three  days 
with  no  appreciable  ill-effect,  and  with  gradual  improvement  of  tLe 
patient. 

Although  during  the  last  few  months  the  bichloride  has  been  largely 
used  as  a  remedy  for  diphtheria  and  pseudo-membranous  croup,  in  doses 
like  those  employed  in  the  above  cases,  but  few  instances  have  been 
published  in  which  it  seemed  to  disagree.  It  has,  however,  in  some 
patients  caused  diarrhoea,  and  apparently  colicky  pains,  as  in  adults,  so 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  its  further  use.  According 
to  my  observation  it  does  not  save  life,  or  materially  mitigate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  disease,  or  the  inflammation,  if  profound  blood-poisoning,  or 
grave  complications,  as  nephritis,  have  occurred  when  its  employment 
is  commenced. 

The  following  cases,  among  others  which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, show  that  the  bichloride  if  administered  in  grave  cases  at  a  late 
stage  is  powerless  to  save  life:  A  child  of  3 J  years,  with  malignant  diph- 
theria, took  at  first  the  ordinary  remedies,  such  as  iron  and  potassium 
chlorate,  and  when  the  urine  had  become  heavily  albuminous,  and  the 
fauces  much  swollen  and  covered  with  a  dense  and  foul  pseudo-membrane, 
the  bichloride  was  prescribed  in  hourly  doses  of  gr.  -^.  Two  days  later 
death  occurred,  apparently  from  the  blood-poisoning.  Another  patient 
of  the  same  age,  and  nearly  the  same  history,  lived  four  days  under  the 
bichloride  treatment.  Perhaps  better  results  might  have  occurred  from 
its  earlier  use. 

Clinical  observations  will  soon  determine  the  actual  value  of  the 
bichloride  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  and  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tions ;  and  if  it  be  a  safe  and  useful  remedy,  whether  its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  its  germicide  action,  or  to  the  same  therapeutic 
effects  as. those  obtained  from  other  mercurial  agents.  It  may  be  con- 
veniently prescribed  in  the  following  foi-mulae  recommended  by  Pepper 
and  Thallon : 

B. — Hydrare:.  bichlor gr.  ss. 

Tine.  f«rri  chloridi  .         .        .        .     fziij. 

Glycerinae f^ss. 

Aquae q.  s.  ad  f^iij. — Misce.     • 

One  teaspoonful  every  hour  to  two  hours. 

R. — Hydrarg.  bichlor gp.  gs. 

Elix   bismuthi, 

Vini  pepsin i hA  Jiss. — Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  every  hour  to  two  hours. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  or  prudent  in  ordinary  cases  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  bichloride  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  large  and  fre 
quent  doses. 
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Since  membranous  croup  in  localities  where  diphtheria  prevails  is  in 
most  instances  a  local  manifestation  of  this  disease,  the  same  sustaining 
general  treatment  is  required  which  is  proper  in  ordinary  cases  of 
diphtheria.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  administered  every 
second  hour  in  liberal  doses,  potassium  chlorate,  quinine,  brandy  or 
other  form  of  alcohol  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  long  used  in  diph- 
theria as  tonics  and  blood  restorers,  are  indicated.  Medicines  of  this 
kind  may  be  given  between  those  which  are  designed  to  correct  the 
exudative  process,  and  aid  in  removing  the  laryngeal  obstruction,  and 
which  have  been  described  above.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and 
easily  digested,  consisting  largely  of  milk  and  the  meat  teas.  For 
those  with  poor  appetite  and  feeble  digestion,  peptonized  milk,  and  the 
peptonized  meat  juices  may  often  be  advantageously  prescribed. 

Surgical  Treatment. — Although  the  best  possible  treatment  by 
inhalations  and  internal  medication  be  early  employed  and  without 
intermission,  yet  it  is  the  common  experience  in  all  countries  that  such 
treatment  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  inadequate,  and  that  many 
perish  from  suffocation  unless  relieved  by  surgical  interference.  We 
have  stated  above,  that  if  croup  occur  at  the  commencement  of  diph- 
theria when  the  exudative  process  is  active,  and  the  pseudo-membranes 
form  rapidly  and  abundantly,  death  is  the  common  result,  if  medicinal 
treatment  only  be  employed.  But  if  the  inflammation  be  less  intense 
or  subacute,  as  in  the  second  week  of  diphtheria,  so  that  there  is  more 
time  for  the  action  of  medicines  and  inhalations,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  stenosis  appear  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  without  any  marked 
suffering  from  want  of  air,  resort  to  surgical  measures  may  be  judiciously 
postponed. 

The  indications  for  surgical  interference  are  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
stenosis  and  consequent  dyspnoea,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and 
judicious  use  of  remedial  agents,  and  a  manifest  suffering  from  want  of 
air  as  shown  by  restlessness  of  the  child,  and  the  expression  of  suffering 
in  his  features,  with  or  without  lividity  of  the  surface.  We,  adults,  may 
have  some  faint  conception  of  the  suffering,  which  children  with  acute 
laryngeal  stenosis  undergo,  when  we  have  severe  nasal  catarrh  and 
attempt  to  breathe  with  the  mouth  closed,  and  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  physician  to  relieve  suffering  should  prompt  to  a  resort  to  other 
measures  when  medicines  prove  inadequate,  even  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  important  object  of  saving  life.  When  therefore  membra- 
nous croup  is  found  to  be  progressive  after  having  been  observed  and 
properly  treated  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  child  begins  to 
suffer  from  want  of  air,  the  propriety  of  surgical  interference  should  be 
considered. 

TuBAGE. — In  1858,  Bouchut^  published  a  paper  on  a  new  method  of 
treating  croup  by  tubage  of  the  larynx.  He  employed  a  straight  cylin- 
drical tube  nearly  an  inch  long.  The  tube  was  introduced  by  means 
of  a  male  catheter  open  at  its  two  ends.  Tubage  excited  some  attention 
and  discussion  at  the  time  in  the  Parisian  capital,  and  M.  Gros  related 
a  case  of  its  successful  employment.     It  was  found  in  experiments  on 

^  Moniteur  des  Hdpit. 
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animals  that  the  tube  caused  ulcerations,  and  as  it  did  not  produce  the 
uniform  relief  which  follows  tracheotomy,  and  was  discountenanced  by 
Trousseau,  Barthez,  and  others,  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  abandoned 
as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy  even  by  those  who  at  first  wannly  advo- 
cated it.  Recently  Dr.  0.  Dwyer,  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asy- 
lum, has  devised  a  tube  of  about  the  same  length,  but  differing  from 
that  of  Bouchut,  in  having  a  greater  antero-posterior  than  laterd 
diameter,  and  therefore  conforming  to  the  shape  of  the  laryngeal  aper- 
ture. The  left  index  finger,  guarded  by  a  broad  metallic  ring,  is  car- 
ried far  back  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient  so  as  to  depress  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  raise  and  fix  the  epiglottis,  and  the  tube  is  introduced 
by  a  curved  handle,  attached  to  its  inner  surface ;  the  handle  is  de- 
tached by  a  spring.  The  tube  can  be  readily  removed  by  attaching  the 
handle  to  the  same  fastening  on  its  inner  surface.  Tubing  as  thus  em- 
ployed usually  relieves  luryngejil  stenosis,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
instrument  of  Dr.  0.  Dwyer,  although  employed  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  instances,  haa  produced  ulceration  or  other  injury  of  the  larynx. 

Case. — On  May  21,  1884,  during  my  terra  of  service  in  the  New  York 

Foundling  Asylum,  Florence ,  3}  years,  was  admitted  at  tiie  time 

of  my  visit,  suffering  from  extreme  dyspnoea.  The  symptoms  of  acute 
laryngeal  stenosis  were  so  pronounced,  such  as  great  depre:?sion  at  the 
summit  and  base  of  the  chest  on  inspiration,  restlessness,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  anguish  in  the  features  from  want  of  air,  that  the  child  apparently 
could  not  live  more  than  two  or  three  hours  without  relief.  The  fauces 
were  somewhat  hyperaemic,  but  without  pseudo-membrane.  The  tube  was 
applied  by  Dr.  O.  Dwyer,  with  immediate  relief  of  the  dyspnoea,  an<l  the 
expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  muco-pus.  Liouid  food  was  readily 
swallowed  when  the  tube  was  present,  but  occasionally  some  of  it  entered 
the  air-passages,  provoking  a  cough.  Three  hours  atler  the  insertion  of 
the  tube  the  axillary  temperature  was  102^.  22d.  Breathing  still  eagy; 
axillary  temp.  103° ;  pulse  130.  23d.  The  tube  has  given  complete  relief; 
a  small  pseudo-membrane  exists  on  each  side  between  the  uvula  and  ton- 
sils. 28th.  The  tube  was  expectorated  to-day,  and  as  the  respiration 
remained  normal  without  the  tube,  it  was  not  replaced.  30th.  Temp. 
99f^ ;  pulse  136,  at  times  as  low  as  80;  has  a  loose  cough.  When  the 
tube  was  worn  and  inmiediately  afterwards  she  expres-ed  her  wants  in  a 
feeble  whisper,  which  could  be  understood  even  when  the  vocal  cords 
were  covered  by  the  tube.  The  voice  gradually  returned  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  tube,  and  no  further  treatment  was  required.  The  suffering 
of  the  patient  was  quickly  relieved,  and  her  life  apparently  saved  by 
tubage. 

The  tube  when  in  situ  does  not  produce  a  cough,  or  apparently  ^ny 
unpleasant  sensation  in  the  larynx.  Tubage  would  in  my  opinion 
come  into  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  pseudo-membrane  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases 
extends  beyond  the  larynx,  and  the  tube  fails  to  relieve  tracheal  and 
bronchial  obstruction.  Since  tracheotomy  gives  equally  prompt  relief 
to  the  dyspnoea,  and  in  a  larger  number  of  cases,  and  enables  us  to 
remove  the  obstruction  from  the  trachea,  and  to  a  certain  extent  fi-om 
the  bronchial  tubes  through  the  artificial  opening,  the  almost  universd 
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opinion  in  both  continents  that  it  is  preferable  to  tubage  or  any  other 
surgical  measure,  has  a  valid  foundation.  Usually  it  is  best  not  to  defer 
tracheotomy,  in  order  to  make  the  uncertain  trial  of  tubage,  when  the 
symptoms  are  so  urgent  that  surgical  measures  are  required. 

Tracheotomy. — Since  diphtheria  has  spread  so  widely,  tracheotomy 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  surgery.  Properly 
performed,  and  at  the  proper  time  with  judicious  after-treatment,  it 
rescues  many  children  from  a  most  painful  death.  The  details  of  this 
operation  are  given  in  surgical  treatises,  but  some  general  remarks  re- 
lating to  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  here. 

Sanne  says  that  the  operator  should  have  three  assistants,  at  least 
one  of  them  a  physician.  One  should  administer  chloroform,  one  use 
the  sponge,  and  the  third,  a  physician,  should  be  ready  to  assist  in 
handing  instruments,  ligating  vessels,  etc.  The  operation  is  simple  and 
dev'oid  of  danger,  or  difficult  and  dangerous,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  danger,  other  things  being  equal. 
The  greatest  difficulty  and  risk  attend  tracheotomy  in  fleshy  infants  with 
thick  and  short  necks,  and  in  patients  who  have  extreme  dyspnoea,  and 
are  nearly  moribund,  so  that  the  operator  is  impelled  to  hurry  in  the 
operation  through  fear  that  death  will  occur  before  the  trachea  is  opened. 
The  operator  should  have  time  for  slow  and  cautious  dissection,  that  he 
may  avoid  wounding  vessels  and  other  important  parts. 

The  patient  to  be  operated  on  should  be  placed  on  his  back  on  a  table 
covered  by  a  blanket,  and  a  bottle  or  block  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  placed  under  his  neck,  so  that  the  head  is  thrown  tack  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  rendered 
prominent.  Chloroform  is  then  administered.  An  incision  should  be 
made  through  the  skin  in  the  median  line  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
in  length,  according  to  the  age,  and  extending  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  sternum.  Through  the  connective  tissue  to  the  trachea  the  dissec- 
tion should  be  slowly  and  cautiously  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
the  scissors,  and  the  blunt  hooks  which  are  used  to  tear  the  connective 
tissue  and  draw  aside  vessels.  The  tip  of  the  finger  occasionally  pressed 
upon  the  trachea  aids  in  determining  its  location,  and  serves  to  guide 
the  dissection,  which  should  always  be  in  the  median  line.  Little  cut- 
ting is  required  after  the  skin  has  been  divided,  but  when  fibres  of  con- 
nective tissue  resist  the  blunt  hooks,  they  should  be  cut  either  by  thr 
point  of  the  knife  or  the  scissora.  A  grooved  director  is  also  useful  in 
the  dissection,  since  by  it  the  operator  is  enabled  to  raise  and  tear  re- 
sisting fibres,  or  detach  them  from  parts  underneath,  so  that  they  can 
be  more  readily  divided. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  the  high,  others  the  low  operation.  In  the 
high  operation  the  trachea  is  found  nearer  the  surface,  and  the  vessels 
in  the  way  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  low  operation.  In  the  opera- 
tion, however,  the  trachea  is  usually  opened  at  that  point,  whether  high 
or  low,  which  is  most  readily  reached  and  laid  bare.  When  this  tube 
is  exposed  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  through  its  anterior  wall  suffi- 
ciently long  to  allow  the  canula  to  be  inserted.  It  facilitates  openin|5 
the  trachea  if  it  be  held  by  a  tenaculum  constructed  for  the  purpose  with 
the  hook  bent  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  with  the  handle.     The  length 
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of  the  incision  through  the  trachea  should  bo  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch.  The  canula  should  not  be  immediately  introduced,  but  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  cough  by  inserting  a  pigeon's  quill  down  the  trachea 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  ^lood,  muco-pus,  and  shreds  of  fibrin,  if  any 
be  present,  are  expelled  through  the  opening  by  the  cough  which  the 
quill  produces.  The  canula  is  now  intro<luced  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  the  tracheal  dilator.  The  one  which  is  in  common  use  is  that  devised 
by  Trousseau,  with  some  subsequent  improvements.  It  consists  of  two 
concentric  cylinders,  the  external  fenestrated,  and  the  disk  or  plate 
which  supports  the  tubes  is  movable  upon  them. 

The  result  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  subsequent  treatment 
The  common  result  is  immediate  relief  to  the  dyspnoea,  but  unfortu- 
nately in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  temperature  rises  about  the 
third  day  after  the  operation,  and  pseudo-membranes  begin  to  form  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  in  some  instances  broncho-pneumonia  results. 
Surgeons  have  endeavored  to  prevent  the  formation  of  membranes  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  after  tracheotomy  by  allowing  lime-water  to  trickle 
through  the  aperture  into  the  tubes.  Perhaps  some  other  solvent  of 
pseudo-membranes,  as  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  trypsine,  might  be  prefer- 
able for  this  purpose.  No  surgical  operation  more  imperatively  re(|uires 
intelligent  and  attentive  after-nursing  than  tracheotomy,  since  the  canula 
needs  to  be  frequently  removed  and  cleaned  whenever  obstructed  by  muco- 
pus.  The  febrile  movement  alluded  to  above  as  indicating  the  extension 
of  the  inflammation  downwards  in  the  tubes  may  be  in  a  measure  relieved 
by  the  application  around  the  chest  of  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  muslin 
wrung  out  of  cool  water  and  covered  by  oil  silk.  No  certain  time  can  be 
foretold  for  the  removal  of  the  canula  if  the  patient  live.  If  on  withdraw- 
ing the  inner  tube  and  applying  the  finger  over  the  end  of  the  remaining 
canula,  the  patient  breathe  easily  through  fenestra,  the  laryngeal  stenosis 
has  probably  so  far  abated  that  the  tube  can  be  safely  removed. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  instruments  in  the  tracheotomy 
case  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Fred. 
Lange.    All  of  them  have  small  handles  like  those  of  dental  instruments. 

1.  a,  A  scalpel,  with  cutting  edge  convex,  the  blade  1}  inches  in 
length,  and  its  greatest  width  |  inch.  This  scalpel  is  employed  in 
dividing  the  skin  and  in  the  subsequent  dissection,  b.  A  scalpel  of 
same  length,  but  with  narrower  blade  and  straight  cutting  edge,  used 
for  opening  the  trachea. 

2.  Two  blunt  hooks,  with  the  hook  straight,  J  inch  in  length,  extend- 
ing at  a  right  angle  from  the  handle,  having  a  diameter  scarcely  larger 
than  a  carpet  needle.  The  end  of  the  hook  is  slightly  bulbous.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  dissection  is  performed  by  the  blunt  hooks 
which  are  used  in  tearing  the  connective  tissue. 

3.  Three  artery  clamps,  by  which  bleeding  vessels  or  oozing  surCw^ 
are  seized,  and  the  instruments  with  their  points  attached  to  the  bleed- 
ing surfaces  are  dropped  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck.  They  thus  aid  in 
drawing  open  the  wound. 

4.  Tenacula.  Two  with  hooks  in  line  with  the  handle;  two  others 
with  hooks  at  right  angle  to  the  handle ;  the  diameter  of  the  curves  in 
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the  hooks  J  inch.     Those  wich  hooks  at  right  angles  are  employed  for 
transfixing  and  holding  the  trachea  when  it  is  to  be  opened. 

5.  Two  grooved  directors,  one  with  the  end  smaller  and  more  pointed 
than  that  of  the  other. 

6.  A  common  artery  forceps,  also  forceps  with  fine  teeth. 

7.  The  spring  hook  of  the  oculist,  employed  by  him  in  separating 
the  eyelids ;  it  holds  apart  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

8.  The  tracheotomy  tube  consisting  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  de- 
scribed above. 

9.  Pigeon's  quills ;  these  are  important  for  removing  muco-pus  and 
fibrinous  shreds  from  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  An  instance 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  the  physician  who  assumed  charge 
of  the  case  after  the  operation  attempted  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  small 
piece  of  sponge  held  by  forceps ;  he  unfortunately  loosened  his  hold, 
and  the  sponge  drawn  in  with  the  breath  produced  immediate  death  by 
suffocation.     This  would  not  have  happened  with  the  pigeon's  quill. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  and  the  canula  introduced,  iodoform 
should  be  dusted  upon  the  wound,  and  two  thicknesses  of  linen  soaked 
with  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  one  part  to  two  thousand, 
notched  so  as  to  surround  the  canula  and  pass  under  its  plates,  should 
be  applied  over  the  wound,  and  every  hour  moistened  with  the  bichloride 
solution.  With  such  treatment  the  wound  preserves  a  healthy  appear- 
ance and  heals  readily. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchitis,  is  probably  the 
most  frequent  disease  of  early  life.  It  is  usually  associated  with  more 
or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  larynx, 
and  trachea.  We  designate  the  disease  coryza,  laryngitis,  or  bronchitis, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  inflammation  predominates.  Sometimes 
bronchitis  occurs  with  but  slight  inflammation  elsewhere,  and  often  the 
coryza  and  laryngitis  abate  while  the  bronchitis  is  still  active. 

Bronchitis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease.  The 
secondary  form  is  common  in  connection  with  measles,  hooping-cough, 
pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  remit- 
tent and  continued  fevers.  Bronchitis  is  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic, 
and  according  to  its  extent  it  is  mild  or  severe.  If  the  smallest  bron- 
chial tubes  are  involved,  the  inflammation  is  designated  capillary  bron- 
chitis, a  term  not  well  chosen,  but  which  is  conveniently  employed 
in  a  description  of  the  malady.  Bronchitis  is  commonly  bilateral, 
affecting  the  tubes  on  the  two  sides  with  about  equal  intensity.    When 
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due  to  tubercles,  or  to  pneumonia,  it  is  oft^n  unilateral,  being  confined 
to  those  tubes  or  nearly  to  those  which  are  surrounded  by  tubercular 
or  inflammatory  product. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  secondary  bronchitis  are  obviously  the  dis- 
eases in  connection  with  which  it  occurs.  The  cause  of  primary  bron- 
chitis is  the  same  as  that  of  simple  acute  laryngitis  or  coryza,  namely, 
sudden  change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold,  exposure  to  currents 
of  air,  the  practice  of  sending  children  without  suflScient  clothing  from 
heated  rooms  into  the  open  air,  the  throwing  off  of  bedclothes  at  night, 
etc.  Dentition  is  also  an  occasional  cause,  since  some  children  have 
attacks  which  coincide  with  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  cough  of 
dentition  is  usually  purely  a  nervous  affection  ;  but  in  other  instances  it 
is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  mucous  secretion,  and  is  evidently  de- 
pendent on  a  mild  catarrh. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  most  common  form  of  bronchitis 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes  only  are  affected.  They  are  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation  in  most  of  those  cases  which  are  designated  "colds"  by 
families,  and  which  are  often  treated  without  the  aid  of  the  physician. 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  presents  the  ordinary  ana- 
tomical characters  of  mucous  inflammations.  It  is  reddened  uniformly 
or  in  patches  intensely,  or  in  that  milder  degree  known  as  arborescence, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation. 

The  secretion  of  the  muciparous  follicles  is  at  first  arrested,  and  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  is  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the 
secretory  function  is  reestablished,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  thin 
and  transparent  mucus.  A  day  or  two  later,  the  secretion  becomes 
thicker,  consisting  of  mucus  and  pus.  Mixed  with  these  substances  are 
epithelial  cells,  which  are  exfoliated  in  abundance  from  the  inflamed 
surface.  At  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened 
and  more  or  less  softened.  If  the  inflammation  be  severe,  the  vessels 
of  the  submucous  connective  tissue  are  also  injected. 

Usually,  in  about  a  week  in  the  young  child,  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks  in  older  children,  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate.  Gradually 
the  inflamed  membrane  returns  to  its  normal  consistence,  thickness,  and 
vascularity,  and  with  this  return  to  the  healthy  state  the  muco-punilent 
secretion  abates. 

In  this,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most  common  form  of  bronchitis, 
there  is  no  ulceration,  and  rarely  any  pseudo-membranous  formation,  if 
the  disease  be  idiopathic.  Pseudo-membranous  bronchitis  is  not  unusual 
as  an  accompaniment  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngo-tracheitis. 

Were  bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  simple  affection,  but  unfortunately  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend 
downward.  Commencing  in  the  larger,  it  gradually  invades  the  smaller 
tubes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  extension  of  erysipelas  upon  the  skin. 
More  rarely  the  inflammation  commences  simultaneously  in  the  larger 
and  smaller  tubes.  Now  the  gravity  of  bronchitis  is  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  its  extension  downward.  It  may  stop  at  any  point  in  its 
progress,  but  if  it  reach  the  smaller  tubes  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
affections  of  early  life. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  minute  tubes,  those  next  to  the  air- 
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cells,  19  delicate,  with  but  little  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  it  fre- 
quently, at  post-mortem  examinations,  does  not  present  to  the  eye  those 
distinct  inflammatory  changes  which  are  observed  in  tubes  of  large 
diameter.  It  is  sometimes  not  notably  thickened,  nor  its  vascularity 
much  increased,  even  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  symptoms 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  active  phlegmasia.  As  we  pass  from  these  minute 
tubes  to  those  of  larger  calibre,  the  inflammatory  lesions  become  more  dis- 
tinct. The  inflammation  produces  minute  and  abundant  points  of  redness 
and  the  membrane  is  evidently  thickened ;  often  it  is  rough  or  granular. 

The  minute  bronchial  tubes  are  very  small,  especially  under  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  since  in  capillary  bronchitis  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  inflamed,  the  source  of  the  danger  is  apparent.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  patient  with  capillary  bronchitis  can,  by  the  effort  of 
coughing,  free  the  tubes  from  the  secretions  which  are  constantly  col- 
lecting in  them.  In  weakly  children,  under  the  age  of  two  years,  ex- 
pectoration is  most  difficult,  and  hence  the  great  and  increasing  dyspnoea 
from  which  such  patients  suffer. 

In  severe  and  unfavorable  cases  of  bronchitis,  which  are  chiefly  those 
in  which  the  small  as  well  as  large  tubes  are  inflamed,  the  following  ana- 
tomical changes  commonly  occur :  The  muco-purulent  secretion,  which 
is  tenacious,  collects  more  rapidly  in  the  smaller  tubes  than  it  is  expecto- 
rated by  the  child,  whose  strength  begins  to  be  exhausted.  The  accu- 
mulation of  the  secretion  is  chiefly  in  the  tubes  which  lie  in  the  posterior 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  lung.  As  the  obstruction  from  the  muco- 
pus  increases  in  these  tubes,  less  and  less  air  passes  through  them  into 
the  alveoli  with  which  they  communicate,  while  the  quantity  of  air  which 
passes  through  the  unobstructed  tubes  into  the  anterior  and  superior 
portions  of  the  lung  is  proportionately  increased.  The  effect,  as  regards 
the  state  of  the  lung,  is  obvious.  In  cases  having  a  fatal  issue,  and  in 
which  we  are  therefore  able  to  inspect  the  lesions,  we  find  that  the  lower 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  organ,  from  which  air  was  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  excluded,  have  a  diminished  crepitation,  that  they  lie  a  little 
below  the  general  level,  or  that  certain  lobules  do,  and  that  they  present 
a  congested  appearance,  for  while  they  contain  too  little  air  they  have 
an  excess  of  blood.  We  shall  also  find  that  the  upper  and  anterior  parts 
of  the  organ,  perhaps  the  entire  upper  lobe,  contain  more  than  the 
normal  quantity  of  air,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  general  level.  There  is 
distention  of  the  alveoli  in  these  parts,  so  that  they  are  probably  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  may  appear  to  be  emphysematous,  but  this  is  a 
state  distinct  from  emphysema.  It  is  merely  an  inflation  of  the  alveoli 
to  nearly  their  full  capacity. 

Here  and  there  in  the  portion  of  lung  in  which  the  inflation  has  been 
incomplete,  lobules  may  be  observed  which  are  entirely  collapsed,  having 
a  dusky  red  color  and  no  crepitation ;  while  in  other  parts,  if  the  bron- 
chitis nave  continued  some  days,  there  may  be  nodules  of  pneumonia. 
The  incised  surface  of  those  portions  of  the  lung  to  which  the  access  of 
air  has  been  prevented,  whether  they  are  collapsed  fully,  or  partially  or 
not,  has  a  reddish  color  from  congestion,  and  is  moist  from  serum  and 
blood.  On  compressing  the  lung,  the  muco-purulent  secretion  appears 
upon  the  surface  in  points,  having  escaped  from  the  divided  ends  of  the 
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tubes.     For  other  facts  relating  to  atelectasis,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapter  in  which  this  malady  is  described. 

Exceptionally  even  when  not  accompanied  by  laryngeal  croup,  fibrin- 
ous exudation  occurs  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  forming  a  delicate  film, 
here  and  there,  and  readily  detached  from  the  surface  underneath,  while 
in  rare  instances  it  occurs  as  a  firm  and  continuous  membrane,  forming 
a  mould  of  the  tubes,  increasing  greatly  the  dyspnoea,  and  constituting  a 
true  bronchial  croup.  If  the  patient  with  severe  bronchitis  survive,  the 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membi-ane  soon  begins  to  abate.  The  tubes 
which  have  been  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  alveoli  which  have  been 
secondarily  involved,  may  return  to  their  normal  state  almost  immedi- 
ately; but  in  other  instances  such  anatomical  changes  occur  in  them, 
even  when  there  is  no  pneumonia,  nor  atelectasis,  that  full  restoration 
to  their  normal  state  is  necessarily  somewhat  slow.  When  the  function 
of  a  lobule  ceases,  as  it  does  when  the  tube  leading  to  it  is  obstructed, 
not  only  hypememia  occurs  with  or  without  collapse,  as  already  stated, 
but  its  cells  and  nuclei,  and  perhaps  other  parts,  begin  to  undergo  fatty 
degeneration.  These  elements  become  granular,  somewhat  enlarged 
and  opaque,  and  here  and  there  mixed  with  them  are  other  large  cells 
filled  with  oil-globules.  These  are  the  compound  granular  cells  of  path- 
ologists, and,  occurring  in  this  situation,  are  produced  by  metamorphoses 
of  the  epithelial  cells.  They  are  epithelial  cells  which  have  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  others  in  fatty  degeneration,  having  reached  that 
stage  of  it  which  immediately  precedes  liquefaction.  We  often  with  the 
microscope  observe  not  only  these  corpuscles,  but  their  fragments  as 
they  are  dissolving. 

Minute  abscesses,  usually  directly  under  the  pleura,  have  occasionally 
been  observed  at  the  autopsies  of  those  who  have  recently  had  general 
bronchitis,  and  pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  produced.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  evidently  connected  with 
the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  quantity  of  pus  contained  in  each 
is  not  usually  more  than  one  or  two  drops.  The  most  reasonable  view 
of  their  causation  is  that  they  are  produced  in  the  terminal  tubes  where 
the  mucus  and  pus  collect.  The  pus  acts  as  an  irritant  and  causes  in- 
flammation, and  the  inflammation  increases  the  quantity  of  pus.  The 
walls  of  the  tube  which  is  now  the  seat  of  an  abscess  are  destroyed  by 
ulceration,  and  probably,  also,  some  of  the  contiguous  air-cells.  The 
little  cavity  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane,  the  same  in 
character,  though  less  thick  and  firm,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  walls 
of  larger  abscesses.  The  pus  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  this 
liquid,  or  it  may  be  tinged  by  the  presence  of  blood-cells,  or  again  it 
may  be  thick  from  partial  absorption  of  the  liquor  puris  so  as  to  resemble 
softened  tubercle. 

The  abscess  is  ordinarily  located  in  the  centre  of  a  collapsed  lobnle. 
In  certain  cases  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  produce 
circumscribed  pleurisy,  with  adhesion  of  the  costal  and  visceral  pleura. 
At  the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  on  separating  the  adhesions  and  attempt- 
ing insufllation,  the  air  passes  through  the  aperture,  so  that  the  lung 
on  that  side  cannot  be  inflated  unless  the  aperture  be  closed.    Occa- 
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sionallj  pneumothorax  results  from  opening  of  the  abscess  into  the 
pleural  cavity. 

In  severe  protracted  bronchitis  dilatation  of  certain  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  sometimes  results.  The  alveoli  in  the  upper  lobes  may  also  be 
distended  beyond  their  physiological  capacity,  so  as  to  produce  emphy- 
sema, but,  as  we  have  stated  above,  their  maximum  distention  within 
physiological  limits  must  not  be  mistaken  for  emphysema.  Emphysema 
in  the  upper  lobes  is  common  in  feeble  young  children,  with  relaxed  and 
weakened  tissues,  occurring  even  without  any  severe  disease  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs.  It  may  be  vesicular  or  interstitial.  If  it  be  inter- 
stitial the  sacs  of  air  often  attain  considerable  size,  lying  as  wedges 
between  the  alveoli,  or  like  little  bladders  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  emphysema  occurs  in  severe  bron- 
chitis, since  the  air  partly  arrested  in  the  tubes  leading  to  the  lower 
lobes  enters  the  upper  lobes  in  increased  volume  and  force. 

Symptoms. — It  is  evident,  from  the  description  which  has  been  given 
of  the  anatomical  characters  of  bronchitis,  that  its  symptoms  vary  greatly 
in  severity  in  different  patients.  It  usually  commences  with  more  or 
less  coryza.  The  symptoms  are  headache,  flushed  face,  elevation  of 
temperature,  acceleration  and  fulness  of  pulse.  In  the  mildest  cases 
these  symptoms  are  scarcely  appreciable.  The  child  is  observed  to 
sneeze  and  have  some  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  occasional  mild,  almost  painless,  cough,  which  declines  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  The  respiration  and  pulse  are  scarcely  acceler- 
ated, and  the  appetite  is  but  slightly  impaired.  There  may  be  a  little 
fretfulness,  but  the  child  is  not  confined  to  his  bed  or  room,  and  usually 
amuses  himself  with  his  playthings.  Auscultation  in  these  mild  cases 
reveals  coarse  mucous  rSles  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  while  the 
smaller  tubes  are  free  from  mucus.  Sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  are  also 
observed,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  bronchitis,  at  which 
time  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  suppressed  or  scanty.  The  cough  in  the 
commencement  is  for  the  same  reason  dry.  It  becomes  looser  by  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  sputum  consisting  of  frothy  mucus,  with  the 
admixture  of  pus  and  epithelial  cells.  The  pus  becomes  more  abundant 
as  the  disease  continues.  Expectoration  from  the  mouth  docs  not 
usually  occur  till  after  the  age  of  four  or  five  years ;  under  this  age  the 
sputum  is  ordinarily  swallowed. 

The  mild  form  of  bronchitis  described  above,  that  in  which  only  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  are  affected,  is  common  to  all  periods  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  but  a  severer  grade  of  the  disease  is  also  of  common 
occurrence,  exclusive  of  those  cases  in  which  the  minute  branches  of 
the  bronchial  tree  are  affected.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there 
is  a  tendency  in  bronchial  inflammation  to  extend  downward,  and 
symptoms  are  proportionate  in  gravity  to  the  degree  of  this  extension. 
In  severe  bronchitis  the  pulse  rises  to  120  or  130  per  minute,  and  the 
respiration  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  accelerated.  The  cough  is 
frequent  and  painful,  the  pain  being  referred  to  the  sternum,  and  often 
there  is  a  steady  dull  pain  in  this  region.  The  face  is  flushed  and  indi 
cative  of  suffering,  the  temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  and  the 
appetite  is  greatly  impaired  or  lost.     There  is  frequently  an  exa^erba- 
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tion  of  symptoms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Depression  of  the  infra- 
mammary  region  during  inspiration,  and  dilatation  of  the  alae  nasi 
accompany  grave  attacks  of  the  inflammation. 

Auscultation  in  severe  bronchitis  reveals  the  presence  of  rdles  in  all 
parts  of  the  chest,  sibilant  and  sonorous  sparingly,  coarse  mucous  and 
subcrepitant  more  abundantly. 

General  bronchitis  or  suffocative  catarrh,  the  most  dangerous  fonn  of 
this  inflammation,  is  less  frequent  than  bronchitis  which  is  limited  to 
the  larger  tubes,  or  to  the  larger  tubes  and  those  of  medium  size.  It 
may  commence  quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily  it  results  from  the  milder 
form  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  at  first  are  such  as  occur  in  the 
common  form  of  bronchial  inflammation,  but  instead  of  abating  or 
remaining  stationary,  they  gradually  increase  in  severity  till,  suddenly, 
marked  dyspnoea  supervenes.  The  inflammation  has  now  reached  the 
minute  tubes,  and  what  promised  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  bronchitis 
becomes  one  of  great  severity  and  danger. 

The  respiration  in  severe  bronchitis  is  short  and  hurried.  Sixty  to 
eighty  inspirations  per  minute  are  not  infrequent,  while  the  pulse  also 
is  greatly  accelerated,  attaining  as  high  a  number  as  140  to  IGO  or 
180  beats  per  minute.  The  cough  is  frequent,  and  the  sputum,  which 
collects  in  abundance,  is  expectorated  with  diflSculty.  If  expectorated 
so  as  to  be  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  frothy  mucus  with 
epithelial  cells.  After  a  few  days,  if  the  patient  live,  it  becomes  more 
purulent.  Sometimes,  as  in  bronchitis  of  the  adult,  streaks  of  blood 
appear  upon  the  mucus.  In  the  first  days  of  severe  acute  bronchitis, 
the  temperature  is  considerably  elevated,  the  face  flushed  and  breathing 
oppressed.  The  patient  is  restless,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to 
another,  seeking  in  vain  for  relief.  The  digestive  function  is  impaired, 
as  in  all  severe  inflammations  ;  the  tongue  is  moist  and  covered  with  a 
light  fur;  the  appetite  is  nearly  or  quite  lost.  The  infant  takes  the 
breast  with  difficulty,  frequently  relinquishing  it  on  account  of  the 
dyspnoea;  older  children  take  no  solid  food  in  consequence  of  the 
anorexia  and  the  dyspnoea,  and  even  drinks  are  swallowed  hastily  and 
apparently  without  relish,  since  deglutition  interferes  with  respiration. 
On  auscultation,  in  bronchitis  of  the  minute  tubes,  sibilant,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  subcrepitant,  rales  are  observed  in  every  part  of  the  chest. 
Percussion  obtains  a  good  resonance,  unless  the  substance  of  the  lung 
have  become  involved.  As  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination, 
the  pulse  becomes  greatly  accelerated,  the  respiration  is  also  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  frequent  and  panting, *the  inspiration  being  accompa- 
nied by  marked  inframammary  depression  and  dilatation  of  the  alae 
nasi.  The  face  becomes  pallid,  the  prolabia  livid,  and  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  livid  and  cool.  The  mucus  and  pus  accumulating  in  the  air- 
passages,  increase  more  and  more  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air, 
and,  finally,  death  occurs  from  apnoea.  The  nursing  infant  usually 
ceases  to  nurse  for  several  hours  before  death,  and  a  state  of  stupor 
commonly  precedes  the  fatal  event,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood.  In  young  infants,  especially  those  under  the  age  of 
six  months,  not  only  in  bronchitis  of  the  minute  tubes,  but  in  severe 
ordinary  bronchitis,  I  have  oflcn  observed,  toward  the  close  of  life, 
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intermission  in  the  respiration.  It  occurs  after  every  six  or  eight  or 
ten  respirations,  and  equals  in  duration  the  time  occupied  in,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  respiratory  movements.  It  is,  therefore,  an  unfavorable 
prognostic  sign,  but  some  in  whom  it  occurs  recover  by  stimulation. 

The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation.  In  the  mildest  form,  the  patient  is  convalescent  after 
three  or  four  days,  and,  in  severer  forms  that  terminate  favorably,  the 
disease  begins,  ordinarily,  tp  decline  by  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in 
the  second.  The  progress  of  bronchitis  is  somewhat  more  rapid  in 
young  children  than  in  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  When  conva- 
lescence is  fully  established,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cough  to  continue 
three  or  four  weeks,  though  gradually  declining.  It  is  loose  and  pain- 
less, and  is  scarcely  regarded  by  the  patient. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  in  severe 
general  bronchitis.  The  younger  the  infant,  with  the  same  extent  and 
intensity  of  inflammation,  of  course  the  sooner  the  fatal  result.  The 
ordinary  duration  of  fatal  bronchitis  is  from  six  or  eight  days.  If  the 
patient  pass  beyond  the  tenth  day,  decline  of  the  inflammation  may  be 
confidently  expected,  and  recovery,  unless  there  be  a  complication. 

Occasionally  bronchitis  becomes  chronic,  lasting  several  months  before 
it  entirely  ceases.  The  chronie  form  may  result  from  mild,  as  well  as 
severe,  bronchitis.  The  acute  fever  and  accelerated  respiration  which 
characterize  the  acute  afiection  abate,  and  the  general  health  is  nearly 
or  quite  restored;  but  an  occasional  cough  continues,  and  the  respira- 
tion is  often  audible,  from  the  mucus  which  collects  in  the  tubes,  or 
from  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  mod- 
erate febrile  movement,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On 
auscultation,  coarse  mucous,  with  perhaps  sibilant  and  sonorous,  rales 
are  observed  in  the  chest. 

There  is  great  liability  in  chronic  bronchitis  to  exacerbations.  The 
disease  often  seems  to  be  abating,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its  speedy 
cure,  when  all  the  symptoms  are  intensified.  The  exacerbations  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  surface,  when  it  has  been  a  considerable 
time  inflamed,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  impression  of  cold.  Even  when 
the  disease  is  entirely  relieved,  it  is  very  liable  to  return  by  exposure  to 
currents  of  air  or  changes  of  temperature.  Chronic  bronchitis  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when,  the 
weather  is  changeable,  and  is  most  intractable  in  these  periods  of  the 
year.  Many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  associated  with  dilatation 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  or  with  emphysema.  The  general  health  in  this 
form  of  bronchitis,  when  not  dependent  on  a  tubercular  deposit,  ordi- 
narily remains  good.  Tubercular  bronchitis,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
grave  disease,  does  not  require  separate  consideration.  It  is  attended 
with  emaciation,  and  is  obstinate  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  primary 
affection.  It  is  due  to  the  irritating  effect  of  tubercular  matter  lying 
against  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchitis  can  ordinarily  be  diagnosticated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  respiration  and  cough.  The  absence  of  hoai*seness,  stridu- 
lus inspiration,  and  croupy  cough,  excludes  laryngitis ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  expiratory  moan  and  of  the  stitch-like  pain  on  coughing,  which 
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characterize  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  excludes  those  diseases.  Accurate 
diagnosis,  however,  can  be  most  readily  made  by  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation. Examination  of  the  chest  enables  us  to  state  with  positiveness, 
not  only  the  nature,  but  the  extent  of  the  affection.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion be  confined  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  coarse  rales  are  discovered 
in  them,  while  finer  mucous  rSles  are  absent.  If  the  bronchitis  be  in 
the  minute  tubes,  subcrepitant  rales  are  discovered  in  them.  Percus- 
sion gives  clear  resonance  on  both  sides,  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  collapse  or  pneumonia  has  supervened. 

Prognosis. — Bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  or  to 
these  and  those  of  medium  size,  terminates  favorably  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases.  Occasionally,  severe  inflammation,  not  extending  to  the  smaller 
tubes,  proves  fatal  in  young  infants,  or  those  of  feeble  constitution. 
Bronchitis  extending  to  the  minute  tubes,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
ease of  great  danger.  It  may  be  fatal  at  any  period  of  childhood,  but 
the  younger  and  more  feeble  the  patient,  the  greater  the  liability  to  a 
fatal  result.  Under  the  age  of  one  year,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  of  early  life. 

The  prognosis,  in  the  commencement  of  all  cases  of  bronchitis  of 
average  severity  in  the  young  child,  should  be  guarded  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  extend,  as  has  been  already  stated  in 
the  preceding  pages.  After  five  or  six  days  extension  ceases,  and  if 
during  that  time  no  increase  in  the  severity  of  symptoms  occurs,  the 
prognosis  is  favorable.  Signs  which  indicate  an  unfavorable  result  are 
increasing  frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration,  difficult  and  scanty  ex- 
pectoration, restlessness,  a  countenance  expressive  of  suffering,  and  a 
progressively  greater  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as 
determined  by  auscultation.  Pallor  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  extrem- 
ities, lividity  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  drowsi- 
ness, diminution  of  cough,  while  the  mucus  and  pus  accumulate  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and,  in  young  children,  intermissions  in  the  respiration, 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  death.  Cases  may,  however,  recover  by 
proper  treatment,  although  the  symptoms  are  most  unfavorable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  favorable  prognostic  signs  of  bron- 
chitis. This  disease,  when  fully  established,  continues  a  certain  number 
of  days,  whatever  remedial  measures  are  employed,  and,  if  the  symp- 
toms do  not  increase  in  severity  during  the  first  five  or  six  days,  a  favor- 
able result  is  highly  probable.  The  prognosis  in  chronic  bronchitis  is 
ordinarily  favorable,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  provided  that  no  ema- 
ciation occur.  If  there  be  emaciation,  the  bronchitis  may  be  due  to 
tubercles  in  the  bronchial  glands  or  lungs,  and,  of  course,  the  prognosis 
is  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — ^Bronchitis  may  be  rendered  much  milder,  and  perhaps 
prevented  by  an  emetic,  employed  in  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  bath.  The  physician  is  not,  how- 
ever, oidinarily  called  sufficiently  early  to  render  this  treatment  effectual. 

Mild  Bronchitis. — In  mild  bronchitis  the  inflammation  is  limited 
to  the  larger  tubes,  or  to  these,  and  those  of  medium  size.  Simple, 
soothing,  expectorant,  and  laxative  remedies  are  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  the  disease.     Mild  counter-irritation  may  be  pro- 
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daced  by  camphorated  oil  or  the  occasional  application  of  a  weak  sina- 
pism, and  one  of  the  following  mixtures  may  be  given.  The  late  Dr. 
James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his  letters  to  a  young  physician,  writes  of 
the  treatment:  ''  For  young  children  I  employ  the  following:  Take  of 
either  almond  or  olive  oil,  of  syrup  of  squills,  of  any  agreeable  syrup, 
and  of  mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  equal  parts,  and  mix  them.  Of  this 
mixture  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  to  a  child  at  two  years  of  age;  a 
little  less  if  younger,  and  increased  if  older,  so  as  to  double  the  dose  to 
one  in  the  sixth  year.  This  may  be  given  from  three  to  six  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  a  little  opiate  must  be  added  at 
night  to  appease  the  urgent  cough."  Another  good  medicine  is  the 
mistura  glycyrrhizae  composita,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  which  should  be 
given  every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  three  years,  and  one  teaspoonful  to 
one  of  six  years.  The  syrupus  ipecacuanhae  compositus  of  the  French 
pharmaeopoiia,  the  contre  dS  la  touxy  consisting  of  ipecacuanha,  senna, 
thyme,  poppy,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  orange  flower  water,  wine,  water, 
and  sugar,  being  soothing  and  slightly  laxative,  is  also  an  useful  remedy. 
These  cases  also  do  well  with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  and  confinement 
in  a  warm  room. 

Bronchitis  AFFEcriNa  the  Medium  Size  or  Smallest  Tubes. — 
The  use  of  leeches  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bronchitis,  not  only  in  infancy,  but  at  all  ages.  The  applica- 
tion of  dry  cups  over  the  sternum  is  recommended  by  some  judicious 
physicians  as  a  proper  remedy  for  bronchitis  in  infancy  as  well  as  child- 
hood, and  the  use  of  the  wet  cup  is  even  advocated  for  robust  infants  in 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammation ;  but  the  beneficial  effects  of  its 
use  can  be  obtained  by  other  measures  which  preserve  the  strength,  and 
are  therefore  preferable. 

Local  treatment  applied  to  the  chest  in  bronchitis  is  important,  since, 
if  properly  made,  it  increases  the  comfort,  and  obviously  diminishes  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Henoch,  whose  ample  experience  and 
sound  judgment  command  attention,  if  not  acceptance  of  his  views,  says 
of  local  treatment :  "  I  strongly  advise  hydropathic  applications  to  the 
chest  from  the  neck  to  the  umbilicus.  A  napkin  or  diaper  is  dipped  in 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  well  wrung  out,  and  then  placed 
around  the  chest,  without  exercising  any  compression,  so  that  the  arms 
are  free ;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  roll  of  batting,  and  then  covered  by  a 
layer  of  oil  silk  or  gutta-percha  paper.  When  the  fever  is  high  these 
applications  should  be  renewed  at  least  every  half  hour ;  later  they  may 
be  kept  for  one  or  even  two  hours,  and  this  continued  for  several  days 
and  nights.  I  have  occasionally  continued  it  for  a  week,  the  cool  water 
being  changed  to  a  temperature  of  26°  to  27°  R." 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  cold  water  application  is,  according  to 
Henoch,  threefold :  first,  the  deep  inspiration  which  the  application  of 
cold  causes,  thus  expanding  portions  of  the  lungs  which  are  liable  to 
atelectasis;  secondly,  "derivative  irritation  of  the  skin;*'  and,  thirdly, 
the  production  of  moisture  in  the  air  surrounding  the  child,  which  he 
inhales.  Deep  inspirations  arc,  in  my  opinion,  caused  to  a  greater 
extent  by  medicines  which  excite  cough,  as  ammonia,  and  warm  appli- 
cations certainly  produce  more  derivation   to  the  surface  than  cold. 
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One  benefit  from  the  application  of  cold  Henoch  does  not  allude  to,  and 
that  is  the  reduction  of  temperature.  But  I  prefer  for  this  purpoee 
frequent  sponging  of  the  upper  extremities  and  face  with  cold  water, 
and  perhaps  its  constant  application  to  the  head.  I  have  observed 
marked  relief  from  this  use  of  cold  water. 

For  years  in  my  practice  the  following  external  treatment  has  been 
employed  with  apparent  benefit  in  nearly  every  case.  For  infiints 
under  the  age  of  three  months,  who  have  accelerated  reepiration  and 
painful  cough  indicating  the  need  of  external  treatment,  two  poultices 
of  ground  flaxseed  are  prepared,  covered  by  thin  muslin,  and  made  so 
moist  that  they  wet  the  hand  in  holding  them.  They  are  made  as  thin 
as  the  pasteboard  cover  of  a  book,  and  of  such  a  size,  that  applied  in 
front  and  behind  they  cover  the  entire  chest.  Camphorated  oil  is 
smeared  over  their  under  surface  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  over 
their  exterior  oil  silk  is  applied.  For  infants  over  the  age  of  six  months 
I  prefer  poultices  of  the  following : 

R. — Pulv.  siimpis 5j. 

Pulv.  seminis  lini ^^^j- 

The  poultice,  to  give  most  relief,  should  be  so  wet  as  to  cause  constant 
moisture  of  the  surface,  and  so  irritating  as  to  cause  constant  redness, 
without  necessitating  its  removal.  Vesication  should  never  be  produced. 
Flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water  made  slightly  irritating  by  mustard, 
and  covered  by  oil  silk,  also  answers  the  purpose.  External  treatment 
should  be  employed  in  most  instances  so  long  as  the  respiration  is  hur- 
ried and  cough  painful.  During  the  stage  of  convalescence,  instead  of 
the  poultice,  cotton  wadding  or  batting  around  the  chest  increases  the 
comfort  and  prevents  taking  cold.  Derivation  to  the  surface,  early 
made  and  continued,  tends  to  check  the  downward  extension  of  bron- 
chitis. Often  improvement  in  the  symptoms  is  observed,  especially  less 
dyspnoea  and  restlessness,  immediately  on  the  employment  of  the  local 
measures  recommended  above. 

Internal  Treatment. — Medicines  are  indicated  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  inflammation,  to  prevent  its  downward  extension 
to  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  to  promote  expectoration.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open  in  all  cases  of  bronchitis.  For  robust  chil- 
dren, at  or  over  the  age  of  six  months,  the  following  prescription  is 
useful  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack : 

R. — Syp.  ipecac, 

Spta.  oBther.  nitr ft&  5ij. 

01.  ricini Jiij. 

Syr.  bal.  tolut 5J.— Miace. 

Dose,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful,  every  second  hour,  for  the  age  of  one 
to  two  years. 

This  prescription  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  the  following,  recom- 
mended by  Henoch : 

R .— Hyd.  chlor.  mitis        ....  0.01-0.03  grains,  }  to  f. 

Pulv.  red.  ipecac 0.01       *«      }. 

Sacch.alb.  .        .  •       .        .  20.00 

To  be  given  every  two  hours. 
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But  the  medicinal  agent  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most 
useful  in  the  bronchitis  of  children  is  one  of  the  salts  of  ammonium.  In 
the  treatment  of  infantile  bronchitis  depression  must  be  avoided.  The 
cough  should  be  strong  and  frequent,  for  the  chief  danger  occurs  from 
the  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  minute  tubes  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  alveoli,  leading  to  atelectasis,  and  causing 
the  dyspnoea  which  is  so  painful  and  prominent  a  symptom  in  this  dis- 
ease. Ammonium  carbonate  or  muriate,  better  than  any  other  agent, 
promotes  expectoration  by  exciting  cough,  and  rendering  the  mucus 
less  viscid,  and  it  does  not  reduce  the  strength.  When  anxious  parents 
ask  me  to  prescribe  something  to  relieve  the  cough,  I  reply  that  the 
more  frequent  the  cough  the  better  it  is  for  the  infant,  since  it  affords 
the  means  of  freeing  the  tubes  from  the  accumulating  mucus.  For- 
merly I  prescribed  largely  the  carbonate,  but  Dr.  North rup.  Curator 
of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  has  found  evidences  of  gastritis  in 
the  stomachs  of  infants  who  have  perished  from  various  diseases,  for 
which  the  carbonate  was  administered.  Since  informed  of  this  I  have 
prescribed  the  muriate.  The  ammonium  muriate  may,  in  most  instances, 
be  given  with  benefit  from  the  commencement,  in  both  mild  and  severe 
bronchitis  in  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year.  The  following  is  a 
convenient  formula  for  its  employment : 

R. — Ammon.  muriat jj. 

S}  r.  bal.  tolut. ^ij. — Misce. 

The  ammonium  carbonate  should  be  prescribed  dissolved  in  water, 
and  given  to  the  patient  in  milk. 

Fifteen  drops  contain  one  grain,  the  dose  at  the  age  of  three  months. 
Five  drops  should  be  given  at  the  age  of  one  month,  and  thirty  at  the 
age  of  six  months,  in  a  little  water.  This  expectorant  should  be  given 
frequently,  as  every  half  hour  or  every  hour  in  cases  of  severity.  The 
urgent  symptoms  are  relieved  by  free  expectoration,  which  this  medi- 
cine more  than  all  others  which  I  have  employed  tends  to  produce.  It 
should  be  given  night  and  day,  at  the  short  intervals  mentioned,  until 
amelioration  of  symfptoms  occurs.  The  benefit  from  its  use  is  most 
apparent  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  or  at  the  age  when  capil- 
lary bronchitis  and  atelectasis  are  most  liable  to  occur. 

Medicines  which  exert  a  greater  controlling  effect  on  the  action  of 
the  heart  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  often  required  during 
the  progress  of  severe  '^bronchitis."  If  the  patient  give  evidence  of 
declining  strength  while  the  pulse  is  unusually  rapid  and  the  tempera- 
ture elevated,  quinine  given  in  moderate  doses,  as  two  grains  every  fourth 
hour  to  a  child  of  two  years,  has  seemed  to  me  useful  as  a  heart  tonic. 
The  tincture  of  digitalis  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drops  every  second  hour 
for  infants  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  two  years,  is  also  useful 
as  a  heart  tonic.  In  a  case  recently  under  treatment  by  Dr.  Jacobi 
and  myself,  the  infant,  aged  twenty-three  months,  having  a  temperature 
varving  from  102|°  to  105^°,  respiration  82  to  105,  and  pulse  165  and 
higher,  took  four  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  besides  the  quinine  and 
ammonium  muriate,  three  days^  with  apparently  a  good  result  from  the 
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digitalis.      This  remedy  was  afterwards  continued  in  two-drop  doses, 
and  tbe  patient  recovered. 

For  robust  children  over  the  age  of  two  years,  in  tbe  commencemeDt 
of  acute  bronchitis,  having  a  full  and  strong  pulse  and  flushed  cheeks,  a 
cardiac  sedative  is  required.  The  following  will  be  found  a  useful  recipe 
for  such  a  patient  at  the  age  of  five  years: 

R. — Tinct.  rad.  aconit pit.  xvj. 

Syr.  scillse  composit Tij. 

Syr.  bal.  tolut 3X«v. — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonfViI  from  two  to  four  hours. 

The  medicine  should  be  omitted  or  given  at  longer  intervals,  if  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  be  reduced.  Veratrum  viride,  on  account  of  its 
very  depressing  action  is  not  so  safe  a  remedy  as  aconite.  In  children 
of  this  age  the  muriate  of  ammonium  is  also  required  as  an  expectorant; 
it  may  be  given  between  the  doses  of  the  above  mixture,  and  when  the 
latter  is  discontinued/it  should  be  given  as  the  main  remedy. 

When  and  how  to  employ  opiates,  to  procure  the  needed  rest  in  the 
bronchitis  of  children,  should  be  carefully  considered.  We  have  stated, 
that  a  frequent  and  strong  cough  is  required  in  the  infant  in  order  to 
prevent  clogging  of  the  minute  tubes  with  muco-pus,  and  to  prevent 
atelectasis.  Still,  some  respite  from  the  cough  if  it  be  frequent,  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  exhaustion.  I  prefer  for  young  infants  to  give  the 
opiate  separately  from  the  expectorant,  and  only  occasionally,  as  they 
may  need  sleep.  The  following  is  a  useful  formula  for  an  infant  of  six 
months  who  is  restless  and  without  the  proper  amount  of  sleep : 

R. — Liq.  opii  composit.  (Squibb) gtt.  x. 

Potas.  bromidi zj. 

Syr.  rubi  idaei  (raspberry) ± j. 

Aquae ^iss. — Misoe. 

D.i&e,  one  teaspoonful  when  needed. 

Eight  drops  of  paregoric  may  be  given  in  place  of  the  above.  Twice 
the  dose  of  either  of  these  opiates  is  sufficient  at  the  age  of  twelve 
months.  For  older  children,  Dover's  powder — an  eligible  form  of 
which  is  Squibb 's  liquid  Dover's  powder,  the  tinctura  ipecacuanha 
composita — is  a  useful  remedy  to  procure  sleep,  one  minim  of  which 
corresponds  to  one  grain  of  the  powder. 

During  convalescence  medicines  should  be  administered  less  and  less 
fretjuently,  or  in  smaller  doses.  Emetics  in  ordinary  cases  of  bronchitis 
are  not  required,  except  in  the  commencement.  In  severe  bronchitis, 
however,  especially  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  inflamed,  they  sometimes 
appear  to  be  useful.  The  cases  which  may  need  their  adminstration  are 
those  in  which  mucus  and  pus  collect  in  the  tubes  more  rapidly  than 
they  are  expectorated,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  urgent  dyspnoea.  An  emetic 
administered  under  such  circumstances  may  give  prompt  and  decided 
relief.  The  object  to  be  gained  is  obviously  very  different  from  that  in 
the  commencement  of  bronchitis,  and  such  agents  should  be  employed 
as  act  promptly  with  little  depression.  Ipecacuanha  is  probably  the 
best  emetic  for  this  purpose. 

Infants  oppressed  by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  and  pus  may  some- 
times be  relieved  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  the  finger.     This  provokes 
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vomiting,  and  the  viscid  mucus  which  collects  at  the  entrance  of  the 
glottis  is  removed  by  the  finger. 

The  diet  should,  as  a  rule,  be  nutritious  through  the  entire  disease ; 
but  robust  patients,  or  those  who  have  ordinary  health,  if  over  the  age 
of  two  years,  and  affected  with  primary  bronchitis,  are  sufficiently 
nourished  by  light  diet,  chiefly  farinaceous,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
attack,  after  which  animal  broths  are  proper.  Whatever  food  is  given 
in  severe  bronchitis  must  be  in  the  form  of  drinks,  since  the  appetite  is 
lost,  while  tlie  thirst  is  such  that  liquids  are  less  likely  to  be  refused. 

In  primary  bronchitis,  if  mild  or  of  ordinary  severity,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  not  required.  In  secondary  bronchitis  they  are  often  needed, 
and  also  in  severe  primary  bronchitis,  if  there  bo  dyspnoea  with  evidences 
of  prostration.  In  the  infant  two  drops  of  brandy  for  each  month  in 
the  age,  given  every  second  hour,  enable  the  child  to  expectorate  with 
more  freedom  and  less  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

ATELECTASIS. 

In  certain  newborn  infants  the  lungs  do  not  undergo  inflation,  or  only 
a  portion  of  the  lobules  is  inflated,  to  wit,  those  in  the  upper  lobes, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  organ  continues  unchanged  from  the  foetal 
state.  This  non-inflation  of  the  lung  is  designated  congenital  atelec- 
tasis. It  is  apparently  not  due,  unless  in  rare  instances,  to  defective 
formation  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  for  at  the  autopsies  of  cases 
which  have  ended  fatally,  as  most  cases  do,  at  an  early  period,  insufllation 
is  easy,  there  being  no  occlusion  of  the  air-passages,  nor  unusual  adhe- 
sion of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  Physi- 
cians have  believed  that  in  some  instances  they  discovered  the  cause  in 
an  enlarged  thymus  gland,  which  compressed  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  but  this  cause  has  not  seemed  to  exist,  or  was  exceptional,  in 
cases  which  I  have  observ^ed,  for  although  the  thymus  at  birth  is  large, 
having  nearly  the  size  of  an  unexpanded  lung,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me 
to  be  unduly  enlarged  in  most  atelectatic  cases  which  I  have  examined 
after  death. 

The  ordinary  proximate  cause  of  atelectasis  neonatorum  is  feebleness 
of  inspiration,  whether  due  to  general  debility,  as  in  infants  born  per- 
maturely,  or  weakened  by  placental  hemorrhage  in  the  last  months  of 
foetal  life,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  injury  of  the  brain  and  conse- 
quent impairment  of  the  function  of  the  pneumogastrics  during  birth. 
I  have  more  fully  treated  of  this  form  of  atelectasis  in  the  chapters  which 
relate  to  the  maladies  incidental  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  to  these 
the  reader  is  referred. 
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Acquired  Atelectasis,  or  collapse  of  lung,  is  less  extensive  than 
congenital  atelectasis,  being  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  lobe,  and  often  to 
only  a  few  lobules.  It  occurs  chiefly  during  the  period  of  infiincy  and 
in  feeble  children.  It  is  a  common  malady,  in  foundling  asylums,  in 
wasted  infants  who  perish  before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  I  have  fre- 
quently at  the  autopsies  of  such  infants  observed  it  along  the  thin  in- 
ferior margins  of  the  lower  lobes,  and  in  the  tongue-like  prolongation  of 
the  left  upper  lobe.  In  this  class  of  cases,  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
appears  to  have  little  or  no  agency  in  causing  the  collapse.  The  cause 
is  found  in  the  impaired  functional  activity  of  the  lungs.  In  the  state 
of  debility  the  heart  beats  feebly  and  the  stream  of  blood  from  it  to  the 
lungs  is  small  and  slow,  so  that  the  inspiration  of  a  small  amount  of  air 
suffices  for  its  decarbonization.  The  inspirations  also  are  seen  to  be 
feeble,  causing  little  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Conse- 
quently the  entire  lung  is  imperfectly  inflated,  as  is  seen  in  fatal  cases, 
but  the  distant  thin  portions  of  the  organ  are  least  expanded.  These 
receiving  little  or  no  air,  soon  begin  to  contract  from  the  presence  of  the 
elastic  tissue,  and  collapse  or  atelectasis  ensues. 

This  has  been  the  most  common  form  of  atelectasis  in  cases  of  this 
malady,  which  I  have  observed  in  foundling  asylums,  and  it  probably 
occurred  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described. 

Another  cause  of  acquired  atelectasis  to  which  all  writers  allude  is 
bronchial  catarrh,  which  commencing  in  the  larger  tubes  extends  down- 
ward into  those  of  smallest  size.  By  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  accumulation  of  viscid  muco-pus  which  cannot  be  expec- 
torated, certain  of  these  tubules  become  occluded,  so  that  tlie  inspired 
air  is  shut  off  from  the  alveoli  situated  beyond  them.  Occlusions  are 
obviously  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  bronchitis  of  feeble  infants,  whose 
cough  has  little  expulsive  force,  so  that  debility  is  also  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  this  form  of  atelectasis.  The  portion  of  lung  withdrawn 
from  the  respiratory  function  soon  collapses,  the  air  which  it  contained 
being  probably  in  part  expired,  but  chiefly  absorbed. 

Atelectasis  is  not,  however,  so  important  or  frequent  a  complication 
of  bronchitis  as  was  formerly  supposed,  for  catarrhal  pneumonitis  due  to 
extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchioles  into  the  lung  ha^ 
been  mistaken  for  it.  Solid  non-crepitant  nodules  or  portions  of  lung 
are  frequently  observed  at  the  autopsies  of  infants  who  have  perished  of 
severe  bronchitis,  and  these  may  be  atelectatic  or  pneuinonic,  but  they 
are  more  frequently  the  latter  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

The  possibility  of  insufilating  these  solid  portions  when  removed  from 
the  body  afler  death,  was  till  within  a  few  years  regarded  as  decisive 
proof  of  atelectasis.  It  is  now  known  that  this  is  not  a  reliable  test, 
since  a  lung  solidified  by  recent  catarrhal  pneumonitis  can  be  almost  as 
readily  inflated  as  one  which  is  collapsed ;  but  the  inflated  pneumonic 
lung  is  more  solid  and  resisting  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  than  is  the  collapsed  lung.  The  decisiiye  proof  is  afforded  by 
the  microscope,  by  which  cell-proliferation  is  discovered  within  the 
alveoli  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  while  it  is  lacking  in  simple  collapse. 
An  increase  of  the  dyspnoea  not  infrequently  occurs  in  severe  infantile 
bronchitis,  without  either  pneumonia  or  collapse  from  the  accumulation 
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in  the  bronchioles  of  the  secretion  which  is  with  difficulty  expectorated, 
but  if  dulness  on  percussion  and  other  physical  signs  indicate  solidifica- 
tion of  the  lung  at  some  point,  of  course  pneumonia  or  collapse  has 
occurred.  If  a  sufficient  amount  of  lung  be  involved  to  produce  well- 
marked  physical  signs  the  disease  is  in  most  instances  pneumonia  and 
not  collapse,  though  it  may  be  the  latter.  Both  these  pathological  states 
may,  however,  occur  in  the  same  lung  as  complications  of  severe  bron- 
chitis. The  severe  paroxysmal  cough  of  pertussis,  especially  when 
acconapanied  by  considerable  secretion,  frequently  produces  collapse  of 
portions  of  the  lower  lobes,  while  it  causes  emphysema  in  the  upper 
lobes. 

Symptoms. — Atelectasis  resulting  from  bronchitis  gives  rise  to  no 
new  symptoms.  So  far  as  it  has  any  appreciable  effect  it  aggravates 
certain  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease,  but  as  it  is  ordinarily  limited 
to  a  small  area  this  effect  is  not  very  marked.  When  a  bronchial  tube 
is  so  occluded  by  muco-pus  that  the  alveoli  with  which  it  communicates 
collapse,  there  is  ordinarily,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  accumulation 
of  this  secretion  in  other  tubes  throughout  the  lungs.  Therefore,  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  alveoli  with  which  these  tubes  communicate  is 
slow  and  difficult,  but  usually  without  complete  obstruction,  and  with- 
out true  atelectasis,  but  with  a  semi-collapse  such  as  we  observe  in  fatal 
croup.  This  explains  the  dyspnoea  which  is  present  in  these  cases.  If 
the  secretion  be  expectorated  from  these  tubes  the  dyspnoea  abates,  even 
if  the  plug  which  has  completely  occluded  a  tube  and  the  consequent 
atelectasis  remain. 

Atelectasis  occurring  in  wasted  and  feeble  infants,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  force  of  the  inspirations,  does  not  in  most  instances  give 
rise  to  any  prominent  symptom,  since  it  occurs  chiefly  in  distant  thin 
portions  of  the  lungs.  I  have  observed  an  occasional  short,  nearly 
painless  cough  in  such  infants,  when  the  autopsy  revealed  no  pulmonary 
lesion  except  the  atelectasis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  portion  of  lung  which  is  affected 
with  recent  atelectasis  has  a  dark  brown  or  dark  bluish  color.  It  is  de- 
pre8se<l  below  the  general  level  of  the  lung,  is  firm  and  non-crepitant  on 
pressure  and  its  incised  surface  is  smooth.  Hypersemia  supervenes,  for 
a  portion  of  lung  in  which  the  circulation  continues,  but  from  which  air 
is  excluded,  becomes  congested.  In  acquired  atelectasis  the  congestion 
is  especially  marked,  since  the  vessels  which  have  been  adapted  by 
growth  for  a  larger  area  are  compressed  into  one  of  smaller  extent,  so 
that  they  become  tortuous  and  bulging  within  the  lumina  of  the  alveoli, 
while  the  free  flow  of  blood  through  them  is  retarded  by  the  constriction 
of  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  lung.  An  obvious  and  certain  result  of  the 
hypersemia  is  the  transudation  of  serum  into  the  alveoli,  producing 
oedema.  This  union  of  pulmonary  hyperjemia  with  oedema  by  which 
air  is  excluded  from  the  alveoli  constitutes  the  state  known  to  patholo- 
gists as  splenization,  and  in  proportion  as  it  occurs  the  lung  depressed 
by  the  atelectasis  rises  toward  the  general  level.  It  may  even  rise  above 
it,  and  it  now  has  a  doughy  elastic  feel.  The  pathology  of  these  oede- 
matous  atelectatic  spots,  heretofore  obscure,  has  been  clearly  explained 
by  Rindfleisch. 
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If  the  patient  live,  and  the  atelectatic  lobules  do  not  soon  i^turn  to 
a  state  of  health,  they  undergo  further  changes.  Rindfleisch  says: 
"  From  the  series  *'  (of  changes,  provided  inflammation  do  not  occur) 
"  we  especially  render  prominent  two  conditions,  inveterate  cedema  and 
slaty  induration.  But  inflammation  does  commonly  occur  after  a  time 
in  a  collapsed  lung."  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  post-mortem 
examinations  of  infants  will  fully  agree  with  Rindfleisch  when  he  says: 
*'  Splenization,  quite  generally  taken,  appears  to  present  extraordinarily 
favorable  preliminary  conditions  for  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory 
changes.  It  may  directly  represent  the  initial  hypersemia  of  acute  in- 
flammation, and  be  followed  by  lobular  and  lobar,  but  constantly  catar- 
rhal infiltrates.'*  It  is  well  known  by  pathologists  that  protracted  con 
gestion,  active  or  passive,  of  whatever  organ  or  tissue,  is  very  liable  tc 
pass  from  a  state  of  simple  stasis  of  blood  to  one  of  cell-proliferation, 
and  the  atelectatic  lung,  as  I  have  myself  observed  at  autopsies,  affords 
a  common  example  of  this.  I  have  several  times  made  or  have  pro- 
cured microscopic  examinations  of  the  atelectatic  portions  of  lungs  of 
infants  who  had  died,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  wasted  and  enfeebled  state, 
and  have  found  in  them  clear  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  catarrhal 
pneumonia.  The  interesting  fact  therefore  must  be  recognized,  that 
atelectasis  frequently  passes  to  a  state  of  inflammation,  so  as  to  present 
the  characters  of  ordinary  hypostatic  pneumonia,  and  no  doubt  undergo 
the  same  subsequent  changes. 

Atelectasis,  when  recent  and  simple  or  uncomplicated,  may  soon  dis- 
appear by  the  expectoration  of  the  obstructing  secretion,  if  such  be 
f  resent,  or  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  by  increased  force  of  inspiration, 
f  it  do  not  soon  disappear  it  undergoes  one  of  the  ulterior  changes 
alluded  to  above,  and  henceforth  the  symptoms  and  history  are  those  of 
the  new  malady  which  has  supervened. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acquired  atelectasis  is  simple.  If  it 
be  recent  and  there  be  evidence  that  it  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  emetic,  which  acts  promptly  and 
with  the  least  possible  depression,  may  be  very  useful.  It  is  especially 
indicated  if  there  be  little  or  no  pneumonia,  the  strength  not  greatly 
reduced,  and  there  be  dyspnoea  with  insufficient  decarbonization  of  blood 
in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  the  secretion  in  the  smaller  tubes. 
An  emetic  which  acts  promptly  and  with  little  prostration  may  aid 
greatly  in  establishing  the  respiratory  function  in  collapsed  lobules,  by 
expelling  the  obstruction,  and  producing  a  freer  and  deeper  inspiration. 
One  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  emetic  for  this  purpose  is  sulphate  of 
copper,  given  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  to  a  child  of  one  year. 
With  or  without  the  use  of  the  emetic  our  main  reliance  must  be  on  sus- 
taining and  stimulating  measures,  by  which  the  cough,  the  cry,  and  the 
inspirations  acquire  more  volume  and  force.  Most  cases  require  alco- 
holic stimulants  and  the  ammonium  carbonate.  Rubefacient  applica- 
tions to  the  chest  are  also  commonly  employed,  and  are  probably  useful. 
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CHAPTEK  YI. 

PNEUMONITIS. 

In  children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  pneumonitis  differs  but  little 
in  form  or  phenomena  from  that  of  the  adult,  being  ordinarily  primary 
except  as  it  depends  on  an  irritant,  as  tubercles,  and  extending  rapidly 
over  one  or  more  entire  lobes.  It  is  the  form  of  pneumonia  which  is 
designated  lobar  or  croupous.  In  those  under  the  age  of  three  years 
pneumonia  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to  bronchitis.  It 
is  produced  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
into  the  alveoli,  and  it  affects  certain  lobules  instead  of  an  entire  lobe. 
It  is  designated  catarrhal  or  lobular  pneumonitis.  In  catarrhal  and 
croupous  pneumonitis,  the  solidification  of  the  lung  and  exclusion  of 
air  are  due  mainly  to  the  newly  formed  cellular  elements  with  which 
the  alveoli  are  filled,  though  these  cells  differ  in  the  two  diseases.  In- 
tentUial  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflammation  and  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  lungs.  It  is  the  chronic  pneumonia  of  authors, 
resembling  in  many  respects,  in  its  anatomical  and  clinical  characters, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  inflammation  which  produces  this  result  is 
subacute,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is  dependent  on  some  persistent  local 
disease  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs,  as  softened  or  cheesy 
tubercles,  cancer,  abscesses,  protracted  inflammation  of  the  alveoli  or 
bronchioles,  whether  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  of  an  irritating 
nature  or  other  cause.  Interstitial  pneumonia  is  much  more  i-are  in 
children  than  adults,  and,  as  it  presents  no  peculiar  features  in  them,  it 
need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 

Causes. — CroupouB  pneumonitis  in  most  cases  results  from  that  com- 
mon cause  of  inflammations — namely,  taking  cold.  It  commences  as  a 
primary  disease  within  a  few  hours  after  exposure.  Catarrhal  pneu- 
monitis, on  the  other  hand,  commonly  results  from  antecedent  patho- 
logical states,  which  we  will  enumerate. 

First.  Most  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis,  as  we  have  stated  above,  result 
from  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  extending  downward  engages  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  from  them  traverses  the  alveoli  of  one  or 
more  lobules.  This  is  the  broncho-pneumonia  of  children  described  by 
authors ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
months. 

Secondly.  Hypostixsis,  or  passive  congestion,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  causation  of  many  cases,  and  in  feeble  infants  it  is  not  infre- 
quently the  sole  cause.  Infants  with  feeble  health  and  languid  circu- 
lation, lying  in  their  cribs  day  after  day  with  little  movement  of  the 
body,  are  very  liable  to  passive  congestion  of  the  depending  portions  of 
their  lungs,  and  this  by  and  by  eventuates  in  a  cell-proliferation  within 
the  alveoli — in  other  words,  a  pneumonia  presenting  some  peculiarities, 
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but  of  the  catarrhal  form.  In  foundling  hospitals,  where  feeble  infants 
are  received  and  treated,  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  pathological 
states,  and  is  the  prevailing  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation.  It  is 
sometimes  described  as  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Hence  physicians  whose 
observations  have  been  largely  in  such  institutions,  have  almost  ignored 
any  other  form  of  pneumonia  in  infants.  Billard,  a  close  and  accurate 
observer,  wrote  nearly  half  a  century  ago :  ''  Pneumonia  of  infancy 
presents  peculiar  characters,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  same  affection 
in  adults.  Instead  of  being  an  idiopathic  affection  arising  from  irrita- 
tion developed  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  under  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric causes,  which  often  excite  the  disease,  the  pneumonia  of  young 
infants  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  their  lungs. 
Under  these  circumstances  this  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
foreign  body It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  produces  hepatization,  arises  in  infants,  in  gen- 
eral, from  some  mechanical  or  physical  cause.'*  Valleix  also  states  that 
he  found  the  lesions  of  pneumonia  in  a  majority  of  the  infants  who  died 
in  the  Hopital  dcs  Enfants  Trouves.  The  statements  of  Valleix  are 
applicable  also  to  the  Infants*  Hospital,  the  Foundling  Asylum,  and 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  as  regards  those  cases  in 
which  death  results  from  chronic  disease.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
hypostatic  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of  chronic 
infantile  entero-colitis,  the  summer  complaint  of  the  cities. 

Thirdly.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  of  infants  sometimes  results  from  col- 
lapse. It  is  not  unusual  to  find,  at  the  autopsies  of  infants  who  have 
died  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness,  portions  of  the  lungs  remote 
from  the  bronchi  collapsed,  as,  for  example,  the  thin  edges  of  the  inferior 
lobes,  and  the  tongue-like  process  of  the  upper  lobe,  the  process  which 
lies  over  the  heart.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  collapse  has  been  a 
bronchitis,  or  it  has  resulted  directly  from  the  general  weakness  of  the 
infant,  and  its  feeble  respirations.  Now,  a  collapsed  lung  soon  becomes 
the  seat  of  passive  congestion.  The  functional  activity  of  an  organ 
favors  circulation  through  it,  and  if  the  function  be  abolished  the  flow 
of  blood  in  the  part  is  retarded,  and  stasis  more  or  less  complete  results. 
The  hypergemic  state  of  collapsed  pulmonary  lobules  presents  the  same 
anatomical  condition,  for  the  supervention  of  pneumonia,  as  occurs  in 
cases  of  hypostatic  congestion.  Consequently,  cell-proliferation  soon 
begins  in  the  collapsed  alveoli,  the  volume  of  the  affected  lung  in- 
creases, and  it  becomes  firmer  and  more  resisting  to  the  touch,  and  the 
microscope  reveals  the  characters  of  a  subacute  but  genuine  catarrhal 
pneumonitis.  I  have  made  or  have  procured  microscopic  examinations 
of  a  considerable  number  of  such  specimens,  and  have  found  the  alveoh 
more  or  less  filled  with  cells  of  the  epithelial  character.  (See  article 
Atelectasis.) 

In  rare  instances  in  infancy  and  childhood  pneumonitis  results,  as  it 
more  frequently  does  in  the  adult,  from  an  embolus  detached  from  a 
clot,  which  had  formed  in  some  remote  vein,  in  consequence  of  arrest 
of  circulation  in  it,  by  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  tissues.  This 
is  described  by  writers  as  a  distinct  form  of  pneumonitis,  designated 
embolic  or  embolismal.      A  specimen  showing  this  mode  of  causation 
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was  exhibited  by  me  at  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868.  An  infant,  bom  January  22,  1868,  of  strumous  parents, 
Had  been  fretful,  but  without  appreciable  ailment  till  February  3d,  when 
inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  occurred  on  the  aintcrior  aspect  of 
the  left  leg,  a  little  below  the  knee. 
This    extended    downward,   suppurated,  ^^'  ^^' 

and    the  pus    was    evacuated    February  i^  >v  s  ^  ' 

5th.     In  the  mean  time  tht-ee  other  sim-  '^^  I  Sf  t:  ^Pg 

ilar  inflammations  occurred,  two  on  the  f  ^^*  \  M\j  9^,  ^ 

right  foot  and  leg,  and  the  other  over  the  *;  *\^  *^'^^"ll  ^  *^^ 

parietes  of  the  chest  in  the  right  infra-  Sj,,  !Va1^-^!    -    f  ^^ 

mammary  region.     Suppuration  occurred  \\^  '.^m 

in  all  of  these.  ^^J  tV 

On  February  8th  this  infant  was  sud-       j|^^^)^^'^  ^ 

denly  seized  with  extreme  dyspnoea,  and       '^^fi  '  -^i^-^'i/:..  ^    ^  r^ 
died  in  a  few  hours.    Numerous  minute  "^ "^^^ "' ^  ^'^''^  "^f  ^^ 

puriform  collections  (formerly  called  me- 
tastatic abscesses)  were  discovered  in  each  lung,  most  of  them  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pin's  head.     One  of  them  on  the  right  side  in  the  middle 
lobe  connecting  with  a  bronchial  tube  had  ruptured  into  the   pleural 
cavity,  causing  pneumothorax,  collapse,  and  incipient  pleuritis. 

The  annexed  figure  exhibits  the  microscopic  appearance  of  this  soft- 
ened fibrin,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  so  closely  resembled  pus. 

On  account  of  the  speedy  death,  the  emboli  had  produced  in  the 
lobules  where  they  had  lodged  little  more  than  congestion  or  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonitis  around  them-  Had  the  infant  lived  longer,  doubt- 
less the  ferments  or  the  vibriones,  which  some  consider  the  irritating 
element  of  emboli,  would  have  caused  a  greater  amount  and  more 
advanced  stage  of  pneumonia. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Nothing  need  be  added  in  this  connec- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  said,  in  reference  to  interstitial  and  embo- 
lismal  pneumonias.  Being  comparatively  rare  in  children,  they  present 
the  same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  adult.  That  unimportant  form 
of  pneumonia  called  pleurogenous,  and  which  consists  in  a  croupous 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  infimdibula  of  the  lung  underneath  an 
inflamed  pleura,  occurs  in  children  as  well  as  adults.  Being  secondary 
to  the  pleuritis,  and  produced  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  it  gives  rise  to  no  appreciable  symptoms,  on  account  of  its  slight 
extent,  and  as  it  presents  no  peculiar  features  in  the  child  it  need  only 
be  alluded  to. 

Croupous  pneumonitis,"  which  we  have  stated  is  the  ordinary  form 
of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  over  the  age  of  five  years,  has 
the  same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  adult.  It  ordinarily  involves 
an  entire  lobe.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  right  than  left  lung,  and  in 
whichever  lung  it  occurs  its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  lower  lobe.  The 
inflammation  may,  however,  be  limited  to  an  upper  lobe,  especially  on 
the  right  side.  It  ordinarily  commences  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and 
extends  forward. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  presents  three  stages,  that  of  congestion,  red 
hepatization,  and  gray  hepatization.     In  the  stage  of  congestion  the 
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capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  distended,  bulging  for- 
ward in  loops  within  the  alveolar  spaces  so  as  to  diminish  them,  and  a 
viscid  albuminous  fluid  begins  to  exude,  in  which  points  of  extravasated 
blood  appear.  The  affected  lung  in  this  stage  has  a  deep  red  color^  its 
elasticity  is  greatly  diminished,  and  its  density  and  weight  increased. 
On  account  of  the  reduced  size  of  the  alveoli  from  the  bulging  of  the 
alveolar  walls,  and  the  viscid  fluid  within  the  alveoli  and  terminal  bron- 
chial tubes,  the  function  of  the  affected  lobe  is  nearly  lost,  and  hence 
the  dyspnoea  which  patients  experience  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

Tlie  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  continued  and  increased 
escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  red  and  white  corpuscles  through  the 
stigmata  or  little  apertures  which  exist  normally  in  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries. The  inflamed  alveoli  and  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  nvhich 
terminate  in  them  are  filled  with  this  pneumonic  exudation.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  in  the  exudate  varies  in 
different  cases.  Fibrin  is  always  present,  immediately  coagulating  in 
delicate  filaments  within  the  interstices  of  which  the  corpuscles  are 
lodged.  The  white  corpuscles  in  some  cases  are  much  in  excess  of  the 
red,  while  in  others  the  red  predominate.  The  lung  in  the  second  stage 
contains  no  air,  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  is  friable  so  as 
to  be  readily  torn  and  penetrated  by  the  finger.  The  torn  surface  in 
the  adult  presents  a  granular  appearance,  each  granule  being  the  con- 
tents of  an  air-cell.  In  the  child  the  granules  are  not  distinct  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  size  of  the  air-cells,  but  the  volume  of  the  inflamed 
lobe  is  somewhat  increased  as  in  the  adult. 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  succeeds,  in  which  the  volume  of  the 
lung  is  still  greater.  The  change  of  color  is  due  partly  to  compression 
of  the  capillaries  by  the  inflammatory  material,  partly  to  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  and  disappearance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  their 
coloring  matter,  while  the  white  corpuscles  (pus-cells)  remain,  but  it  is 
due  more  to  commencing  fatty  degeneration  in  the  exudate  prior  to  its 
liquefaction.  In  favorable  cases  the  lung  soon  returns  to  its  normal 
state,  the  liquefied  substance  which  filled  the  alveoli  being  in  part  ab- 
sorbed, in  part  expectorated. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  often  causes  inflammation  of  the  portion  of  the 
pleura  which  covers  it.  Pleuritis  developed  in  this  way  is  circum- 
scribed, but  it  frequently  extends  beyond  the  inflamed  parenchyma  to 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  inches.  Bronchitis  is  also  a  common  accom- 
paniment. It  may  be  general,  in  which  case  it  occurs  independently, 
or  be  limited  to  the  tubes  lying  within  the  inflamed  lung,  in  which  case 
it  results  like  the  pleuritis  from  the  pneumonitis.  It  is  seen  from  this 
description  that  the  pus-cells  which  are  produced  so  abundantly  in  the 
alveoli  are  believed  to  be  chiefly  exuded  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Possibly  some  of  them  may  be  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelial 
cells  which  line  the  alveoli,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  believed  to 
be  produced  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  is,  as  we  have  stated,  for  the  most  part 
the  lobular  pneumonitis  of  writei's,  and  which,  with  an  occasional 
exception,  is  the  form  of  inflammation  in  children  under  the  age  of 
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three  years,  presents  not  only  clinical  but  anatomical  features,  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  few  post-mortem  examinations  of  young  children,  and  whose 
views  of  the  lesion  are  influenced  by  the  expression  lobular,  suppose 
that  there  is  an  alternation  of  inflamed  and  healthy  lobules,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  lung  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  mosaic  work. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Although  an  entire  lobe  is  seldom  inflamed,  as  in 
croupous  pneumonitis,  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  over  more 
or  fewer  contiguous  lobules,  but  we  find  certain  lobules  in  the  midst 
of  the  inflamed  area  which  are  but  slightly  affected  or  have  escaped 
entirely.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  ordinarily  from  one  to  three 
inches,  but  I  have  seen  a  nodule  of  true  catarrhal  pneumonia  not  larger 
than  a  pea,  while  every  other  portion  of  the  lung  was  healthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  almost  an  entire  lobe  may  appear  hepatized  to  the  naked 
eye  as  in  the  croupous  inflammation,  but  by  a  careful  examination  cer- 
tain lobules  will  be  found  unaffected.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital,  in  which  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  one  year 
from  pneumonitis  supervening  upon  pertussis,  an  entire  lobe,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  of  its  anterior  border,  presented  the  appearance  and 
feel  of  red  hepatization,  but  a  careful  microscopical  examination 
revealed  not  only  the  absence  of  fibrin  in  the  exudate,  showing  the 
catarrhal  nature  of  the  inflammation,  but  also  certain  lobules  in  the 
midst  of  the  inflamed  lung,  which  were  not  involved.  Prof.  Delafield, 
who  has  made  careful  microscopic  examinations  of  inflamed  lobules  in 
catarrhal  pneumonia  resulting  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  bronchial  tubes,  says:  "In  some  cases  the  air-vesicles  are  filled 
principally  with  pus;  in  other  cases  almost  entirely  with  epithelial 
cells ;  in  other  cases  with  both  pus  and  epithelium  ;  in  others  with  pus, 
epithelium,  and  fibrin.*' 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  over  the  inflamed  lung  is  less  frequent  in 
this  disease  than  in  croupous  pneumonia.  The  seat  of  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia is  ordinarily  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs,  even  when  it  results 
from  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  When 
resulting  from  collapse,  it  affects  chiefly  those  lobules  which  are  remote 
frgm  the  bronchi,  and  which  the  air  enters  only  by  a  long  circuit. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  when  it  arises  from  extension  of  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchioles,  is  acute,  but  in  those  forms  of  the  disease 
which  supervene  upon  passive  congestion  it  is  subacute.  The  alveoli  are 
less  distended  by  inflammatory  products  than  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
not  only  from  the  less  amount  of  fibrinous  exudation,  but  also  of  cells. 
Hence  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  lung  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  disease, 
and  the  torn  surface,  even  in  the  adult,  does  not  present  so  distinct  a 
granular  appearance.  Hence,  also,  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  does 
not  supervene  so  uniformly  and  regularly,  since  there  is  less  compres- 
sion of  the  capillaries  in  the  alveolar  walls,  and  the  mutual  pressure  of 
the  inflammatory  products  is  less.  In  infants  who  have  died  with  this 
form  of  pneumonitis,  of  six  or  eight  weeks'  duration,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  affected  lobules  still  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization.  Cell- 
proliferation  occurs  in  the  bronchioles  of  the  inflamed  lung  as  in  the 
alveoli,  producing  within  them  numerous  plugs,  which,  though  they  ob- 
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Struct  the  entrance  of  air,  are  not  so  firm  as  in  croupous  pneumonitis, 
since  they  contain  less  fibrin. 

In  favorable  cases  the  lung  affected  by  catarrhal  inflammation  returns 
to  its  normal  state,  probably  by  the  same  process  as  in  croupous  pneu- 
monitis. In  other  cases,  especially  in  scrofulous  and  feeble  children, 
the  inflammation,  instead  of  resolving*,  passes  into  what  is  now  desig- 
nated cheesy,  or  by  certain  writers  scrofulous,  pneumonitis. 

Cheesy  Pneumonitis. — Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory 
product  occasionally  occurs  in  the  croupous  form  of  inflammation,  but  it 
is  more  common  in  the  catarrhal.  I  have  most  frequently  observed  it 
in  New  York  during  epidemics  of  measles,  when  this  form  of  pneumo- 
nitis supervened  upon  the  catarrhal  bronchitis  of  that  disease.  Cheesy 
pneumonitis  is  in  its  nature  chronic,  and  attended  with  great  reduction 
of  the  vital  powers. 

Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  exudate  or  infiltrate  consists  essentially 
in  the  absorption  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
soHd.  The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  and  the  a^ 
cumulation  of  cells  in  the  alveoli  and  bronchioles  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pectorated, are  conditions  which  favor  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The 
appearance  and  consistence  of  the  lung  when  it  has  undergone  this 
change  are  well  expressed  by  the  term  which  is  employed  to  designate 
it.  The  cheesy  mass  consists  of  fatty,  shrivelled,  and  fragmentary 
cells,  and  amorphous  matter  in  which  can  be  traced  the  elastic  fibres 
and  larger  vessels  of  the  parenchyma,  the  other  histological  elements 
having  disappeared. 

The  caseous  mass  after  a  time  softens,  attracting  moisture  from  the 
surrounding  tissues.  The  molecular  detritus  and  the  shrivelled  cells  are 
now  suspended  in  a  liquid,  and,  like  any  dead  matter,  they  are  irritant 
to  the  surrounding  lung-substance.  The  bronchial  tube  which  supplies 
the  affected  lobule,  and  which  in  many  instances  was  the , starting-point 
of  the  disease,  again  becomes  pervious,  either  by  softening  of  the  plug 
or  by  ulceration  at  a  higher  point  upon  its  walls,  and  air  is  admitted, 
which  promotes  the  putrefactive  process  and  chemical  changes  of  the 
caseous  substance. 

The  lesion  now  described  is  that  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a  disease 
not  infrequent  in  children  of  two  or  three  years.  There  are  as  yet  no 
tubercles,  but  the  presence  of  softening  caseous  material  in  the  lungs 
very  frequently  leads  to  their  development  (see  Art.  Tuberculosis),  and 
accordingly,  before  the  case  ends,  clusters  of  tubercles  may  appear  in 
the  connective  tissue  and  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  in  other 
organs. 

In  the  subsequent  progress  of  cheesy  pneumonitis,  if  the  patient  live 
sufliciently  long,  more  or  less  expectoration  of  the  offending  substance 
occurs,  producing  a  cavity.  Around  the  cavity  a  vascular  pyogenic 
membrane  forms,  upon  which  granulations  arise.  These  granulations, 
which  produce  pus  abundantly,  and  from  which  small  extravasations  of 
blood  are  frequent,  are  gradually  transformed  into  connective  tissue. 
If  the  dead  portion  be  expectorated,  and  there  be  a  single  small  cavity, 
the  child  may  recover,  the  empty  space  being  finally  filled  up  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  granulations,  and  the  production  of  a  cicatrix,  which  con* 
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tracts,  producing  a  puckered  appearance.  Ordinarily,  however,  there 
are  several  centres  of  caseous  degeneration,  and  several  cavities  result- 
ing, which  continue  to  enlarge  by  the  progressive  softening  of  the  cheesy 
matter.  Often,  also,  certain  of  the  cavities  intercommunicate.  The 
bronchial  glands  undergo  hyperplasia,  and  certain  of  them  are  liable,  also, 
to  become  cheesy.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  suppuration  and  ex- 
pectoration increase.  The  fatal  result  occurs  sooner  in  children  than 
in  adults,  and,  therefore,  the  destructive  and  inflammatory  lesions  ob- 
served at  autopsies  are  ordinarily  not  so  far  advanced  in  tlie  former  as 
in  the  latter.  Other  unfavorable  changes  may  occur  in  the  hepatized 
lung,  but  cheesy  degeneration  is  the  most  common  and  noteworthy. 

The  possibility  of  inflating  a  lung  which  presents  to  the  naked 
eye  the  appearance  of  pneumonitis,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  reliable 
sign  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory  consolidation.  The 
facts  as  regards  the  possibility  of  insufllation  are  these:  In  croupous 
pneumonitis,  when  it  has  passed  beyond  the  first  stage,  insufllation  is 
impossible  in  the  lun^  of  the  child  as  well  as  adult,  with  the  utmost 
force  of  the  breath.  Wc  produce  emphysema  in  healthy  portions  of  the 
lungs,  while  the  inflamed  area  is  not  encroached  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  we  have  seen  is 
the  common  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  under  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  in  which  less  distention  of  the  air-cells  by  inflam- 
matory products  occurs,  the  lung  can  be  inflated,  except  in  protracted 
cases,  but  when  fully  inflated  the  solidified  lobules  can  still  bo  felt  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers.  In  protracted  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  as 
well  as  in  protracted  collapse,  which,  indeed,  may  and  often  does  become 
a  pneumonitis,  full  inflation  is  impossible.  Central  portions  still  remain 
impervious  to  air.  While,  therefore,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
inflating  a  lung  removed  from  an  adult,  and  which  presents  to  the  naked 
eye  the  appearance  of  pneumonic  solidification,  is  a  valuable  sign  as  in- 
dicating whether  or  not  the  disease  be  pneumonitis,  this  test  is  uncertain 
and  unreliable  when  applied  to  the  pulmonary  lesions  of  children  under 
the  age  of  three  years. 

Symptoms. — Croupous  pneumonitis  commonly  begins  abruptly,  or  it 
is  preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  symptoms  of  a  cold.  In  the  adult, 
the  abrupt  commencement  is  ordinarily  with  a  chill.  In  the  child,  there 
is  oflen  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  but  a  distinct  chill  is  not  common. 
Convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  place  of  a  chill.  Catarrhal  pneumoni- 
tis, being  ordinarily  a  secondary  disease,  begins  in  a  more  gradual  way, 
its  symptoms  being  preceded  by  and  associated  with  those  of  the  prim- 
ary affection. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonitis,  whether  catarrhal  or  croupous, 
are  the  following:  Anorexia,  thirst,  restlessness,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, acceleration  of  pulse  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  patient,  flushed  face,  a  countenance  expressive 
of  suffering,  accelerated  respiration,  with  an  expiratory  moan.  These 
symptoms  are  constant  in  the  acute  inflammation  unless  of  the  mildest 
form.      Those  which  are  important  I  shall  explain  more  fully. 

The  expiratory  moan  is  described  by  writers  as  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  this  disease,  or  of  pleurisy.     It  is  evidently  due  to  the  pain 
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experienced  from  the  movement  of  the  inflamed  part.  As  a  rule,  the 
expiratory  moan  indicates  either  pneumonitis  or  simple  pleuritis ;  but 
there  are  exceptions.  It  may  occur,  for  example,  from  indigestible  sub- 
stances in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  giving  rise  to  acute  dyspepsia; 
or  from  certain  forms  of  abdominal  inflammation,  which  render  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  painful,  as  diaphragmatic  peritonitis. 

Tiie  cough  in  the  first  days  of  pneumonitis  is  often  dry  or  hacking 
and  painful.  It  afterward,  if  the  case  be  favorable,  becomes  looser,  and 
is  painless.  We  very  seldom  observe  in  the  child  the  bloody  sputum 
which  characterizes  pneumonitis  in  the  adult,  since  in  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation there  is  much  less  exudation  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  sputum, 
which  in  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  product  of  secretion  and  cell- 
proliferation,  is  at  first  thin  and  frothy,  but  afterward  thicker  and  less 
tenacious  from  the  increased  number  of  cells.  There  is  often,  in  the 
first  period  of  the  inflammation,  pretty  severe  and  constant  headache, 
the  patient  complaining  of  the  head,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  before  he 
does  of  the  chest.  In  a  severe  attack  the  child  at  this  period  lies  with 
the  eyes  shut,  apparently  in  a  half-conscious  state,  fretful  if  spoken  to 
or  aroused,  so  that  the  physician  may  be  led  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  cerebral  disease.  If  there  be  vomiting,  accompanied  with  sudden 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  convulsions — symptoms  which  sometimes 
occur — the  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  is  greatly  increased.  Cerebral 
symptoms  are  more  prominent  in  the  commencement  of  pneumonitis 
than  subsequently.  As  the  disease  advances  they  subside,  and  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  chest  become  more  conspicuous. 

The  breathing  is,  as  I  have  said,  accelerated.  Thirty  or  forty  respira- 
tions per  minute  are  common,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  number  reaches 
sixty  or  even  eighty.  In  infants  there  is  greater  frequency  of  respira- 
tion than  in  children.  In  those  at  the  breast,  if  the  dyspnoea  be  urgent, 
nutrition  is  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with,  since  in  these  severe 
cases  respiration  is  performed  more  through  the  mouth  than  nostrils,  so 
that  if  the  infant  seize  the  nipple,  it  is  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  order  to 
breathe.  Dilatation  of  the  aire  nasi,  and  depression  of  the  inframam- 
mary  region,  accompany  inspiration.  The  dyspnoea  in  catarrhal  pneu- 
monitis is  often  due  in  great  part  to  accompanying  bronchitis. 

The  temperature  in  mild  cases  of  pneumonitis  is  elevated  to  about 
101°  to  108°;  in  severe  cases  it  may  reach  105°  or  even  107°,  the 
former  being  the  highest  observed  by  Sir.  Squire.  In  ninety-seven  ob- 
servations made  by  JI.  Roger,  the  average  temperature  was  104°  during 
the  active  period  of  the  inflammation.  The  face  is  therefore  flushed, 
and  the  heat  of  surface  pungent,  except  in  weakly  children,  in  whom. 
even  in  severe  and  active  inflammation,  the  face  is  sometimes  pallid,  ami 
the  extremities  of  natural  or  less  than  natural  temperature. 

The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur ;  the  thirst  is  such 
that  nutriment  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  drinks,  when  the  loss  of 
appetite  prevents  the  use  of  solid  food.  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated. The  secretions,  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  are  diminished. 
The  urine  is  more  deeply  colored  than  in  health,  and  in  vigorous  patients 
it  deposits  urates  on  cooling.  The  chlorides  are  also  deficient  or  absent 
from  the  urine,  so  long  as  the  inflammation  is  extending. 
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In  favorable  cases,  in  from  seven  to  ten  days  the  heat  and  thirst  de- 
cline ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent ;  the 
cough  looser  ;  the  features  have  a  more  placid  or  contented  expression ; 
the  appetite  returns,  and  the  patient  is  again  amused  by  playthings. 
The  improvement  is  progressive,  but  gradual.  A  slight  cough  is  occa- 
sionally observed  two  or  three  weeks  after  convalescence  is  fully  estab- 
lished. 

Death  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  commonly  occurs  from 
asthenia.  The  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the 
respiration  more  oppressed,  and  finally,  near  the  close  of  life,  the  face 
and  extremities  become  cool.  Occasionally  death  results  from  apnoea, 
due  in  great  part  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In  exceptional  instances  it 
occurs  from  convulsions,  followed  by  coma,  especially  in  the  first  week. 
In  those  protracted  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  products  have  un- 
dergone cheesy  degeneration  death  occurs  from  asthenia. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonitis 
in  children.  When  the  inflammation  is  subacute,  as  in  those  forms  of 
the  disease  which  result  from  collapse  or  hypostasis,  the  symptoms  are 
less  pronounced.  The  respiration  in  such  cases  is  but  moderately  accel- 
erated, is  attended  by  little  pain,  and  therefore  the  expiratory  moan  is 
often  absent.  An  occasional  short,  dry  cough  occurs,  with  so  little  in- 
crease of  temperature  and  quickening  of  the  pulse  that  the  pneumonitis 
is  often  overlooked  by  the  physician,  the  symptoms  being  referred  to 
bronchitis.  Pleuritis  seldom  occurs  in  connection  with  this  form  of 
pneumonitis,  except  when  a  small  abscess  or  gangrene  results  in  an  af- 
fected lobule  directly  under  the  pleura.    A  few  such  cases  I  have  observed. 

Tubercular  pneumonitis  extends  over  much  or  little  of  the  lung  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  tubercles.  The  symptoms  are  like  those  of  severe 
primary  pneumonitis,  superadded  to  such  as  pertain  to  tuberculosis. 
This  inflammation,  when  once  established  in  the  consumptive  child, 
commonly  continues  till  the  close  of  life.  I  have  sometimes  had  these 
cases  under  observation  for  several  consecutive  weeks,  even  months,  and 
during  the  whole  time  there  was  not  only  acceleration  of  pulse  and 
respiration,  but  the  expiratory  moan.  As  regards  pneumonitis  occur- 
ring in  hooping-cough,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  its  symptoms 
modify  those  of  the  primary  disease,  so  that,  during  the  active  period 
of  the  inflammation,  the  paroxysmal  cough  diminishes,  and  a  short, 
hacking  cough  and  expiratory  moan  occur  in  place.  As  the  inflamma- 
tion abates,  the  spasmodic  cough  returns.  Pneumonitis  occurring  in 
measles  is  more  obstinate,  protracted,  and  dangerous  than  the  primary 
form.  It  usually  commences  about  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  continues  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is 
then  a  sequel,  rather  than  complication. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis  in  infancy  and 
childhood  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  they  are  less  distinct.  In  a  majority  of  patients  under  the  age 
of  three  years  the  crepitant  rale  is  not  observed.  This  is  due  to  tiie 
small  size  of  the  alveoli  at  this  age.  I  have  now  and  then  detected  it 
in  quite  young  children,  in  whom  it  is  a  finer  rale  than  in  the  adult. 
If  observed,  it  is  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.     The 
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physical  signs,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  are  oftpn 
obscure  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pathognomonic  rale.  The 
vesicular  murmur  is  somewhat  intensified  through  *the  chest,  and  there 
is  at  this  stage  slight  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation due  to  engorgement  of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
this. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  supervenes  more  or  less  rapidly,  the 
physical  signs  are  more  distinct.  Bronchial  respiration  is  in  most 
cases  detected,  higher  in  pitch  than  the  vesicular  murmur,  with  the 
sound  of  expiration  higher  than  that  of  inspiration.  The  voice  of  the 
patient  is  transmitted  to  the  ear  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  often  a  peculiar  vibratory  sensation  is  communicated  to  the  hand 
applied  over  the  part,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  disease  by  pal- 
pation alone.  In  the  second  stage,  and  sometimes  in  the  first,  coarse 
mucous  rales  in  various  parts  of  the  chest  are  oflen  observed  occurring 
from  coexisting  bronchitis. 

Percussion,  in  the  second  stage,  elicits  a  dull  sound  as  compared 
with  that  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest.  The  dulness 
corresponds  in  extent  with  the  solidification,  and  with  the  bronchial 
respiration. 

As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  dulness  on  percussion  gradually 
diminishes,  and  the  bronchial  respiration  is  succeeded  by  the  subcrepi- 
tant  r&le.  Often,  for  a  considerable  period  after  convalescence  is 
established,  moist  r&les  are  observed  in  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the 
dulness  on  percussion  does  not  entirely  disappear  until  the  health  is  fully 
restored. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  these  signs  are  commonly  less  distinct  than 
in  the  croupous  form  of  inflammation.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  lim- 
ited extent  of  the  inflammation,  in  part,  in  many  cases,  to  its  subacute 
character,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  many  patients  double,  so 
that  we  lose  the  aid  of  comparison.  When  it  results  from  hypostatic 
congestion  it  is  nearly  always  bilateral. 

DiAGXOsrs. — It  will  aid  in  diagnosis  to  recollect  that  under  the  age 
of  three  years  pneumonitis  is  ordinarily  catarrhal,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  and  associated  with  bronchitis.  Coincident  with,  and  often 
preceding  its  development  for  a  few  days,  are  the  usual  symptoms  of 
nasal  anil  bronchial  catarrh.  Defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  and  other 
symptoms  due  to  "taking  cold,"  help  us  to  diagnosticate  catarrhal 
pneumonitis  from  the  essential  fevers,  with  the  exception  of  measles. 
Croupous  pneumonitis  begins  more  abruptly,  but  in  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation the  greater  extent  of  pulmonary  solidification  soon  gives  us  clear 
and  unmistakable  physical  signs.  The  various  forms  of  so-called  remit- 
tent fever  bear  considerable  resemblance  as  regards  symptoms  to  certain 
cases  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  but  in  the  latter  there  are  more  accel- 
eration of  respiration  and  greater  suflfering,  especially  when  the  child 
is  disturbed,  than  in  the  former.  The  physical  signs,  however,  afford 
decisive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  as  dulness  on  percussion, 
bronchial  respiration  of  a  higher  pitch  and  harsher  than  the  normal 
vesicular  respiratory  sound,  bronchophony,  vocal  fremitus,  etc. 

Difficulty  sometimes  attends  the  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonitis 
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from  simple  bronchitis.  The  presence  of  the  expiratory  moan,  if  it  be 
pretty  constant  and  marked,  affords  evidence  that  the  inflammation  has 
extended  to  the  langs,  but  the  physical  signs  constitute  the  reliable 
means  of  exact  diagnosis.  They  should  be  carefully  noted,  in  order  to 
determine  if  there  be  some  point  of  solidification. 

Solidification  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respira- 
tion, and  bronchophony.  These  three  signs  coexisting  afford  suf- 
ficient proof  of  pneumonitis,  unless  there  be  tubercular  consolidation  or 
possibly  collapse  supervening  on  suffocative  bronchitis.  The  history  of 
the  case  aids  in  determining  whether  there  be  either  of  these  diseases. 
Moreover,  collapse  occurs  later  after  the  attack  commences  than  hepa- 
tization, and  does  not  produce  so  distinct  bronchophony  or  bronchial 
respiration  as  is  observed  in  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonitis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  may  present  physical  signs  which  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  in  pneumonia;  but  in  pneumonia, 
except  when  associated  with  tubercular  disease,  the  dulness  on  percus- 
sion is  not  so  great  as  that  from  pleuritic  effusion.  In  pleuritic  effu- 
sion in  a  young  child  the  respiratory  murmur  can  often  be  heard  with 
the  ear  applied  over  the  liquid,  but  it  is  indistinct  and  transmitted 
through  the  liquid  from  a  distance.  The  practised  ear  is  able  to  dis- 
cover the  difference  between  it  and  the  bronchial  respiration  of  pneumo- 
nitis. Vocal  fremitus,  which  is  absent  in  pleuritic  effusions,  is  another 
reliable  sign  of  pneumonitis  in  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years.  In  younger  children  it  is  indistinct.  Occasionally  the  physical 
signs  indicate  the  coexistence  of  the  pulmonary  and  pleural  inflam- 
mations. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  it  is  oftsn  difficult  to  determine  certainly  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  since  the  physical  signs,  if  there  be  but  little  ex- 
tent of  inflammation,  are  absent  or  indistinct.  I  have  often,  in  post- 
mortem examinations,  found  so  small  a  part  of  the  lung  hepatized  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  produced  any  appreciable  dulness  on  percus- 
sion, bronchial  respiration,  or  bronchophony.  Such  cases  often  pass  for 
simple  bronchitis,  and,  practically,  this  matters  little,  since  the  treatment 
required  by  the  two  is  not  dissimilar. 

Prognosis. — Primary  pneumonitis,  aflfecting  only  one  lung,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  in  most  instances  terminates  favorably  in  children,  and 
even  in  infants.  If  double,  it  is,  as  in  the  adult,  much  more  serious, 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  fatal.  Secondary  pneumonitis,  pneu- 
monitis occurring  in  measles,  hooping-cough,  tuberculosis,  or  resulting 
from  hypostatic  congestion  in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  disease,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  frequently  fatal.  As  death  usually  occurs  from 
asthenia,  the  younger  the  child  and  more  feeble  the  constitution,  the 
greater  the  danger. 

Unfavorable  symptoms  are  a  pulse  becoming  more  and  more  frequent 
and  feeble,  pallor  of  countenance,  inability  of  the  patient  to  support  the 
head,  total  loss  of  appetite,  refusal  to  notice  or  be  amused  by  play- 
things, absence  of  tears  when  crying — a  symptom  which  French  writers 
have  pointed  out — ^and  the  appearance  of  pemphigus  on  the  fiice  or 
elsewhere. 
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Indications  on  which  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  ba^^ed  are  mod- 
erate acceleration  of  pulse,  pneumonitis  primary  and  limited  to  one 
side,  ability  to  support  the  head  or  sit  erect,  being  amused  by  play, 
things,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  two  forms  of  pneumonitis,  namelT, 
catarrhal  and  croupous,  the  former  occurring  diiefly  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  being  secondary,  the  latter  occurring  in  most  patients 
over  that  age,  requires  to  be  considered  separately  as  much  as  do  their 
symptoms  and  anatomical  characters. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  when  developed  from  and  upon  a  bronchitis, 
as  it  so  often  is,  requires  for  the  most  part  the  continuance  of  the  reme- 
dies which  are  appropriate  for  the  primary  disease.  (See  Art.  Bron- 
chitis.) But  from  the  fact  that  it  is  secondary,  and  in  children  of 
tender  age,  and  since  the  danger  as  regards  the  pneumonitis  is  due  to 
asthenia,  more  actively  sustaining  measures  are  demanded  than  are 
required  for  uncomplicated  bronchitis.  When  the  pneumonitis  has 
continued  a  few  days,  and  often  in  its  commencement,  carbonate  of  am- 
monium and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  needed,  and  the  diet  from  the  first 
should  be  nutritious.  An  opiate,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  ipecacu- 
anha, should  be  added  to  the  cough-mixture,  if  there  be  restlessness  or 
insufficient  sleep,  and  the  external  treatment  recommended  for  bronchitis 
should  be  continued.  In  that  form  of  catarrhal  pneumonitis  which  is 
due  to  passive  congestion  or  hypostasis,  in  the  causation  of  which  debility 
is  an  important  factor,  tonic  and  stimulating  measures  are  still  more 
imperatively  required.  Frequent  change  of  position  is  useful  in  such 
cases. 

In  croupous  pneumonitis,  if  seen  at  the  commencement  or  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  commencement,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given, 
as  recommended  by  Trousseau.  This  acts  promptly  as  a  cardiac  seda- 
tive, diminishing  somewhat  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  moderat- 
ing the  inflammation.  It  sliould  not  be  employed  except  at  the  period 
mentioned. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  otherwise  has  justly  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  the  treatment  of  the  inflammations  of  children,  since  it  is  too 
depressing.  But  while  the  application  of  leeches  in  catarrhal  pneumo- 
nitis is  very  rarely  admissible,  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the 
patient  and  the  secondary  character  of  the  inflammation,  they  may  be 
useful  in  robust  children  with  croupous  pneumonitis,  if  applied  suffi- 
ciently early,  namely,  within  the  first  twelve  hours.  Two  leeches  are 
sufficient  for  a  child  of  five  years.  When  solidification  of  the  lung  has 
occurred,  the  time  for  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  past.  But  we  have  in 
aconite  and  veratrum  viride  efficient  substitutes  for  bloodletting,  which, 
by  their  sedative  effect  on  the  heart,  diminish  the  exaggerated  afflux  of 
blood  to  the  inflamed  lung,  and  thus  enable  us  to  meet  the  indication 
of  treatment  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  important  in  all 
severe  cases  to  preserve  the  blood  and  the  strength,  for  the  danger  in 
the  end  is  chiefly  from  asthenia.  Aconite  as  a  cardiac  sedative  in  the 
treatment  of  children  is  safer  than  veratrum  viride;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  watch  its  effects  so  carefully. 
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The  following  will  be  found  a  useful  formula  for  a  child  of  five  years 
in  the  commencement  of  pneumonia : 

B- — Tine,  ipecac,  comp.  (Squibb's) gtt.  xxzij. 

Tinct.  md.  aconit gtt.  xvj. 

Syr.  bal.  tolut. 

Aquae &^5J- 

Dose,  one  ica«poonful  every  three  hours  j  or  the  aconite  maybe  given  alone, 
dropped  in  sweetened  water  or  syrup  of  tolu. 

If  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion  are 

present,  indicating  the  second  stage;  in  other  words,  if  it  appear  from 

the  signs  that  the  inflamed  lobe  or  lobes  are  hepatized,  little  benefit 

accrues  from   the  further  use  of  aconite  or  veratrum  viride,  and  harm 

may  result.     In  this  stage  the  above  prescription,  with   the  aconite 

omitted,  may  be  continued,  or  the  following  may  be  employed: 

H  — Morph.  sulphat K^.  j. 

Syr.  ipecacuanha) jss. 

Syr.  bal.  tolut S'Uss. — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  ot  five  years. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of  quinia  and  digitalis  for 
bronchitis  apply  with  still  more  force  to  their  use  in  both  the  catarrhal 
and  croupous  forms  of  pneumonitis.  In  secondary  pneumonitis  and  in 
primary  occurring  in  feeble  children  these  agents  are  in  many  instances 
preferable  to  any  otlier  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  tem- 
perature and  pulse,  since  they  produce  this  result  without  depression. 
They  may  be  administered  in  such  cases  from  the  first  day,  and  their 
use  may  obviously  be  continued  longer  than  would  be  safe  for  aconite  or 
veratrum  viride. 

From  some  observations  recently  made  (1880-188 1)  in  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum,  it  seemed  to  us  probable  that  quinine,  given  in  one 
or  two  large  doses  at  the  commencement  of  acute  primary  pneumonitis, 
as  five  grains  to  a  child  of  three  years,  exerts  some  controlling  effect 
on  the  inflammation,  perhaps  even  rendering  it  abortive,  and  that  its 
subsequent  use  in  smaller  doses  may  yet  supersede  in  great  part  that  of 
aconite  and  veratrum  viride. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate  there  is  usually  progressive  im- 
provement. Many  now  recover  with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  or  mild 
expectorants  useful  for  the  accompanying  bronchitis,  as  syrup  of  ipecac- 
uanha or  squills  in  small  doses.  Others  require  more  sustaining  meas- 
ures, and  for  such  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  preferable  with,  perhaps, 
quinia.  In  severe  pneumonitis  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  sustain 
the  vital  powers,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  error  in  the  therapeutic  manage- 
ment of  children  with  this  malady  has  been  the  employment  of  medicines 
which  reduce  the  strength  when  gentler  measures  or  those  of  a  sustain- 
ing nature  were  needed.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  sooner  or 
later  in  most  cases,  at  an  early  period  in  feeble  children  and  in  secondary 
forms  of  the  inflammation.  Infants  may  take  three  or  four  drops  of 
Bourbon  whiskey  or  brandy  for  each  month  of  their  age  every  two  or 
three  hours.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk,  animal 
broths,  and  the  like,  unless  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  in  robust 
children. 
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The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  as  an  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  croupous  pneumonitis  in  its  first  stages.  A  small  dose  of  castor 
oil,  Rochelle  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesium  should  be  given  if  there  be 
any  tendency  to  constipation,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time  if  re- 
quired. A  saline  aperient  by  its  derivative  and  refrigerant  effect  in 
some  cases  obviates  the  necessity  of  employing  cardiac  sedatives.  A 
laxative  enema  is  preferable  for  a  feeble  child,  and  in  most  cases  of  sec- 
ondary pneumonitis. 

Local  treatment  is  required  in  all  cases ;  counter-irritation  should  be 
produced  as  soon  as  possible  over  the  inflamed  lobe,  by  mustard,  iodine, 
or  some  stimulating  liniment,  and,  except  at  the  time  of  this  application, 
the  chest  should  be  constantly  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice,  or 
with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  covered  with  oil-silk.  I 
prefer,  however,  the  constant  application,  under  the  oil-silk,  of  the  fol- 
lowing poultice,  made  large,  but  as  thin  as  the  pasteboard  cover  of  a 
book,  and  therefore  light : 

R. — Pulv.  sinapis 58S. 

Pulv.  seniin.  lini ^viij. — Misce. 

Vesication,  in  my  opinion,  very  rarely  expedites  the  cure  or  benefits 
the  patient.  The  ordinary  fly-blister  should  never  be  employed;  and 
if  it  be  thought  best  to  vesicate,  cantharidal  collodion  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  this  purpose.  A  safe,  almost  painless,  and  at  the  same  time 
efficient,  mode  of  applying  this,  is  in  spots  as  large  as  a  ten-cent  piece, 
half  a  dozen,  more  or  fewer  according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation, 
the  skin  of  course  remaining  sound  between  them.  This  mode  of  ap- 
plication obviates  the  danger  of  producing  a  troublesome  sore,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  children  from  the  ordinarj^  mode  of  vesication. 

In  cheesy  pneumonitis,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  anaemia, 
and  great  reduction  of  the  vital  powers,  carbonate  of  ammonium  with 
citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium  equal  parts,  or  cod-liver  oil  administered 
three  times  daily  with  two  drops  or  more  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  will 
be  found  useful,  as  is  also  quinine  with  iron.  Patients  require  the 
most  nutritious  diet  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  the  local  treatment  of 
this  form  of  inflammation  vesication,  even  so  mild  as  that  by  cantharidal 
collodion,  should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

PLKURITIS.i 

The  term  pleuritis  or  pleurisy  is  employed,  in  this  chapter,  to 
designate  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  when  not  produced  by  extension 
of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  lung,  or  by  the  irritation  of 
tubercles  upon  or  under  the  pleura.     Catarrhal  pneumonia,  common  in 

*  Prom  Iho  Now  York  Obstetric  Journal,  1880-1881. 
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infancy;  croupous  pneumonia,  common  in  childhood;  puhnonary  tuber- 
culosis, not  rare  in  both  periods  in  wasted  and  cachectic  children,  are 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  pleurisy,  arising  consecutively  to  the  lung 
disease,  and  limited  nearly  to  the  portion  of  the  pleura  which  covers 
the  affected  lobes  or  lobules.  But  since  in  these  cases  the  pleuritis  is 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  the  graver  diseases,  and  is  compara- 
tively unimportant,  it  does  not  require  separate  consideration.  It  is 
properly  treated  of  in  our  books  m  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of 
those  diseases.  All  other  cases  of  pleuritic  inflammation,  although  pre- 
senting wide  differences  in  form  and  clinical  history,  are  embraced  under 
the  general  term  pleuritis. 

Pledritis  :  its  frequency. — Pleuritis  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
rare  in  young  children.  Even  M.  Barrier,  of  Lyons,  the  author  of  a  cred- 
itable treatise  on  diseases  of  children,  wrote  as  late  as  1860 :  "  Ainsi  done, 
en  generalisant  les  faits  de  ValHeux  et  les  notres,  nous  pouvons  dire : 
que  la  pleurisie,  depuis  la  naissance  jusqu'i  Tage  de  six  ans  environs,  ne 
constitue  presque  jamais  une  affection  simple,  unique,  et  independante 
de  la  pneumonic."  But  greater  precision  in  the  examination  of  cases, 
more  accumte  means  of  diagnosis,  more  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases, and  more  frequent  autopsies  have  enabled  the  profession  to  cor- 
rect this,  as  well  as  many  other  errors ;  and  it  is  now  known  that 
frimary  pleurisy  is  not  infrequent  in  young  children,  even  in  infants, 
n  asylums  and  hospitals  for  children,  in  which  institutions  the  nature 
of  diseases  is  more  accurately  ascertained  than  in  private  practice — for 
autopsies  are  made  in  the  fatal  cases — tho  frequency  of  pleurisy  in  its 
various  forms:  latent,  semi-fibrinous,  and  purulent,  is  surprising  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  been  acquired  only  through 
private  practice.  Thus,  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  the 
seven  months  from  April  1  to  November  1,  1879,  while  there  were 
35  cases  of  bronchitis,  21  of  pneumonia,  and  3  of  tuberculosis,  there 
were  11  clearly  ascertained  cases  of  pleurisy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  cases  of  this  malady  in  young  children  are  mistaken  by  good 
practitioners  for  other  diseases,  especially  for  pneumonia,  or,  if  the 
pleurisy  be  to  a  certain  extent  latent,  for  remittent  or  malarial  fever, 
or  fever  due  to  intestinal  irritation.  I  have  records  of  several  cases 
occurring  in  family  and  hospital  or  asylum  practice,  in  which  children 
perished  with  a  wrong  diagnosis,  or  without  diagnosis,  when  the  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  pleurisy,  sometimes  of  long  standing. 
Thus  in  one  case  of  fatal  empyema,  commencing  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  and  continuing  several  months,  chronic  pneumonia  had  been 
diagnosticated  by  physicians  known  to  be  thorough  in  their  examina- 
tions, and  usually  accurate.  In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal  at 
about  the  age  of  one  year,  the  child,  who  lived  in  a  malarial  locality, 
had  been  for  weeks  under  treatment  for  supposed  malarial  disease; 
but  in  this  case  diagnosis  was  easy,  for  at  my  first  visit,  which  was 
when  the  child  was  dying,  there  was  decided  dulness  on  percussion  over 
the  right  side  of  the  chest.  In  this  case,  the  right  lung  was  adherent 
to  the  ribs  anteriorly  and  laterally,  while  posteriorly  it  was  separated 
by  pus,  which  crowded  forward  the  organ,  so  that  its  posterior  surfiice 
was  concave. 
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In  wards  of  institutions  and  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  poor, 
pleurisy  appears  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  families  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Its  frequency  varies,  also,  in  different  years,  according 
to  the  presence  and  prevalence  of  its  causes.  Thus,  during  epidemics 
of  scarlet  fever,  it  is  more  common  than  at  other  times. 

During  several  weeks  immediately  preceding  May,  1874,  when  there 
was  no  unusual  prevalence  of  the  causes  or  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  pleurisy,  I  noted  carefully  the  character  of  the  sickness  in  404  con- 
secutive cases,  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  private  practice,  and 
of  these,  two  had  primary  pleurisy,  or  one-half  per  cent.  This  is  prob- 
ably about  the  usual  proportion  of  pleurisies  in  children  in  family  prac- 
tice, except  when  scarlet  fever  is  prevalent. 

I  have  preserved  the  records  of  5Q  cases  of  pleurisy  in  children 
under  the  ages  of  twelve  years,  most  of  them  occurring  in  the  institu- 
tions which  I  am  attending,  or  have  attended  as  physician,  and  the 
remainder  in  private  practice.  The  statistics  of  these  cases,  embraced 
in  the  following  table,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  frequency  of 
pleurisy,  and  pleurisy  of  the  suppurative  form,  in  young  children.  The 
large  number  of  empyemas  seen  in  the  table  does  not,  however,  indicate 
the  true  proportion  of  suppurative  to  sero-fibrinous  pleurisies,  since 
protracted  and  stubborn  cases,  which  are  largely  empyemas,  are  more 
frequently  brought  to  institutions  for  treatment  than  are  those  of  a 
milder  and  more  manageable  type.  Thus,  in  the  class  of  children's 
diseases  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Outdoor  Poor,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cases  are  empyemas  which  have  resisted  treatment  else- 
where. Besides,  pleurisy  with  little  exudation  is  sometimes  latent  or 
so  mild  that  it  is  overlooked  or  not  diagnosticated,  even  by  physicians 
who  are  thorough  and  careful  in  their  examinations,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  such  cases  have  occurred  in  the  institutions  and  in  my  private 
practice  during  the  time  in  which  my  statistics  were  collected. 


Affe.     40  Cases, 

Under  2  Mos. 

From  2  to  6  Mos. 

From  6  to  12 
Mos. 

From  1  Yr.  to 
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From  3  Yrt.  to 
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Exudation 

Exudation 
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left. 

in  some 
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side,  four 

sero- 

sero- 

on  left 

fibrinous  ; 

fibrinous; 

side,  four 

in  others 

in  others 

double. 

purulent. 

purulent 

Causes. — The  common  cause  of  primary  pleuritis  is  the  same  as  that 
of  other  idiopathic  inflammations,  namely,  "  taking  cold."  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  common  in  times  of  changeable  temperature.  Cachexia  is 
an  acknowledged  predisposing  cause,  so  that  children  whose  blood  is 
impoverished,  whether  from  previous  disease  or  from  anti-hygienic  in- 
fluences, are  more  liable  to  this  inflammation  than  those  who  possess  a 
sound  and  vigorous  constitution.     From  the  operations  of  these  two 
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causes  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  occur  among  the  children  of  the  city 
poor  than  among  those  who  are  well  nourished  and  who  live  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  since  the  cachectic  and  ill-cared  for  are  not  only 
more  exposed,  but  are  less  able  to  resist  noxious  agencies. 

Pleurisy  is  not  rare  in  newborn  infants,  and  its  cause,  when  thus 
occurring,  is  not  always  apparent.  It  may  sometimes  be  heedless 
exposurs  to  cold  or  to  currents  of  air  by  the  nurse,  but  the  common 
cause  at  this  age  is  believed  to  be  the  absorption  of  septic  matter. 

Billard,  whose  observations  were  made  among  foundlings  in  the  Hos- 
pice des  Enfimts  Trouves,  says :  "  Pleurisy  is  more  common  among 
young  infants  than  is  generally  supposed;  it  often  appears  without  the 
lungs  participating  in  the  inflammation.  I  have  seen  several  infants 
die  immediately  after  birth  from  this  affection."  He  relates  two  cases 
of  double  idiopathic  pleuritis  ending  fatally  at  the  ages  of  two  and  ten 
days  {Diseases  of  Infants^  page  419).  Mignot,  whose  observations  were 
made  in  the  same  institution,  also  records  ten  pleurisies,  five  of  which 
were  idiopathic,  in  119  dissections  of  newborn  infants  (Maladies  pen- 
dant le  Premier  Age), 

Cases  like  the  following  are  not  infrequent: 

In  1867,  I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  foundling  who  died 
in  the  New  York  lufant  Asylum,  at  the  age  of  about  one  month.  On 
each  side  of  the  thorax,  the  pleura,  costal  and  pulmonary,  was  uniformly 
injectetl,  and  a  small  amount  of  pus,  not  more  than  one  drachm,  was 
found  in  one  pleural  cavity,  and  a  still  lei?s  quantity  of  pus  in  the  other, 
with  little  or  no  sero-fibrinous  exudation.  There  was  also  pus  at  the  root 
of  each  lung,  lying  not  entirely  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  pleura,  but 
partly  underneath  it. 

The  fact  of  a  double  pleurisy  without  disease  of  the  lungs,  which 
might  produce  it,  indicated  a  constitutional  cause.  Its  system  had 
probably  become  infected  by  the  absorption  of  septic  matter  from  the 
umbilical  vessels. 

One  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  scarlatina,  not  infrequently  produces  pleu- 
ritis, occurring  as  a  complication  or  sequel.  This  result  seems  to  be 
sometimes  due  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  scarlatinous  virus.  In  other  instances  it  is  probably  the 
result  of  retained  urea,  consequent  on  scarlatinous  nephritis,  for 
pleuritis  is  a  common  complication  of  Bright*s  disease,  due,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  irritating  property  of  urea,  which  is  excreted  upon  the 
pleural  surface.  Pleuritis,  in  young  children,  is  sometimes  also  caused 
by  the  discharge  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  some  morbid  product,  as  pus, 
softened  tubercle,  or  decomposed  lung-tissue,  which,  from  its  highly  ir- 
ritating effect,  causes  intense  and  general  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
I  have  observed  several  such  cases. 

Thus,  in  November,  1866,  an  infant  of  three  and  a  half  months  died  of 
pleurisy,  occurring  upon  the  left  side.  The  left  lung  was  firmly  bound 
down  by  adhesions,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  about  one-sixth  its  normal 
size.  On  attempting  inflation  of  this  organ,  when  it  was  removed  from 
the  body,  air  escaped  from  a  small  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
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lobe,  and  around  this  opening  the  lung-substance  was  of  a  dark  reddish 
color,  softened  and  disintegrated.  It  seemed  probable  from  the  appear- 
ance that  there  had  been  hypostatic  congestion,  or  perhaps  pneumonia,  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lung,  and  that  the  loss  of  vitality  and  softening 
had  occurred  from  the  sluggish  or  suspended  circulation  in  the  part,  and 
that  the  fatal  pleurisy  had  resulted  from  a  little  of  this  decomposed  tissue 
entering  the  pleural  cavity. 

A  case  having  apparently  a  similar  origin  occurred  in  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum  in  October,  1879. 

An  infant,  aged  five  months  and  a  half,  became  suddenly  and  severely 
sick  with  pleurisy  on  the  right  side,  and  died  in  five  days.  On  opening 
the  pleural  cavity,  air  escaped.  The  record  of  the  examination  states: 
"  In  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  was  an 
opening  which  admitted  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  to  the  depth  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  inch.  The  lung-tissue  seemed  to  be  disorganized,  and 
of  pultaceous  consistence  around  the  cavity.  Through  this  cavity,  which 
communicated  with  a  bronchial  tuba,  the  air  had  escaped,  which  was 
noticed  on  opening  the  chest.'* 

Occasionally  we  meet  cases,  especially  in  foundling  asylums,  in  which 
the  cause  is  difierent  from  the  foregoing,  but  in  some  respects  similar. 
An  indolent  pneumonitis  occurs  over  a  circumscribed  area  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  lung,  either  from  hypostasis  or  exposure  to  cold. 
Minute  abscesses  form  in  the  inflamed  parenchyma,  not  larger  than 
pins*  heads  or  small  shot.  Perhaps  they  are  located  in  bronchioles,  and 
are  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  muco-pus  which  collects  in  these 
tubes,  and  is  not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  low  vitality  and  feeble 
ftinctional  activity  of  the  tissues  concerned.  These  abscesses  approach- 
ing the  pleural  surface  produce  a  circumscribed  pleuritis  of  small  extent ; 
and  finally  one,  probably  in  some  sudden  movement  of  the  lungs,  as  in 
crying  or  coughing,  breaks  into  the  pleural  cavity,  causing  general  puru- 
lent inflammation.     The  following  was  such  a  case: 

In  May,  1850,  a  male  infant,  aged  two  months,  was  admitted  into  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  He  was  delicate,  and  had  what  was  diag- 
nosticated a  mild  bronchial  catarrh ;  but  by  wet-nursing  his  general  con- 
dition gradually  improved.  In  July,  however,  he  had  repeated  attacks 
of  diarrhoea,  and  progressively  lost  flesh  and  strength.  On  August  ^>d  hi^ 
respiration  became  suddenly  accelerated  and  painful,  and  death  occurred 
from  dyspnoja  and  exhaustion.  No  cough  or  other  symptoms  referable 
to  the  respiratory  apparatus  had  been  observed  previously  to  the  day  of 
death. 

At  the  autopsy  the  intestines  were  found  to  present  the  usual  lesions  of 
intestinal  catarrh  of  the  summer  season.  The  right  lung  was  compressed 
by  a  sero-fibrinous  exudation,  though,  from  the  small  size  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  the  quantity  of  exuded  liquid  was  not  more  than  two  ounces. 
Nearly  the  entire  right  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  was  covered  with 
fibrin  of  a  creamy  appearance,  and  there  were  loose  flocculi  in  depending 
portions  of  the  cavity.  This  lung  could  be  inflated,  except  a  little  of  the 
lower  lobe,  which  was  hepatized.  The  left  lung  also  occupied  a  very  small 
space,  being  partially  collapsed.     It  could  be  readily  inflated,  when  it  ap- 
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peared  normal,  except  a  small  portion  in  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lower 
lObe,  which  was  partially  covered  with  lymph,  and  was  found  to  contain 
two  abscesses,  one  closed  and  the  other  opening  externally  on  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  and  connecting  internally  with  the  bronchial  tube.  On 
attempting  inflation,  air  passed  directly  through  this  opening.  The  closed 
abscess  contained  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  drachm  of  pus  and  disin- 
tegrated lung-tissue,  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 

Another  case  showing  a  similar  cause  of  pleurisy  occurred  in  a  female 
infant  of  about  four  months,  in  the  same  institution,  in  November, 
1869. 

She  was  admitted  in  October,  somewhat  reduced  from  diarrhoea,  but 
her  health  improved  partially,  though  she  remained  feeble,  and  the 
records  state  that  she  was  much  troubled  with  meteorism  and  occasional 
pain  On  J^ovember  2d,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  dyspnoea, 
and  died  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  No  cough  had  been  noticed  or  other 
symptom  referable  to  the  chest,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
occasional  symptoms  of  pain,  referred  to  in  the  notes,  were  due  to  the 

Eleurisy.  The  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  depending  portions  showed 
ypostatic  congestion ;  right  lung  adherent  to  diaphragm  and  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  costal  pleura  by  fibrinous  exudation ;  this  lung  was 
somewhat  compressed  and  nou-crepitant ;  its  upper  lobe  floated  in  water, 
while  its  middle  and  lower  lobes  sank,  and  could  be  only  partially  in- 
flated ;  this  portion  of  the  lung  contained  a  few  small  superficial  abscesses, 
each  holding  scarcely  more  than  one  drop  of  pus;  two  of  these  were 
empty,  and  air  passed  through  them  on  attempting  inflation.  They 
probably  one  or  both  opened  into  the  pleural  cavity  during  life,  but  pos- 
sibly they  were  opened  in  separating  the  adhesions  which  united  the  two 
pleural  surfaces  at  this  point ;  the  pleural  cavity  contained  from  two  to 
three  ounces  of  liquid,  consisting  mainly  of  pus  and  fibrinous  shreds. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in 
October,  1879. 

The  patient,  aged  four  months,  began  to  be  sick  October  11th,  having 
the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  died  October  loth.  The  right  pleural 
cavity  contained  about  3iij  of  sero-purulent  liquid,  pressing  the  lung  for- 
ward and  toward  the  median  line.  In  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right 
lower  lobe,  near  its  base  and  immediately  under  the  pleura,  were  three  or 
four  small  abscesses,  each  not  larger  than  a  small  drop  of  pus,  aud  two 
or  perhaps  three  of  these  had  ruptured,  so  that  air  escaped  from  them  on 
attempting  inflation,  while  one  was  closed,  the  pus  in  it  being  visible  under 
the  pleura. 

This  cause  of  pleurisy,  namely,  the  bursting  of  a  minute  abscess  in 
the  lung,  and  that  in  which  a  portion  of  the  lung  loses  its  vitality,  dis- 
integrates, and  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  are  probably  rare,  except  in 
the  first  months  of  infancy  in  wasted  and  ill-conditioned  infants,  in 
families  of  the  city  poor  and  in  the  asylums. 

A  peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  descending  along  the  oesophagus,  has  been 
known  to  cause  fatal  pleuritis  by  bursting  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and 
pus  from  carious  vertebne  has  produced  the  same  result.     In  January, 
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1864,  I  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  the  lungs  of 
an  infant  whose  history  was  as  follows: 

R.,  aged  nine  montlis,  of  strumous  parentage,  and  whose  only  sister  hid 
suffered  severely  from  strumous  ophthalmia  and  periostitis,  was  taken  sick 
about  December  19,  1863,  with  febrile  movement,  attended  by  restltag- 
ness,  but  apparently  without  any  seiious  indisposition.  On  the  22d,  the 
mother  called  my  attention  to  a  prominence  just  below  the  right  clavicle, 
which  proved  to  be  an  abscess,  and  a  ]X)ultice  was  applied  over  it.  On  the 
24th,  the  prominence  suddenly  subsided,  and  immediately  the  symptDins 
were  greatly  aggravated.  The  pulse  rose  to  IGO  per  minute,  the  rtispira- 
tion  from  60  to  80,  and  expiration  waa  accompanied  by  a  moan,  indi- 
cating acute  pleuritic  or  pulmonary  inflammation.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling,  and  the  exacerbation  of 
symptoms,  dulnoss  on  percussion  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest  waa 
observed,  and  this  increased  till  it  was  complete  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
base  of  the  thorax.  The  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration  continued, 
the  patient  grew  more  and  more  feeble,  and  death  occurred  December 
31st. 

On  dissecting  away  the  integument  from  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  an 
abscess  was  opened,  containing  nearly  one  ounce  of  pus,  located  at  the 

Eoiut  where  the  tumor  had  been  observed.  At  the  base  of  this  abscess, 
etween  two  of  the  ribs,  was  a  small,  round  opening,  not  much  larger  than 
a  knitting-needle,  leading  directly  into  the  cavitv  of  the  chest,  so  that 
on  depressing  the  ribs  liquid  flowed  back  from  the  pleural  cavity.  On 
removing  the  sternum  the  liquid  was  found  to  be  sero-fibrinous,  with  con- 
siderable pus  in  depending  portions  of  the  cavity. 

I  have  met  one  other,  apparently  almost  identical  case,  occurring  in 
an  infant  of  seven  months. 

Pleurisy  in  the  adult  is  sometimes  the  result  of  violence.  The  most 
notable  and  unequivocal  cases,  having  this  origin,  are  those  in  which  the 
ribs  are  fractured.  It  rarely  happens  that  we  can  attribute  the  pleurisy 
of  children  to  this  cause.  I  can  recollect  only  one  case  in  which  the 
inflammation  seemed  to  be  due  to  violence. 

In  September,  1867,  an  infant  of  twenty-two  months,  in  the  Almshouse 
on  Black  well's  Island,  having  had  a  cough  for  half  a  year,  and  bein^  some- 
what reduced,  fell  from  bed.  striking  agaiust  the  left  side  of  the  thorax. 
Severe  pleuritic  symptoms  supervened^  and  the  child  died  of  empyema 
in  three  and  a  half  weeks.  More  than  a  pint  of  pus  was  found  in  the 
left  pleural  cavity,  pressing  the  heart  beyond  the  median  line,  and  the 
diaphragm  downward,  so  that  it  was  convex  toward  the  abdomen.  The 
bronchial  glands  were  hyperplastic  and  slightly  cheesy,  and  a  caseous 
nodule  lay  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  lung,  which  seemed  other- 
wise healthy.  The  left  lung  bound  down  by  adhesions  could  be  partially 
inflated.  Whether  or  not  it  contained  small  tubercles  is  not  stated  in  the 
records. 

The  occurrence  of  the  injury  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
pleurisy  may  indeed  have  been  a  coincidence,  but  the  mother  constantly 
believed  that  the  fall  caused  the  inflammation,  and  there  was  no  other 
assignable  cause. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  history  of  this  case  and  the  lesions,  that  the 
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cheesy  degenerations  antedated  the  fall,  and  that  the  pleura  was  in  an 
abnormal  state  and  prone  to  inflammation  when  the  injury  was  received. 

The  etiology  of  pleurisy  in  children  differs,  therefore,  from  that  in 
adults.  Certain  causes  are  the  same  ;  but  others,  as  scarlet  fever,  and 
irritating  products  generated  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  bursting  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  are  not  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood,  while  they 
seldom  occur  in  adults. 

Anatomical  Characters. — il  '^^e  commencement  of  pleuritis,  the 
subpleural  bloodvessels,  lying  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  pleura  are  engorged  with  blood,  producing  vascular  points 
and  arborescence,  seen  through  a  magnifying-glass  of  low  power. 
Frequently,  in  children  as  in  adults,  minute  extravasations  of  blood, 
resulting  from  extreme  congestion,  occur  under  the  endothelial  layer, 
perhaps  scarcely  perceived  by  the  naked  eye,  but  readily  seen  under  the 
glass.  Immediately  exudation  of  liquid,  holding  numerous  cells,  begins 
in  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the  capillaries,  the  pleura 
becomes  dry  and  lustreless,  while  the  production  and  exfoliation  of  its 
endothelial  cells  are  greatly  increased.  These  no  longer  present  their 
normal  appearance,  but  are  swollen  and  granular,  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammation. 

Immediately  after  these  parenchymatous  changes  occur,  serum,  fibrin- 
ogenic  substance,  and  leucocytes  begin  to  exude  upon  the  free  surface  of 
the  pleura.  The  term  fibrinogenic  substance,  instead  of  fibrin,  is  em- 
ployed, because  it  is  now  believed  that  fibrin  itself  is  not  exuded,  but  a 
substance  which  becomes  fibrin,  through  the  presence  and  action  of  cer- 
tain agents  Vith  which  it  comes  in  contact,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned air,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  even  serum,  from  which  fibrin  has 
been  precipitated  (Virchow,  Comil,  Ranvier,  and  others). 

In  the  exuded  liquid,  even  if  it  have  the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye 
of  ordinary  serum,  the  microscope  always  reveals  the  presence  of  pus- 
cells  or  leucocytes,  and  red  blood-cells,  however  small  their  quantity 
may  be.  The  minute  rootlets  of  the  lymphatic  system,  which  are  inter- 
spaces or  lacunae  in  the  subpleural  connective  tissue,  and  which,  here 
and  there,  open  by  stomata  upon  the  pleural  surface,  are  clogged  by  in- 
flammatory products,  and  their  walls  swollen  at  an  early  stage  (E. 
Wagner  and  others).  In  these  lymphatic  channels,  both  pus-cells  and 
coagulated  fibrin  are  seen  by  the  microscope.  That  pneumonitis, 
whether  catarrhal  or  croupous,  seldom  occurs  in  superficial  parts  of  the 
lungs  without  causing  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which 
covers  the  affected  lobules  is  universally  known ;  but  the  reverse  is  also 
true,  that  pleurisy  seldom  occurs  without  causing  inflammation  of  the 
alveoli  which  are  adjacent  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  The  pneumonitis 
thus  caused  is  so  superficial  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  overlooked  at  the 
post-mortem  examination,  in  the  presence  of  the  graver  lesions  of  the 
pleura ;  but  a  knowledge  of  its  occurrence  is  important  in  diagnosis, 
for,  though  it  may  have  no  greater  depth  than  a  line,  it  is  sufficient  to 
produce  crepitant  riles,  like  those  in  ordinary  pneumonitis.  Therefore, 
if  we  hear  these  rales,  we  may  mistake  the  disease  for  pulmonary  in- 
flammation and  overlook  the  pleuritis — an  error  not  unusual  in  the 
treatment  of  children.     Trousseau,  who  surpassed  most  of  his  contempo- 
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raries  as  a  clinical  observer,  wrote  :  "  This  sound,  which  is  met  with  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pleurisy,  is  in  fact  a  crepitant  rale,  and  I 
have  called  it  a  crepitant  rSle  of  pleurisy.  My  interpretation  is  very 
simple.  Just  as  we  never  have  erysipelas  without  engorgement  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  there  cannot  be  erysipelas  of  the  pleura  or  pleurisy  with- 
out an  irritative  engorgement  of  the  subpleural  cellular  tissue  or  of  the 
peripheric  pulmonary  parenchyma.  This  fluxion  naturally  carries  with 
it  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  a  serous  exudation.  .  .  .  We  also  meet 
with  a  fine  subcrepitant  rale,  which  is  very  often  heard  quite  at  the 
beginning  of  pleurisy,  and  which  likewise  nearly  always  continues  for 
some  weeks.'*  More  recent  observers  and  writers  fully  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Trousseau,  except  that  what  he  designates  irritative  en- 
gorgement the  microscope  shows  to  bo  a  true  inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary alveoli. 

There  are  four  constituents  of  every  pleuritic  exudation,  namely, 
serum,  fibrin,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  leucocytes  or  pus-cells,  which  last 
are  identical,  in  appearance,  with  the  white  blood-corpuscles  and  the 
lymph-corpuscles,  and  the  origin  of  which  has  been  investigated  by 
many  microscopists.  It  is  convenient  to  classify  cases  of  pleuritis 
according  to  the  quantity  and  relative  proportion  of  these  constituents 
as  follows:  1st.  The  plastic,  sometimes  designated  dry  or  adhesive. 
2d.  The  sero-fibrinous.  3d.  The  purulent.  4th.  The  hemorrhagic 
In  cases  which  pertain  to  the  first  group,  the  inflammation  is  chiefly 
parenchymatous,  either  no  exudation  oc<;urring  upon  the  free  surface  of 
the  pleura,  or  if  any,  whether  fibrin,  pus,  or  serum,  it  is  so  slight  that 
it  possesses  no  clinical  importance.  The  essential  anatomical  changes 
in  this  form  of  pleuritis,  as  regards  the  pleural  surface,  are  rapid  pro- 
liferation, retrogressive  change,  or  decay  and  exfoliation  of  the  endothe- 
lial cells,  and  the  sprouting  out  of  granulations  which  develop  into 
connective  tissue.  In  plastic  pleuritis,  there  is  no  compression  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  pleural  surfaces  are  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
the  granulations  which  soon  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  surface. 
This  form  of  pleuritis  is  not  infrequently  latent  in  children,  for  at  the 
autopsies  of  those  who  have  died  of  various  diseases  we  ofien  observe 
bands  of  connective  tissue,  uniting  the  opposite  pleural  surfaces,  when 
the  parents  or  nurses  cannot  recall  to  mind  any  sickness  or  symptoms, 
such  as  pleuritis  commonly  causes.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  plastic 
pleuritis  is  often  overlooked,  when  not  latent;  the  fever  and  other 
symptoms  being  attributed  to  causes  quite  distinct  from  the  true  one. 
The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  obviously  less  pronounced  in  this 
than  in  other  forms  of  pleuritis. 

2d.  Sero-fibrinous  Pleuritis. — This  is  the  most  frequent  of  all. 
It  is  the  pleuritis  which  commonly  results  from  catching  cold.  The 
serum  exudes  from  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  pleura  in  very  variable 
quantity  in  different  cases,  and  the  pleural  surface  is  soon  covered  with 
a  fibrinous  layer.  This  may  be  a  mere  film,  or  it  may  attain  the  thick- 
ness of  half  an  inch  or  more.  It  is  usually  at  first  slightly  attached, 
but  afterward,  from  being  blended  with  the  granulations,  it  may  l>e 
firmly  adherent.  In  some  cases  it  is  quite  compact,  while  in  others  it 
has  a  loose  areolar  texture,  containing  in  its  interstices  serum  and  pus* 
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cells.  The  fibrin  is  for  the  most  part  deposited  on  the  pleura,  but  shreds 
and  flakes  of  it  also  float  in  the  serum.  In  the  serum,  as  well  as  en- 
tangled in  the  fibrin,  we  find  not  only  red  blood-cells  and  leucocytes, 
but  endothelial  cells  thrown  off"  from  the  pleura  which,  as  well  as  those 
still  adherent,  are  almost  always  in  process  of  degeneration  and  decay. 

If  a  perpendicular  section  be  made  through  the  pleura,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  the  other  forms  of  pleuritis,  many  newly  formed  cells,  the  lymph- 
corpuscles,  are  observed  in  the  meshes  of  the  subpleural  connective 
tissue,  and,  as  we  examine  the  section  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the 
pleura,  these  cells  are  seen  to  be  aggregated  in  masses,  and  held  together 
by  a  structureless,  homogeneous  matrix.  The  lymph-corpuscles  appear 
to  be  the  active  agents  in  the  formation  of  granulations.  They  are  ob- 
served in  various  stages  of  transformation,  from  the  round  to  the  spindle- 
shaped.  The  prolongations  of  the  spindle-shaped  cells  unite  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  the  connective  tissue,  capillaries,  and  other  elements 
of  the  granulating  surface.  That  the  endothelial  cells  take  no  part  in 
the  production  of  the  new  tissue  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  present  the  appearance  of  retrogressive  change  and  decay.  The 
granulations,  as  they  sprout  out  from  the  pleura,  become  intimately 
blended  with  the  fibrinous  exudation,  and  when  the  eff"used  liquid  is  ab- 
sorbed, they  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  pleural  surface,  forming 
an  organic  union,  by  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  between  the  lung  and 
parieteSy  the  lung  and  pericardium,  or  different  lobes  of  the  same  lung, 
as  the  case  mjiy  be.  They  pass,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  from  embryonic 
to  perfect  tissue,  vessels  and  nerves  grow  in  them,  and  they  possess, 
henceforth,  all  the  properties  of  living  tissues;  they  are  able  to  absorb; 
they  are  liable  to  inflammation  and  hemorrhage,  and  may,  in  fine,  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  alterations  of  the  organism  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
(Jaccoud.) 

3d.  Purulent  Pleuritis. — Although,  as  stated  above,  pus-cells  are 
always  present  in  the  pleuritic  exudation,  we  designate  the  disease  pur- 
ulent or  empyema  when  the  cells  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the 
liquid  turbid.  If  there  be  cloudiness,  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  due  to  the  pus-cells,  the  case  is  regarded  as  one  of  tliis  form  of 
pleuritis.  Purulent  pleuritis  is,  at  first,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
sero-fibrinous,  becoming  purulent  after  some  days  or  weeks — a  fact 
readily  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  at  different 
periods.  In  other  instances,  the  pleuritis  is  purulent  from  the  first. 
Pleuritis  is,  in  family  and  in  hospital  pi-actice,  more  frequently  purulent 
in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in  ill-conditioned  children  than  in  those 
who  are  robust.  It  is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  purulent  in  one  who  has  had 
an  exhausting  disease,  as  scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  cachectic  children, 
who  reside  in  or  are  brought  to  institutions  for  treatment.  Thus,  in  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  1879,  an  infant,  aged  two  months 
and  three  days,  became  feverish,  and  had  the  expiratory  moan  and 
hurried  respiration  characteristic  of  pleuritis.  On  the  fourth  day.  Dr. 
Reynolds,  who  was  in  attendance,  inserted  the  hypodermic  syringe  and 
filled  it  with  thin  pus.  This  was,  apparently,  a  case  of  primary  idio- 
pathic empyema.     Pleuritis  is  purulent  when  it  is  produced  by  the 
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entrance  of  some  irritating  substance  into  the  pleural  cavity,  as  pua  or 
decomposed  lung-tissue. 

The  production  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  often  surprisingly  rapid, 
for,  when  many  ounces  have  been  removed  by  the  aspirator,  nearly  the 
original  quantity  is  sometimes  restored  within  two  or  three  days.  As 
Fraentzel  says,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  so  many  pus-cells,  which 
must  surpass  in  number  the  aggregate  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles, 
could  wander  from  the  bloodvessels  in  so  short  a  time,  so  that  we  must 
look  for  some  other  source  of  the  immense  production  of  leucocytes,  in 
addition  to  that  discovered  by  Cohnheim.  A  large  part  of  the  pus- 
cells  is,  in  all  probability,  produced  by  rapid  segmentation  of  the  lymph- 
corpuscles.  In  two  cases  of  purulent  pleuritis,  both  infants,  I  found 
pus  underlying  the  pleura  near  the  hilus,  without  apparently  any  lo&i 
of  integrity  in  the  pleura,  in  such  quantity  that  it  was  immediately  re- 
cognized by  the  naked  eye.  Pus  under  the  pleura,  as  well  as  within  the 
pleural  cavity,  was  apparently  due  to  unusual  violence  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  rapid  production  of  leucocytes. 

Hemorrhagic  Pleuritis. — This  is  not  common.  I  recall  but  one 
case  in  a  child,  in  whom  the  pleuritis  occurred  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  fluid  several  times  removed  by  the  aspirator  had  a  deep 
reddish-brown  color.  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  point  of  the  aspirator, 
by  wounding  the  granulations,  had  caused  the  hemorrhage  which  stained 
the  pus  removed  at  each  subsequent  operation.  But,  with  the  care  ex- 
ercised, and  the  great  amount  of  blood-stained  exudation,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  this  Avas  not  the  true  explanation,  and  that  it  was  a  genuine 
case  of  hemorrhagic  pleuritis. 

Hemorrhagic  exudation  in  the  pleuritis  of  children  is  sometimes  due 
to  purpura  hemorrhagica,  being  like  the  other  hemorrhages  a  symptom 
of  the  general  disease.  In  other  cases  it  signalizes  the  commencement 
of  a  new  inflammation  in  the  vascular  granulations  of  a  previous  pleu- 
ritis. Occurring  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  due  to  the  increased 
fluxion  in  the  numerous  delicate  capillaries  of  the  granulations.  Pleu- 
ritis due  to  cancerous  or  tubercular  formations  in  or  upon  the  pleura  Is 
sometimes  also  hemorrhagic.  Jaccoud  says:  "A  sero-fibrinous  or 
purulent  exudation  may  be  red  by  the  transudation  of  hematin,  without 
true  hemorrhage  .  .  .  ;  the  red  exudations  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  scorbutus  and  marsh  cachexia  are  really  due  to  these  pseudo- 
hemorrhages.'*  In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  true  hemorrhage,  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  rupture  of  the  capillaries  or  a  transudation  ordi- 
narily occurs,  or  whether  the  blood-cells  may  not  escape  in  both  modes. 

A  liquid  pleuritic  exudation,  whether  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent, 
obviously  produces  an  important  mechanical  effect  from  its  location. 
In  young  children,  especially  those  enfeebled  by  sickness,  the  expan- 
sive power  of  the  lung  is  slight,  so  that  it  readily  yields  to  pressure 
applied  to  its  surface,  and  becomes  more  and  more  compresses!  as  the 
liquid  accumulates.  Except  when  retained  by  adhesions,  the  lung  is 
pressed  toward  the  mediastinum,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  forward 
and  upward.  Patients  with  pleuritis  usually  lie  on  the  back  and  affected 
side,  so  that  gravitation  determines  to  a  considerable  extent  in  what 
part  of  the  pleural  cavity  the  liquid  will  collect.     In  the  considerable 
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number  of  post-mortem  examinations  which  I  have  witnessed  of  chil- 
dren who  perished  from  pleuritis,  chiefly  empyema,  the  lung  was  usually 
attached  anteriorly  to  the  thorax  from  the  mediastinum  outward,  as  far 
as  the  costo-chondral  articulations,  or  further,  except  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cavity,  where  there  were  no  adhesions,  or  adhesions  only  near 
the  mediastinum.  There  were  also  attachments  along  the  mediastinum, 
and  attachments  more  or  less  firm  on  all  sides,  anteriorly,  laterally,  and 
posteriorly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  toward  which  the 
lung  was  compressed.  Many  variations  occur,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  liquid  and  the  extent  of  the  adhesions ;  but  judging  from  autopsies 
which  I  have  seen,  I  would  say  that,  in  the  average,  in  cases  so  severe 
that  the  question  of  operative  interference  arises,  if  we  draw  a  line  from 
the  axilla  downward  and  forward  to  the  epigastrium,  the  lung  is  adhe- 
rent to  the  thorax  over  the  space  anterior  and  internal  to  this  line, 
while  external  and  posterior  to  it  the  liquid  sepamtes  the  lung  from 
the  ribs.  *  This  fact  is  important,  as  indicating  the  proper  point  for 
puncturing  the  chest,  namely,  below  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula, 
and  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs.  One  reason  why  the  earlier 
performers  of  thoracentesis  were  so  unsuccessful  was  that  they  selected 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  as  the  point  of  operation.  Nowadays, 
however,  no  one  would  be  justified  in  performing  thoracentesis  unless 
he  first  employed  the  hypodermic  syringe  and  removed  fluid  at  the 
point  which  he  selects  for  the  puncture.  The  statistics  of  Mohr,  relat- 
ing to  lung  displacement  in  empyema,  chiefly  statistics  of  adult  cases, 
are  somewhat  difierent  from  my  general  recollection  of  cases  occurring 
in  infancy  and  childhood  as  stated  above.  In  23  cases  he  found  the 
lung  free  from  adhesions,  and  compressed  against  the  vertebral  column 
and  the  mediastinum;  in  13  cases  the  organ  Avas  compressed  from 
below  upward;  in  1  from  above  downward;  in  4  from  within  out- 
ward; in  4  from  behind  forward,  and  in  4  from  before  backward. 
These  variations  depend  on  the  adhesions  which  the  lung  happens  to 
contract.  Perhaps  a  point  a  little  external  to  the  perpendicular,  pass- 
ing through  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  is  preferable  for  puncture,  as  I 
have  known  the  lung  to  be  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  chest 
near  the  mediastinum,  when  the  portion  further  removed,  say  two  inches 
from  the  median  line,  was  separated  by  interposed  liquid. 

Sometimes  the  liquid  is  collected  in  multilocular  cavities  formed  by 
the  connective  tissue,  and  these  frequently  intercommunicate.  Excep- 
tionally in  children,  as  in  the  adult  cases  observed  by  Mohr,  when  there 
has  been  a  large  and  rapid  liquid  exudation,  or  when  the  disease  has 
been  violent  and  of  short  duration,  adhesions  do  not  occur. 

On  account  of  the  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pleural  cavity  at 
difierent  ages  during  infancy  and  childhood,  the  amount  of  liquid  which 
produces  that  degree  of  compression  of  the  lung  which  materially  im- 
pairs its  function,  varies  greatly.  At  the  age  of  four  months,  three 
ounces  produce  complete  collapse  of  lung,  so  that  it  resembles  a  fleshy 
mass  (camification).  The  largest  amount  of  liquid  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  chest,  in  any  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  was  about  one 
and  one-half  pints,  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  in  an  infant  that  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  months,  in  September,  1867.     The  heart  lay 
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chiefly  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  the  diaphragm  was  convex 
toward  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  case  occurred  in  the  Almshouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  and  might  in  all  probability  have  been  relieved 
had  attention  been  directed  to  it  sufficiently  early. 

Liquid  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  when  considerable,  presses  the  heart 
toward  the  mediastinum,  so  that  the  apex  beat,  instead  of  being  a  httle 
internal  to  the  linea  mammalis,  approaches  the  sternum.  As  the  heart 
is  carried  to  the  right,  the  beat  is  felt  under  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, and  with  still  greater  increase  in  the  effusion,  the  pulsation  is 
detected  by  the  finger,  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  If  the  exudation 
be  on  the  right  side,  the  displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  left  is,  for 
obvious  reasons,  less  than  the  displacement  toward  the  right,  in  pleu- 
ritis  of  the  left  side.  Much  external  pressure  upon  the  heart  embar- 
rasses its  movements,  and  prevents  proper  filling  of  its  cavities,  while 
the  action  of  the  organ  is  accelerated  so  as  to  compensate.  Therefore, 
the  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble. 

In  one  instance  in  my  practice,  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  portion 
of  the  trunk  below  the  thorax,  became  oedematous,  from  compression  of 
the  ascending  vena  cava,  and  writers  allude  to  cases  in  w^hich  other 
vessels  and  ducts,  as  the  thoracic,  were  compressed,  so  as  seriously  to 
embarrass  their  functions.  The  patient  with  the  oedema  was  a  boy  of 
about  four  years,  with  empyema  of  the  left  side. 

In  large  effusion,  the  mediastinum  is  pressed  against  the  healthy  lung 
so  as  to  diminish  its  transverse  diameter,  and  Traube  has  shown  that 
the  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  length  of  the  lung,  or  its  vertical 
measurement.  Consequently  as  the  lung  on  the  healthy  side  extends 
lower  than  in  the  normal  state,  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm  on  this 
side  is  diminished,  as  well  as  on  the  affected  side,  where  it  is  depressed 
by  the  effusion. 

The  pleura  in  protracted  cases  of  empyema  becomes  much  infil- 
trated, and  from  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  which  blends  with  it, 
is  thickened,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines.  A  few  months 
since,  in  removing  the  lungs  from  the  body  of  a  young  infant  that  per- 
ished of  empyema  in  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum,  a  portion  of  the 
costal  pleura,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  being  adherent  to  the 
lungs,  was  detached  from  the  ribs.  It  had  a  thickness  of  fully  two 
lines,  and  its  free  surface  was  rough. 

Occasionally  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  pleura  to  the  pericar- 
dium, producing  general  pericarditis.  I  recall  to  mind  four  cases  with 
this  complication,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  verified  by  post-mortem 
examinations.  All  had  empyema,  three  on  the  left,  and  one  on  the 
right  side.  Pericarditis,  always  a  grave  disease,  is  almost  necessarily 
fatal  when  thus  occurring  as  a  complication  of  empyema.  More  rarely 
the  inflammation  extends  from  the  pleura  to  the  peritoneum.  One  such 
case  occurred  in  my  practice,  the  child  dying  of  empyema  on  the  right 
side,  and  at  the  autopsy  we  found  the  lesions  of  a  localized  diaphrag- 
matic peritonitis  of  the  right  side,  with  a  fibrinous  exudation  of  small 
extent  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  directly  opposite  to  that  on 
the  diaphragm.  We  are  indebted  to  Von  Recklinghausen  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  mode  in  which  inflammation  is  propagated  from  the  pleura 
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to  the  peritoneum,  and  the  same  explanation  probably  applies  to  its 
propagation  to  the  pericardium.  In  the  serous  covering  of  the  dia- 
phragm,  pleural  and  peritoneal,  minute  stomata  have  been  discovered, 
which  pertain  to  the  lymphatic  system.  They  open  upon  the  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  underneath  in  the  substance  of  the  diaphragm 
connect  with  lacunae  or  interspaces,  from  which  the  minute  lymphatic 
vessels  originate.  These  stomata  and  lymphatic  spaces,  pervious  in 
their  normal  state,  are  usually  clogged,  as  haa  been  stated  above,  by  in- 
flammatory products,  when  the  serous  membrane  is  inflamed.  Occa- 
sionally the  inflammation  traverses  these  lymphatic  channels  from  one 
surface  to  the  other,  from  the  pleura  to  the  peritoneum,  thus  causing  by 
extension  a  circumscribed  peritonitis. 

The  changes  which  the  inflammatory  products  undergo  are  the  follow- 
ing: With  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  the  liquid  portion  begins 
to  be  absorbed,  though  absorption  is  much  more  tardy  than  in  non-in- 
flammatory effusions,  since  the  absorbents  are  to  a  great  extent  covered, 
and  clogged  by  fibrin  and  pus.  The  serum  is  first  absorbed,  and  the 
flocculi  of  fibrin  sink  into  depending  portions  of  the  cavity,  or  become 
attached  to  the  fibrinous  layers  or  the  granulations  upon  the  pleural 
surface.  The  pus-cells  and  the  fibrin,  whether  in  flocculi  or  layers, 
begin  to  undergo  retrogressive  change.  They  become  granular  from 
fatty  degeneration,  liquefy,  and  are  absorbed.  Sometimes  portions  of 
these  degenerated  products,  which  are  not  absorbed,  form  inert  caseous 
masses,  in  recesses  of  the  cavity,  or  between  the  bands  of  connective 
tissue,  where  they  remain  unchanged  for  years.  With  few  exceptions, 
those  who  recover  from  an  attack  of  pleuritis  experience  no  subsequent 
ill-effect,  though  the  bands  and  patches  of  connective  tissue  are  perma- 
nent. 

Pus  always  possesses  irritating  properties.  Decomposed  and  putrid 
pus  (ichor)  is  very  irritating.  Empyemic  pus,  therefore,  like  pus  in 
other  situations,  now  and  then  produces  ulceration  or  necrosis  of  the 
pleural  surface  by  which  it  is  confined,  and  in  consequence  of  its  de- 
structive action  it  sometimes  establishes  an  outlet  by  which  it  escapes, 
with  relief  of  the  patient  and  cure  of  the  disease.  The  chest  wall  is 
thinnest  anteriorly,  in  the  inframammary  region,  and  at  this  point  the 
pus,  when  it  makes  its  way  through  the  thoracic  wall,  usually  points 
and  discharges.  The  fistulous  opening  thus  produced  continues  many 
months,  until  the  pleural  cavity  is  gradually  obliterated  by  the  adhe- 
sions, and  the  patient  recovers. 

By  a  similar  destructive  process  in  the  pulmonary  pleura,  pus  occa- 
sionally escapes  into  the  bronchioles,  and  is  expectorated.  This  mode 
of  cure  appears  to  be  common  in  children,  for  my  attention  has  not  in- 
frequently been  called  to  the  fact  that  children,  during  the  progressive 
but  slow  convalescence  from  empyema,  expectorated  large  quantities  of 
muco-pus,  although  in  some  of  the  cases  pus  had  been  removed  by  the 
aspirator  or  trocar.  Fraentzel  makes  the  remark,  which  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  clinical  experience  in  this  country,  that  although  an  opening 
is  made  in  the  lung  by  the  necrotic  or  ulcerative  process,  so  that  pus 
escapes  into  the  bronchioles,  air  does  not  pass  from  them  into  the  pleural 
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cavity.  Pyopneumothorax  is  very  rare  in  the  empyema  of  children 
except  as  air  is  admitted  in  the  operation  of  thoracentesis. 

As  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  the  compressed  lung  ordinarily  expands  in 
proportion  to  the  absorption,  so  that  more  and  more  air  enters  ita  alve- 
oli. But  frequently,  in  cases  of  long  duration,  the  absorption  proceeds 
faster  than  the  expansion,  so  that  the  ribs  on  the  affected  side  sink  be- 
low their  normal  level.  As  a  consequence,  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
narrowed,  the  shoulder  is  depressed,  and  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal 
column  bends  to  accommodate  the  ribs  so  as  to  be  concave  toward  the 
affected  side.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  deformity  thus  produced  is  per- 
manent. Though  the  newly  formed  bands  and  patches  of  connective 
tissue  may  so  bind  the  lung  that  its  return  to  the  normal  state  is  tardy, 
yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  alveoli  one  after  another  open  to  admit 
air,  and  when  full  inflation  is  attained  the  symmetry  of  the  chest  is 
restored.  But  there  are  rare  cases  in  which  the  newly  formed  connec- 
tive tissue  is  firm  and  unyielding  almost  as  cartilage,  and  lime  salts  are 
sometimes  deposited  in  it,  forming  a  calcareous  plaque y  which  invests 
the  lung  like  a  cuirass.  An  unexpanded  lung,  with  such  a  covering, 
obviously  can  never  afterward  be  fully  inflated.  I  can  recall  to  mind, 
however,  only  one  case  of  permanent  complete  collapse  or  camification 
of  lung,  resulting  from  pleurisy.  The  inflammation,  which  was  treated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Cammann,  occurred  in  childhood,  and  several  years 
afterward,  when  the  patient  reached  womanhood,  although  the  general 
health  was  good,  there  were  physical  signs  of  an  unaerated  lung,  and 
the  consequent  deformity  (depressed  shoulder  and  ribs,  and  bent  spinal 
column).  Pleurisy  with  its  granulations  and  retrogressive  products 
affords  one  of  the  conditions  in  which  tubercles  are  developed,  so  that 
we  sometimes  find  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  cases  inhich  have 
been  protracted,  "  miliary  tubercles  in  the  pleura,  while  chronic  phthisis 
and  general  tuberculosis  are  absent "  (Delafield). 

From  the  intimate  relation  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  this  organ 
obviously  suffers  severely  in  every  large  pleuritic  exudation.  Total 
compression  of  a  lung  arrests  one-half  of  the  circulation  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  except  as  the  increased  flow  in  the  opposite  lung 
serves  for  compensation.  Hence,  in  cases  of  large  effusion,  which  end 
fatally,  we  commonly  find  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  distended  with  blood  and  clots,  while  the  left  cavities, 
having  received  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood,  are  probably  empty. 

Symptoms. — As  has  been  stated  above,  pleuritis  in  children  is  some- 
times latent,  or  attended  by  symptoms  so  mild  aa  to  attract  little  atten- 
tion, even  when  there  has  been  geneml  inflammation  of  the  pleural  sur- 
face with  much  effusion.  Both  primary  and  secondary  pleuritis  may 
present  this  form,  latency  being  more  frequent  the  younger  the  patient 
In  feeble,  cachectic  children,  with  blood  thin  and  impoverished,  pleu- 
ritic symptoms,  as  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  fever,  are  less  pronounced  than 
in  the  robust,  and,  hence,  latency  is  more  common  in  the  tenement- 
house  population  of  the  cities  and  in  institutions  than  in  the  better 
walks  of  life.  The  following  is  a  not  infrequent  example  of  latency.  A 
feeble  infant,  aged  five  months  and  twenty-eight  days,  died  suddenly  in 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  in  December,  1870.     The  attention 
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of  the  resident  physician  had  not  been  called  to  it,  as  it  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  sick,  except  that  it  was  ill-nourished  and  its  general  condi- 
tion bad.  The  nurse  who  had  charge  of  the  ward  stated  that  it  presented 
no  symptom  of  acute  disease,  unless  a  slight  cough  during  the  three  or 
four  days  preceding  its  death.  Percussion  over  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  of  the  corpse  gave  a  flat  resonance,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  right 
lung  was  found  compressed,  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  air,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  loose  fibrinous  layer,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  in  places, 
and  a  moderate  serous  exudation. 

Ordinarily  acute  idiopathic  pleuritis  in  children  begins  quite  abruptly, 
and  with  symptoms  which  attract  attention  from  the  first.  Probably  in 
most  instances  it  is  preceded  by  rigors,  or  a  chilly  sensation,  but  this 
usually  escapes  notice,  if  it  be  present,  in  patients  under  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years.  Fever,  fretfulness,  and  a  physiognomy  indicative  of  pain 
are  the  common  initial  symptoms.  If  the  patient  be  an  infant,  the 
fretfulness  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  colic,  for  which  I  have 
on  several  occasions  known  it  to  be  mistaken  by  the  attending  physi- 
cians. 

The  symptoms  of  pleuritis  are  twofold,  namely,  the  constitutional,  or 
such  as  are  common  to  all  inflammations,  and  the  local,  or  those  refer- 
able to  the  chest.  Various  observers  have  noted  the  position  in  which 
patients  lie  in  bed,  as  indicating  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  It  has 
been  stated  that  adults,  in  the  commencement  of  pleuritis,  ordinarily 
obtain  most  relief  with  a  decubitus  on  the  sound  side,  but  when  effusion 
has  occurred  they  lie  on  the  affected  side,  unless  there  be  marked  dys- 
pnoea, which  is  most  relieved  by  a  semierect  position,  which  allows 
greater  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  I  have  not  noticed  that  children 
with  pleuritis  prefer  any  fixed  or  uniform  position,  except  there  be 
marked  dyspnoea,  which  may  prompt  them  to  elevate  the  shoulders. 
The  patient  in  the  acute  stage  is  commonly  quiet  when  he  lies  in  the 
position  which  he  selects,  and  if  disturbed  from  it  becomes  more  fretful, 
his  cough  more  frequent,  and  his  suffering  apparently  increased. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  temperature  rises  on  the  first  day  to  102°  or 
103^.  If  it  be  more  elevated  than  this,  there  is  usually  a  complica- 
tion. The  fever  begins  to  abate  when  the  exudation  has  occurred.  In 
suppurative  pleuritis,  the  febrile  movement  is  more  protracted,  often  con- 
tinuing for  weeks  or  months,  presenting,  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed, 
the  characters  of  hectic  fever  with  morning  abatement  and  evening  re- 
crudescence. In  weakly  and  anjemic  children,  even  when  the  pleuritis 
is  pretty  severe,  and  most  of  the  usual  symptoms  are  present,  the  tem- 
perature may  be  but  slightly  elevated.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  institu- 
tions with  which  I  am  connected,  a  young  infant,  whose  fretfulness  was 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ascribed  to  colic,  the  axillary  tem- 
perature during  the  first  three  days  never  rose  above  100°. 

The  pulse  in  the  acute  stage  is  usually  between  100  and  130  per 
minute,  but  in  young  children  who  are  restless  it  is  often  more  frequent 
than  this  during  the  first  week.  It  is  accelerated  as  long  as  the  tem- 
perature is  elevated,  but  in  sero-fibrinous  pleuritis,  after  exudation  has 
occurred,  its  frequency  diminishes  unless  the  heart  be  compressed.  Com- 
pression and  imperfect  or  partial  filling  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  pro- 
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duce  a  feeble  and  rapid  pulse.  In  ^npyema  the  pulse  is  accelerated  as 
long  as  pus  is  confined  in  the  pleural  cavity,  unless  its  quantity  be  small. 

Headache,  usually  frontal,  is  frequent  during  the  febrile  stage.  Con- 
vulsions, which  occasionally  occur  in  the  beginning  of  pneumonitis,  are 
rare.  Pain  in  the  chest,  on  the  affected  side,  is  common,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  valuable  diagnostic  symptom,  but  it  is  often  so  slight  as  to  be 
overlooked  in  infants  and  feeble  children.  It  is  increased  by  move- 
ments of  the  chest-walls,  as  in  full  inspiration,  by  coughing,  and  when 
pressure  is  made  by  the  fingers  in  the  examination.  Its  common  seat  k 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth  ribs,  external  to  the  linea  mammalis,  bat 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  referred  to  some  other  part, 
as  the  infraclavicular,  mammary,  jnframammary,  or  even  the  scapular 
or  infrascapular  region.  Rarely,  it  is  referred  to  the  epigastric  or  um- 
bilical region,  or  even,  it  is  said,  to  some  point  upon  the  sound  side  of 
the  thorax.  This  location  of  the  pain  at  a  point  distant  from  the  seat 
of  the  inflammation  is  attributable  to  the  anastomosis  of  the  intercostal 
nerves  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest,  or  with  those  which 
ramify  in  the  abdominal  walls. 

The  pain  of  pleuritis,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  has  received  different 
explanations.  It  has  been  attributed  to  tension  of  the  pleura,  to  fric- 
tion of  the  pleural  surfaces  on  each  other,  and  to  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation to  the  neurilemma  of  the  minute  nervous  branches  of  the 
pleura.  All  these  causes  apparently  act  in  producing  it,  but  the  per- 
sistent pain  in  the  first  days  of  pleuritis,  though  increased  by  motion,  is 
probably  due  in  great  part  to  that  last  mentioned.  Pleuritic  pain  is 
sharp  or  stitch-like.  It  begins  to  abate  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  ceases  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or  is  no  longer 
noticed  except  in  coughing  or  during  sudden  movement  of  the  chest. 

The  respiration  is  accelerated,  as  in  all  febrile  diseases,  but  it  is  more 
rapid  than  in  inflammatory  ailments  which  do  not  involve  the  thoracic 
organs,  on  account  of  the  pain  experienced  on  full  inspiration.  The 
patient  instinctively  avoids  full  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  breathing 
is  consequently  rapid,  to  compensate  for  incompleten^s  of  the  inspira- 
tory act. 

tn  ordinary  attacks  of  pleuritis,  painful  and  hurried  respiration  is  of 
short  duration.  It  becomes  easier  and  more  natural  toward  the  close 
of  the  first  week.  In  subacute  and  chronic  cases,  the  rhythm  and  fre- 
quency of  respiration  difier  but  little  from  the  normal. 

A  cough,  whatever  the  form  of  pleuritis,  is  one  of  the  eariiest  symp- 
toms. It  is  short,  frequent,  and  dry,  and  in  the  most  favorable  cases 
begins  to  diminish  in  the  second  week.  A  loose  cough  is  due  to  accom- 
panying bronchitis,  or  broncho-pneumonitis,  or,  at  a  late  stage  of  the 
disease,  to  escape  of  pus  from  the  pleural  cavity  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive 
apparatus.  Vomiting  is  common  on  the  first  and  second  days.  Thirst, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  consequent  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  are  uniformly 
present.  In  empyema,  which,  from  its  nature,  is  protracted,  nutrition 
is  always  greatly  impaired.  The  surface  presents  an  anaemic  appear- 
ance, the  flesh  is  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  emaciation  is  progressive  till 
the  pus  is  evacuated. 
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Physical  Signs. — In  children  above  the  age  of  three  or  four  years, 
the  physical  signs  differ  but  little  from  those  in  adult  cases,  but  under 
this  age  there  are  certain  differences  which  the  practitioner  should  know. 
We  may,  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  notice  diminution  in  the 
movement  of  the  chest-walls  on  the  affected  side,  since  the  patient  in- 
stinctively endeavors  to  repress  respiration  on  that  side,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  pain.  In  severe  cases,  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  are 
sometimes  depressed  during  inspiration  (the  so-called  abdominal  respira- 
tion), but  this  sign  is  less  common  and  less  marked  than  in  severe  bron- 
chitis, and  when  present  it  may  be  largely  due  to  accompanying  bron- 
chitis. After  effusion  has  occurred,  and  the  pain  has  abated  or  is  slight, 
the  respiration  is  less  accelerated  than  at  first,  and  it  may  be  nearly  or 
quite  normal. 

Inequality  of  the  two  sides  produced  by  the  liquid  is  more  common 
in  children  of  an  advanced  age  than  in  those  under  the  age  of  three  or 
four  years.  In  infants,  even  when  there  is  a  large  liquid  exudation,  the 
bulging  is  often  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  appreciable,  either  by  sight 
or  measurement,  and  in  not  a  few  there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the 
circumference  of  the  healthy  and  affected  sides.  I  have  made  meas- 
urements in  infantile  pleuritis  during  the  stage  of  effusion,  and  been 
unable  to  convince  myself  that  there  was  any  difference,  although  other 
signs  indicated  the  presence  of  an  effusion  which  filled  at  least  one-half 
the  pleural  cavity.  I  explain  this  fact  in  this  way.  The  lungs  of  an 
infant,  especially  of  one  reduced  by  sickness,  are  very  liable  to  a  state 
of  semi-collapse  or  partial  inflation  in  their  whole  extent,  and  of  com- 
plete collapse  of  their  thin  borders,  as  of  the  tongue-like  process  of  the 
left  upper  lobe,  which  lies  over  the  pericardium  and  of  the  margins  of 
the  lower  lobes,  which  lie  on  the  angle  made  by  the  thorax  or  diaphragm. 
This  occurs  in  the  weakly  infant,  even  when  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
the  entrance  of  air,  and  the  liability  to  it  is  greatly  increased  by  ex- 
ternal pressure  applied  to  the  lung,  as  from  a  pleuritic  effusion,  so  that 
the  lung  recedes,  becomes  compressed,  and  unaerated,  before  the  ribs 
yield  to  the  pressure.  If  the  exudation  cease  as  soon  as  the  lung  is 
collapsed,  there  is  little  or  no  outward  displacement  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  not  elevated.  It  is  obviously  very  important  to 
know  this  difference  between  infantile  and  adult  cases,  as  it  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  diamosis  between  pleuritis  with  effusion  and  pneumonitis. 

Palpation. — -In  adults,  and  in  children  with  strong  voices,  if  the 
lung,  deprived  of  air  either  by  compression  or  an  exudation  within  its 
alveoli,  lie  against  the  chest-wall,  speaking  or  moaning  produces  a  vib- 
ratory sensation  which  is  communicated  to  the  hand  placed  upon  the 
chest.  The  fremitus  is  feeble  or  not  appreciable  when  the  voice  is 
feeble.  Therefore,  in  infants  whose  vocal  cords  are  small,  and  particu- 
larly in  infants  reduced  by  sickness,  this  sign  is  ordinarily  absent,  or  so 
slight  that  it  is  detected  with  difficulty,  while  in  older  and  robust  chil- 
dren it  is  distinctly  perceived.  If  the  condition  be  otherwise  favorable 
for  the  production  of  fremitus,  but  the  lung  be  pressed  away  from  the 
ribs  by  an  intervening  liquid,  no  vibration  is  felt  when  the  patient 
speaks  or  cries.  But  if,  in  the  same  case,  the  fingers  be  removed  to  the 
suprascapular,  axillary,  infraclavicular,  or  mammary  region,  where  the 
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compressed  lung  comes  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  fremitus 
may  be  perceived.  Palpation  also  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  point  of 
apex-beat  of  the  heart,  variation  of  which  from  the  normal  site  being 
one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  a  pleuritic  effusion. 

Percussion. — In  the  first  hours  of  pleuritis,  there  is  either  no  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  percussion  sound,  or  the  resonance  is  slightlv 
diminished,  from  the  fact  that  inspiration  on  the  affected  side  is  resisted 
by  the  patient,  and  the  lung  is  only  partially  inflated.  When  exuda- 
tion occurs,  if  there  be  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  over  the  lung,  the  percus- 
sion sound  is  tympanitic.  It  has,  therefore,  this  quality  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  inframammary,  mammary,  and  perhaps  infrascapnlar 
regions,  when  the  amount  of  liquid  is  small,  and  at  a  later  stage,  when 
the  quantity  of  liquid  is  greater,  the  percussion  sound  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  is  dull,  while  that  over  the  central  or  upper  part  is 
tympanitic.  Entire  filling  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  liquid,  and  total 
exclusion  of  air  from  the  lung,  give  rise  to  a  dull  or  flat  percussion 
sound  over  every  part,  from  the  apex  to  the  base.  It  may  be  stated  as 
a  rule  in  the  pleuritis  of  children  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  effusion, 
percussion  produces  a  sound  which  is  either  decidedly  tympanitic  or 
which  partakes  of  the  tympanitic  character.  Skoda  attributed  the  oc- 
currence of  tympanism  to  the  fact  that  a  lung  still  aerated  vibrates 
better  if  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  liquid,  and  consequently  gives 
better  resonance  than  when  it  lies  against  the  chest-walls. 

When  the  exudation  is  so  great  that  the  lung  is  totally  compressed, 
and  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  chest-walls,  the  finger  in  percussing 
experiences  a  sensation  of  solidity  or  resistance,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  vibration  of  the  ribs.  Consequently  the  percussion  sound  is  dull 
or  flat,  as  over  any  solid  body,  dift'cring  from  that  in  pneumonitis,  in 
which  there  is  still  some  vibration  of  the  chest-walls,  and  the  dulness  is 
not  absolute.  In  pleuritis,  therefore,  there  is,  according  to  the  amount 
of  exudation,  cither  nearly  the  normal  percussion  sound,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack  and  in  any  stage  of  plastic  pleurisy  (pleuresie 
seche),  or  a  zone  of  dull  sound  below,  and  another  of  tympanitic  sound 
above,  or  a  zone  of  normal  resonance  above,  and  one  of  dull  resonance 
at  the  base,  with  an  intervening  one  of  tympanism,  or,  finally,  there  is 
absolute  dulness  from  the  clavicle  to  the  base  of  the  chest. 

It  very  rarely  happens  in  the  child  that  the  level  of  the  fluid  change* 
by  changing  the  position,  on  account  of  the  adhesions,  so  that  this  sign, 
described  in  the  books  as  one  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis,  affords 
very  little  assistance  to  diagnosis  in  children. 

Auscultation. — In  the  beginning  of  pleuritis,  auscultation  affords 
but  slight  information,  except  that  the  practised  ear  may  detect  a  little 
diminution  in  the  fulness  of  the  respiratory  act  in  the  lung,  whose 
pleura  is  inflamed,  and  perhaps  a  slightly  exaggerated  respiration  in 
the  other  lung.  But  after  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  when  exudation  be- 
gins to  occur  upon  the  pleural  surface,  we  may  hear  the  dry  friction 
sound,  which  can  be  imitated  by  pushing  the  finger  strongly  across  the 
dry  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  only  heard  in  occasional  cases,  since  the 
physician  may  not  make  his  visit  at  the  proper  time  for  hearing  it,  or 
he  does  not  apply  the  car  over  the  proper  place.     Fraentzel  says: 
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"  We  shall  scarcely  ever  fail  to  find  the  friction  sound,  in  recent  pleu- 
ritis,  if  we  look  for  it  early  and  diligently  in  some  circumscribed  spot." 
I  do  not  think  that  this  remark,  however  true  it  may  be  of  adult  cases, 
is  entirely  correct  as  regards  children,  for  it  is  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances that  it  can  be  heard  in  them.  It  occurs  both  during  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  and  it  does  not  disappear  after  coughing.  Being 
produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  it  seems  near  the  ear  of  the  aus- 
cultator.  Perhaps  it  is  not  observed  during  several  consecutive  respira- 
tions, and  then  a  deeper  inspiration  ciiuses  the  pleural  surfaces  to  glide 
upon  each  other,  and  it  is  detected.  The  friction  sound  as  sometimes 
heard  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  scraping,  and  in  other  cases  by  the 
term  creaking,  as  was  noticed  by  Hippocrates,  who  compared  it  to  the 
creaking  of  leather. 

In  some  patients  it  is  heard  for  a  brief  period  and  does  not  recur,  and 
it  may  be  detected  only  during  strong  and  deep  respiration  or  in  cough- 
ing. It  disappears  entirely  when  the  accumulation  of  liquid  prevents 
contact  of  the  surfaces.  After  absorption  of  the  liquid,  the  friction 
sound  may  reappear,  and  in  certain  patients  it  is  heard  only  at  this 
time,  to  wit,  in  the  third  stage. 

An  interesting  and  common  sound  heard  on  inspiration  is  the  so- 
called  crepitant  rdle  of  pleurisy^  produced  in  the  superficial  alveoli. 
The  remarks  made  by  Trousseau  upon  it  have  been  already  given.  As 
stated  above,  tlie  inflammation  extends  from  the  pleura  to  the  pulmonary 
vesicles  which  lie  directly  underneath,  and  as  soon  as  exudation  occurs 
within  them,  the  anatomical  conditions  are  present  in  which  the  crepi- 
tant rale  is  produced,  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pneumonitis.  This 
rale  may  obviously  be  heard  before  any  effusion  tiikes  place  upon  the 
free  surface  of  the  pleura,  and  it  continues  until  the  alveoli  are  so  com- 
pressed by  the  pleuritic  exudation  that  they  no  longer  admit  air. 

The  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity  changes  the  character  of  the  res- 
piratory sound.  A  thin  layer  of  liquid  over  the  lung  causes  diminution 
in  the  force  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  and  soon  an  expiratory  as  well  as 
an  inspiratory  sound  begins  to  be  heard.  This  modified  vesicular  mur- 
mur is  weak,  and  more  distant  from  the  ear  than  the  respiratory  sound 
of  health.  When  the  exudation  is  sufficient  to  close  the  alveoli,  while 
the  air  still  traverses  the  medium-sized  bronchial  tubes,  we  notice  a 
tubular  or  bronchial  bruit.  If  the  small  and  medium-sized  tubes  are 
compressed,  while  the  air  enters  the  large  tubes,  the  respiratory  bruit 
may  be  amphoric.  Total  absence  of  respiratory  sound  results  from 
complete  collapse  of  the  alveoli,  and  consequent  exclusion  of  air  from 
them,  and  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  air  in  the  tubes  of  the  affected 
side.  Jaccoud  says:  "  Regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  quantity  of  the  effu- 
sion, the  modifications  of  the  respiratory  bruit^  and  of  the  respiration, 
may  then  be  arranged,  in  an  increasing  series  as  follows :  diminution 
of  the  vesicular  murmur ;  feeble  respiration  {souffle  doux) ;  no  sound, 
and  feeble  respiration ;  bronchial  respiration  ;  no  sound,  and  bronchial 
respiration ;  no  sound,  and  cavernous  respiration ;  general  absence  of 
soand  {silence  ginSrat).  The  replacement  of  an  inferior  term  of  the 
series  by  a  superior  term  implies  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of 
liquid,  and  in  general  the  passage  of  a  superior  term  to  an  inferior  term 
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denotes  a  diminution  of  the  effusion."  But  this  statement  relating  to 
the  effect  upon  the  auscultatory  sounds  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  liquid  must  be  modified  as  regards  patients  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  In  such  patients  it  is  rare,  however  great  the  effusion,  that  res- 
piration is  not  heard  when  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  liquid.  This  is 
due  to  the  small  size  of  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  consequent  ready 
transmission  of  sound  from  the  centre  of  the  thorax  to  its  periphery. 
According  to  the  amount  of  exudation  and  the  degree  of  compression, 
the  respiratory  sound  is  a  faint  and  distant  vesicular,  or  broncho-vesicu- 
lar, or  bronchial  murmur,  and  its  character  is  found  to  vary  from  one 
to  the  other  of  these  sounds,  as  we  apply  the  ear  over  different  parts  of 
the  chest. 

When  the  inflammation  is  active,  and  the  exudation  occurs  rapidly, 
bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day, 
or  even  by  the  close  of  the  first  day,  in  the  infrascapular  region.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  be  chiefly  plastic,  or  the  exuda- 
tion of  liquid  be  slow,  and  its  quantity  small,  the  respiratory  murmur 
may  be  vesicular,  though  faint  and  distant,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  attack.  Sometimes  when  the  murmur  is  vesicular  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  lung,  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  respiration  is  heard 
over  a  limited  area,  where  the  effusion  happens  to  be  suflBcient  to  pro- 
duce requisite  compression  of  the  lung. 

The  voice  of  the  patient,  when  auscultated  over  the  affected  side, 
has  a  character  which  corresponds  with  and  varies  according  to  the  res- 
piratory murmur.  Vocal  resonance  is  feeble  or  absent  if  the  respira- 
tory murmur  be  vesicular.  If  it  be  bronchial,  the  auscultated  voice  is 
more  distinct,  having  the  character  known  as  bronchophony,  or  when 
there  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid  over  the  lung,  so  that  this  organ 
vibrates,  it  may  have  that  modification  of  bronchophony  known  as  jego- 
phony.  Occasionally  we  can  hear  the  voice  as  a  confused  and  distant 
sound,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  so  great  that  respiration  is  in- 
audible. The  signs  derived  from  the  auscultated  voice  are  not,  as  is  well 
known,  pathognomonic  of  liquid  effusion.  Bronchophony  is  more  com- 
mon and  distinct  in  pneumonic  or  tubercular  solidification  of  lung  than 
in  pleuritis,  and  even  aegophony  may  be  produced  without  the  presence 
of  a  liquid,  by  "  pleural  membranes  realizing  certain  physical  con- 
ditions" (Jaccoud).  But  since  the  auscultated  voice  is  weaker  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults,  we  often  do  not  hear  it  in  infants  and  ill-conditioned 
children,  even  when  the  anatomical  conditions,  as  regards  the  lungs  and 
pleural  cavity,  are  favorable  for  its  transmission. 

In  children  as  in  adults,  bronchial  rSles  are  common  in  pleuritis,  dry 
or  moist;  coarse  when  produced  in  the  larger  tubes,  or  fine  when 
occurring  in  the  finer  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — Ordinarily,  a  careful  observance  of  the  history,  symp- 
toms, and  physical  signs  enable  the  physician  to  make  a  positive  diag- 
nosis. Obscure  or  doubtful  cases  occur  chiefly  in  infancy.  Circum- 
scribed pleuritis,  or  pleuritis  attended  with  little  or  no  liquid  exudation, 
is  obviously  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  its  symptoms  mistaken  for 
another  disease. 

Pleuritis,  before  the  stage  of  exudation,  may  be  mistaken  for  pneu- 
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monitis,  since  the  prominent  symptoms  in  the  commencement  of  the 
two  diseases  are  similar.  But  in  pleuritis  there  are  commonly  greater 
acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  greater  suffering,  as  evinced  by 
the  features,  greater  tenderness  on  percussion,  or  on  pressing  the  chest- 
wall,  and  a  more  decided  expiratory  moan,  while  the  patient  probably 
endeavors  to  repress  respiration  on  the  affected  side,  so  that  inflation  of 
the  lungs  is  partial  and  shallow.  It  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis  to  recol- 
lect that,  in  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  acute  pneumonitis  is, 
in  most  instances,  catarrhal,  and  not  croupous,  and  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  severe  bronchitis,  being  due  to  downward  extension  of 
the  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tabes.  It  therefore  does  not  begin 
with  the  abruptness  of  pleuritis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  may  be  mistaken  for  pneumonitis  in  the  stage 
of  solidification,  for  hydrothorax,  or,  on  the  left  side,  for  pericardial 
effusion,  or  vice  versd.  But  the  percussion  sound  over  a  pleuritic  exu- 
dation is  either  tympanitic  or  flat,  while  over  a  lung  solidified  by  inflam- 
mation it  has  some  resonance,  though  dull.  There  is  also  a  sensation 
of  greater  resistance  and  solidity  in  percussing  over  a  pleuritic  exutia 
tion  than  over  an  inflamed  lung.  Moreover,  the  respiratory  murmur, 
whether  vesicular,  broncho-vesicular,  or  bronchial,  is  more  distant  and 
less  distinct  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator  when  applied  over  a  liquid 
than  over  a  solidified  lung. 

A  pleuritic  exudation,  unless  slight,  also  changes  the  apex-beat  of 
the  heart,  pressing  it  toward  the  median  line  in  left  pleuritis,  and  away 
from  the  median  line  in  right  pleuritis,  as  has  been  stated  above — a 
changb  not  observed  in  pneumonitis.  Bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
expansion  of  the  chest- walls,  change  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  cliango 
in  the  position  of  the  child,  important  signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  adult 
pleuritis  are,  as  we  have  seen,  commonly  absent  in  young  children,  even 
when  there  is  abundant  liquid  effusion,  but  they  are  sometimes  observed 
in  children  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Bronchophony  and  vocal  fremitus, 
signs  of  pneumonic  solidification,  are  absent,  or  so  feeble  in  the  pneu- 
monitis of  young  children  that  their  absence  cannot  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  pleuritic  effusion,  except  in  children  over 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years.  Moreover,  these  signs,  when  present,  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  pneumonitis,  for  if,  in  pleuritic  effusion,  the  ear 
or  hand  be  place  1  over  a  part  of  the  chest  where  adhesions  have  united 
the  lung  to  the  ribs,  and  the  child  be  of  such  an  age  that  the  vocal  cords 
have  sufficient  vibration,  both  bronchophony  and  the  fremitus  may  be 
perceived.  The  absence  or  presence,  therefore,  of  vocal  fremitus  and 
bronchophony  affords  only  limited  assistance  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis  in  young  children.  In  those  of  an  ad- 
vanced age  whose  vocal  cords  have  greater  vibration  it  aids  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  doubtful  cases,  especially  if  the  examination  be  made  in 
the  infrascapular  region,  which  corresponds  with  the  location  of  the 
liquid,  if  any  be  present. 

A  pleuritic  effusion  is  distinguished  from  hydrothorax  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  usually  bilateral  and  of  slow  increase,  without  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  chest,  except  when  there  is  considerable  effusion, 
which  causes  more  or  less  dyspnoea.     Pleuritis,  unlike  hydrothorax, 
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causes  fever  and  otner  constitutional  symptoms,  and  also  a  cough,  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  early  embarrassment  of  respiration.  Moreover,  hydro- 
thcrax  seldomr  occurs,  except  from  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  or  scarlet 
fever. 

A  greatly  distended  pericardial  sac  simulates,  in  some  degree,  a  pleu- 
ritic effusion  on  the  left  side,  but  the  absence  of  symptoms  which  pertain 
to  pleuritis,  as  the  cough,  stitch-like  pain  in  the  chest,  the  localization 
or  greater  distinctness  of  the  dull  sound  on  percussion,  in  the  cardiac 
region,  absence  or  feebleness  of  the  apex-beat,  and  indistinctness  or  dis- 
tance of  the  heart  sounds,  will  preserve  the  observant  physician  from 
error  of  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — In  mild  cases  attended  with  little  exudation,  the  inflam- 
mation  soon  begins  to  abate,  and,  by  the  close  of  the  second  week,  the 
symptoms  have  nearly  disappeared.  In  plastic  and  sero-fibrinous  pleu- 
rises,  recovery  may  be  confidently  expected,  unless  there  be  some  grave 
complication,  or  perchance  syncope  should  occur  from  large  and  rapid 
effusion.  A  large  effusion,  whatever  its  character,  especially  if  located 
on  the  left  side,  often  causes  such  a  twist  in  the  great  vessels  within  the 
thorax  as  seriously  to  retard  the  circulation  of  blood  and  endanger  Hfe. 
In  effusions  of  the  left  side,  the  heart  is  often  carried  so  far  toward  the 
right  that  the  ascending  vena  cava,  where  it  emerges  from  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  is  bent  at  an  angle  so  as  seriously  to  obstruct 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  and  consequently  a 
reduced  quantity  of  blood  reaches  the  right  cavities  and  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  result  is  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  in  the  systemic  circu- 
lation, with  anaemia  of  important  organs,  as  the  brain.  The  great  arte- 
ries connected  with  the  heart  are  also  more  or  less  bent  in  cases  attended 
by  displacement  of  this  organ.  In  effusions  on  the  right  side,  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  sometimes  do  not  expand  to  the  normal  extent 
during  the  diastole,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
result  is  similar  to  that  in  effusions  on  the  leftside,  as  regards  obstructed 
circulation  and  anremia  of  important  organs.  Therefore,  patients  with 
large  pleuritic  effusions,  whether  left  or  right,  are  liable  to  sudden  faint- 
ing and  even  to  fatal  syncope.  Fortunately,  with  our  present  improTed 
methods  of  thoracentesis,  children  need  not  perish  in  this  way  if  the 
operation  be  resorted  to  at  the  proper  moment  There  is  another 
danger.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  exudation,  the  lung  is  so  com- 
pressed that  its  function  is  nearly  or  quite  lost,  the  sound  lung  obviously 
receives  an  augmented  supply  of  blood.  It  is,  therefore,  very  liable  to 
sudden  congestions  and  transudation  of  serum  (oedema).  If  this  occur, 
the  dyspnoea  is  augmented  and  the  condition  is  one  of  utmost  peril 
Death  may  result  from  this  state. 

The  prognosis  obviously  varies  according  to  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  exudation.  Idiopathic  pleu- 
risies do  better  as  a  rule  than  those  which  occur  as  a  complication  or 
sequel  of  some  other  disease.  Absorption  is  more  rapid  in  the  begin- 
ning of  convalescence,  when  the  fluid  is  thin,  than  at  a  later  period, 
when  it  has  greater  consistence.  Fibrin,  whether  flocculent  or  lamin- 
ated, is  necessarily  slowly  absorbed,  first  undergoing  fatty  degeneration 
and  liquefaction.     Empyema,  if  not  relieved  by  operative  measures, 
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continues  many  months,  and  even  after  pus  is  let  out  convalescence  is 
slow.  In  the  very  considerable  number  of  em  pyemic  cases  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  the  class  of  children's  diseases  in  the 
Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Outdoor  Poor,  the  histories  commonly 
showed  that  the  disease  had  continued  from  three  to  six  months,  with 
progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Nevertheless,  after  proper 
evacuation  of  the  pus  and  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening,  the 
majority  have  gradually  recovered,  death  in  the  unfavorable  cases  being 
commonly  due  to  extreme  prostration  with  perhaps  fatal  organic 
changes,  as  amyloid  degeneration  and  tuberculosis. 

Secondary  pleuritis  occurring  in  a  reduced  state  of  the  system,  as 
after  scarlet  fever,  and  pleuritis  complicated  by  a  grave  disease,  as  peri- 
carditis or  pneumonia,  are  always  dangerous  to  life. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  pleuritic  effusions  involve  greater  danger 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  from  the  fact  that  the  former  pro- 
duces more  immediate  and  direct  pressure  on  the  heart  and  causes  a 
greater  twist  in  the  vessels,  but  Leichtenstern*  states  that,  in  52  cases 
of  sudden  death  from  pleuritic  effusions,  31  were  right  and  20  left 
pleurises.  The  walls  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  upon  which  the 
liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity  directly  presses,  are  thinner  and  there- 
fore more  yielding  than  the  walls  of  the  left  cavities.  The  records  of 
the  cases  collected  by  Leichtenstern  show  that  sudden  death  sometimes 
results  from  extensive  and  far-reaching  thrombi  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  in  the  superior  vena  cava,  or  to  emboli  detached  from  the 
thrombi  and  intercepted  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  grave  cases  at- 
tended by  large  effusion,  sudden  death  sometimes  occurs  after  some 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as  after  vomiting,  severe  coughing, 
or  hurried  rising  to  the  erect  position,  or  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  It  is 
believed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  a  retarded  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  and  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the 
aorta,  so  that  sudden  and  fatal  anaemia  of  the  brain  is  produced. 

As  already  stated,  death  may  occur  in*  protracted  cases  from  amyloid 
degeneration  of  important  organs,  as  theTcidneys  and  liver.  This  can 
sometimes  be  detected  by  enlargement  of  liver  and  spleen,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  albuminuria. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prognosis  varies  greatly  according  to  the  degree 
of  dyscrasia.  In  profound  blood-poisoning,  whether  scarlatinous,  urge- 
mic,  or  septicaemic,  pleuritis  is  always  grave.  Septic  pleuritis,  which 
occurs  for  the  most  part  in  newborn  infants,  during  epidemics  of  puer- 
peral fever  is  especially  so.  When  it  has  continued  a  few  hours,  the 
pinched  features  and  rapid  sinking  show  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  attack.^ 

Pleuritis  is  also  very  severe,  and  ordinarily  fatal,  when  it  is  cauced 
by  the  entrance  of  some  pathological  product  into  the  pleui-al  cavity,  as 
pus  or  decaying  lung  substance. 

'  Deutfches  Archlv  fQr  Klin   Med.,  Band  iv. 

•  The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  my  pnictice  durinir  the  recent  epidemic 
of  puerperal  fever  (1881),  may  l»e  adduced  as  nii  example:  Mrs.  D.,  a  primipara, 
WM  delivered  by  the  forceps  after  a  tedious  labor,  at  9  p.  M.,  April  6th.  On  the 
following  morning  her  temperature,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  chill,  had  risen  to 
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Treatment. — It  will  be  convenient,  in  considering  the  treatment,  to 
describe  that  which  is  appropriate  for  each  of  the  three  stages  into  which 
systematic  writers  have  divided  pleuritis:  First,  the  stage  preceding 
effusion;  secondly,  that  of  effusion;  and  thirdly,  that  of  absorption  and 
convalescence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation,  appropriate 
measures  should  be  promptly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
inflammation,  and  preventing  or  diminishing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  exu- 
dation that  soon  follows.  The  abstraction  of  blood  is  now  properly  dis^ 
carded  in  the  treatment  of  most  inflammations  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
but  in  certain  cases  of  pleuritis  occurring  in  robust  children  over  the 
age  of  four  or  five,  or  even  three  years,  the  early  and  judicious  employ- 
ment of  one  or  two  leeches  diminishes  the  pain  and  apparently  also  for 
a  time  the  febrile  movement  and  the  inflammation.  But  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  rule  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  only  not  required,  but  is  in- 
jurious in  all  secondary  pleurisies,  and  in  the  primary  form  after  exuda- 
tion has  occurred.  It  is  injurious  in  all  forms  of  pleuritis  in  pallid  and 
cachectic  children,  and,  therefore,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  oc- 
curring in  the  tenement-houses  and  institutions  of  the  cities.     The  flow 

105}°,  and  bar  pulse  varied  between  125  and  134.  Sbe  was  in  a  critical  state  for 
several  days,  with  a  temperature  varying  between  103°  and  105}**,  and  without  any 
local  symptoms  either  of  metritis  or  cellulitis,  but  finally  recovered.  The  baby, 
healthy  and  vigorous  at  birth,  bad  been  allowed  to  obtain  what  nutriment  it  could 
from  the  breast,  but  the  nurse  remarked  that  sbe  **  never  saw  a  child  sleep  to 
much,"  and  I  gave  very  little  attention  to  it,  as  my  time  was  devoted  wholly  to 
the  mother.  On  the  10th,  when  four  days  old,  its  sleepiness  ceased,  and  it  became 
constantly  fretful,  as  from  colic,  and  it  refused  to  draw  upon  the  nipple.  £ar]y  in 
the  morning  of  the  11th  I  was  summoned  to  it,  and  was  astonished  at  its  altered 
appearance,  its  shrunken  features,  and  its  evidently  dying  state.  Percussion  upon 
the  right  side  gave  a  fiat  resonance  from  the  clavicle  to  the  diaphragm,  and  there 
was  some  meteorism  in  the  abdomen.  The  thermometer  introduced  into  the  rectum 
showed  no  elevation  of  temperature,  and  no  unusual  heat  of  surface  or  cough  had 
been  noticed  by  the  nurse.  By  active  stimulation  the  infant  lived  till  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  scro-fibrinous  exudation  filling  the  ri^bt 
pleural  cavity,  producing  complete  carnification  of  the  lung,  so  that  it  resembled 
that  of  the  foetal  state,  and  S"ft  patches  or  fiakes  of  fibrin  upon  the  lungs.  By  an 
oversight,  the  peritoneum  was  not  examined.  Oases  like  this,  of  pleuritis  in  the 
newborn,  produced,  it  is  thought,  by  the  wandering  micrococci  of  the  septic  stale, 
occur  chiefly  during  epidemics  of  childbed  f«ver.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  newborn 
infant  in  one  of  the  institutions,  whose  mother  had  puerperal  fever,  die  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  cause  was  peritonitis.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  Trousseau's  clinical  lecture  on  erysipelas  of  newborn  infants  will  aid  in 
understanding  such  cases.  Speaking  of  Dr.  P.  Lorain,  he  says :  **  During  the  epi- 
demic at  the  maternity,  where  this  able  and  laborious  observer  was  a  resident  pupil, 
he  collecied  the  information  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  Of  106  stillborn 
infants,  10  were  found  to  have  died  fr(»m  peritonitis,  and  8  of  the  mothers  of  these 
10  infants  were  carried  oflT  by  puerperal  fever  after  delivery.  Of  193  infants  b<»m 
alive,  50  died  of  the  very  same  affections  which  proved  fatal  to  the  lying-in  women. 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  death  were  peritonitis,  numerous  abscesses,  purulent  in- 
fection, phlegmonous  swellings,  erysipelas,  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  putrid  infection, 
or  some  other  remarkable  septic  condition.'*  ..."  Mother  and  child  then  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  morbific  influence."  Further  on,  Trotissoau  says  of  the  infant 
aflTected  by  this  puerperal  poison  :  **  He  will  cry  incessantly  from  pain.  A  state  of 
restlessness  will  be  succeeded  by  collapse,  which  will  close  the  scene  on  theHftb, 
sixth,  or  seventh  day.  On  examining  the  body  after  death,  pus  will  be  found  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  suppurative  pleurisy,  more  frequently  phlebitis  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  or  of  the  vena  porta,  or  peritonitis."  An  interesting  incidental 
fact  shown  by  these  statistics  is  i  hat  the  caui^e  of  this  puerperal  disease  of  the  new* 
born  is  sometimes  operative  in  the  foetal  state. 
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of  blood  from  the  bites  if  leeches  are  employed  should  ordinarily  be 
arrested  after  two  or  three  hours,  but  if  slight  it  may  continue  longer  in 
vigorous  children  of  eight  or  ten  years. 

At  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  an  emollient  and  slightly  irritating 
poultice  should  be  ordered,  enveloping  the  entire  chest,  to  be  constantly 
worn,  except  as  it  is  temporarily  removed  during  the  application  of  the 
leech,  and  the  subsequent  flow  of  blood.  The  poultice  should  be  so 
mildly  irritating  that  it  causes  constant  redness  of  the  skin  without 
pain,  and  it  should  not  be  removed  except  when  a  fresh  poultice  is  pre- 
pared to  replace  it.  Thus  employed  it  produces  constant  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and,  by  the  fluxion  caused,  diminishes  the 
engorgement  of  the  capillaries  of  the  costal  pleura.  A  poultice  of  com- 
mon mustard,  with  flaxseed  in  powder,  one  part  to  sixteen,  between  two 
pieces  of  muslin,  and  so  wet  that  it  moistens  the  hand  in  holding  it,  pro- 
duces this  efiect.  Applied  morning  and  evening,  it  can  be  constantly 
worn  without  complaint  of  pain  produced  by  its  irritating  action.  For 
infants  under  the  age  of  eight  months,  I  prefer  the  use  of  plain 
flaxseed,  with  camphorated  oil  smeared  upon  its  under  surface.  The 
oil  may  be  applied  several  times  daily,  while  the  morning  and  evening 
application  of  the  poultice  is  sufficient.  Spongiopilin  or  compresses  of 
flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  covered  with  oil-silk  meet  the  indi- 
cation, and  possess  the  advantage  of  being  lighter  and  cleaner,  and  more 
readily  applied  than  the  poultice.  Redness  may  be  produced  by  ap- 
plying under  the  spongiopilin  a  single  thickness  of  muslin  soaked  with 
camphorated  oil,  or  for  children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  with  campho- 
rated oil  and  one-fourth  part  of  turpentine. 

Vesication,  formerly  much  employed,  has  properly  nearly  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  treatment  of  the  pleuritis  of  children.  While  it  is  liable 
to  increase  the  suffering,  it  has  apparently  no  tendency  to  diminish  the 
inflammation,  in  whichever  stage  employed,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
that  it  stimulates  the  absorbents  and  expedites  the  removal  of  the  liquid, 
according  to  the  old  theory.  A  case  is  reported,  in  the  practice  of  one 
of  the  New  York  physicians,  in  which  a  blister  had  been  applied  when 
the  inflammation  was  still  active,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  portion  of  the 
costal  pleura  which  lay  directly  underneath  the  surface  that  had  been 
vesicated  was  covered  by  a  thicker  fibrinous  exudation  than  that  upon 
the  contiguous  surface.  The  increased  afflux  of  blood  caused  by  the 
blister  had,  to  appearance,  extended  to  the  costal  pleura,  and  increased 
the  pleuritis.  The  application  of  cold  bandages  around  the  chest,  which 
is  recommended  by  some,  seems  to  aggravate  the  cough  in  certain 
patients,  and  does  not  ordinarily  give  the  relief  of  moist  and  warm  ap- 
plications. 

Internal  Remedies. — The  indications  are  to  employ  such  medicines 
as  diminish  the  frequent  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  retard,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  flow  of  blood  to  the  pleura,  and  such  as  diminish  the  pain  and 
frequency  of  the  cough,  which,  by  increasing  the  friction  of  the  pleural 
surfaces,  tends  to  increase  the  inflammation.  For  robust  children  over 
the  age  of  three  years  in  the  first  stage  of  primary  pleuritis,  the  tincture 
of  aconite  may  be  prescribed,  half  a  drop  for  a  patient  of  three  years, 
and  one  drop  for  one  of  six  years,  every  third  hour  for  two  or  three 
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days,  or  until  the  required  effect  be  produced  upon  the  pulse,  when  it 
should  be  discontinued.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  too  depressing  for  younger 
patients.  Digitalis  is  a  better  and  safer  remedy  for  children  under  the 
age  of  three  years,  for  all  secondary  pleurisies,  and  for  all  cachectic  case:*. 
Benefit  results  from  continuing  the  use  of  digitalis  in  the  stage  of  exu- 
dation when  aconite  wouhl  be  inadmissible.  A  child  of  two  years  can 
take  two  drops  of  the  officinal  tincture,  and  one  of  five  years  four  drops 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Antipyrin  is  the  most  effectual  antipyretic  which  we  possess.  One 
or  two  doses  reduce  temperature  two  or  three  degrees.  It  therefore 
promises  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  the  first  stage  of  pleuritis  as  well  as 
in  other  acute  diseases,  when  the  temperature  is  so  high  as  to  involve 
danger.  It  is  not  a  tonic,  and  it  seems  to  impair  the  digestive  function. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  useful  in  those  diseases  which  are  not  attended  by 
any  marked  prostration,  but  in  which  the  fever,  from  its  intensity, 
exhausts  the  strength.  If,  therefore,  in  the  commencement  of  pleuritis 
the  temperature  rises  above  103^,  it  may  properly  be  presoribe<l  in  do^es 
of  four  grains  to  a  child  of  five  years,  and  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in 
three  hours.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  it  may  be  employed  as  an 
enema  if  the  stomach  be  irritable. 

The  use  of  quinia  is  suggested,  since  it  is  an  antipyretic  and  tonic, 
but  in  my  practice  it  has  been  much  less  useful  in  pleuritis  than  in  pneu- 
monitis. This  agent,  in  whatever  form  given,  does  not  appear  to  exert 
any  notable  controlling  effect  either  on  the  fever  or  gravity  of  pleuritis. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  often  employed  it,  especially  in  secondary  pleuri- 
sies, with  or  without  digitalis,  and  it  probably  does  some  good  as  a  tonic. 
The  salts  of  quinia,  as  ordinarily  given  in  solution  to  young  children, 
are  frequently  vomited.  When  vomited,  a  soluble  salt,  as  the  bisul- 
phate,  may  be  given  as  a  suppository,  or  Squibb's  oleate  of  quinia 
may  be  employed  by  inunction.  I  should,  however,  add  that,  though  I 
have  used  inunctions  of  the  oleate  in  pleuritis  during  the  iaiit  year,  ten 
grains  of  the  alkaloid,  at  a  time,  I  have  not  seen  any  marked  beneficial 
effect.  To  meet  the  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage, 
namely,  to  relieve  the  pain  and  restlessness,  and  to  diminish  the  cougli. 
so  that  there  is  less  friction  of  the  pleural  surfaces,  our  chief  reliance 
must  be  on  hyoscyamus  or  one  of  the  opiate  preparations.  The  follow- 
ing formulae  will  be  found  useful : 

li. — Tinct.  opii  dendorat.  .         .     g!t.  xx. 

Tinct.  diffitalis  ....     ptt.  x\, 
Syr.  pruni  Virginiani        .        .      5|. 

Aqu«) 5J**' — Miscc. 

Do?e,  one  tea<ipu<)nful  (one  drachm)  every  three  hours  for  an  infant  of  eighteen 
months.  The  tincturo  of  hyoscyamus  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  opiate  in 
double  the  dose. 

For  a  child  of  three  years : 

R. — Tinct.  ipecac,  comp.  ^ 

(Squibb's  liquid  Dover's  powder),  j-aii  gtt  xxx\j. 
Tiiicl.  ditriinlis,  J 

Syr.  pruni  Virginiani         .         .      J  i j — Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  bourt. 
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For  a  robust  child  of  eight  years  with  primary  pleuritis : 

R. — Morph.  sulphat K^- J- 

Tine.  rad.  aconit ^tt.  xx. 

Syr.  pruni  Virginian i      ....     ^'J"** — Misco. 
Dose,  one  teaspuonful  every  three  hours. 

The  diet  in  the  first  stage  should  consist  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food, 
given  liberally.  The  meat-teas  or  the  expressed  juice  of  meat  may  be 
added,  and  in  secondary  pleurisies,  as  after  scarlet  fever,  it  is  often 
proper  to  give  a  moderate  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulants  from  the  first. 

Second  Stage. — Measures  employed  in  the  first  stage  have  been  de- 
signed to  diminish  the  inflammation  and  relieve  sufiering.  The  duty 
of  the  physician,  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  stage,  is  chiefly  to  aid 
in  the  removal  of  the  inflammatory  product,  and  prevent,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, its  further  formation.  If  this  be  sero-fibrinous,  and  its  quantity  be 
small,  so  as  to  fill  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  cavity,  little  aid  may  be 
needed  from  therapeutics ;  but  a  larger  effusion,  compressing  the  lung 
and  displacing  the  heart,  requires  medicinal  and  often  surgical  measures. 
The  recommendations  of  Niemeyer,  that  the  patient's  food  contain  little 
liquid,  and  that  his  drinks  be  restricted,  as  a  means  of  increasing  ab- 
sorption from  the  pleural  surface,  is  not  applicable  to  young  children, 
whose  diet  must  of  necessity  be  largely  liquid,  and  that  of  infants  chiefly 
milk. 

Attempts  to  stimulate  the  absorbents  by  external  treatment  of  the 
chest  are  of  doubtful  eflBcacy,  whether  by  the  application  of  the  so-called 
small  flying-blisters,  the  iodine  ointment  or  tincture,  or  a  stimulating 
liniment.  The  common  practice  of  treating  glandular  swellings  by 
iodine  applications  suo^ests  their  use  for  pleuritic  eff'usions,  and  of  the 
agents  employed  locally  to  lias  ten  absorption  they  are  probably  the  best, 
but  they  should  not  be  used  so  often  or  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  pain 
or  restlessness  from  their  irritating  effect. 

It  is  an  established  principle  in  therapeutics  that  the  removal  of  a 
serous  liquid  in  either  of  the  larger  cavities  of  the  body  is  hastened  by 
such  remedies  as  produce  an  abundant  liquid  secretion  or  transudation 
from  any  of  the  organs  or  surfaces.  Hence  in  the  treatment  of  pleuritic 
eflfusions,  those  medicines  which  act  on  the  skin  causing  diaphoresis, 
upon  tlie  intestines  causing  watery  stools,  and  upon  the  kidneys  causing 
diuresis,  are  at  once  suggested  as  most  likely  to  be  efficacious.  But 
sudorifics,  though  useful  for  dropsies  having  a  renal  origin,  have  not 
been  much  used  of  late  years  for  the  removal  of  exudations  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  experience  having  shown  that  they  are  inadequate  for  this  pur- 
pose. Recently,  however,  the  discovery  of  a  very  active  agent  of  this 
class,  jaborandi,  has  revived,  in  a  measure,  the  sudorific  treatment  of  the 
second  stage,  so  that  in  the  National  Dispensatory  of  Stille  and  Maisch 
this  diaphoretic  is  one  of  the  recommended  remedies.  But  the  heart, 
crippled  in  its  action  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid,  badly  tolerates  agents 
of  a  depressing  nature,  and  jaborandi,  or  its  active  principle  pilocarpin, 
exerts  a  weakening  effect  on  this  organ.  It  therefore  should  be  used 
with  caution  in  this  disease.  It  is  probably  best,  in  most  instances,  not 
to  employ  it,  inasmuch  as  we  possess  other  and  efficient  remedies. 
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The  fact  that  sero-fibrinous  exudations  have  been  known  to  diminish 
rapidly  during  attacks  of  diarrhoea  suggests  the  use  of  purgatives ;  but, 
although  an  open  state  of  the  bowels,  as  two  or  three  daily  stools,  aids 
in  absorption,  free  purgation  is  badly  borne  by  young  or  feeble  children, 
as  it  reduces  the  strength,  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
therapeutic  measure.  Moreever,  there  is  not  the  need  of  emplovint^ 
severe  or  exhausting  medicines  for  the  removal  of  the  liquid,  which 
existed  in  former  times,  since  we  are  able  to  accomplish  this  quickly, 
easily,  and  safely  by  the  excellent  aspirating  instruments  now  in  common 
use. 

Diuretics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently  more  useful  while  they 
are  less  exhausting,  than  sudorifics  or  cathartics.  Digitalis,  combined 
with  the  citrate  or  acetate  of  potassium,  has  stood  the  test  of  experience, 
and  is  now  more  widely  used  than  any  other  agent  of  this  class.  Being 
both  a  diuretic  and  heart  tonic,  it  possesses  properties  which  render  it 
especially  serviceable  in  the  treatment  of  pleuritic  effusions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  useful  prescription  for  a  child  of  five  years : 

R. — Potassii  acetatis jij. 

Inf us.  digitalis Jiij. — Misce. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  absorption  occurs  more  rapidly,  and 
a  sero-fibrinous  is  less  likely  to  become  a  purulent  effusion,  if  the  bodily 
condition  be  good.  Hence  tonics,  especially  the  bitter  vegetables,  are 
sometimes  useful,  and  a  diuretic  in  combination  with  a  tonic,  as  the 
acetate  of  potassium  in  decoction  of  cinchona,  may  often  be  prescribed 
with  advantage. 

Still,  however  judicious  the  treatment,  hygienic  and  medicinal,  many 
cases  require  surgical  interference,  and  the  number  of  such  is  larger  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  in  tenement-houses  than  in  the  better 
walks  of  life,  since  the  cachexia  so  common  in  city  children  increases 
the  liability  to  purulent  exudations. 

Thoracentesis. — The  indications  for  the  operation  are  the  following: 

1st.  Dyspnoea  due  to  the  presence  of  the  liquid,  whether  it  be  sero- 
fibrinous, purulent,  or  hemorrhagic.  Usually  when  dyspnoea  occurs,  the 
pleural  cavity  is  full,  but  if  there  bo  parenchymatous  disease  of  either 
lung,  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquid  may  cause  such  embarrassment  of 
respiration  that  thoracentesis  is  indicated. 

2d.  A  flat  percussion  sound  over  the  entire  affected  side,  with  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  even  if  there  be  no  present  dyspnoea,  is  also  an 
indication  for  the  operation,  for  dyspnoea  may  occur  suddenly  with 
other  alarming  symptoms  between  the  visits  of  the  physician.  More- 
over, experience  has  shown  that  absorption  from  a  distended  pleural 
cavity  is  very  tardy,  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  absorbents, 
whereas,  if  a  portion  of  the  liquid  be  removed,  absorption  of  the  re- 
mainder is  more  rapid.  The  patient  with  full  pleural  cavity  and  lung 
totally  compressed  lies  on  the  affected  side,  and  is  usually  uncomfort- 
able in  any  other  position,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the 
liquid,  as,  for  example,  one  half,  the  operation  being  discontinued  when 
the  patient  begins  to  cough  or  evince  distress,  produces  no  ill-effect,  and 
increases  the  comfort. 
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3d.  A  moderate  effusion,  without  material  decrease  in  quantity  after 
some  weeks  of  observation,  also  indicates  the  need  of  surgical  interfer- 
ence, since  long  compression  of  a  lung  involves  risks.  There  is  danger 
that  catarrhal  ending  in  cheesy  pneumonia  and  tubercles  may  occur  in 
a  lung  whose  function  is  long  suspended  ;  besides  the  longer  compres- 
sion has  existed,  the  more  tardy,  diflBcult,  and  incomplete  will  be  the 
inflation  when  the  liquid  is  removed,  on  account  of  the  altered  state  of 
the  alveoli,  and  the  presence  of  fibrinous  bands  over  the  lung.  Thus, 
in  a  case  recently  under  observation,  only  partial  inflation  of  the  lung 
occurred,  after  letting  out  the  liquid,  so  that  the  ribs  and  shoulder  on 
the  aflfected  side  are  permanently  depressed,  and  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis  are  now  present. 

4th.  If  the  inflammation  extend  to  the  pericardium,  so  as  to  cripple 
the  heart's  action,  or  if  there  be  any  serious  preexisting  heart  disease, 
the  liquid,  even  in  moderate  quantity,  may,  by  pressure,  so  embarrass 
and  retard  the  hearts  action  that  its  cavities  arc  not  properly  filled,  so 
that  passive  congestion  of  certain  organs,  and  dangerous  anaemia  of 
others,  especially  of  the  brain,  may  result.  Under  such  circumstances, 
an  early  performance  of  thoracentesis  is  indicated. 

5th.  Empyema, — The  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  affords 
in  itself,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  sufficient  indication  of  the  need 
of  thoracentesis.  In  recent  cases,  with  only  moderate  constitutional 
disturbance  and  embarrassment  of  respiration,  if  we  ascertain  by  the 
hypodermic  syringe  that  the  liquid  is  only  slightly  clouded  by  leuco- 
cytes, surgical  interference  may  be  postponed,  while  the  acute  inflam- 
mation is  treated.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  infant  of  two  months,  thin  pus 
was  withdrawn  on  the  fourth  day  of  acute  pleuritis,  and,  although 
thoracentesis  was  early  performed,  it  appeared  probable,  from  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  case,  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  had  the 
operation  been  deferred.  If  spontaneous  evacuations  of  pus  have 
occurred  through  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  producing  a  fistula,  from 
which  there  is  a  daily  oozing,  or  if  it  be  probable,  from  the  symptoms 
and  signs,  that  pus  is  escaping  from  the  pleural  cavity  into  a  bronchial 
tube,  and  is  being  gradually  expectorated — a  mode  of  cure  which,  as  1 
have  elsewhere  stated,  is  not  infrequent  in  children — thoracentesis  may 
be  deferred.  In  the  case  of  an  infant,  aged  six  months,  recently  under 
treatment  for  empyema  of  the  left  side,  we  removed  four  ounces  of  pus, 
and  washed  out  the  pleural  cavity.  The  opening  having  closed,  and 
•  the  physical  signs  indicating  the  reaccumulation  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  liquid,  we  were  preparing  for  a  second  operation,  when  the 
parents  and  nurse  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  thjere  were  occa- 
sional severe  attacks  of  coughing,  during  which  the  breath  presented  a 
very  decidedly  purulent  odor.  Although  there  was  no  external  expec- 
toration, as  the  sputum  was  swallowed,  thoracentesis  was  postponed, 
and  the  result  justified  the  decision,  for  the  patient  gradually  conva- 
lesced. Except  under  circumstances  like  the  above,  empyema,  when 
clearly  diagnosticated,  by  the  employment  of  the  hypodermic  syringe, 
should  be  promptly  treated  by  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

Instruments  to  be  Used^  and  Mode  of  Operating. — Ingenious  instru- 
ments for  tapping  the  chest  have  been  invented  by  Dr.  Chadboume,  of 
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the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  Chateaugaj, 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  others,  which,  by  India-rubber  packing,  touilly 
exclude  air,  while  the  operation  is  perfomiod  with  facility  and  little 
pain.  That  devised  by  Dr.  Chadbourne  has  a  canula  with  two  arms, 
one  for  attachment  by  means  of  tubing,  to  the  exhausting  receiver,  and 
the  other  is  designed  to  facilitate  irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

Phelps's  apparatus  has  a  third  tube,  entering  the  bottle  through  the 
stopple,  and  a  glass  tube  passes  from  the  stopple  to  nearly  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  With  this  apparatus,  by  reversing  the  movement  of  the 
syringe,  the  liquid  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  chest,  the  bottle  emptied 
of  it,  the  water  used  for  irrigation  be  conveyed  into  the  bottle,  from  the 
bottle  to  the  chest,  and  back  into  the  bottle,  without  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bottle  or  removing  the  stopple.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
the  trocar  and  canula  instead  of  the  sliding  aspirator  point  which  plavs 
outside  the  canula,  as  an  improvement  in  this  instrument. 

The  instrument  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  is  of 
simpler  construction.  The  canula  has  about  the  size  of  the  smallest 
needle  of  Dieulafoy's  aspirator;  the  proper  size,  in  my  opinion,  for 
thoracentesis,  for  both  sero-fibrinous  and  purulent  exudations.  I  greatly 
prefer  the  use  of  the  exhausting-bottle  rather  than  the  exhausting-pump 
without  the  bottle,  as  it  is  more  convenient  and  produces  greater  suc- 
tion, from  its  greater  size.  The  canula  is  provided  with  an  ami,  which 
connects  it  by  tubing  with  the  exhausting-bottle.  Beyond  this  arm, 
the  body  of  the  canula,  sufficiently  expanded  to  contain  India-rubber 
packing,  extends  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  is  provided  with  a 
stopcock.  Through  this  packing  the  trocar  is  introduced,  and,  after 
the  puncture,  it  is  withdrawn  to  the  stopcock,  which  is  then  turned  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  air.  Then  the  obturator  is  introduced  in  place 
of  the  trocar,  so  as  to  remove  any  obstruction  which  may  enter  the 
canula. 

The  tubing  which  extends  from  the  arm  of  the  canula  to  the  bottle 
should  be  firm,  with  a  somewhat  larger  bore  than  that  of  the  canula, 
and  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  bottle  should  also  be  provided  with  a 
stopcock.  A  short  glass  tube  introduced  into  this  tubing  near  the 
canula  is  convenient  for  noticing  the  character  of  the  fluid,  which,  if  it 
be  thick  pus,  may  flow  with  difficulty,  and  not  reach  the  bottle.  A 
bottle  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  two  quarts  obviously  produces  more 
suction  power  than  one  of  less  size,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable  for  ce^ 
tain  cases,  and  its  sides  should  be  marked  to  indicate  ounces  and  drachms. 
The  tube  which  connects  the  canula  with  the  bottle  enters  through  the 
stopple,  and  proceeding  from  the  stopple  is  another  tube  similar  to  the 
first,  to  which  the  syringe  is  attached.  The  syringe  has  two  points  for 
attachment  to  the  tube,  and  a  double  action  in  its  interior,  so  that  at- 
tached by  one  point  it  exhausts  the  air  from  the  bottle,  and  attached  by 
the  other  point  it  condenses  air  in  the  bottle.  The  stopcock  between 
the  canula  and  the  bottle  should  always  be  closed  when  the  syringe  is 
used,  whether  for  exhaustion  or  condensing.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  when  working  the  syringe,  or 
air  may  be  thrown  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  much  harm  done. 

Mode  of  Operating  for  Sero-fibrinouB  JSxudations. — In  the  following 
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remarks  I  shall  state  what  I  consider  the  best  method  for  performing 
thoracentesis,  having  formed  ray  opinion  from  the  cases  which  I  have 
witnessed  and  been  able  to  follow,  in  institutions  and  in  family  prac- 
tice. A  mode  of  treatment  which  may  be  safe  and  proper  for  the  adult 
is  not  always  the  best  for  the  child,  and,  as  there  are  different  opinions 
and  different  modes  of  procedure,  and  as  many  who  are  familiar  with 
adult  cases  recommend  similar  treatment  for  the  child  to  that  which 
they  have  employed  with  success  for  the  older  and  more  robust  cases,  I 
shall  advise  the  abandonment  of  certain  measures  which  are  in  common 
use,  and  the  substitution  of  others.  The  hypodermic  syringe  should  be 
first  introduced  at  the  point  where  it  is  proposed  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion, the  needle  being  inserted  about  one  inch,  for  I  hold  it  unjustifiable 
to  tap  the  chest  without  first  ascertaining  that  there  are  no  adhesions  at 
the  site  selected  for  puncture,  and  at  the  same  time  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  liquid.  Incision  of  the  skin  with  the  knife  and  spray- 
ing the  surface  with  ether  are  not  required  a^  preliminary  treatment, 
since  the  puncture  is  quickly  and  easily  performed  with  a  small  trocar, 
and  with  very  little  pain.  The  rule  is  established  by  many  observa- 
tions that  the  operation  should  be  performed  in  or  near  the  vertical  line 
passing  through  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  between  the  eighth  or 
ninth  ribs,  or  one  of  the  adjacent  intercostal  spaces.  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  that  a  point  a  little  external  to  this  line  is  preferable,  as  the  lung 
is  lass  liable  to  be  injured.  The  instrument  should  obviously  be  inserted 
no  farther  than  will  be  sufiicient  to  reach  the  liquid,  and,  since  from 
measurements  which  I  have  made,  the  thickness  of  the  thoracic  wall  in 
rather  fleshy  children  is  about  half  an  inch,  penetration  to  the  depth  of 
one  inch  will  ordinarily  be  sufiicient  to  pass  the  fibrinous  layer.  We 
are  liable  to  puncture  more  deeply  than  is  necessary  without  some  safe- 
guard, and  incur  the  risk  of  wounding  the  lung.  India-rubber  tubing 
may  cover  the  instrument  to  within  one  inch  of  the  end,  or  a  cord  may 
be  tied  snugly  around  the  instrument  at  one  inch  from  the  tip.  The 
sensation  communicated  to  the  fingers  will,  however,  be  the  best  guide 
to  the  careful  operator  as  regards  the  exact  depth  to  which  the  instru- 
ment should  be  carried.  The  trocar  should  now  be  withdrawn,  the  ob- 
turator introduced  in  its  place,  the  air  exhausted  from  the  bottle,  and 
then  the  stopcock  turned,  to  allow  the  liquid  to  escape. 

It  should  flow  slowly,  as  it  probably  will,  through  so  small  a  canula, 
but  the  flow  can  be  regulated  by  the  stopcock.  The  quantity  to  be  re- 
moved depends  upon  the  age  and  condition  of  the  child,  the  size  of  the 
cavity,  and  the  quantity  of  the  liquid,  but  if  the  patient  begin  to  cough 
or  feel  uncomfortable  after  the  removal  of  one-half,  or  even  one-third  of 
the  liquid,  the  canula  should  be  withdrawn.  The  sensation  of  insuffi- 
cient breath  is  no  longer  experienced,  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  pro- 
gressively absorbed.  This  operation  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  surgery, 
while,  with  the  precautions  mentioned  above,  no  ill  effect  need  be  ap- 
prehended. One  operation  is,  in  most  instances,  all  that  is  required, 
though,  if  need  be,  it  can  be  repeated  after  some  days,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  lung  does  not  fully  expand  to  fill  the  chest  if  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  at  the  proper  time. 

Mode  of  Operating  for  Empyema, — It  will  aid  in  understanding  this 
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part  of  our  subject  to  remember  that  all  pleuritic  exudations  contain 
pus-cells,  and  that  the  only  anatomical  difference  between  sero-fibrinous 
exudations  and  empyema  is  in  the  proportion  of  these  cells.  There  is. 
therefore,  no  fixed  and  definite  boundary  line  between  the  two  kinds  of 
exudation.  The  term  empyema  is,  as  all  know,  applied  by  common 
usage  to  the  liquid  when  it  contains  so  many  leucocytes  or  pus-cells  that 
a  turbid  appearance  is  imparted  to  it.  Absorption  is  slow  and  difficult, 
or  impossible,  if  the  liquid  contain  a  large  amount  of  solid  ingredients, 
to  wit,  fibrin  and  pus-cells,  while  liquid  containing  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  constituents  more  readily  enters  the  absorbents.  In 
other  words,  thin  pus  may  be  absorbed  and  removed  from  the  system 
by  natural  methods,  or  by  the  same  instrument  and  operation  which  we 
have  recommended  for  sero-fibrinous  exudations,  while  a  thick  liquid  ad- 
herent to  the  pleura,  or  sinking  heavily  in  dependent  portions  of  the 
cavity,  disappears  very  slowly,  losing  by  absorption  only  a  little  of  the 
liquor  puris,  while  the  bulk  of  it  cannot  be  absorbed,  so  that  the  only 
relief  is  by  evacuation  through  an  opening.  Often  in  practice,  after  the 
acute  symptoms  of  an  empyema  have  in  a  measure  abated,  the  physical 
signs  indicate  some  diminution  of  the  liquid  in  successive  weeks,  hot 
further  removal  soon  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  resources  of  surgery 
must  be  tried. 

The  same  small  trocar  and  cnnula,  or  a  little  larger,  should  be  used  for 
tapping  the  chest  of  an  em  pyemic  child  which  we  have  recommended 
for  sero-fibrinous  exudation,  and  with  the  same  precautions.  If  the 
liquid  be  thin  and  but  slightly  turbid,  if  it  be  but  little  removed  from 
sero-fibrin  in  its  character,  it  will  flow  through  the  canula,  even  if  it  be 
necessary  to  use  the  obturator  often  to  remove  obstructions.  Having 
withdrawn  all  the  liquid  which  will  flow  through  the  opening,  unless 
severe  coughing  or  some  unpleasant  symptom  occur,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion to  discontinue  the  withdrawal,  the  instrument  is  removtHl,  and  the 
aperture  may  be  closed  with  adhesive  plaster.  In  exceptional  instances 
one  operation  is  suflRcient  to  effect  a  cure,  though  convalescence  in  em- 
pyema is  tardy  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  If  we  observe 
from  week  to  week  some  return  of  appetite,  more  cheerfulness  and  sleep, 
easier  breathing,  and  less  frequent  cough,  the  case  can  be  left  to  hygienic 
management  and  restorative  medicines.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  improve- 
ment be  only  temporary,  and  after  some  days  examination  show  that 
the  liquid  has  reaccumulated  to  nearly  or  quite  its  former  quantity,  and 
symptoms  occur  which  indicate  the  need  of  surgical  interference,  the 
operation  should  be  repeated.  The  use  of  a  small  trocar  produces  no 
shock  or  prostration,  and  very  little  more  pain  than  occurs  from  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  medicine. 

It  seems  to  be  a  belief  in  the  profession  that  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity 
should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  discovered,  without  regard  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  pleurisy,  or  the  amount  of  distention  and  pressure.  But  in 
cases  of  its  early  evacuation — as,  for  example,  when  the  inflammation 
has  continued  two  weeks — patients  have  not  in  my  practice  done  so  well 
as  when  ten  or  twelve  weeks  have  elapsed  and  the  pleural  surface  has 
become  thickened  and  less  vascular. 

In  most  cases  the  pleural  cavity  refills  with  pus  in  a  few  weeks  after 
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aspiration,  and  the  operation  is  again  required.  After  three  or  four 
aspirations,  if  the  secretion  of  pus  do  not  appear  to  diminish,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  with  the  knife  at  the  same  point  as  that 
selected  for  aspiration — that  is,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and 
in  the  line  passing  perpendicularly  through  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula.  An  incision  should  bo  made  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
a  little  nearer  the  ninth  than  the  eighth  rib,  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  and  with  this  the  incision  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  distince  of  one-third  to  one-half  inch,  which  will  allow 
the  pus  to  flow  out  freely.  The  opening  should  then  be  covered  by  ' 
oakum  confined  by  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Pus  may  or  may 
not  continue  to  flow  into  the  oakum.  If  it  do  not  the  opening  will 
close,  if  left  to  itself,  within  two  or  three  days.  No  tent  or  drainage- 
tube  is  employed,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  physi- 
cian should  return  after  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  not  later,  and 
should  introduce  through  the  opening  the  ordinary  gum-elastic  male 
catheter,  warmed  so  as  to  be  flexible,  and  strongly  bent  at  its  middle. 
The  point  should  be  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Perhaps  the 
soft  rubber  catheter  might  be  preferable,  but  I  have  never  used  it,  being 
satisfied  with  the  other.  The  catheter  should  be  attached  by  tubing  to 
the  exhausting-syringe  or  bottle,  and  any  pus  in  the  depending  portions 
of  the  cavity  will  be  readily  removed.  I  have  generally,  at  this  visit, 
removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  two  or  three  ounces,  sometimes 
very  thick,  and  such  as  would  not  readily  flow  from  the  opening.  Every 
day  or  twice  daily  the  operation  should  be  repeated,  which  will,  I  think, 
more  effectually  remove  the  pus  than  washing  out  the  cavity,  and  the 
opening  cannot  close.  This  operation  detains  the  physician  only  a  few 
moments.  The  catheter  should  be  a  No.  X.,.and  it  is  the  best  possible 
probe.    By  the  close  of  the  first  week  the  opening  becomes  fistulous. 

After  each  removal  of  the  pus,  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  firmly 
applied  over  the  ribs,  from  the  sternal  region  downward  and  backward, 
facilitate  approximation  of  the  pleural  surfaces  and  obliteration  of  the 
cavity.  During  convalescence,  the  patient,  if  old  enough,  should  be 
directed  to  make  full  inspirations,  which  serve  to  expand  the  lungs. 

That  so  simple  and  important  an  operation  as  thoracentesis  should  have 
been  known  and  practised  by  the  ancients,  even,  it  is  said,  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  have  fallen  into  disuse,  till  it  was  revived,  in  our  own  times, 
by  Bowditch  and  Trousseau,  seems  remarkable.  This  was  probably  in 
part  due  to  the  bad  instruments  employed,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
in  olden  times  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
chest,  where  adhesions  are  frequently  present.  But  there  are  certain 
accidents  and  unfavorable  results  of  the  operation  which  may  be  profit- 
ably considered,  since  they  can  nearly  always  be  avoided. 

1st.  The  Admission  of  Air  into  the  Pleural  Cavity, — This  is  un- 
necessary, and  can  be  avoided  ;  but  those  who  have  often  witnessed  the 
operation,  as  ordinarily  performed,  have  remarked  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
mission of  more  or  less  air  is  common. 

The  entrance  of  a  certain  amount  of  air  into  a  serous  cavity,  when 
the  serous  membrane  is  in  its  normal  state,  does  not  appear  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  harm  with  ordinary  precautions,  as  regards  temperature, 
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etc.,  as  in  ovariotomy,  in  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  largest  serous 
cavity  in  the  body;  and  the  moderate  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  when  the  pleura  is  healthy,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  any  ill 
effect.  Tims  a  case  is  related  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  heart  disease, 
and  was  led  to  think  that  the  pressure  of  a  small  amount  of  air  inter- 
nally might  be  substituted  for  external  pressure,  which  always  gave 
relief.^  He  was  his  own  instrument-maker  and  operator.  He  con- 
structed a  small  tube  about  as  slender  as  a  common  pin,  to  which  a 
bladder  was  attached  filled  with  air.  The  point  of  this  was  thrust 
through  an  intercostal  space  till  it  penetrated  the  pleural  cavity,  and 
air  was  made  to  enter  by  compressing  the  bladder.  Relief  always 
followed,  and  the  patient^s  health  improved.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued two  or  three  years.  Dr.  Lizars,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Society  before  which  this  case  was  related,  stated  that 
he  bad  performed  a  similar  operation  on  four  or  five  patients  affected 
with  aneurisms,  with  some  apparent  benefit,  and  in  no  case  with  injury. 

But  the  condition  is  very  different  if  there  be  inflammatory  products 
in  the  cavity.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  observers  that  animal  liquids 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation,  and  escaped  from  the  vessels  tlirough 
injury  or  disease,  remain  in  a  closed  cavity  for  a  lengthened  period 
without  putrefactive  change,  as  for  example  a  clot  of  blood  under  the 
scalp  or  pericranium  of  a  newborn  infant;  but  if  air  be  admitted,  it  be- 
comes offensive  within  a  few  hours.  The  admission  of  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity  which  contains  exuded  products  undoubtedly  promotes 
putrefactive  changes  in  the  latter,  and  the  admission  of  even  a  small 
amount  of  air,  containing,  as  it  does,  microorganisms,  which  niuhiply 
rapidly  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  active  agents 
in  putrefaction,  suflBces  to.  convert  sero-fibrin,  or  laudable  pus,  into  an 
offensive,  irritating,  and  poisonous  liquid,  which  increases  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  and  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 

Air  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  also  tends  to 
prevent  the  approximation  to  each  other  of  the  pleural  surfaces  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  cavity,  which  is  required  in  all  empyemic  cases,  since 
it  is  the  mode  of  cure.  Obviously  the  entrance  of  air  does  less  harm  if 
there  be  a  fistulous  opening  and  pus  escape  as  soon  as  it  forms,  than  in 
a  closed  cavity,  but  it  should,  in  all  instances,  be  avoided,  as  never 
beneficial,  and  likely  to  do  harm  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  is  never 
a  necessary  accident  of  thoracentesis,  since  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  proper  instruments  provided  with  India-rubber  packing  and  stop- 
cocks. There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  point  of  the  aspirator  has 
often  so  pricked  and  torn  the  lung,  that  air  has  entered  the  cavity  from 
this  organ — a  result  avoided  by  judiciously  using  the  trocar  and  canula. 

2d.  The  lung  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  point  of  the  hypodermic 
needle,  employed  for  diagnosis.  Cases  are  recorded  in  the  hospitals  of 
New  York,  of  the  breaking  off  and  loss  of  the  needle  in  the  lung,  from 
sudden  and  strong  movement  of  this  organ,  as  in  coughing.  The  most 
severe  injury  is,  however,  commonly  produced  by  the  aspirator  needle, 
and  some  very  serious  cases  of  this  accident  have  occurred,  in  which  the 

*  London  Lancet,  January  15, 1881. 
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needle  so  pierced  and  tore  the  lung  that  not  only  air  escaped  from  it, 
but  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  It  is  obvious  that  the  danger 
of  injuring  the  lung  is  greater  in  recent  than  in  chronic  cases,  and 
greater  in  sero-fibrinous  than  in  purulent  pleuritis,  for  a  thickened,  in- 
filtrated, and  firm  pleura  affords  protection  to  the  lung.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  injuring  this  organ  if  suction  be  made  and  the  liquid 
be  withdrawn  with  the  unguarded  point  of  the  aspirator  needle  project- 
ing into  the  chest.  The  removal  of  the  liquid  necessitates  the  imping- 
ing of  the  lung  upon  the  point  of  the  instrument  even  if  it  be  held  very 
obliquely,  and  in  recent  cases,  when  there  is  little  thickening  and  infil- 
tration of  the  pleura,  the  surface  of  this  organ  may  be  pricked  or  torn 
sufficiently  to  allow  air  to  escape,  and  hemorrhage  occur,  when  the  oper- 
ator who  holds  the  needle  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  an  accident 
were  possible,  so  slight  has  been  the  sensation  communicated  to  the 
fingers.  Thus  thoracentesis  was  performed  on  an  infant  of  two  months 
who  had  severe  empyema  of  short  duration.  The  instrument  was  held 
by  myself  obliquely,  and  it  entered  the  pleural  cavity  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  yet  the  lung  was  injured  in  three  places,  from  which  it  was 
probable,  from  the  signs  and  symptoms,  that  air  had  escaped.  The 
specimen  showing  the  injury  was  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society 
in  1879.  Obviously,  to  prevent  this  injury,  aspiration  should  be  per- 
formed through  the  covered  needle,  as  that  of  Phelps,  or  Potain's,  or, 
which  I  have  recommended  above,  and  prefer,  the  trocar.  I  must  here 
repeat  what  has  been  stated  above,  not  to  plunge  the  trocar  to  a  greater 
depth  than  is  nee<led,  which  is  about  one  inch.  The  end  of  the  canula 
may  also  injuro  the  lung  if  it  be  pressed  in  too  deeply,  since  it  is  neces- 
sarily rather  sharp  from  its  small  size. 

3d.  Washing  out  the  Pleural  Cavity, — Since  the  aspirator  has  come 
into  general  use,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  wash  out  the  pleural 
cavity  with  carbolized  water  in  the  treatment  of  empyema.  The  pro- 
portion of  carbolic  acid  to  water  commonly  employed  is  about  one  part 
to  eighty,  and  at  a  temperature  of  100®.  From  a  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  Oct.  12,  1880,  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  carbolized  water  involves  risk  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning 
in  case  the  liquid  be  only  partially  removed  after  it  is  thrown  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  the  late  Prof.  Erskine  Mason  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  salicylic  acid,  one  part  to  one  hundred  of  water,  in  place  of 
carbolic  acid,  since  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  with  none  of  the 
possible  risks  of  the  latter.  He  stated  that  it  promptly  deodorizes  fetid 
pus  even  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two  hundred.  The  use  of  car- 
bolic acid  would  probably  be  entirely  safe  if  the  liquid  were  removed 
immediately  after  washing  the  cavity,  but  for  some  reason  this  is  not 
always  possible.  In  case  of  an  infant  with  empyema  under  treatment 
by  Drs.  Lockrow,  Billington,  and  myself,  after  removing  the  pus  by 
trocar  and  canula  attached  to  the  exhausting-bottle,  and  once  washing 
out  the  pleural  cavity,  the  liquid  was  thrown  in  a  second  time,  Siij  into 
the  left  pleural  cavity  of  an  infant  of  five  months,  but  not  a  drop  of  it 
could  be  removed.  There  was,  however,  no  symptom  which  we  could 
refer  to  the  carbolic  acid.     In  view  of  these  fiwjts,  and  the  possible 
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danger  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  appears  to  be 
preferable,  at  least  for  children,  who  are  less  able  to  resist  the  action  of 
poisonous  agents  than  adults. 

In  this  connection  I  must  state  my  conviction  that  washing  out  the 
pleural  cavity  is  unnecessary  if  empyema  be  treated  as  recommended 
above,  and  it  may  be  injurious.  But  it  is  proper  treatment  when  the 
pus  has  undergone  decomposition,  is  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  therrfore 
poisonous.  If  it  be  putrid,  its  immediate  disinfection  as  well  as  removal 
from  the  pleural  cavity  appears  to  be  clearly  indicated,  but  in  the  com- 
mon form  of  empyema,  as  the  pus  escapes  through  the  opening  which 
has  been  made,  and  the  suppurative  cavity  becomes  smaller,  adhesions 
of  the  pulmonary  and  costal  surfaces  occur,  which  the  injection  of  water 
may  tear  up  and  destroy,  and  thus  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  is 
retarded.  Letting  out  the  pus  and  approximation  to  each  other  of  the 
pleural  surfaces  are  the  indications  as  regards  surgical  measures.  Be- 
sides, washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  is  not  devoid  of  danger.  Alarming 
symptoms  may  be  developed  unexpectedly  and  rapidly,  even  when  the 
operation  is  slowly  and  cautiously  performed.  The  infant  of  five  months, 
with  empyema,  whose  case  I  have  alluded  to,  furnished  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this.  Four  ounces  of  pus  had  been  removed  through  a  small 
canula  from  the  left  pleural  cavity,  and  without  removing  the  canula  the 
cavity  had  been  once  washed  out.  It  was  proposed  to  repeat  the  wash- 
ing, as  the  infant  had  thus  far  tolerated  the  operation,  and  was  in  an 
unusually  favorable  state  for  a  case  of  empyema.  The  patient  was  in  a 
semi-erect  position,  and  three  ounces  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100° 
had  entered  the  cavity  from  the  inverted  bottle,  when  he  began  to 
cough,  fretted,  and  became  very  restless.  Immediately  Dr.  Lockrow 
applied  the  suction-point  of  the  syringe  to  the  tubing,  and  attempted  to 
withdraw  the  liquid,  but  with  no  result.  The  patient's  face  assumed  a 
deadly  pallor,  he  frothed  at  the  mouth,  his  lips  were  compressed,  and 
breathing  ceased.  He  was  to  all  appearances  dead.  He  was  imme- 
diately placed  upon  the  back  by  Dr.  Billington,  and  by  prompt  resort 
to  artificial  respiration,  the  terrible  suspense  was  soon  ended  by  the 
gasps  of  the  child,  and  the  return  in  a  few  moments  of  consciousness 
and  normal  respiration.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  untoward  accident 
was  due  to  the  flow  of  water  against  the  heart,  so  that  it  prevented  full 
dilatation  of  its  cavities,  and,  consequently,  diminislied  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  aorta  and  produced  anaemia  of  the  brain.  Lichtenstem 
says:  "  Various  causes,  which  sometimes  quite  interrupt  or  impede  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  left  heart,  such  as  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing, 
vomiting,  lifting  heavy  burdens,  may  give  rise  to  a  suddenly  fatal 
ansemia  of  the  left  heart,  and  secondarily  of  the  brain.  The  anaemia 
of  the  lungs  or  brain  found  in  many  cases  is  only  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  frequently  happens  after  thoracentesis  with  aspiration  that  an 
anremia  is  produced  in  the  partially  distended  lung,  and  this  may  lead  to 
death  by  asphyxia.  In  sudden  death  during,  or  immediately,  or  a  short 
time  after  thoracentesis  by  aspiration,  the  cause  is  anaemia  either  of  the 
heart  or  brain.  In  cases  in  which  severe  syncope  and  sudden  death  are 
observed  during  the  irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity,  the  cause  is  either 
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direct  mechanical  concussion  of  the  easily  exhausted  heart,  by  the  stream 
of  water  thrown  in,  or  shock."  * 

4th.  The  Ubb  of  Tent  and  Drainage  Tube  in  Empyema. — ^With  due 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  the  experienced  surgeons  who  employ  and  re- 
commend the  tent  and  drainage  tube,  but  whose  observations  have  been 
largely  upon  adult  cases  of  empyema,  I  cannot  recommend  their  em- 
ployment for  children,  unless  perhaps  the  tent  for  a  day  or  two  after  the 
incision;  but  the  tent  is  not  necessary  if  the  catheter  be  daily  intro- 
duced in  the  manner  which  I  have  advised.  The  drainage  tube  almost 
necessarily  admits  air  during  inspiration,  but  this  is  not  the  most  serious 
objection  to  it.  Cachectic  children  with  poorly  nourished  tissues  badly 
tolerate  pressure  upon  an  open  wound  by  a  hard  substance.  It  is  liable 
to  cause  ulceration  and  enlarge  the  opening,  and  continued  pressure  of 
the  tube  may  cause  periostitis  upon  the  edge  of  the  rib  and  necrosis. 
Scrofulous  and  feeble  children  are  very  prone  to  both  caries  and  necrosis 
from  even  slight  pressure  or  bruises  upon  the  surface  of  the  bone — a  re- 
sult to  which  adults  are  much  less  liable.  In  a  paper  published  by  Mr. 
W.  Thomas,^  on  the  treatment  of  empyema  by  resection  of  one  or  more 
ribs,  nine  cases  are  detailed,  in  three  of  which  necrosis  had  occurred 
from  pressure,  it  is  stated,  of  drainage  tubes,  thus  necessitating  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  portion.  During  the  year  1881,  a  wasted 
empyemic  infant  was  brought  to  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  city  for 
treatment.  After  letting  out  the  pus,  a  drainage  tube  was  introduced 
and  secured.  At  the  next  visit  ulceration  had  so  enlarged  the  opening 
that  a  large  amount  of  air  entered  the  chest  with  a  whistling  noise  at 
each  inspiration,  and  was  expelled  during  expiration,  and  necrosis  of  the 
portion  of  the  rib  against  which  the  tube  pressed  had  also  occurred. 
Air  was  finally  excluded  by  covering  the  opening  with  a  cloth  smeared 
on  each  side  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform, 
but  the  case  after  some  days  ended  fatally.  The  escape  of  the  drainage 
tube  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which  haa  occurred  by  breaking  of  the 
threads  which  secured  it,  is  so  rare  an  accident  that  it  does  not  consti- 
tute an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  tube;  but  aspiration  daily  or 
twice  daily  through  the  catheter  so  completely  removes  the  pus  that 
drainage  is  not  required,  and  the  risk  of  injury  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tube  is  therefore  avoided. 

5th.  I  have  witnessed,  in  a  few  instances,  the  burrowing  of  pus  under 
the  skin  at  the  point  where  an  incision  had  been  made  to  let  out  the 
pus.  This  complication  may  lead  to  more  or  less  ulceration  or  slough- 
ing, and  it  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  poisoning.  But  infiltration 
of  pus  will  almost  never  occur  if  the  incision  be  direct  through  the 
tissues  and  not  with  the  skin  pushed  to  one  side,  so  that  it  fonns  a  cover- 
ing or  valve  when  it  returns,  as  was  once  recommended  in  the  books  as 
a  means  of  excluding  air.  But  air  does  not  enter  the  cavity  through  a 
direct  opening  if  it  be  properly  covered  after  the  pus  has  escaped. 
Burrowing  of  pus  and  pyaemic  poisoning  therefrom  cannot  then  be  re- 

*  DeuUches  Archiv  fur  Klin.  Med.,  Band  IV.,  4  Heft.  London  Med.  Record, 
Dec.  15,  1880. 
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garded  as  an  accident  of  the  mode  of  operation  which  I  have  recom- 
mended. 

Exsection  of  a  Portion  of  one  or  more  Ribs, — This  operation  has 
now  been  performed  a  considerable  number  of  times  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  and,  from  the  published  accounts,  certain  cases  have  ap- 
parently recovered  more  rapidly  in  consequence.  Thus  in  one  case  a 
fistulous  opening,  spontaneously  established,  had  continued  several 
months,  with  little  diminution  in  the  discharge,  and  very  slow  progress 
toward  recovery,  when  by  this  operation,  which  produced  a  larger  open- 
ing and  a  freer  escape  of  pus  and  falling  in  of  the  chest-wall,  so  as  to 
obliterate  the  cavity,  the  patient  rapidly  convalesced. 

The  alleged  benefit  from  the  exsection,  which  consists  in  the  removal 
of  an  inch  or  a  little  more  of  one  or  more  ribs,  in  or  near  the  site  for  the 
usual  performance  of  thoracentesis,  is,  that  there  is  a  readier  escape  of 
pus  and  the  facility  for  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  is  increased,  and 
the  thoracic  wall  and  lung  more  readily  approximated  so  as  to  produce 
obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity.  The  greatest  benefit  is  claimed  for 
it  in  those  cases  in  which  the  intercostal  spaces  are  small  and  the  ribs 
lie  close  to  each  other. 

Without  denying  that  certain  cases  have  apparently  been  benefited 
by  the  operation,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  yet  met  a  case  either  in 
family  or  hospital  practice,  in  which  I  could  conscientiously  recommend 
the  operation,  except  where  necrosis  had  occurred  from  a  periostitis 
produced  by  the  irritating  property  of  the  pus,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
drainage  tube.  The  gum-elastic  catheter,  introduced  as  recommended 
above,  will  pass  through  any  intercostal  space  which  I  have  yet  ob- 
served, so  as  to  allow  free  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  suction,  if  it  be  not 
incapsulated  by  fibrinous  bands,  and  allow  also  the  free  washing  out  of 
the  pleural  cavity  if  this  be  desired. 

There  are  also  serious  objections  to  the  exsection  in  case  of  a  child. 
The  system,  exhausted  by  suppurative  inflammation,  is  in  poor  con- 
dition to  tolerate  an  operation  of  any  severity,  and  although  we  are 
directed  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  periosteum  from  injury  by  the 
knife,  and  be  careful  not  to  wound  the  intercostal  vessels,  there  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  shock  and  hemorrhage  and  consequent  danger 
of  hastening  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  one  of  the  cases,  that  of  an 
infant,  reported  by  an  advocate  of  the  operation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
death  was  largely  attributable  to  the  exsection. 

In  order  that  exsection  aid  materially  in  the  approximation  of  the 
lung  and  ribs,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  portions  of  two  or  more  ribs, 
and  the  greater  the  operation  the  greater  the  risk.  But  what  is  needed 
is  not  depression  of  the  ribs,  which  may  produce  permanent  deformity, 
but  expansion  of  the  lung,  and  this  is  promoted  by  the  integrity  and 
resiliency  of  the  ribs. 

Nervous  Oouffh. 

A  nervous  cough  sometimes  occurs  in  children,  especially  between  the 
ages  of  two  or  three  and  ten  years.  It  may  result  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  from  the  second  as  well  as  first  dentition,  from  some  irritant  in 
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the  intestines,  as  worms,  and  also  from  spinal  irritation.  Occasionally 
there  appears  to  be  no  local  cause,  but  a  state  of  anaemia,  or  a  highly 
developed  nervous  temperament,  to  which  it  seems  proper  to  ascribe  the 
cough.  Occurring  under  these  last  circumstances  it  corresponds  with, 
and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by,  functional  disturbance  in  the  action 
of  the  heart,  as  palpitation. 

A  nervous  cough  is  short,  painless,  and  without  expectoration.  It 
usually  attracts  little  attention  at  first,  but  from  its  long  duration  the 
friends  finally  become  anxious  lest  it  betoken  some  serious  disease.  At 
times  it  may  nearly  subside  if  the  patient  lead  a  quiet  life  and  the  gen- 
eral health  improve,  and  there  are  periods  of  recrudescence  if  the  oppo- 
site conditions  obtain.  It  may  have  a  spasmodic  character,  especially 
in  times  of  mental  excitement,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  cough  of 
pertussis.  If  not  properly  treated,  it  usually  continues  several  weeks 
or  months,  disappearing  as  the  general  health  and  the  tone  of  the 
nervous  system  improve.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  serious  disease,  nor  does 
it  lead  to  any  ailment  or  produce  any  injury  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
but  it  is  an  unpleasant  malady,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  incipient 
tuberculosis  if  it  occur  in  one  decidedly  cachectic,  and  belonging  to  a 
fisimily  predisposed  to  phthisis. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  a  local  cause  of  the  cough,  measures  calcu- 
lated to  remove  this,  or  at  least  to  palliate  its  effects,  are  obviously  re- 
quired. Especially  should  constipation,  or  any  abnormality  in  the 
digestive  function,  be  corrected.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  ap- 
parent local  ailment  which  produces  the  cough  by  its  irritative  action, 
and  the  remedial  measures  must  then  be  twofold,  to  wit,  measures 
designed  to  improve  the  general  state,  and,  secondly,  measures  designed 
to  relieve  the  cough.  Such  measures  are  also  required  in  most  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  local  cause,  provided  that  the  cough  do  not  cease  when 
treatment  calculated  to  remove  this  cause  has  been  employed. 

For  constitutional  treatment  no  remedy  is  so  useful  in  ordinary  cases 
as  iron.  The  following  example  shows  the  benefit  which  may  result 
from  the  use  of  this  agent,  since  in  this  case  it  effected  a  cure  without 
the  aid  of  other  measures.  B — ,  aged  11  years,  pallid  and  of  spare 
habit,  but  active,  and  with  good  appetite,  had  been  treated  for  this 
malady  by  different  physicians  but  without  improvement.  His  mother 
had  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  some  at  least  of  the  physicians  believed 
that  he  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  same  disease.  Finally  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Cammann,  who,  detecting  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  wrote  the  following  prescription : 

R. — Ferri.  Bubsulphat. tss. 

Acid,  nitric. ^^^* 

Aq.  destillat ^3^- — Misce. 

bose,  three  drops  four  times  daily  in  sweetened  water. 

The  cough  disappeared  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  If  the  appetite 
be  poor,  the  vegetable  tonics  are  required  in  combination  with  iron. 

If  the  cough  be  frequent  and  troublesome,  medicines  which  exert  a 
direct  controlling  effect  upon  it  are  required  in  addition  to  the  medicines 
and  measures  employed  to  improve  the  general  state.     For  this  purpose 
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no  remedy  is  so  useful  as  the  bromides,  employed  alone  or  in  combination 
with  belladonna.  If  there  be  no  decided  anaemia,  and  no  local  cause  of 
the  cough,  the  bromides  and  belladonna  usually  effect  a  cure  without  the 
employment  of  constitutional  measures,  or  if  the  case  seem  to  require 
iron  it  may  be  given  in  the  interval.  The  following  is  the  prescriptiou 
for  a  child  of  three  years : 

R . — Tinct.  belladonnie gtt.  xxxij. 

Potas.  broraid. 

Ammon.  bromid ^,?j- 

Syr.  simplic. 5U- — Miioe. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  twice  daily. 

In  1871  I  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  German  boy,  aged  8}  yeare, 
who  had  a  cough  of  this  kind  of  two  months'  duration,  which  lattwly 
had  been  frequent  and  annoying.  Within  a  week  he  was  entirely  re- 
lieved without  other  remedy,  by  the  employment  of  tincture  of  bella- 
donna, drops  V,  and  bromide  of  ammonium,  gr.  y,  twice  daily.  Out- 
door exercise,  or  country  residence,  and  other  regimenal  measures 
which  improve  the  general  health,  are  useful  in  ordinary  cases. 
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SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

SIMPLE  STOMATITIS,  ULCEROUS  STOMATITIS,  FOLLICULAR  . 

STOMATITIS. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  are  very  frequent  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  They  are  for  the  most  part  readily  recognized,  and  are 
more  easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  therapeutic  agents,  if  rightly 
applied,  than  are  the  diseases  of  any  other  system.  If  misunderstood 
and  improperly  treated,  they  may,  even  when  mild  and  very  manage- 
able in  their  commencement,  become  chronic  and  obstinate,  or  even 
fatal,  or  they  may  lead  to  other  and  more  dangerous  diseases.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  that  the  physician  should  understand  thoroughly  the 
pathology  as  well  as  therapeutics  of  the  digestive  system,  that  he  may 
make  timely  and  correct  use  of  the  required  remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  in  early  life  are  for  the  most  part 
inflammatory.     The  mildest  is  that  known  as 


Simple  or  Oatarrhal  Stomatitis. 

This  form  of  catarrh  occurs  usually  before  the  completion  of  first 
dentition,  and  it  is  most  frequent  under  the  age  of  one  year.  Giving 
rise  in  itself  to  no  severe  symptoms,  and  often  being  connected  with 
other  grave  and  dangerous  maladies,  it  is,  doubtless,  in  many  cases 
overlooked.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  buccal  sur- 
face, or  is  more  intense  in  one  part  than  in  another.  In  other  cases 
the  catarrh  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  affecting  the  entire  cavity  of  the 
mouth. 

Causes. — The  common  cause  of  simple  stomatitis  in  infants  is  the 
same  as  that  of  most  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  at  that  age. 
This  is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  irritating  food,  uncleanli- 
ness,  personal  and  domiciliary ;  in  fine,  all  those  agencies  which  impair 
the  general  health,  and  enfeeble  the  digestive  organs.  Therefore, 
stomatitis,  like  entero-colitis,  is  more  common  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country,  and  among  the  city  poor  than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life. 
Infants  deprived  of  the  mother^s  milk,  and  given  a  diet  which,  with  all 
care  of  preparation,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  natural  ailment,  are 
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very  liable  to  this  disease.  Beaumont  ascertained  from  his  experiment; 
on  St.  Martin  that  irritative  changes  produced  in  the  stomach  by  indi- 
gestible substances  were  soon  followed  by  similar  changes  in  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane.  Since  in  young  infants  any  kind  of  artificial  food 
is  less  digestible  than  breast  milk,  it  is  evident  why  those  who  are 
prematurely  weaned  or  are  carelessly  fed  are  so  liable  to  stomatitis. 
This  inflammation  is  also  sometimes  due  to  irritating  substances  taken 
in  the  mouth,  as  drinks  habitually  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Stomatitis  is 
also  present  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  It  then  corresponds  with  the 
cutaneous  eruption,  and  disappears  when  that  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  dentition.  The  gum  over  the  advancing  tooth  firet 
becomes  inflamed,  and,  other  causes  perhaps  conspiring,  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  surface.  When  due  to  denti- 
tion the  stomatitis  is  more  frequently  partial  than  when  it  arises  from  a 
constitutional  cause.  Mercury,  in  whatever  form  introduced  into  the 
system,  excreted  from  the  salivary  glands,  and  flowing  over  the  buccal 
surface,  is  an  occasional  though  nowadays  rare  cause. 

Symptoms — Appearances. — Stomatitis,  like  other  mucous  inflam- 
mations, is  characterized  by  increased  redness  and  more  or  less  thicken- 
ing of  the  inflamed  buccal  membrane,  by  rapid  proliferation  and  exfolia- 
tion of  epithelial  cells,  and  by  an  increased  functional  activity  of  the 
muciparous  follicles.  The  heat  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  augmented 
in  an  appreciable  degree.  The  gums  in  severe  cases  are  swollen  and 
spongy,  and  bleed  easily  if  rubbed  or  pressed.  The  tongue  is  usually 
covered  with  a  light  fur,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  frequently  aug- 
mented to  such  an  extent  as  to  dribble  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 
Often  there  is  little  suffering,  but  in  other  instances  the  patients  are 
fretful,  experience  pain  from  the  contact  of  solid  food,  and,  if  nurang, 
may  even  wean  themselves  from  dread  of  pressure  of  the  nipple. 

Simple  stomatitis  is  not  diflBcult  of  detection,  provided  that  attention 
be  directed  to  the  mouth.  Inspection  informs  us  of  its  presence  and 
extent.  A  favorable  termination  may  be  confidently  predicted,  unless 
there  be  a  state  of  marked  cachexia,  or  a  grave  coexisting  disease.  If 
circumstances  are  unfavorable,  simple  stomatitis  may  terminate  in  a 
more  severe  form,  as  the  ulcerous  or  diphtheritic. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and,  if  possible,  should  remove  it  by  appropriate  medicinal  or  hygienic 
measures.  Sometimes  no  special  treatment  is  required,  as  in  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.  When  the  primary  affection  terminates,  the  stomatitis 
disappears  of  itself.  If  dentition  be  the  cause,  and  there  be  much  fever 
and  fretfulness,  it  has  been  the  common  practice  to  scarify  the  gums, 
but  this  operation  is  not  often  advisable.  A  few  doses  of  bromide 
of  potassium  relieve  the  fretfulness,  and  mucilaginous  and  mild  astrin- 
gent lotions  suflSce  for  the  catarrh.  Borax  is  a  good  local  remedy  used 
either  with  honey  or  with  glycerine  and  water;  one  part  of  borax  to 
three  of  honey,  or  a  drachm  of  borax  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine  and  water. 
A  weak  solution  of  alum  is  also  a  useful  topical  remedy.  With  either 
of  these  agents  in  a  favorable  condition  of  system,  and  without  any 
serious  coexisting  disease,  tlie  stomatitis  is  relieved. 
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Uloerous  Stomatitis. 

In  ulcerous  stomatitis,  the  anatomical  characters  are  those  of  severe 
simple  stomatitis,  with  the  additional  element  which  gives  it  the  name 
by  which  it  is  designated. 

The  inflammation  usually  begins  upon  the  gums  and  extends  along 
the  buccal  surface.  Little  white  points  soon  appear  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  producing  slight  prominence  of  it. 
These  points,  which  are  inflammatory  exudations,  mainly  fibrinous, 
gradually  enlarge.  Some  unite  and  give  rise  to  large  irregular  ulcera- 
tions ;  others  remain  isolated,  producing  ulcers  which  are  smaller  and 
of  more  regular  shape.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity  as  regards  the 
size  and  form  of  the  ulcers.  In  the  folds  of  the  buccal  membrane  they 
are  usually  elongated,  while  inside  the  lips,  or  where  the  surface  is 
smooth,  the  circular  or  oval  form  predominates.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  exudation  underlies  the  mucous  membrane,  obstructing  its 
nutrient  vessels,  so  that  the  ulcer  which  results  causes  destruction  of  the 
mucous  layer,  and  cure  is  effected  by  cicatrization. 

Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  usually  confined  to  that  part  of  the  buccal  sur- 
face which  covers  the  gums,  or  is  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  in 
some  instances  it  affects  nearly  every  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

If  the  disease  be  severe,  considerable  swelling  occurs  around  the 
ulcers,  but  the  swollen  part  is  soft  and  cushiony,  and  not  very  tender 
on  pressure.  The  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  swelling  serves  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  the  premonitory  stage  of 
gangrene,  since  in  the  latter  affection  the  swollen  part  is  more  indu- 
rated. 

If  the  disease  grow  worse,  more  ulcers  appear,  and  those  already 
present  grow  deeper  and  wider,  and  their  edges  more  vascular. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  improvement,  the  swelling  subsides, 
the  ulcers  become  more  clean,  their  bases  approach  the  level  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  present  a  granulating  appearance.  Finally  the 
mucous  layer  is  reproduced.  A  considerable  time  after  the  ulcers  are 
healed,  the  new  membrane  which  occupies  their  site  has  a  redder  hue 
than  the  adjacent  surface. 

Causes. — Ulcerous,  like  simple  stomatitis,  is  most  frequent  in  the 
families  of  the  poor.  Personal  uncleanliness,  poor  food,  a  residence  in 
apartments  dirty,  humid,  or  in  other  respects  insalubrious,  favor  its  de- 
velopment. In  fine,  a  cachectic  condition,  however  produced,  is  a  com- 
mon predisposing  cause.  Ulcerous  stomatitis  frequently  occurs  when 
the  system  is  reduced  or  enfeebled  by  acute  diseases,  as  after  the  essential 
fevers  and  thoracic  and  intestinal  inflammations.  In  protracted  entero- 
colitis of  infants,  it  is  sometimes  severe  and  obstinate,  and  a  case  in 
which  this  complication  arises  usually  ends  unfavorably.  The  abuse  of 
mercury  is  an  occasional  cause  of  this  form  of  stomatitis,  as  well  as  of 
simple  catarrh.  Jaccoud  states  that  Bergeron  established  the  fact  that 
ulcerous  stomatitis  is  propagated  among  soldiers  by  contagion,  and  ho 
adds  *'  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  the  same  in  infants.'* 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  are  more  severe 
than  in  the  simple  form.  There  are  more  pain,  more  salivation,  and 
more  fretfulness.  The  ulcerated  surface  is  sometimes  very  tender,  so 
that  there  is  but  little  sleep.  Drinks,  unless  bland  and  lukewarm,  are 
painful,  and,  if  the  ulcers  be  on  the  lips  or  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the 
infant  nurses  less  eagerly  than  usual,  and  even  with  reluctance,  some- 
times weaning  itself.  Occasionally  the  submaxillary  glands  are  tumefied, 
hard,  and  tender.  The  breath  has  an  offensive  odor.  In  mild  cases,  in 
which  the  stomatitis  is  of  limited  extent,  this  odor  may  scarcely  be 
noticed,  but  in  severe  cases  it  is  almost  like  that  exhaled,  from  putrid 
substances.     The  febrile  movement  is  usually  slight. 

Prognosis. — A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given  unless  the  patient 
be  in  a  decidedly  cachectic  condition,  or  there  be  a  serious  coexisting 
disease,  under  which  circumstances  the  case  may  be  protracted.  I? 
death  occur,  it  is  due  to  the  cachexia,  or  to  some  pathological  state 
quite  distinct  from  the  stomatitis,  most  frequently  entero-colitis.  Ulcer- 
ous stomatitis,  when  the  ulcers  are  small  and  the  inflammation  of  limited 
extent,  is  of  course  more  easily  cured  than  when  it  is  extensive  and  the 
ulcers  are  large. 

This  disease  is  very  liable  to  return,  unless  the  general  health  be 
good. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  stomatitis,  and  so  far  as  possible  should  remove  the  patient  from 
its  influence.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  speedy  recovery, 
to  recommend  a  change  in  regimen,  especially  as  regards  diet  and  clean- 
liness. If  the  patient  live  in  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  apartments,  the 
family  should  seek  a  better  residence,  and  he  should  be  taken  daily  in 
the  open  air. 

Tonic  remedies  are  generally  required.  The  ferruginous  prepara- 
tions may  be  advantageously  given,  or  the  vegetable  tonics,  or  the  two 
in  combination.  In  selecting  the  internal  remedies  we  must  regard  the 
antecedent  disease,  if  there  be  any,  which  the  buccal  inflammation  com- 
plicates, and  on  which  it  depends.  For  that  large  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  there  is  chronic  intestinal  inflammation,  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis 
with  tincture  of  Colombo  administered  in  simple  syrup  will  be  found 
useful.  For  local  treatment  Trousseau  recommends  occasional  applica- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver  or  muriatic  acid  as  a  caustic,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals a  wash  of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  honey. 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  also  considerably  used  in  Paris.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  It  is  applied  dry  to  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face twice  daily,  and  in  the  interval  the  mouth  is  washed  with  simple 
water.  This  treatment  is  continued  till  the  ulcers  present  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance and  begin  to  cicatrize.  Then  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  is  employed,  one  grain  to  forty-five  of  the  vehicle.  By  this  treat- 
ment a  cure  is  usually  effected.  Bouchut  prefers  using  chloride  of  lime 
with  honey,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

But  painftil  applications  are  not  required.  The  remedy  which  is  most 
employed  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  is  chlorate  of  potassium. 
It  often  acts  like  a  specific  for  this  as  well  as  other  forms  of  stomatitis. 
It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  with  sugar,  or  with  one  of  the  syrui^, 
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to  render  it  more  palatable.  The  dose  is  about  two  or  three  grains  every 
two  hours.  It  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  affected  part,  as  it  is 
believed  to  have  a  local  action. 

R. — Potass,  chloral J^g-j. 

Mellis ±S9. 

AqiUB ^ij. 

One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

Of  all  topical  remedies  in  common  use,  chlorate  of  potassium  is  prob- 
ably the  most  efficacious.  Some  physicians  prefer  the  chlorate  of 
sodium  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility.  If  this  wash  be  too  painful 
in  consequence  of  the  irritable  state  of  the  ulcers,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
mucilage  or  be  employed  less  frequently,  and  borax  applied  in  the 
interval. 


Aphthous  Stomatitis. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in 
childhood.  It  is  sometimes  designated  follicular  stomatitis,  but  the  dis- 
ease affects  the  contiguous  mucous  surface,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the 
follicles.  At  first  a  vascular  injection  is  observed,  and  within  a  few 
hours  a  whitish  exudation  occurs  immediately  under  the  epithelium,  and 
upon  the  corium,  in  small  round  or  oval  isolated  spots.  The  smallest 
of  these  patches  are  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  but  most  of  them 
have  a  diameter  of  one  to  two  lines,  and  they  cause  slight  prominence 
of  the  surface.  In  two  or  three  days  the  exudation  softens,  and  the 
epithelium  which  covers  it  is  thrown  off,  producing  an  ulcer,  superfi- 
cial, without  induration  of  its  edges,  but  sensitive  to  the  touch.  It  heals 
in  one  to  two  weeks,  leaving  only  a  reddish  spot  or  stain,  which  soon 
fades.  Sometimes  two  or  more  aphthae  unite,  forming  a  patch,  and  an 
ulcer  of  correspondingly  large  size.  The  seat  of  aphthous  stomatitis  is 
usually  the  internal  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  gums,  tongue,  and 
occasionally  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Causes. — Probably  in  most  instances  the  exciting  cause  is  some  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs,  which  may  not  be  appreciable.  We 
sometimes  observe  this  form  of  stomatitis  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Occa- 
sionally, especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  two  children  in  a  family  are 
affected  at  the  same  time,  or  two  or  more  in  a  school,  so  that  the  disease 
presents  an  epidemic  character.  Children  surrounded  by  bad  hygienic 
conditions,  as  in  the  tenement  houses  of  cities,  are  more  liable  to  this  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  stomatitis,  than  are  children  who  live  in  clean, 
and  airy  localities,  and  have  nutritious  and  wholesome  diet. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  aphthse  are  slight.  In  twelve  children  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease Billard  found  the  pulse  from  sixty  to  eighty  beats  per  minute. 

The  ulcers  are  painful,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cries  of  the  child  when 
they  are  pressed,  and  its  fretfulness.  Solid  food  and  even  drinks,  unless 
bland  and  unirritating,  are  badly  tolerated.  The  salivary  secretion  is 
also  augmented. 

In   those  rare  cases  in  which  the  ulcers  become  confluent  or  gan- 
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grenous,  the  state  of  the  patient  is  really  serious.  There  is  then  often 
gastro-intestinal  disease.  The  symptoms  indicate  prostration.  The 
pulse  is  feeble,  the  countenance  pallid,  and  the  body  and  limbs  become 
wasted. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy.  The  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  is  ulcerous  stomatitis.  In  the  ulcerous  form  there  is 
antecedent  and  accompanying  stomatitis  affecting  a  considerable  part, 
if  not  the  entire  buccal  cavity,  while  in  the  follicular  form  the  inflam- 
mation is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ulcers. 
The  character  of  the  ulcers  serves  also  as  a  means  of  distinction.  In 
ulcerous  stomatitis  there  is  great  variety  as  to  size  and  form,  while  in 
aphthous  stomatitis  there  is  great  uniformity  in  both  these  respects.  The 
small,  circular  ulcers  are  characteristic  of  the  follicular  inflammation. 
Before  the  ulcerative  stage  the  circumscribed  character  of  the  eruption 
serves  to  distinguish  this  form  of  stomatitis  from  other  local  diseases 
afibcting  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Prognosis. — Aphthous  stomatitis  usually  ends  favorably;  but,  if 
the  ulcers  become  concrete  or  gangrenous,  the  health  is  seriously  af- 
fected, and  a  more  cautious  prognosis  should  be  expressed.  The  un- 
healthy appearance  of  the  mouth  and  the  real  danger  are  more  often 
due  to  the  depressing  effect  of  some  concomitant  disease  than  to  the 
stomatitis. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  aphthous  stomatitis,  which  is  discrete  and 
attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  local  remedies  suflice 
to  cure  the  disease.  Demulcent  drinks  or  applications  to  the  mouth 
should  be  used,  as  the  mucilage  from  gum  acacia,  marshmallow,  or 
flaxseed.  Mild  astringent  lotions  with  the  demulcent  are  also  ben^ 
ficial.  The  mel  boracis  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  applica- 
tions. It  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon,  or  applied  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil.  If  there  be  much  tenderness  of  the  ulcers,  with  rest- 
lessness, a  small  quantity  of  some  opiate  should  be  added  to  the  lotion, 
or  it  may  be  administered  separately. 

With  this  simple  treatment  the  ulcers  generally  soon  heal,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient  is  restored.  If,  however,  the  ulcers  be  painful, 
and  not  disposed  to  heal,  or  be  healing  tardily,  they  may  be  touched 
lightly  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  as  Barrier  recommends, 
hydrochloric  acid  in  honey  of  roses.  This  diminishes  the  tenderness 
and  expedites  the  healing  process.  A  better  remedy  is  iodoform,  two 
drachms  to  one  ounce  of  ether,  and  applied  to  the  ulcers  by  a  camel- 
hair  pencil. 

If,  as  may  in  rare  cases  occur,  the  ulcerations  be  numerous,  and  ac- 
companied by  considerable  fever,  there  may  be  symptoms  indicative  of 
cerebral  congestion,  or  even  premonitory  of  convulsions.  In  such  cases 
laxatives  and  the  soothing  effect  of  one  of  the  bromides  and  sometimes 
of  the  warm  foot-bath  are  required. 

If  there  be  an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  ulcers,  if  they  gradually 
enlarge  or  become  concrete,  or  gangrenous,  indicating  a  cachectic  state, 
tonics  should  be  employed  with  nutritious  and  easily  digested  diet,  and 
antihygienic  influences  should  so  far  as  possible  be  removed. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THRUSH. 

The  terms  thrush,  sprue,  and  muguet,  the  last  from  the  French,  aro 
synonymous.  They  are  used  to  designate  a  particular  form  of  inflam- 
mation of  mucous  surfaces,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which  is  the  presence 
of  points  or  patches  of  a  curdlike  appearance  on  the  inflamed  surface. 

The  usual  seat  of  thrush  is  the  buccal  membrane,  but  occasionally  it 
affects  the  faucial,  pharyngeal,  or  oesophageal  surface.  It  is  rare  in  the 
subdiaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  but  a  few  such  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Billard  and  others.  It  never  affects  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils,  larynx,  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  it  very  seldom 
occurs  in  any  other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  without  also  being 
present  in  the  mouth.  Thrush,  then,  is  a  stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  or 
oesophagitis,  or  a  gastro-enteritis  with  the  additional  element  which  I 
have  described. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  stage  of  thrush  is  that  of 
simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface.  There  next  appear  minute 
semi-transparent  points  or  granules,  which,  increasing,  soon  become 
white  and  opaque.  Some  of  them  remain  as  points,  while  others,  ex- 
tending, and  perhaps  coalescing  with  those  adjoining,  form  patches  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  white  points  or  patches  are  unequally  ele- 
vated. Their  central  part,  which  was  first  formed,  is  most  raised, 
while  their  circumference  projects  but  little  above  the  epithelium. 
Their  highest  elevation  is  not  ordinarily  more  than  a  line  above  the  sur- 
face. They  are  smaller  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  than  upon  the 
buccal  surface.  They  resemble  closely,  in  color  and  consistence,  por- 
tions of  curdled  milk,  and  the  nurse  often  mistakes  them  for  such,  and 
neglects  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  mouth.  They  are  readily 
detached  by  a  little  force,  but  are  speedily  reproduced.  Their  color  in 
the  first  days  of  the  sprue  is  white,  and  sometimes  this  color  continues. 
In  other  cases  they  assume,  if  the  disease  be  protracted,  a  yellow  hue. 

Their  true  nature,  long  unknown,  was  finally  revealed  by  microscopy. 
They  consist  in  part  of  epithelial  cells,  and  in  part  of  a  vegetable 
growth.  This  parasitic  plant  is  in  most  cases  the  oidium  albicans.  Like 
other  confervse,  it  consists  of  roots,  branches,  and  sporules.  The  roots 
are  transparent,  and  they  penetrate  the  epithelial  layer,  sometimes  even 
to  the  basement  membrane.  The  branches  divide  and  subdivide  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  elon- 
gated cells,  with  one  or  two  nuclei.  Around  these  branches  are 
numerous  sporules.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  have  examined  the 
product  of  thrush  removed  from  the  oesophagus,  and  in  both  the  para- 
sitic plant  was  the  penicillium  glaucum,  or  a  conferva  closely  resem- 
bling it. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  thrush,  this  morbid  product  is  in  points  or 
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small  patches.  If  the  patches  be  of  large  extent,  especiall j  if,  as  rarely 
happens,  a  considerable  part  of  the  buccal  sur&ce  be  covered  by  them, 
there  is  generally  a  state  of  great  prostration  and  danger,  from  some 
antecedent  or  concomitant  disease.  Thrush  is,  indeed,  often  the  sequd 
of  some  grave  affection,  as  pneumonitis  or  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion. Its  complication  with  the  last-named  disease  is  common  in  young, 
ill-fed  infants,  especially  those  deprived  of  the  breast-milk,  and  such 
cases  are  frequently  fatal. 

Hence,  some  writers  who  have  observed  infantile  diseases  in  foundling 
hospitals,  regard  thrush  as  one  of  the  most  serious  maladies  of  early  life. 
Valleix,  in  a  book  of  seven  hundred  pages  relating  to  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, devotes  more  than  one-third  to  the  consideration  of  muguet  Of 
twenty-four  cases,  the  records  of  which  he  publishes,  twenty-two  died, 
but  their  death  was  due  to  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  which  the 
author  considered  a  part  of  the  more  general  disease,  muguet.  Doubt- 
less the  same  cause  which  produced  the  stomatitis,  with  the  confenroid 
growth,  in  these  infants,  also  produced  the  fatal  gastritis  or  gastro-ente- 
ritis,  occurring  without  this  growth.  Nevertheless  it  seems  better  to 
restrict  the  term  sprue,  thrush,  or  muguet  to  those  inflammations  of 
mucous  surfaces  which  are  accompanied  by  the  parasitic  growth.  I 
omit,  then,  from  my  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush, 
those  subdiaphragmatic  phlegm asias  which  some  writers  consider  an 
important  part  of  severe  muguet,  and  regard  them  as  complications, 
unless  indeed  the  case  be  one  of  those  exceptional  ones  in  which  the 

?arasite  has  lodged  and  grown  upon  the  gastric  or  intestinal  surface, 
i'his  explanation  seems  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  different 
statements  of  writers  in  relation,  not  only  to  the  anatomical  characters 
of  thrush,  but  also  in  reference  to  its  mortality. 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  thrush  with  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, has  been  remarked  in  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Infant 
Asylum  and  Foundling  Asylum,  in  this  city.  In  the  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  those  who  have  died  in  these  institutions,  having  thrush 
at  the  time  of  death  or  immediately  prior  to  it,  and  who  for  fiie  most 
part  have  been  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months,  I  have  frequently 
found  evidences  of  inflammation  in  every  division  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  confervoid  growth  was,  however,  seldom  seen  below  the 
fauces,  and  never  below  the  oesophagus. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  thrush  are  not  diflTerent  in  most  pa- 
tients from  those  of  simple  inflammation.  In  the  mildest  cases  they  arc 
chiefly  of  a  local  nature,  such  as  have  been  already  described  in  our 
remarks  on  simple  stomatitis.  If  the  inflammation  be  more  extensive, 
especially  if  it  aff'ect  the  fauces  and  oesophagus,  the  infant  becomes 
feverish  and  fretful,  and  the  inflamed  surface  is  hot,  red,  and  tender. 
In  the  worst  forms  of  thrush  this  surface  not  only  presents  the  ordinary 
features  of  severe  inflammation,  to  wit,  heat,  redness,  and  tenderness, 
but  it  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  natural  secretion,  so  as  to  present  a 
dry  or  parched  appearance.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  there  is  often  a 
more  extensive  inflammation  than  that  of  the  buccal  or  oesophageal 
membrane.  The  subdiaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube  is  in- 
flamed. In  this  severe  form  of  sprue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  restless- 
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ness,  vomitmg,  and  frequently  diarrhoea  occur.  The  countenance  is 
anxious  and  pallid ;  there  is  rapid  emaciation,  and,  if  the  disease  be  not 
arrested,  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  soon  arrives.  The  twenty -four 
severe  cases  related  by  Valleix,  already  alluded  to,  twenty- two  of  which 
were  fatal,  were  examples  of  this  severe  form. 

Causbs. — Thrush  most  frequently  occurs  in  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally feeble,  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  disease  or  by  unfavorable  hygienic 
conditions.  Cachexia  is  a  cause  common  to  thrush  and  most  other  sub- 
acute inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  most  obvious  and 
common  of  the  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions  alluded  to  is  the  con- 
tinued use  of  indigestible  and  improper  food.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common 
disease  among  foundlings,  in  institutions  whore  these  unfortunates  are 
received,  since  they  not  only  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is  often  im- 
pure, but  are  deprived  of  the  mother's  milk,  and  are  so  frequently  given 
a  diet  which  is  a  poor  substitute  for  it.  Among  the  destitute  of  the 
cities  thrush  is  common,  since  with  them,  from  necessity  or  choice,  there 
is  the  greatest  neglect  of  sanitary  requirements.  Exposure  to  humidity, 
to  variations  in  temperature,  increases  the  liability  to  the  disease,  though 
in  less  degree  than  defective  alimentation.  Billard  and  Valleix  agree 
that  thrush  is  more  frequent  in  the  warm  months  than  in  the  cold,  that 
its  maximum  frequency  is  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber. Cases  in  the  Infant  Asylum  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city, 
have  appeared  to  me  to  correspond  in  this  respect  with  those  related  by 
Billard  and  Valleix.  Various  writers  have  mentioned  the  age  at  which 
thrush  most  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Un- 
complicated thrush  is  not  common  above  the  age  of  six  months.  Most 
cases  occur  under  the  age  of  three  months.  Inlants  at  the  age  of  one  or 
two  weeks,  if  in  addition  to  lactation  they  are  spoon-fed  by  nurses  over- 
anxious that  they  should  thrive,  are  liable  to  take  the  disease.  Thrush 
is  not  common  in  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months  who  are 
suflfering  from  exhausting  diseases.  It  is  then  an  unfavorable  prognostic 
sign. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  so  far  as  thrush  in  the  mouth  is  concerned, 
for  simple  inspection  by  one  familiar  with  the  disease  is  all  that  is 
required  in  order  to  discover  it.  The  presence  of  thrush  in  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  hidden  from  view  cannot  be  positively  ascer- 
tained. 

The  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  pain  or  fretfulness,  emaciation,  and  rapid 
sinking,  which  sometimes  accompany  severe  forms  of  thrush,  indicate 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner 
should  be  chiefly  directed. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  thrush  varies  according  to  its  intensity, 
and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  condition  of  the  child.  If  it  be  slight 
and  the  health  of  the  infant  otherwise  good,  it  may  often  be  cured  in 
two  or  three  days.  Under  other  circumstances  it  may  continue  as  many 
weeks  or  even  longer,  before  it  is  entirely  removed. 

When  thrush  occurs  in  connection  with  gastro-enteritis,  the  mortality 
is  very  great.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  Valleix's  twenty-four 
cases  twenty-two  were  fatal.  M.  Auvity  estimates  the  mortality  of  such 
cases  at  nine  in  ten,  and  M.  Godinat  at  two  in  three. 
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Treatment. — As  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  thrush  is  the 
use  of  indigestible  or  improper  food,  the  physician  should  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  infant's  diet,  and  if  it  be  faulty,  should  direct  a  better. 
In  many  cases  the  infant  is  bottle-fed.  It  should  be  given  only  the 
mother's  milk  if  practicable,  or  that  of  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  This 
change  of  alimentation  often  removes  the  sole  cause  of  thrush  m  the 
young  infant,  so  that  it  rapidly  recovers. 

If  artificial  feeding  be  necessary,  such  diet  should  be  advised  as  is 
directed  in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoeal  maladies. 
There  is  often  in  thrush  an  excess  of  acids  in  the  digestive  tube,  and  an 
alkali  is  required.  Trousseau  recommends  the  addition  of  saccharate  of 
lime  to  the  milk.  Children  with  this  disease  should  also  be  taken  from 
filthy  and  damp  apartments,  to  those  in  which  the  air  is  pure  and  dry, 
and  their  mouths  and  persons  should  be  kept  clean. 

The  remedy  in  common  use  in  the  treatment  of  thrush,  and  which  is 
usually  effectual,  is  borax.  This,  if  applied  suflSciently  often  to  the 
affected  membrane,  not  only  destroys  the  parasitic  growth,  but  prevents 
its  reproduction.  It  is  commonly  employed  with  honey,  or  in  a  powder 
with  sugar  or  dissolved  in  water.  The  officinal  mel  boracis,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  borax  to  eight  of  honey,  is  so  much  used  in  families  that 
it  may  be  considered  almost  a  domestic  remedy.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  to  using  an  application  for  the  removal  of  thrush  which  con- 
tains either  sugar  or  honey,  since  either  substance  remaining  in  the 
mouth  would  rather  promote  the  growth  of  the  parasite.  Still,  it  is 
desirable  to  employ  a  wash  of  such  consistence  that  it  will  remain  a 
longer  time  in  contact  with  the  buccal  surface  than  will  a  simple  solution 
in  water.  I  know  no  better  vehicle  for  borax  than  glycerine,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  consistence,  does  not  undergo  any  chemical  change,  and 
has  no  unpleasant  flavor.  Borax  may  be  used  dissolved  in  glycerine, 
with  or  without  some  flavoring  ingredient: 

R. — Sodii  bornt 3). 

Glycerin© '•     3'j- 

Aquae Jvj. — Misce. 

5orax  should  be  used  four  or  five  times  daily,  and  continued  for  a 
time  after  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  sight,  since  the  roots  of  the 
plant  must  be  destroyed  or  the  branches  are  rapidly  reproduced.  It 
should  be  applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  with  a  soft  cloth  upon  the 
finger,  or  a  stick.  It  should  be  so  freely  used,  in  extensive  and  severe 
forms  of  the  disease,  that  the  infant  will  swallow  some,  since  the  entire 
oesophagus  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  such  cases.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  applications  of  borax,  if  the  buccal  surface  be  hot,  dry,  and  tender, 
so  as  to  increase  the  fretfulness  of  the  infant,  it  is  well  to  use  mucilagi- 
nous washes,  as  the  mucilage  of  acacia  or  marshmallows.  If  the  disease 
continue  notwithstanding  the  use  of  these  measures,  the  mouth  should 
be  occasionally  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sul- 
phate of  zinc : 

B. — Zinci  sulpb pr.  ij-iv. 

Aq.  ro88B 3  ij — Mifce. 
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In  many  cases,  however,  the  treatment  of  thrush  is  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  the  disease  which  thrush  complicates.  The  remedial  meas- 
ures which  I  have  mentioned  then  become  subordinate  to  those  employed 
for  the  graver  disease.  When  this  disease  is  relieved  and  the  general 
health  improves,  thrush  is  more  easily  and  permanently  cured  than 
during  the  state  of  feebleness  and  ill-health. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GANGRENE  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  diseases  of  the  mouth  which  we  have  been  considering  are 
attended  by  little  danger,  but  the  one  which  we  are  next  to  consider 
is  among  the  most  fatal  of  early  life.  It  is  gangrene  of  a  portion  of 
the  cheek  or  gums,  or  of  both.  It  is  described  by  writers  under 
various  names,  as  cancrum  oris,  noma,  necrosis  infantilis,  aqueous 
cancer  of  infants. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  at  the  point  where  it 
is  about  to  commence,  but  in  other  cases  this  membrane  is  entire.  The 
tissues  at  the  point  of  attack,  which  is  most  frequently  the  inside  of  the 
cheek,  become  inflamed,  thickened,  and  indurated.  The  induration 
extends,  and  soon  the  purple  hue  of  gangrene  appears  and  increases. 
The  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  gangrene  is  sloughing  of  the  portion 
the  vitality  of  which  is  lost. 

The  slough  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  uniform  decay- 
While  the  color  is  generally  dark,  there  are  in  the  mass  fibres  of  con. 
nective  tissue,  or  even  bloodvessels  which  remain  unchanged  or  are  but 
partially  decomposed.  After  separation  or  sloughing  of  the  part  where 
the  vit^ity  is  first  lost,  the  surface  of  the  excavation,  if  the  disease  be 
not  checked,  has  a  dark,  jagged,  and  unhealthy  appearance.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  tissue  immediately  underlying 
it,  the  disease  extends  on  the  one  side  toward  the  skin,  and  on  the 
other  toward  the  deeper  seated  structures  of  the  jaw.  According  to 
Billard,  the  swelling  which  precedes  and  surrounds  the  gangrene  is  in 
great  part  oedematous. 

This  disease  is  occasionally  primary,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of 
case3  it  is  secondary.  Occurring  secondarily,  its  symptoms  are  ofi;en 
masked  by  those  of  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  affection.  Under 
such  circumstances  attention  is  sometimes  first  directed  to  the  mouth, 
by  the  loosening  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  or  the  appearance  on  the 
skin  of  a  livid  circular  spot,  which  indicates  the  approach  of  the  disease 
to  the  cutaneous  surface.     The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  dark  red 
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appearance  for  the  distance  of  a  few  lines  beyond  the  point  of  gangrene. 
It  covers  tissues  which  are  inflamed  and  indurated  and  about  to  become 
gangrenous. 

The  tongue  is  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  unless  the  disease  be 
mild ;  an  offensive  odor  arises  from  the  gangrene,  due  to  the  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  There  is  great  difference  in 
the  extent  of  the  destruction,  and  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  in  different 
cases.  It  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  proper  applications  and  a 
favorable  change  in  the  general  health  of  the  child  at  an  early  period, 
when  there  is  little  loss  of  substance.  In  other  cases  it  extends  till  it 
perforates  the  cheek,  or  even  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  the  side  of 
the  face,  and,  extending  inward,  attacks  the  periosteum  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  destroying  the  gum  and  teeth,  and  denuding  the  alveoli. 
Recovery,  if  it  take  place  at  all  under  such  circumstances,  is  with  the 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  and  with  deformity. 

The  duct  of  Steno  is  sometimes  included  in  the  gangrenous  portion, 
but  it  commonly  resists  the  destructive  process,  and  remains  pervious. 

Age. — The  age  at  which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  is  usually 
between  two  and  six  years.  In  twenty-nine  cases  collated  by  RiUi^ 
and  Barthez,  twenty-one  were  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years, 
and  the  remaining  eight  between  six  and  twelve  years.  Of  the  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  most  were  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  six  years.  It  is  seen  that  the  period  of  greatest  frequency  of 
gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  different  from  that  in  which  the  ordinary 
forms  of  stomatitis  occur. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  may,  however,  occur*  under  the  age  of  one 
year.  Billard  reported  three  cases  under  the  age  of  one  month,  but  in 
two  of  these  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suflSciently  marked 
to  render  it  certain  that  they  were  genuine  cases. 

Causes. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  usually  occurs  in  those  whose  sys- 
tems are  reduced  or  cachectic.  It  is,  therefore,  more  frequent  among 
the  poor  than  those  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  asylums  for  children 
than  in  private  practice.  Most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  have 
been  in  these  institutions.  If  the  constitution  be  good,  it  can  only 
occur  in  those  long  deprived  of  pure  air  and  wholesome  nutriment,  or 
those  enfeebled  by  disease. 

Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  known  to  terminate  in  or  be 
followed  by  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  are  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
inflammations,  hooping  cough,  and  the  fevers,  both  eruptive  and  the 
non-eruptive.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  published  a  table  of  ninety- 
eight  cases  in  which  gangrene  resulted  from  various  diseases.  In  forty- 
nine  of  these  the  antecedent  disease  was  measles,  in  five  scarlet  fever, 
six  hooping  cough,  nine  intermittent  fever,  nine  typhoid  fever,  seven 
mercurial  salivation,  and  five  enteritis.  It  is  seen  that  the  essential 
fevers  were  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  gangrene.  Of  forty-six 
cases  collected  by  MM.  Bouley  and  Caillault,  the  antecedent  disease 
was  measles  in  all  but  five.  In  this  city,  also,  a  larger  number  result 
from  measles  than  from  any  other  disease. 

One  reason  why  so  many  cases  of  gangrene  occur  as  a  sequel  of  measles 
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is  probably  because  this  disease  is  accompanied  by  stomatitis.  Simple 
or  ulcerous  stomatitis  often  precedes  gangrene. 

Diseases  sometimes  tenkiinate  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth  in  conse- 
quence of  injudicious  treatment,  which  has  lowered  the  vitality  of  the 
system.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  case  of  a  child  four  years 
old,  in  whom  gangrene  commenced  at  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  primitive 
pneumonia.  This  child  had  been  reduced  by  the  application  of  twelve 
leeches,  three  scarifications,  a  large  blister,  and  by  the  use  of  absolute  diet. 

The  misuse  of  mercury  was  once  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of 
gangrene  than  at  present,  at  least  in  this  country,  since  this  agent  was 
formerly  much  more  employed  than  now.  In  fact  most  of  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  which  mercurials  were  formerly  em- 
ployed are  now  treated  without  it. 

Symptoms. — Grangrene  of  the  mouth  so  often  occurs  in  connection 
with  other  diseases,  that  its  symptoms  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
blended  with  those  which  arise  from  a  distinct  pathological  state. 

Fio.  35. 


There  is  usually  prostration  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  gan- 
grene extends.  The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  occasionally  their 
normal  color  is  preserved  for  a  time ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  melan- 
choly, but  composed.  Sometimes  the  child  is  fretful,  if  disturbed ;  at 
other  times  it  will  quietly  consent  to  an  examination.  The  suffering  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  There  is  less  pain  often 
than  in  some  of  the  forms  of  stomatitis  which  are  unattended  with  danger. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  body  and  limbs  gradually  waste,  the  eyes 
arc  hollow,  or,  if  the  gangrene  bo  near  the  orbit,  the  eyelids  become 
oedematous,  the  lips  are  infiltrated,  and  both  the  lips  and  nostrils  are 
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often  incrusted.  If  the  cheek  be  perforated,  alimentation  is  rendered 
difficult,  and  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 

The  tongue  is  usually  moist :  it  is  occasionally  swollen.  The  saliva 
flows  from  the  mouth,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  offensive  sanguinolent 
matter.  Unless  the  disease  be  slight,  there  is  the  peculiar  gangrenooa 
odor.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  poor,  at  other  times  it  is  preserved 
through  the  whole  sickness.  There  is  no  vomiting,  or  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  unless  from  a  complication.  The  thirst  is  usually  great,  and 
the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  feeble,  except  in  mild  cases. 

The  skin  in  the  commencement  of  gangrene  is  hot.  When  the  vital 
force  is  much  reduced,  and  especially  as  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal 
termination,  the  face  and  limbs  become  cool,  and  the  surface  generally 
presents  a  waxen  or  ashy  appearance.  No  derangement  occurs  of  the 
respiratory  system.  Those  cases  which  are  attended  by  a  cough  or 
accelerated  respii-ation  are  really  cases  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  co- 
existing with  the  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  easily  diagnosticated.  In 
those  cases  in  which  ulceration  precedes  the  gangrene^  it  may  be  mis- 
taken in  its  first  stage  for  that  form  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  in  which  the 
ulcers  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The  following  are  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  two  affections :  Around  the  ulcer  where  gan- 
grene is  about  to  commence  the  tissues  are  greatly  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, or  oedematous,  while  ulcerous  stomatitis  begins  with  a  submucous 
deposit  of  fibrin,  and  is  attended  by  little  thickening  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  little  or  no  induration  or  oedema.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis  the 
skin  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  presents  its  normal  appearances,  whereas 
in  gangrene  it  presents  a  distended  and  shining  appearance.  The  de- 
structive process  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  also  more  limited  than  in  gan- 
grene. Deep  ulcerations  do  not  occur,  or  are  rare.  Ulcerous  stomatitis 
is  more  readily  healed,  and  it  leaves  no  eschar,  contraction,  or  deformity. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  from  those  cases 
of  follicular  stomatitis  in  which  the  ulcers  occupying  the  seat  of  the  fol- 
licles assume  a  gangrenous  appearance,  must  be  made  by  a  consideration 
of  the  same  facts  or  particulars  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  ulcerous 
stomatitis. 

Malignant  pustule,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  child,  resembles  this  dis- 
ease in  some  of  its  features.  But  the  pustule  always  begins  on  the  skin, 
while  gangrene  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  surface  primarily.  In  gan- 
grene, therefore,  the  chief  destruction  is  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
of  the  submucous  tissue,  while  in  malignant  pustule  the  chief  destruction 
is  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  not  only  on  the  extent  of  the  gangrene, 
but  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  one,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
the  degree  of  cachexia.  If  it  occur  in  connection  with  or  as  a  sequel 
of  one  of  the  less  debilitating  diseases,  and  there  be  considerable  vigor 
of  system,  it  may  often  be  arrested  when  it  has  destroyed  only  the 
mucous  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  so  that  no  deformity  results.  The 
friends  may  congratulate  themselves  if  the  case  terminate  so  favorably. 
In  the  graver  cases,  when  the  gangrene  extends  until  it  destroys  Ae 
periosteum  of  the  maxillary  bone  on  the  affected  side,  and  perhaps  per- 
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forates  the  cheek,  if  the  child  recover  it  is  with  the  permanent  loss  of 
teeth,  tedious  separation  of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  a  cicatrix  which 
may  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  jaw.  Death  is,  however,  the 
more  common  termination  of  severe  cases.  Occasionally  the  gangrene 
destroys  the  continuity  of  a  bloodvessel,  causing  abundant  hemorrhage, 
and  accelerating  the  fatal  result.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  little 
or  no  hemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  coagulation  in  the  vessels. 

Another  serious  complication  sometimes  arises,  to  wit,  gangrene  of 
other  parts,  as  of  the  external  genital  organs.  The  English  editor  of 
Bouchut's  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  relates  the  following  interest- 
ing case,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Edin,  Medico- Chir.  Society: 

An  infant  eight  months  old  became  affected  with  gangrene  of  the 
face,  head,  and  hands.  *'  The  right  ear  and  the  entire  hairy  scalp  were 
of  an  intensely  black  color,  and  on  both  cheeks  patches  existed  about 
the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece.  The  right  thumb  and  the  backs  of  both 
hands  were  similarly  affected.  The  child  was  noted  to  have  been  restless 
and  feverish  on  May  22d,  and  on  the  23d  a  slightly  darkened  ring  was 
found  to  have  formed  round  the  thumb,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
phalanx ;  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  thumb  was  gangrenous,  and  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand  became  involved.  On  the  ear  the  gangrene  com- 
menced with  the  appearance  of  a  fleabite,  and  subsequently  extended 
rapidly  to  the  scalp,  assuming  a  remarkably  regular  form,  and  giving  to 
the  child  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  black  skull-cap.  The  pulse  was 
observed  to  be  very  feeble.  .  .  .  Death  took  place  in  twelve  hours 
from  the  first  appearance  of  gangrene  on  the  thumb,  the  child  being 
sensible  and  continuing  to  suck  well,  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  death." 

Rilliet  and  Barthcz  state  that  pneumonitis  frequently  occurs  in  the 
course  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  Such  a  complication  evidently 
diminishes  materiallv  the  chance  of  recovery. 

Whether  the  result  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  that  the  duration  is  very  different  in  different  cases. 
The  physician's  attendance  may  be  required  for  a  week  or  two  or  for 
several  weeks. 

Treatment. — As  gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  eminently  a  disease  of 
debilitv,  all  anti-hygienic  influences  should  be  removed,  and  the  most 
nourishing  diet,  together  with  tonics,  be  recommended.  The  ferrugi- 
nous preparations  or  the  bitter  vegetables  are  required. 

As  soon  as  the  physician  is  called,  he  should  endeavor  to  arrest  the 
gangrene,  accelerate  detachment  of  the  slough,  and  produce  a  healthy 
and  granulating  state  of  the  SMrrounding  tissues.  This  is  best  effected 
by  applying  a  highly  stimulating  or  even  escharotic  agent  to  the  in- 
flamed surface  underneath  and  around  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose 
a  great  variety  of  substances  have  been  used  by  different  physicians, 
such  as  acetic,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  chloride  of  antimony,  and  even  the  actual 
cautery. 

M.  Taupin  recommends,  after  removing  a  considerable  part  of  the 
gangrenous  substances  with  scissors  or  some  instrument,  the  application 
of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and,  when  the  slough  is  detached,  of  dry  chloride 
of  lime. 
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Rilliet  and  Barthez  advised  the  use  twice  daily  of  muriatic  acid  or  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  by  a  brush  upon  and  around  the  slough, 
followed  immediately  by  the  application  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  vhen 
the  mouth  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  from  a  syringe.  They 
direct  in  the  interval  frequent  ablution  with  water.  After  the  slough 
has  separated,  the  escharotic  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  chloride  of 
lime  used  alone.  If  gangrene  extend  to  the  skin,  a  crucial  incision  is 
to  be  made  and  the  escharotic  applied,  after  which  powdered  cinchona 
is  introduced  and  retained  by  a  plaster.  This  treatment  is  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  gangrene  is  arrested  and  the  decayed  portion  removed. 
Barrier,  Valleix,  and  most  French  writers,  recommend  essentially  the 
same  treatment,  namely,  the  application  of  undiluted  escharotic  agents. 

A  safer,  less  painful,  and  in  many  cases  successful  treatment,  is  that 
employed  by  many  British  and  American  physicians,  to  wit,  the  use 
of  escharotic  agents  diluted,  or,  if  applied  in  their  full  strength,  such  as 
are  least  active  and  penetrating.  Some  employ  from  the  first  topical 
treatment  which  is  astringent  and  stimulating  rather  than  escharotic, 
and  they  report  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Gerhard  believes  "the  best  local  applications  are  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  if  the  slough  be  small  in  extent ;  if  much  larger,  the  best  es- 
charotic is  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  applied  in  the  undiluted  state. 
After  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested,  the  ulcer  will  improve 
rapidly  under  an  astringent  stimulant,  such  as  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or 
the  aromatic  wine  of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia.*' 

The  local  treatment  recommended  by  Evanson  and  Maunsell  differs 
from  that  advised  by  any  of  the  writers  from  whom  I  have  quoted.  A 
knowledge  of  this  treatment,  from  which  I  have  myself  seen  good  results, 
will  be  best  imparted  by  quoting  from  these  authors :'  "  The  lotion  ^vhich 
we  have  found  by  far  the  most  successful  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  as  employed  by  Coates  in  the  Children's  Asylum.  His  formula 
is  as  follows : 

R . — Cupri  sulph. 

Pulv.  cinchoDffi 

Aqute 

"  This  is  to  be  applied  twice  a  day  very  carefully  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  addition  of  the  cinchona  is 
only  useful  by  retaining  the  sulphate  of  copper  longer  in  contact  with 
the  edges  of  the  gums.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  5j  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  by  itself  or  combined  with  tincture  of  myrrh.  Dr.  Coates 
found  to  be  also  useful  in  some  cases.*' 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  above  treatment  is  pre- 
ferable, provided  that  it  is  equally  effectual  in  arresting  the  gangrene, 
to  the  treatment  by  the  strong  acids  which  are  in  common  use,  and  the 
eflBciency  of  which  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  purpose  in  applying  the  acid  is  to  establish  a  healthier  state  of 
the  tissues.  It  cauterizes  and  destroys  whatever  soft  tissue  it  comes  in 
contact  with,  besides  it  produces  a  strong  corrosive  action  on  the  teeth 
and  bone.     Therefore  in  gangrene  affecting  the  jaw,  there  is  great  dan- 
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ger  that  it  will  destroy  the  periosteum,  and  consequently  increase  the 
necrosis. 

Dr.  West,*  who  advocates  the  use  of  the  acid,  says:  *'  In  one  of  the 
cases  that  I  saw  recover,  the  arrest  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  en- 
tirely owing  to  this  agent,  though  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  left  side 
of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  first  molar  tooth  backward,  died  and  exfoli- 
ated, apparently  from  having  been  destroyed  by  the  acid.**  No  such 
result  follows  the  use  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  one  of  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  disease  resulted  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  which  there  was  so  much  debilitv  that  an  unfavorable 
prognosis  was  made,  I  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Coates's  prescription.  The  child  recovered  with  the  loss  of  two 
teeth  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone.  From  the 
good  effects  which  I  have  observed  from  iodoform,  as  an  application  for 
gangrenous  vulvitis  following  measles,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may 
also  be  useful  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

If  after  employing  the  milder  treatment  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
gangrene  continue  to  spread,  the  strong  muriatic  acid  should  be  cau- 
tiously applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  or  small  swab,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  comes  in  contact  only  with  the  diseased  surface.  Its  use  should  be 
immediately  followed  by  an  alkaline  wash,  as  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate. 

In  1881,  an  epidemic  of  measles  occurred  in  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum  during  the  attendance  of  Drs.  O'Dwyer  and  Lee.  The 
number  of  children  aflFected  with  it  was  165,  and  since  many  of  them 
were  cachectic,  we  were  not  surprised  that  gangrene  appeared  as  a  com- 
plication or  sequel  in  seven  cases.  In  a  girl  of  3 J  years,  it  appeared 
upon  the  upper  jaw  at  the  base  of  the  teeth;  in  two  girls  of  four  years  ic 
appeared  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheek  and  upon  the  vulva,  and  not  upon 
tht)  gums;  in  a  boy  of  three  years  it  attacked  the  lower  jaw,  destroying 
four  teeth  with  their  sockets,  and  the  upper  jaw,  destroying  five  teeth, 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone,  so  that  all  the  in- 
cisors and  one  canine  were  lost,  as  well  as  the  cartilaginous  portion  of 
the  nasal  septum.  Gangrene  also  occurred  in  the  groin  in  this  case. 
Another  boy  of  8J  years  lost  two  incisors  from  gangrene  of  the  jaw. 
The  treatment  by  muriatic  acid  was  employed,  and  according  to  the 
house  physician.  Dr.  Kortright,  there  was  no  further  extension  of  the 
gangrene  after  the  first  application  in  any  of  the  cases.  All  lived  ex- 
cept the  first,  who  had  broncho-pneumonia.  The  remaining  two  patients, 
aged  respectively  four  years,  died  of  diphtheria  and  pneumonia  before 
treatment  could  be  tested.  One  of  them  had  commencing  gangrene  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  other  of  the  soft  palate.  Recently,  in  the  Foundling 
Asylum,  carbolic  acid  has  been  used  as  an  escharotic  in  one  or  two 
cases,  instead  of  the  strong  acid,  and  with  such  a  result  hs  to  encourage 
its  further  use. 

The  gases  arising  from  the  gangrenous  mass  are  not  only  highly  of- 
fensive to  others,  but  they  are  doubtless  injurious  to  the  patient,  who  is 
constantly  inhaling  them.     To  remove  the  fetor,  chlorine  or  carbolic 
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acid,  properly  diluted,  should  be  occasionally  used  between  the  applica. 
tions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Labarraque*s  solution,  one  part  to 
eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  is  an  eligible  form  for  its  use.  When  the 
gangrene  is  removed,  and  the  granulations  present  a  healthy  appearance, 
all  danger  is  usually  past  and  convalescence  is  fully  established.  Then 
no  energetic  topical  treatment  is  required.  A  mild  stimulating  lotion, 
like  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  suffices, 
with  the  aid  of  tonics  and  nutritious  diet. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DENTITION. 

The  opinion  formerly  entertained  in  the  profession,  and  now  preva- 
lent in  the  community,  that  many  infantile  maladies  arise  directly  or 
indirectly  from  dentition,  is  erroneous.  Still  there  are  physicians  of 
experience  who  believe  that  teething  is  a  common  cause  of  certain 
maladies,  especially  of  functional  derangements,  even  of  organs  remote 
from  the  mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  equally  good  observers,  and  the 
number  is  increasing,  almost  wholly  ignore  the  pathological  results  of 
dentition.  They  say  that,  as  it  is  strictly  a  physiological  process,  it 
should,  like  other  such  processes,  be  excluded  from  the  domain  of  pa- 
thology. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  understand 
the  exact  relation  of  dentition  to  infantile  diseases.  Every  physician  is 
called  now  and  then  to  cases  of  serious  disease,  inflammatory  and  non- 
inflammatory, which  have  been  allowed  to  run  on  without  treatment,  in 
the  belief  that  the  symptoms  were  the  result  of  dentition.  I  have  known 
acute  meningitis,  pneumonitis,  and  entero-colitis,  even  with  medical 
attendance,  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  symptoms  attributed  to  teething 
during  the  very  time  when  appropriate  treatment  was  most  urgently  de- 
manded. Many  lives  are  lost  from  neglected  entero-colitis,  the  friends 
believing  the  diarrhoea  to  be  symptomatic  of  dentition,  a  relief  to  it,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  treated.  Such  mistakes  are  traceable  to  the  erroneous 
doctrine,  once  inculcated  in  the  schools,  and  still  held  by  many  of  the 
laity,  that  dentition  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  common  cause  of  infantile 
diseases  and  derangements. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  is  really  ascertained  in  regard  to 
the  pathological  relations  of  dentition. 

The  first  dentition  commences  at  the  age  of  about  six  months  and 
terminates  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  yeai-s.  The  corresponding  teeth 
of  the  two  sides  pierce  the  gum  at  about  the  same  time.  The  two  infe- 
rior central  incisors  first  appear  at  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months, 
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followed,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  by  the  upper  cen- 
tral incisors,  upper  lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors,  the  four  ante- 
rior molars,  the  four  canines,  and,  lastly,  the  four  posterior  molars. 

The  incisors  usually  appear  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  all  are  in  sight 
by  the  age  of  one  year.  From  the  age  of  one  year  to  eighteen  months 
the  anterior  molars  appear,  and  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
months,  the  canines,  and  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  months  the  posterior 
molars.  This  order  is  not  always  preserved.  Sometimes  the  upper 
central  incisors  appear  before  the  lower,  and  sometimes  the  lower  lateral 
before  the  upper  lateral.  In  rare  cases  there  have  been  teeth  at  birth. 
I  have  seen  but  one  or  two  infants  with  such  premature  dentition. 
Retarded  dentition  is  much  more  common.  Tho=?e  who  have  rickets,  or 
are  feeble  either  constitutionally  or  by  disease,  often  have  no  teeth  till 
considerably  after  the  usual  period.  In  such  the  first  incisors  may  not 
appear  till  the  age  of  twelve  months,  or  even  later. 

P.vTnoLoaiCAL  Results  of  Dentition. — The  evolution  of  the  teeth 
is  commonly  attended  by  more  or  less  turgescence  around  the  dental 
bulbs.  This  is  greater  with  some  of  the  teeth  than  with  others.  Thus, 
the  superior  incisors  cause  more  swelling  than  do  their  congeners  of  the 
inferior  jaw.  The  turgescence,  although  attended  by  more  or  less  con- 
gestion, is  physiological  within  certain  limits,  and  not  a  disease. 

But  sometimes  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  swelling  around  the 
dental  follicles ;  the  afflux  of  blood  to  them  is  greatly  augmented ;  they 
are  the  seat  of  such  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  pain  that  the  infant  is 
fretful.  It  carries  the  finger  often  to  the  mouth,  indicating  the  seat  of 
its  suffering.  The  surface  over  the  follicles  presents  greater  redness 
than  in  ordinary  dentition,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  considerably 
increased.     There  is  now  actual  gingivitis. 

Occasionally  the  inflammation  affects  a  greater  extent  of  the  buccal 
surface  than  that  lying  directly  over  the  follicles,  so  that  most  writers 
speak  of  stomatitis  as  one  of  the  results  of  dentition.  In  a  few  cases  I 
have  known  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  over  the  advancing  tooth, 
that  a  small  abscess  formed,  producing  much  pain  and  restlessness,  till 
it  was  opened  by  the  lancet. 

The  pathological  results  of  dentition  which  I  have  mentioned,  though 
they  may  interfere  more  or  less  with  nursing  or  feeding,  are  not  danger- 
ous. They  are  easily  detected.  They  result  directly  from  the  rapid 
growth  and  augmented  sensibility  of  the  dental  follicles. 

There  are  other  supposed  accidents  of  dentition  occurring  in  distant 
parts  of  the  system  in  consequence  of  the  relation  and  interdependence 
of  organs  which  exist  through  the  system  of  nerves. 

Some  children,  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  are  affected 
with  diarrhoea,  occasionally  accompanied  by  irritability  of  stomach. 
Certain  writers  have  supposed  that  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  present  in 
these  cases ;  others  that  there  is  simply  a  hypersecretion,  an  increased 
activity  of  the  intestinal  follicular  apparatus,  that  it  is,  in  other  words, 
one  of  the  forms  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhcea.  Barrier  believes  that 
the  diarrhoea  of  dentition  depends  usually  on  what  he  calls  a  "  subinflam- 
matory  turgescence  limited  to  the  gastro-intestinal  follicular  apparatus." 
He  believes  that,  in  occasional  cases,  it  is  due  to  defective  or  altered  inner- 
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vation.  It  would  then  be  analogous  or  similar  to  that  form  of  diarrhoea 
which  occurs  in  the  adult  from  the  emotions.  Bouchut  calls  the  diar. 
rhoea  of  dentition  nervous  diarrhoea.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
most  cases  of  diarrhoea  which  are  attributable  to  dentition,  there  are 
other  causes,  such  as  unsuitable  food,  or  residence  in  an  insalubrious 
locality.  It  is  certain,  as  regards  city  infants,  that  the  chief  causes  of 
diarrhoea  during  the  period  of  dentition  are  strictly  anti-hygienic,  den- 
tition being  quite  subordinate  as  a  cause,  and  probably  ordinarily  not 
operating  at  all  as  such.  But  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  at  each 
period  of  dental  condition,  the  infant  is  affected  with  diarrhoea,  the 
influence  of  teething  is  apparent.  Such  cases  enable  us  to  see  that 
teething  may  really  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  certain  diseases  not 
located  in  the  buccal  cavity. 

Among  the  more  common  pathological  results  of  difiicult  dentition,  are 
certain  affections  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Eclampsia  is 
one  of  the  admitted  results.  Barrier  attributes  convulsions  in  the  teeth- 
ing  infant  to  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  arising  from  the  pain 
which  is  felt  in  the  gums,  and  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  dental 
apparatus,  in  which  afflux  the  whole  vascular  system  of  the  head  par- 
ticipates. 

In  most  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  during  the  period  of  dental 
evolution,  a  careful  examination  discloses  other  causes  in  addition  to  the 
state  of  the  gums.  Difiicult  dentition  must  then  be  considered,  not  so 
frequently  a  direct  as  a  cooperating  or  predisposing  cause,  producing  a 
sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system,  or  possibly  an  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  head,  of  which  Barrier  speaks,  and  which,  by  an  additional  stimulus, 
perhaps  trivial  in  itself,  ends  in  convulsions.  In  exceptional  instances 
eclampsia  occurs  mainly  from  dentition,  or,  if  there  are  other  causes, 
they  are  quite  subordinate.  This  may  happen  when  several  teeth  pene- 
trate the  gum  at  or  about  the  same  time.  Infants  who  are  burned  or 
scalded  are  very  liable  to  clonic  convulsions.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
danger  as  regards  life  from  such  accidents.  So,  the  swollen  and  tender 
gum,  if  several  teeth  are  about  emerging,  may  affect  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  like  the  bum  or  scald,  and  produce  the  same  nervous  phenomena. 
Thus,  in  a  case  already  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  convulsions,  five  in- 
cisors pierced  the  gum  within  about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  period  there 
were  two  attacks  of  eclampsia  with  an  interval  of  a  few  days.  The 
attacks  were  not  severe,  and  the  most  careful  examination  could  discover 
no  other  cause  than  the  simultaneous  development  of  so  many  dental 
follicles.     Previously,  and  since,  the  infant  has  been  well. 

Dentition,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occasions  also  tonic  convulsions. 
The  following  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  S.  Church, 
of  this  city,  the  history  of  which  he  communicated,  as  follows : 

Case. — "H.,  seven  months  old,  was  first  visited  April  3,  1863.  The 
patient  had  been  fretful  for  several  days,  but  about  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  my  first  visit  it  commenced  crying,  and  had  not  ceased  for  a  moment 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  9  a.  m.  The  bowels  were  somewhat  constipated 
and  tympanitic ;  abdominal  muscles  very  tense.  The  pain  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  brisk  cathartic,  to  be  followed  by  an  ano- 
dyne, was  ordered.     Some  relief  followed,  but,  on  the  ensuing  and  for 
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several  consecutive  mornings,  the  pain  returned,  each  day  lasting  longer, 
until  the  child  only  ceased  crying  while  under  the  intiuence  of  a  lull  ano- 
dyne. The  gum  over  the  upper  incisors  was  considerably  swollen,  hot, 
and  dry,  but  the  parents  would  not  consent  to  have  it  scarified.  For  the 
first  week  there  was  no  fever,  no  vomiting,  and  not  the  least  indication 
that  the  nervous  system  was  suffering.  About  the  10th  the  thumbs  were 
noliceii  to  be  flexed  during  the  attack  of  pain,  and  about  the  15th  the 
flexors  of  the  toes  were  contracted  and  the  hunds  were  turned  backward 
and  outward,  but  only  while  the  child  was  awake.  About  the  20th  there 
was  constant  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  both  extremities,  with  oplsthot- 
on  >s,  and  constant  rolling  of  the  head,  loss  of  appetite,  progressive  emacia- 
tion, coated  tongue,  and  highly  inflamed  gums.  Consent  was,  finally,  ob- 
tained to  relieve  the  inflamed  gum,  and  free  incisions  were  made,  and  the 
following  night  the  child  slept  comfortably  for  three  hours  without  opi- 
ates. In  three  days  the'  gum-i  were  freely  cut  again,  and  the  teeth  soon 
made  their  appearance.  All  symptoms  of  disease  had  now  ceased,  the 
child  became  playful,  and  on  3()th  the  pa'ient  was  discharged." 

The  opinion  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession,  that  painful  and 
difllicult  dencition  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  infantile  paralysis,  but  it 
is  now  commonly  admitted  that  it  is  only  a  subordinate  or  remote  cause, 
if  indeed  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  cause  at  all.    (See  Art.  Paralysis.) 

Some  writers  express  the  opinion  that  acute  meningitis  occasionally 
results  from  teething.  The  facts,  however,  that  are  relied  upon  to  prove 
this  are  uncertain.  The  occurrence  of  meningitis  during  dentition  is 
probably  in  most  instances  a  coincidence. 

Teething  less  frequently  disturbs  the  respiratory  system  than  either 
the  digestive  or  cerebro-spinal.  A  cough  occurs  in  some  infants  at  each 
period  of  dental  evolution.  It  is  attended  by  little  expectoration,  but 
appears  to  be  a«^ociated  with,  in  at  least  certain  cases,  an  inflammatory 
turgescence  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

Acceleration  of  pulse  is  often  observed  at  the  time  of  greatest  swell- 
ing and  tenderness  of  the  gum.  It  subsides  with  the  protrusion  of  the 
tooth.  The  febrile  movement  of  dentition  is  irregular,  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  remittent  form,  like  remittent  fever  or  the  fever  premonitory 
of  meningitis.  Eczema  and  certain  other  cutaneous  diseases  are  common 
during  dentition,  but  their  dependence  on  it  as  a  cause  has  not  been 
demonstrated. 

Diagnosis. — The  accidents  of  dentition  which  are  located  in  the 
mouth  are  easily  diagnosticated,  except  the  odontalgia  which  writers 
describe,  and  which  is  not  necessarily  attended  by  any  perceptible  ana- 
tomical alteration  of  the  gums.  Those  accidents  which  pertain  to  re- 
mote and  concealed  organs  are  usually  detected  with  ease,  though  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  their  relation  to  dentition. 

When  similar  symptoms  arise  at  each  epoch  of  teething,  and  subside 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  gingival  turgescence,  teething  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause.  Or,  if  the  disea.se  be  such  as  is  known  to  be 
produced  occasionally  by  difficult  teething,  and  if,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, we  can  discover  no  other  cause,  while  the  gums  are  swollen, 
especially  over  two  or  more  advancing  teeth,  it  is  proper  to  refer  the 
malady  to  dentition. 
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It  is  evident  that  we  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  the  disease 
we  are  treating  be  due  at  all  to  the  state  of  the  gums,  or,  if  so,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  what  extent ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  any  other 
cause  be  apparent,  we  may  properly  regard  the  influence  of  dentition  as 
quite  subordinate. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that  remedial  measures  in  cases  of  difficult 
dentition  must  be  twofold,  namely,  those  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
gums,  and  those  designed  to  relieve  the  derangements  or  diseases  to 
which  dentition  has  given  rise.  If  there  be  diarrhoea,  this  should  be 
controlled  by  proper  remedies,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  evacua- 
tions to  two  or  three  daily.  It  is  well  to  state  to  the  friends  of  the 
child,  who  believe  that  diarrhoea  is  salutary  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing, that  this  number  is  quite  sufficient,  and  that  more  frequent  evacua- 
tions endanger  the  safety  of  the  child. 

The  nervous  affections,  as  convulsions,  require  such  soothing  and  de- 
rivative measures  as  are  recommended  in  our  remarks  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  bromide  of  potassium  I  have  found  especially 
useful  and  safe  in  cases  of  fretfulness  and  nervous  excitement  due  to 
dentition.  Demulcent  and  soothing  lotions  are  sometimes  useful  in 
cases  of  painful  dentition,  and  the  infant  may  be  allowed  to  hold  in  its 
mouth  an  India-rubber  or  ivory  ring,  which  seems  to  give  considerable 
relief. 

Mothers  often  attempt  to  "  rub  through  a  tooth,*'  as  they  term  it,  by 
means  of  a  ring  or  thimble.  This  should  be  discouraged.  So  great 
friction  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  by  increasing  the  swelling 
and  inflammation,  unless  the  tooth  have  already  reached  the  mucous 
membrane. 

We  come  now  to  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
physicians  of  ample  experience,  and  in  reference  to  which  there  is  still 
a  diffierence  of  opinion  among  the  highest  authorities  in  medicine.  I 
refer  to  scarification  of  the  gums. 

The  gum-lancet  is  much  less  frequently  employed  than  formerly. 
It  is  used  more  by  the  ignorant  practitioner,  who  is  deficient  in  the 
ability  to  diagnosticate  obscure  diseases,  than  by  one  of  intelligence, 
who  can  discern  more  clearly  the  true  pathological  state.  Its  use  is 
more  frequent  in  some  countries,  as  England,  under  the  teaching  of 
great  names,  than  in  others,  as  Fmnce,  where  the  highest  authorities, 
as  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  discountenance  it. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  aiding  in  the  elucidation  of  this  subject, 
the  remark  made  by  Trousseau,  that  the  tooth  is  not  relcai^od  by  lancing 
the  gum  over  the  advancing  crown.  The  gum  is  not  rendered  tense  by 
pressure  of  the  tooth,  as  many  seem  to  think,  for,  if  so,  the  incision 
would  not  remain  linear,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  would  not  unite, 
as  they  ordinarily  do,  by  first  intention  within  a  day  or  two.  This 
speedy  healing  of  the  incision,  unless  the  tooth  be  on  the  point  of 
protruding,  is  an  important  fact,  for  it  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  scari- 
fication can  last  only  one  or  two  days.  The  early  repair  of  the  dental 
follicle  is  probably  conservative,  so  far  as  the  developmeht  of  the  tooth 
is  concerned.  It  may  help  us  to  understand  how  active,  how  powerful, 
the  process  of  absorption  is,  if  we  reflect  that  the  roots  of  the  deciduous 
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teeth  are  more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  advancing  second  set,  without 
much  pain  or  suffering  from  the  pressure.  If  the  calcareous  particles 
of  the  teeth  are  so  readily  absorbed,  what  is  the  foundation  for  the 
belief  that  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  gum  is  absorbed  with  such  difli« 
culty  ?  Too  much  importance  has  evidently  been  attached  to  the  sup- 
posed tension  and  resistance  of  the  gum  in  the  process  of  dentition. 

Follicles  in  the  period  of  development  are  especially  liable  to  inflam- 
mation. We  see  this  in  the  follicular  stomatitis  and  enteritis  so  com- 
mon when  the  buccal  and  intestinal  follicles  are  in  a  state  of  most  rapid 
growth.  Does  not  this  law  in  reference  to  the  follicles  hold  true  of 
those  by  which  the  teeth  are  formed,  so  that  the  period  of  their  enlarge- 
ment and  greatest  activity,  which  corresponds  with  the  growth  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  teeth,  is  also  the  period  when  they  are  most  liable  to  con- 
gestion and  inflammation  ?  It  seems  probable  that  the  dental  follicles 
are  most  liable  to  become  inflamed,  and  therefore  tender,  from  various 
causes  apart  from  dentition,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  functional 
activity. 

If  there  be  no  symptoms  except  such  as  occur  directly  from  the 
swelling  and  congestion  of  the  gum,  the  lancet  should  seldom  be  used. 
The  pathological  state  of  the  gum  which  would,  without  doubt,  require 
its  use,  is  an  abscess  over  the  tooth.  As  to  the  symptoms,  which  are 
general  or  referable  to  other  organs,  as  fever  and  diarrhoea,  the  lancet 
should  not  be  used  if  the  symptoms  can  be  controlled  by  other  safe 
measures.  All  cooperating  causes  should  first  be  removed,  when  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  the  patient  will  experience  such  relief  that 
scarification  can  be  deferred. 

If  the  state  of  the  infant  be  one  of  immediate  danger,  as  in  eclampsia, 
and  it  be  not  quickly  relieved  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  scarification 
may  not  only  be  proper  but  required  to  insure  safety.  For  in  such  cases 
all  measures,  provided  that  they  are  safe  and  simple,  which  can  possibly 
give  relief,  should  be  employed  without  delay.  But  I  can  recall  to  mind 
only  two  accidents  of  dentition  which  would  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by 
scarification,  namely,  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  dental  follicle  and 
convulsions.  But  since  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  hydrate  of  chloral 
have  come  into  use  as  nervous  sedatives,  and  as  efficient  remedies  for 
clonic  convulsions,  scarification  of  the  gums  is  much  less  frequently  re- 
quired, for  even  severe  eclampsia  commonly  yields  to  these  medicines, 
if  the  condition  of  the  bowels  be  attended  to. 


Second  Dentition. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  though  often  overlooked  in  practice,  that 
second  dentition  occasionally  deranges  the  functions  of  organs,  and  gives 
rise  to  pathological  symptoms.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  particu- 
larly neuralgic  pains,  rebellious  cough,  and  diarrhoea,  as  effects  which 
they  have  observed.  Rilliet  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  eleven  years  old, 
who  had  a  very  obstinate  and  protracted  cough,  the  paroxysms  lasting 
often  half  an  hour  to  one  hour.  This  cough  immediately  and  perma- 
nently disappeared  when  the  molars  pierced  the  gums. 
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Dr.  James  Jackson'  says:  "  I  have  seen  persons  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age  much  affected  by  a  wisdom  tooth  not  yet  protruded, 
and  distinctly  relieved  by  cutting  the  gum.  But  I  think  the  most  com- 
mon period  of  suffering  from  the  second  dentition  is  from  the  tenth  lo 
the  thirteenth  year.  The  most  characteristic  affections  are  wasting  of 
flesh  and  nervous  diseases.  The  boy  loses  his  comeliness,  and  his  com- 
plexion is  less  clear,  while  emaciation  takes  place  in  every  part,  though 
mostly,  perhaps,  in  the  face.  The  nervous  symptoms  are  various,  but 
the  most  common  are  a  change  in  the  temper  and  a  loss  of  spirits.  With 
these  there  is  some  loss  of  strength.  The  patient  is  unwilling  to  engage 
in  play,  and  soon  becomes  tired  when  he  does  do  it.  Among  the  dis- 
tinct symptoms  which  are  not  uncommon,  I  may  mention  pain  in  the 
head  and  in  the  eyes.  The  headache  is  not  commonly  severe,  but  it  is 
such  as  inclines  the  patient  to  keep  still.  The  eyes  are  not  only  pain- 
ful, but  are  oflen  affected  with  the  morbid  sensibility  to  which  these 
organs  are  subject.  I  have  known  boys  truly  anxious  to  pursue  their 
studies  obliged  to  give  them  up  on  this  account;  and  these,  not  having 
the  disposition  to  play,  will  of  choice  pass  the  day  with  their  mothers, 
and  increase  their  troubles  for  the  want  of  air  and  exercise.  Nervous 
affections  of  a  more  severe  character  are  sometimes  manifested." 

Whether  the  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  second  denti- 
tion have  alwtiys  been  due  to  this  cause,  is  questionable.  Practically, 
however,  it  matters  little  whether  we  recognize  dentition  as  the  cause, 
or  assign  something  else.  Hygienic  and  medicinal  measures  to  improve 
the  general  health  will  usually  suflSco  to  relieve  th^  patient.  Elsewhere 
I  have  related  the  case  of  a  boy,  of  nervous  temperament,  about  seven 
years  old,  who  recovered  imme<liately  from  a  cough  which  had  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  by  taking  a  mixture  of  iron  and  nitric  acid.  Many 
do  well  without  medicine,  simply  by  hygienic  measures.  Dr.  Jackson 
says:  "The  remedies  which  I  have  found  most  usefiri  areas  follows: 
First,  a  relief  from  study  or  from  regular  tasks,  yet  using  books  so  far 
as  they  afford  agreeable  occupation  or  amusement.  Second,  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  preferring  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  in 
more  grave  cases  the  removal  from  town  to  country.'* 

^  Letters  to  a  Young  Pb^'siciaa. 
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CHAPTEE   Y. 

CATARRHAL  PHARYNGITIS,  PERI-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS; 
(ESOPHAGITIS. 

Children  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  In 
its  mildest  form  it  often,  doubtless,  escapes  detection  in  the  young  in- 
fiint.  In  older  patients  it  is  revealed  by  pain  in  swallowing  solid  food, 
and  more  or  less  tumefaction  below  the  ears,  apparent  to  the  sight.  It 
is  said  to  be  less  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood.  In  the  adult, 
and  in  children  over  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  inflammation  of  the 
pharyngeal  surface  is  often  confined  to  the  portion  of  membrane  which 
covers  or  immediately  surrounds  the  tonsils.  It  occurs  in  connection 
with  inflammation  of  these  glands.  But  in  infancy  and  early  childhood 
this  limitation  is  comparatively  rare.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
fauces  at  this  age  is  ordinarily  general,  the  tonsils  participating  in  the 
morbid  state. 

Pharyngitis  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form  occurs  in 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonitis,  and  occasionally 
in  other  affections.  As  these  diseases  are  common,  physicians  are 
oflener  called  to  treat  patients  who  have  the  secondary  form  than  the 
primary.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  met  eighty-three  secondary  to  sixteen 
primary  cases. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  pathological  anatomy  of  pharyn- 
gitis is  ascertained  by  depressing  the  tongue  and  inspecting  the  fauces. 
The  faucial  surface  is  seen  to  be  redder  than  in  health,  with  more  or 
less  swelling,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  In  the 
primary  inflammation  the  color  is  commonly  bright  red,  almost  like  that 
of  arterial  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  occur  in 
connection  with  a  constitutional  malady,  the  hue  is  often  darker.  In 
grave  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles  it  is  sometimes  even  livid,  indi- 
cating a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  a  condition  of  real  danger.  The 
tonsils  are  tumefied  so  as  to  project,  though  not  to  the  extent  which  we 
observe  in  the  adult.  They  are  then  less  firm  than  in  the  normal 
state.  The  follicles  of  the  throat  are  enlarged  and  active,  pouring  out 
a  muco-purulent  secretion.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  layer  over  the 
tonsil  or  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fauces.  In  a  case  of  primary 
pharyngitis  examined  after  death  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  tonsils 
were  softened,  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  slightly  enlarged.  A  layer  of 
bloody  mucus  lay  on  the  pharyngeal  surface,  which  was  dark  red,  thick- 
ened, and  glandular.  The  submaxillary  glands  were  also  swollen  and 
somewhat  softened. 

If  the  inflammation  be  intense,  the  deep-seated  portions  of  the  tonsils 
become  involved,  and  even  sometimes  the  adjacent  connective  tissue. 
In  such  cases,  by  applying  the  fingers  in  the  hollows  below  the  ears, 
the  tonsils  can  be  felt. 
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Causes. — The  usual  cause  of  primary  pharyngitis  is  exposure  to 
cold.  It  also  occasionally  occui*s  from  the  use  of  drinks  too  Lot  or  con- 
taining some  irritating  substance.  I  have  met  it  in  the  most  intense 
form  caused  by  swallowing  boiling  water,  and,  in  one  case,  from  acetic 
acid  taken  through  mistake.  When  it  occurs  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  it 
is  usually  part  of  a  more  extensive  phlegmasia,  in  which  the  buccal  and 
perhaps  laryngeal  and  nasal  surfaces  participate. 

Symptoms. — Fever,  with  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  is  common,  and 
is  usually  proportionate,  in  intensity,  to  tlie  extent  and  severity  of  the 
inflammation.  At  first  there  is  dryness  of  tlic  faucial  surfece,  and  this 
is  succeeded  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  viscid  secretion.  Swallowing 
is  painful,  except  in  mild  cases.  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  half 
arches,  which  by  their  contraction  close  the  opening  from  the  pharyn- 
geal to  the  buccal  cavity,  and  those  of  the  posterior  arches,  which  close 
the  opening  to  the  nasal  cavity,  both  which  sets  lie  a  little  under  the 
mucous  membrane,  are  often  so  infiltrated  with  serum  that  their  con- 
tractile power  is  diminished,  and  if  the  same  happen  with  the  constrictor 
muscles,  which  carry  downward  the  food,  swallowing  becomes  difficult, 
and  in  the  attempt  more  or  less  of  the  ingesta  is  liable  to  return  into  the 
mouth,  or  enter  the  nostril.  During  health  the  air  passes  through  the 
nostrils  in  the  pronunciation  of  two  letters  only,  namely,  N  and  M,  but 
in  severe  pharyngitis,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling,  and  the  impair- 
ment of  the  action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech,  the  air  passes 
through  the  nostrils  with  the  utterance  of  many  words,  producing  the 
nasal  tone  of  voice.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  traverses  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  to  the  middle  ear,  causing  earache,  which  may  be  relieved 
by  the  escape  of  pus  down  the  tube,  or  by  perforation  of  the  drum  into 
the  external  ear. 

The  breath  is  foul,  but  not  fetid ;  the  respiration  normal,  or  but 
slightly  accelerated ;  there  is  commonly  no  cough,  but  it  is  sometimes 
present,  due  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx,  or  to  the  collection  of  mucus  around  the  aperture  of  the 
glottis.  In  most  cases  of  pharyngitis  a  light  fur  covers  the  tongue,  and 
stomatitis  of  a  mild  grade  is  present,  as  shown  by  redness  of  the  buccal 
surface,  and  increased  mucous  secretion. 

Chronic  pharyngitis,  which  is  so  common  in  adults,  and  which  is  pro- 
duced in  some  by  gastric  derangements,  and  in  others  by  exctssive 
smoking,  or  the  prolonged  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  others,  still, 
by  the  syphilitic  or  mercurial  cachexia,  is  comparatively  rare  in  children. 

Prognosis. — In  mild  cases  of  pharyngitis  convalescence  commences 
within  a  week.  If  the  inflammation  be  de[)endent  on  a  constitutional 
malady  it  may  continue  considerably  longer,  especially  if  the  glands  of 
the  neck,- and  the  connective  tissue,  be  much  involved.  The  prognosis 
in  secondary  pharyngitis  is  less  favorable  than  in  that  of  the  primary 
form.  In  fatal  cases  there  is  usually  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  cither 
from  the  coexisting  constitutional  disease,  or  from  previous  cachexia. 

Pharyngitis  may,  however,  become  dangerous  from  complications  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  The  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain,  or 
its  effect  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves, 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  clonic  convulsions.     In  a  recent  case  of  primary 
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pharyngitis  in  my  practice,  repeated  and  violent  convulsions  occurred  in 
an  infant,  about  one  year  old,  from  this  cause.  They  commenced  at  the 
inception  of  the  inflammation,  and  constituted  the  only  real  danger. 
Pharyngitis  may  interfere  materially  with  nutrition  in  consequence  of 
the  dysphagia,  but  in  most  cases  of  primary  pharyngitis  this  symptom 
does  not  continue  sufficiently  long  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 
In  grave  constitutional  affections,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, and  the  consequent  innutrition,  augment  the  danger.  As  re- 
gards, therefore,  the  prognosis  in  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  whether  primary 
or  secondary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  not,  per  ae,  a  fatal 
disease,  but  is  only  so  from  complications,  or  from  aggravating  the 
primary  malady  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Diagnosis. — Tliis  is  not  difficult  provided  that  attention  be  directed 
to  the  throat ;  but  the  physician  often  fails  to  discover  it  at  his  first 
visit,  from  neglecting  to  examine  this  part.  In  many  cases  the  local 
symptoms  are  not  well  marked,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  the  febrile 
reaction  may  at  first  be  referred  to  some  other  cause  than  the  true  one. 
Inspection  not  only  reveals  the  presence  of  inflammation,  but  enables  us 
to  determine  whether  it  be  simple  pharyngitis,  or  diphtheritic  or  ulcera- 
tive. In  some  instances,  simple  pharyngitis  resembles  the  diphtheritic, 
from  the  presence  of  confervoid  growths  upon  the  inflamed  surface, 
usually  the  leptothrix  buccalis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based  on 
the  easy  removal  and  soft;  pultaceous  character  of  the  confervee,  and  the 
appearance  under  the  microscope. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  of  simple  pharyngitis  require  little  treat- 
ment. With  moderate  counter-irritation  over  the  throat,  and  the  use  of 
laxative  medicines,  the  inflammation  soon  subsides.  The  oleum  cam- 
phoratum  may  be  occasionally  rubbed  over  the  throat,  and  retained 
upon  it  by  flannel.  The  effect  is  increased  by  the  application,  once  or 
twice  daily,  of  mustard  or  tincture  of  iodine,  or  by  adding  to  the  lini- 
ment one-fourth  or  one-third  of  its  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Some  children  seem  to  be  most  relieved  by  a  muslin  compress  fre- 
quently wrung  out  of  cool  water,  or  a  light  India-rubber  bag  containing 
ice.  Frequently  rubbing  the  neck  with  uarm  oil  or  camphorated  chI, 
and  binding  upon  it  a  rind  of  salt  bacon,  are  popular  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  no  doubt  are  productive  of  benefit. 

In  the  severe  forms  of  this  inflammation,  occurring  independently  of 
•  any  other  disease,  more  acute  measures  are  sometimes  required. 

If  there  be  stupor  or  restlessness,  with  unusual  heat  of  head,  and 
starting  or  twitching  of  the  limbs  which  threaten  convulsions,  two  to  five 
grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  given  every  two  or  three  hours  pro- 
duce a  calmative  effect.     • 

Diaphoretics  and  sometimes  cardiac  sedatives  are  also  indicated,  such 
as  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  spiritus  jetheris  nitrosi,  ipecacuanha,  and 
aconite.  Medicines  of  this  kind  may  be  variously  combined  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

As  the  symptoms  abate,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be 
increased. 

In  cases  attended  by  much  tenderness  and  dysphagia  great  relief  is 
often  obtained  by  hot  poultices  frequently  applied  over  the  neck. 

44 
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Topical  treatment  of  the  pharynx  is  recommended  by  most  authors. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  use  for  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver  or  powdered 
alum.  The  former  has  been  most  employed  by  physicians.  It  may  be 
applied  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  two  or  three  times 
daily.  1  prefer  the  following  mixture,  used  with  the  hand  atomixer 
every  two  or  four  hours : 

R. — Acid,  carbolic .  ^w. 

Potus.  chlurat jiij. 

Glycerina9     .        .         .  • i  iij. 

Aqu» 3vj. — Hisce. 

This  can  of  course  be  used  as  a  gargle  by  those  old  enough,  or  more 
continuously  by  the  steam  atomizer. 

'The  treatment  of  secondary  pharyngitis  will  be  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  it  complicates.  Suffice  it 
here  to  say  that  this  form  of  inflammation  must  not  be  treated  by  those 
depressing  remedies  which  may  be  useful  in  cases  of  idiopathic  pharyn- 
gitis. 

Peri-Pharynsreal  Abscess. 

Every  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  abscess  occa- 
sionally forms  between  the  pharynx  and  vertebral  column  (retro-pharyn- 
geal),  or  upon  the  side  of  the  pharynx  in  the  submucous  connective 
tissue.  This  constitutes  a  disease  which  is  likely  to  be  fatal,  but  which 
can  ordinarily  bo  promptly  relieved  by  the  surgeon. 

Yet,  if  we  look  over  the  records  of  peri-pbaryngeal  abscess,  we  shall 
see  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
be  something  else,  and  so  treated  until  its  nature  was  revealed  by  post- 
mortem examination.  The  most  complete  monograph  on  this  malady 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  published  by  Dr.  Allen,^  of  this  city, 
under  the  title  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess.  To  this  paper  I  am  largely 
indebted  for  the  facts  contained  in  this  article 

Age — Cause. — This  abscess  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  moet 
common  in  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  first  two 
years  of  life  than  at  any  other  period.  Of  the  cases  collated  by  Dr. 
Allen,  in  which  the  age  is  stated,  twenty  were  under  ten  years,  and 
twenty-one  over  this  age.  The  abscess  occurs  in  some  patients  from 
caries  of  the  vertebral  column,  and,  in  others,  from  inflammation  de^ 
veloped  in  the  connective  tissue  or  small  lymphatic  glands  lying  imme- 
diately outside  the  pharynx,  or  from  a  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  Whichever 
the  cause,  there  is  usually  a  scrofulous  or  reduced  state  of  system. 

Writers  describe  two  kinds  of  peri-pharyrigeal  abscess,  the  primary 
and  secondary.  This  distinction  is  based  on  the  fact,  whether  or  not 
the  inflammation  which  leads  to  the  abscess  be  dependent  on  an  ante- 
cedent pathological  state. 

In  the  primary  form  the  cause  is  usually  atmospheric,  or  it  is  some 
irritating  substance  which  has  been  swallowed,  and  which,  lodging  in 
the  pharynx,  produces  phlegmonous  pharyngitis. 

i  N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med.  fur  Novcmbor,  1851. 
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The  cause  is  mentioned  in  twenty  cases  of  the  primary  form,  collated 
by  Dr.  Allen,  as  follows :  exposure  to  cold,  ten  cases ;  lodgement  of  bone 
in  pharynx,  eight  cases ;  blow  with  a  fencing-foil,  one  case.  In  the  last 
case  the  button  of  a  fencing-foil  passed  through  the  right  nostril  into  the 
pharynx. 

The  secondary  form  occasionally  occurs  after  measles  and  scarlet 
fever.  The  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  common  in  those  diseases, 
extends  to  the  subjacent  connective  tissue,  and,  aided  by  the  dyscrasia 
of  the  patient,  becomes  suppurative.  Such  cases  have  been  observed  by 
Rilliet  and  Barthez.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  secondary  form  is, 
however,  caries  occurring  in  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

When  thus  occurring  it  is  similar,  both  as  regards  cause  and  nature, 
to  lumbar  abscess.  It  would  follow  the  same  chronic  course,  and  would 
properly  be  described  in  connection  with  it,  were  it  not  for  its  proximity 
to  the  air-passages,  which  renders  the  symptoms  so  urgent  and  dan- 

ferous.  In  a  few  recorded  cases  the  abscess  was  a  sequel  of  erysipelas, 
n  nineteen  cases  of  secondary  abscess,  in  Dr.  Allen's  collection,  the 
cause  is  assigned  as  follows  :  erysipelas  of  face,  two ;  inflammation  fol- 
lowing a  fall  upon  the  inferior  maxilla,  one;  after  cerebritis,  one; 
syphilis,  four;  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  six ;  scrofula,  five. 

The  plausible  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Fleming,'  that  the  sup- 
puration begins,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  in  the  small  lymphatic 
glands  which  lie  in  the  connective  tissue  external  to  the  pharynx.  The 
late  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Elliot*  has  recorded  the  case  of  an  infant  of  seven 
months,  in  whom  peri -pharyngeal  abscess  immediately  followed,  and  was 
apparently  due  to  parotiditis. 

In  rare  instances  the  abscess,  or  the  local  disease  which  leads  to  it, 
appears  to  exist  from  birth.  Thus  Dr.  E.  0.  Hocken  relates*  the 
history  of  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  weeks.  It  had  always, 
when  taking  the  breast,  thrown  back  its  head  as  if  nearly  suffocated. 
The  walls  of  the  abscess  were  thick  and  firm,  described  by  the  writer  as 
cartilaginous.  Occasionally  there  is  no  apparent  cause  of  the  abscess, 
except  the  strumous  or  cachectic  state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  seat  of  the  abscess  is  not  the  same 
in  all  cases.  The  swelling  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  examining  the 
fauces,  but  occaisionally  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  really  peri-oesophageal,  and, 
therefore,  invisible.  The  size  of  the  abscess  varies;  sometimes  it  is 
large,  pressing  inward  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  even  against  the  velum 
palati  and  into  the  posterior  nares,  if  the  abscess  have  a  high  location, 
or,  if  lower,  against  the  larynx,  so  as  to  embarrass  respiration.  Some- 
times the  abscess  is  so  large,  or  has  such  lateral  extension,  that  there  is 
external  swelling  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  In  a  few  cases  on  record 
the  pus,  instead  of  being  discharged  into  the  pharynx,  made  its  way 
down  the  neck  between  the  muscles  and  the  connective  tissue  to  the 
pleural  cavity,  which  it  entered,  producing  fatal  pleuritis. 

The  walls  of  the  abscess  have  been  found  in  a  different  state  in  differ- 
ent cases.     Sometimes  the  sac,  at  the  projecting  point,  is  so  thin  that  it 

'  Dublin  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xviii. 

•  Obsioi.  Clinic,  N.  Y.,  Appleton  &  C«».,  1868. 

•  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1842. 
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seems  as  if  there  might  have  been  a  spontaneous  cure,  could  life  have 
been  preserved  a  few  hours  longer.  In  other  cases  the  sac  is  so  thick 
and  firm  that  its  rupture,  for  many  days,  would  be  impossible. 

Symptoms. — The  percursory  symptoms  differ  in  different  cases,  ac- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  be  phlegmonous  pharyn- 
gitis or  simply  adenitis  or  vertebral  caries.  If  the  abscess  proceed  from 
caries,  it  is  preceded  by  deep-seated  pain,  greatly  increased  by  move- 
ments of  the  head,  and  probably  preceded  also  by  induration  along  the 
sides  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  patient  with  this  disease  is  restless,  his  mouth  hot  and  dry ;  tongue 
furred ;  deglutition  more  or  less  diflBcult.  Sometimes  after  suppuration 
has  occurred  there  are  alternations  of  rigors  and  fever.  The  symptoms 
indicate  approximately  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  on  examination 
wo  do  not  find  that  degree  of  redness  of  tlie  mucous  surface  which  we  had 
been  led  to  expect.  The  tissues  which  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation, being  submucous,  are  hidden  from  view.  We  observe  redness  of 
the  pharynx,  but  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
Some  patients  frequently  experience  a  chilly  sensation  through  the 
entire  period  of  the  abscess,  though  greater  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
and  .occasionally  convulsions  occur,  especially  in  young  infants.  Li 
ordinary  cases  embarrassment  of  respiration  begins  early,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  chief  danger.  It  becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  the 
abscess  increases.  It  is  noticed  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration. 
The  dysphagia  also  increases,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  drinits 
are  taken  with  diflSculty,  and  solid  food  refused.  The  respiratory 
symptoms  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  in  protracted  laryn- 
gitis, for  which  this  disease  has  been  mistaken.  While  the  respiration 
becomes  impeded  or  whistling,  the  voice  is  also  feeble  or  indistinct, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor. 

But  the  symptoms  described  above  are  not  all  present  in  every  case. 
They  vary  according  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  abscess,  whether  it 
be  high  or  low,  posterior  or  lateral.  I  have  met  the  disease  in  a  child 
old  enough  to  make  known  the  subjective  symptoms,  in  whom  there  was 
little  or  no  dysphagia,  and  others  report  similar  cases.  When  the 
tumor  has  attained  such  a  size  as  to  produce  well-marked  symptoms  and 
jeopardize  the  life  of  the  patient,  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  can  ordinarily  be 
seen  on  depressing  the  tongue,  but  usually  its  location  and  condition 
can  be  better  ascertained  by  exploration  with  the  finger.  The  dyspnoea 
increases  as  the  abscess  enlarges,  and,  afler  a  time,  unless  it  burst  spon- 
taneously or  be  opened  by  the  surgeon,  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  results.  In  some  patients  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  occur,  so  as  to 
threaten  immediate  suffocation ;  coughing  or  attempts  to  swallow  induce 
these  paroxysms,  and  tlie  patient  is  forced  to  remain  in  an  erect  or  semi- 
erect  posture ;  the  tongue  is  protruded,  the  head  thrown  back,  the  pnlse 
is  frequent  and  rapid,  the  limbs  become  livid  and  cool,  and  finally  death 
results  from  dyspnoea.  Occasionally,  when  death  seems  inevitable,  the 
abscess  breaks  during  the  struggles  of  the  child,  and  the  patient  is 
restored  to  health.  In  rare  cases  the  result  is  different.  The  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes  are  deluged  by  the  purulent  discharge,  anil  imme- 
diate suffocation  occurs.    The  following  was  an  example :  In  May,  1871. 
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n  |»liaryngitis  and  croup  this  effect  is  not 
Qtul  position  aggravates  the  dyspnoea, 
up.  The  character  of  the  voice  also  aids 
lutTPi  laryngitis,  since  in  the  former  it  is 
IhKir.He  and  whispering.  But  the  decisive 
111  <] i;2:ital  exploration.  The  tumor  is  seen, 
IS  felt,  ujK)n  the  walls  of  the  pharynx. 
re  masked  by  those  arising  from  the 
ul^ions,  the  priority  of  the  pharyngeal 
"  true  disease. 
-s  1  i  \e  physician  should  not  only  carefully 
i  uUij  employ  digital  examination.  The 
til  Ml  before  the  abscess  is  apparent  to  the 


ill 


r  Ti'  itrnent  the  result  is  usually  favorable, 

■  ►uni/i'd,  many  die.      In  Dr.  Allin's  cases, 

V.  !■     y  jirs  nine  died,  while  ten  recovered  by 

■.  bv  div  lancet,  trocar,  or  finger,  and  one  by 

1  il:^r;Lc,-  of  the  spinal  column,  death  may  occur 
^  '  I]  Mil.  I,  the  caries  of  the  intervertebral  carti- 

_'     o   ])r.  Allin,  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae. 

uigli  rarely,  from  pleuritis,  in  consequence  of 
Hg  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Even  in  caries,  if 
d,  and  if  need  be  reopened,  and  the  head  sup- 
iu!^,  ri'Citvery  is  possible,  as  in  a  case  treated 

►per  treatment  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  is 
*king  or  puncturing  the  sac  by  the  finger,  the 
ynf^otoiin:.  Each  method  has  been  successfully 
rity  of  rjt'^es  the  proper  way  to  open  the  abscess 
1 1  N^jilpe!  or  bistoury,  which  should  be  covered 

ijister  tn  within  a  half  inch  of  the  point.  If  the 
*nl,  it  should  be  opened  in  the  nie<lian  line.     A 

i>  tnut'iiute  the  pus.  If  the  abscess  point  or  be 
npT  of  wounding  any  important  vessel,  or  pro- 

rrhngo  if  the  operation  be  properly  performed. 

open  t\w  nhscess  more  than  once,  as  in  a  case 

nd  jinotlier  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Livingston,  of 
m^  wilt  Ti  the  knife  cannot  be  readily  employed, 

lied  by  pressure  with  the  finger-nail  or  the  edge 


>ieaw  orditinrily  require  constitutional  treatment, 

«nie!«i,  fern* i|i nous  and  vegetable.     The  citrate  of 
itmt*i  of  iron  and  ammonium,  and  in  strumous 
f  iodidi*  of  iron  with  cod-liver  oil,  are  eligible  pre- 
!  diet  aud  often  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 
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Disease  of  the  oesophagus  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  comparatiTel^ 
rare,  inflammation  being  the  most  frequent  affection  of  this  portion  of 
the  digestive  tube  in  these  periods,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  which 
claims  attention.  It  is  most  common  in  infants  under  the  age  of  three 
or  four  months,  who  are  deprived  of  the  breast-milk,  and  are  given  a 
diet  which  is  with  diflSculty  digested,  and  perhaps  taken  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  It  is,  therefore,  most  common  in  foundling  hospitals.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  it  in  the  Infant's  Hospital,  and  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  chiefly  at  the  autopsies  of  botde-fed 
infants  under  the  age  of  six  months,  whose  symptoms  had  indicated 
disease  or  derangement  of  the  digestive  function.  Many  of  them  had 
diarrhoea,  and  died  in  a  state  of  emaciation.  (Esophagitis  in  these  cases 
was  associated  with  simple  or  gangrenous  stomatitis,  thrush,  or  with 

rtritis  or  entero-colitis.  Sometimes  all  these  inflammations  coexisted. 
a  few  cases  the  confervoid  growth  of  thrush  had  extended  from  the 
mouth  to  the  oesophagus.  It  occurred  in  small  hemispherical  masses, 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin's  head.  Swallowing  corrosive  or  strongly 
irritating  substances,  as  the  acids  or  alkalies,  is  an  occasional  cause 
of  oesophagitis,  the  irritant  at  the  same  time  producing  stomatitis  and 
gastritis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflamed  surface  sometimes  presents 
a  uniformly  injected  appearance.  Usually,  however,  there  is  greater 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  in  streaks  or  patches  than  over  the  surfke 
generally.  I  have  frequently  observed  at  autopsies  a  greater  degree  of 
inflammation  in  the  lower  than  upper  half  of  the  oesophagus,  even  when 
the  infant  had  stomatitis  at  the  time  of  death. 

(Esophagitis  occurring  from  faulty  regimen  or  anti-hygienic  condi- 
tions is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  tube 
as  often  occurs  in  some  other  portions  of  the  digestive  canal,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  colon.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is 
accompanied  by  so  great  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
underlying  connective  tissue  that  I  have  seen  the  oesophageal  walls 
three  or  four  times  the  normal  thickness. 

Occasionally  ulcerations  of  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane  are  ob- 
served in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  Billard  describes  the  ulcerative 
form  of  oesophagitis.  At  the  first  autopsies  at  which  I  observed  these 
ulcers,  I  supposed  that  they  were  pathological,  and  indicated  a  severe 
grade  of  inflammation ;  but  a  more  extended  observation  has  convinced 
me  that  they  are  usually  post-mortem,  and  are  not  at  all  dependent  on 
inflammation  of  the  oesophagus.  The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice 
not  only  causes  ulceration  in  the  stomach,  but  entering  the  oesophagus 
may  and  not  infrequently  does  produce  a  solvent  action  on  the  mucous 
tissue  there.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Pathological  Society, 
March  4,  1852,  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  presented  a  specimen  in  which  the 
gastric  juice  had  not  only  eaten  entirely  through  the  coats  of  the  oesoph- 
agus an  inch  above  the  stomach,  but  had  even  attacked  the  left  lung. 
()ver  the  age  of  six  months  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  rare. 
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The  symptoms  of  oesophagitis,  in  young  and  emaciated  infants,  in 
whom  it  ordinarily  occurs,  are  not  well  pronounced.  Pain  in  deglutition, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  oesophagus,  if  present  in  these  infants, 
is  ordinarily  not  appreciable,  nor  have  they  seemed  to  me  to  vomit  oftener 
than  other  infants  of  this  class  who  suffered  from  indigestion  and  gastro- 
enteritis, without  oesophagitis.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  diagnosticate 
oesophagitis  in  them.  It  is,  according  to  my  observation,  oftener  present 
than  absent  in  spoon-fed  infants  of  three  months  or  under  who  have  per- 
sistent stomatitis  and  entero-colitis. 

Treatment. — In  the  oesophagitis  of  foundlings  and  ill-nourished  in- 
fants, which  arises,  as  has  been  stated,  from  faulty  regimen,  no  treatment 
is  required  apart  from  that  designed  to  relieve  the  stomatitis  or  entero- 
colitis with  which  it  occurs.  Attention  must  be  directed  mainly  to  the 
diet  and  hygienic  management.  The  remedial  measures  proper  for 
such  patients  are  more  fully  detaileil  in  our  remarks  on  entero-cohtis. 
(Esophagitis  produced  by  swallowing  corrosive  or  highly  irritating  sub- 
stances requires  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  adult,  to  wit,  poultices, 
demulcent  drinks,  etc. 


CHAPTEK    YI. 

INDIGESTION,  CONGESTION  OF  STOMACH.  GASTRITIS,  FOLLIC- 
ULAR GASTRITIS,  DIPHTHERITIC  GASTRITIS,  POSTMORTEM 
DIGESTION,  SOFTENING. 

Indigestion  is  more  common  during  infancy  than  in  any  other 
period  of  life.  While  the  digestive  organs  in  the  adult  readily  assimi- 
late a  great  variety  of  food,  it  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
infant  that  its  diet  be  simple  and  carefully  prepared.  Departure  from 
this  rule  leads  to  indigestion  and  ulterior  diseases. 

After  the  ago  of  two  years  a  mixed  diet  is  readily  assimilated,  the 
digestive  function  less  frequently  disordered,  and  indigestion  presents 
few  peculiarities  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  adult. 

Indigestion  in  some  children  is  habitual ;  in  others  the  digestive  pro- 
cess is  ordinarily  well  perfonned,  but,  from  some  temporary  derange- 
ment of  system  or  error  of  diet,  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion  occurs. 
Hence,  two  forms  of  this  ailment  may  be  described:  first  acute,  refer- 
ring to  temporary  attacks ;  secondly,  chronic,  referring  to  the  habitual 
state. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  indigestion  are  twofold :  first,  the  condition 
of  the  digestive  function  independently  of  the  aliment ;  secondly,  the 
unwholesome  or  improper  character  of  the  ingesta.  Anything  which 
lowers  the  vital  powers  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion,  by 
impairing  the  function  of  the  organs  which  assimilate  the  food.    Impure 
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air  and  personal  nncleanliness,  protracted  hot  weather,  and  previous  dis- 
ease, are,  among  the  common  predisposing  causes.  The  strong  countiy 
child  can  thrive  upon  a  diet  which,  given  to  the  more  feeble  child  of  the 
city,  would  produce  a  deleterious  results.  During  the  summer  months 
it  often  happens  that  an  infant  in  the  city  cannot  digest  properly  any 
food  given  to  it  except  the  mother's  milk ;  and  from  this  results  much  of 
the  infantile  sickness  and  mortality  which  make  this  season  of  the  year 
much  dreaded  by  parents.  There  is  a  natural  difference  in  children,  u 
regards  liability  to  disordered  digestion.  Some  do  well  upon  a  diet 
which  given  to  others  similarly  situated  occasions  vomiting,  gastralgia, 
and  flatulence. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  indigestion,  however,  the  fault  does  not 
exist  in  the  child.  It  is  fed  too  oflen  or  irregularly,  or  upon  a  diet  that 
is  unwholesome  or  indigestible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  milk  of  the 
mother  or  the  wet-nurse  is  liable  to  changes  which  render  it  for  the 
time  unsuitable  for  the  infant.  Her  food  may  be  of  such  a  quality,  or 
her  mind  so  excited,  or  some  function  of  her  system  so  disordered,  as 
to  effect  a  temporary  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  milk.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  catamenia,  or  of  gestation,  in  motjiers  who  are  suckling, 
not  infrequently  produces  this  unfavorable  result. 

Indigestion  is  most  common  in  those  infants  who,  deprived  of  the 
mother's  milk,  are  intrusted  to  wet-nurses,  or  fed  from  the  bottle.  The 
milk  of  the  wet-nurse,  from  not  agreeing  with  the  age  of  the  infant, 
from  irregularity  in  her  mode  of  life,  from  the  acescent  nature  of  her 
food,  or  from  other  causes  which  are  not  appreciable,  may  disagree  with 
the  infant,  and  be  imperfectly  digested. 

The  most  common  cause  of  indigestion  in  the  infant  is  artificial  feed- 
ing. This,  in  the  cities,  is  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  derangement  and  disease.  The  younger  the  infant,  the  less 
frequently  does  it  thrive  if  brought  up  by  hand. 

Whatever  care  may  be  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  its  food, 
whether  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  or  farinaceous  substances  be  used,  there 
is  seldom  that  healthy  nutrition  which  is  observed  in  infants  who  receive 
the  breast-milk.  The  *' swill  milk"  in  common  use  among  the  poor 
families  of  this  city  is  totally  unfit  for  the  feeding  of  infants,  and  is  apt 
to  cause  flatulence,  acidity,  and  indigestion.  Acute  indigestion  occurs 
in  children  of  any  age  from  food  unsuitable  in  quality  or  quantity,  which 
produces  gastralgia  and  other  symptoms  to  be  detailed  hereafter.  Those 
who  suffer  habitually  from  malassimilation  are  especially  liable  to  such 
acute  attacks. 

In  the  period  of  childhood,  chronic  indigestion  is  much  less  frequent 
than  in  infancy,  but  children  are,  perhaps,  more  subject  than  infants 
to  the  acute  form.  This  is  induced  by  ingesta  taken  in  too  largo  quan- 
tity, or  of  a  kind  which  is  with  difficulty  digested.  Cherries,  currants, 
raisins,  and  the  parenchyma  of  oranges  and  lemons,  dried  fruits,  and 
confectionery,  which  are  so  often  heedlessly  given  to  children,  are  com- 
mon causes  of  acute  attacks  of  indigestion.  These  substances,  being 
but  partially  digested  or  not  at  all,  and  sometimes  accumulating*  for  days 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  may  lead  to  a  very  serious  and  dangerous 
condition. 
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Symptoms. — ^Before  describing  the  symptoms  of  indigestion  I  wish 
to  direct  attention  to  one  form  of  vomiting  in  young  infants  which  is 
iwu.illy  attributed  to  indigestion  by  the  young  practitioner,  but  which 
really  has  no  pathological  significance.  I  refer  to  vomiting  or  regurgi- 
tation of  milk  in  hearty  and  well-nourished  infants,  resulting  from  too 
frequent  nursing  or  over-nursing.  It  occurs  without  previous  nausea, 
and  with  little  effort.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  stomach  in  young 
infants,  its  position  more  vertical  than  in  older  children,  and  the  little 
development  of  the  fundus,  which  is  the  proper  receptacle  of  the  milk, 
favor  this  regurgitation.  The  milk  that  is  ejected  is  unchanged  if  it 
be  returned  immediately  after  the  nursing,  but  if  some  moments  have 
elapsed  the  casein  is  more  or  less  coagulated.  Little  harm  is  done  by 
this  loss  of  nutriment,  if  the  infant  appear  well  and  thriving.  It  is, 
indeed,  salutary,  for  if  the  food,  that  is  in  excess  of  what  is  wanted,  and 
in  excess  of  what  can  be  digested,  be  retained,  it  undergoes  fermenta- 
tion, and  becoming  an  irritant  causes  indigestion  and  diarrhoea.  The 
remedy  consists  in  less  frequent  or  less  prolonged  nursing,  and  allowing 
the  infant  to  lie  quietly  in  the  crib  after  each  nursing. 

But  vomiting  is  a  symptom  that  should  always  arrest  attention,  and 
its  cause  be  ascertained.  If  the  child  cease  to  grow,  and  lose  its  vivacity, 
the  vomiting  has  pathological  significance.  Frequent  vomiting,  without 
other  marked  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  with 
evident  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  symptom  of  gastric 
indigestion,  or  of  incipient  meningitis.  The  presence  of  mucus  in  the 
ejected  matter,  eructation  of  gas,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  headache, 
and  of  other  meningeal  symptoms,  apart  from  the  vomiting,  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  diagnosis  of  gastric  indigestion. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
symf)toms,  first,  of  habitual,  and  next,  of  acute  temporary  indigestion. 

The  nursing  infant,  if  the  milk  continually  disagree  with  it,  is  fret- 
ful. It  has  a  discontented  aspect ;  it  seldom  smiles,  and  is  not  amused 
by  playthinj^,  or  is  only  amused  for  a  short  time.  Its  features  are 
pallid,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  faulty  nutrition.  Its  body  and  limbs 
are  more  or  less  wasted,  or  are  soft  and  flabby.  Vomiting  is  frequently 
present,  and  sometimes  a  large  mass  or  masses  of  casein  are  ejected, 
which  have  evidently  lain  a  considerable  time  in  the  stomach.  The 
bowels  may  be  constipated  or  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  unhealthy. 
This  state  of  the  infant  continuing  prevents  the  necessary  rest  of  the 
mother,  and  may  affect  unfavorably  her  health,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  her  milk,  or  render  it  still  more  unwholesome. 

In  habitual  indigestion  of  young  children  fermentation  of  the  food 
occurs  to  a  great  extent,  instead  of  normal  digestion,  and  the  fermen- 
tation results  in  the  production  of  acids.  AVTiatever  irritates  the  gastro- 
intestinal surface,  causes  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  mucus,  since  it  is  alkaline,  prevents  to  a  great  extent 
the  digestive  action  of  the  pepsin,  which  requires  an  acid  medium,  so 
that  lactic,  butyric,  and  the  fatty  acids  result.  This  acid  fermentation 
beginning  in  the  stomach,  extends  to  the  intestines  as  the  food  is  carried 
downward.     Hence  the  acid  breath,  sour-smelling  ejecta,  fetid  stools, 
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flatulence  and  colicky  pains,  indicating  both  gastric  and  intestinal  dys- 
pepsia, 80  common  in  young  improperly  fed  infants. 

Habitual  indigestion  is,  as  miglit  be  expected,  more  common  and 
severe  in  artificially  fed  infants,  than  in  those  at  the  breast,  and  it 
is  more  likely  to  result  in  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  In  rural  localities 
where  children  are  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  have  good  consti- 
tutions, active  digestion,  and  fresh  food,  dyspepsia  is  comparatively  rare, 
but  in  large  cities,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  so  different,  it« 
occurrence  is  common.  Gross  carelessness  in  the  feeding,  and  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  mothers  of  the  dietetic  requirements  of  young  chil- 
dren, contribute  greatly  to  its  frequency. 

Attacks  of  acute  indigestion  not  infrequently  occur  from  careless  and 
improper  feeding,  in  children  who  are  habitually  dyspeptic,  as  well  as  in 
those  whose  digestive  function  is  usually  well  performed.  In  these  acute 
attacks  young  children,  especially  infants,  often  suffer  much  from  colicky 
pains,  gastralgia  or  enteralgia.  Their  countenance  indicates  suffering, 
tliey  utter  sharp  cries ;  their  thighs  are  flexed  over  the  abdomen,  and 
moved  from  side  to  side.  Warm  spirituous  lotions,  friction  or  gentle 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  gives  some  relief,  especially  if  it  be  attended 
by  the  expulsion  of  flatus.  Vomiting,  or  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
commonly  removes  the  offending  substance,  and  the  pain  subsides. 

Attacks  of  acute  indigestion  come  on  suddenly,  and  occasionally  are 
80  severe  thai  they  produce  dangerous  symptoms,  as  eclampsia.  Apart 
from  pain,  or  a  sensation  of  weight  or  fulness  in  the  abdomen,  symp- 
toms of  a  reflex  character  frequently  occur,  such  as  headache,  drowsine&j 
or  languor,  sudden  twitching  of  the  limbs  premonitory  of  convulsions, 
and  even  severe  or  repeated  convulsions.  One  of  the  most  severe 
attacks  of  eclampsia  which  I  have  seen,  occurred  in  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  induced  by  swallowing  the  pulp  of  oranges,  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  eating,  and  which  had  accumulated  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  The  expulsion  of  the  offending  substance  gave  immediate 
relief.  In  some  children  with  acute  indigestion,  the  pulse  is  notably 
accelerated,  the  face  flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  temperature  ele- 
vated two  or  three  degrees  above  normal. 

As  the  child  advances  in  years,  and  becomes  stronger,  its  digestive 
function  is  more  active,  a  greater  variety  of  food  can  be  assimilated,  and 
indigestion,  whether  temporary  or  habitual,  is  less  frequent  than  in  the 
first  years  of  life. 

Prognosis. — Indigestion  in  the  adult,  when  not  due  to  organic  dis- 
ease, involves  little  danger  to  life,  but  in  infancy  its  consequences  are 
often  serious.  Habitual  indigestion  in  the  infant,  whether  due  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  breast-milk,  or  to  artificial  feeding,  is  liable  to  cause 
inflammation  of  the  buccal,  oesophageal,  gastric,  or  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and,  in  some  patients,  of  two  or  more  of  these  divisions  of 
the  intestinal  tract.  Thus,  especially  in  the  warm  months,  the  acid 
products  of  indigestion  often  cause  a  dangerous  catarrhal  inflammation, 
accompanied  by  vomiting  and  frequent  stools.  Many  cases  of  atrophy 
in  infants,  characterized  by  arrested  growth  and  gradual  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength,  till,  perhaps,  the  features  have  a  sunken  and  senile  ap- 
pearance from  the  waste,  and  the  skin  lies  in  wrinkles,  originate  in 
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habitual  indigestion.  Henoch  points  out  the  frequency  of  gastro- 
malacia  in  infants  who  have  suffered  from  severe  indigestion  accompa- 
nied by  the  abundant  production  of  acids.  The  softening  of  the  stomach 
is  believed  to  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  cadaveric,  the  result  of  post- 
mortem digestion,  from  the  presence  of  pepsin  and  the  acids  of  fer- 
mentation. The  gastric  mucous  membrane  can  be  readily  scraped  away 
by  the  nail,  and  it  presents  a  gelatiniform  appearance.  Sometimes  even 
the  stomach  is  perforated,  and  the  adjacent  organs  are  acted  on  by  the 
corrosive  liquids. 

If  the  dyspepsia  have  not  continued  so  long  as  to  cause  inflammatory 
complications,  prompt  recovery  is  probable  by  the  use  of  suitable  food 
and  corrective  medicines.  If  such  complications  be  present,  recovery 
can  only  be  gradual. 

Diagnosis. — Habitual  indigestion  does  not  usually  continue  long 
without  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  The 
poor  nutrition  and  appetite,  the  unhealthy,  flatulent  stools,  containing 
mucus,  the  vomiting,  and  occasional  colicky  pains,  are  symptoms  which 
plainly  indicate  a  dyspeptic  origin.  Attacks  of  acute  indigestion  are 
also  easily  diagnosticated,  in  most  instances,  by  the  sudden  occurrence 
of  the  symptoms,  such  as  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  or  a  sensation  of 
fulness,  eructation  of  gas,  etc.,  and  the  speedy  subsidence  of  symptoms 
when  the  cause  is  removed.  But  sometimes,  especially  in  children  over 
the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  the  symptoms  may  so  closely  resemble 
those  of  other  acute  diseases,  that  a  careful  examination  is  required  in 
order  to  make  a  clear  and  correct  discrimination.  Thus  I  have  related 
above  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  the  febrile  movement  and  expira- 
tory moan  closely  resembled  those  of  pneumonia,  but  the  symptoms 
quickly  abated  on  the  expulsion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  orange- 
pulp.  An  attack  of  acute  indigestion,  attended  by  vomiting,  rapid 
pulse,  elevated  temperature,  with  perhaps  some  erythema,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  febrile  diseases  to  which  chil- 
dren are  so  liable.  If,  on  examination  of  the  fauces,  no  redness  of  the 
throat  be  observed,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  can  be  excluded.  By  a 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  the  symptoms  abate,  and  the  attack  ends, 
so  that  if  there  were  any  doubt  in  the  diagnosis  it  is  soon  dispelled. 

When  eclampsia  results  from  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion,  the 
physician  is  often  compelled  to  act  promptly  without  a  clear  diagnosis, 
but  the  result  of  treatment  soon  renders  the  nature  of  the  attack 
apparent. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  treatment  is  obviously  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause.  In  acute  indigestion,  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  offending  substance  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, if  the  symptoms  occur  soon  after  the  substance  is  taken,  an  emetic 
may  be  administered,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  syrup  or  powder,  is  a  safe 
and  usually  eflScient  remedy.  If  several  hours  have  elapsed  a  purgative 
should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  syrup 
of  rhubarb. 

If  the  symptoms  be  urgent,  especially  if  convulsions  be  threatened, 
we  should  not  wait  for  the  slow  action  of  a  purgative,  but  should  resort 
to  enemata  to  open  the  bowels.     Sometimes  the  pain  in  acute  indiges- 
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tion  is  such  as  to  require  the  use  of  opiates.  In  the  infant  there  is  often 
an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  is  best  treated  by 
alkaline  remedies,  as  lime-water  in  combination  with  the  opiate.  The 
following  mixture  will  be  found  useful  in  such  cases: 

B. — Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  or  liq.  opii  composit.  (Squibbt)         .     gtt.  xij. 

Magnes.  calcinut pr.  xij— xxiv. 

Sacch.  alb. 2j. 

Aq.  anisi 31M.— Misce, 

Dose,  the  bottle  being  first  shaken,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  to  a  child  a 
year  old,  until  relief.  If  there  be  much  pain,  it  is  well  to  add  a  litile  chloroform 
or  HoflTman's  anodyne  to  the  mixture. 

Or  the  following  mixture  : 

R. — Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  or  liq.  opii  composit.  .        .         .  gtt.  xij. 

Bismuth.  subcarDonat ziss. 

Syr.  simplic tss.— Misce, 

Aq.  cinnumomi ^j. 

Shake  bottle  thoroughly  and  give  one  teaspoonful. 

If  in  the  acute  indigestion  of  infants  diarrhoea  occur,  the  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  in  combination  with  chalk  mixture,  may  be  given, 
fifteen  drops  of  the  one  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  other,  or  the  above  mix- 
ture. Infants,  whose  diet  consists  largely  of  cow's  or  goat's  milic, 
digest  with  most  difficulty  the  casein,  which  often  passes  the  bowels  in 
an  imperfectly  digested  state,  or  it  collects  in  a  large  and  firm  mass  in 
the  stomach,  causing  gastralgia  and  rendering  the  child  fretful  till  it  is 
vomited.  I  have  elsewhere  recommended,  as  important  to  prevent  these 
attacks  of  acute  dyspepsia,  the  use  of  the  upper  third  of  the  milk,  which 
contains  less  than  the  average  casein,  and  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to 
the  milk,  which  retards  coagulation  till  it  begins  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  and  firm 
caseous  coagula  in  the  stomach.  The  addition  of  a  little  farinaceous 
food,  as  barley  water  to  the  nursing-bottle,  will  sometimes  produce  the 
same  effect  by  mechanically  separating  the  particles  of  milk.  Pep- 
tonized milk,  as  recommended  in  our  remarks  on  the  hygienic  treatment 
of  intestinal  catarrh,  will  also  be  found  useful  in  certain  cases. 

In  chronic  indigestion  the  means  of  relief  are  diiferent.  They  are 
twofold :  first,  as  regards  change  of  diet ;  secondly,  measures  to  improve 
the  digestive  function.  Spoon-fed  infants,  suffering  from  habitual  in- 
digestion, require  the  utmost  care  as  regards  the  character  of  their  food, 
its  preparation,  and  the  times  of  feeding.  Often  it  is  best,  if  practica- 
ble, to  procure  a  wet-nurse,  and  sometimes  removal  to  a  more  salubri- 
ous locality  is  followed  at  once  by  improvement  in  the  digestive  function. 
If  the  infant  be  already  wet-nursed,  the  milk  should  be  examined 
microscopically  and  otherwise,  and  inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  health  and  diet  of  the  wet-nurse.  Sometimes  a  change  of 
wet-nurse  is  advisable.  For  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on  this 
point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  relating  to  regimen. 

Children  with  chronic  indigestion  are  occasionally  much  benefited  by 
the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  They  should  be 
given  sparingly  with  their  food,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
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the  digestive  function  is  fully  restored.  M.  Donne  and  some  other 
French  writers  recommend  the  habitual  use  of  wine  for  infants  even  in 
a  state  of  health,  but  there  are  reasons,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  why 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  only  be  used  as  medicines,  and  not  in  a  state 
of  health. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  simple  or  uncomplicated  indigestion,  pepsin  or 
lactopeptin  of  the  shops  and  tonics  may  bo  employed.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  especially  in  infancy,  gastro-intestinal  inflammation 
has  supervened,  and  in  such  cases  those  remedies  should  be  employed 
which  exert  a  favorable,  or,  at  least,  not  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
inflamed  surface  over  which  they  pass. 

In  habitual  indigestion  remedies  are  obviously  required  which  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  the  digestive  ferments.  The  following  will  be 
found  a  useful  prescription  in  cases  of  indigestion  in  which  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  has  supervened: 


B. — Acidi  hydrochlorici  dilnt.  . 

.     pit.  xvj-xxxij 

Tiarto-peptini  or  pepsin!     . 

.        .     5i' 

Bismuth,  subnitrut.     . 

.        .        .     |ij. 

Syr.  simplio. 

.        .     |ss. 

Aquae  destillat.  . 

.     511J.— Misce. 

Shake  bottlei  and  give  one  teaspoonful  before  each  feeding. 

If  the  stools  continue  frothy  and  offensive  on  account  of  the  fermenta- 
tion, the  following  will  be  found  beneficial : 

R . — Creasoti  or  acidi  carbolici gtt.  ij  to  iv. 

Syr.  piraplic 5«s. 

AquflB  destillat 3  j^*** — Misce. 

Doae,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

In  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  the  vegetable  tonics 
are  often  useful,  as  quinine  in  half-grain  or  one-grain  doses,  and  the 
elixir  of  calisaya  bark.  Iron  may  also  be  given,  especially  the  milder 
preparations,  as  the  citrate  in  anaemic  cases. 

Among  the  useful  vegetable  stomachics  and  tonics  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  compound  tincture  of  gen- 
tian, infusion  of  columbo,  fluid  extract  of  columbo,  and  fluid  extract  of 
cinchona. 

If  chronic  indigestion  be  complicated  with  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, subacute  or  chronic,  for  this  is  the  form  which  is  usually  present, 
there  are  still  certain  tonics  which  may  be  advantageously  administered. 
Columbo  and  the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  are  often  useful  in  these 
cases,  and  of  the  chalybeates  wine  of  iron  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonium  or  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis  may  be  safely  administered.  In 
most  cases,  however,  change  in  the  diet  properly  made  will  be  found 
more  useful  than  tonic  and  corrective  medicines. 

Infants  affected  with  diarrhoea  from  indigestion  often  improve  under 
the  use  of  powders  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
pepsin  or  lactopeptin.  An  infiint  of  three  months  can  take  three  grains 
of  each  every  three  hours,  or  before  each  feeding. 

Dyspepsia  often  rapidly  disappears  by  hygienic  measures  without  the 
use  of  medicines,  as  by  removal  from  the  city  to  the  country,  outdoor 
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exercise,  or,  if  the  patient  be  an  infant,  by  being  carried  into  the  open  air 
daily.  In  infants,  also,  marked  improvement  is  often  observed  on  the 
approach  of  the  cool  and  bracing  weather  of  autumn  and  winter. 


CoDfirestion  of  the  Stoxnaoh. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  stomach  is  described  among  the  diseases  of 
this  organ  by  Billard ;  but  it  is  a  pathological  state  of  little  importance 
in  itself.  It  occurs  in  newborn  infant?*,  asphyxiated  at  birth  and  with 
difficulty  resuscitated.  In  these  cases  there  is  generally  intense  capil- 
lary  congestion  throughout  the  system.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  injected,  but  not  more  than  that  of  the  mouth  or  intestines. 
If  circulation  and  respiration  be  fully  established,  this  injection  of  tlie 
capillaries  subsides.  No  treatment  is  required,  except  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  circulatory  and  respiratory  functions.  In  cyanosis  and  atelec- 
tasis there  is  often  general  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic 
circulatory  system,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  heart  in  the  one  disease  and  through  the  lungs  in  the  other. 
There  is  in  these  cases  passive  congestion  of  the  stomach,  but  not  more 
than  of  other  organs. 

Gastritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  except  when  produced  by  the  direct 
contact  of  some  irritant,  is  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood,  independently 
of  disease  in  some  other  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Cases  have, 
however,  been  reported  in  which  it  was  not  known  that  any  irritating 
ingesta  had  been  taken,  and  in  which  a  careful  examination  revealed  a 
healthy  or  nearly  healthy  state  of  other  portions  of  the  digestive  tube. 
The  subjects  were,  for  tho  most  part,  young  infants.  The  following  is 
an  example  related  by  Billard : 

An  infant,  four  days  old,  remarkable  for  the  color  of  his  face  and 
firmness  of  flesh,  refused  the  breast,  and  vomited  yellow,  acid  matter. 
On  the  following  day  the  vomiting  had  increased,  the  legs  were  (edema- 
tous, face  pallid  and  pinched,  respiration  difficult,  skin  cold,  pulse  slow 
and  irregular,  and  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region  produced  cries  indic- 
ative of  pain. 

Third  day :  general  sinking ;  face  thin  and  expressive  of  great  pain; 
stools  natural. 

Fourth  and  fifth  days :  condition  the  same.  Death  occurred  on  the 
sixth  day ;  and  the  autopsy  was  made  on  the  day  following. 

With  the  exception  of  slight  pneumonitis,  no  disease  was  discovered 
in  any  part  of  the  system  beside  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  this  organ  was  intensely  vascular  near  the  cardiac  orifice  and  along 
tho  lesser  curvature.  This  part  was  also  tumefied,  and  could  be  easily 
raised  with  the  finger-nail.  The  remainder  of  the  gastric  surface  was 
hyperaemic,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

This  case  is  interesting  as  showing  what  may  happen,  though  rarely. 
A  nursing  infant  is  seized  with  gastritis  without  apparently  having  taken 
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any  irritating  ingesta,  and  without  other  disease  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  cases  like  the  above,  the  cause, 
if  ascertained,  would  be  found  in  the  ingesta ;  perhaps  drinks  too  hot, 
perhaps  elements  of  colostrum,  or  pathological  elements  in  the  milk, 
which  might  produce  gastritis  in  young  infants  in  whom  the  mucous 
membrane  is  delicate  and  sensitive. 

Grastritis  is  not  uncommon  in  infancy  in  connection  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines.  The  latter  inflammation  is  sometimes  apparently 
subordinate  to  the  former,  and,  if  such  patients  die,  the  fatal  result  is 
due  mainly  to  the  gastric  disease.  The  reverse  is,  however,  the  rule. 
The  gastritis  is  ordinarily  subordinate  to  the  intestinal  catarrh. 

Cause. — Grastritis,  as  I  have  observed  it  in  infants,  has  been  in  most 
cases  due  in  great  part  to  the  continued  use  of  improper  food,  of  food 
not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  which  was,  therefore,  with  dif- 
ficulty digested.  Milk,  acid  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  farinaceous 
substances,  stale  or  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  not  properly  prepared, 
drinks  too  hot  or  too  cold,  may  be  s{)ecified  among  the  causes.  There- 
fore, this  disease  is  most  common  in  bottle-fed  infants,  and  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  those  who  receive  abundant  and  wholesome  breast-milk. 
Anti-hygienic  agencies,  apart  from  the  diet,  no  doubt  exert  some  influ- 
ence in  the  production  of  gastritis,  as  they  do  of  stomatitis.  Unclean- 
linass,  and  residence  in  damp  and  dark  apartments,  or  in  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  noxious  gases,  produce  a  condition  of  system  which  strongly 
predisposos  to  these  inflammations,  if,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  enumer- 
ated among  the  direct  causes. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
medicinal  substances  given  to  children  occasionally  cause  gastritis. 
They  have  observed  this  effect  from  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  kermes 
mineral,  and  croton  oil.  Gastritis  occurring  in  this  way  may  or  may 
not  be  associated  with  inflammation  in  contiguous  portions  of  the  diges- 
tive tube.  Elsewhere  I  have  related  a  case  in  which  gastro-enteritis 
occurred  in  a  child  nine  years  old,  after  having  taken  a  considerable 
quantity  of  kerosene  oil  for  spasmodic  croup;  and  Dr.  Northrup,  curator 
of  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum,  has  seen  the  lesions  of  gastritis  in 
infants  that  took  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  the  la^t  days  of  life. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  thought  by  some  to  accompany 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  during  the  eruptive  period,  but  this  opinion  is 
probably  incorrect.  If  it  occur,  it  corresponds  with  the  stomatitis  and 
dermatitis  of  those  diseases,  and  disappears  as  they  subside.  It  is  mild, 
and  accompanied  by  few  symptoms.  1  have,  as  stated  in  the  remarks 
on  scarlet  fever,  examined  in  certain  instances  the  stomachs  of  those 
who  have  died  during  the  eruptive  period  of  these  diseases,  and  found 
them  free  from  any  appreciable  inflammatory  lesion. 

Age. — From  the  records  of  about  seventy  cases  of  inflammatory  dis- 
ease of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  which  I  have  preserved,  it 
appears  that  gastritis  is  rare  over  the  age  of  six  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  who 
are  deprived  of  breast-milk.  I  have  met  it  chiefly  in  foundlings  fed 
with  the  bottle,  and  having  at  the  same  time  entero-colitis  and  often 
also  stomatitis  and  oesophagitis.    In  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  con- 
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tinuous  or  almost  continuous  injection  and  thickening  of  the  muccmg 
membrane,  from  the  lips  to  near  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and 
even  beyond  this  orifice  in  the  intestines.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  gastritis  as  it  frequently  occurs  in  foundling  institutions : 

Case. — R.  W.,  female,  two  weeks  old,  was  admitted  into  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  August  24, 1865,  auajmic  and  somewhat  emaciated.  8he 
was  in  part  wet-nursed,  and  in  part  bottle-fed.  The  emaciation  increased, 
and  nearly  the  entire  buccal  cavity  became  covered  with  the  confervoid 
growth  of  thrush.  On  September  4th,  diarrhoea  commenced.  Borax  was 
used  for  the  mouth,  and  alkalies  and  astringents  to  check  the  diarrhcea, 
but  without  material  improvement. 

The  following  was  the  record  for  September  7th :  "  Cries  alraoet  con- 
stantly, with  feeble  or  whining  voice ;  still  has  thrush ;  nurses  and  does 
not  vomit ;  stools  five  or  six  daily,  and  green  ;  pulse  136,  feeble."  Death 
occurred  September  8th. 

Autopsy  September  dth, — Mouth  and  fauces  not  examined  ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  oesophagus  vascular  in  its  whole  extent,  with  slight  thickening, 
but  without  ulceration ;  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  injected  like  that 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  somewhat  thickened,  except  in  its  pyloric  extrem- 
ity, where  the  appearance  was  natural,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  color  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  inflamed  gastric  membrane  was  deep  red ;  no  thrush  was 
noticed,  except  on  the  buccal  surface  during  life ;  along  the  great  curvature 
of  the  stomach  were  white  flakes,  resembling  those  of  thrush,  but  which 
were  found  by  the  microscope  to  consist  mainly  of  oil-globules  and  epithe- 
lial cells,  without  the  cryptogamic  formation  ;  mucous  membrane  of  small 
intestines  healthy  in  their  whole  extent,  except  slightly  increased  vascu- 
larity in  a  few  places  in  the  ileum ;  mucous  membrane  of  colon  much 
injected  throughout,  except  near  the  ileo-caec:il  valve,  where  the  vascu- 
larity was  slight ;  in  the  transverse  and  descending  colon  the  redness  was 
pretty  uniform;  and  the  membrane  was  thickened,  but  not  ulcerated; 
solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  moderately  elevated. 

The  observations  of  Valleix  show  how  frequently  gastritis  is  associated 
with  severe  attacks  of  thrush.  In  twenty-three  of  his  cases  of  the  latter 
disease,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  stomach  was  noted  after  death, 
this  organ  presented  inflammatory  lesions  in  seventeen,  and  in  three 
others  appearances  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — A  difficulty  exists  in  isolating .  and  defining  the  symp- 
toms of  gastritis,  from  the  fact  that  it  commonly  coexists  with  other  in- 
flammations of  the  digestive  tube.  Though  we  may  never  be  able  to 
diagnosticate  this  catarrh  as  certainly  as  we  can  croup  or  pneumonitis, 
still,  there  are  symptoms  which  arise  directly  from  the  gastritis,  and 
with  care  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  symptom? 
which  are  due  to  other  pathological  states. 

If  gastritis  bo  acute,  pain  is  present.  In  the  above  case  from  Bilkrd. 
as  well  as  in  a  case  observed  by  myself  and  related  under  the  head  of 
gelatinous  softening,  there  were  frequent  cries,  and  the  countenance  in- 
dicated much  8uff(ering,  until  the  stage  of  collapse.  If  there  be  less 
intensity  of  inflammation,  and  the  disease  be  more  protracted,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case,  the  pain  is  not  so  severe,  and  it  may  be  so  slight  as  not 
to  attract  attention.  Sometimes  there  is  tenderness,  bo  that  pressnre 
upon  the  epigastric  region  is  badly  tolerated.     Vomiting  is  regarded  as 
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one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms.  The  infant  after  nursing  seems  in 
distress  till  the  milk  is  returned,  but  it  nurses  with  avidity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thirst,  if  it  be  not  too  exhausted  or  feeble.  The  dejections 
may  be  quite  regular  throughout  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  from  Billard. 
There  is  ordinarily,  however,  diarrhoea  from  the  presence  of  entero- 
colitis. The  pulse  is  sometimes  accelerated,  and  sometimes  nearly 
natural.  The  emaciation  in  gastritis  is  rapid,  since  not  only  the  milk 
is  in  great  measure  vomited,  but  the  digestive  function,  so  far  as  the 
stomach  is  concerned,  is  seriously  impaired.  The  features  become 
wrinkled  and  senile,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  limbs  attenuated,  and  the 
cranial  bones  uneven.     Death  occurs  from  exhaustion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Simple  gastritis  may  affect  the  entire 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  or  be  limited  to  a  certain  part.  The  part 
which  is  most  likely  to  escape  is  that  toward  the  pyloric  orifice.  This 
portion  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  found  in  nearly  or  quite  the  normal 
state,  while  the  cardiac  hall  ^^  u^vo-thirds  is  inflamed.  The  vascularity 
of  the  diseased  surface  is  not  uniform.  In  one  place  there  is  simple 
arborescence ;  in  another  intense  continuous  redness,  and  between  these 
two  extremes  are  diflferent  grades  of  vascularity.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  somewhat  thickened,  softened,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  in- 
creased. Extravasation  of  blood  is  not  infrequent  under  the  mucous 
membrane,  usually  in  points,  and  mucus  may  be  mixed  with  more  or 
less  blood.  Small  shreds  or  portions  of  coagulated  milk  are  often  found 
with  the  mucus  attached  to  the  gastric  surface.  I  have  observed,  though 
rarely,  small  superficial  ulcers  at  the  point  where  the  inflammation  had 
been  most  intense. 

Diagnosis, — In  protracted  cases,  when  entero-colitis  is  present,  it  is 
diflBcult  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  Our  opinion  must  then  be  little 
more  than  a  plausible  conjecture.  In  the  acute  attacks  we  can  diagnos- 
ticate the  gastritis  with  more  certainty.  If  a  young  infant  aiTected 
with  sprue  be  seized  with  pain,  and  it  vomit  often ;  if  emaciation  be 
rapid,  and  there  be  no  diarrhoea,  or  diarrhoea  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  prostration ;  if  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  dotted  with  the 
points  of  thrush,  present  a  dry  appearance  and  the  deep  red  color  of 
severe  stomatitis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  presence  of  gastritis. 
The  diagnosis  is  rendered  more  certain  by  signs  of  tenderness  when 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  epigastric  region. 

Prognosis. — Like  other  inflammations,  gastritis  is  probably  sometimes 
so  mild  that  it  does  not  materially  increase  the  suffering  or  danger  of  the 
child.  This  mild  form  of  the  disease  under  favorable  circumstances  soon 
subsides.  In  other  cases,  by  the  continuance  or  increase  of  the  cause, 
the  inflammatory  process  becomes  more  severe  and  extensive,  resulting 
even  in  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  cases  are  aspe- 
cially  severe  and  likely  to  end  fatally,  which  are  protracted  and  accom- 
panied by  severe  thrush,  with  a  desiccated  appearance  of  the  buccal 
surface,  or  with  entero-colitis.  Pain,  vomiting,  and  rapid  emaciation 
in  such  children  indicate  the  speedy  approach  of  death.  Improvement 
in  the  stomatitis  or  entero-colitis  is  a  favorable  indication,  but  these 
inflammations  may  improve  without  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
gastritis. 
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Treatment. — All  food  or  drinks,  except  those  of  a  bland  and  nnirri- 
tating  nature,  should  be  forbidden.  If  practicable,  the  young  in&nt 
should  take  no  nutriment  except  the  mother's  milk  or  that  of  a  wet- 
nurse.  Since  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  inflammation  of  the  mucooa 
coat  of  the  digestive  tube,  lime-water  may  be  advantageously  given  in 
combination  with  breast-milk.  Opium  is  required  to  relieve  the  pain 
and  quiet  the  action  of  the  stomach.  The  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  in  doses  of  four  or  five  drops  to  a  child  a  month  old,  or  tbe 
syrup  of  poppy,  tincture  of  opium,  or  liquor  opii  compositus,  in  propor- 
tionate doses,  may  be  administered.  It  there  be  thirst,  a  little  gum- 
water  should  be  given  frequently.  If  there  be  much  emaciation  and  the 
vital  powers  are  failing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  stim- 
ulants. Stimulating  enemata  are  preferable  to  stimulants  given  by  the 
mouth.  Much  benefit  may  be  anticipated  from  local  measures.  Irri- 
tation should  be  produced  upon  the  epigastrium  by  mustard  or  other 
means,  followed  by  fomentations.  It  is  rarely,  perhaps  never,  proper 
to  use  leeches,  if  the  patient  be  a  young  infant.  Death  occurs  from 
exhaustion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  vital  powers  should 
not  be  reduced.  If  the  child  be  weaned,  the  diet  at  first  should  be 
restricted  to  arrowroot,  rice-water,  barley-water,  or  similar  bland  sub- 
stances. In  advanced  stages  of  gastritis,  animal  broths  and  jellies  may 
be  required. 


Follicular  Gastritis— Diphtlieritio  Gastritia. 

The  pathological  character  of  follicular  gastritis  is  similar  to  that  of 
follicular  stomatitis.  It  is  an  inflammation  affecting  the  gastric  follicles 
and  ending  in  their  ulceration.  It  is  not  a  frequent  disease ;  it  occure 
in  young  infants.  Billard  observed  fifteen  cases.  The  symptoms  in 
these  patients  were  similar  to  those  in  simple  gastritis  of  a  severe  form. 
The  emaciation  and  prostration  were  rapid,  and  death  occurred  early. 
We  can  only  diagnosticate  the  gastritis  without  determining  its  follicular 
character.  How  many  recover  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the 
disease  is  likely  to  be  fatal  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, not  only  of  the  follicles  but  of  the  intervening  mucous  membrane. 
The  treatment  is  that  of  gastritis. 

Diphtheritic  gastritis  is  infrequent.  It  occasionally  occurs  during 
epidemics  of  diphtheria.  Allusion  is  elsewhere  made  to  a  case  treated 
in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in  December,  1859. 
The  patient,  eighteen  months  old,  previously  had  had  protracted  entero- 
colitis, and  died  exhausted  after  a  brief  attack  of  diphtheria.  There 
were  lesions  referable  to  the  entero-colitis,  and  the  body  was  much 
emaciated.  The  diphtheritic  exudation  was  found  covering  the  fauces, 
epiglottis,  glottis  to  the  rima  glottidis,  the  entire  oesophagus,  and 
almost  the  entire  stomach.     The  mucous  surface  underneath  was  in- 

fiected ;  that  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  especially  was  very  vasca- 
ar,  softened,  and  thickened,  and  the  submucous  connective  tissue  wis 
infiltrated. 

The  pseudo-membrane,  taken  from  the  epiglottis  and  examined  under 
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the  microscope,  presented  an  amorphous  appearance;  no  cells  were 
noticed  in  it,  and  fibrillation  was  not  distinct ;  that  from  the  stomach 
was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cells,  the  plastic  corpuscles  of 
some  writers,  the  pyoid  of  others.  The  digestive  process,  so  far  as  the 
stomach  was  concerned,  had  evidently  been  almost  if  not  entirely  sus- 
pended, and  hence  in  part  the  sudden  prostration.  Diphtheritic  gas- 
tritis probably  does  not  occur  without  general  infection  of  the  system 
witli  the  diphtheritic  virus.  The  proper  treatment  is  the  use  of  lime- 
water  or  one  of  the  solvents  of  pseudo-membranes  which  do  not  irritate 
the  mucous  membrane,  while  the  constitutional  treatment  proper  for 
diphtheria  is  employed. 


Post-mortem  Digestion— Softeninsr- 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was 
directed  to  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  is  some- 
times observed  at  post-mortem  examinations.  John  Hunter  first  ascer- 
tained that  the  gastric  juice  begins  to  have  a  solvent  effect  on  the  tis- 
sues of  the  stomach  soon  after  death.  Though  Hunter  erred,  when  he 
stated  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  more  or  less  digested  in  all 
or  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  certain  that  post-mortem  digestion  does  take 
place  in  many  cadavers,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  after  death  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  occasion- 
ally the  stomach  is  perforated  or  is  even  severed  from  its  connection 
with  the  oesophagus.  I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  post-mortem 
digestion  in  infants. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  supposed  pathological  softening  of  the  stomach 
reported  by  the  older  observers,  seem  to  have  been  such  as  I  have 
described,  namely,  cadaveric.  Yet  there  are  two  other  kinds  of  soften- 
ing occurring  in  children,  which  are  strictly  pathological,  the  one 
designated  white,  the  other,  by  Cruveilhier,  gelatinous. 

White  softening  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  results 
from  deficient  alimentation.  It  has  been  observed  only  in  anaemic  and 
ill-nourished  children.  The  mucous  membrane  in  such  patients  loses  its 
firmness,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue.  This  soft- 
ening has  no  connection  with  any  inflammatory  process.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  patient.  I  believe  that,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  infants  whose  systems  have  been  reduced  and  blood  impover- 
ished for  a  considerable  time,  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
will  be  found  after  death  less  firm  and  resisting  than  in  those  who  have 
been  habitually  robust. 

A  vague  opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  physicians  as  to  the 
nature  and  even  appearance  of  the  so-called  gelatinous  softening  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  following  observations  will  be  cited  in  order  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  it. 

Billard  has  recorded  two  cases  with  his  usual  minuteness,  and  adds : 
"  What  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  facts  and  considera- 
tions? None  other  than  that  the  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach 
consists  in  a  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  viscus, 
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caused  by  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia ;  that  this  disorganization  is 
characterized  by  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  walls  of  this  organ; 
the  intumescence  and  gelatinous  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  a  part  usually  circumscribed,  situated  more  frequently  in  the  greater 
curvature,  and  about  which  the  membrane  exhibits  more  or  less  evident 
traces  of  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia.  .  .  .  The  softening  now 
under  consideration  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  kind  of  soften- 
ing "  (white)  "which  does  not  usually  succeed  an  acute  phlegmasia." 

Billard  believes  that,  while  gelatinous  softening  reeults  from  inflam 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  its  proximate  cause  is  an  afflux  of 
serum  to  the  part  in  which  the  disorganization  occurs.  In  one  of  the 
two  cases  which  he  reports,  he  thinks  that  the  inflammation  was  acute, 
but  in  the  other  chronic,  and,  therefore,  presenting  less  vascularity. 

West,  in  speaking  of  gelatinous  softening,  says:  "Softening of  the 
stomach  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  consistence  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  state  of  complete  diffluence  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  organ.  .  .  .  When  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  the  ex- 
terior of  the  stomach  presents  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  but  on 
laying  it  open  a  colorless  or  slightly  brownish  tenacious  mucus,  Uke  the 
mucilage  of  quince-seed,  is  found  closely  adhering  to  -its  interior,  over  a 
more  or  less  considerable  space  at  the  great  end  of  this  organ." 

Cruveilheir  says:  "This  softening  often  proceeds  from  the  interior 
toward  the  exterior.  There  is  at  the  beginning  simple  separation  rf 
the  fibres  by  a  gelatinous  mucus,  and  in  consequence  the  parietes  are 
thickened  and  semi-transparent.  ...  If  the  transformation  be 
complete,  the  disorganized  portions  are  removed  layer  after  layer,  those 
which  remain  becoming  gradually  thinner.  The  peritoneum  alone  re- 
sists for  some  time,  but  at  length  it  is  attacked,  worn,  and  gives  way, 
and  perforation  of  the  stomach  results.  The  parts  thus  transformed  are 
colorless,  transparent,  apparently  inorganic,  completely  deprived  of  ves- 
sels, and  exhaling  an  odor  resembling  that  of  milk." 

Bouchut  remarks:  "  Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach in  children  at  the  breast  is  not  a  special  disease  which  it  is  nec^sary 
to  describe  by  itself.  This  alteration  is  always  connected  with  other 
diseases,  and  especially  with  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  fact  has  been  too  long  neglected.  It  is  the  consequence 
of  the  acidity  of  the  liquids  contained  in  the  digestive  tube  of  young 
children,  liquids  which  are  very  acid  in  the  disease  we  have  above  re- 
ferred to." 

Dr.  Carswell  states  that  there  is  a  pathological  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  that  when  it  occurs  the  symp- 
toms may  be  those  of  gastritis  or  enteritis. 

Rokitansky  says  of  this  form  of  softening:  "  If  we  consider,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  remarks,  the  uniform  localization  of  the  disease,  that 
in  none  of  its  stages  it  presents,  either  at  the  point  of  the  softening  or 
in  its  vicinity,  hyperaemic  injection  or  reddening,  and  that  we  are  still 
less  able  to  demonstrate  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  or  in  the 
tissue  of  its  coats  the  products  of  inflammation,  we  are  constrained  to 
infer  the  non-inflammatory  nature  of  the  affection." 

Without  extending  these  extracts,  it  is  seen  that  eminent  authoritieB 
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not  only  disagree  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  gelatinous  softening  of  the 
stomach,  but  that  they  also  differ  in  their  description  of  its  appearance. 
This  diversity  of  opinion  is  most  likely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  kinds  of  softening  have  been  confounded.  Rokitansky  and  Bouchut 
probably  refer  to  cases  of  white  softening,  which  occurs  in  atonic  states 
of  the  tissues  in  feeble  infants,  and,  therefore,  have  concluded  that 
softening  of  the  stomach  is  not  inflammatory.  I  believe,  from  my  ob- 
servations, that  the  opinion  of  Billard  is  correct,  and  that  true  gelati- 
nous softening  is  the  result  of  gastric  inflammation,  sometimes  chronic, 
sometimes  acute.  But  I  have  seen  appearances  which  led  me  to  think 
that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  softening  continue  to  operate  afl^r 
death,  so  that  its  amount  is  less  at  the  time  of  death  than  a  few  hours 
subsequently. 

The  following  case,  which  was  watched  by  myself  with  great  interest, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  example  of  inflammatory  softening: 

Case. — G.  S.,  male,  robust,  was  born  July  10,  1865.  The  mother  not 
being  able  to  suckle  the  infant,  and  the  danger  of  artificial  feeding  in  the 
warm  months  being  well  understo^nl,  a  wet-nurse  was  procured.  About 
the  14th  of  July,  this  wet-nurse  having  insufficient  milk,  another  was  pro- 
cured temporarily,  who  suckled  the  infant  till  July  20th,  when  a  third 
wet-nurse  was  engaged,  whose  child,  healthy  and  thriving,  was  six  weeks 
old.  Previously  to  this  time  the  infant  appeared  well.  It  had  uniformly 
nursed  vigorously  and  seemed  satisfied. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  thrush,  apparently  mild,  was  observed  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  powder,  supposed  to  be  borax,  and  labelled  such,  was  ob- 
tained at  a  drug-store,  to  be  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  This  powder 
was  afterward  ascertained  to  be  alum.  Five  grains  were  dissolved  in 
as  many  teaspooufuls  of  water,  and  the  mouth  of  the  child  was  swabbed 
occasionally  with  it.  A  piece  of  linen,  folded  so  as  to  resemble  the  tip 
of  a  nursinf^-bottle,  was  occasionally  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  the  in- 
fant was  allowed  to  suck  it.  The  use  of  the  alum  was  commenced  about 
6  p.  M.  In  the  first  part  of  the  evening  the  infant  slept  considerably,  and 
of  course  did  n')t  nurse  oft«n,  but  about  8  p.  M.  it  began  to  be  very  fret- 
ful, and  it  then  nursed  more  frequently.  It  vomited  once  between  8  and 
10  o'clock  p.  M.  In  order  to  quiet  the  infant,  the  tip  soaked  in  the  solu- 
tion was  often  applied  to  the  mouth,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion in  its  crying.  Through  the  night  it  vomited  again  once  or  twice, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  night  had  one  free  liquid  stool,  which  was 
passed  with  much  tenesmus.  The  countenance  of  the  infant  was  indica- 
tive of  suffsriug,  and  its  thighs  were  repeatedly  flexed  over  the  abdomen, 
as  if  that  were  the  seat  of  its  distress.  Paregoric  in  two-drop  doses  was 
several  times  given  through  the  night,  and  flannel  soaked  with  hot  whiskey 
was  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

July  2^kl.  In  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  child's  sickness,  another 
wet-nurse  was  obtained  early  in  the  morning,  and  one-sixth  of  a  drop  of 
liq.  opii  compos,  was  given  every  hour,  with  the  effect  of  inducing:  a  little 
sleep.  The  tongue  was  very  red,  desiccated,  and  studded  with  more 
numerous  points  of  thrush  than  on  the  previous  day.  It  now  refused  to 
nurse,  apparently  from  soreness  of  the  tongue.  At  each  attempt  of  the 
nurse  to  induce  it  to  take  the  nipple,  it  rubbed  the  mouth  across  the 
breast,  crvinoc  either  from  pain  or  disappointment.  The  alum  was  not 
used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  of  the  22d,  but  late  in  the  morning  of 
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the  23d  it  waa  resumed,  the  mistake  of  the  druggist  not  being  discovewd 
till  midday,  when  it  was  estimated  that  about  five  grains  had  been  used. 
Occasionally  a  little  of  the  solution  was  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon 
so  as  to  be  swallowed,  in  the  belief  that  the  thrush  affected  the  oesopha- 
gus. The  infant  continued  to  suffer  much  during  the  day,  sleeping  at 
times  a  few  minutes.  Its  strength  was  evidently  fiiiling ;  respiration  reg- 
ular ;  pulse  about  140 ;  its  alvine  discharges  yellow,  of  natural  consistence 
and  frequency. 

Evening,  23d.  Surface  hot;  it  is  very  restless;  pulse  150  to  160; 
tongue  dry,  intensely  red,  aud  dotted  with  points  of  thrush.  Is  treated 
with  opiates,  a  little  lime-water,  and  fomentations. 

24th.  In  the  first  part  of  the  day  nursed  pretty  well ;  in  the  latter  part, 
could  be  induced  to  draw  the  breast  only  once  or  twice.  The  symptoms 
to-day  were  the  same  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  greater  emacia- 
tion and  prostration  ;  cranial  bones  uneven,  and  features  pinched. 

2")th.  Pulse  140  to  148;  strength  rapidly  failing,  but  it  cries  at  times 
loudly.  The  milk  of  the  nurse,  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  sjxwn,  is 
often  held  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  swallowed,  and  deglutition 
seems  difficult.  Respiration  in  the  first  part  of  the  day  and  previously, 
natural ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  accelerated  ;  dejections  natural ;  no 
vomiting ;  appearance  of  tongue  more  natural  than  yesterday. 

26th.  Died  to-day  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  1 2^  p.  m.  .  The  hands  were 
cold  several  hours  before  death,  and  the  milk  given  it  was  regurgitated. 

Autopsy  twenty-two  hours  after  death, — Much  emaciation ;  no  rigor  mor- 
tis ;  cranial  bones  uneven ;  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  injected  to  the 
extent  of  about  half  an  inch  ;  from  this  point  to  the  stomach  merohrane 
healthy ;  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cardiac  two-thirds  of  the  stomach 
disintegrated,  almost  diffluent,  and  in  places  detached  from  the  subjacent 
tissues ;  mucous  coat  of  the  pyloric  third  of  the  organ  nearly  healthy ; 
along  the  edge  of  the  softened  portion  the  mucous  membrane  was  vascular 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines ;  the  muscular  and  serous  coats  of  the  stomach 
underneath  the  softened  portion  were  easily  torn  ;  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine  presented  in  places  that  degree  of  vascularity  known 
as  arborescence ;  there  was  no  destruction  or  softening  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane; the  colon  was  healthy;  the  stomach  was  nearly  empty;  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  and  large  intestines  were  natural  in  color  and  consist- 
ence ;  the  other  viscera  were  healthv  ;  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  about 
one  ounce  of  transparent  serum,  and  a  less  quantity  in  the  right  cavity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  softening  in  the  above  case  was  patho- 
logical. The  weather  at  the  time  was  warm,  but  the  infant  was  placed 
on  ice,  and  a  pan  containing  ice  was  kept  upon  the  abdomen.  This 
infant  died  evidently  of  gastritis,  the  accompanying  inflammation  being 
subordinate,  and  in  fact  insignificant.  At  first  it  was  a  question  with 
me  whether  the  alum  might  not  have  caused  the  gastritis,  so  that  the 
case  should  be  properly  placed  in  the  category  of  deaths  from  swallow- 
ing corrosive  substances.  In  order  to  determine  this  point,  I  adminis- 
tered alum  daily  to  two  kittens,  commencing  when  they  were  seven  days 
old.  The  quantity  given  to  each  was  ten  grains  daily  in  two  doses  for 
three  consecutive  days,  and  on  the  two  following  days  five  grains.  The 
only  uniform  result  noticed  was  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  which  washed 
some  of  the  alum  from  their  mouths,  and  occasionally  slight  vomiting. 
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There  was  not  even  any  apparent  inflammation  of  the  buccal  membrane 
from  the  alum. 

Post-mortem  appearances  as  in  the  above  case,  and  similar  ones 
recorded  by  Valleix  and  others,  in  which  gelatinous  softening  coexisted 
with  evident  lesions  of  gastritis,  render  it  highly  probable,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  demonstrate,  that  the  softening  is  a  result  of  the  inflamma- 
tion at  the  point  where  it  occurs. 

In  Valleix's  twenty-four  cases  of  what  he  terms  fatal  muguet,  soften- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon lesions,  and  i^t  the  same  time,  which  is  the  point  of  interest,  there 
were  signs  which  showed  conclusively  the  presence  of  gastric  inflamma- 
tion. The  common  coexistence  of  the  lesions  of  gastric  inflammation, 
such  as  redness  and  thickening,  with  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach, 
is  certainly  most  reasonably  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  one 
results  from  the  other. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  nor  reject  the  theory  of  Billard,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  softening  is  the  afliux  of  serum,  nor  that  of 
Bouchut,  that  it  is  an  excess  of  acid. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  Baron  was  able  to  diagnosticate  gelatinous 
8oft;ening.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  severe  forms  of  gastritis. 
The  vomiting,  great  pain,  restlessness,  sudden  and  progressive  emacia- 
tion, and,  finally,  collapse  preceding  the  fatal  result,  without  suflScient 
diarrhoea  to  cause  the  rapid  sinking,  are  the  symptoms  on  which  the 
diagnosis  is  based.     The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  gastritis. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

DIARRHOEA. 

Diarrhoea  is  frequent  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy.  French 
writers  describe  several  varieties,  according  to  the  character  of  the  evacua- 
tions, as  acescent,  mucous,  and  serous.  M.  Rostan  even  describes  four- 
teen distinct  kinds.  But  the  tendency  of  medical  science  in  modem 
times  is  to  simplify  the  nomenclature  of  diseases — to  describe  under  a 
singlo  name  those  affections  which  are  essentially  the  same  though  dif- 
fering somewhat  in  their  features.  Now,  all  the  forms  of  diarrhoea  in 
the  infant  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  not  more  than 
three  or  four.  In  this  way  repetition  and  prolixity  are  avoided,  as  well 
as  an  unnecessary  refinement. 

Noninflammatory  Diarrhcaa. 

The  most  common  form  of  diarrhoea  is  that  enunciated  in  our  head- 
ing, which  writers  sometimes  designate  by  the  term  simple  or  spasmodic 
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But  often  a  diarrhoea  which  is  non  inflammatory  at  first,  becomes  a 
catarrh.  Thus  the  simple  diarrhoea  of  infancy  may  become  an  entero- 
colitis from  the  continued  use  of  improper  diet. 

Causes. — These  are  various.  Conditions  or  agencies  which  have  no 
appreciable  effect  in  the  adult  often  increase  the  number  of  evacuatiops 
in  young  children.  Food  which  imperfectly  digests,  and  some  of  which 
perhaps  ferments,  stimulates  the  intestinal  follicles  to  excessive  secre- 
tion, and  increases  the  peristaltic  movements  by  its  irritating  action, 
thus  causing  diarrhoea.  Too  frequent  and  abundant  feeding  is  another 
cause,  especially  in  young  infants,  some  of  whom  may  vomit  the  surplus 
food  and  remain  well,  but  others  do  not.  Food  which  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated becomes  an  irritant  in  consequence  of  fermentative  change,  and 
produces  frequent  and  unhealthy  evacuations.  The  late  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  directed  attention  to  this  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  his 
Letters  to  a  Young  Physician, 

The  mother's  milk  or  the  milk  of  the  wet-nurse  may  disagree,  either 
from  some  temporary  derangement  of  her  system,  or  continued  ill- 
health,  or  from  causes  which  are  not  understood.  Non-inflammatory 
diarrhoea  in  the  nursling  is  the  immediate  result,  with  perhaps  subse- 
quent inflammation.  The  milk  in  those  cases  frequently  contains  the 
elements  of  colostrum. 

Fright  or  strong  mental  impressions  will  also  in  some  children  increase 
the  number  of  evacuations.  This  cause  being  transient,  the  diarrhoea 
soon  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  Children  who  are  insufficiently 
clothed  in  the  winter  season,  who  are  taken  from  a  heated  room  into  a 
cool  one  without  sufficient  protection,  or  who  lie  uncovered  at  night, 
are  very  subject  to  diarrhoeal  attacks  from  the  impression  of  cold  on  the 
system. 

The  cause  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  exist  in  the  child  itsdt 
In  some  children  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  attended  by  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  which  ceases  when  the  gum  is  pierced.  Worms  in 
the  intestines  may  also  operate  as  a  cause.  Diarrhoea  is  occasionally 
salutary  within  certain  limits,  and  of  course  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to 
call  it  a  disease  when  it  is  a  means  of  relief.  If  occurring  from  exces- 
sive or  irritating  ingesta,  it  is  obviously  conservative. 

Symptoms. — Non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  come  on  suddenly;  at 

other  times  there  are  precursory  symptoms  continuing  for  some  days. 

•  Whether  or  not  there  be  antecedent  symptoms  depen(ls  chiefly  on  the 

cause.     If  this  be  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  use  of  improper  aliment,  it 

commonly  occurs  immediately. 

Among  the  prodromic  symptoms  sometimes  present  are  resdessness, 
disturbed  sleep,  transient  abdominal  pains,  nausea,  or  vomiting,  and 
other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  The  stools  in  simple  diarrhoea  differ 
much  in  color  and  consistence  in  different  cases,  and  perhaps  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  same  case.  In  infants  they  are  apt  to  be  green. 
This  color,  which  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  inexperienced,  and 
especially  to  the  parents,  is  often  pro<luced  by  trivial  causes.  Slight 
indigestion  will  produce  it,  and  so  will  excess  of  food,  even  when  bland 
and  unirritating.     The  stools  in  infantile  diarrhoea  often  contain  parti- 
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cles  of  coagulated  casein,  but  in  children  advanced  beyond  the  period 
of  first  dentition  they  do  not  differ  materially  in  appearance  from  the 
evacuations  of  the  adult.  They  are  usually  passed  easily,  but  if  they 
be  acid  or  in  any  way  irritating,  there  may  be  more  or  less  tenesmus, 
especially  in  infants.  Sometimes  before  the  evacuations,  there  is  a 
sensation  of  fulness  in  the  abdomen.  In  that  form  of  diarrhoea  which 
has  been  designated  acescent,  not  only  are  the  stools  acid,  but  matters 
vomited  have  an  acid  odor,  and  give  an  acid  reaction. 

During  the  quiet  hours  of  sleep,  when  no  food  and  drinks  are  taken, 
the  diarrhoea  diminishes.  If  the  complaint  be  slight,  there  is  little 
thirst ;  but  if  the  stools  be  frequent  and  thin,  especially  if  they  approach 
the  watery  character,  the  patient  is  thirsty.  The  appetite  varies,  the 
tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur,  and  there  is  often  more  or 
less  meteorism,  but  no  abdominal  tenderness. 

The  features  in  this  disease  are  pallid.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  evacua- 
tions continue,  there  is  evident  loss  of  weight  and  flesh.  The  rotundity 
of  the  limbs  is  gradually  lost,  and  the  tissues  become  soft  and  flabby. 
But  in  most  cases,  when  the  malady  has  reached  this  stage,  its  original 
character  is  lost,  and  it  has  become  inflammatory. 

There  is  no  constant  fever  in  true  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea.  Some- 
times the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  usually 
only  for  a  short  time. 

Certain  epiphenomena,  as  Barrier  terms  them,  occur  at  times  in  non- 
inflammatory as  well  as  in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  as  for  example  a 
sympathetic  cough,  or,  which  is  more  serious,  cerebral  complications. 
Convulsions  or  stupor,  indicating  the  supervention  of  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus, may  occur  in  either  form  of  diarrhoea.  This  disease  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  this 
malady  that  it  is  attended  by  little  or  no  structural  changes  perceptible 
to  the  anatomist.  In  cases  supposed  to  be  non-inflammatory,  which 
have  ended  fatally  either  from  the  diarrhoea  or  an  intercurrent  disease, 
the  most  marked  lesions  observed  have  been  more  or  less  tumefaction  of 
the  intestinal  glands,  with  perhaps  diminished  firmness  and  resistance 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Cases  like  the  following,  which  have  usually 
been  regarded  as  non-inflammatory,  are  not  infrequent,  but  it  seems  to 
me  probable  that  in  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases  the  intes- 
tinal follicular  apparatus  has  passed  beyond  the  physiological  state  of  an 
exaggerated  functional  activity,  and  that  the  disease  should  be  desig- 
nated a  catarrh  or  inflammation.  Inasmuch  as  non-inflammatory  diar- 
rhoea, if  protracted,  is  very  liable  to  become  inflammatory,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  malady  has  undergone  this  change, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  post-mortem  inspection. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  I8G0,  a  foundling,  one  month  old,  died  at  the 
Infant  Asylum.  It  was  much  emaciated,  with  eyes  sunken  and  features 
pinched,  at  the  time  of  its  death.  It  was  wet-nursed  toward  the  close 
of  its  life,  but  the  nurse's  milk  was  insufficient.  It  did  not  vomit ;  did 
not  have  any  marked  acceleration  of  pulse  (128  per  minute),  and  its 
evacuations  were  about  four  daily  and  thin.  The  stomach  an<l  intestines 
were  pale  throughout.     The  solitary  glands,  particularly  those  in  the 
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colon,  and  the  patches  of  Peyer,  were  tumefied  so  as  to  be  visible,  and 
somewhat  raised  above  the  surrounding  surface.  But  no  lesions  being 
observed  which  are  characteristic  of  inflammation,  the  disease  was 
regarded  as  non-inflammatory. 

Niemeyer,  with  others,  describes  even  the  mildest  forms  of  diarrhoea 
under  the  term  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  he  appears  to  consider  the 
transient  effects  of  a  purgative  as  an  incipient  catarrh.  But  it  seems  to 
me  preferable,  in  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge,  to  regard 
all  those  diarrhcea9  which  immediately  abate  with  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  which  are  attended  by  no  marked  anatomical  change,  as  non- 
inflammatory. 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  non-inflammatory  diar- 
rhoea is  not  dangerous.  With  the  adoption  of  suitable  measures  to 
remove  the  cause,  and  the  use  of  medicines  to  control  the  discharges, 
the  patient  recovers.  The  remark  already  made  may  be  repeated  here, 
that  occasionally  diarrha3a  is  salutary  within  certain  limits,  as  when 
there  is  a  foreign  substance  in  the  intestines,  either  irritating  mechani- 
cally or  by  its  chemical  properties,  and  which  the  diarrhoea  serves  to 
remove. 

The  danger  arises  from  complications,  as  spurious  hydrocephalus,  or 
from  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  or  from  its  eventuating  in  inflam- 
mation. 

If  the  rotiandity  of  the  figure  and  firmness  of  the  tissues  be  preserved, 
showing  that  alimentation  is  still  sufiicient,  and  no  complication  arise, 
the  diarrhoea  is  not  as  a  rule  dangerous.  In  infants  that  over-nurse 
and  do  not  vomit  the  surplus  milk,  the  evacuations  are  sometimes  green 
and  frequent,  and  yet  fulness  of  figure  is  preserved,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  proceeds  as  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  diarrhoea 
attended  by  emaciation  or  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  involves 
danger,  and  requires  immediate  treatment. 

Treatment. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  treat  diarrhoea  in  infancy 
and  childhood  successfully,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  remove  it.  It  is  not  till  the  cause  ceases  to  operate,  that  we  can 
expect  a  satisfactory  result  from  medication.  The  disease  may  be  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  medicine,  but  it  usually  returns  at  once  when  treat- 
ment is  omitted,  unless  the  patient  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
agencies  which  produce  it.  These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to 
the  diarrhoea  of  infants.  With  them  very  generally,  when  aJB'ected  with 
this  complaint,  there  is  some  fault  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
food.  Attention  to  this  matter  will  show  the  need  of  a  change  of  wet- 
nurse,  or,  if  the  infant  be  spoon-fed,  a  change  in  the  character  of  its  food 
or  in  the  mode  of  preparation  or  even  in  the  quantity  given.  Some- 
times by  change  in  the  diet,  and  the  adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  the 
complaint  ceases,  so  as  to  require  no  medication.  If  medicines  be  needed, 
and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  it  is  occasionally  advantageous  to 
commence  treatment  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  milder  purgatives  in 
small  doses.  In  the  infant^  in  whom  the  dejections  are  so  generally 
acid,  an  alkaline  laxative,  or  a  laxative  conjoined  with  an  alkali,  often 
has  a  good  effect  as  preliminary  treatment.  Half  a  teaspoonful  to  one 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or  a  proportionate  dose  of  calcined  magnesia, 
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removes  any  acid  or  irritating  substance  from  the  intestines,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminution  in  tlie  number  of  stools.  The  improvement, 
however,  without  subsequent  treatment,  is  usually  only  for  a  day  or 
two.  In  this  city  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil  is  often  given  as  a 
domestic  remedy  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  the  beneficial  effect  from  it  having 
popularized  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Trousseau  usually  gave  Rochelle 
salts,  but  this  medicine  is  too  severe  and  dangerous  for  the  treatment  of 
infantile  diarrhoea,  especially  in  warm  months. 

If  there  have  been  previous  constipation,  and  the  diarrhoea  have  just 
commenced,  a  purgative  is  obviously  indicated.  West  says:  "Provided 
there  be  neither  much  pain  nor  much  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations, 
though  watery,  are  fecal,  and  contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very 
small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have 
seemed  to  me  more  useful  than  any  other  remedy  : 

B  • — Magneaiae  sulpbntis 3J. 

Tinct.  rhei 3i. 

Syr.  ziniriberis 3  j. 

AqusB  carui 31X. — Misce. 

3  j  lor  die  for  children  one  year  old  ; 

and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from  it  a  speedy  diminution  in  the  frequency 
of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  a  return  of  the  natural  character  of  the 
evacuations." 

In  diarrhoea  of  infants,  due  to  indigestion,  and  attended  by  acidity, 
the  following  prescription  is  sometimes  useful.  By  improving  diges- 
tion and  correcting  acidity,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diarrhoea. 
The  cases  are,  however,  in  my  experience  exceptional  in  which  this  is 
the  proper  remedy : 

R. — Pulv.  ipecacuanhflB pr.  ss. 

i'lilv.  rhei K**-  ij. 

Sodffl  bioarb gr- xij — Misce. 

Divide  in  chart.  No.  xii.  One  powder  every  four  to  six  ho  ire  to  an  infant  one 
year  old. 

The  effect  of  laxative  medicines,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  functions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  is  uncertain.  If  no 
improvement  results  from  their  use  within  two  or  three  days,  they 
should  be  omitted.  We  must  rely  on  astringents,  opiates,  and,  in 
infants,  also  on  alkalies.  If  the  symptoms  be  urgent,  if  the  evacuations 
be  frequent  and  exhausting,  these  agents  should  be  employed  from  the 
first.  Much  harm  is  often  done,  and  precious  time  lost,  by  prescribing 
laxative  mixtures  wlien  opiates  and  astringents  are  required.  I  have 
know  them  to  aggravate  the  complaint,  when,  by  change  of  measures, 
immediate  improvement  followed.  The  majority  of  cases  of  non-inflam- 
matory diarrhoea,  at  the  period  when  the  physician  is  called,  are  best 
treated  by  the  use  of  astringents  and  opiates  exclusively,  proper  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time  being  given  in  reference  to  the  diet  and  hygienic 
management. 

In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  the  compound  powder  of  chalk  and  opium 
is  an  excellent  medicine,  containing,  «as  it  does,  an  astringent  with  the 
opiate  and  alkali.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  grains,  to  a  child 
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one  year  old,  every  three  hoars.  I  ordinarily  employ  it  with  double  its 
quantity  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  know  no  better  remedy  for  ordi- 
nary cases.  The  following  is  a  convenient  formula  for  administering 
substantially  the  same  medicines  in  the  liquid  form : 

Bk. — Tinct.  opii  deodorat gtt.  xvj. 

Bismuth,  subniirat 3 'J 

Syr.  simplic is^. 

Misiur.  creiaa 3^^*--^i>c«L 

Shake  well  and  give  one  teaspoonful  from  three  to  four  hours. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  I  employ  this  prescription,  or  one  similar 
to  it,  from  my  first  visit.  If  the  patient  be  not  relieved  by  the  opiate, 
alkali,  and  bismuth,  and  by  proper  regimen,  in  all  probabihty  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  present.  In  patients  over 
the  age  of  two  or  three  years  simple  diarrhoea  approaches  in  character 
that  of  the  adult,  and  the  treatment  appropriate  for  the  adult  is  proper 
in  these  cases,  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  in  age.  In  in- 
fants, in  whom  this  disease,  if  protracted,  is  very  liable  to  eventuate  in 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  often  required  at  an 
early  period,  on  account  of  the  prostration  and  feeble  power  of  endur- 
ance. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

INTESTINAL  CATARRH  OF  INFANCY  (ENTERO-COLITIS). 

It  is  customary  with  writers  to  treat  of  inflammation  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines  in  infancy  as  a  single  disease,  for  the  following 
reasons :  First,  the  symptoms  of  colitis  at  this  period  of  life  do  not 
ordinarily  diflfer,  in  any  marked  degree,  from  those  of  enteritis.  The 
tormina,  tenesmus,  and  abdominal  tenderness,  which  characterize  coHtis 
in  childhood  and  adult  life,  are  ordinarily  lacking,  or  are  not  appreciable 
by  the  observer;  and  the  muco-sanguineous  evacuations  are  oftener 
absent  than  present.  On  account  of  this  absence  of  symptoms,  Bou- 
chut  says :  *'  Dysentery  is  a  very  rare  disease  among  young  children. 
Its  existence  might  even  be  denied,  if  it  had  not  been  observed  at  the 
period  of  some  severe  epidemics  of  dysentery.'*  If  Bouchut  refers,  by 
the  term  dysentery,  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  disease,  his  re- 
mark is  correct;  but,  as  regards  the  lesions,  it  is  erroneous,  for  colitis 
is  a  common  infantile  malady.  Billard,  after  analyzing  eighty  cases  of 
intestinal  inflammation  in  infants,  says:  ^^From  this  calculation,  it  is 
evidently  very  diflScult  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  tube  in  sucking  infants,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  prope* 
signs  of  enteritis  or  ileitis  were  the  rapid  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen, 
the  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  vomiting ;  while  in  colitis,  diarrhoai 
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alone,  without  tympanitis,  is  the  most  frequent."  And  again:  "In 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  we  have  found  to  exist  of  tracing  with 
exactitude  the  series  of  symptoms  proper  to  inflammation  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  digestive  tube,  we  sliall  content  ourselves  with  pre- 
senting an  analytical  sketch  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  ordinary 
course  of  inflammation  of  the  nlucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  in 
general.'* 

The  frequent  absence  of  any  pathognomonic  symptom  or  sign,  by 
which  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  in- 
fant, is  admitted  by  recent  observers  as  well  as  Billard. 

The  second  reason  why  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  is  de- 
scribed as  a  single  disease  is,  that  enteritis  and  colitis,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  coexist.  This  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  anatom- 
ical characters. 

In  rural  districts  infantile  diarrhoea  is  not  so  prevalent  and  fatal 
as  in  cities.  In  the  farming  sections  it  does  not  materially  increase 
the  death-rate,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  important  a  malady  as  in 
cities.  In  cities  it  largely  increases  the  aggregate  of  deaths.  Espe- 
cially fatal  is  that  form  of  it  which  is  known  as.  the  summer  epidemic, 
as  is  seen  by  the  mortuary  records  of  any  large  city.  Thus  in  New 
York  City  during  1882  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  reported  to  the 
Health  Board,  tabulated  in  months,  were  as  follows : 

Jan      Feb     Mur.    Apr.    May.  Jnne.  Jnly.    Aug.     Sept.    Oct.      Nor.   Dec. 
Under  five  years  .  34       82       60       50       72     2311533     817     362     195      68     35 
Over  five  years    .  14      15      14      20      15      19     131     149      84      55     81      24 

It  is  seen  that  in  1882  in  New  York  City,  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea 
under  the  age  of  five  years  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  during 
the  whole  period  of  life  subsequently  to  that  age. 

The  following  statistics  show  how  great  a  destruction  of  life  this 
malady  causes  even  under  the  surveillance  of  an  energetic  health  board ; 
and  before  this  board  was  established  it  was  much  greater,  as  I  had 
abundant  opportunities  to  observe.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  was  made  in  1875,  since  which  time  weekly 
bulletins  have  been  issued.  The  deaths  from  diarrhaea  at  all  ages  in 
the  last  three  years  in  which  annual  reports  were  issued  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

January 

February 

Marth 

April 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aufij^ust 

September 

October     . 

November 

December 

In  their  annual  report  for  1870  the  Board  state :  "  The  mortality 
from  the  diarrjioeal  affections  amounted  to  2789,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the 


1873. 

1874. 

im. 

94 

43 

46 

84 

84 

52 

93 

40 

58 

114 

47 

45 

96 

61 

89 

220 

144 

157 

L514 

1205 

1387 

967 

1007 

1012 

424 

587 

608 

213 

255 

185 

87 

105 

57 

53 

56 

50 
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total  deaths  ;  and  of  these  deaths  95  per  cent,  occurred  in  children  les« 
than  five  years  old,  92  per  cent,  in  children  less  than  two  years  old,  and 
67  per  cent,  in  those  less  than  a  year  old."  Every  year  the  reports  of 
the  Health  Board  furnish  similar  statistics,  but  enougii  have  been  given 
to  show  how  great  a  sacrifice  of  life  infantile  diarrhoea  produces  annu- 
ally in  this  city. 

What  we  observe  in  New  York  in  reference  to  this  disease  is  true 
also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  other  cities  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  so  far  as  we  have  reports.  Not  in  every  city  is  there  the* same 
proportionate  mortality  from  this  cause  as  in  New  York,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  infantile  diarrhoea  and  the  mortality  which  attends  it  render 
it  an  important  disease  in,  I  believe,  most  cities  of  both  continents.  In 
country  towns,  whether  in  villages  or  farm-houses,  this  disease  is  com- 
paratively unimportant,  inasmuch  as  few  cases  occur  in  them,  and  the 
few  that  do  occur  are  of  mild  type,  and  consequently  much  less  fatal 
than  in  cities. 

The  comparative  immunity  of  rural  districts  has  an  important  re- 
lation, as  we  will  see,  to  the  hygienic  management  of  these  cases. 

Etiology. — The  djarrhoea  of  infants  is  occasionally  produced  bv 
taking  cold.  Infants  insufiiciently  protected  by  clothing,  and  exposed 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  to  currents  of  air  in  the  apartments 
where  they  reside,  or  heedlessly  exposed  outdoor  by  careless  nurses, 
sometimes  become  aifected  with  diarrhoea,  even  of  a  fatal  character. 
They  contract  an  intestinal  inflammation  from  taking  cold,  just  as  other 
infants  may  contract  coryza  or  bronchitis  from  the  same  cause. 

But  the  most  common  causes  of  infantile  diarrhoea  are,  first,  the  use 
of  food  which  is  unsuitable  for  infantile  digestion,  and  which,  therefore, 
acts  as  an  irritant ;  and,  secondly,  residence  in  a  foul  atmosphere,  to 
which  we  will  soon  call  attention,  and  which  largely  increases  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  our  cities  during  the  hot  months.  Diarrhoea  due 
to  taking  cold  occurs  in  all  localities  and  climates,  but  it  is  obviously 
most  common  in  times  of  changeable  weather.  That  due  to  the  use  of 
unsuitable  food  and  foul  air,  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  cities,  and 
much  more  frequently  in  the  summer  season  than  in  the  cool  months, 
as  the  above  statistics  show.  Infantile  intestinal  catarrh,  however  pro- 
duced, presents  nearly  the  same  anatomical  characters,  so  that,  whatever 
its  etiology,  it  is  proper  to  describe  it  as  one  disease,  but  that  fonn  of  it 
which  requires  most  elucidation,  and  the  causes  of  which  we  will  con- 
sider in  the  following  pages,  is  that  produced  by  impure  air  and  im- 
proper diet. 

The  prevalence  and  severity  of  infantile  diarrhoea  in  cities,  cor- 
respond closely  with  the  degree  of  atmospheric  heat,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  foregoing  statistics.  In  New  York  this  disease  begins  in  the 
month  of  May — earlier  in  some  years  than  in  others — in  a  few  scattered 
cases,  commonly  of  a  mild  type.  Cases  become  more  and  more  numer- 
ous and  severe  as  the  weather  grows  warmer  until  July  and  August, 
when  the  diarrhoea  attains  its  maximum  prevalence  and  severity.  In 
these  two  months  it  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  all  the  dis- 
eases in  cities.  In  the  middle  of  September  new  patients  begin  to  be 
less  common,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month  and  subsequently  new 
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cases  do  not  occur,  unless  under  unusual  circumstances  which  favor  the 
development  of  this  malady.  In  New  York  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  of  infants  occur  from  diarrhoea  in  October.  October  is  not  a 
hot  month  in  our  latitude — its  average  temperature  is  lower  than  that 
of  May — and  yet  the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  considerably  larger 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  month.  This  fact,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  summer  diarrhoea  does  not  correspond  with 
the  degree  of  atmospheric  heat,  is  readily  explained.  The  mortality  in 
October,  and  indeed  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  is  not  that  of  new 
cases,  but  is  mainly  of  infants,  as  1  have  observed  every  year,  who  con- 
tract the  disease  in  July  or  August  or  earlier,  and  linger  in  a  state  of 
emaciation  and  increasing  weakness  till  they  finally  succumb,  some  even 
in  cool  weather. 

The  fact  is  therefore  undisputed,  and  is  universally  admitted,  that  the 
summer  season,  stated  in  a  general  way,  is  the  cause  of  this  annually 
recurring  diarrhoeal  epidemic,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what 
are  the  exact  causative  conditions  or  agents  which  the  summer  weather 
brings  into  activity.  That  atmospheric  heat  does  not  in  itself  cause  the 
diarrhoea  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  rural  districts  there  is  the 
same  intensity  of  heat  as  in  cities,  and  yet  the  summer  complaint 
does  not  occur.  The  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere engendered  by  heat  where  unsanitary  conditions  exist,  as  in  large 
cities.  Moreover,  observations  show  that  the  noxious  effluvia  with 
which  the  air  becomes  polluted  under  such  circumstances  constitute  or 
contain  the  morbific  agent.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  city 
a  few  yeai*s  since,  on  May  10,  which  happened  to  be  an  unusually  warm 
day  for  this  month,  an  offensive  odor  was  noticed  in  the  wards,  which 
was  traced  to  a  large  manure-heap  that  was  being  upturned  in  an  adja- 
cent garden.  On  this  day  four  young  children  were  severely  attacked 
by  diarrhoea,  and  one  died.  Many  other  examples  might  be  cited 
showing  how  the  foul  air  of  the  city  during  the  hot  months,  when  animal 
and  vegetable  decomposition  is  most  active,  causes  diarrhoea.  Several 
years  since,  while  serving  as  sanitary  inspector  for  the  Citizens'  Asso- 
ciation in  one  of  the  city  districts,  my  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  one  of  the  streets,  in  which  a  house-to-house  visitation  disclosed  the 
feet  that  nearly  every  infant  between  two  avenues  had  diarrhoea,  and 
usually  in  a  severe  form,  not  a  few  dying.  This  street  was  compactly 
built  with  wooden  tenement-houses  on  ejich  side,  and  contained  a  donse 
population,  mainly  foreigners,  poor,  ignorant,  and  filthy  in  their  habits. 
It  had  no  sewer,  and  the  refuse  of  the  kitchens  and  bed-chambers  was 
thrown  into  the  street,  where  it  accumulated  in  heaps.  Water  trickled 
down  over  the  sidewalks  from  the  houses  into  the  gutters  or  was  thrown 
out  as  slops,  so  that  it  kept  up  a  constant  moisture  of  the  refuse  matter 
which  covered  the  street,  and  promoted  the  decay  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  it  contained.  The  air  in  the  domiciles  and 
street  under  such  conditions  of  impurity  was  necessarily  foul  in  the 
extreme,  and  stifling  during  the  hot  days  and  nights  of  July  and  August; 
and  it  was  evidently  the  important  factor  in  producing  the  numerous 
an<l  severe  diarrhoeal  cases  which  were  in  these  domiciles. 

In  another  locality,  occupied  by  tripe-dealers  and  a  low  class  of 
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butchers  who  carried  on  fat-  and  bone-boiling  at  night,  the  air  was  so 
foul  after  dark  that  the  peculiar  impurity  which  tainted  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly noticed  in  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  time  after  a  night  visit. 
In  the  street  where  these  nuisances  existed  and  in  adjacent  streets  the 
summer  diarrhoea  was  very  prevalent  and  destructive  to  human  life. 
Murchison  states  that  twenty  out  of  twenty-five  boys  were  affected  with 
purging  and  vomiting  from  inhaling  the  effluvia  from  the  contents  of  an 
old  drain  near  their  school-room.  Physicians  are  familiar  with  a  similar 
fact  showing  this  purgative  effect  of  impure  air — that  the  atmosphere  of 
a  dissecting-room  often  causes  diarrhoea  in  those  otherwise  healthy. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  deleterious  agent  or  agents  in  foul  air  which 
cause  the  diarrhoea,  whether  they  be  gases  or  organisms,  has  not  been 
fully  determined;  but  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berliner  Med.  Gesell- 
schaft,  A.  Baginsky  made  a  report  on  the  bacilli  of  cholera  infantam, 
which  he  states  he  has  found  both  in  the  dejections  and  in  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  with  this 
disease.  In  the  stools,  along  with  numerous  other  organisms,  Baginsky 
states  that  he  found  masses  of  zoogloea,  and  the  same  organisms  he 
detected  on  the  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  and  could  trace  their 
wanderings  as  far  as  the  submucous  tissue.^  But  it  is  evidently  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  such  organisms  sustain  a  causative  rela- 
tion to  diarrhoea  or  spring  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  foul 
secretions  and  decomposing  fecal  matters  which  are  present. 

The  impurities  in  the  air  of  a  large  city  are  very  numerous.  Among 
those  of  a  gaseous  nature  are  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen ;  various  gases  of  the  carbon  group,  as  carbonic  acid, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide;  gases  of  the  nitrogen  group, 
as  the  acetate,  sulphide,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  nitrous  and  nitric 
acids ;  and  at  times  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  chlorine  (Parkes). 
A  theory  deserving  consideration  is  that  certain  gaseous  impurities 
found  in  the  air  form  purgative  combinations.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  in  his 
interesting  paper  on  the  atmosphere  in  the  Ctfclopnedia  of  Medicm^ 
writes  in  regard  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  "  When  in  the  air,  freely 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  oxygen,  it  becomes  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphide 
of  ammonium  in  the  same  circumstances  becomes  a  sulphate,  which, 
encountering  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  produces  sulphate  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  sulphates  form  a  characteristic 
ingredient  of  the  air  in  manufacturing  districts.'*  The  sulphates,  we 
know,  are  for  the  most  part  purgatives,  but  whether  they  or  other 
chemical  agents  exist  in  the  respired  air  in  sufficient  quantity  to  disturb 
the  action  of  the  intestines,  even  where  atmospheric  impurities  are  most 
abundant,  is  problematical  and  uncertain. 

Again,  the  solid  impurities  in  the  air  of  a  large  city  are  very  numer- 
ous, as  any  one  may  observe  by  viewing  a  sunbeam  in  a  darkened  room, 
which  is  made  visible  by  the  numerous  particles  floating  in  it.  These 
particles  consist  largely  of  organic  matter,  which  sometimes  has  been 
carried  a  long  distance  by  the  wind.  The  remarkable  statement  has 
been  made  that  in  the  air  of  Berlin  organic  forms  have  been  found  of 

»  Allegem.  Wien.  Mediz.  Zeitung,  Nov.  G,  1888. 
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African  production.  Ehrenberg  discovered  fragments  of  insects  of  vari- 
ous kinds — rhizopods,  tardigrades,  polygastrics,  etc. — which,  existing  in 
considerable  quantity  and  inhaled  in  hot  weather,  when  decomposition 
and  fermentation  are  most  active,  may  be  deleterious  to  the  system. 
Monads,  bacteria,  vibriones,  amorphous  dust  containing  spores  which 
retain  their  vitality  for  months,  are  among  the  substances  found  in  the 
air  of  cities.  The  well-known  hazy  appearance  of  the  atmosphere 
resting  over  a  large  city  like  New  York  when  viewed  from  a  distance  is 
due  to  the  gaseous  and  solid  impurities  with  which  the  air  is  so  abun- 
dantly supplied — impurities  which  assume  importance  in  pathological 
studies,  since  minute  organisms  are  now  believed  to  cause  so  many  dis- 
eases the  etiology  of  which  has  heretofore  been  obscure.  With  our 
present  knowledge  we  must  be  content  with  the  general  statement  that 
impure  air  is  one  of  the  two  important  factors  which  cause  summer 
diarrhoea,  without  being  able  to  state  positively  which  of  the  elements 
in  the  air  are  most  instrumental  in  causing  this  result.  But  the  theory 
is  plausible  that  minute  organisms  rather  than  chemical  products  are  the 
chief  cause.  Henoch,  of  Berlin,  writing  upon  this  subject,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  disease  known  as  intestinal  mycosis,  its  prominent  symptom 
being  a  severe  diarrhoea  produced  by  eating  diseased  meat  containing  a 
fungus.  He  believes  that  *'  a  portion  of  the  fungus  not  destroyed  by 
the  gastric  juice  settles  upon  different  parts  of  the  intestine,  and  there 
produce3  its  effects ;"  and  he  adds,  ''At  present,  however,  we  can  regard 
the  mykotic  theory  of  cholera  infantum  only  as  a  very  probable  hypoth- 
esis. There  is  no  doubt  that  high  atmospheric  temperature  increases 
the  tendency  to  fermentation  dyspepsias  which  is  present  in  imperfectly 
nourished  children  at  all  seasons,  and  causes  them  to  appear  not  only 
epidemically,  but  also  in  an  extremely  acute  form  which  is  not  frequent 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  addition  to  the  heat,  infectious  germs  are  present,  which,  being  devel- 
oped in  great  masses  by  the  former,  enter  the  stomach  with  the  food.'' 
The  fungus  theory  of  the  causative  relation  of  atmospheric  heat  to  the 
diarrhoea  of  the  summer  season,  as  thus  explained  by  Plenoch,  commands 
the  readier  assent  since  it  comports  with  the  well-known  facts  relating 
to  the  etiology  of  the  summer  complaint.  This  disease,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  most  prevalent  and  fatal  under  precisely  those  conditions  of  dense 
population,  filthy  domiciles  and  streets,  and  atmospheric  heat  which  are 
favorable  for  the  development  of  low  organisms. 

In  those  portions  of  our  cities  which  are  occupied  by  the  poor,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  those  conditions  prevail  which  render  the  atmos- 
phere deleterious.  One  accustomed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country 
would  scarcely  believe  how  stifling  and  poisonous  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes during  the  hot  summer  days  and  close  summer  nights  in  and 
around  the  domiciles  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city.  Among  the  causes 
of  this  foul  air  may  be  mentioned  too  dense  a  population,  the  occupancy 
of  small  rooms  by  large  families,  rigid  economy  and  ceaseless  endeavor 
to  make  ends  meet,  so  that  in  the  absorbing  interest  sanitary  require- 
ments are  sadly  neglected.  Adults  of  such  families,  and  children  of 
both  sexes  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  engage  in  laborious  and  often 
Slthy  occupations.     Many  of  them  seldom  bathe,  and  they  often  wear 
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for  days  the  same  undergarments,  foul  with  perspiration  and  dirt.  Tlw 
intemperate,  vicious,  and  indolent,  who  always  abound  in  the  quarterB 
of  the  city  poor,  are  notoriously  filthy  in  their  habits  and  add  to  the 
insalubrity  by  their  presence.  Children  old  enough  to  be  in  the 
streets  and  adults  away  at  their  occupations  escape  to  a  great  extent 
the  evil  effects  of  impure  air,  but  the  infantile  population  always  suffer 
severely. 

Every  physician  who  has  witnessed  the  summer  diarrhoea  of  infants  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  feeding  has  much  to  do  with  its  occar- 
rence.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  each  summer  fall  victims  to  it 
would  doubtless  escape  if  the  feeding  were  exactly  proper.  In  New 
York  City  facts  like  the  following  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
practice  of  all  physicians :  Infants  under  the  age  of  eight  months,  if 
bottle-fed,  nearly  always  contract  diarrhoea,  and  usually  of  an  obstinate 
character,  during  the  summer  months.  The  younger  the  infant,  the 
less  able  is  it  to  digest  any  other  food  than  breast-milk,  and  the  more 
liable  is  it  therefore  to  suffer  from  diarrhoea  if  bottle-fed.  In  the  insti- 
tutions nearly  every  bottle-fed  infant  under  the  age  of  four  or  even  six 
months  dies  in  the  hot  months  with  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  while  the  wet-nursed  of  the  same  ages  remain  weU. 
Sudden  weaning,  the  sudden  substitution  of  cow's  milk  or  any  artifi- 
cially pre[>ared  food  in  place  of  breast-milk  in  hot  weather,  almost  always 
proiluces  diarrhoea,  often  of  a  severe  and  fatal  nature.  Feeding  an  in&nt 
in  the  hot  months  with  indigestible  and  improper  food,  as  fruits  with 
seeds  or  the  ordinary  table  food  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it  over- 
taxes the  digestive  function  of  the  infant,  causes  diarrhoea,  and  not  in- 
frequently tliat  severe  fonn  of  it  which  will  be  described  under  the  term 
cholera  infantum.  Many  obstinate  cases  of  the  summer  complaint  begin 
to  improve  under  change  of  diet,  as  by  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of 
milk  for  another  or  the  return  of  the  infant  to  the  breast  after  it  has 
been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  it.  It  is  a  common  remark  in  the 
families  of  the  city  poor  that  the  second  summer  is  the  period  of  greatest 
danger  to  infants.  This  increased  liability  of  infants  to  contract  diar- 
rhoea in  the  second  summer  is  due  to  the  fitct  that  most  infants  in  their 
second  year  are  table-fed,  while  in  the  first  year  they  are  wet-nureed. 
Such  facts,  with  which  all  physicians  are  familiar,  show  how  important 
the  diet  is  as  a  factor  in  causing  the  summer  complaint. 

Occasionally,  from  continued  ill-health,  the  milk  of  the  mother  or 
wet-nurse  does  not  agree  with  the  nursling.  Examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  contain  colostrum,  tinder  such  circumstances  if  a 
healthy  wet-nurse  be  employed  the  diarrhoea  ceases.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  any  woman  furnishing  breast-milk  to  an  infant  should  lead 
a  quiet  and  regular  life,  with  regular  meals  and  sleep.  R.  B.  Gilbert' 
relates  striking  cases  in  which  venereal  excesses  on  the  part  of  wet- 
nurses  were  immediately  followed  by  fatal  diarrhoea  in  the  infants  which 
they  suckled. 

One  not  a  resident  would  scarcely  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
which  is  experienced  in  a  large  city  in  obtaining  proper  diet  for  young 

^  Louisville  Med.  Journal,  Aug.  19,  1882. 
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children,  especially  those  of  such  an  age  that  they  require  milk  as  the 
basis  of  their  food.  Milk  from  cows  stabled  in  the  city  or  having  a 
limited  pasturage  near  the  city,  and  fed  upon  a  mixture  of  hay  with 
garden  and  distillery  products,  the  latter  often  largely  predominating,  is 
unsuitable.  It  is  deficient  in  nutritive  properties,  prone  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  from  microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  which  have 
been  made  it  appears  that  it  often  contains  deleterious  ingredients.  If 
milk  be  obtained  from  distant  farms  where  pasturage  is  fresh  and  abun- 
dant— and  in  New  York  City  this  is  the  usual  source  of  the  supply — 
considerable  time  elapses  before  it  is  served  to  customers,  so  that,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  it  frequently  has  begun 
to  undergo  lactic  acid  fermentation  when  the  infants  receive  it.  That 
dispensed  to  families  in  the  morning  is  the  milking  of  the  previous 
morning  and  evening.  The  use  of  this  milk  in  midsummer  by  infants 
under  the  age  of  ten  months  frequently  gives  rise  to  more  or  less 
diarrhoea. 

The  ill-success  of  feeding  with  cow's  milk  has  led  to  the  preparation 
of  various  kinds  of  food  which  the  shops  contain,  but  no  dietetic  prepa- 
ration has  yet  appeared  which  agrees  so  well  with  the  digestive  function 
of  the  infant  as  breast-milk,  and  is  at  the  same  time  suflBciently  nutritive 

In  New  York  City  improper  diet,  unaided  by  the  conditions  which 
hot  weather  produces,  is  a  common  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  young  infants, 
for  at  all  seasons  we  meet  with  this  diarrhoea  in  infants  who  are  bottle- 
fed  ;  but  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  hot  weather  and  the  use 
of  food  unsuitable  for  the  age  of  the  infant  are  both  present  and  opera- 
tive, this  diarrhoea  so  increases  in  frequency  and  severity  that  it  is 
proper  to  designate  it  the  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities.  Several  years 
since,  before  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  was  established,  the 
foundlings  of  New  York,  more  than  a  thousand  annually,  were  taken 
to  the  almshouse  on  Black  well's  Island  and  consigned  to  the  care  of 
pauper-women,  who  were  mostly  old,  infirm,  and  filthy  in  their  habits 
and  apparel.  Their  beds,  in  which  the  foundlings  were  also  placed 
alongside  of  them,  were  seldom  clean,  not  properly  aired  and  washed, 
and  under  the  beds  were  various  garments  and  utensils  which  these 
pauper- women  had  brought  with  them  as  their  sole  property  from  their 
miserable  abodes  in  the  city.  With  such  surroundings,  the  air  which 
these  infants  breathed  day  and  night  manifestly  contained  poisonous  ema- 
nations ;  while  their  diet  was  equally  improper,  for  it  was  prepared  by 
these  women  from  such  milk  and  farinaceous  food  as  were  furnished  the 
almshouse.  When  assigned  to  duty  in  the  almshouse,  this  service  being 
at  that  time  a  branch  of  Charity  Hospital,  I  was  informed  that  all  the 
foundlings  died  before  the  age  of  two  months ;  one  only  was  pointed  out 
as  a  curiosity  which  had  been  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  disease  of 
which  they  perished  was  diarrhoea,  and  this  malady  in  the  summer 
months  was  especially  severe  and  rapidly  fatal.  The  unpleasant  experi- 
ences in  this  institution  furnished  additional  evidence,  were  any  wanting, 
that  foul  air  and  improper  diet  are  the  two  important  factors  in  causing 
the  summer  diarrhoea  of  infants.  Since  that  beneficial  charity,  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  East  Sixty-eighth  Street,  came  into  exist- 
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ence,  providing  pure  air  and,  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  found- 
lings, breast-milk,  many  of  these  waifs  have  been  rescued  from  death. 

A(/e, — Age  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  diarrhoea,  since  most  cases 
occur  under  the  age  of  three  years.  A  large  majority  of  the  summer 
diarrhoeas  of  the  cities  occur  under  the  age  of  two  years.  The  following 
table  embraces  all  the  cases  that  came  to  one  of  the  city  dispensaries 
during  my  service  between  the  months  of  May  and  October,  inclusive ; 

Ag«.  Gum. 


6  months  or  under 

5  months  to  12  months 

12  months  to  18  months 

18  month*^  to  24  months 

24  months  to  86  months 


58 
212 
174 
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Dentition. — Statistics  show  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases 
occur  during  the  period  of  first  dentition  ;  hence  the  prevalent  opiniou 
among  families  that  dentition  causes  the  diarrhoea.  It  is  tlie  common 
belief  among  the  poor  of  New  York  that  diarrhoea  occurring  during 
dentition  is  conservative,  and  should  not  be  checked.  They  beheve  that 
an  infant  cutting  its  teeth  suffers  less,  and  may  be  saved  from  serious 
illness,  if  it  have  frequent  stools.  Every  summer  I  see  infants  reduced  to 
a  state  of  imminent  danger  through  the  continuance  of  diarrhoea  during 
several  weeks,  nothing  having  been  done  to  check  it  in  consequence  of  this 
absurd  belief.  The  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  and  waiting 
of  the  features  do  not  excite  alarm,  under  the  blinding  influence  of  this 
theory,  till  the  diarrhoea  has  continued  so  long  and  become  so  severe 
that  it  is  with  diflSculty  controlled,  and  the'patient  is  in  a  state  of  real 
danger  when  the  physician  is  first  summoned.  The  following  statistics, 
which  comprise  cases  occurring  during  my  service  in  one  of  the  city 
dispensaries,  show  the  preponderance  of  cases  during  the  age  when 
dental  evolution  is  occurring : 

Gum. 

No  teeth  and  no  marked  turgescence  of  gums     ....  47 

Cutting  incisors 100 

Cutting  anterior  molars -Il 

Cutting  canines 40 

Cutting  last  molars 20 

All  the  teeth  cut 28 

Total 282 

It  80  happens  that  the  period  of  dental  evolution  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  most  rapid  development  and  the  greatest  functional  activity 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  follicles,  and  the  predisposition  which  exists 
to  diarrhoeal  maladies  at  this  age  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause  rather 
than  to  dentition. 

Symptoms. — The  intestinal  catarrh  of  infancy  commonly  begins 
gradually  with  languor,  fretfulness,  and  slight  febrile  movement  The 
diarrhoea  at  first  usually  attracts  little  attention  from  its  mildness.  The 
stools,  while  they  are  thinner  than  natural,  vary  in  appearance,  bein^ 
yellow,  brown,  or  green.      Infants  with  milk  diet  usually  pass  green 
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and  acid  stools  containing  particles  of  undigested  casein.  The  tongue 
in  the  commencement  of  the  attack  is  moist  and  covered  with  a  slight 
fur.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  may  be  moist,  but  is  often  dry,  and 
in  dangerous  forms  of  the  malady,  accompanied  by  prostration,  the 
buccal  surface  is  red  and  the  gums  more  or  less  swollen  and  sometimes 
ulcerated.  Vomiting  is  common.  It  may  commence  simultaneously 
with  the  diarrhoea,  especially  when  food  that  is  unusually  indigestible 
and  irritating  to  the  stomach  has  been  given,  but  more  frequently  this 
symptom  does  not  appear  until  the  diarrhoea  has  continued  a  few  days. 
1  preserved  memoranda  of  the  date  when  vomiting  began  in  the  cases 
treated  in  two  consecutive  years,  and  found  that  ordinarily  it  was 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  week.  When  it  is  an  early  and  prominent 
symptom  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  imper- 
fectly digested  or  fermented  and  acid  food,  which,  when  ejected,  gives  a 
decidedly  acid  reaction  with  appropriate  tests.  It  contains  coagulated 
casein  and  undigested  particles  of  whatever  food  has  been  given.  In 
many  patients  the  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  largely  due 
to  the  indigestion  and  vomiting  by  which  the  food,  which  is  so  much  re- 
quired for  proper  nourishment,  is  lost. 

Emesis  occurring  at  a  late  stage  of  infantile  diarrhoea  is  often  due  to 
commencing  spurious  hydrocephalus,  which  is  not  an  infrequent  com- 
plication, as  we  will  see,  of  protracted  cases.  Perhaps  when  a  late  symp- 
tom it  may  sometimes  have  an  uraemic  origin,  for  the  urine  is  usually 
quite  scanty  in  advanced  cases.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  dele- 
terious effects  from  non-elimination  of  urea  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
prevented  by  the  diarrhoea. 

The  fecal  evacuations  may  remain  nearly  uniform  in  appearance 
during  the  disease,  but  in  many  patients  they  vary  in  color  and  con- 
sistence at  different  periods.  In  the  same  case  they  may  be  brown  and 
offensive  at  one  time,  green  at  another,  and  again  they  may  contain 
masses  of  a  putty-like  appearance,  the  partly  digested  casein  or  altered 
epithelial  cells.  The  stools  sometimes  consist  largely  of  mucus,  with 
or  without  occasional  streaks  of  blood,  indicating  the  predominance  of 
inflammation  in  the  colon.  This  is  the  mucous  diarrhoea  of  Barrier. 
The  stools  are  sometimes  yellow  when  passed,  but  become  green  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  from  chemical  reaction  due  to  admixture  with  the  urine. 

The  character  of  the  alvine  discharges  is  interesting.  In  addition  to 
undigested  casein  I  have  found  epithelial  cells,  single  or  in  clusters 
(sometimes  regularly  arranged  as  if  detached  in  mass  from  the  villi), 
fibres  of  meat,  crystalline  formations,  mucus,  and  occasionally  blood,  as 
stated  above.  In. one  instance  I  observed  an  appearance  resembling 
three  or  four  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  united,  probably  thrown  off  by 
ulceration.  If  the  stools  are  green,  colored  masses  of  various  sizes,  but 
mostly  small,  are  also  seen  under  the  microscope. 

The  pulse  is  accelerated  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The 
heat  of  the  surface  is  at  first  generally  increased,  though  but  slightly  in 
ordinary  cases ;  but  when  the  vital  powers  begin  to  fail  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  diarrhoea  the  warmth  of  the  surface  diminishes.  In 
advanced  cases  approaching  a  fatal  termination  the  fiice  and  extremities 
are  pallid  and  cool,  and  the  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  and 
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feeble.  The  skin  is  usually  dry,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  orinary 
secretion  diminished.  In  severe  cases  attended  by  frequent  alvine  dig. 
charges  the  infant  does  not  pass  urine  oftener  than  once  or  twice  daily. 
The  imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  is  noteworthy. 

Protracted  cases  of  diarrhoea  are  frequently  complicated  by  two  cuta- 
neous  eruptions — erythema  extending  over  the  perineum  and  frequently 
as  far  as  the  thighs  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  due  to  the  acid  and 
irritating  character  of  the  stools ;  and  boils  upon  the  forehead  and  scalp. 
The  latter  sometimes  extend  to  the  pericranium,  and  in  case  of  recovery 
leave  permanent  cicatrices.  This  furuncular  affection  of  the  scalp  has 
seemed  to  me  useful  in  consequence  of  the  external  irritation  which  it 
causes,  since  it  occurs  at  a  time  when,  on  account  of  the  feeble  heart's 
action  and  languid  circulation,  passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  meninges  is  liable  to  be  present. 

Patients  who  are  weak  and  wasted  in  consequence  of  protracted  diar- 
rhoea, remaining  almost  constantly  in  the  recumbent  position,  often  have 
an  occasional  dry  cough  which  continues  till  the  close  of  life.  It  is  due 
to  hypostatic  congestion  in  the  lungs,  usually  limited  to  the  posterior 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  lobes,  extending  but  a  little  way  into  the 
lungs.  It  is  the  result  of  prolonged  recumbency  with  feeble  heart's 
action  and  feeble  pulmonary  circulation.  Infants  reduced  by  chronic 
diseases,  lying  day  after  day  in  their  cribs  with  little  movement  of  their 
bodies,  are  very  liable  to  this  passive  congestion  of  depending  portions 
of  their  lungs,  toward  which  the  blood  gravitates,  and  into  which  bat 
little  air  enters  in  consequence  of  their  distance  and  position  and  the 
feeble  respirations.  The  hyperaemia  which  results  is  of  a  passive  char- 
acter, a  venous  congestion,  and  the  affected  lobules  have  a  dusky-red 
color.  This  congestion,  continuing,  soon  results  in  pneumonitis  of  the 
catarrhal  form,  subacute  and  of  a  low  grade,  for  pulmonary  lobules  in 
which  the  blood  remains  stagnant  soon  exhibit  augmented  cell-prolifera- 
tion, perhaps  from  the  irritating  effects  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  now 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation. 

I  have  made  or  procured  a  considerable  number  of  microscopic  exami- 
nations in  these  cases  of  hypostatic  pneumonia,  and  the  solidification  of 
the  pulmonary  lobules  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  the  exaggerated  de- 
velopment  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  alveoli,  together  with  venous 
congestion.  The  affected  lobules,  whether  in  a  stage  of  hypostatic  con- 
gestion or  the  more  advanced  stage  of  hypostatic  pneumonitis,  when 
examined  at  the  autopsy,  were  somewhat  softer  than  in  health,  of  dark 
color,  and  many  of  the  lobules  could  be  inflated  by  strong  force  of  the 
breath ;  but  in  protracted  cases  the  alveoli  in  central  parts  of  the 
inflamed  area  resisted  insufilation.  The  lung  in  hypostatic  pneumonia, 
even  when  it  is  inflated,  still  feels  firmer  between  the  fingers  than  the 
normal  lung. 

Hypostatic  pneumonia  is  so  common  in  hospitals  for  infants  that  some 
physicians  whose  observations  have  been  chiefly  in  such  institutions 
have  almost  ignored  other  forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation.  Billari 
many  years  ago,  wrote :  "  .  .  .  .  The  pneumonia  of  young  chil- 
dren is  evidently  the  result  of  stagnation  of  blood  in  their  lungs. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
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foreign  body."  Of  all  the  chronic  and  exhausting  diseases  of  infancy, 
no  one  has,  according  to  my  observations,  been  so  frequently  compli- 
cated by  hypostatic  pneumonia  as  the  disease  which  we  are  considering, 
although  it  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  any  more  prominent  symptom 
than  an  dccasional  cough.  Limited  to  a  small  and'  almost  immovable 
part  of  the  lung,  it  does  not  ordinarily  accelerate  respiration  or  render 
it  painful,  and  the  cough  is  also  apparently  painless. 

When  progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  has  continued  several 
weeks,  and  the  patient  Is  much  exhausted,  another  complication  is  liable 
to  occur,  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  or  the  hydrocephaloid  dis- 
ease, the  anatomical  characters  of  which  will  be  described  in  the  proper 
place.  The  commencement  of  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  announced  by 
gradually  increasing  drowsiness,  perhaps  preceded  by  a  period  of  unusual 
fretfulness.  Vomiting  and  rolling  the  head  are  occasional  early  symp- 
toms of  this  complication.  As  the  drowsiness  increases  the  pupils 
become  less  sensitive  to  light  than  in  their  normal  state,  and  are  usually 
contracted.  When  the  drowsiness  becomes  profound  and  constant,  the 
pupils  remain  contracted  as  in  sound  sleep  or  in  opium  narcotism.  The 
functional  activity  of  the  organs  is  now  also  diminished,  the  vomiting 
ceases,  the  stools  become  less  frequent,  the  buccal  surface  dry,  and  the 
urine  scanty,  while  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble.  Spurious  hydro- 
cephalus either  continues  till  death,  or  by  stimulation  the  patient  may 
emerge  from  it.     When  profound  the  usual  result  is  death. 

Although  infantile  diarrhoea  in  its  commencement  may  be  promptly 
arrested  by  proper  hygienic  and  medicinal  treatment,  if  it  continue  a 
few  weeks  the  anatomical  changes  which  occur  are  such  that  recovery, 
if  it  take  place,  is  necessarily  slow  and  gradual.  Improvement  is  shown 
by  better  digestion,  fewer  stools,  and  of  better  appearance,  less  frequent 
vomiting,  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  and  the  absence  of  symptoms 
which  indicate  a  complication.  Many  recover  after  days  of  anxious 
watching  and  perhaps  after  many  fluctuations. 

Death  may  occur  early  from  a  sudden  aggravation  of  symptoms  and 
rapid  sinking,  or  the  attack  may  be  so  violent  from  the  first  that  the 
infant  quickly  succumbs;  but  more  frequently  death  takes  place  after  a 
prolonged  sickness.  Little  by  little  the  patient  loses  flesh  and  strength, 
till  a  state  of  marked  emaciation  is  reached.  The  eyes  and  cheeks  are 
sunken,  the  bony  projections  of  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs  become  prom- 
inent, and  the  skin  lies  in  wrinkles  from  the  wasting.  The  altered 
expression  of  the  face  makes  the  patient  look  older  than  the  actual  age. 
The  joints  in  contrast  with  the  wasted  extremities  seem  enlarged  and  the 
fingers  and  toes  elongjited.  The  stools  diminish  in  frequency  from 
diminished  peristaltic  and  vermicular  action,  and  vomiting,  if  previously 
present,  now  ceases.  A  feeble,  quick,  and  scarcely  appreciable  pulse, 
slow  respiration,  and  diminished  inflation  of  the  lungs,  sightless  and 
.  contracted  pupils,  over  which  the  eyelids  no  longer  close,  announce 
the  near  approach  of  death.  The  drowsiness  increases  and  the  limbs 
become  cool,  while  perhaps  the  head  is  hot.  The  infant  no  longer  has 
the  ability  to  nurse,  or  if  bottle-fed  the  food  placed  in  the  mouth  flows 
back,  or  is  swallowed  with  appmrent  indifference.  So  low  is  its  vitality 
that  it  lies  pallid  and  almost  motionless  for  hours  or  even  days  before 
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death,  and  death  occurs  so  quietly  that  the  moment  of  its  occurrenoe  is 
scarcely  appreciable. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Since  the  prominent  and  essential 
symptoms  of  the  disease  which  we  are  considering  pertain  to  the  diges- 
tive apparatus,  it  is  evident  that  the  lesions  which  attend  and  charac- 
terize it  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  system.  Lesions  elsewhere, 
so  far  as  they  are  appreciable  to  us,  are  secondary  and  not  essential. 
I  have  witnessed  a  large  number  of  autopsies  of  infants  who  have  per- 
ished from  diarrhoea,  chiefly  in  institutions,  and  they  have  been  suf- 
ficiently marked  and  uniform  to  enable  us  to  designate  it  an  entero- 
colitis. Several  years  since  I  preserved  records  of  the  autopsical 
appearances  in  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  infants,  most  of  the  cases  being 
of  summer  diarrhoea.  The  number  aggregated  eighty-two.  Since 
then  I  have  witnessed  many  autopsies  in  institutions  in  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  the  lesions  observed  were  similar  to  those  in  the  eighty-two 
cases. 

The  question  may  properly  be  asked,  Can  inflammatory  hyperaemia 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  be  distinguished  from  simple  con- 
gestion if  there  be  no  ulceration  and  no  appreciable  thickening  of  the 
intestine  ?  It  is  possible  that  occasionally  I  have  recorded  as  inflamma- 
tory what  was  simply  a  congestive  lesion,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  in- 
corporated a  sufficient  number  of  such  cases  to  vitiate  the  statistics.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  there  was  evident  thickening  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  or  other  unequivocal  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion.    The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  eighty-two  cases : 

The  duodenum  and  jejunum  presented  the  appearance  of  inflammatory 
hypersemia  in  12  cases.  The  hypersemia  was  usually  in  patches  of 
variable  extent  or  of  that  form  described  by  the  term  arborescent  In 
51  cases  the  duodenal  and  jejunal  mucous  membrane  was  pale  and  with- 
out any  other  appearance  characteristic  of  catarrh  or  inflammation.  In 
the  remaining  19  cases  the  appearance  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum 
was  not  recorded,  so  that  it  was  probably  normal.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  ileum  inflammatory  lesions  were  present  as  a  rule.  In  49  eases  I 
found  the  surface  of  the  ileum  distinctly  hyperaemic,  and  in  that  portion 
of  it  nearest  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  including  the  valve  itself,  the  inflam- 
mation had  evidently  been  the  most  intense,  since  in  this  portion  the 
hypenemia  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  most  marked. 
In  16  cases  the  surface  of  the  ileum  appeared  nearly  or  quite  normal; 
in  14  hyperaemia  in  the  small  intestines  in  patches,  streaks,  or  arbo- 
rescence  was  recorded,  but  the  records  do  not  state  in  which  division  of 
the  intestines  they  were  observed. 

Billard,  with  other  observers,  has  noticed  the  frequency  and  intensity 
of  the  inflammatory  lesions  in  entero-colitis  in  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  the  thickening  in  many  cases  of  the  ileo-csecal 
valVe,  and  he  asks  whether  the  vomiting  which  is  so  common  and  often 
obstinate  in  this  disease  may  not  be  sometimes  due  to  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  fecal  matter  at  the  valve  in  consequence  of  the  hyperaemia 
and  swelling,  but  has  not  observed  any  retained  fecal  matter  above  it, 
such  as  we  find  in  any  part  of  the  colon,  or  any  other  appearance  which 
indicated  suflScient  obstruction  to  cause  symptoms.     Still,  it  seems  not 
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improbable  that  the  reason  why  the  inflammatory  lesions  are  more  pro- 
nounced at  and  immediately  above  the  valve  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
small  intestine  is  that  the  fecal  matter,  so  commonly  acid  and  irritating 
in  this  disease,  is  somewhat  delayed  in  its  passage  downward  at  this  point. 

Small  superficial  circular  or  oval  ulcers  were  observed  in  the  jleura  in 
4  cases,  in  2  of  which  they  were  found  also  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
jejunum.  In  1  case  the  records  state  that  ulcers  were  in  the  jejunum, 
but  do  not  mention  whether  they  were  also  in  the  ileum.  In  1  case,  in 
which  there  was  much  thickening  of  the  ileum  next  to  the  ileo-ciecal 
valve,  many  small  granulations  had  sprouted  up  from  the  submucous 
connective  tissue,  so  that  the  mucous  surface  appeared  as  if  studded  with 
small  warts. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  also  apparent  in  certain  cases. 
The  firmness  of  its  attachment  to  the  parts  underneath  varied  consider- 
ably in  different  specimens,  I  was  able  in  cases  in  which  there  was 
considerable  softening  to  detach  readily  the  mucous  membrane  with  the 
nail  or  handle  of  the  scalpel  within  so  short  a  period  after  death  that  it 
was  probable  that  the  change  of  consistence  was  not  cadaveric.  In  some 
cases  the  vessels  of  the  submucous  tissue  were  injected  and  this  tissue 
infiltrated. 

In  all  the  cases  except  one  lesions  were  present  indicating  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.  In  39  hyperaemia,  thickening, 
and  other  signs  of  inflammation  extended  over  nearly  or  quite  the  entire 
colon  ;  in  14  the  colitis  was  confined  to  the  descending  portion  entirely 
or  almost  entirely;  in  28  cases  the  records  state  that  inflammatory 
lesions  were  found  in  the  colon,  but  their  exact  location  is  not  men- 
tioned. In  18  of  the  autopsies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  waa 
found  ulcerated. 

Therefore,  according  to  these  statistics — and  autopsies  which  I  have 
witnessed  that  are  not  embraced  in  them  disclosed  similar  lesions — 
colitis  is  present,  almost  without  exception,  in  cases  of  summer  diar- 
rhoea, associated  with  more  or  less  ileitis.  The  portion  of  the  colon 
which  presents  the  most  marked  inflammatory  lesions  is  that  in  and 
immediately  above  the  sigmoid  flexure — that  portion,  therefore,  in 
which  any  fermenting  fecal  matter  has  reached  its  greatest  degree  of 
fermentation,  and  consequently  contains  the  most  irritating  elements, 
and  where,  next  to  the  caput  coli,  it  is  longest  delayed  4n  its  passage 
downward. 

The  solitary  glands  of  both  the  large  and  small  intestines  and  Peyer's 
patches  undergo  hyperplasia.  In  cases  of  short  duration,  and  in  parts 
of  the  intestine  where  the  inflammatory  action  has  been  mild,  the  solitary 
glands  present  a  vascular  appearance,  like  the  surrounding  membrane, 
and  are  slightly  enlarged.  The  enlargement  is  most  apparent  if  the 
intestine  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  when  not  only  are  the  glands 
seen  to  be  swollen,  but  their  central  dark  points  are  distinct.  If  a 
higher  grade  of  intestinal  catarrh  or  a  catarrh  more  protracted  have 
occurred,  the  volume  of  these  follicles  is  so  increased  that  they  rise 
above  the  common  level  and  present  a  papillary  appearance.  Peyer's 
patches  are  also  distinct  and  punctate.     The  enlargement  of  Peyer's 
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patches,  like  that  of  the  solitary  glands,  is  due  to  hyperplasia,  the  ele- 
mentary cells  being  largely  increased  in  number. 

The  small  ulcers  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  above  statistics,  are 
present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
colon,  and  more  rarely  in  that  of  the  small  intestine  when  the  inflam- 
mation  has  been  protracted  and  of  a  severe  type,  appear  to  occur  in  the 
solitary  glands  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  surrounding  them.  While 
some  of  these  glands  in  a  specimen  are  simply  tumefied,  others  are 
slightly  ulcerated,  and  others  still  nearly  or  quite  destroyed.  The  ulcers 
are  usually  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  circular  or  oval,  with 
edges  slightly  raised  from  infiltration.  Rarely,  I  have  seen  minute 
coagula  of  blood  in  one  or  more  ulcers,  and  I  have  also  observed  ulcers 
which  have  evidently  been  larger  and  have  partially  healed.  The  ulcew 
are  more  frequently  found  in  the  descending  colon  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  intestines.  When  ulcers  are  present  they  commonly  occur 
in  the  descending  colon,  or  if  occurring  elsewhere  they  are  most  abun- 
dant in  this  situation. 

According  to  my  observations,  these  ulcers  are  found  chiefly  in  infants 
over  the  age  of  six  months— during  the  time,  therefore,  when  there  is 
greatest  functional  activity  and  most  rapid  development  of  the  solitary 
glands.  Peyer's  patches,  though  frequently  prominent  and  distinct, 
have  not  been  ulcerated  in  any  of  the  cases  observed  by  me. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  participates  in  the  catarrh  when  it  occurs 
in  the  caput  coli,  its  mucous  membrane  being  hyperaemic  and  thickened. 
In  certain  rare  cases  the  inflammation  is  so  intense  that  a  thin  film  of 
fibrin  is  exuded  in  places  upon  the  surface  of  the  colon.  It  is  hable  to 
be  overlooked  or  washed  away  in  the  examination.  The  rectum  usually 
presents  no  inflammatory  lesions,  or  but  slight  lesions  in  comparisou 
with  those  in  the  colon.  It  remains  of  the  normal  pale  color,  or  is  but 
slightly  vascular  in  most  patients,  even  when  there  is  almost  general 
colitis.     Hence  the  infrequency  of  tenesmus. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  secretion 
of  mucus  from  the  intestinal  surface  is  augmented.  It  is  oAen  seen 
forming  a  layer  upon  the  intestinal  surfitce,  and  it  appears  in  the  stools 
mixed  with  epithelial  cells  and  sometimes  with  blood  and  pus. 

The  mesenteric  glands  in  cases  which  have  run  the  most  protracted 
course  and  ended  fatally  are  found  more  or  less  enlarged  from  hyper- 
plasia. They  are  frequently  as  large  as  a  pea  or  larger,  and  of  a  light 
color,  the  color  being  due  not  only  to  the  hyperplasia,  but  in  part  to  the 
anaemia.  Occasionally,  when  patients  have  been  much  reduced  from 
the  long  continuance  of  the  diarrhoea,  and  are  in  a  state  of  marked 
cachexia  before  death,  we  find  certain  of  these  glands  caseous. 

The  state  of  the  stomach  is  interesting,  since  indigestion  and  vomiting 
are  so  commonly  present.  I  have  records  of  its  appearance  in  59  cases, 
in  42  of  which  it  seemed  normal,  having  the  usual  pale  color  and  ex- 
hibiting only  such  changes  as  occur  in  the  cadaver.  In  the  remaining 
17  cases  the  stomach  was  more  or  less  hyperiemic,  and  in  3  of  them 
points  of  ulceration  were  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

All  physicians  familiar  with  this  disease  have  remarked  the  fre- 
quency of  stomatitis.     In  protracted  and  grave  cases  it  is  a  commou 
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complication.  The  buccal  surface  in  these  cases  is  more  vascular  than 
natural,  and  if  the  vital  powers  are  much  reduced  superficial  ulcerations 
are  not  infrequent,  oftener  upon  the  gums  than  elsewhere.  The  gums 
are  frequently  spongy,  more  or  less  swollen,  bleeding  readily  when 
rubbed  or  pressed  upon.  Thrush  is  a  common  complication  of  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea  in  infants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  but 
is  infrequent  in  older  infants.  Occurring  in  those  over  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  months,  it  has  an  unfavorable  prognostic  significance,  indi- 
cating a  form  of  diarrhoea  which  commonly  eventuates  in  death. 

The  belief  has  long  been  prevalent  in  the  past  that  the  liver  is  also 
in  fault.  The  green  color  of  the  stools  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  viti- 
ated bile.  But  usually  in  the  post-mortem  examinations  which  I  have 
made  I  have  found  that  the  green  coloration  of  the  fecal  matter  did 
not  appear  at  the  point  where  the  bile  enters  the  intestines,  but  at  some 
point  below  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  in  the  jejunum  or  ileum. 
The  green  tinge,  at  first  slight,  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  on 
tracing  it  downward  in  the  intestine.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  admix- 
ture of  the  intestinal  syecretions  with  the  fecal  matter. 

I  have  notes  of  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in  32  fatal 
cases.  Nothing  could  be  seen  in  these  examinations  which  indicated 
any  anatomical  change  in  this  organ  that  could  be  attributed  to  the 
diarrhoeal  malady.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  liver  varied  consider- 
ably in  infants  of  the  same  age,  but  probably  there  was  no  greater  dif- 
ference than  usually  obtains  among  glandular  organs  in  a  state  of 
health.     The  following  was  the  weight  of  this  organ  in  20  cases : 

Ag6.                                                       Weight.  Ago.                                                     Weight. 

4  week^ 5    ounces.         10  mimths 6}    ounces. 

2monih8 3J       ♦*  18       **       6  ** 

2      ** Sf        *  14      "       9  *♦ 

4  »* 6         "  15      **       6         ** 

5  '  «' 6J       "  16      " 7}        " 

5      *« 9         "  16      *<       9j        «« 

7      «* 4i       "  16      ♦*       6 


H 

it 

18 

H 

14 

6 

15 

ei 

16 

9 

16 

^ 

16 

6 

19 

6^ 

20 

8 

28 

ti 


7        •• 

9      '* 8         »*  28      "       16 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  size,  weight,  or  appearance  of  this  organ 
seem  to  be  different  from  that  in  health  or  in  other  diseases,  except  in 
one  in  which  fatty  degeneration  had  occurred,  but  this  was  probably 
due  to  tuberculosis,  which  was  also  present.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
liver  was  examined  microscopically,  and  the  only  noteworthy  appear- 
ance observed  was  the  variable  amount  of  oil-globules  in  the  hepatic 
cells.  In  some  specimens  the  oil-globules  were  in  excess,  in  others 
deficient,  and  in  others  still  they  were  more  abundant  in  one  part  of  the 
organ  than  in  another.  Little  importance  was  attached  to  these  diflFer- 
ences  in  the  quantity  of  oily  matter. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  ending 
if  it  continue  in  a  form  of  subacute  catan-hal  pneumonia  and  giving 
rise  to  an  occasional  painless  cough,  has  been  described  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  The  character  of  the  cough  in  connection  with  the  wasting 
might  excite  suspicions  of  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  but 
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tubercles  are  rare  in  this  disease,  and  when  present  I  should  suspect  t 
strong  hereditary  predisposition.    They  occurred  in  only  1  of  the  82  cases. 

The  state  of  the  encephalon  in  those  patients  in  whom  spurioog 
hydrocephalus  occurs  is  interesting.  In  protracted  cases  of  diarrhoea 
the  brain  wastes  like  the  body  and  limbs.  In  the  young  infant,  in 
whom  the  cranial  bones  are  still  ununited,  the  occipital  and  sometimes 
the  frontal  bones  become  depressed  and  overlapped  by  the  parietal,  the 
depression  being  of  course  proportionate  to  the  diminution  in  size  of  the 
encephalon.  The  cranium  becomes  quite  uneven.  In  other  children, 
with  the  cranial  bones  consolidated,  serous  eflfusion  occurs  according  to 
the  degree  of  waste,  thus  preserving  the  size  of  the  encephalon.  The 
eflfusion  is  chiefly  external  to  the  brain,  lying  over  the  convolutions  from 
the  base  to  the  vertex.  Its  quantity  varies  from  one  or  two  drachms  to 
an  ounce  or  more.  Along  with  this  serous  eflfusion,  and  antedating  it, 
passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  is  also  present 
This  congestion  is  the  obvious  and  necessary  result  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action  and  the  loss  of  brain  substance. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  adult  abdominal  tenderness  is  an  important 
diagnostic  symptom  of  intestinal  catarrh,  but  in  the  infant  this  symptom 
is  lacking  or  is  not  in  general  appreciable,  so  that  it  does  not  aid  in 
diagnosis.  When  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  established,  the  symp- 
toms do  not  usually  indicate  what  part  of  the  intestinal  surface  is  chiefly 
involved,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum 
and  the  colon.  The  presence  of  mucus  or  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood 
in  the  stools  shows  the  predominance  of  colitis. 

Prognosis. — Although  this  disease  largely  increases  the  death-rate 
of  young  chihlren,  most  cases  can  bo  cured  if  proper  hygienic  and 
medicinal  measures  be  early  applied.  It  is  obvious,  from  what  has 
been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  cholera  infantum  is  the  form 
of  this  mala<ly  which  involves  greatest  danger.  Except  in  such  cases 
there  is  suflicient  forewarning  of  a  fatal  result,  for  if  death  occur  it  is 
afler  a  lingering  sickness,  with  fluctuations  and  gradual  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength.  Patients  often  recover  from  a  state  of  great  prostration 
and  emaciation,  provided  that  no  fatal  complications  arise.  The  eyes 
may  be  sunken,  the  skin  lie  in  folds  from  the  wasting,  the  strength  may 
be  so  exhausted  that  any  other  than  the  recumbent  position  is  impos- 
sible, and  yet  the  patient  mny  recover  by  removal  to  the  country,  by 
change  of  weather,  or  by  the  use  of  better  diet  and  remedies.  There- 
fore an  absolutely  unfavorable  prognosis  should  not  be  made  except  in 
cases  that  are  complicated  or  that  border  on  collapse.  The  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms,  except  those  which  indicate  commencing  or  actual 
collapse,  arise  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  Rolling  the  head,  squinting, 
feeble  action  or  permanent  contraction  of  the  pupils,  spasmodic  or 
irregular  movements  of  the  limbs,  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death, 
aa  do  also  coldness  of  face  and  extremities  and  inability  to  swallow.  It 
is  obvious  also,  in  making  the  prognosis  in  ordinary  cases,  that  we 
should  consider  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  if  the  diarrhoea  be  that  of  the 
summer  season,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  time  in  the  summer,  whether 
in  the  beginning  or  near  its  close,  and  the  surroundings,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  as  well  aa  the  patient's  condition. 
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Oholera  Inftmtuxni  or  Oholeriform  Dicurhoaa. 

This  is  the  most  severe  form  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  It  receives  the 
name  which  designates  it  from  the  violence  of  its  symptoms,  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct 
from  that  disease.  It  is  characterized  by  frequent  stools,  vomiting, 
great  elevation  of  temperature,  and  rapid  and  great  emaciation  and  loss 
of  strength.  It  commonly  occurs  under  the  age  of  two  years.  It  some- 
times begins  abruptly,  the  previous  health  having  been  good  ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  preceded  by  the  ordinary  form  of  diarrhoea.  The  stools  have 
been  thinner  than  natural  and  somewhat  more  frequent,  but  not  such  as 
to  excite  alarm,  when  suddenly  they  become  more  frequent  and  watery, 
and  the  parents  are  surprised  and  frightened  by  the  rapid  sinking  and 
real  danger  of  the  infant. 

The  first  evacuations,  unless  there  have  been  previous  diarrhoea,  may 
contain  fecal  matter,  but  subsequently  they  are  so  thin  that  they  soak 
into  the  diaper  like  urine,  and  in  some  cases  they  scarcely  produce  more 
of  a  stain  than  does  this  secretion.  Their  odor  is  peculiar — ^not  fecal, 
but  musty  and  ofiensive ;  occasionally  they  are  almost  odorless.  Com- 
mencing simultaneously  with  the  watery  evacuations,  or  soon  after,  is 
another  symptom,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  increases  greatly  the 
prostration  and  danger.  Whatever  drinks  are  swallowed  by  the  infant 
are  rejected  immediately  or  after  a  few  moments,  or  retching  may  occur 
without  vomiting.  The  appetite  is  lost  and  the  thirst  is  intense.  Cold 
water  is  taken  with  avidity,  and  if  the  infant  nurse,  it  eagerly  seizes  the 
breast  in  order  to  relieve  the  thirst.  The  tongue  is  moist  at  first,  and  clean 
or  covered  with  a  light  fur,  pulse  accelerated,  respiration  either  natural 
or  somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  surface  warm,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  speedily  reduced  in  severe  cases.  The  internal  temperature 
or  that  of  the  blood  is  always  very  high.  In  ordinary  cases  of  cholera 
infantum  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the  rectum  rises  to  or  above 
105°,  and  I  have  seen  it  indicate  107°.  Although  the  infant  may  be 
restless  at  first,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  abdominal  pain  or  ten- 
derness. The  restlessness  is  apparently  due  to  thirst  or  to  that  un- 
pleasant sensation  which  the  sick  feel  when  the  vital  powers  are  rapidly 
reduced.  The  urine  is  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack, 
as  it  ordinarily  is  when  the  stools  are  frequent  and  watery. 

The  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  are  more  rapid  than  in  any  other 
disease  which  I  can  recall  to  mind,  unless  in  Asiatic  cholera.  In  a  few 
hours  the  parents  scarcely  recognize  in  the  changed  and  melancholy 
aspect  of  the  infant  any  resemblance  to  the  features  which  it  exhibited 
a  day  or  two  before.  The  eyes  are  sunken,  the  eyelids  and  lips  are 
permanently  open  from  the  feeble  contractile  power  of  the  muscles 
which  close  them,  while  the  loss  of  the  fluids  from  the  tissues  and  the 
emaciation  are  such  that  the  bony  angles  become  more  prominent  and 
the  skin  in  places  lies  in  folds. 

As  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal  termination,  which  often  occurs  in 
two  or  three  days,  the  infant  remains  quiet,  not  disturbed  even  by  the 
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flies  which  alight  upon  its  face.  The  limbs  and  face  become  cool,  the 
eyes  bleared,  pupils  contracted,  and  the  urine  scanty  or  suppressed.  In 
some  instances,  when  the  patient  is  near  death,  the  respiration  becomes 
accelerated,  either  from  the  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  respiratory 
centres  or  from  pulmonary  congestion  resulting  from  the  feeble  circula- 
tion. As  the  vital  powers  fail  the  pulse  becomes  progressively  more 
feeble,  the  surface  has  a  clammy  coldness,  the  contracted  pupils  no 
longer  respond  to  light,  and  tlie  stupor  deepens,  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arouse  the  infant. 

In  the  more  favorable  cases  cholera  infantum  is  checked  before  the 
occurrence  of  these  grave  symptoms,  and  often  in  cases  which  are  ulti- 
mately fatal  there  is  not  such  a  speedy  termination  of  the  malady  as  is 
indicated  in  the  above  description.  The  choleriform  diarrhoea  d}ates 
and  the  case  becomes  one  of  ordinary  summer  complaint. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  of  foreign 
writers  treat  of  cholera  infantum  at  greatest  length,  describe  it  under 
the  name  of  gastro-intestinal  choleriform  catarrh.  ''The  perusal," 
they  remark,  *'  of  anatomico-pathological  descriptions,  and  especially 
the  study  of  the  facts,  show  that  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  in  subjects 
who  succumb  to  this  disease  may  be  in  four  different  states :  (a)  either 
the  stomach  is  softened  without  any  lesion  of  the  digestive  tube;  (b)  or 
the  stomach  is  softened  at  the  same  time  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine,  and  especially  its  follicular  apparatus,  is  diseased ;  (c)  or 
the  stomach  is  healthy,  while  the  follicular  apparatus  or  the  mucous 
membrane  is  diseased ;  (d)  or,  finally,  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  is  not 
the  seat  of  any  lesion  appreciable  to  our  senses  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  or  it  presents  lesions  so  insignificant  that  they  are  not 
suflScient  to  explain  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms. 

"  So  far,  the  disease  resembles  all  the  catarrhs,  but  what  is  special 
is  the  abundance  of  serous  secretion  and  the  disturbance  of  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve. 

"  The  serous  secretion,  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  perspira* 
tion  (analogous  to  that  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  of  the  skin) 
rather  than  by  a  follicular  secretion,  shows,  perhaps,  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  substances  is  effected  by  other  organs  than  the  follicles ;  perhaps, 
also,  we  ought  to  see  a  proof  that  the  materials  to  eliminate  are  not  the 
same  as  in  simple  catarrh.  Upon  all  these  points  we  are  constrained  to 
remain  in  doubt.     We  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  fact'*' 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1861,  I  made  the  autopsy  of  an  infant  sixteen 
months  old  who  died  of  cholera  infantum  with  a  sickness  of  less  than 
one  day.  The  examination  was  made  thirty  hours  after  death.  Nothing 
unusual  was  observed  in  the  brain,  unless  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  injection  of  vessels  at  the  vertex.  No  marked  anatomical 
change  was  observed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  except  enlargement 
of  the  patches  of  Peyer  as  well  as  of  the  solitary  and  mesenteric  glands. 
Mucous  membrane  pale.  In  this  and  the  following  cases  there  was 
apparently  slight  softening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but 
whether  it  was  pathological  or  cadaveric  was  uncertain,  aa  the  weather 
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was  very  warm.  The  liver  seemed  healthy.  Examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, it  was  found  to  contain  about  the  normal  number  of  oil-globules. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infant  seven  months  old,  wet-nursed, 
who  died  July  26,  1862,  after  a  sickness  also  of  about  one  day.  He 
was  previously  emaciated,  but  without  any  marked  ailment.  The  post- 
mortem examination  was  made  on  the  28th.  The  brain  was  somewhat 
softer  than  natural,  but  otherwise  healthy.  There  was  no  abnormal 
vascularity  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  no  serous  effusion  within 
the  cranium.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  had  nearly  the 
normal  color  throughout,  but  it  seemed  somewhat  thickened  an<l  soft- 
ened;  the  solitary  glands  of  the  colon  were  prominent.  The  patches 
of  Peyer  were  not  distinct. 

In  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  an  infant 
twenty  months  old,  previously  healthy,  was  seized  with  cholera  infantum 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1864.  The  alvine  evacuations,  as  is  usual  with 
this  diseise,  were  frequent  and  watery,  and  attended  by  obstinate  vomit- 
ing. Death  occurred  in  slight  spasms  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  excit- 
ing cause  was  probably  the  use  of  a  few  currants  which  were  eaten  in  a 
cake  the  day  before,  some  of  which  fruit  was  contained  in  the  first  evac- 
uations. The  brain  was  not  examined.  The  only  pathological  changes 
whish  were  observed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  slightly  vas- 
cular patches  in  the  small  intestines  and  an  unusual  prominence  of  the 
solitary  glands  in  the  colon.  The  glands  resembled  small  beads  im- 
bedded in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  lungs  in  the  above  cases  were 
healthy,  excepting  hypostatic  congestion. 

Since  the  date  of  these  autopsies  I  have  made  others  in  cases  which 
terminated  fatally  after  a  brief  duration,  and  have  uniformly  found  sim- 
ilar lesions — to  wit,  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  either  without  vascu- 
larity or  scantily  vascular  in  streaks  or  patches,  sometimes  presenting  a 
whitish  or  soggy  appearance  and  somewhat  softened,  while  the  solitary 
glands  were  enlarged  so  as  to  be  prominent  upon  the  surface.  In  cases 
which  continue  longer  evident  inflammatory  lesions  soon  appear  which 
are  identical  with  those  which  have  already  been  described  in  our 
remarks  relating  to  the  ordinary  form  of  diarrhoea. 

During  my  term  of  service  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  in 
the  summer  of  1884,  an  infant  died  after  a  brief  illness  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  cholera  infantum,  and  the  intestines  were  sent  to  William 
H.  Welch,  now  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion. His  report  was  as  follows :  "  I  found  undoubted  evidence  of  acute 
inflammation.  There  was  an  increased  number  of  small,  round  cells 
(leucocytes)  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats.  This  accumulation 
of  new  cells  was  most  abundant  in  and  around  the  solitary  follicles,  which 
were  greatly  swollen.  Clumps  of  lymphoid  cells  were  found  extending 
even  a  little  into  the  muscular  coat.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  intes- 
tine was  not  demonstrable,  but  this  is  usually  the  case  with  postmortem 
specimens  of  human  intestine,  and  justifies  no  inferences  as  to  patho- 
logical changes.  The  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  were  rich  in  the  so-called 
goblet-cells,  and  some  of  the  glands  were  distended  with  mucus  and 
desquamated  epithelium,  so  as  to  present  sometimes  the  appearance  of 
little  cysts.     This  was  observed  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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solitary  follicles.  The  bloodvessels,  especially  the  veins  of  the  sub. 
mucous  coat,  were  abnormally  distended  with  blood.  I  searched  fo? 
microorganisms,  and  found  them  in  abundance  upon  the  free  sur&ee  of 
the  intestine,  in  the  mucous  accumulations  there,  and  also  in  the  mcuths 
of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn.  Both  rod-shaped  and  small  round  bac- 
teria were  found.  I  attach  no  especial  importance  to  finding  bacteria 
upon  the  surface  of  the  intestine.  The  general  result  of  the  examina- 
tion is  to  confirm  the  view  that  cholera  infantum  is  characterized  by  an 
acute  intestinal  inflammation." 

Nature. — Cholera  infantum  appears  from  its  symptoms  and  lesions 
to  be  the  most  severe  form  of  intestinal  catarrh  to  which  in&nts  are 
liable.  The  alvine  discharges,  to  which  the  rapid  prostration  is  largely 
due,  probably  consist  in  part  of  intestinal  secretions  and  in  part  of  serum 
which  has  transuded  from  the  capillaries  of  the  intestines.  That  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  sometimes  presents  a  pale  appearance  at 
the  autopsy  of  an  infant  who,  previously  well,  has  died  of  cholera  in- 
fantum after  a  sickness  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  is  perhajM 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  liquid  secretion  and  transudation  in  which 
the  inflamed  surface  is  bathed.  Moreover,  it  is,  1  believe,  a  recognised 
fact  that  the  hypersemia  of  an  acutely  inflamed  surfiaice  when  of  short 
duration  frequently  disappears  in  the  cadaver,  as  that  of  scarlet  fever 
and  erysipelas.  The  early  hyperplasia  of  the  solitary  and  mesenteric 
glands,  and  the  hypersemia  and  thickening  of  the  surface  of  the  ileum 
and  colon  in  those  who  have  survived  a  few  day,  indicate  the  inflamma- 
tory character  of  the  malady. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  certain  observers  that  cholera 
infantum  is  identical  with  thermic  fever  or  sunstroke.  There  is  indeed 
a  resemblance  to  thermic  fever  as  regards  certain  important  symptoms. 
In  cholera  infantum  the  temperature  is  from  105°  to  108°  ;  in  sunstroke 
it  is  also  very  high,  oflen  running  above  108°.  Great  heat  of  head, 
contracted  pupils,  thin  fecal  evacuations,  embarrassed  respiration, 
scanty  urine,  and  cerebral  symptoms  are  common  toward  the  close  of 
cholera  infantum,  and  they  are  the  prominent  symptoms  in  sunstroke. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  accept  the  theory  which  regards  these  maladies 
as  identical,  and  which  removes  cholera  infantum  from  the  list  of  intes- 
tinal diseases.  In  cholera  infantum  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
always  take  the  precedence,  and  are,  except  in  advanced  cases,  always 
more  prominent  than  other  symptoms.  It  does  not  commence  as  by  a 
stroke  like  coup  de  soleil^  but  it  comes  on  more  gradually,  though 
rapidly,  and  it  often  supervenes  upon  a  diarrhoea  or  some  error  of  diet. 
In  the  commencement  of  cholera  infantum  the  infant  is  usually  not 
drowsy,  and  is  often  wide  awake  and  restless  from  the  thirst.  Contrast 
this  with  the  alarming  stupor  of  sunstroke.  Sunstroke  only  occurs 
during  the  hours  of  excessive  heat,  but  cholera  infantum  may  occur  at 
any  hour  or  in  any  day  during  the  hot  weather,  provided  that  there  be 
sufficient  dietetic  cause.  Again,  intestinal  inflammation  is  not  common 
in  sunstroke,  while  it  is  the  common,  or,  as  I  believe,  the  essential 
lesion  of  cholera  infantum.  These  facts  show,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
two  maladies  are  essentially  and  entirely  distinct.  Nevertheless,  cases 
of  apparent  sunstroke  sometimes  occur  in  the  infant,  and  if  the  bowels 
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are  at  the  same  time  relaxed  the  disease  may  be  regarded  as  cholera 
infantum,  and  if  fatal  is  usually  reported  as  such  to  the  health  authori- 
ties. Cases  of  this  kind  I  have  occasionally  observed  or  they  have  been 
reported  to  me,  although  they  are  not  common. 

With  the  exception  of  the  organs  of  digestion  no  uniform  lesions  are 
observed  in  any  of  the  viscera  in  cholera  infantum,  except  such  as  are 
due  to  change  in  the  quantity  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  and  its  circula- 
tion. Writers  describe  an  aneemic  appearance  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera,  and  occasionally  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
vessels.  The  cerebral  symptoms  usually  present  toward  the  close  of  life 
in  unfavorable  cases  of  cholei-a  infantum  are  often  due  to  spurious 
hydrocephalus,  which  we  have  described  above;  but  as  the  urinary 
secretion  is  scanty  or  suppressed,  cerebral  symptoms  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  due  to  uraemia. 

Diagnosis.— This  form  of  the  summer  diarrhoea  is  diagnosticated  by 
the  symptoms,  and  especially  by  the  frequency  and  character  of  the 
stools.  The  stools  have  already  been  described  as  frequent,  often  passed 
with  considerable  force,  deficient  in  fecal  matter,  and  thin,  so  as  to  soak 
into  the  diaper  almost  like  urine.  The  vomiting,  thirst,  rapid  sinking, 
and  emaciation  serve  to  distinguish  cholera  infantum  from  other  diar- 
rhoeal  maladies. 

When  Asiatic  cholera  is  prevalent  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
the  two  is  diflScult  if  not  impossible. 

Prognosis. — Cholera  infantum  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  regard  to 
which  physicians  often  injure  their  reputation  by  not  giving  sufficient 
notice  of  the  danger,  or  even  by  expressing  a  favorable  opinion  when 
the  case  soon  after  ends  fatally.  A  favorable  prognosis  should  seldom 
be  expressed  without  qualification.  If  the  urgent  symptoms  be  relieved, 
still  the  disease  may  continue  as  an  ordinary  intestinal  inflammation, 
which  in  hot  weather  is  formidable  and  often  fatal.  If  the  stools 
become  more  consistent  and  less  frequent  without  the  occurrence  of 
cerebral  symptoms,  while  the  limbs  are  warm  and  the  pulse  good,  we 
may  confidently  express  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  present  danger. 

The  duration  of  true  cholera  infantum  is  short.  It  either  ends 
fatally,  or  it  begins  soon  to  abate  and  ceases,  or  it  continues,  and  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  in  its  subsequent  course  from  an  attack  of  summer 
diarrhoea  beginning  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Treatment  OP  Infantile  Diarrhcea. — Obviously,  efficient  preven- 
tive measures  consist  in  the  removal  of  infants  so  far  as  practicable  from 
the  operation  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  disease.  Weaning  just 
before  or  in  the  hot  weather  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  and  removal 
to  the  country  should  be  recommended,  especially  for  those  who  are  de- 

f rived  of  breast-milk  during  the  age  when  such  nutriment  is  required, 
f  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  to  employ  artificial  feeding  for  infants 
under  the  age  of  ten  months,  that  food  should  obviously  be  used  which 
most  closely  resembles  human  milk  in  digestibility  and  in  nutritive 
properties.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  fermentation  in  the  food 
before  its  use,  since  much  harm  is  done  by  the  employment  of  milk  or 
other  food  in  which  fermentative  changes  have  occurred  and  which 
occur  quickly  in  dietetic  mixtures  in  the  hot  months. 
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It  is  also  very  important  that  the  infant  receive  its  food  in  proper 
quantity  and  at  proper  intervals,  for  if  the  mother  or  nurse  in  her 
anxiety  to  have  it  thrive  feed  it  too  often  or  in  too  large  quantity,  the 
surplus  food  which  it  cannot  digest  if  not  vomited  undergoes  fermenta- 
tion, and  consequently  becomes  irritating  to  the  gastro-intestinal  sur- 
face. The  physician  should  be  able  to  give  advice  not  only  in  reference 
to  the  frequency  of  feeding,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  the  infant  requires  at  each  feeding.  Correct  knowledge  and 
advice  in  this  matter  aid  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  diarrhoeal 
maladies  of  infancy.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  relating  to 
the  feeding  of  infants.  Avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold  or  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  important  preventive  measures,  since  cases 
of  intestinal  catarrh  of  infants  occur  from  this  cause,  though  less  fre- 
quently than  from  errors  in  diet. 

Curative  Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  are:  1st.  To 
provide  the  best  possible  food,  which  will  afford  suflScient  nutriment, 
and  be  easily  digested.  2d.  To  aid  the  digestive  functions  of  the  infant 
3d.  To  employ  such  medicinal  agents  as  can  be  safely  given  to  cheek 
the  diarrhoea  and  cure  the  intestinal  catarrh.  4th.  To  procure  fresh 
air,  which  is  especially  needed  if  the  diarrhoea  be  that  of  the  summer 
season. 

The  infant  with  this  disease  is  thirsty,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  take 
more  nutriment  in  the  liquid  form  than  it  requires  for  its  sustenance. 
If  nursing,  it  craves  the  breast,  or  if  weaned,  craves  the  bottle,  at  short 
intervals,  to  relieve  the  thirst.  No  more  nutriment  should  be  allowed 
than  is  required  for  nutrition,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  and  the  thirst 
may  best  be  relieved  by  a  little  cold  water,  gum- water,  or  barley-water, 
to  which  a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  whiskey  are  added.  Infrmtjle  diar- 
rhoea of  the  summer  season,  so  common  and  fatal  in  the  cities,  requires 
in  some  respects  different  treatment  from  that  which  is  appropriate  for 
diarrhoea  occurring  at  other  seasons,  and  due  to  other  causes  than  those 
incident  to  hot  weather. 

Since  one  of  the  two  important  factors  in  producing  the  summer 
diarrhoea  is  the  use  of  improper  food,  it  is  obviously  very  important  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  this  disease  that  the  food  .should  be  of  the 
right  kind,  properly  prepared,  and  given  in  proper  quantity.  I  need 
not  repeat  that  for  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year  no  food  is  so  suit- 
able as  breast-milk,  and  one  affected  with  the  diarrhoea  and  remaining 
in  the  city  should,  if  possible,  at  least  if  under  the  age  of  ten  months,  be 
provided  with  breast-milk.  It  can  be  more  satisfactorily  treated  and 
the  chances  of  its  recovery  are  much  greater  if  it  be  nourished  with 
human  milk  than  by  any  other  kind  of  diet.  If,  however,  the  mother's 
milk  fail  or  become  unsuitable  from  ill  health  or  pregnancy,  and  on 
account  of  family  circumstances  a  wet-nurse  cannot  be  procured,  the 
important  and  difficult  duty  devolves  upon  the  physician  of  deciding 
how  the  infant  should  be  fed.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  VIII. 
Part  I.,  for  facts  relating  to  the  feeding  of  infants. 

But  since  one  of  the  two  important  factors  in  producing  the  summer 
diarrhoea  of  infants  is  foul  air,  it  is  obvious  that  measures  should  be 
employed  to  render  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  infant  lives  a<*  free  as 
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possible  from  noxious  effluvia.  Cleanliness  of  the  person,  of  the  bed- 
ding, and  of  the  house  in  which  the  patient  resides,  the  prompt  removal 
of  all  refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  whether  within  or  around  the 
premises,  and  allowing  the  infant  to  remain  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day  in  shaded  localities  where  the  air  is  pure,  as  in  the  parks  or  suburbs 
of  the  city,  are  important  measures.  In  New  York  great  benefit  has 
resulted  from  the  floating  hospital  which  every  second  day  during  the 
heated  term  carries  a  thousand  sick  children  from  the  stifling  air  of  the 
tenement  houses  down  the  bay  and  out  to  the  fresh  air  of  the  ocean. 

But  it  is  diflicult  to  obtain  an  atmosphere  that  is  entirely  pure  in  a 
large  city  with  its  many  sources  of  insalubrity ;  and  all  physicians  of 
experience  agree  in  the  propriety  of  sending  infants  aff*ected  with  the 
summer  diarrhoea  to  localities  in  the  country  which  are  free  from  malaria 
and  sparsely  inhabited,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  benefits  of 
purer  air.  Many  are  the  instances  each  summer  in  New  York  City  of 
infants  removed  to  the  country  with  intestinal  inflammation,  with  fea- 
tures haggard  and  shrunken,  with  limbs  shrivelled  and  the  skin  lying  in 
folds,  too  weak  to  raise,  or  at  least  hold,  their  heads  from  the  pillow, 
vomiting  nearly  all  the  nutriment  taken,  with  stools  frequent  and  thin, 
resulting  in  great  part  from  molecular  disintegration  of  the  tissues — 
presenting,  indeed,  an  appearance  seldom  observed  in  any  other  disease 
except  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis — and  returning  in  late  autumn  with 
the  cheerfulness,  vigor,  and  rotundity  of  health.  The  localities  usually 
preferred  by  the  physicans  of  this  city  are  the  elevated  portions  of  New 
Jersey  and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  New  York  State,  and  Northern  New 
England.  Taken  to  a  salubrious  locality  and  properly  fed,  the  infant 
soon  begins  to  improve  if  the  disease  be  still  recent,  unless  it  be  excep- 
tionally severe.  If  the  disease  have  continued  several  weeks  at  the  time 
of  the  removal,  little  benefit  may  be  observed  from  the  country  residence 
until  two  or  more  weeks  have  elapsed. 

An  infant  weakened  and  wasted  by  the  summer  diarrhoea,  removed  to 
a  cool  locality  in  the  country,  should  be  warmly  dressed  and  kept  indoor 
when  the  heavy  night  dew  is  falling.  Patients  sometimes  become  worse 
from  injudicious  Q^posure  of  this  kind,  the  intestinal  catarrh  from  which 
they  are  suffering  being  aggravated  by  taking  cold,  and  perhaps  ren- 
dered dysenteric. 

Sometimes  parents,  not  noticing  the  immediate  improvement  which 
they  have  been  led  to  expect,  return  to  the  city  without  giving  the 
country  fair  trial,  and  the  life  of  the  infant  is  then,  as  a  rule,  sacri- 
ficed. Returned  to  the  foul  air  of  the  city  while  the  weather  is  still 
warm,  it  sinks  rapidly  from  an  aggravation  of  the  malady.  Occasion- 
ally, the  change  from  one  rural  locality  to  another,  like  the  change  from 
one  wet  nurse  to  another,  has  a  salutary  effect.  The  infant,  although 
it  has  recovered,  should  not  be  brought  back  while  the  weather  is  still 
warm.  One  attack  of  the  disease  does  not  diminish,  but  increases,  the 
liability  to  a  second  seizure. 

Medicinal  Treatment.  The  diarrhoea  of  infancy  requires,  to  some 
extent,  different  treatment  in  its  early  and  later  stages.  We  have  seen 
that  acids,  especially  the  lactic  and  butyric,  the   results   of  faulty 
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digestion,  are  often  produced,  causing  acid  stools.  In  a  few  dajs  the 
intiammatory  irritation  of  the  mucous  follicles  causes  such  an  exag. 
gerated  secretion  of  alkaline  mucus  that  the  acid  is  nearly  or  quite 
neutralized.  In  the  commencement  of  the  attack  these  acid  and  irri- 
tating products  should  be  as  quickly  as  possible  neutralized,  ^hile 
we  endeavor  to  prevent  their  production  by  improving  the  diet  and 
assisting  the  digestion.  In  the  second  stage,  when  the  fecal  matter  is 
less  acid  and  irritating  from  the  large  admixture  of  mucus,  medicines 
are  required  to  improve  digestion  and  check  the  diarrhoea,  while  the 
indication  for  antacids  is  less  urgent.  Therefore  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  separately  the  treatment  which  is  proper  in  the  commencement 
or  first  stage,  and  that  which  is  required  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease. 

First  stage,  or  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  perhaps  the  first 
week.  Occasionally,  it  is  proper  to  commence  the  treatment  by  the 
employment  of  some  gentle  purgative,  especially  when  the  disease  begins 
abruptly  after  the  use  of  indigestible  and  irritating  food.  A  single  dose 
of  castor  oil  or  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  the  two  mixed,  will  remove  the 
irritating  substance,  and  afterward  opiates  or  the  remedies  designed  to 
control  the  disease  can  be  more  successfully  employed.  Ordinarily,  such 
preliminary  treatment  is  not  required.  Diarrhoea  has  generally  con- 
tinued several  days  when  the  physician  is  summoned,  and  no  irritating 
sub&tance  remains  save  the  acid  which  is  so  abundantly  generated  in 
the  intestines  in  this  disease,  and  which  we  have  the  means  of  removing 
without  purgation. 

The  same  general  plan  of  medicinal  treatment  is  appropriate  for  the 
summer  diarrlioea  of  infants  as  for  diarrhoea  from  other  causes ;  but  the 
acid  fermentation  present  in  greater  degree  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  indicates  the  greater  need  of  antacids,  which  should  be  employed 
in  most  of  the  mixtures  used  in  the  first  stage  as  long  as  the  stools  have 
a  decidedly  acid  reaction. 

Those  who  accept  the  theory  that  infantile  diarrhcea  of  the  summer 
season  is  produced  by  microorganisms  which  lodge  on  the  gastro- 
intestinal surface  and  produce  diarrhoea  by  their  irritating  effect,  are 
naturally  led  to  employ  antiseptic  remedies.  Guaita  administered  for 
this  purpose  sodium  benzoate.  One  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  hali 
dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  water  were  administered  in  twenty-foor 
hours  with,  it  is  stated,  good  results.^  I  have  no  experience  in  the  use 
of  antiseptic  remedies  in  any  form  of  infantile  diarrhoea. 

If  by  the  appearance  of  the  stools  or  the  substance  ejected  from  the 
stomach,  or  by  the  usual  test  of  litmus-paper,  the  presence  of  an  acid  in 
an  irritating  quantity  be  ascertained  or  suspected,  lime-water  or  sodium 
bicarbonate  may  be  added  to  the  food.  The  creta  prseparata  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  administered  every  two  hours,  or,  which  is  more  con- 
venient, the  mistura  cretre,  is  a  useful  antacid  for  such  a  case.  The 
chalk  should  be  finely  triturated.  By  alkalies  alone,  aided  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  stimulants,  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested,  but,  unless 
circumstances  are  favorable  and  the  case  be  mild,  other  remedies  aro 
required. 

»  New  York  Medical  Record,  May  81,  1884 
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Opium  has  long  been  used,  and  it  retains  its  place  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant remedies  in  infantile  diarrhoea.  For  the  treatment  of  a  young 
infant  paregoric  is  a  convenient  opiate  preparation.  For  the  age  of 
one  or  two  months  the  dose  is  from  three  to  five  drops ;  for  the  age  of 
six  months,  twelve  drops,  repeated  every  three  hours  or  at  longer  in- 
tervals according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  After  the  age  of  six 
months  the  stronger  preparations  of  opium  are  more  commonly  used. 
The  tinctura  opii  dcodorata  or  Squibb's  liquor  opii  compositus  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  one  drop  at  the  age  of  one  year.  Dover's  powder  in 
doses  of  three-fourths  of  a  grain,  or  the  pulvis  cretfie  comp.  cum  opio  in 
three-grain  doses  every  third  hour,  may  be  given  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 

Opium  is,  however,  in  general  best  given  in  mixtures  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  It  quiets  the  action  of  the  intestines  and  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  the  evacuations.  It  is  contraindicated  or  should  be 
used  with  caution  if  cerebral  symptoms  are  present.  Sometimes  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  when  it  begins  abruptly  from  some  error 
in  diet,  with  high  temperature,  drowsiness,  twitching  of  the  limbs — 
symptoms  which  threaten  eclampsia — opiates  should  be  given  cautiously 
before  free  evacuations  occur  from  the  bowels  and  the  offending  sub- 
stance is  expelled.  Under  such  circumstances  a  few  doses  of  the  bromide 
of  potassium  are  preferable.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  also, 
when  symptoms  of  spurious  hydrocephalus  occur,  opium  should  be  with- 
held or  cautiously  administered,  since  it  may  tend  to  increase  the  fatal 
stupor  in  which  severe  cases  are  liable  to  terminate ;  but,  except  in  such 
cases,  opium  is  a  most  useful  remedy. 

The  vegetable  astringents,  although  they  have  been  largely  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  are  much 
less  frequently  prescribed  than  formerly.  As  a  substitute  for  them  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  has  come  into  use,  and  in  much  larger  doses  than 
were  formerly  employed.  While  it  aids  in  checking  the  diarrhoea,  it  is 
an  efficient  antiemetic  and  antiseptic.  It  should  be  prescribed  in  ten  or 
twelve  grains  for  an  infant  of  twelve  months;  larger  doses  produce  no 
ill  effect,  for  its  action  is  almost  entirely  local  and  soothing  to  the  in- 
flamed surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  undergoes  a  chemical 
change  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  becoming  black,  being  converted 
into  the  bismuth  sulphide,  and  it  causes  dark  stools.  Rarely  it  pro- 
duces in  the  infant  the  well-known  garlicky  odor,  like  that  occasionally 
observeil  in  adult  patients,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  tellurium 
accidentally  associated  with  the  bismuth  in  its  natural  state.  For  those 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  due  to  colitis,  and  the  stools 
contain  blood  with  a  large  proportion  of  mucus,  it  has  been  customary 
to  prescribe  laudanum  or  some  other  form  of  opium  with  castor  oil.  I 
prefer,  however,  the  bismuth  and  opium  for  such  oases  as  are  more  de- 
cidedly dysenteric,  as  well  as  for  cases  of  the  usual  form  of  intestinal 
catarrh. 

The  following  are  convenient  and  useful  formulae  for  a  child  of  one  year : 

B.— Tl net.  opii  der>dorat Hlxvj. 

Bismutti.  fiubnitrat 3  ij. 

Svrupi fjij 

Mistumcretn fjx'v. — Misce. 

Shalce  thoroughly  aud  give  one  tea^poonful  every  two  to  four  noun. 
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B. — Tinct.  opii  deodorat. TTtx^. 

Bismuth,  subnitmt ^ij. 

Syrupi !  Jss 

Aq.  cinnamomi ^31^- — Mtsoa 

Shake  bottle ;  give  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

B— Bismuth,  subnitrat a^ij 

Pulv.  cpct.  com  p.  c.  opio ^.•s. — Hisce. 

Divid  in  chart  No.  z.     Dose,  one  powder  every  three  houn. 

R. — Bismuth,  subnitrat ^ij. 

Pulv.  ipecac  corap gr.  ix. — Misce. 

Divid  in  chart  No.  xii.    Dose,  one  powder  every  three  hours. 

Cholera  infantum  requires  similar  treatment  to  that  which  is  proper 
for  the  ordinary  form  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  but  there  is  no  disease, 
unless  it  is  pseudo-membranous  croup,  in  which  early  and  appropriate 
treatment  is  more  urgently  required,  since  the  tendency  is  to  rapid  sink- 
ing and  death.  As  early  as  possible,  therefore,  proper  instruction? 
should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  feeding,  and  for  an  in&nt  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  twelve  months  either  one  of  the  above  prescriptions 
should  be  given  or  the  following : 


B  —Tinct.  opii  deodorat.    . 

.  m'^'j. 

Spts.  ammon.  nromat. 

f  3J. 

Bismuth,  subnitrat.     . 

•    3JJ- 

Mucil.  acaciaa  vel  syrupi 

.  n<B. 

Misturffl  cretffl 

fViss— Misce. 

Shake  bottle.    Give  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

An  infant  of  six  months  can  take  one-half  the  dose,  and  one  of  three 
or  four  months  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  dose,  of  either  of  the  above 
mixtures. 

If  cerebral  symptoms  appear,  as  rolling  the  head,  drowsiness,  etc.,  I 
usually  write  the  prescription  without  the  opiate;  and  with  this  omission 
it  may  be  given  more  frequently  if  the  case  require  it,  while  the  opiate 
prescribed  alone  or  with  bromide  of  potassium  is  given  guardedly  and  at 
longer  intervals.  Injury  to  the  patient  from  the  use  of  the  opiate  can 
only  occur  through  carelessness  in  not  giving  proper  attention  to  his 
condition.  It  is  chiefly  in  advanced  cases,  when  the  vital  powers  are 
beginning  to  fail,  when  the  innervation  is  deficient,  and  cerebral  circular 
tion  sluggish,  that  the  use  of  opiates  may  involve  danger.  Explicit  and 
positive  directions  should  be  given  to  omit  the  opiate  or  to  give  it  less 
frequently  whenever  the  evacuations  aro  checked  wholly  or  partially  and 
signs  of  stupor  appear. 

Second  Stage.  Infantile  diarrhoea  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
begins  in  such  a  gradual  way  that  the  treatment  which  we  are  about  to 
recommend  is  proper  in  many  instances  at  the  first  visit  of  the  physi- 
cian, who  is  frequently  not  summoned  until  the  attack  has  continued 
one  or  two  weeks.  The  alkaline  treatment  recommended  above  for  the 
diarrhoea  in  its  commencement  does  not  aid  digestion  sufficiently  to 
justify  its  continuance  as  the  main  remedy  after  the  first  few  days.  In 
a  large  number  of  instances,  however,  one  of  the  above  alkaline  mix- 
tures may  be  given  with  advantage  midway  between  the  nursings  or 
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feedings,  while  those  remedies,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  £eicili« 
tate  digestion  and  assimilation  are  given  at  the  time  of  the  reception 
of  food. 

Some  physicians  of  large  experience,  as  Henoch,  of  Berlin,  recom- 
mend small  doses  of  calomel,  as  the  twelfth  or  twentieth  of  a  grain, 
three  or  four  times  daily  for  infants  with  &alty  digestion  and  diarrhoea. 
To  me,  this  seems  an  uncertain  remedy,  without  sufficient  indications 
for  its  use,  and  I  have  therefore  no  experience  with  it.  The  following 
are  formulae  which  I  employ  in  my  own  practice,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed with  apparent  good  results  in  the  institutions  in  New  York  in 
those  frequent  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  is  associated  with  indigestion : 

B . — Acid,  miiriftt.  dilut Hlxv). 

Pepsi naasaccharut.  (Hawley's  or  other  good  pepsin)  3J. 
BL«muth.  fiubnitrat      .        .        •        .        •        •     ^  0* 

Syrupi ^30* 

Aqu89 f^xiv. — Misoe. 

Shake  hottl^ ;  cive  one  teaspoonfiil  before  each  feeding  or  nuraing  to  an  infant 
of  one  year ;  half  a  teai»poonful  to  one  of  six  months. 


B . — Tinct.  opii  deodorat. 


Pe|  sin 8a  sat  charat. 
Bismuth,  subnilrat. 

Syrupi ^  ,,, 

Aqii8B f^Jtiv. — Misce. 

Shak«^  bottle:  c:ive  one  tea«poonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  one  year; 
nulf  u  lea^pOi'nful  to  one  of  six  months. 


m*^- 


3J; 


B- — Pep^inaa  saocharat ^J-U- 

Bismuth,  subuitnit 3  1  j — Misce. 

Divid  in  chart  No.  xii.    One  powder  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  one  year. 

In  occasional  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  so  that 
medicines  given  by  the  mouth  are  in  great  part  rejected,  our  reliance 
must  be  largely  on  rectal  medication,  and  especially  on  clysters  contain- 
ing an  opiate.  Laudanum  may  be  given  in  this  manner  with  marked 
benefit.  It  may  be  given  mixed  with  a  little  starch-water,  and  the  best 
instrument  for  administering  it  is  a  small  glass  or  gutta  percha  syringe, 
the  nurse  retaining  the  enema  for  a  time  by  means  of  a  compress. 
Beck,  in  his  Infant  T herapetUicSy  advises  to  give  by  the  clyster  twice  as 
much  of  the  opiate  as  would  be  required  by  the  mouth.  A  somewhat 
lar^rer  proportion  may,  however,  be  safely  employed.  The  following 
foimula  for  a  clyster  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  other 
medicated  enema  which  I  have  employed : 

B. — Argent,  nitrat grr.  iv. 

Bismuth,  subnitrat. ^^s. 

M,.cn.g.«*ci«J «fSij._Mi««. 

One-quarter  to  one-half  of  this  should  be  given  at  a  time,  with  the 
addition  of  as  much  laudanum  as  is  thought  proper ;  and  it  should  be 
retained  by  the  compress.  It  is  especially  useful  when  from  the  large 
amount  of  mucus  or  mucus  tinged  with  blood  it  is  probable  that  the 
descending  colon  is  chiefly  involved. 
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Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  almost  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  thej  should  be  employed  in  all  protracted  cases. 
Whiskey  or  brandy  is  the  best  of  these  stimulants,  and  it  should  be 
given  in  small  doses  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  I  usually  order  three  or 
four  drops  for  an  infant  of  one  month,  and  an  additional  drop  or  two* 
drops  for  each  additional  month.  The  stimulant  is  not  only  useful  in 
sustaining  the  vital  powers,  but  it  also  aids  in  relieving  the  irritabiUtj 
of  the  stomach  and  in  preventing  hypostasis  in  depending  portions  of  the 
lung  and  brain,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  frequent  in  advanced  cases. 

Ihe  vomiting  which  is  so  common  a  symptom  in  many  cases  greatly 
increases  the  prostration,  and  should  be  immediately  relieved  if  possible. 
The  following  formulae  will  be  found  useful  for  it  : 

B. — Bismuth,  subnitrat. gij. 

Spu.  ammon.  arumat. t^ss-^j. 

i^;r} Mfsj-Misc 

Shake  bottle.  Dose,  one  teaspounful  half-hourly  or  hourly  if  required,  made  cold 
by  a  piece  of  ice. 

B. — Acid,  carbolic ptt.  ij. 

Liquor,  calcis f  J  ij  — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful,  with  a  teaspoon ful  of  millc  (brea«t-inilk  it*  the  baby  nurse), 
to  be  repeated  accordiug  to  the  nausea. 

Lime-water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  often  relieves  the  nausea 
when  it  is  due  to  acids  in  the  stomach,  but  it  is  rendered  more  effectual 
in  certain  cases  by  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid,  which  tends  to  check 
any  fermentative  process.  A  minute  dose  of  tincture  of  ipecacuanha, 
as  one-eighth  of  a  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of  ice-water,  frequently  repeated, 
has  also  been  employed  with  alleged  benefit. 

Of  these  various  antiemetics,  my  preference  is  for  the  bismuth  in  large 
doses,  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  properly  diluted,  that  the 
ammonia  do  not  irritate  the  stomach.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  patients 
the  nausea  is  very  obstinate,  and  all  these  remedies  fail.  In  such  cases 
absolute  quiet  of  the  infant  on  its  back,  the  administration  of  but  little 
nutriment  at  a  time,  mustard  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use  of  an 
occasional  small  piece  of  ice  or  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  water  with  ice 
in  it,  may  relieve  this  symptom. 

In  protracted  cases,  when  the  vital  powers  begin  to  fail,  as  indicated 
by  pallor,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength,  the  following  is 
the  best  tonic  mixture  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  aids  in  restrain- 
ing the  diarrhcBa,  while  it  increases  the  appetite  and  strength.  It  should 
not  be  prescribed  until  the  inflammation  has  assumed  a  subacute  or 
chronic  character : 

R. — Tinct.  coliimbn {3'*i* 

Liq.  ferri  nitratis tfl  xxvij. 

Synipi ^3"j- — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours  to  an  infant  of  une  year. 

External  Treatment. — Some  writers  recommend  depletion  by 
leeching  in  intestinal  inflammation,  when  the  in&nt  is  robust  and  of 
(iill  habit,  and  the  disease  commences  suddenly  with  decided  febrile 
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reaction.  Such  cases  are  oftenest  seen  with  us  in  the  winter  season, 
and  even  these  are  ordinarily  best  treated  without  loss  of  blood.  Sina- 
pisms and  poultices  usually  are  suflScient  as  local  measures.  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  warm  mustard  foot-bath  should  be  employed,  and  repeated 
if  there  be  restlessness  or  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  all  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy  and  in  all  its  stages 
mild  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen  is  often  useful,  but  vesication, 
by  increasing  the  restlessness  of  the  infant  and  reducing  its  strength, 
without  materially  modifying  the  severity  or  duration  of  the  disease, 
does  more  harm  tlian  good.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  reraedijil 
measure.  I  have  known  a  troublesome  sore  continuing  till  death,  and 
probably  hastening  this  result,  to  occur  from  this  treatment.  Poultices 
or  fomentations  over  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  beneficial,  especially 
those  of  a  mildly  irritating  nature.  A  poultice  of  powdered  cloves,  cin- 
namon, and  ginger,  or  of  linseed  meal  to  which  a  little  mustard  is  added, 
may  be  employed,  or  a  linseed  poultice  spread  thin,  under  which  a  single 
layer  of  muslin  is  placed,  saturated  with  camphorated  oil  or  tincture  of* 
camphor,  and  over  both  oil  silk.  In  the  entero-colitis  of  infants,  occur- 
ring in  the  cool  months,  and  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  this  treatment  is 
especially  useful.  In  the  epidemic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  months, 
which  may  be  aggravated  by  heat,  treatment  by  poultices  may  be  inju- 
dicious, but  in  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  produce  moderate  redness  over 
the  abdomen  by  temporary  applications. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ENTERITIS  AND  COLITIS  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

Intestinal  inflammation  in  childhood  differs  materially  from  the 
form  or  type  which  it  commonly  presents  in  infancy.  Its  causes,  symp- 
toms, and  extent  vary  in  important  particulars  in  the  two  periods.  In 
childhood  there  is  not  ordinarily  such  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  as  we  have  seen  is  present  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  infancy,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  properly  treated 
as  two  diseases,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  namely, 
enteritis  and  colitis.  Both  these  affections  in  the  child  resemble  so 
closely  the  form  which  they  exhibit  in  adult  life,  that  no  extended 
description  is  needed  in  this  connection. 

Causes. — A  main  cause  is  sudden  reductions  of  temperature  by 
exposure  to  cold,  or  to  currents  of  air,  which  checks  perspiration,  and 
causes  determination  of  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  viscera.  These 
inflammations  are  also  caused  sometimes  by  irritating  substances  in  the 
intestines.  I  have  known  fecal  accumulations  as  well  as  worms  to 
produce  severe  dysentery  in  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  characteristic 
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^nesmus  and  muco-sanguineous  stools,  and  ceasing  as  soon  a»  the  offend- 
ing substances  were  expelled.  The  use  of  unripe  or  stale  vegetables,  if 
there  be  a  strong  predisposition  to  mucous  inflammation,  may  be  a  suf- 
ficient cause,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  intestines  of  seeds  and  the  parenchyma  of  fruits.  But 
the  most  common  cause  is  that  mentioned,  namely,  sudden  exposure  to 
cold  when  the  body  is  heated,  a  danger  to  which  children  are  especially 
liable,  on  account  of  the  easy  disturbance  of  the  circulatory  system  in 
them,  and  their  heedless  exposure  of  themselves,  unless  incessantly 
watched.  Enteritis  and  colitis  are  also  frequently  secondary  diseases 
occurring  in  childhood  as  complications  or  sequelae  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  especially  measles. 

Symptoms. — The  alvine  discharges  in  enteritis  and  colitis  in  child- 
hood are  such  as  occur  in  these  diseases  at  a  more  advanced  age.  In 
enteritis  they  are  thin  and  of  the  natural  color,  or  occasionally  green; 
in  colitis  they  are  more  consistent  than  in  enteritis,  and  are  largely 
muco-sanguineous.  Sometimes  in  enteritis,  if  the  inflammation  be  not 
intense,  the  diarrhoea  is  slow  in  appearing,  or  it  may  be  slight,  so  u 
not  to  attract  special  attention.  The  disease  may  then  resemble  remitr 
tent  fever,  for  which  it  is  at  times  mistaken.  The  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestines  is  less  frequently  affected  than  the  lower.  If  there  be 
duodenitis,  the  flow  of  bile  is  occasionally  impeded  from  tumefaction  of 
the  mouth  of  the  common  bile-duct,  and  the  icteric  hue  appears.  In 
both  enteritis  and  colitis  there  is  abdominal  tenderness,  with  more  or 
less  constant  pain  if  the  disease  be  severe,  and  in  colitis,  tormina  and 
tenesmus.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  heat  of  surface  augmented,  the 
face  flushed,  and,  except  in  mild  cases,  expressive  of  pain.  In  many 
children  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  the  nervous  system 
is  profoundly  affected,  as  indicated  by  headache,  stupor,  twitching  of 
the  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions.  The  chief  danger  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  is,  indeed,  from  this  source.  Sometimes  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  occurs,  and  the  food  is  rejected,  though  much 
less  frequently  than  in  the  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy.  Anorexia 
and  thirst  are  common  symptoms.  If  the  inflammation  continue,  there 
is  soon  perceptible  emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength.  The  eyes  become 
hollow,  the  face  pallid,  and  the  surface  cool.  Death  may  occur  at  an 
early  period,  the  vital  powers  succumbing  from  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
flammation. In  other  cases,  the  acute  disease  ends  in  a  subacute  or 
chronic  inflammation  ;  the  patient  becomes  gradually  more  reduced,  till 
he  dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,  such  as  we  often  observe  in  the 
entero-colitis  of  infancy ;  or  from  this  state  he  may  recover  by  degree 
though  perhaps  with  an  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  which  continues 
for  months.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  enteritis  and  colitis  b 
childhood,  if  properly  treated,  soon  begin  to  yield,  and  they  terminate 
favorably  in  one  or  two  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  diflScult  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  in- 
flammation. This  is  indicated  by  the  fever,  abdominal  tenderness,  and 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  Whether  the  disease  be  enteritis  or 
colitis  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  the  seat  of  the  tender- 
ness and  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenesmus. 
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Prognosis. — ^It  has  been  stated  above  that  enteritis  and  colitis  in 
children  commonly  terminate  favorably*  The  result  depends  not  only 
on  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  but  the  constitution  and 
previous  health.  The  inflammation  is  more  serious  when  secondary 
than  when  primary.  Extensive  and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
features  pallid,  anxious,  and  expressive  of  sufiering,  pulse  frequent  and 
feeble,  should  excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  Frequent  vomit- 
ing also  denotes  a  grave  form  of  the  disease.  Stupor,  and  especially 
convulsive  movements,  show  that  the  nervous  centres  are  affected,  and 
should  make  us  guarded  in  the  prognosis.  Improvement  in  the  dis- 
ease, on  which  to  base  a  favorable  prediction,  is  apparent  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  tenderness,  improvement  in  the  pulse  and  character  of  the 
stools,  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  and  less  disrelish  of  food. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  adult. 
In  enteritis  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  any  irritating  substance  in  the  intestines,  and 
ordinarily  in  colitis,  it  is  advisable  to  commence  treatment  by  the  use 
of  some  simple  evacuant,  like  castor  oil.  After  this  our  reliance,  so  fur  as 
internal  treatment  is  concerned,  must  be  mainly  on  opiate  and  antiphlo- 
gistic medicines.  One  of  the  best  remedies  of  this  class  is  the  Dover's 
powder,  which  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  old  in  doses  of  three 
grains  every  three  hours.  A  corresponding  dose  of  any  of  the  other 
opiates  may  be  given,  but  with  less  sudorific  effect.  In  colitis  the  occa- 
sional ailministration  of  a  laxative  should  not  be  neglected,  if  the  stools 
be  entirely  or  mainly  muco-sanguineous.  It  should  be  employed  so  as 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  fecal  matters  in  the  colon,  which  would  serve 
as  an  irritant  and  increase  the  inflammation.  The  dose  should  be  small, 
merely  sufficient  to  produce  fecal  evacuation,  and  repeated  as  required, 
daily  or  less  frequently.  The  laxatives  commonly  preferred  are  mag- 
nesia, rhubarb,  or  castor  oil.  The  physician  may  prescribe  an  opiate 
mixture  containing  sufficient  of  the  laxative  to  have  the  effect  desired, 
though  ordinarily  it  is  better  to  prescribe  the  two  separately,  so  that 
the  laxative  can  be  given  or  withheld,  according  to  circumstances,  while 
the  opiate  is  continued  more  regularly.  Except  that  there  be  some 
irritating  substance  which  requires  removal,  the  effect  of  laxatives  is  in- 
jurious, instead  of  beneficial.  Most  of  the  formulae  given  above  in  our 
remarks  relating  to  the  treatment  of  infantile  intestinal  catarrh  are  like- 
wise useful  for  the  enteritis  and  colitis  of  childhood,  the  quantity  of  the 
opiate,  which  is  the  important  ingredient,  being  increased  according  to 
the  increase  in  the  age.  The  following  prescriptions  may  be  employed 
for  a  child  of  five  years : 

R. — Pulv.  opii pr.  V. 

Bismuth,  subnitrat 3U  — 

Divid  in  pulveres  ho.  xx.     Give  one  j>owder  every  two  to  four  hours. 


R. — Pulv.  ipecac,  comp. 
Bi«*muib.  subnitrat 
Divid  in  pulveres  No.  xxiv.     Give  one  powder 

B. — ^Tinc.  opii  deodorat. 
Bi!<inutD.  subnitrat. 
Aq.  metitb.  piperit., 
Syr.  zinKilieris 


3ij.— Mi«ce. 
four  hours. 

Tij.— Misce. 
\  above. 


3ff- 

&&  3j.— Misce. 


Shake  bottle.    Give  one  tcaspoonful  from  two  to  four  houri. 
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The  local  treatment  which  is  found  most  usefiil  consists  in  the  use  of 
emollient  applications  covered  with  oil-silk,  and  made  suflBcientlj  irritat- 
ingby  mustard  or  otherwise  to  cause  constant  redness. 

The  diet  should  be  bland  and  unirritating.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
inflammation,  rice  or  barley-water,  or  arrowroot  boiled  in  water,  and 
similar  drinks  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  When  the  active  in- 
flammation has  abated,  and  at  any  period  of  the  disease  if  there  be  a 
tendency  to  prostration,  more  nourishing  food  should  be  given.  Milk 
and  animal  broths  may  then  be  allowed.  In  cases  which  are  protracted, 
or  attended  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER    X. 

CONSTIPATION 

The  gastro-intestinal  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus  has  a  doable 
function.  First,  it  receives  and  retains  the  food  during  the  process  of 
digestion ;  it  furnishes  the  most  importont  of  the  liquids  by  which  diges- 
tion is  effected,  and  it  absorbs  those  products  of  digestion  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  while  it  8er\'es  as  a  barrier  against 
the  admission  of  refuse  matter.  Secondly,  it  has  an  excretory  function, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  waste  and  noxious  products  of  the  system  are 
eliminated  from  its  surface.  Having,  therefore,  a  relation  so  close  and 
fundamental  to  the  general  nutrition,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  normal 
activity  of  the  organs  and  the  maintenance  of  health,  that  its  functions 
be  regularly  and  fully  performed.  But  retention  of  fecal  matter  beyond 
the  normal  period  is  one  of  the  most  common  ailments  both  in  infency 
and  childhood,  and  occasionally  it  constitutes  a  grave  disease. 
Constipation  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  Bymptomatic  and  idiopathic. 
Symptomatic  Constipation.  Causes. — Many  of  these  are  ob- 
structive. The  more  common  of  them  are  the  following :  {a)  Congenital 
stenosis,  or  occlusion  of  the  anus  or  rectum.  The  anus  is  not  formed, 
or  it  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  large  intes- 
tines forms  another  cul-de-sac.  These  two  cul-de-sacs,  lying  opposite 
each  other,  one  loolcing  upward  and  the  other  downward,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  small  interspace,  a  fibrous  septum,  so  that 
relief  can  be  obtained  by  a  puncture  or  incision,  or  they  may  be  widely 
separated,  so  that  there  is  no  possible  mode  of  relief,  and  death  is  in- 
evitable, unless  the  fecal  matter  escape  through  a  congenital  fistulous 
passage  upon  one  of  the  adjacent  mucous  surfaces,  which  mode  of  relief 
was  present  in  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  this  obstruction  collected 
by  Leichtenstern.  Exceptionally  this  malformation  occurs  in  the  sig- 
moid flexure,  while  the  rectum  is  normal.     The  stenosis,  if  slight,  may 
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produce  little  delay  in  the  evacuations,  except  when  hardened  masses  or 
coase,  indigestible  substances  descend  upon  it,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
with  careinl  selection  of  diet,  cause  little  inconvenience  for  a  lengthened 
period,  while  much  stenosis  causes  early  obstructive  symptoms. 

Rarely  the  stenosis  is  at  the  ileo-caecal  orifice.  Thus,  in  the  TranB- 
actions  of  the  Land,  Path.  Soc»y  for  1870,  is  the  history  of  a  case  in 
which  there  was  such  narrowing  of  the  ileo-caecal  orifice,  believed  to  be 
congenital,  that  a  No.  9  catheter  could  barely  be  passed  through  it. 
The  patient  lived  till  his  thirty-second  year,  having  suffered  from  an 
early  age  with  frequent  attacks  of  colic  and  constipation.  After  his 
death,  the  ileum  next  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve  was  found  to  have  a  diam- 
eter of  seven  inches,  while  the  large  intestine  was  much  atrophied,  and 
its  entire  lumen  contracted  from  the  long  disuse.  Occasionally,  the 
narrowing  occurs  a  little  above  the  ileo-caecal  orifice,  and  more  rarely  in 
the  duodenum,  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  pancreatic  or  bile-duct  with 
the  intestine.  In  the  last  situation,  the  obstacle  sometimes  appears  to  be 
hypertrophied  valvuloe  conniventes,  the  edges  of  two  opposite  folds  be- 
coming more  or  less  adherent.  Such  congenital  intestinal  obstructions, 
whether,  as  is  probable,  produced  by  inflammations  in  the  foetus  or  from 
simple  perverted  nutrition;  whether  arising  from  syphilitic  cachexia  or 
other  cause,  of  course  retard  the  evacuations,  according  to  their  loca- 
tions and  the  degree  of  closure.  The  same  degree  of  stenosis  in  the 
colon  or  rectum  obviously  causes  more  constipating  effect  than  in  the 
small  intestine,  since  the  excrementitious  substance  is  firmer  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  latter  have  more  mobility  by  which  to 
overcome  obstacles. 

(6)  Intestinal  Displacements. — These  produce  obstructions  of  a  very 
painful  and  dangerous  kind.  Intussusception  and  external  hernia  are 
too  well  known  to  require  description.  Both  are  likely  to  produce  com- 
plete obstruction  if  not  soon  relieved,  but  there  are  cases  of  intussuscep- 
tion in  children  in  which  the  displaced  intestine  remains  pervious,  and 
the  evacuations  occur  with  more  or  less  regularity ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  one  form  of  hernia,  namely,  the  congenital,  which,  although  painful, 
seldom  produces  serious  obstruction. 

Painful  and  dangerous  occlusion  and  consequent  arrest  of  alvine  evac- 
uations occasionally  result  from  the  imprisonment  of  a  loop  of  intes- 
tine in  an  opening,  usually  congenital,  in  the  mesentery  or  diaphragm, 
or  from  the  knotting  of  one  portion  of  intestine  with  another,  as  de- 
scribed by  Leichtenstem,  or  again  from  the  twisting  of  the  intestine. 
Epstein  and  Soyka^  relate  the  case  of  a  newborn  infant  that  died  in  the 
second  week  after  birth  with  symptoms  of  obstruction.  At  the  autopsy, 
a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  with  its  mesentery  was  found  twisted 
upon  its  axis,  from  right  to  left,  without  any  marked  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation. 

(c)  Substances  which  have  been  swallowed,  or  substances  whose  nuclei 
have  been  swallowed,  and  which  consist  of  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  substances  which  have  been  produced  entirely  in 
the  system,  and  which,  lodged  in  narrow  parts  of  the  intestine,  cause 

^  Centralb.  f.  d.  med.  Wissemch.,  April  24,  1879. 
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obstruction.  Such  substances,  some  of  which  occur  most  frequently 
in  children,  and  others  in  elderly  people,  produce  acute  constipation. 
Indigestible  matter  contained  in  the  food,  as  seeds  or  the  parenchyma- 
tous portions  of  fruits,  occasionally  collects  in  considerable  quantity  and 
obstructs  the  intestine.  A  large  gall  stone,  having  escaped  from  the 
common  bile-duct,  sometimes  lodges  in  the  intestine,  either  at  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve  or,  more  rarely,  at  some  other  point,  and  retards  the  pass- 
age of  fecal  matter.     But  this  seldom  occurs  in  children. 

In  one  instance,  and  in  only  one,  have  I  known  obstinate  constipa- 
tion to  be  produced  by  worms.  The  patient  was  a  girl  of  about  four 
years,  in  whom  constipation  came  on  suddenly,  and  was  accompanied  by 
distention  of  abdomen  and  great  suffering.  This  continued  nearly  one 
week,  when  a  mass  of  intertwined  round  worms  was  expelle<l,  with  im- 
mediate relief.  The  records  of  medicine  also  contain  ca.«es  in  which 
neoplasms,  growing  from  the  coats  of  the  intestines  internally,  have  at- 
tained such  a  size  as  to  retard  the  evacuations. 

(d)  Abscesses  and  tumors,  especially  when  occurring  in  the  pelvis, 
also  sometimes  cause  constipation  by  pressing  upon  the  intestine,  and 
obstructing  or  narrowing  the  passage  through  it.  Thus,  in  18G8,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  related  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  the  case  of  an 
infant,  aged  fourteen  months,  in  whom  both  alvine  and  urinary  evacua- 
tions were  retarded  by  a  cancerous  tumor  growing  between  the  rectum 
and  bladder,  and  ending  fatally  in  three  months  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  symptoms. 

(e)  Peritonitis,  during  its  continuance,  is  known  to  constipate  the 
bowels.  It  is  supposed  that  inflammatory  oedema  occurs  around  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  by  which  their  contractility  is  im- 
paired. Hence  the  lax  state,  the  meteorism,  and  inaction  of  the  intes- 
tines in  this  disease.  When  the  peritonitis  abates,  the  nonnal  action  is 
restored,  and  the  evacuations  occur  regularly,  if  the  free  surface  of  the 
peritoneum  have  undergone  no  unfavorable  change.  But  unfortunately 
peritonitis  often  produces  more  lasting  injury,  so  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  intestinal  movements,  and  produce  an  habitually  torpid  state 
of  the  bowels.  This  occurs  from  adventitious  bands  of  inflammatory 
origin,  which  lie  across  the  intestines,  compressing  them  at  the  points 
of  contact,  and  restraining  their  movements,  and  from  adhesion  of  the 
intestinal  loops. 

The  most  marked  cases  which  I  have  observed  of  this  were  children 
who  had  had  tubercular  peritonitis.  The  following  was  an  interesting 
example : 

Case. — Charles,  aged  4  years,  was  returned  to  the  New  York  Found 
ling  Asylum  on  April  16,  1877,  to  be  treated  for  tumor  albus  of  the  left 
knee,  and  for  general  ill-health.  His  parentage  and  early  history  were 
unknown.  The  nurse  in  the  city,  to  whom  he  had  been  entrugte<i  when 
quite  small,  stated  that  he  had  no  sickness  when  with  her,  except  ?ore 
eyes,  and  that  about  April  1,  1877,  the  enlargement  of  the  knee  was  firs: 
observed.  The  head  of  the  boy  was  large,  and  the  abdomen  much  dis- 
tended, but  without  any  decided  tenderness  on  pressure ;  its  entire  lower 
part  had  a  purplish  color.  Percussion  over  it  gave  a  dull  sound,  except 
upon  and  near  the  epigastrium,  where  there  was  some  resonance ;  umbili- 
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CUB  prominent ;  drcuraference  of  body  over  abdomen,  23  inches ;  pulse 
128  ;  axillary  temperature  99°.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  no  stool  with- 
out medicine,  and  that,  usually,  one  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  was 
required  to  produce  it.  The  urine  contained  no  albumen,  and  was 
apparently  normal.  As  the  appearance  indicated  struma,  a  mixture  of 
cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  the  lacto-phosphate  of  lime,  and  iron  was  pre- 
scribed, to  be  given  three  times  daily,  and  directions  were  given  to  rub 
cod-liver  oil  over  the  abdomen  also  three  times  each  day,  for  five  minutes 
each  time.  Some  nodules  were  felt,  on  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  which 
we  suspected  were  enlarged  mesenteric  glands.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  friction  and  kneading  of  the  abdomen  were  commenced,  the  stools 
began  to  occur,  on  the  average,  about  twice  daily.  The  kneading  proved 
the  safest,  as  well  as  most  efficient,  method  of  producing  defecation. 

On  May  4th,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  abdomen  was  reduced  to  twenty-two  inches.  The  records  on 
May  11th  state:  "Same  treatment  is  continued;  has  tolerable  appetite, 
but  is  pallid,  and  his  flesh  flabby  and  soft."  On  May  22d,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  gave  22 J  inches.  The  tumor  albus  remained  about 
the  same. 

I  saw.  the  patient  again  during  attendance  in  the  asylum,  in  August  and 
November.  The  record  in  November  states  that  he  is  feeble  and  failing ; 
is  becoming  weaker  and  thinner ;  breath  and  exhalations  from  the  sur- 
fece  offensive  ;  he  is  kept  quiet  on  account  of  the  knee.  From  this  time 
he  gradually  failed,  and  died  April  11,  1878.  There  was  no  cough  to 
attract  attention;  and  instead  of  constipation,  a  diarrhoea  of  some  weeks* 
continuance  preceded  death. 

Autopsy. — Lungs  healthy,  except  a  little  exudation  over  the  summit 
of  right  lung ;  bronchial  glands  cheesy  ;  numerous  tubercles,  some  of  them 
cheesy,  upon  the  parietal  and  visceral  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  Loops 
of  the  intestines  were  united  to  each  other  by  old  adhesions,  and  the  small 
mtestines  were  generally  bound  down  by  bands  into  a  **  uniform  con- 
glomeration ;"  mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  cheesy ;  a  large  ulcer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  rectum,  and  numerous  small,  round  ulcers  upon  the 
surface  of  small  and  large  intestines,  apparently  occupying  the  site  of  the 
solitary  follicles. 

Occasionally,  a  false  band,  the  result  of  peritonitis,  lies  across  the 
intestines,  without  restraining  their  movements,  and  producing  no 
marked  symptoms,  and  probably  no  symptoms  at  all,  until  a  loop 
happens  to  pass  underneath  it,  when,  if  not  soon  released,  it  is  liable  to 
become  strangulated,  with  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  fecal 
matter.  This  displacement  might  properly  be  classified  with  the  inter- 
nal hernias  described  above.  In  my  own  person,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  such  an  accident  occurred  about  two  months  after  the  peritonitis. 
Upon  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  a  sensation  of  traction  had 
been  noticed  in  the  umbilical  region,  almost  daily,  during  exercise,  and 
the  displacement  was  indicated  by  the  extreme  pain  which  characterizes 
such  cases,  and  which  ceased  suddenly,  when  the  parts  were  released 
after  about  eighteen  hours. 

(/)  While  it  is  important  that  the  diet  and  glandular  secretions 
should  be  such  that  the  feculent  matter  may  have  proper  consistence, 
for  easy  propulsion  along  the  intestinal  tube,  the  important  agent  by 
which  alvine  evacuations  are  effected  is  obviously  muscular  contraction. 

4R 
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The  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines  produce  the  vermicular  and  peri- 
staltic movements  by  which  the  excrement  is  carried  forward,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles,  by  their  powerful  contraction,  are  the  chief  agents 
of  expulsion.  Now  any  pathological  state  which  impairs  the  innerva- 
tion of  these  muscles,  or  renders  it  abnormal,  destroying  the  proper 
balance  between  "  exciting  and  inhibiting  impulses,'*  is  likely  to  cause 
constipation.  Hence  meningitis,  myelitis,  and  certain  other  diseases 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  rachitis,  general  weakness,  etc.,  are  com- 
monly attended  by  a  sluggish  state  of  the  intestines,  either  from  tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  coat,  as  in  meningitis, 
or  paralysis. 

Idiopathic  Constipation.  Causes. — These  are  quite  numerous. 
The  more  prominent  of  them  are  the  following.  First,  too  little  liquid 
in  the  excrement,  so  that  it  is  too  firm  for  ready  evacuation.  There 
may  be  too  little  liquid  taken  in  the  ingesta,  or  too  scanty  secretion  of 
the  liquids  which  mix  with  the  food,  as  those  of  the  pancreas,  liver,  and 
mucous  follicles,  or  there  may  be  too  great  an  absorption  of  liquid 
through  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  too  active  an  excretion  of  water 
from  the  skin,  kidneys,  or  lung.  The  firmer  the  fecal  matter,  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  constipation.  Those  who  lose  a  large  amount 
of  water,  as  in  diabetes,  night  sweats,  or  from  occupations  which  expose 
to  heat,  or  from  residence  in  a  hot  climate,  are  especially  liable  to  con- 
stipation, except  as  the  loss  of  liquid  is  compensated  by  an  increased 
amount  of  drink. 

The  character  of  the  food,  apart  from  the  amount  of  liquid  which  it 
contains,  obviously  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  consistence  anil  fre- 
quency of  the  stools.  Occasionally,  the  intestines  act  sluggishly  from 
insuflSciency  of  food.  Thus,  the  infant  sometimes  hangs  an  unusually 
long  time  on  the  breast,  and  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  believes  it  to  be  a 
hearty  nurser,  when  there  is  really  a  deficiency  of  milk,  and  the  stools 
are  scanty  and  infrequent  from  lack  of  material.  Again,  constipation 
is  not  uncommon  in  infants  who  nurse  heartily,  and  seem  to  obtain  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  but  in  the  milk.  We  find  that  now  and  then  breast- 
milk  has  a  constipating  effect,  although  we  discover  nothing  to  cause 
this  result  in  the  mother's  diet  or  health.  The  comparison  of  ordinary 
milk  with  colostrum  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the  explanation.  Colostrum 
is  known  to  be  more  laxative  than  ordinary  milk,  and  it  differs  from  it 
chemically  in  containing  more  butter,  sugar,  and  salts.  Hence  the 
theory  seems  plausible  that,  when  breast-milk  is  constipating,  these 
elements  occur  in  less  than  the  normal  quantity.  And  we  shall  see  here- 
after that  treatment  suggested  by  this  theory  obviates  the  constipation. 

The  use  of  a  diet  which  consists  chiefly  of  assimilable  substances,  as 
animal  food,  and  from  which,  after  the  digestive  process,  little  coarse  and 
stimulating  residuum  remains,  is  obviously  liable  to  produce  a  slugj^ish 
state  of  the  bowels.  On  the  other  hand,  coarse  food,  as  fruits  with  their 
seeds,  coarsely  ground  meal,  etc.,  which  stimulates  the  peristaltic  action 
and  the  secretions,  increases  the  number  and  frequency  of  the  alvine 
discharges. 

Habit  also  exerts  a  decided  influence  upon  defecation.     One  who,  for 
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whatever  reason,  neglects  or  resists  the  desire  for  a  stool,  soon  becomes 
less  conscious  of  the  daily  recurring  need,  and  establishes  a  constipated 
habit.  Constipation  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  those  who  lead  a  quiet 
life  than  in  those  who  are  active.  A  constipated  habit  is  established  in 
many  school  children,  by  neglecting  or  repressing  the  desire  for  a  stool, 
during  school  hours. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  constipation — a  tendency  quite  independent  of  the  usual  condi- 
tions. Thus  I  have  met  children  who  were  bright  and  active,  free  from 
obstruction  or  disease  which  might  retard  the  evacuations,  apparently 
far  from  having  sluggish  muscular  contractility,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
see  with  proper  diet,  and  yet  with  defecation,  except  as  it  was  produced 
by  measures  employed,  occurring  no  oftener  than  each  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is  constipation  in  one  child 
may  not  be  in  another,  for  occasionally  one  does  well  with  only  one 
evacuation  every  second  or  third  day,  while  a  large  majority  require 
daily  defecation,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  perfect  health. 

In  the  adult,  the  sacculi  or  pouches  which  occur  in  the  walls  of  the 
colon,  produced  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  bands,  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  circular  fibres,  and  consisting  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  tunics,  without  the  muscular,  become  the  receptacles 
for  fecal  matter  in  those  who  are  constipated,  and  obviously  tend  to  in- 
crease the  constipation.  In  children  these  sacculi  are  much  less  devel- 
oped relatively,  and  in  young  infants  whose  intestines  lack  the  longi- 
tudinal bands,  are  absent,  so  that  this  anatomiciil  condition  by  which 
the  passage  of  fecal  matter  is  delayed,  is  unimportant  as  a  cause  of  con- 
stipation in  the  young. 

Gautier,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  states  that  an  anal  fissure  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  constipation  in  children.  Pain  in  defecation  when  such  a 
fissure  is  present  might  induce  children  to  resist  the  desire,  and  postpone 
the  act,  and  thereby  establish  a  constipated  habit,  but  if  such  fissures 
are  common  in  this  country,  except  in  syphilitic  infants,  they  have 
escaped  our  notice. 

Constipation  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself,  since  retained  fecu- 
lent matter  becomes  more  consistent  and  firmer,  and  the  contractile 
power  of  the  muscular  tunic  becomes  weakened  by  long  distention. 
Obviously,  also,  an  abnormal  length  of  the  large  intestine,  so  that  it 
doubles  on  itself,  whether  congenital  or  the  result  of  constipation,  and  a 
malposition,  which  diminishes  the  space  occupied  by  the  colon,  and 
therefore  increases  its  flexures,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  constipation. 

Symptoms. — When  there  is  a  mechanical  cause,  which  retards  the 
passage  of  fecal  matter,  the  acuteness  of  symptoms  and  the  suffering  are 
generally  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  obstruction.  Symptomatic  con- 
stipation occurring  in  an  obstructive  disease,  whether  adhesions,  perito- 
neal bands,  intussusception,  knots  or  twisting  of  the  intestine,  incarce- 
ration in  a  false  passage,  or  from  biliary  or  intestinal  stones,  or  fecal 
masses,  is  attended  by  severe  symptoms,  such  as  intense  colicky  pain, 
vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  and  rapid  prostration.  The  ingesta  accumu- 
late above  the  point  of  obstruction,  producing  distention  of  the  intestine 
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with  fecal  matter  and  gas,  while  below  the  point  of  obstruction  the  in- 
testine is  soon  empty.  The  symptoms  indeed  have  the  severity,  and 
the  state  involves  the  danger,  present  in  ordinary  strangulated  hernia; 
while,  from  being  internal  and  therefore  less  accessible  for  treatment, 
the  danger  is  even  greater.  If  the  intestinal  tract  be  narrowed,  whether 
by  a  false  ligament,  the  result  of  an  old  peritonitis,  or  other  cause,  and 
there  be  still  perviousness,  so  that  excrement itious  matter  passes  by  the 
obstruction,  though  slowly,  and  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  the  patient 
may  be  comparatively  comfortable,  if  the  food  be  such  that  no  hard 
masses  remain ;  but  according  to  the  degree  of  stenosis  and  the  amount 
and  coarseness  of  the  fecal  matter,  symptoms  occur  referable  to  the  ob- 
struction. If  the  excrement  be  propelled  with  difficulty  through  the 
narrowed  part,  the  muscular  coat  above  the  obstruction  gradually  be- 
come? more  developed,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  just  as 
the  heart  enlarges  from  obstructive  disease  of  its  valves,  while  below 
the  obstruction  the  intestine  atrophies,  and  its  calibre  diminishes  from 
disuse.  Colicky  pains,  accumulation  of  fecal  matter  above  the  obstruc- 
tion, distention  of  abdomen,  eructation  of  gas,  vomiting,  impaired  appe- 
tite, and  consequent  decline  of  the  general  health  are  common  results. 
There  is  constant  danger  in  these  cases  that  the  narrow  passage  may 
become  obstructed  by  fecal  matter,  if  it  happen  to  contain  hard  masses, 
or  coarse  indigestible  substances.  The  gravest  form  of  constipation  is 
obviously  that  due  to  mechanical  agencies  which  act  as  obstacles,  but  as 
the  obstacks  are  numerous,  differently  located,  and  of  different  character, 
so  there  is  great  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the  cases. 

Idiopathic  constipation  generally  comes  on  gradually.  It  at  first  at- 
tracts little  attention  and  is  neglected.  The  symptoms,  of  course,  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  constipation.  In  mild 
cases,  the  retention  is  only  in  the  rectum,  or  rectum  and  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, and  there  are  no  marked  symptoms  except  a  sensation  of  fulness  or 
distention  of  these  parts,  which  one  or  two  evacuations  relieve.  Be- 
tween these  mild  cases  and  the  graver  forms  of  constipation,  there  is 
every  intermediate  grade,  attended  by  symptoms  proportionately  severe. 
It  is  surprising  sometimes  to  observe  how  long  patients  live  with  ex- 
treme constipation,  though  with  constant  suffering  and  ill-health,  and, 
which  I  wish  especially  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fatal  cases  of  idiopathic  constipation  occurring  in  adults, 
and  recorded  in  the  literature  of  the  profession,  began  early  in  life,  even 
in  infancy,  at  which  time  they  probably  might  have  been  relieved  by 
proper  medical  measures,  and  a  life  of  suffering  prevented.  This  im- 
portant practical  fiict  shows  the  need  of  greater  attention  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  nurses  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in  children,  that  their  slug- 
gish action  may  be  corrected  before  it  becomes  habitual,  and  those  ana- 
tomical changes  of  distention  and  muscular  paralysis  occur,  which  arc 
with  difficulty  corrected.  Thus  among  the  older  authenticated  cases 
is  one  related  by  Dr.  Copeland,  in  his  Medical  Dtctionaty,  fi-om  Re- 
nauldin. 

Case. — A  medical  officer  in  the  French  service  was  always  costive  from 
birth,  he  ate  largely,  but  seldom  passed  a  stool  oftener  than  once  in  one  or 
two  months,  and  his  abdomen  assumed  a  large  size.     At  the  age  of  forty- 
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two,  his  constipation  was  usually  prolonged  to  three  or  four  months.  In 
1806,  after  medicines  had  been  taken  to  procure  a  stool,  which  had  not 
been  passecl  for  upward  of  four  months,  abundant  evacuations  continued 
for  nine  days,  and  contained  the  stones  of  raisins  taken  a  twelvemonth 
befi>re ;  but  the  constipation  returned.  In  1809  the  enlarged  abdomen 
became  painful,  vomiting  supervened,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
having  seldom,  through  life,  passed  more  than  four,  five  or  six  stools  in 
the  year.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  a  fibrous  partition  obstructed  the 
rectum,  about  an  inch  from  the  anus. 

A  case  quite  as  remarkable,  and  of  recent  date,  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Strong,*  of  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Case. — This  patient,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  usually  had  one  stool  in 
two  weeks,  and  several  years  later  only  one  in  six  weeks.  When  an  adult 
he  was  treated  by  Dr.  Strong,  who  found  great  distention  of  the  abdomen, 
80  that  the  lower  ribs  were  pressed  outward  in  nearly  a  horiztmtal  direc- 
tion, and  the  thoracic  organs  upward,  so  that  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart 
was  about  one  inch  abovx  the  nipple.  At  this  time,  mcmths  elapsed  be- 
tween the  stools,  the  longest  intervals  being  eighteen  months  and  sixteen 
days.  Defecation  when  it  did  occur  lasted  from  two  to. four  days,  and 
was  attended  by  violent  gastric  and  intestinal  pain,  vomiting,  and  pros- 
tration. At  one  of  these  prolonged  stools,  forty  pounds  of  feces,  resem- 
bling, as  it  usually  did,  chewed  brown  paper,  were  evacuated,  the  quan- 
tity bein<^  accurately  ascertained  by  weighing  the  patient  before  and  after- 
ward. He  had  appetite  and  was  able  to  do  certain  kinds  of  farm  work 
during  the  year  preceding  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  twentv- 
eight  years.  At  the  autopsy  the  colon  was  found  to  have  a  length  of  six 
feet  and  three  inches,  and  a  circumference  of  thirteen  inches,  while  the 
lungs  were  pressed  upward  and  backward,  as  when  compressed  by  a  pleu- 
ritic exudation. 

While  such  extreme  cases  are  infrequent,  all  physicians  of  experience 
are  consulted  from  time  to  time  by  adults  who  have  had  habitual  consti- 
pation from  their  earliest  recollection,  and  these  cases,  that  aggregate  so 
large  a  number,  might,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  have  been  pre- 
vented for  the  most  part  during  childhood,  when  the  habit  was  being 
formed. 

In  long-continued  constipation,  in  which  there  is  a  large  fecal  accu- 
mulation, not  only  is  the  diameter  of  the  colon  increased,  as  stated 
above,  but  this  part  of  the  intestine  becomes  elongated.  This  may  lead 
to  change  in  its  position,  the  curves  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  extending 
further  to  the  right,  and  the  central  part  of  the  transverse  colon  by  its 
weight  curving  downward.  This  abnormal  lengthening  and  the  conse- 
quent curvatures  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  constipation,  as  has 
been  stated  above  in  our  remarks  relating  to  the  etiology. 

In  these  cases  of  extreme  constipation,  which  fortunately  are  rare  in 
children,  as  they  are  also  in  adults,  the  distention  of  the  colon  at  the 
ileo-cfecal  orifice  has  a  tendency  to  widen  this  orifice,  so  that  the  valve 
which,  in  the  ordinary  state,  prevents  the  return  of  any  substance  which 
has  once  passed  by  it,  is  liable  to  become  insufficient.     The  adjacent 

'  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  1874  and  1876. 
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folds  which  constitute  the  valve  become  separated,  so  that,  if  vomiting 
and  antiperistaltic  movements  occur,  fecal  matter  may  pass  from  tbe 
colon  toward  the  stomach.  In  aggravated  cases,  in  which  there  is  re- 
tention of  a  large  amount  of  fecal  matter,  distention,  muscular  paralysis, 
etc.,  similar  to  those  which  we  have  seen  produced  in  the  colon,  are 
liable  to  occur,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  small  intestines,  especially 
in  the  ileum. 

Retained  excrementitious  matter  accumulating  in  large  masses  en- 
dently  becomes  an  irritant,  so  that,  by  its  pressure,  it  excites  muscular 
contractions,  which,  if  ineffectual  in  propelling  the  mass,  cause  colicky 
pains.  The  retained  fecal  matter  also  undergoes  more  or  less  decom- 
position, producing  gases  which,  by  increasing  the  distention,  abo 
increase  the  pain. 

Any  irritating  substance  applied  to  a  mucous  surface  is  liable  to  excite 
increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles  or  from  the  glands  whose 
orifices  connect  with  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  point  of  irritation. 
Many  familiar  examples  will  at  once  be  recalled  to  mind,  as  tbedefluxion 
from  the  nostrils  from  the  use  of  snuffs,  and  increased  mucous  secretion 
and  salivation  from  objects  held  in  the  mouth.  In  the  same  way,  re- 
tained excrement,  forming  hard  masses  which  press  upon  the  intestinal 
surface,  excite  a  secretion,  and  not  infrequently  produce  thereby  a  diar- 
rhcea  which  is  conservative,  and  which  may  for  the  time  unload  the 
bowels,  or  it  may  remove  a  part  of  the  scybalae,  while  the  rest  remain. 
Hence  we  sometimes  hear  patients  speak  of  having  irregular  evacua- 
tions, constipation  alternating  with  dian-hoea.  In  aggravated  cases,  the 
pressure  of  impacted  feces  sometimes  produces  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
face, when,  in  addition  to  abdominal  pain,  there  are  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure and  some,  usually  quite  moderate,  febrile  movement.  In  cases 
which  have  terminated  fatally,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  destruc- 
tion of  the  mucous  surface  has  been  found  in  places,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  and  inflammation.  Thus,  in  the  history  of  the  French 
officer  related  above,  it  is  stated  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  distended 
intestine  "  presented  gangrenous  and  ulcerated  patches.''  We  can 
readily  believe  that,  as  in  cases  of  typhoid  ulcerations,  if  the  ulcers 
reach  a  certain  depth,  they  may  also  give  rise  to  localized  peritonitis, 
and  that  occasionally  perforation  may  result  at  the  ulcerated  or  gan- 
grenous point.  The  expulsion  of  hardened  masses  which  have  collected 
in  the  rectum  is  slow  and  painful,  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
tenesmus,  which  not  infrequently  causes  a  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  anal  orifice  to  descend  below  the  sphincter  ani  and  pro- 
trude, by  which  hemorrhoids  are  produced.  Occasionally,  as  I  have 
observed  in  certain  cases,  the  entire  circumference  of  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  to  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  anus, 
becomes  so  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  connective  tissue  that  it 
descends  below  the  sphincter  ani,  and  protrudes  during  each  defecation. 
But  this  displacement,  known  as  prolapsus  recti,  more  cotnmonly  re- 
sults, in  children,  from  protracted  intestinal  catarrh,  attended  by  diar- 
rhoea, loss  of  flesh,  and  by  diminished  tonicity  of  the  tissues. 

A  beautiful  and  conservative  provision  in  the  system  is  that  by 
which  vicarious  functions  are  established  to  relieve  organs  which  imper- 
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fecdy  perform  their  part.  While  the  intestinal  surface  is  to  a  great 
degree  eliminative,  so  that  noxious  and  effete  products  are  largely  ex- 
pelled from  the  system  in  the  stools,  it  possesses  also,  in  high  degree, 
an  absorbent  function,  as  all  who  employ  rectal  alimentation  are  aware. 
Now,  if  the  intestine  fail  to  perform  its  function  of  defecation,  and  fecu- 
lent matter  collect  within  it,  and  begin  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  intes- 
tinal surface,  more  or  less  of  the  liquid  portion  is  taken  up  by  the  ves- 
sels, and,  entering  the  general  circulation,  finds  a  mode  of  escape  through 
other  emunctories.  The  general  ill-health  or  languor,  the  furred  tongue, 
headache,  and  foul  breath  which  characterize  these  cases  are,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  absorption  into  the  blood,  or  retention  in  it  of  noxious  pro- 
ducts contained  in,  and  which  in  part  constitute,  the  feculent  matter. 
The  fact  tliat  patients  may  live  for  years  with  tolerable  appetite,  and 
with  only  one  dejection  every  second  or  third  week,  receives  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  other  organs,  as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  etc.,  act  as 
(lepurants  for  such  excrementitious  matter  as  can  be  taken  up  in  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  form  by  the  intestinal  surface. 

In  infants,  constipation,  even  when  slight  and  temporary,  often 
causes  fretfulness,  which  is  indicated  by  the  character  of  their  cries  and 
the  movement  of  the  thighs  over  the  abdomen.  Continuing  for  a  time, 
it  causes  more  or  less  fever,  and,  in  those  young  children  who  are 
liable  to  eclampsia,  it  predisposes  to  an  attack,  lind  it  may  be  the 
chief  cause. 

Treatment. — ^If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  mechan- 
ical obstacle  which  prevents  normal  defecation,  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  nature  and  loca- 
tion. Often  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  but  its 
constipating  effects  may  sometimes  be  in  a  measure  obviated.  In  the 
case  related  above,  in  which  constipation  continued  from  early  child- 
hood to  adult  life,  and  finally  proved  fatal,  its  cause  was  ascertained  to 
be  a  septum  in  the  rectum,  which  probably  might  have  been  relieved  by 
surgical  measures.  In  all  cases  of  constipation,  which  the  history 
shows  may  be  produced  by  mechanical  causes,  whether  the  obstruction 
be  complete  and  the  colicky  pains  and  other  symptoms  severe,  or  there 
be  occasional  scanty  evacuations,  with  but  slight  or  moderate  suffering, 
the  history  of  the  patient  should  be  obtained,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
there  had  been  at  any  previous  time  symptoms  of  peritonitis  or  other 
pathological  state  which  mi;:ht  throw  light  on  the  etiology.  The  abdo- 
men and  the  usual  sites  of  hernia  should  be  carefully  explored  by  pal- 
pation, and  the  rectum  by  the  finger,  large  size  catheter,  or  rectal  tube. 
A  thorough  examination  thus  instituted,  painless  to  the  patient,  will 
usually  enable  the  practitioner  to  determine  either  the  exact  or  probable 
obstacle,  if  any,  be  present. 

The  proper  treatment  of  symptomatic  constipation  obviously  requires 
the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  primary  disease,  or  the  cause, 
^!'^ther  it  be  obstructive  or  otherwise,  and  we  need  not  stop  to  consider 
the  special  measures  which  are  reijuired,  and  will  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  constipation. 

Hygienic  Measures, — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  habit 
has  a  powerful  control  over  the  action  of  the  intestines,  so  that  it  is  im- 
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portant  to  obtain  a  daily  alvine  evacuation  at  a  certain  hour,  and,  by 
establishing  the  habit,  the  need  will  usually  be  experienced  when  that 
hour  arrives  each  day.  Many  cases  which  become  troublesome  and  ob- 
stinate might,  no  doubt,  have  been  prevented,  had  this  physiological  law 
been  heeded,  and  a  daily  evacuation  obtained  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
constipated  habit,  mild  and  not  yet  fully  established,  is  more  liable  to  be 
overlooked  when  it  occurs  in  childhood  than  in  infancy,  for  the  infant  is 
closely  and  constantly  under  observation,  and  it  soon  presents  symptouu*, 
as  fever  and  fretfulness,  if  it  do  not  have  the  regular  evacuation,  while 
children  over  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  tolerate  better  a  sluggish  state 
of  the  bowels,  and  are  likely  to  be  constipated  for  a  considerable  time 
before  it  is  ascertained.  They  therefore  recjuire  more  attention,  in  this 
regard,  than  is  usually  bestowed  by  parents. 

The  nature  of  the  diet  is  obviously  important,  as  certain  kinds  of  food 
are  more  laxative  than  others.  Chicken-tea,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
beef  and  mutton  tea,  are  laxative,  and,  made  plainly,  are,  therefore,  use- 
ful in  connection  with  other  articles.  The  various  kinds  of  berries  and 
fruits  have  also  a  decidedly  stimulating  effect  on  the  intestinal  surface, 
and  aid  in  removing  constipation.  The  apple  scraped  or  baked,  or 
apple-sauce,  may  be  given  to  quite  young  children  ;  and  for  those  that 
are  older,  currants,  cherries,  and,  among  dry  fruits,  prunes  and  figs  are 
laxative.  Unfermetited  cider,  in  its  season,  which  has  been  found  so 
useful  for  adults,  may  also  bo  given  to  children  in  moderate  quantity,  at 
least  to  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  two  or  three  years. 

By  the  digestive  process,  starch,  which  is  unassimilable,  is  changed 
into  glucose,  which  can  be  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and,  from  the  small 
size  of  the  salivary  glands  in  the  first  months  of  infancy,  it  is  believed 
that  the  salivary  and  pancreatic  fluids  are  insufiicient  to  convert  starch 
into  glucose  except  in  very  inadequate  quantity.  It  appears,  however, 
highly  probable  that  there  is  an  epithelial  ferment,  which  converts  starch 
into  sugar',  so  that  young  infants  can  digest  starchy  food  in  limited 
quantity.  The  belief  that  the  infantile  digestion,  up  to  a  certain  age,  is 
inadequate  to  effect  the  change,  led  to  the  preparation  of  food  for  infants, 
in  which  the  change  of  starch  into  glucose  was  accomplished  by  a  chem- 
ical process.  Now  glucose,  given  in  considerable  quantity,  is  laxative, 
and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  glucose  preparation  sparingly, 
and  with  other  food  in  the  hot  months,  when  infants  are  so  prone  to 
diarrhoea.  But  this  laxative  effect  renders  the  glucose  preparations  of 
the  shops  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  habitual  constipation  of  infents, 
whether  we  employ  the  "maltose"  or  *' granulated  sugar  of  malt,"  or 
the  preparations  of  Liebig's  food.  Of  four  constipated  infants  in  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum,  to  whom  Horlick's  *' sugar  of  malt"vas 
given,  three  were  relieved.  Any  of  the  glucose  preparations  can  be 
given  quite  freely  to  a  constipated  infant,  without  impairing  the  diges- 
tive function,  or  producing  other  ill-effect,  so  long  as  no  more  than  the 
normal  evacuations  are  produced  ;  and  I  consider  them  among  the  best 
and  safest  of  the  foods  for  the  relief  of  constipation  in  infants,  but 

*  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Digestion,  by  Charles  Richet,  Rev.  de*  Sol.  MW., 
Oct.  1878. 
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glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  only  feebly  laxative,  probably  not  more  than 
cane  sugar. 

Oatmeal  is  more  laxative  than  most  other  kinds  of  amylaceous  footl. 
Made  into  a  gruel  and  strained,  it  may  be  given  to  the  nursing  infant, 
and  unstrained  to  those  who  are  older.  Bread  or  pudding  from  coarsely 
ground  or  unbolted  flour  or  meal,  and  vegetables  which  contain  saline 
uid  fibrous  substances,  have  a  stimulating  and  laxative  effect  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  intestines,  and,  therefore,  are  useful  for  constipated  children 
of  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  and  upward. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  use  of  water  in  the  ingesta  mate- 
rially aids  in  relieving  costiveness.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Lon- 
don Lancet^  a  physician  asks  the  profession  how  to  cure  obstinate 
constipation  in  adults.  Among  the  replies,  one  physician  suggests 
drinking  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water  on  retiring  to  bed,  and  another 
tumblerful  in  the  morning,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  laxative  effect  of  broths,  gruels,  fruits,  and  mineral  waters  is  partly 
due  to  the  amount  of  water  which  they  contain.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  constipation,  we  have  seen,  is  too  great  firmness  or  consistence 
of  the  stools,  due  to  absorption  of  the  water,  and  if  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  be  swallowed  during  or  after  the  meals  than  is  removed  by 
absorption,  so  that  the  stools  have  their  normal  or  less  than  normal 
consistence,  this  cause  of  constipation  is  removed.  An  excess  of  water 
introduced  into  the  system  is  to  a  great  extent  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys, and,  in  hot  weather,  by  the  skin,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  exhaled 
from  the  lungs ;  but  experience  shows  that,  if  the  amount  of  liquid 
received  be  so  great  that  the  vessels  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  repletion,  only  a  certain  part  of  it  is  absorbed,  while 
the  rest  descends  and  mixes  with  the  excrementitious  matter. 

The  simple  expedient  of  allowing  a  liberal  use  of  water,  so  useful  in 
adult  cases,  doubtless  also  has  a  laxative  efiect  in  children,  and  its  judi- 
cious use  is  proper  for  them.  Another  important  aid  in  overcoming 
habitual  constipation  is  frequent  kneading  of  the  abdomen.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  particularly  directed  to  this  in  the  treatment  of  the  case 
related  above,  in  which  obstinate  constipation,  occurring  in  a  child  of 
three  years  from  peritoneal  bands  and  adhesions,  was  to  a  great  extent 
corrected  by  friction  over  the  abdomen  for  three  or  four  minutes  at  a 
time  with  cod-liver  oil,  three  or  four  times  daily.  The  manipulfition 
probably  did  the  good,  and  not  the  oil,  but  the  use  of  one  of  the  oils  for 
inunction  renders  the  kneading  less  painful,  and  insures  its  more 
thorough  performance  by  the  nurse.  All  obstetricians  in  certain  emer- 
gencies stimulate  the  uterine  muscular  fibres  to  contraction  by  kncaditig 
the  abdomen,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intes- 
tines are  stimulated  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  the  intestinal  move- 
ments are  increased  by  which  feculent  matter  is  carried  forward. 

The  external  application  of  cold,  so  effectual  in  contracting  the  uter- 
ine muscular  fibres,  also  stimulates  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  intestines.  Cold-water  bathing,  the  sudden  application  of 
a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cbld  water  to  the  abdomen,  and  in  certain  ob- 
stinate cases  even  the  douche,  may  be  used  to  stimulate  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestines  and  the  abdominal  muscles  to  greater  activity. 
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Trousseau  says:  "Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  con- 
stipation, let  me  refer  to  the  application  of  cold  to  the  abdomen — a 
minor  method,  which  I  have  seen  recommended,  and  have  myself  pre- 
scribed with  astonishing  success.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  let  there 
be  placed  on  the  abdomen  a  compress  of  several  folds  soaked  in  cold 
water,  and  let  it  be  separated  from  the  clothes  by  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha 
or  caoutchouc.  This  compress  ought  to  remain  on  for  three  or  four 
hours.*'  This  recommendation  by  Trousseau  is  for  adults,  who  are 
much  less  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cold  than  children.  So  pro- 
longed an  application  of  cold  and  wet  to  a  child,  even  the  most  robust, 
would  involve  danger,  while  its  application  during  the  brief  period  oc- 
cupied in  an  ordinary  bath,  with  proper  exercise  afterward,  or  with 
other  measures  to  prevent  chilling,  could  have  no  ill-effect. 

Therapeutic  Mea%ure%, — For  temporary  constipation  and  many  caaea 
that  are  habitual,  enemata  should  be  employed,  since  they  promptly  un- 
load that  part  of  the  intestines  in  which  feculent  matter  is  ordinarily 
retained,  while  they  do  not  imprfir  the  appetite  or  produce  the  prostni- 
tion  which  so  often  results  from  purgatives.  For  temporary  constipa- 
tion, a  warm  clyster  may  be  given,  and  it  commonly  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient  than  one  of  lower  temperature  than  the  body.  Among 
the  enemata  which  have  been  found  useful  are  castile  soap,  with  molas- 
ses and  water,  salt  and  water,  the  various  oils,  as  sweet  oil,  with  or  with- 
out castor  oil,  linseed  oil,  alone  or  with  molasses,  and  the  gruels,  as  that 
of  oatmeal  or  cornmeal  made  thin.  The  belief  that  the  frequent  use 
of  warm  clysters  produces  a  relaxing  effect  is  probably  correct,  so  that, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  employ  clysters  often,  in  consequence  of  the  torpid 
state  of  the  intestines,  cool  water,,  the  effect  of  which  is  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating, should  be  used. 

For  infants,  a  clyster  of  one  or  two  ounces  usually  suffices,  adminis- 
tered by  a  gutta-percha  or  glass  syringe,  while  for  older  patients  a  pro- 
portionately larger  quantity  is  required,  administered  by  preference 
through  a  Davidson,  India-rubber,  or  a  fountain  syringe.  In  certain 
long-continued,  aggravated  cases,  the  frequent  injection  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tepid  water  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  wash  away  tlie  accumu- 
lation of  focal  matter.  Thus,  in  1854,  Mr.  Gay  exhibited  to  the  London 
Pathological  Society  a  boy  of  seven  years,  who  at  the  age  of  three  years 
had  had  typhus  fever  with  dysenteric  stools.  After  convalescence,  he 
had  habitual  obstinate  constipation,  so  that,  when  Mr.  Gay  began  treat- 
ment, there  had  been  no  fecal  evacuation  for  nearly  four  months,  and 
the  girth  of  the  body  over  the  abdomen  was  forty-nine  inches,  and  yet 
the  appetite  and  general  health  were  not  seriously  impaired.  The  shape 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  examination  showed  great  distention  of  the 
rectal  ampulla  and  the  descending  colon.  Mr.  Gay  first  distended  the 
sphincter  ani,  so  that  it  admitted  a  speculum,  and  through  a  rectal  tube, 
well  introduced  into  the  colon,  the  excrement  was  repeatedly  washed 
away,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  of  the  boy  to  the  Society,  the 
measurement  in  girth  gave  only  twenty-four  inches.  Evidently  in  cases 
like  the  above,  no  other  treatment  except  repeatedly  washing  out  the 
intestines  with  warm  water  would  have  answered,  and  the  dilatation  of 
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the  sphincter  ani  and  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  fecal  matter  are  noteworthy. 

Suppositories  may  sometimes  be  usefully  employed  in  place  of  ene- 
m  ita ;  cocoanut  butter,  molasses  candy,  or  soap  cut  in  shape  of  a  pencil 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  adult,  long-continued  constipa- 
tion is  not  very  rare,  in  which  the  rectal  ampulla  becomes  so  impacted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  anal  curette,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  the 
finger  introduced,  in  order  to  break  up  the  masses,  and  allow  them  to 
pass.  In  children,  necessity  for  such  treatment  is  much  more  rare,  but 
there  are  occasional  cases  like  that  above  described  by  Mr.  Gay,  in 
which  it  mciy  be  needed.  Dr.  Nagcl  states  that  the  evil  may  be  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  suppository  of  brown  gelatine.  This  is  steeped 
in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  having  been  thus  softened,  is  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  and  an  evacuation  obtained.  The  doctor  attributes  the 
laxative  effect  to  the  hygrometric  action  of  the  gelatine. 

The  known  effect  of  the  galvanic  current  in  producing  contraction  of 
the  uterine  muscular  fibres  suggests  its  employment  to  relieve  constipa* 
tion,  by  stimulating  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  intestines,  and  those  who  have  employed  it  speak  favorably  of  its 
use.  Habershon  says:  "  A  galvanic  current,  transmitted  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  induces  a  very  speedy  action,  or  rather  emptying  of 
the  colon.  ...  A  case  of  partial  paraplegia,  in  which  injections 
did  not  act  satisfactorily,  and  drastic  purgatives  were  undesirable,  was 
treated  by  a  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  abdomen  every  morn- 
ing. In  a  few  hours  a  free  evacuation  was  produced  without  any  dis- 
comfort.'* But  the  constipation  of  children  very  seldom  requires  the 
use  of  galvanism. 

The  ordinary  purgatives  should  not  be  given  habitually  to  relieve  a 
constipated  habit.  They  are  liable  to  irritate  the  intestines,  causing  a 
catarrh,  or  else  the  intestines  become  accustomed  to  their  action,  and  a 
large  dose  is  needed  to  effect  purgation.  Given  habitually,  they  cannot 
fail,  also,  to  disturb  the  digestive  and  nutritive  processes.  One  or  two 
doses  for  present  relief,  both  in  habitual  or  temporary  constipation,  is 
sometimes  required,  provided  that  an  injection  is  for  any  reason  not 
preferred.  For  this  purpose,  castor  oil  or  a  few  grains  of  calomel  mixed 
with  syrup  of  rhubarb,  the  syrup  of  senna,  or  the  compound  liquorice- 
powder  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  administered  with  ad- 
vantage. But  for  habitual  constipation  I  strongly  advise  to  discard  the 
ordinary  purgative  medicines,  and  if  the  measures  of  a  dietetic  or 
hygienic  character,  recommended  above,  are  not  sufficient,  to  employ 
such  remedial  agents  as  promote,  or  at  least  do  not  impair,  nutrition. 

Belladonna,  so  highly  recommended  by  Trousseau  and  others,  I  have 
often  administered  to  children,  especially  in  pertussis,  in  large  doses 
during  several  consecutive  days,  but  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  have 
any  decided  laxative  effect.  Though  it  may  be  useful  in  certain  mix- 
tures for  adults,  our  experiences  in  this  country,  with  reliable  prepara- 
tions, certainly  have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  its  employment  as  the 
sole  or  main  remedy  for  constipation.  It  diminishes  reflex  irritability, 
and  may  render  the  action  of  purgatives  less  painful,  but  from  its  known 
physiological  effects  we  cannot  believe  that  it  increases  the  intestinal 
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secretions  or  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
results  we  expect  from  the  use  of  an  agent  which  is  really  laxative.  On 
the  other  hand,  nux  vomica  and  its  active  principle,  strychnia,  are 
doubtless  valuable  adjuncts  to  purgative  mixtures,  from  their  effect  in 
increasing  the  action  of  muscular  fibres. 

Physicians  are  not  infrequently  at  a  loss  what  to  prescribe  for  the 
habitual  constipation  of  nursing  infants,  which  is  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. But  recollecting  that  the  colostrum  is  more  laxative  than  ordi- 
nary milk,  and  that  it  differs  from  it  in  containing  more  sugar,  salts 
(largely  phosphates),  and  butter,  we  have  a  hint,  as  stated  above,  as  to 
what  is  probably  lacking  in  the  milk,  and  what,  therefore,  should  be 
supplied.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  oil,  sugar,  and  salts  in  the 
following  formula,  and  usually  with  the  desired  laxative  effect : 

R. — 01.  morrhuaa 2  parte. 

Aq.  calcis, 

Syr.  calcis  lactophos.       .        .        .        .        .        .     aa  1  part. 

One-quarter,  one-third,  or  one-half  teaspoonful  may  be  given  with 
each  nursing,  or  a  larger  quantity,  as  a  teaspoonful  or  more,  three  times 
daily.  Breast-milk  with  this  addition  becomes  more  nearly  like  colos- 
trum in  its  laxative  properties,  while  it  does  not  possess  those  properties 
of  colostrum  which  disturb  the  digestive  process.  I  know  no  agent  of  a 
medicinal  nature  which  meets  the  indication  so  well  as  this  for  infantile 
constipation.  But  in  my  practice  I  have  found  it  necessary,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  to  rely  mainly  on  simple  enemata  for  the  relief  of  the 
constipated  habit,  till  the  infants  reached  the  age  when  a  mixed  diet 
was  proper. 

The  habitual  constipation  of  older  children  may  ordinarily  be  relieved 
by  the  remedies  recommended  above,  but  occasionally  a  more  active 
purgative  effect  may  be  needed.  Since  the  portion  of  intestine  which 
is  chiefly  implicated  in  ordinary  forms  of  constipation  is  the  colon,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  it  be  necessary  to  employ  frequently  any  of  the  active 
purgatives  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  such  should  be  selected  as  produce 
little  or  no  irritation  of  the  long  tract  of  the  small  intestines,  while  they 
stimulate  the  function  of  the  colon.  The  aloetic  preparations  are  p^^ 
ferable  for  this  purpose,  as  the  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  or  the 
simple  tincture  of  aloes,  which  may  be  given  in  dose  of  part  of  a  tea- 
Spoonful  in  a  convenient  syrup,  or  in  coffee  or  milk. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

The  belief  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession  in  former  times,  and  {9 
now  among  the  people,  that  worms  in  the  intestines  constitute  a  frequent 
disease,  especially  in  children.  As  pathology  and  the  means  of  diag- 
nosticating diseases  are  better  understood,  this  idea  has  been  gradually 
abandoned  by  physicians  and  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community. 
Still  these  parasites  must  be  considered  an  occasional  cause  of  serious 
derangements,  and,  in  rare  instances,  a  cause  even  of  death.  They 
indeed  often  exist  in  small  number,  without  prodticing  any  appreciable 
deviation  in  the  individual  from  the  healthy  state ;  but  the  most  common 
and  best  known  species,  when  they  have  once  effected  a  lodgement  in  the 
intestines  of  man,  ordinarily  grow  and  multiply  so  as  to  produce  symp- 
toms, and  require  medicines  for  their  expulsion. 

So  far  as  is  now  ascertained  by  observations  in  different  countries, 
about  fifty  animal  parasites  make  their  abode  in  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  number  will  yet  be  found  greater  by  observations  in 
distant  uncivilized  countries.  Of  these  fifty,  twenty-one  reside  in  the 
aUmentary  canal  (Heller),  several  of  them  being  microscopic.  Of  those 
occupying  the  intestines  only,  the  following  species  are  specially  inter- 
esting to  the  practising  physician,  on  account  of  their  relation — for  the 
most  part  causative — to  certain  pathological  states,  to  wit :  the  ascaris 
lumbricoides,  or  round-worm;  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  or  thread- 
worm ;  the  bothriocephalus  latus,  and  three  species  of  taenia,  or  the 
tape-worms,  and  the  trichocephalus  dispar,  or  whip-worm. 

Ascaris  Lumbricoides. — The  round-worm  has  a  dingy  reddish  or 
yellowish-red  color  and  a  cylindrical  form,  taparing  toward  both  ex- 
tremities from  the  point  of  its  greatest  diameter,  which  is  a  little  poste- 
rior to  the  middle.  The  dead  worm  is  paler  than  the  living.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  tipped  with  three  tips,  between  which  and  the 
body  is  a  circular  groove.  Between  these  three  tips  anteriorly  is  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth,  from  which  the  oesophagus  extends  to  the  dis- 
tance of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  intestine,  which  has 
a  light  brownish  color,  extends  from  the  oesophagus  to  near  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  animal,  where  it  terminates  in  the  anus.  The 
females  are  in  numerical  excess  of  the  males,  and  their  size  is  also 
greater.  The  shape  of  the  worm  is  like  that  of  the  common  earth- 
worm, from  which  it  derives  the.  name  lumbricus,  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  pointed  and  its  color  paler  red.  The  tail  of  the  male  worm  is 
curved  like  a  hook,  while  that  of  the  female  is  straight. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  contained  in  a  fully  developed  female  has 
been  estimated  at  sixty  millions.  The  eggs  when  immature  are  conical, 
and  arc  attached  to  a  longitudinal  band ;  when  mature  they  are  oval. 
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with  dark  granular  contents  and  a  strong  double  shell,  and  their  diam- 
eter is  about  y^  of  an  inch.  They  are  expelled  in  countless  numbers 
with  the  feces,  and  at  the  time  of  expulsion  are  surrounded  by  an  albu- 
minous coating  stained  with  bile.  Their  vitality  is  retained  under 
apparently  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  even  for  years.  They 
hatch  after  they  have  been  repeatedly  frozen  or  desiccated. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  inhabits  the  small  intestines,  where  it  is 
rapidly  developed  from  the  embryonic  state.  The  remark  made  b? 
Heller,  that  when  found  in  the  colon  it  is  always  dead,  cannot  be  tru^ 
for  many  live  worms  are  expelled  in  the  stools. 

The  round-worm,  more  than  all  other  intestinal  worms,  is  inclined 
to  wander  away  from  its  usual  abiding- place,  namely,  from  the  jejanom 
and  ileum,  producing  symptoms  of  more  or  less  gravity,  referable  to 
the  part  over  which  it  crawls.  It  occasionally  enters  the  stomach, 
from  which  it  is  vomited,  or  it  ascends  the  oesophagus  into  the  fauce?, 
from  which  it  is  soon  removed  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual.  Cases 
are  on  record,  one  of  which  Andral  witnessed,  in  which  the  worm  en- 
tered the  larynx,  producing  suffocation  and  speedy  death.  Mr.  Ton- 
nelle  also  witnessed  such  a  case.  A  child,  nine  years  old,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  great  difficulty  of  respiration  and  pain  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest.  A  careful  examination  of  the  thorax  gave  a  negative  result. 
Death  occurred  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  a  lumbricus  was  found  filling  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  M. 
Blandin,  also,  witnessed  a  case,  when  interne  of  the  Hopital  des  En- 
fants.  An  infant  was  suffocated  bv  one  of  these  worms,  which  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  right  bronchus.  Very  rarely  they  crawl  from 
the  fauces  into  the  nasal  passages.  This  worm  is  so  strong  and  active 
that  there  is  no  recess  or  reflexion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  which  it  could  possibly  penetrate,  in  which  it  has 
not  been  found.  It  has  been  discovered  in  the  appendix  venniformis, 
in  the  pancreatic  duct,  in  the  common  bile-duct,  and  even  in  the  gall- 
bladder. The  number  of  these  worms  found  in  the  intestines  is  very 
various.  There  may  be  only  one,  or  the  number  may  be  incredibly 
large. 

Thus,  Barrier  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  thirty  months  old,  who 
died  in  Hopital  Necker.  It  was  believed  to  be  tubercular.  Numerous 
tumors,  which  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  were  supposed  to  be  tuber- 
cular masses.  On  making  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  found  healthy,  but  the  intestines  throughout  their 
entire  extent  were  filled  with  lumbrici.  The  masses  which,  during  life, 
were  supposed  to  be  tubercular  glands,  were  found  to  consist  of  worms. 
The  caecum,  especially,  was  greatly  distended  by  them.  The  inter- 
twining or  collection  in  balls  of  these  worms  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  dangers,  as  it  renders  them  so  much  the  more  diflScult  of 
expulsion. 

The  round  worm  possesses  no  organs  of  penetration ;  still,  if  the 
intestine  be  weakened  by  disease,  especially  by  ulceration,  it  may,  by 
pressure  with  its  head,  force  an  opening,  through  which  it  escapes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  causing  peritonitis  and  death.     Tins  worm 
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is  commonly  found,  whether  single  or  in  masses,  surrounded  by  mucus, 
which  serves  as  a  partial  protection  to  the  intestines. 

The  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  lumbrici  is 
often  found  inflamed,  either  from  movements  of  the  worm,  or  from 
pressure  of  a  mass  of  worms,  or  even  of  a  single  worm  in  a  confined 
position,  as  the  appendix  vermiformis.  This  inflammation,  continuing 
and  increasing,  may  end  in  ulceration,  and  thus  a  weakened  spot  be 
produced,  which  may  be  ruptured  by  simple  pressure  of  the  mouth  of 
the  worm.  In  this  way  are  to  be  explained  those  apparent  cases  of 
perforation  which  have  led  some  observers  to  believe  that  lumbrici  have 
actually  the  power  of  penetrating  the  healthy  coats  of  the  intestines. 
The  perforation  is  obviously  most  liable  to  occur  in  those  who  have  been 
enfeebled,  and  whose  tissues  have  been  rendered  less  firm  and  resisting 
by  antecedent  disease,  as  by  typhoid  fever. 

M.  Guersant  describes  a  case  in  which  the  appendix  vermiformis 
contained  an  ulcerated  opening,  through  which  two  round-worms  had 

?artly  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  producing  fatal  perityphlitis, 
'he  effect  of  their  impaction  in  this  narrow  cul-de-sac  was  much  like 
that  of  a  bean  or  seed  lodged  in  the  same  situation. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  most 
remarkable  locations,  namely,  in  abscesses  lying  without  the  intestines. 
They  have  been  known  to  effect  a  lodgement  in  the  liver,  and  produce  an 
abscess  there,  no  doubt  by  crawling  up  and  distending  a  bile-duct. 
Their  lodgement  in  other  viscera,  which  have  no  pervious  connections 
with  the  intestinal  tract,  is  probably  accomplished  through  fistulous 
openings  produced  by  inflammation  which  they  had  no  part  in  causing, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  of  which  there  are  well- 
authenticated  case^.  Worm  cysts  in  the  abdominal  walls  have  been 
found  to  occur  in  most  instances  in  the  usual  site  of  hernias,  namely,  at 
the  umbilicus  in  children,  and  in  the  inguinal  region  in  adults.  It  is 
presumed,  therefore,  that  the  worms  had  entered  hernial  protrusions, 
from  which  they  had  passed  by  ulceration  into  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
had  there  become  encapsulated. 

The  oxyuris  vermicularis^  or  thread-worm,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  pieces  of  ordinary  white  sewing  thread,  is  also  frequent  in 
childhood,  and  not  infrequent  in  the  adult.  The  length  of  the  male 
oxyuris  is  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch ;  that  of  the  female 
from  one-third  to  one-half  an  inch.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
male  is  blunt,  and  is  curved,  or  rolled  up,  toward  its  abdomen ;  that 
of  the  female  is  slender  and  pointed  like  an  awl. 

The  head  of  this  worm  is  relatively  broad,  from  an  unusual  thickness 
or  fulness  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  "  three  nodular 
lips,"  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  extremity.  The  oesophagus  ex- 
tends backward  from  the  mouth,  gradually  growing  larger,  like  the  seg- 
ment of  a  long  and  narrow  cone,  and  ending  in  a  globular  enlargement, 
which  has  been  designated  the  pharynx.  From  the  pharynx  the  intes- 
tine runs  in  nearly  a  straight  line  through  the  worm. 

The  eggs  are  numerous,  so  completely  filling  the  interior  of  the  female 
as  to  conceal  the  organs  from  view.  They  are  flattened  on  one  side,  but 
are  rounded  or  convex  on  other  parts  of  their  circumference.     One  end 
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is  more  pointed  than  the  other,  as  in  the  eggs  of  birds.  Certain  of  the 
eggs  in  the  mature  female  are  seen  to  be  undergoing  segmentation  pre- 
paratory to  hatching,  while  others  more  advanced  contain  tadpole- 
shaped  embryos,  and  others  still  contain  worm-shaped  embryos,  either 
lying  within  the  shells  or  protruding  from  them.  The  hatching  and 
growth  of  this  worm,  which  have  been  observed  under  the  microscope, 
are  very  rapid  under  favorable  circumstances.  *'  I  once,"  says  Heller, 
'*  saw  the  metamorphosis  from  the  tadpole-shaped  embryo  to  the  worm- 
shaped  embryo  completed  in  about  one  hour,"  but  the  usual  time  is 
longer.  Leuckhart  saw  oxyurides,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
fourteen  days  after  the  eggs  had  been  swallowed. 

Oxyurides  may  be  developed  so  rapidly  from '  eggs  swallowed  in  the 
ingesta,  that  they  attain  nearly  or  quite  their  full  growth  while  still  in 
the  small  intestines,  so  that,  although  their  chosen  residence  is  in  the 
large  intestines,  some  of  them  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  ileum, 
and  even  in  the  jejunum,  of  full  size  and  active.  The  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  which  the  oxyurides  prefer,  and  in  which  the  largest  colony 
of  them  reside,  is  the  caecum  and  appendix  vermiformis,  and  not  in  the 
rectum,  as  stated  in  most  of  the  books,  and  in  this  situation,  where  they 
have  been  little  disturbed,  their  habits  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes  can  be  best  observed.  But  they  are  ordinarily  found  both  in  the 
caecum  and  rectum  in  the  same  individual,  and,  indeed,  upon  all  parts 
of  the  intervening  surface  of  the  colon. 

The  number  of  oxyurides  in  the  individual  varies  greatly.  They'are 
occasionally  so  numerous  upon  the  intestinal  surface  that  they  resemble 
fur,  and  when  they  are  so  abundant  they  are  commonly  found  above  the 
ileo-caecal  valve  as  well  as  below  it.  The  males  are  smaller  and  appar- 
ently more  fragile  and  perishable  than  the  female.  Therefore  in  the 
rectum  and  other  exposed  situations,  there  is  a  numerical  excess  of  the 
females ;  but  in  reflexions  of  the  intestines,  where  they  are  securely 
lodged,  as  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  no  marked  difference  has  been 
observed  in  the  relative  number  of  the  two  sexes.  Since  the  males  are 
more  delicate,  transparent,  and  smaller  than  the  females,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  overlooked  in  a  hasty  post-mortem  examination. 

The  term  tape-worm  is  applied  to  several  species  of  the  taenia,  and  to 
at  least  two  species  of  the  bothriocephalus,  but  all  except  four,  to  wit, 
the  taenia  solium,  taenia  saginata  or  medio-canellata,  taenia  elliptica  or 
cucumerina,  and  the  bothriocephalus  latus,  are  rare  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  are  therefore  of  little  interest  to  the  practising 
physician. 

The  tape- worm  is  an  hermaphrodite,  each  segment  containing  the  two 
sexual  organs.  The  head,  or  scolex,  is  small,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  and  segment  after  segment  is  produced  by  a  budding  process  from 
the  head.  The  segments  are  attached  to  each  other  at  their  extremities, 
and  each  segment  as  it  becomes  further  and  further  removed  from  the 
head,  by  the  formation  of  new  intervening  segments  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  chain,  becomes  also  larger  and  more  matured.  The  oldest  seg- 
ments having  attained  their  full  growth,  are  detached,  and  have  an  in- 
dependent existence.  A  separation  of  the  chain  of  segments  at  any 
point  does  not  compromise  the  life  of  the  parasite.     If  only  the  head 
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remain  uninjured  the  segmentation  continues  from  it,  and  in  time  the 
former  number  of  segments  and  former  length  of  the  chain  are  restored. 
This  worm  resides  in  the  small  intestines,  the  larger  species  sometimes 
extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum  to  near  the  ileocajcal 
valve. 

The  tcenia  solium  is  developed  from  an  embryo,  known  as  the  cysti- 
oercus  cellulosre,  contained  in  the  muscles  of  the  hog.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  some  other  animals,  as  the  dog,  deer,  and  polar  bear.  It  is  a 
vesicle,  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  bean,  having  a  delicate  cell-wall, 
and  is  nearly  spherical,  except  as  its  shape  is  changed  by  compression 
between  the  muscular  fibres.  At  one  point  of  the  cell- wall  is  a  depres- 
sion, attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  which,  and  lying  within  the  cyst, 
is  a  whitish,  pear-shaped,  solid  body,  which  is  the  head  of  the  cysti- 
cercus,  and  is  identical  in  appearance  and  character  with  the  head  of 
the  taenia  solium  turned  inside  out.  Many  experiments  have  shown 
the  close  relationship  of  the  cysticercus  and  tieaia  solium,  that  they  are 
two  forms  of  existence  of  the  same  parasite.  Segments  of  the  taenia 
solium  have  been  repeatedly  fed  to  pigs,  and  the  cysticercus  produced 
in  their  muscles,  though  in  what  way  the  ovum  or  embryo  passes  from 
the  stomach  to  the  muscles  is  not  known.  On  the  other  hand,  swine 
flesh  containing  cysticerci  has  been  fed  to  animals  who  were  soon  after 
killed,  when  the  taenia  was  found  in  their  intestines.  It  is  evident  that 
this  parasite  occurs  only  in  those  who  oat  swine  flesh,  as  sausages,  either 
raw  or  but  slightly  cooked. 

The  head  of  this  species  of  taenia,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pin's  head,  has  at  the  top  a  conical'  protuberance,  upon  which  is  a 
corona  of  booklets,  arranged  in  two  circles,  the  booklets  of  the  outer 
circle  being  smaller  than  those  of  the  inner.  The  projecting  points, 
however,  of  the  two  rows  fall  together,  forming  one  circle.  The  hook- 
lets  are  inserted  into  depressions  in  the  head,  and  many  of  them  have 
fallen  out  in  most  specimens  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining. The  depressions  in  which  the  booklets  are  lodged  are  often  dark 
from  pigmentation.  Back  of  the  circle  of  hooks  are  four  sucking  disks, 
which  the  worm  is  able  to  protrude  and  move  freely.  When  protruded 
they  appear  as  small  tubercles  with  slender  pedicles.  The  neck,  which 
is  slender  and  about  one  inch  in  length,  shows  markings  from  com- 
mencing segmentation,  and  it  is  succeeded  by  very  small  and  delicate 
segments,  which  gradually  increase  in  size  as  the  distance  from  the  heaj 
increases. 

The  mature  segments  (proglottides)  vary  in  size  accordingly  as  they 
are  in  a  state  of  contraction  or  relaxation.  When  relaxed,  their  length 
is  about  half  an  inch  and  breadth  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  genital 
organs  are  situated  on  the  margin  of  each  segment,  a  little  posterior  to 
the  middle,  and  there  is  an  alternation  in  their  location  between  the 
right  and  left  margins  in  the  chain  of  segments.  The  uterus  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  segment,  forming  a  longitudinal  straight  line.  From 
seven  to  twelve  branches  are  given  off  from  each  side  of  the  uterus,  and 
these  divide  and  subdivide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  male  genital 
organs  lie  in  the  same  aperture  or  pore  in  the  margin  of  the  segment, 
with  which  the  uterus  and  ovaries  connect. 

49 
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The  eggs  of  the  taenia  solium  are  globular,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
ly^th  of  an  inch,  and  with  thick  shells,  which  are  striated  like  Mosaic 
work  by  lines  which  crosseach  other.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
50,000,000  eggs  are  contained  in  all  the  segments  of  a  matured  taenia. 

This  parasite  is  very  liable  to  abnormal  development.  In  some  in- 
stances two  or  more  segments  are  fused  together,  and  often  they  are 
stunted  in  their  growth,  or  they  contain  holes,  fissures,  and  flaws,  either 
from  their  original  development,  or  produced  by  rupture  of  the  dis- 
tended uterus.  Again,  rarely  two  taenia  are  blended,  so  that  along  the 
flat  side  of  one  chain  another  is  united  by  the  margin,  so  that  a  section 
of  the  double  parasite  resembles  the  Roman  letter  T  or  Y.  The 
nutrition  of  the  segments  is  maintained  through  a  vessel  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  worm,  near  each  margin,  and  having  communicating 
branches. 

The  tcenia  saginata^  designated  also  medio-canellatay  is  much  larger, 
stronger,  and  thicker,  both  as  regtirds  the  head  and  segments,  than  the 
tfenia  solium.  When  fully  matured  it  measures  eighteen  feet.  The 
diameter  of  the  head  is  nearly  one  line  (-j-g-jr  inch).  It  is  furnished 
with  four  strong  sucking  disks,  but  it  lacks  the  circlet  of  hooks  which 
characterize  the  tfenia  solium.  Instead  of  the  hooks  the  head  is  fur- 
nished with  a  small  frontal  sucking  disk.  The  heads  of  some  specimens 
of  this  worm  are  free  from  pigment,  but  other  specimens  present  varioas 
shades  of  pigmentation — from  a  slight  staining  to  a  jet  black  color. 
The  neck  is  short,  and  very  near  the  head  are  markings  which  indicate 
commencing  segmentation.  The  matured  segments  vary  in  measure- 
ment when  relaxed — from  a  length  of  eight  lines  and  breadth  of  two 
lines,  to  a  length  of  nine  lines  and  breadth  of  three  lines.  As  in  the 
taenia  solium,  the  genital  pores  are  situated  on  the  margins  of  the  seg- 
ments, varying  irregularly  from  side  to  side,  and  the  uterus  has  lateral 
branches,  which  divide  dichotomously.  There  is  but  little  difference 
in  the  sexual  apparatus  of  the  taenia  solium  and  taenia  saginata,  but 
the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  former, 
and  are  oval. 

The  development  of  the  taenia  saginata  is  sometimes  irregular,  pro- 
ducing monstrosities,  as  in  the  taenia  solium.  The  embryos  of  this 
parasite  occur  chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  ruminating  animals,  as  the  ox, 
sheep,  goat,  etc.,  and  therefore  its  presence  in  man  is  attributable  to 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  either  slightly  cooked  or  raw.  The 
cysticercus  of  this  species  appears  to  be  less  tenacious  of  life  than  that 
of  the  taenia  solium,  and  when  it  perishes  it  becomes  changed  into  a 
greenish -yellow  pulp,  surrounded  by  the  capsule,  and  imbedded  in  the 
muscular  or  other  tissue  whore  it  had  lodged. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  this  worm  from  the  taenia  solium  if  the  head 
be  found,  by  its  larger  size,  the  larger  size  of  its  sucking  disks,  and  the 
absence  of  the  circle  of  hooks.  The  segments  are  distinguished  by 
their  greater  size,  and  the  greater  number,  and  the  dichotomous  division 
of  the  branches  of  the  uterus.  This  species  occurs  over  a  much  greater 
area  of  the  earth's  surface  than  the  taenia  solium. 

The  tcenia  elliptica  or  cucumerina  is  a  more  delicate  worm  than  the 
preceding  species,  measuring,  when  fully  grown,  from  seven  to  ten  or 
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eleven  inches  in  length.  Upon  its  head  is  a  rostellum  or  beak,  which 
the  worm  is  able  to  thrust  forward,  and  on  which  are  about  sixty  hooks, 
irregularly  arranged.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  parasite  is  very  deli- 
cate, like  a  thread,  and  its  segments  are  small,  but,  as  in  the  other 
species,  they  become  larger  as  their  distance  from  the  head  increases. 
The  matured  segments  which  have  a  reddish-white  color  are  readily  de- 
tached, and  when  separated  they  move  about  actively.  This  tasnia  is 
also  an  hermaphrodite,  and  a  genital  pore  containing  a  double  set  of 
genital  organs  is  located  on  each  margin  of  the  segment.  The  tasnia 
elliptica  inhabits  the  small  intestines  of  the  dog  and  cat,  and  many  chil- 
dren in  different  localities  have  been  affected  with  it. 

Heller  states  that  the  segments  of  another  and  rare  species  of  taenia, 
which  were  expelled  from  a  child  of  nineteen  months,  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Boston.  Nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  posterior  half  of  each  segment,  is  a  yellow  spot,  namely,  the 
receptaculura,  full  of  ova,  and,  therefore,  the  name  flavo-punctata  has 
been  applied  to  this  worm.  Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  ttenia  nana 
and  taenia  Madagascariensis,  since  they  occur  in  distant  countries. 

The  bothriocephalm  latus  is  the  largest  of  the  tape-worms,  attaining 
the  length  of  15  to  24  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  in- 
testinal parasites.  The  head  has  an  almond-shape  or  the  shape  of  an 
elongiited  and  somewhat  flattened  globe,  its  length  being  about  one  line, 
and  its  diameter  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  line.  Running  longitudi- 
nally along  each  flattened  side  of  the  head  is  a  groove  or  fissure,  con- 
taining the  apparatus  of  suction.  Those  segments  which  are  still  in 
the  process  of  growth,  have  a  breadth  three  or  four  times  greater  than 
their  length,  while  the  matured  segments  are  nearly  square.  The  gen- 
ital pore  occurs  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  segment,  and  in  the 
chain  of  segments  all  the  pores  are  found  on  the  same  side.  A  brownish, 
rosette-shaped  spot  is  observed  at  the  site  of  each  ripe  pore  produced  by 
the  convolutions  of  the  uterus,  and  the  numerous  eggs  which  this  organ 
contains. 

The  egg,  which  is  oval,  has  a  thin  shell,  a  light  brown  color,  and  at 
one  end  of  it  is  a  lid  or  operculum,  wliich  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  egg  by  a  well-defined  line.  At  the  hatching  an  embryo,  provided 
with  six  hooks,  escapes  from  the  lid.  When  it  has  separated  from  the 
egg  it  is  provided  with  an  albuminous  covering,  from  which  cilia  radiate 
in  all  directions,  by  the  movement  of  which  it  is  propelled.  After  a  few 
days  this  covering  is  lost,  and  the  embryo  now  moves  about  by  amoeboid 
extension  and  contraction.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  embryonic  state  it 
enters  an  aquatic  animal,  a  moUusk  or  fish,  where  it  undergoes  further 
development,  and  from  which  it  is  received  into  the  stomach  in  the  food. 

The  bothriocephalus  occurs  not  only  in  man,  but  also  in  some  of  the 
domestic  animals  which  eat  fish,  as  the  dog.  This  parasite  is  believed 
to  be  rare  outside  of  Europe,  and  in  Europe  it  is  chiefly  met  in  countries 
bordering  on  inland  lakes  and  seas. 

The  trichocephalus  dispar  is  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  phy- 
sician, since  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  materially  impairs  the  health  or 
produces  symptoms.  It  inhabits  the  caecum,  but  in  rare  instances  it  has 
been  found  in  the  ileum  and  appendix  vermiformis.     The  number  of 
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these  parasites  is  usually  small,  but  as  many  as  seventy  to  one  hundred 
have  been  observed  in  the  intestine  of  the  adult 

The  trichocephalus  dispar  occurs  also  in  the  monkey,  and  a  very 
similar,  if  not  identical,  worm  has  been  found  in  the  pig.  It  is  not  fre- 
quent in  children,  and  it  has  not  been  observed  in  very  young  children. 
It  occurs  in  man  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  some  countries,  as 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Syria,  it  is  said  to  be  very  common.  This  worm, 
which  is  also  sometimes  designated  the  whip-worm  from  its  shape,  attains 
the  length  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  the  female  being  longer  than 
the  male.  Its  anterior  two-thirds  are  thin,  delicate,  and  flexible,  like  a 
small  thread.  The  posterior  one-third,  which  contains  the  generative 
organs  and  intestinal  canal,  is  considerably  thicker,  and  it  ends  abruptly. 
On  the  under  surface,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
is  a  longitudinal  band,  the  width  of  which  is  about  one-third  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  body.  In  the  female,  the  posterior  or  thick  portion 
of  the  worm  is  slightly  bent  or  curved  like  the  stock  of  a  hunting-whip, 
while  that  of  the  male  is  rolled  in  the  spiral  form.  The  digestive  tube 
consists  of  an  oesophagus,  which  extends  through  the  anterior  thread-like 
part,  and  the  stomach  and  rectum  which  lie  in  the  posterior  thick 
division.  The  genitals  of  the  female  lie  in  the  commencement  of  the 
thick  portion,  and  the  uterus,  when  distended  with  eggs,  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  section.  In  the  male,  the  pore,  which  contains  the 
genitals,  lies  in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  thick  part,  where  it  forms 
a  cloaca  with  the  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  eggs,  which 
are  numerous,  are  oval,  brownish,  and  with  a  glistening  protuberance  at 
each  extremity,  giving  them  the  shape  of  a  lemon.  They  have  great 
vitality,  hatching  after  repeated  desiccation  and  freezing.  Their  de- 
velopment from  the  egg  is  slow.  It  is  believed  that  the  trichocephalus 
is  produced  directly  from  the  egg,  which  has  lodged  in  the  intestine, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  have  or  require  an  intermediate  stage  of  prep- 
aration in  another  animal.  This  paraaite  resides  in  the  cnecum,  but 
when  many  are  present,  some  are  found  in  the  ascending  colon,  and 
occasionally  a  few  are  observed  in  the  smnll  intestine. 

The  taenia  is  rare  in  early  life,  but  it  now  and  then  occurs  in  young 
children.  I  have  met  cases  in  this  city  under  the  ai^e  of  five  years. 
Rosen  and  Bremser  report  cases  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven 
years,  and  Hufeland  one  at  the  age  of  six  months.  Wawruch  collected 
206  observations  of  taenia,  in  22  of  which  the  age  waa  less  than  fifteen 
years ;  the  youngest  was  a  girl  of  three  years.  A  most  remarkable  case 
of  taenia  is  reported  in  the  G-azette  MSdicale  of  Paris  in  1837.  M. 
Muller  was  called  to  treat  a  foster  child  five  days  old  for  slight  consti- 
pation. The  bowels  were  evacuated  by  the  use  of  rhubarb,  manna, 
and  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  in  the  excrement  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
taenia  were  discovered.  This  worm  had  evidently  existed  during  the 
foetal  life  of  the  infant. 

A  similar  case  was  treated  by  Prof.  Skene,  in  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital, in  September,  1871,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Armor.*  The  infant 
was  born  September  3d,  of  a  hearty  Irish  servant  girl.     On  the  7th  it 
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refused  to  nurse,  and  was  observed  to  have  a  mild  form  of  tetanus.  On 
the  8th  small  doses  of  calomel  having  been  given,  followed  by  castor 
oil,  two  segments  of  a  taenia  solium  were  passed  from  the  bowels,  and 
on  subsequent  days  ten  more  segments,  after  which  the  tetanus  ceased. 
The  remedies  employed  after  September  8th  were  the  oil  of  male  fern 
and  turpentine.  The  mother,  who  had  presented  no  symptoms  of 
tfBnia,  was  ordered  an  emulsion  of  pumpkin  seeds,  which  "  she  faith- 
fully took  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  she  passed  over 
seventy  segments  of  taenia."  This  case  is  interesting  as  throwing  light 
on  a  possible  mode  of  the  production  of  taenia,  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  and  recognized  mode,  and  also  as  showing  the  causative  rela- 
tion of  intestinal  worms  to  tetanus  infantum. 

Causes. — It  is  obvious  that  intestinal  worms  are  developed  from  eggs 
or  embryo,  which  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  ingesta.  The 
eggs  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  have  been  found  by  Mosler^  in  drinking 
water,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  most  instances  they  are  contained  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw.  The  eggs  of  the  oxyuris 
vermicularis  are  received  from  some  one  who  is  himself  affected  with 
the  disease.  Both  Zender  and  Heller  state  that  they  have  frequently 
discovered  ripe  eggs  of  this  worm  around  the  nails  of  persons  who  were 
troubled  with  oxyurides,  a  fact  readily  explained  from  the  itching  which 
they  cause.  If  these  eggs  are  upon  the  fingers  of  the  mother  or  nurse, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  are  acquired  by  the  child.  We  can 
understand  also  why  this  worm  is  so  common  in  degraded  and  filthy 
families.  In  reference  to  the  etiology  of  the  tape-worm  nothing  need 
be  added  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  and  little  is  known  in  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  trichocephalus  are  received. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  intestinal  surface  favor  the  occurrence  of 
worms.  Thus  children  in  advanced  typhoid  fever  are  not  unfrequently 
affected  with  the  ascaris  lumbricoides. 

Symptoms  of  the  Ascaris  Lumbricoides. — These  are  in  part  con- 
stitutional, and  in  part  local,  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  entozoa 
on  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  Writers,  especially  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
have  described  with  minuteness  the  symptoms  supposed  to  indicate  lum- 
brici.  Those  of  a  constitutional  character  are  the  following:  Features 
at  one  time  flushed,  at  another  pallid,  and  in  some  children  of  a  leaden 
hue;  lower  eyelids  swollen,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  blue  semi- 
circle; thirst,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting;  appetite  diminished  or  aug- 
mented, or  variable;  breath  foul;  papillae- of  the  tongue  red  and  pro- 
jecting; pulse  accelerated  and  irregular.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  they  observed  this  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  in  a  boy  three 
years  old,  at  the  time  he  was  passing  a  large  number  of  lumbrici.  The 
irregularity  afterward  disappeared.  Acceleration  of  the  puke  and  in- 
crease in  temperature  are  common  symptoms  of  these  worms,  and  hence 
the  popular  belief  in  a  worm  fever.  This  fever  is  often  remittent  and 
mild,  but  occasionally  it  is  continuous  and  of  a  high  grade. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  are  important.  In 
mild  cases  these  may  be  absent,  as  when  there  are  few  lumbrici,  and 
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the  child  is  robust,  and  over  the  age  of  five  years,  but  in  severe  cases 
certain  neuropathic  symptoms  are  frequently  present,  such  as  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  especially  inequality  of  dilatation,  to  which  Munro 
attached  diagnostic  value,  strabismus,  twitching  of  the  muscle,  clonic 
convulsions,  somnolence,  headache,  neuralgic  pains,  delirium.  Rarely 
chorea,  deafness,  and  paralysis,  it  is  believed,  may  result.*  Dr. 
Leedom,*  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven 
years,  who  had  night-blindness  due  to  a  large  number  of  lumbrici  in  the 
intestines.  By  the  employment  of  pinkroot  and  calomel  these  were 
expelled,  and  the  blindness  ceased.  Hyperaesthesia  of  the  abdominal 
surface  was  present  in  a  case  which  I  attended,  and  which  subsided  as 
soon  as  the  lumbrici  were  expelled.  Grinding  the  teeth  in  sleep,  and 
picking  the  nostrils,  are  symptoms  to  which  families  attach  great  value. 
Observations,  however,  show  that,  though  sometimes  due  to  worms,  they 
more  frequently  have  another  cause. 

The  local  symptoms  or  disorders,  in  other  words,  those  having  a 
mechanical  origin,  are  colicky  pains,  experienced  chiefly  in  the  umbiliad 
region ;  stools  sometimes  natural ;  in  other  cjises  diarrhoea  with  fecal  or 
muco-sanguineous  stools ;  flatulence.  M.  Davaine,  at  a  recent  period, 
made  the  important  discovery  that  the  feces  of  patients  affected  with 
worms  contain  the  ova  of  the  particular  species  present,  in  large  num- 
bers. These  ova,  which  have  been  described  above,  can  be  seen 
through  a  lens  magnifymg  150  diameters. 

In  exceptional  cases  there  are  local  symptoms,  due  to  the  presence 
of  these  worms  in  unusual  situations,  such  as  a  crawling  sensation  in 
the  oesophagus;  a  sense  of  constriction  in  this  tube  or  the  pharynx; 
nausea  and  vomiting ;  a  cough,  especially  if  the  worm  have  crawled  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus ;  rarely  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea, 
and  probable  suffocation,  if  a  lumbricus  have  entered  the  larynx.  Ear- 
ache, and  perhaps  convulsions  if  the  worm  have  entere<l  the  Eustachian 
tube  (Case,  Davaine,  p.  144).  The  most  dangerous  symptoms  arise 
from  the  crawling  of  the  worm  into  narrow  openings. 

The  enteritis  and  colitis,  to  which  these  worms  sometimes  give  rise,  are 
ordinarily  mild,  but  in  rare  instances  ulceration  occurs,  which  may  be 
attended  by  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage.  Occasionally  very 
painful  and  dangerous  constipation  results  from  an  accumulation  of 
worms,  in  a  ball  or  mass  too  large  to  be  expelled,  unless  with  much 
delay  and  suffering,  preventing  the  passage  of  fecal  matter,  and  pro- 
ducing severe  abdominal  pains.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  resemble 
closely  those  of  intussusception.  A  marked  example  of  constipation 
produced  in  this  way  occurred  in  a  family  with  whom  I  am  ac^|uainted, 
and  who  then  resided  in  the  interior  of  this  State.  A  little  girl  of  three 
or  four  years  was  suddenly  affected  with  obstinate  constipation.  The 
physicians  prescribed  active  purgatives,  calomel  among  others,  and 
finally  croton  oil,  and  various  injections,  without  relief.  There  was 
great  pain  with  distention  of  the  abdomen,  and  death  seemed  inevitable, 

'  Gaz.  dvs  Hdpitanx.  1867. 
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when,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  a  free  evacuation  occurred,  and  in 
the  stool  was  a  mass  of  worms  firmly  intertwined. 

Children  often  have  lumbrici  without  any  appreciable  impairment  of 
the  general  health,  but  their  presence  may  intensify  the  symptoms  of 
intercurrent  diseases,  and  greatly  increase  the  danger.  Thus  I  recollect 
two  children  of  three  and  three  and  a  half  years,  with  pneumonitis,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  had  lumbrici,  one  passing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
thirty  and  the  other  twelve  of  these  entozoa.  Both  presented  well- 
marked  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis,  and,  though  they  recovered,  the 
febrile  movement  and  nervous  symptoms  were  apparently  aggravated  by 
the  intestinal  affection.  One  had  convulsions  in  the  commencement  of 
the  inflammation,  followed  by  profound  stupor  and  amaurosis,  lasting 
two  or  three  days. 

Often  the  symptoms  due  to  lumbrici  coexist  with  those  of  a  protracted 
and  distinct  intestinal  disease.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intestinal 
secretions  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  chronic  diarrhoeal  maladies  afford  a 
nidus  for  the  growth  of  worms,  and  accordingly,  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
these  diseases,  lumbrici  are  common. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  oxyuris  vermicularis  are  somewhat 
different  These  worms  do  not  usually  cause  the  fever,  disturbed  diges- 
tion, the  colicky  pains,  or  the  dangerous  nervous  symptoms  which  arise 
from  the  presence  of  lumbrici.  Nor  do  they,  like  lumbrici,  endanger 
life  by  crawling  into  unusual  situations.  In  one  recent  case,  I  could 
detect  no  other  cause  of  chorea  than  the  presence  of  oxyurides,  and 
eclampsia  has  been  attributed  to  them,  but  such  a  result  is  exceptional, 
if,  indeed,  the  cause  be  rightly  assigned. 

Although  the  caecum  is  the  chosen  abode  of  this  worm,  and  here  more 
than  elsewhere  it  exists  in  its  normal  state,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  pro- 
duces any  appreciable  symptoms  in  this  part  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  symptoms  which  render  this  the  most  annoying  of  all  the  intes- 
tinal parasites  are  produced  by  these  oxyurides,  chiefly  the  females, 
which  descend  into  the  rectum,  where  by  their  active  movements  they 
produce  intense  itching.  A  small  number  of  worms  cause  little  incon- 
venience, but  when  many  are  present  in  the  folds  of  the  rectum  their 
crawling  produces  such  intense  pruritus  that  the  patient  can  with  diflB- 
culty  remain  quiet.  Usually  this  symptom  is  most  marked  in  the  early 
evening,  when  the  child  is  warm  in  bed.  It  sometimes  causes  onanism 
in  the  girl  as  well  as  boy.  This  symptom  may  be  nearly  or  quite  absent 
during  the  day,  but  it  returns  so  regularly  at  night  as  to  resemble  and 
be  mistaken  for  a  periodical  nervous  affection.  So  eminent  a  physician 
as  Cruveilhier  confesses  that  he  has  made  this  mistake  of  diagnosis.  In 
the  female  child  the  oxyuris  occasionally  passes  from  the  rectum  to  the 
vulva,  producing  leucorrhcea. 

In  many  instances  tapeworms  exist  in  children  as  well  as  adults,  who 
thrive  and  present  no  symptoms,  but  in  other  instances  there  is  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function,  with  an  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion in  the  abdomen.  This  sensation  is  more  noticed  after  fasting,  or 
after  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  it  is  diminished  by  a  full  meal. 
Great  hunger  and  a  feeling  of  faintness  are  also  common  according 
to  authorities,  but  I  have  not  particularly  remarked  them  in  children. 
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Irregular  action  of  the  bowels,  vomiting,  and  various  nervous  symptoma, 
as  itching  of  the  nostrils,  and  anus,  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  cardialgia, 
numbness,  deafness,  blindness,  etc.,  have  with  more  or  less  correctness 
been  attributed  to  the  tape-worm.  Certainly  such  symptoms  occasionally 
arise  from  this  cause,  for  they  cease  with  the  expulsion  of  the  worm.* 
Intermittent  colicky  pains  in  the  umbilical  region  were  the  only  marked 
symptoms  in  a  child  with  taenia  whom  I  recently  treated.  Since  the 
cysticercus  cellulosae  is  the  embryonic  form  of  the  taenia  solium,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  individuals  possessing  the  latter  may  be  infected 
from  its  ova  with  the  former,  so  that  symptoms  which  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  intestinal  panisite,  have  sometimes  been  due  to  the  encysted 
embryo.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  the  trichocephalos 
if  any  occur,  and  this  worm  is  very  rare  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — Bremser  long  since  made  the  remark,  and  it  has  been 
repeated  by  most  writers  on  diseases  of  children,  that  there  is  no  sign  or 
symptom  which  affords  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms, 
except  the  expulsion  of  one  or  more.  Late  microscopic  investigations 
have  revealed,  however,  a  pathognomonic  sign,  namely  the  presence  of 
ova  in  the  feces,  which  indicates  not  only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but 
the  species  of  the  worm. 

The  symptoms  and  disorders  produced  by  lumbrici  may  all  occur  from 
other  causes.  Still,  if  several  of  them  be  present,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion disclose  no  other  cause,  the  presence  of  worms  should  be  suspected, 
provided  that  the  child  be  over  the  age  of  two  years.  The  microscope 
may  then  be  used  for  diagnosis.  A  little  tentative  treatment,  entirely 
safe  to  the  child,  will  also  determine  whether  the  suspicion  be  correct 
One  or  two  doses  of  medicine,  administered  under  such  circumstances, 
like  the  surgeon's  exploring  needle,  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  indicate  the  means  of  cure. 

In  case  of  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  the  itching  directs  attention  to 
the  anus  as  the  place  of  the  disease,  and  here  the  offending  entozoa 
may  often  bo  discovered  by  the  eye. 

Prognosis. — Intestinal  worms  produce  a  fatal  result  in  only  a  small 
proportion  of  cases.  Oxyurides  never  prove  fatal,  unless  in  rare  in- 
stances, through  convulsions.'  The  manner  in  which  death  may  be 
produced  by  lumbrici  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

In  general,  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  the  worms 
are  readily  expelled  by  treatment,  and  the  patient  restored  to  health. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  no  complicating  disease,  the  prognosis  is  good. 

Treatment. — Much  injury  has  been  done  to  children  by  the  use  of 
anthelmintics  occasionally  employed  by  physicians,  but  oftener  by 
parents  before  the  physician  is  called.  Medicines  of  this  kind  are 
usually  irritants,  and,  in  many  of  those  diseases  which  simulate  the 
verminous  affection,  but  are  distinct  from  it,  there  is  already  an  irri- 
tated if  not  an  inflamed  state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface. 

Vermifuges  administered  under  such  circumstances  obviously  do 
harm,  and  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  they  are  not  required,  even  if 
their  action  be  harmless,  their  employment  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it 

*  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  January,  1868. 
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consumes  time  which  is  very  precious.  It  is  thus  that  many  lives  are 
lost  by  the  use  of  anthelmintic  nostrums,  which  are  extensively  adver- 
tised and  which  command  a  ready  sale,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  in  the 
presence  of  worms  as  a  frequent  cause  of  disease  pervades  all  classes. 

A  safe  rule,  followed  by  many  physicians,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  if  it  were  general,  is  not  to  give  anthelmintics  unless  the  child 
have  passed  one  or  more  worms,  or  their  ova  be  found  in  the  feces,  and 
not  then  if  the  symptoms  seem  to  be  referable  to  a  coexisting  disease. 
In  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  worms,  a 
purgative  dose  of  calomel  or  calomel  and  rhubarb  may  be  employed. 
It  will  generally  bring  away  one  or  more  lumbrici  or  a  mass  of  ascaris 
vermicularis,  if  either  species  of  entozoa  be  present.  This  purgative 
may  be  safely  employed  if  there  be  no  previous  diarrhoea  or  debility. 
If  after  one  or  two  doses  and  a  free  purgation  no  worms  be  passed, 
anthelmintic  remedies  should  not  be  given,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that 
none  exist. 

A  large  number  of  medicines  have,  or  have  had,  a  reputation  as 
anthelmintics.  Santonin,  the  active  principle  of  the  European  worm- 
seed,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  much  employed  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  It  is  nearly  tasteless ;  it  may  be  given  in  powder,  spread  on 
bread  with  butter.  It  is  kept  in  shops  in  one  or  two  grain  lozenges, 
with  and  without  calomel.  It  has  the  advantage  of  easy  administnv- 
tion,  and  is  destructive  to  both  tlie  round  and  thread  worm.  M.  Bou- 
chut  considers  it  preferable  to  all  other  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
the  round-worm.  *'To  children  two  years  of  age  he  administers  it  in 
doses  of  ten  centigrammes  (1.54  grains),  and  in  patients  above  this  age 
the  quantity  is  increased  by  five  centigrammes  (0.75  grain)  for  every 
additional  year.''  He  gives,  in  addition,  occasional  doses  of  calomel  or 
castor  oil.  In  this  country  santonin  is  usually  administered  in  one  to 
three-grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  an  occasional  purga- 
tive. The  purgative  is  required  to  aid  not  only  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
worm,  but  also  of  the  ova.  In  overdoses  santonin  causes  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  altered  vision,  so  that  objects  appear  yellow,  but  in 
medicinal  doses  it  produces  no  unpleasant  consequences.  Other  medi- 
cines are  preferable  if  there  be  symptoms  of  enteritis.  For  many  years 
the  anthelmintic  most  employed  in  this  country  was  the  pinkroot,  the 
root  of  the  Spigelia  marilandica,  an  indigenous  plant.  It  was  not  only 
prescribed  by  physicians,  but  employed  by  families  as  a  domestic 
remedy.  It  is  liable  to  cause,  if  the  dose  be  large,  cerebral  symptoms, 
as  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  stupor,  and 
even  convulsions.  These  effects  less  frequently  occur  if  the  pinkroot 
be  given  with  a  purgative,  and  it  has  been  customary  to  administer  it 
in  combination  with  senna  in  an  infusion.  A  half  ounce  of  spigelia 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  senna  is  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  strained.  For  a  child  two  or  three  years  old 
the  dose  is  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  So  popular  has  this  vermi- 
fuge been  in  this  country,  that  probably  a  majority  of  the  native-born 
adults  in  the  States  recollect  the  nauseating  doses  of  pinkroot  adminis- 
tered by  anxious  parents.     Pharmacy  now  provides  us  with  the  same 
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medicine  in  a  more  convenient  and  acceptable  form,  that  of  the  fluid 
extracts : 

5^. — Fluid  ext.  spigel ffj. 

Fluid  ext.  ^n II aa ^5^- — Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  three  to  five  years. 

The  oflScinal  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  senna  may  be  given  in  the 
same  dose.  Professor^  Procter  recommends  the  addition  of  santonin  to 
this  extract : 

ft. — Fluid  ext.  spigel.  et  sennsB f^j. 

Santonin gr.  viij.— Mtsoe. 

This  is  probably  the  best  anthelmintic  that  can  be  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  round-worm  in  uncomplicated  cases,  and  it  is  also 
very  useful  in  treating  the  ascaris  vermicularis.  Chenopodium  Is  ako 
a  good  anthelmintic.  It  is  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
sal'est  in  case  the  mucous  membrane  be  inflamed.  If  there  be  abdominal 
tenderness,  with  stools  too  frequent,  and  thin,  or  mucous,  and  tinged 
with  blood,  I  should  prefer  the  chenopodium  to  most  of  the  other  ver- 
mifuges. To  a  child  of  three  years  five  drops  of  the  oil  may  be  given 
three  times  daily.  It  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  would 
be  safe  for  most  of  the  other  vermifuges.  Twice  a  week,  during  its  use, 
a  mild  purgative  should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  magnesia, 
unless  the  bowels  are  open.  It  may  be  given  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  a 
mucilaginous  mixture. 

Dr.  J,  F.  Meigs  says :  "  I  myself  rarely  give  any  other  remedy  than 
wornueed  oil  in  slight  and  especially  in  doubtful  cases,  unless  diis  has 
already  been  tried  and  failed.  From  my  own  experience,  I  believe  that 
this  remedy  is  all-sufficient  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  that  occur 
in  this  city,  as  these  are  almost  always  of  a  mild  character,  and  as  it 
not  only  produces  the  expulsion  of  the  parasites  when  they  exist,  but 
also  acts  beneficially  upon  the  forms  of  digestive  irritation  which  simu- 
late so  closely  the  symptoms  produced  by  worms.  I  am  persuaded, 
indeed,  that  of  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which 
it  seemed  probable  that  worms  might  be  present,  none  were  expelled  in 
nearly  half,  and  yet  the  signs  of  disturbed  health  have  passed  away 
under  the  use  of  the  remedy.*'  ....  "The  following  is  a  very 
good  formula  for  the  administration  of  this  remedy  : 

ft. — 01.  chenopodii git.  Ix  vel  f^j. 

P.  ff.  Hcaciio Jij. 

Syrup,  simplic ij. 

Aq.  cinnamom 3tj. — Mi^sce. 

*'  Give  a  dessertspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  tnree  days,  and  iv|»<:ttt  nfier  seveiil 
days." 

In  cases  of  protracted  intestinal  disease  attended  by  an  increased  and 
vitiated  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface,  a  state  which  often  gives 
rise  to  worms,  turpentine  is  one  of  the  best  anthelmintias.  In  fjict,  in 
some  of  these  cases  there  is  no  good  substitute  for  it.  For  example,  a 
boy  of  about  ten  years,  attended  by  myself,  October,  1864,  had  reached 
or  nearly  reached  the  fourth  week  of  typhoid  fever,  when  he  passed 
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from  his  bowels  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  He  was  previously  emaci- 
ated and  weak,  and  there  had  been,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  consider- 
able diarrhoea.  The  hemorrhage  was  attended  with  great  prostration, 
from  which,  however,  he  partially  rallied  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  On 
the  following  day  an  equally  severe  hemorrhage  occurred,  attended 
with  coldness  of  the  face  and  extremities  and  great  feebleness  of  pulse, 
so  that  death  appeared  imminent.  Turpentine  was  now  administered 
every  six  hours,  a  few  lumbnci  were  passed,  and  the  case  thenceforth 
progressed  favorably.  The  mechanical  effect  of  the  lumbrici  on  the 
ulcerated  surface  of  intestine  had  probably  given  rise  to  the  hemor- 
rhage. Turpentine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  minims 
three  times  daily  to  a  child  five  years  old.  Sweetened  milk  or  .sugar  in 
powder  is  a  good  vehicle  for  it,  or  it  may  be  given  in  a  mucilaginous 
mixture. 

R. — Spts.  terebinth,  rect ^ij. 

01.  limonis gtt.  v. 

Mucil.  ^um  acac, 

Syr.  simplic &A  ^vj. 

Aq.  anisi  3J-U- — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  six  hours. 

The  following  formula  for  the  employment  of  this  agent  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Condie : 

R . — Mucil.  glim  acac. 
Sacch.  alb. 
Spir.  8Bther.  nitr. 
Spir.  terebinth,  rect. 
mai^ne.4.  calcinat. 
Aquae  menthsd 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  anthelmintic  mixtures  which 
have  been  extolled  from  time  to  time.  Those  mentioned  above  are  the 
least  nauseous,  and  will  rarely  disappoint  the  practitioner.  One  other 
antidote  for  the  round- worm  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  has  been  much 
used  and  is  efficient,  namely,  cowhage.  This  consists  of  the  bristles 
which  cover  the  pods  of  the  Muauna  pruriens,  a  tropical  plant.  The 
pods  are  dipped  in  plain  syrup  of  the  ordinary  consistence,  and  the 
bristles  are  scraped  off  with  the  syrup.  When  enough  of  the  medicine 
is  added  to  render  the  syrup  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  every  morning  for  three 
days,  after  which  a  cathartic  should  be  administered.  I  have  never 
prescribed  cowhage,  although  it  is  not  unfrequently  ordered  by  phy- 
sicians, and  a  popular  nostrum  consists  chiefly  of  it. 

One  affected  with  tapeworm  is  obviously  cured  only  when  the  head  of 
the  parasite  is  expelled ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  I  have  ob- 
served, the  head  has  not  been  found  in  the  evacuations,  even  when  the 
treatment  had  effected  a  complete  cure,  as  shown  by  the  subsequent 
history.  The  chain  of  expelled  segments  commonly  terminated  very 
near  the  head.  This  I  believe  is  the  common  experience  if  we  trust  the 
friends  of  the  patient  with  the  examination  of  the  stools.  The  physi- 
cian himself  should  search  for  the  worm's  head,  the  evacuations  being 
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preserved.  The  nurse  should  be  directed  to  add  a  little  carbolic  or 
salicylic  acid,  and  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  water  nearly  to  fill  the  vessel. 
The  liquid  should  not  be  roughly  stirred  with  a  stick,  as  physicians  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  since  this  breaks  the  worm  into  small  portions, 
and  renders  the  inspection  more  difficult,  but  it  should  be  shaken  fre- 
quently so  as  to  detach  the  segments  and  head,  if  it  be  present,  from 
the  fecal  matter.  After  it  has  stood  at  least  five  to  ten  minutes,  the 
worm,  which  has  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  upper  part  should  be  poured  off.  This  process  must  be 
repeated  till  the  water  is  nearly  colorless,  after  which  search  should  be 
made  for  the  fragments,  and  the  head,  if  present,  will  be  found. 

Since  entire  expulsion  of  the  tape- worm  is  eficcted  with  difiBculty, 
preparatory  treatment  for  about  forty-eight  hours  should  be  employed 
before  the  vermifuge  is  administered.  During  this  time  the  patient 
should  take  a  mild  purgative  once  or  twice,  and  such  food,  in  moderate 
quantity,  should  be  allowed  as  leaves  little  residuum,  as  beef-tea,  milk, 
etc.,  with  some  stimulant,  if  the  patient  feel  exhausted.  There  arc 
three  articles  of  food  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  especially  usefid 
in  this  preparatory  treatment,  perhaps  from  a  sickening  effect  which 
they  produce  upon  the  worm,  namely,  salt  herrings,  onions,  and  garlic 
They  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  food  in  the  twelve  or  eighteen  hours 
preceding  the  employment  of  the  vermifuge,  which  it  is  ordinarily  most 
convenient  to  administer  in  the  morning. 

The  various  tiBnicides  recommended  in  the  books  are  probably  all 
more  or  less  efficient,  but  the  one  which  has  given  most  satisfaction  in 
the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  where  probably  a  larger  number 
of  these  cases  are  treated  than  in  any  other  place  in  this  country,  is  the 
oil  of  male  fern ;  but  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  a  larger  dose  than 
is  recommended  in  some  of  the  books.  For  a  child  of  six  years  the 
dose  employed  is  one  drachm  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  the  syrupiw 
auraniii  florum.  This  should  bo  followed  in  about  four  hours  by  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  which  completes  the  treatment.  Heller,  a  high  German 
authority,  recommends  koosso  or  its  active  principle  koossin,  in  the  use 
of  which  I  have  had  no  personal  experience.  The  pumpkin-seed  has 
also  been  employed  at  Bellevue  and  in  other  parts  of  this  city,  but  it 
seems  to  be  less  efficient  than  the  oil  of  the  fern.  If  the  chain  of  seg- 
ments break  near  the  head,  and  the  head  be  not  seen,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  two  or  three  months,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  cure  is 
complete. 

Since  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  oxyuria  vermieularU  are  refer- 
able chiefly  to  the  rectum,  and  are  caused  by  the  active  movements  of 
the  worm,  the  prompt  and  thorough  use  of  enemata,  which  causes  their 
expulsion,  is  evidently  required.  Enemata  are  more  effectual  if  uf*ed 
cool  than  if  warm;  and  since  this  worm  inhabits  the  csecum  as  well  as 
rectum,  large  enemata  given  through  a  long  tube  or  a  large  catheter 
are  more  effectual,  causing  the  expulsion  of  a  larger  number  of  worms 
than  are  expelled  by  small  enemata  employed  in  the  usual  manner. 
Various  substances  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, as  lime-water,  table 
salt  in  water,  turpentine  in  milk,  decoction  of  aloe,  decoction  of  garlic, 
etc.     Heller  says :  "  Simple  water  would  do  well  for  this  purpose,  for 
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in  a  short  time  it  causes  the  wonn  to  swell  up  and  burst;  but  that  is 
not  altogether  without  an  injurious  effect  on  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Hence,  Vix  recommends  a  solution  of  castile  soap,  in  dis- 
tilled water,  or  rain-water,  of  the  strength  of  one  to  two  and  a  half 
grains  to  the  ounce.  This  has  no  unpleasant  action  on  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  while  at  the  same  time  it  quickly  destroys  both  the 

worms  and  their  eggs Vix  has  tested  all  the  medicines 

usually  used  in  enemata,  and  has  found  the  above  solution  of  castile 
soap  to  be  the  most  effectual."  The  use  of  the  enema  in  the  evening, 
although  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be  used,  so  as  to  wash  out  the 
rectum,  insures  relief  from  the  itching  and  sleeplessness  during  the 
night. 

^ut  it  is  undeniable  that  enemata  alone  do  not  effect  a  complete  and 
permanent  cure  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  hence  those  affected 
with  this  wonn  remain  sufferers  for  years,  having  only  a  temporary 
respite,  unless  medicines  be  administered  by  the  mouth.  Those  medi- 
cines which  produce  free  watery  evacuations  appear  to  be  the  most 
effectual  in  dislodging  and  expelling  oxyurides,  whose  attachment  to  the 
intestinal  surface  is  not  strong;  therefore  Heller  recommends  the  saline 
purgatives  *' joined  with  copious  draughts  of  water." 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

GASTRO-INTESTINAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  capillaries  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than 
at  any  other  period  of  life,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  circulation  and  frequent  congestions  in  the  infant,  or  the  greater 
delicacy  and  feebleness  of  the  minute  vessels  at  this  age.  Hemor- 
rhage, generally  capillary,  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface, 
occurs  suflBciently  often  in  the  child,  and  especially  in  the  infant,  to 
render  it  a  disease  of  some  importance.  It  is  more  frequent  the 
younger  the  individual. 

This  hemorrhage  occurs  in  three  distinct  pathological  stages :  first, 
in  the  newborn  infant  from  causes  not  fully  ascertained;  secondly, 
from  a  pathological  state  of  the  blood  or  the  vessels  in  which  it  circu- 
lates, and  which  is  often  connected  with  purpura  haemorrhagica ; 
thirdly,  from  a  local  cause. 

First  Variety, — In  49  cases,  which  I  have  collected  from  different 
writers,  the  hemorrhage  occurred  in  38  under  the  age  of  six  days,  in  5 
from  six  to  ten  days,  and  in  G  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Some  authors 
cite  cases  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  several  weeks,  but  hemorrhage 
into  the  intestines  at  so  late  a  period  cannot  be  due  to  any  cause  oper- 
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ating  at  birth,  and  it  is  proper  to  consider  such  as  examples  of  one  of 
the  other  varieties. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  newborn.  Billard  speaks  of  twenty-five  cases  with- 
out hemorrhage  which  he  has  examined.  This  anatomical  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  whether  occurring  as  a  part  of  a 
general  plethora  or  being  simply  a  local  affection  with  no  hyperaemii 
of  other  parts,  evidently  requires  only  a  certain  increase  and  hemor- 
rhage results. 

Ihe  cause  of  the  abnormal  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  so  common  in  the  newborn,  has  been  referred  by  writers  to 
the  previous  health  of  the  parents,  to  circumstances  attending  the  birth, 
especially  to  too  speedy  a  ligature  of  the  cord,  to  irritant  matters  in  the 
intestines,  to  external  violence,  and  to  the  two  opposite  extremes, 
namely,  a  plethoric  and  a  feeble  state.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause, 
in  many  cases,  is  the  tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  the  respirar 
tory  and  circulatory  functions,  which  gives  rise  to  congestion  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in  the  capil- 
laries throughout  the  system.  Evidently,  this  congestion  is  most  in- 
tense in  the  full-blooded.  Billard  says  of  fifteen  cases  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage  which  he  examined,  most  of*  them  were  remarkable  for  the 
plethoric  condition  of  their  bodies  and  the  general  congestion  of  their 
integuments.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  were  pale  and  feeble,  as  is  com- 
mon after  abundant  hemorrhage. 

In  two  infants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  and  whose  bodies  I  subse- 
quently examined,  there  was  apparently  a  plethoric  state,  which  ren- 
dered a  fatal  result  more  certain,  if  it  did  not,  indeed,  produce  it.  In 
one  of  these,  in  addition  to  intense  general  congestion,  meningeal  apo- 
plexy had  occurred,  although  the  birth  of  the  child  had  been  easy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  too  speedy  a  ligature  of 
the  cord  may  be  a  cause  of  capillary  congestion  and  hemorrhage.  At 
the  moment  of  birth,  the  uterus  is  contracted,  the  placenta  compressed, 
and,  if  the  cord  be  now  tied,  more  blood  remains  in  tlie  vessels  of  the 
infant  than  if  tied  a  little  later.  A  little  later,  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  cessation  of  uterine  contractions,  and  the  reestablishment  of 
circulation  in  the  infant,  blood  flows  through  the  cord  toward  the  ph^ 
centa.  The  cord  thus  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  circulation.  Any 
accoucheur  who  will  take  pains  to  witness  the  efiect  on  the  cord  of  the 
return  of  circulation,  will  observe  what  I  have  stated.  Too  speedy  a 
ligature  of  the  cord  would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  produce  that  amount  of  plethora  which  gives  rise  to  intestinal 
hemorrhage  without  other  cooperating  causes. 

Tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  respiration  and  circulation, 
which  gives  rise  to  intestinal  congestion  and  hemorrhage,  may  be  due 
to  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  as  atelectasis  or  cyanosis,  to  feebleness 
of  the  infant,  or  to  slow  and  difficult  birth.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  however,  the  birth  is  easy.  Thus,  three  of  five  patients  with 
intestinal  hemorrhage,  who  were  treated  by  M.  Gendrin,  were  bom  of 
an  easy  labor,  and  the  same  was  true  of  four  infants  observed  by  M. 
Kiwisch. 
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Although  gastrointestinal  hemorrhage  in  the  newborn  apparently 
results  in  certain  instances  from  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  which 
proiluce  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  the  cause  must  be  different.  Dr.  Silverman,*  of 
Breslau,  has  recently  published  the  statistics  of  42  cases,  23  of  which 
were  fatal.  In  25  of  these  the  blood  escaped  both  from  the  mouth  and 
anus,  in  10  from  the  anus  alone,  and  in  7  from  the  mouth  alone.  The 
hemorrhage,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  began  on  the  second  day  after 
birth,  but  in  11  it  began  on  the  first  day,  and  in  all  prior  to  the  eighth. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  hemorrhage,  in  certain  instances  at  least,  occurs 
from  an  ulcer  in  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  which  is  produced  by  an 
embolus  in  the  umbilical  vein,  or  its  branches,  or  by  suspension  or 
incomplete  establishment  of  the  respiratory  function  in  consequence  of 
accidents  of  birth,  atelectasis,  etc.  Ebstein,  according  to  Silverman, 
has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  suspension  of  respiration  in 
animals  produces  congestion,  extravasation  of  blood,  ulceration  in  the 
stomach.  From  the  foetal  anatomy,  it  is  evident  that  an  embolus  oc- 
curring in  the  umbilical  vein  near  the  liver,  and  extending  into  the 
branches  of  the  vein,  would  be  likely  to  cause  congestion  of  the  intes- 
tines by  obstructing  the  portal  circulation. 

Dr.  Lederer*  states  that  he  has  treated  eight  newborn  infants  for  this 
disease,  five  of  which  died  from  the  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  hem- 
orrhage, accompanied  also  by  umbilical  hemorrhage.  The  age  of  the 
youngest  was  six  hours.  That  of  the  oldest  eleven  days.  They  were 
all  well,  developed,  of  normal  conformation,  and  were  nourished  with 
breast-milk.  In  the  three  who  were  cured,  the  hemorrhage  was 
arrested  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  tendency 
to  intestinal  catarrh.  Dr.  Lederer  admits  the  obscurity  of  the  cause, 
but  does  not  think  that  it  was  an  embolism  in  all  the  cases. 

The  second  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  often  occurs  as  a 
sequel  of  other  and  debilitating  diseases.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  as 
a  sequel  of  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  in  one  case  of  typhoid 
fever.  One  of  these  patients,  when  apparently  the  period  of  danger 
was  passed,  began  to  lose  blood  from  nearly  all  the  mucous  surfaces, 
from  the  nostrils  and  gums,  as  well  as  intestines,  and  the  case,  which 
but  for  the  hemorrhage  would  doubtless  have  had  a  favorable  issue, 
terminated  fatally  in  less  than  a  week. 

Patients  with  this  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  sometimes 
present  the  maculae  of  purpura,  and  commonly  their  aspect  is  pallid  and 
cachectic.  The  following  was  a  fatal  case  of  hemorrhage  occurring 
from  the  ileum,  in  a  mild  form  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica. 

Case. — An  infant,  eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  nursing,  with 
no  previous  sickness,  and  fleshy,  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  blood  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1805 ;  soon  after  it  passed  a  stool  consisting  of  almost  pure 
blood.  On  the  following  day  five  or  six  patches  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica 
were  observed  on  the  arms  and  legs.  These  maculae  continued  till  death. 
There  was  no  more  hoematemesis,  but  the  stools,  which  were  from  two  to 

>  Jahr.  fur  Kinderh.,  Sept.  1877.  ?  Zeitung  fur  Kinderh.,  Nov.  1877. 
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four  daily,  consisted  largely  of  blood.     Death  occurred  from  exhaustion 
on  March  31st. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Head  not  examined;  thoracic  organs  healthy,  but 
pale ;  liver  fatty  ;  stomach,  upper  part  of  small  intestines,  and  entire  colon 
of  normal  appearance,  unless  presenting  a  somewhat  lighter  color  than 
the  healthy  intestine  from  deficiency  of  blood ;  mucous  membrane  in  the 
ileum,  to  the  extent  of  several  inches,  intens^ely  injected  without  thicken- 
ing. The  blood  had  obviously  escaped  from  this  portion  of  the  intestine, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  this  fluid  was  found  in  the  tube  below  the 
point  of  vascularity.  This  case  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the 
development  of  purpura  haemorrhagica,  but  because  of  the  subsequent 
intestinal  hemorrhage  in  a  nursing  child,  apparently  of  healthy  parent- 
age, and  without  previous  sickness. 

In  our  remarks  on  internal  convulsions,  the  case  is  related  of  a 
scrofulous  infant,  who,  to  all  appearance  in  her  ordinary  health,  sad- 
denly  became  affected  with  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  connection  with 
external  and  internal  convulsions.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  case  was 
the  relation  of  the  hemorrhage  to  the  neurosis.  In  one  of  the  three 
cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  described  by  West,  there  were  also  con- 
vulsions. In  rare  instances  there  is  an  hereditary  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
to  which  the  hemorrhage  is  attributable.  The  late  Prof.  Swett*  relates 
the  history  of  a  hemorrhagic  family.  Seventeen  out  of  eighteen  chil- 
dren of  this  family  had  died  of  hemorrhages,  and  the  survivor  had  had 
intestinal  hemorrhage  with  epistaxis. 

In  the  third  variety,  among  the  local  causes  producing  hemorrhage 
may  be  mentioned  ulceration,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  severe  intestinal 
inflammation,  the  mechanical  effect  of  solid  substances,  lumbrici,  invagi- 
nation, obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  polypus  of  the  rectum. 
Occasionally  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  voung  infants  I  hare 
found  blood  with  mucus  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  these  portions 
of  the  intestines  being  at  the  same  time  intensely  congested.  In  one 
case  of  protracted  entero-colitis  occurring  in  the  summer  season,  I 
found  many  small  circular  ulcers  in  the  colon,  nearly  all  containing 
points  of  extravasated  blood.  Such  are  the  principal  local  causes  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  Ordinary  colitis  may  also  be  considered 
a  cause,  although  the  amount  of  blood  evacuated  in  this  disease  is  com- 
monly small. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  described  above,  that 
arising  from  local  causes  is  most  frequent,  while  that  occurring  from  a 
purpuric  or  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  least  frequent.  In  rare  cases  fetal 
intestinal  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  newborn,  and  the  blood  be 
retained  in  the  intestine,  or  if  passed  it  may  so  closely  resemble  the 
meconium  that  its  true  nature  is  not  discovered.  Mr.  Bednar*  relates 
the  following  case :  "  On  the  eleventh  day  after  birth  the  boy's  skin 
(then  of  a  pale  yellow  color)  diminished  in  warmth,  the  impuke  of  the 
heart  became  dull  and  prolonged,  the  respiratory  murmur  scarcely  per- 
ceptible.    The  child  lay  almost  motionless  and  slumbering.     The  day 

1  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  July,  1840. 
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following  the  surface  could  scarcely  be  kept  warm,  and  the  little  patient 
had  to  be  aroused  to  suck.  On  the  twentietli  day  after  birth  it  died. 
The  brain  was  found  to  bo  anaemic,  the  lungs  plethoric,  while  the  blood 
was  effused  into  the  duodenum  and  stomach.** 

Intestinal  is  more  frequent  than  gastric  hemorrhage,  and  the  flow, 
except  when  produced  by  a  local  cause,  is  usually  from  the  small  intes- 
tines. The  blood,  unless  it  come  from  a  point  near  the  anus,  as  the 
rectum  or  descending  colon,  is  commonly  dark,  and  sometimes  partially 
decomposed,  emitting  an  oflfensive  odor.  Admixture  of  the  blood  with 
the  intestinal  secretions  prevents  coagulation  of  the  fibrin. 

Gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  in  itself  produces  few  symptoms  aside 
from  the  prostration  which  attends  all  hemorrhages.  The  disease  with 
which  it  is  associated  may  give  rise  to  many  and  severe  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  result  in  the  first  and  second  varieties  is  much 
more  unfavorable  than  in  the  third.  Many  newborn  infants  afiected 
with  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  die,  but  some  recover.  Billard 
attended  fifteen  fatal  cases.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  death  in  the 
first  variety  is  often  due  more  to  some  coexisting  lesion,  than  to  the  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage.  Meningeal  apoplexy,  and  the  incomplete  establish- 
ment of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  functions,  may  both  operate  as 
direct  causes  of  death  in  this  variety. 

In  the  second  variety,  also,  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should  be 
given  ;  so  great  a  change  in  the  circulatory  system  as  to  cause  rupture 
of  the  capillaries,  or  transudation  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
circulation,  is  a  serious  state.  When  this  hemorrhage  occurs  as  a  sequel 
of  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  in  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  the  j^tient  is  more 
likely  to  die  than  recover. 

In  the  third  form  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  the  result  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  removal.  The  majority 
of  cases  in  this  variety  recover. 

Treatmext. — Billard  recommends,  as  a  means  of  pre/enting  capil- 
lary congestion  and  hemorrhage  in  the  newborn,  to  allow  a  little  blood 
to  escape  from  the  umbilical  cord  before  its  ligation,  if  the  establish- 
ment of  respiration  and  circulation  be  difficult  or  incomplete.  This 
relieves  the  hyperaemia  of  the  internal  organs  and  facilitates  the  flow 
of  blood.  After  the  commencement  of  internal  hemorrhage  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  bloody  stools,  the  same  may  be  done  if  plethora  be  indicated 
by  the  florid  and  robust  appearance  of  the  infant,  and  the  cord  be  not 
too  much  shrivelled. 

The  treatment  both  therapeutic  and  regimenal,  of  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage, should  vary  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  the  infant,  the  pro- 
fuseness  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  nature  of  the  causae.  Perfect 
quietude,  in  the  recumbent  position,  is  requisite  in  all  severe  cases. 
Derivation  to  the  extremities  should  be  procured  in  the  young  infant, 
by  heated  dry  flannel  or  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water;  in  the  older 
infant,  by  the  same  with  the  addition  of  mustard.  The  nursing  infant 
should  remain  at  the  breast,  being  allowed,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the 
breast-milk,  a  little  cool  barley  or  gum-water.  Spoon-fed  infants  should 
be  given  food  of  the  blandest  quality,  in  the  liquid  form  and  cool.  This 
is  the  proper  diet,  whatever  the  age,  in  the  commencement  of  the  hemor^ 
I  60 
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rhage.  If  there  be  evidence  of  exhaustion,  cool  beef-tea,  or  essence, 
and  alcoholic  stimulants,  are  necessary.  It  has  been  advised,  in  certain 
forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  to  apply  leeches  over  the  abdomen  or 
around  the  anus.  This  treatment  would,  in  my  opinion,  rarely  be 
useful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  injurious.  Hemorrhage 
from  a  mucous  surface,  which,  when  once  established,  generally  quickly 
relieves  the  local  hyperemia,  and  leeching  will,  unless  very  cautiously 
employed,  promote  the  prostration,  in  which  the  real  danger  in  this 
disease  consists.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate  counter-irritation  over 
the  abdomen  may  be  attended  with  real  benefit  as  a  derivative. 

The  therapeutic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of  astringents. 
Of  the  mineral  astringents,  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  have 
been  used,  but  the  liquor  ferri  subsulphatis  is  preferable  to  all  other 
astringents  in  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the 
intestine,  so  that  it  has  less  astringent  or  styptic  effect  in  the  lower  bowel 
than  gallic  acid.  It  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  of  age,  in  doses 
of  five  drops,  in  sweetened  water  or  in  mucilage. 

Astringent  enemata  are  sometimes  useful.  M.  Rilliet  treated  a  case 
which  recovered  with  enemata,  each  containing  twelve  grains  of  extract 
of  rhatany,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  same  astringent  being  applied  ex- 
ternally to  the  abdomen.  M.  Bouchut  recommends  "  cold  water  exter- 
nally to  the  abdomen,  internally  by  the  mouth,  or  by  enemata  frequently 
repeated.  These  enemata  should  be  composed  of  two  or  three  large 
spoonfuls  only.  They  may  be  rendered  more  active  with  three  grains 
of  tannin,  or  with  seven  grains  of  the  extract  of  rhatany  or  seven  grains 
of  catechu,  or,  lastly,  with  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  latter 
case,  a  small  glass  syringe  and  distilled  water  must  be  used,  to  avoid  the 
premature  decomposition  of  the  medicine." 

In  the  hemorrhage  occurring  in  purpura,  or  after  exhausting  consti- 
tutional diseases,  tonics  should  be  given  in  addition  to  astringents.  In 
chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  at- 
tended by  a  vitiated  secretion  of  the  follicles,  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
best  treated  by  turpentine.  I  have  elsewhere  related  two  cases  of  recovery 
by  the  use  of  this  agent,  in  ono  of  which  (typhoid  fever)  lumbrici  were 
expelled.  Ergot,  from  the  contracting  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the 
arterioles,  is  also  useful  in  many  cases.  It  is  especially  useful  in  purpura 
hsemorrhagica. 

If  the  hemorrhage  be  due  to  a  local  cause,  as  lumbrici  or  a  rectal  poly- 
pus, the  treatment  obviously  should  consist  in  the  removal  of  this  cause. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

Intussusception,  or  the  passage  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into 
another,  has  long  been  known  as  an  occasional  accident.  Hippocrates, 
though  debarred  from  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  appears  to  have  had 
a  pretty  clear  Idea  of  this  lesion,  and  he  suggested  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  been  employed  till  the  present  time. 

IntussuBoeption  without  Symptoms. 

This  is  not  properly  a  disease.  It  consists  in  a  displacement  without 
any  other  anatomical  change.  There  is,  therefore,  no  obstruction,  in- 
flammation, or  even  congestion  present,  and  no  symptoms.  This  form 
of  invagination  might  ordinarily  be  reduced  by  the  normal  peristaltic  and 
vermicular  movements  of  the  intestine. 

Invagination  of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  part  imme- 
diately below  it  is  often  observed  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
young  infants,  who  had  presented  no  symptoms  due  to  the  displacement. 
The  invaginated  mass  is  usually  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  accident  is  multiple.  There  may  be  ten  or 
more  distinct  intussusceptions,  at  distances  of  a  few  inches  from  each 
other.  The  simple  displacement  is  believed  to  occur  ordinarily  at  or  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  moment  of  dissolution.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  most  frequent  in  those  who  have  died  of  cerebral  or  spasmodic  dis- 
eases, but  its  occurrence  is  not  unusual  in  other  pathological  states.  I 
have  often  found  it  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  infants  who  have 
had  subacute  or  chronic  entero-colitis.  Heven  states  that  he  has  seen  it 
at  the  Salpetri^re  more  than  three  hundred  times.  Billard  has  seen  it 
especially  in  infants  who  have  been  subject  to  constipation.  Any  irri- 
tant, mechanical  or  other,  which  disturbs  the  regular  movements  of  the 
intestines,  doubtless  may  produce  it.  It  has  been  caused  in  the  rabbit 
by  irritating  the  anus. 

It  is'  not  improbable  that  simple  intussusception  occasionally  occurs 
temporarily  in  children  whose  health  remains  good,  when  the  regular 
movements  of  their  intestines  are  disturbed  bv  irritating  ingesta  or  other 
causes.  This  form  of  displacement  never  takes  place  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. It  usual  seat  is  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  upper  part  of 
the  ileum.  Since  it  possesses  little  interest  as  regards  pathology,  and 
none  whatever  as  regards  symptomatology  and  therapeutics,  it  may  be 
ignored  in  our  description  of  intussusception. 
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Intussusception  with  Symptoms. 

Intussusception,  or  invagination,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  dan- 
gerous of  human  maladies,  but  fortunately  is  not  very  frequent.  I  have 
the  records  of  fifty-two  cases  occurring  in  children,  from  which  the  facts 
contained  in  this  article  are  chiefly  derived.  The  patients  were  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Previous  Health. — In  thirty-four  of  the  fifty-two  cases,  the  state 
of  the  health  previously  to  the  invagination  was  recorded.  From  the 
following  table  it  is  seen  that  half,  or  seventeen,  were  previously  well,  the 
remaining  half  sufiering  from  some  disease  or  derangement : 

Prerions  nenlth. 


Age.  Good.    Dlaease  or  Derangement. 

One  year  or  under 15  8 

Over  one  year 2  9 

17  17 

MM.  RilHet  and  Barthez,  whose  views  in  reference  to  inturausceptioB 
are  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  records  of  twenty-five  cases, 
state  that  the  previous  health  is  ordinarily  good,  and  the  intussusception 
is,  therefore,  primary.  Their  remark,  according  to  the  above  statistics, 
is  seen  to  be  correct  as  regards  patients  under  the  age  of  one  year,  but 
incorrect  for  those  over  that  age. 

Most  of  the  seventeen  who  had  previous  ill-health  had  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  or  constipation,  or  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation. 
Of  those  otherwise  affected,  one  had  thread-worms,  two  obscure  ab- 
dominal pains,  one  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  one,  whose  age  was  four 
months,  had  had  symptoms  of  invagination  when  ten  weeks  old,  which 
soon  passed  oflf.  It  is  seen  that  the  preexisting  afiections  were  ordi- 
narily such  as  would  be  likely  to  accelerate  the  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines and  at  the  same  time  render  them  irregular. 

Causes. — The  above  statistics,  therefore,  show  that  intussusception  is 
often  preceded  by  disease  or  functional  derangement  of  the  intestmes. 
The  two  opposite  conditions,  namely,  constipation  and  the  diarrhoeal 
maladies,  so  often  precede  the  displacement  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  common  causes.  Another  probable  cause  is  intestinal  worms,  which, 
by  their  mechanical  action,  stimulate  the  intestines.  They  were  present 
in  three  of  the  fifty-two  patients,  though  two  of  the  three  seemed  well 
till  the  occurrence  of  the  intussusception,  but  the  other  patient  had 
complained  of  irritation  at  the  anus,  and  ascarides  had  been  found  on 
examination. 

The  use  of  irritating  and  indigestible  food  is  an  occasional,  cause. 
Thus,  some  who  have  had  intussusception  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
fruits,  candies,  and  pastries  freely.  Such  ingesta  may  be  an  immediate 
cause  by  their  irritating  effect,  or  a  remote  cause  giving  rise  to  diar- 
rhoea, which,  in  turn,  produces  intussusception. 

Sex  is  a  predisposing  cause,  since  male  patients  are  largely  in  excess. 
Of  the  twenty-five  cases  collated  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  all  but  three 
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were  boys.  In  our  own  collection,  the  sex  of  thirty-four  of  the  patients 
was  recorded,  and  of  these  twenty-three  were  boys. 

In  rare  instances  external  violence  is  the  apparent  exciting  cause. 
One  patient  received  a  severe  contusion  of  the  abdomen  two  years  before 
death,  and  from  this  time  continued  to  complain  at  intervals  of  pain  in 
the  bowels.  One  writer  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years  old, 
who  received  a  blow  from  a  comrade  at  school,  and  from  this  time  had 
alternately  diarrhoea  and  constipation  till  the  invagination  commenced. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  also  relate  the  cases  of  two  children  who  were  taken 
suddenly  with  invagination  when  their  parents  were  tossing  them  in 
their  arms. 

Age. — Of  the  fifty-two  cases  embraced  in  our  statistics,  the  ages  were 
as  follows : 


8  were  8  months  old. 

1  was  10  months  old. 

2     *•    4 

u          u 

1   *»    11       '^        " 

8     "     6 

If         tt 

1    «i    12       ««        " 

6     "    6 

li          l< 

2  were  from  1  to    2  years  old 

1  was  7 

1           c< 

g  t(        «t      2  **     6     *'       ** 

1     '»    8       - 

I          tt 

g  II        **      6  "     12  "       " 

8  were  9 

t          <l 

8  not  given. 

Therefore,  no  cases  occurred  under  the  age  of  three  months,  23  cases 
were  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  number,  8  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  one  year,  and 
only  18  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve.  These  statistics 
correspond,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  whose 
collection  of  twenty-five  cases  no  one  was  under  the  age  of  four  months. 
Leichtenstern*  says  :  "Half  of  all  invaginations,  according  to  my  statis- 
tics of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  cases,  occur  during  the  first  ten 
years.  The  first  year  after  the  third  month  is  remarkable  for  a  special 
firequency — one-fourth  of  all  intussusceptions.'* 

The  great  liability  to  intussusception  in  infancy  is  due  partly  to  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  intestine  in  this  period  of  life,  and  partly, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  frequent  irregularities  in  the 
intestinal  movements  than  in  older  children.  In  the  infant  the  walls 
of  the  intestines  are  thin,  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  being  much  less  developed  than  in  those  that  are  older; 
the  mesentery  and  meso-colon  have  also  greater  depth  as  compared 
with  the  same  in  other  periods  of  life,  except  the  mesocolon  at  the 
points  where  it  passes  over  the  kidneys,  in  which  places  it  is  very  short, 
or  even  in  some  cases  nearly  absent.  Moreover,  the  space  occupied  by 
the  large  intestine,  in  which  part  of  the  digestive  tube  intussusception 
commonly  occurs,  is  much  shorter  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  intes- 
tine than  in  those  that  are  older.  In  about  thirty  mejisurements  which 
I  have  made  of  the  length  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  space  occupied 
by  it,  the  latter  was  found,  on  the  average,  about  one-third  that  of  the 
former,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  doubling  of  the  intestine  on  itself. 
These  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  infant  obviously  favor  the  occur- 
rence of  intussusception. 

^  Zierossen's  Enoyclop. 
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Seat  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — While  intussusception  occur- 
ring without  symptoms  is  usually  multiple,  that  form  which  occurs  with 
symptoms  is  ordinarily  single.  Two  exceptional  cases  which  I  observed 
will  be  presently  related.  In  one  of  the  cases  embraced  in  the  statistics 
an  invagination  occurred  with  symptoms,  and  coexisting  with  it  was 
another  in  the  small  intestines  apparently  without  symptoms,  and  quickly 
reduced  by  handling. 

While  intussusception  without  symptoms  occurs  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, the  seat  of  intussusception  with  symptoms  is,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, the  colon.  The  colon  constitutes  the  entire  invaginated  mass, 
or  else,  and  more  frequently,  it  forms  the  exterior,  while  the  incarce- 
rated portion  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  ileum. 


Intussusception  in  the  Small  Intestines. 

Bouchut  says:  '*  M.  Rilliet  states,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  in  infency 
the  intestinal  invagination  is  always  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  that  there  is  never  invagination  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. This  is  incorrect.  I  have  observed  the  small  intestine  invagi- 
nated in  the  adjacent  inferior  part.  Taylor  has  reported  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  a  child  twenty  months  old,  who  died  after  an  attack  of  acute 
peritonitis.  M.  Marage  has  seen  another  case  in  a  child  thirteen 
months  old,  who  recovered  after  having  voided  the  invaginated  portion 
furnished  with  two  of  those  diverticula  so  frequent  in  the  small  intestine 
of  the  foetus.*' 

But,  from  all  that  appears,  the  case  reported  by  M.  Marage  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  an  example  of  the  common  form  of  intussus- 
ception, namely,  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  case  the 
invagination  was  really  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  although  a  small 
portion  of  the  ileum  next  to  the  valve  had  not  been  inverted,  so  that  it 
constituted  a  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 

Nevertheless,  Bouchut  is  correct  in  stating  that  irreducible  and  fetal 
intussusception  may  occur  in  the  small  intestines.  Probably  the  dis- 
placement is  at  first  of  the  simple  variety,  but,  continuing  and  increas- 
ing in  extent,  its  return  becomes  impossible.  The  positive  statement 
of  so  great  an  authority  as  M.  Rilliet,  that  intussusception  with  symp- 
toms does  not  occur  in  the  small  intestines,  justifies  the  publication  of 
the  following  cases,  which  establish  the  fact  that  there  are  instances, 
though  not  frequent,  in  which  the  displacement  does  have  this  location: 

Case  I. — Male.  This  patient/s  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and 
nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  his  condition  till  the  age  of  four  and  a 
half  months,  when  he  became  restless,  as  if  in  almost  constant  pain,  ^ith 
occasional  exacerbations.  Castor  oil  was  prescribed,  which  operated  freelj, 
and  then  the  following  mixture  : 

R. — Magnes.  calcinat J)j. 

Tinct.  opii  camphorat Jij. 

Tinct  asafoet. gss. 

Aq.  anisi 3J.— Miwc. 

Dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  according  to  the  pain. 
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These  remedies  failed  to  give  relief,  as  did  also  chloroform  given  in 
d«)ses  of  two  drop'<.  After  two  or  three  days,  anothor  set  of  symptoms 
arose,  those  characteristic  of  pneumonitis,  to  wit,  hurried  respiration, 
accelerated  pulse,  short  suppressed  cough,  and  expiratory  moan.  He  was 
treated  with  the  oiled  silk  jacket,  and  mild  counter-irritation,  and  took 
an  expectorant  mixture  containing  ammonium  carbonate.  In  a  few  days 
the  pulmonary  disease  was  evidently  subsiding,  but  the  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, with  occasional  exacerbations,  continued.  His  countenance  was 
pallid,  and  bore  an  expression  of  suffering.  There  was  no  distention  or 
tenderness  of  abdomen,  and  no  abdominal  tumor.  He  took  little  nutri- 
ment, and  seldom  vomited.  In  the  last  part  of  his  sickness  the  dejections 
were  scanty,  and  the  last  three  days  his  stools  consisted  mainly  of  mucus 
and  a  little  blood.  The  pain  seemed  to  be  growing  less,  when  he  was 
seize<i  with  convulsions,  and  died  the  same  day,  precisely  two  weeks  from 
the  commencement  of  his  sickness. 

Sedio  Cadaver, — Head  not  examined  ;  boily  slightly  emaciated ;  mu- 
cous membrane  of  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  va^^cular ;  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  soli<J,  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
water,  and  allowing  only  partial  inflation ;  it  was  in  the  second  stage  of 
pneumonitis.  Stomach,  duodenum,  jejunum,  healthy.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  ileum  was  an  intussusception  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  presenting 
no  trace  of  inflammation,  either  within  or  around  it,  and  its  vascularity, 
when  it  was  examined  externally,  did  not  seem  notably  increased.   Above 

Fio.  86. 


the  intussusception  the  intestine  was  empty ;  below  it,  and  chiefly  in  the 
small  intestine,  was  a  dark-colored  substance  evidently  blood,  and  giving 
in  a  few  hours  the  offensive  odor  of  decaying  animal  matter.  There  was 
a  passage  through  the  intussusception,  at  least  two  or  three  lines  in  diam- 
eter, as  shown  by  a  probe.  The  intussusception  sustained  the  weight  of 
sixteen  inches  of  the  intestine,  and  it  would  apparently  have  sustained  con- 
si<lerably  more.     The  remaining  organs  were  healthy. 

Case  II. — F.  S.,  a  female  infant,  four  months  old,  was  treated  at  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  June  and  July,  1865,  for  entero-colitis,  the 
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usual  epidemic  of  the  summer  season.  The  following  records  show  the 
state  of  the  bowels  immediately  before  her  death : 

June  29th.  Has  five  or  six  stools  daily.  30th.  Two  stools  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  July  1st.  Had  two  stools  since  the  last  record  ;  no  vomitines 
3d.  Four  stools  in  last  twenty-four  hours.  4th.  The  diarrhoea  contlnug. 
as  before ;  the  stools  about  four  daily.     On  the  6th  of  July  she  died. 

Her  pulse  during  the  time  in  which  these  records  were  taken  generally 
numbered  about  128  per  minute.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  day 
before  death  she  frequently  struck  her  head  with  her  hand.  The  medi- 
cines employed  were  mainly  alkalies  and  astringents. 

Sedio  Cadaver. — Parietal  bones  united  ;  serous  effusion  over  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain,  under  the  arachnoid;  occipital  bone  depressed; 
commencing  at  a  point  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach  were  four  intus- 
susceptions two  or  three  inches  from  each  other.  The  invaginated  masses 
were  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  three  of  them  were 
found  to  be  very  vascular  in  their  interior.  Above,  between,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  intussusceptions  the  intestine  was  healthy.  One  of  the 
invaginations  was  tested  by  weight,  and  was  found  to  sustain  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  intestine,  and  would  have  sustained  more.  Water  poured  above 
these  intussusceptions  escaped  through  them  very  slowly ;  no  fibriuoua 
exudation  ;  descending  colon  vascular  and  thickened,  and  solitary  glands 
enlarged. 

The  irreducible  character  of  the  intussusceptions  in  the  above  cases 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sustained  weights  which  doubtless  pro- 
duced greater  traction  than  that  exerted  by  the  intestine  in  its  normal 
action.  That  the  displacement  existed  prior  to  the  moment  of  death 
was  shown  by  the  symptoms  in  one  of  the  cases  and  by  the  anatomical 
changes  in  both.  In  oi>e  the  capillaries  of  the  incarcerated  mass  were 
ruptured  during  the  last  days  of  life,  so  as  to  produce  sanguineous  stools; 
while  in  the  other  there  was  intense  congestion  of  the  invaginated 
mucous  membrane,  while  that  portion  of  this  membrane  which  was  ad- 
jacent but  not  engaged  was  healthy. 

In  both  patients  the  symptoms  were  less  severe  than  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  they  came  on  more  gradually,  for  the  invaginated  intestine 
was  not  completely  closed,  so  that  it  allowed  the  passage  of  fecal  matter 
in  one  till  the  close  of  life,  and  in  the  other  till  near  its  clase.  At  both 
of  the  autopsies  water  poured  into  the  intestines  above  the  invaginations 
passed  slow^ly  through  them. 

Intussusception  jn  the  small  intestines  in  the  infant,  commencing  as 
the  simple  form,  may  become  irreducible,  and  yet  remaining  pervious 
may  continue  for  weeks  without  giving  rise  to  severe  or  dangerous  symp- 
toms.    The  following  case  was  an  example  of  this: 

Case. — Male  child,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  last  eleven 
of  which  he  was  under  observation.  The  mother  states  that  he  had  never 
been  well  since  the  age  of  one  month,  and  that  there  ha<l  been  little  varia- 
tion in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  During  the  i>eriod  in  which  he  was 
under  observation,  he  was  ordinarily  fretful,  and  frequently  seemed  to  be 
m  considerable  pain.  His  stomach  through  this  whole  time  was  so  irri- 
table that  he  rarely  took  more  than  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  nutriment 
without  vomiting.  There  was  usually  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  but  no  ten- 
derness or  distention  of  abdomen.     He  became  slowly  but  gradually  more 
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emaciated,  and  finally  died  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  exhaus- 
tion.    He  had  no  convulsions,  and  was  conscious  to  tlie  last. 

^kctio  Cadaver. — Brain  not  examined ;  lungs  healthy,  except  a  circum- 
scribed portion  which  was  inflamed  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung ;  liver 
small  and  almost  destitute  of  oily  matter,  as  shown  by  the  microscope.  In 
the  jejunum,  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach,  was  an  intussusception 
two  inches  lon<r,  the  intestine  forming  which  seemed  to  have  undergone  no 
structural  change.  Above  the  intussusception  the  intestine  was  of  small 
calibre,  and  entirely  empty  and  pale ;  below  the  intussusception  the  intes- 
tine was  somewhat  larger  than  above,  but  it  seemed  quite  healthy.  The 
invagination  was  suflSciently  pervious  to  allow  water  to  pass  through  it, 
and  it  readily  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  of  intestine.  From  eight  to 
ten  inches  below  this  intussusception  there  was  another,  which  was  imme- 
diately drawn  out  the  moment  the  intestine  was  disturbed.  The  other 
abdominal  viscera  were  healthy. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  intussusception  in  the 
above  case,  but  the  symptoms  indicated  that  it  existed  a  considerable 
time  prior  to  death.  There  was  no  strangulation,  nor  indeed  any  ap- 
preciable anatomical  alteration  in  tlie  coats  of  the  intestine,  but  the  fact 
that  the  invaginated  mass  sustained  two  feet  of  intestine,  and  required 
considerable  traction  for  its  reduction,  shows  that  it  was  not  a  case  of 
simple  displacement  occurring  at  the  moment  of  death  and  without 
symptoms,  but  was  an  example  of  the  variety  with  symptoms. 


IntuaeuBoeption  in  Laxsre  Intestines. 

In  most  cases  of  intussusception  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
the  ileum  is  invaginated  in  the  colon,  or  the  first  part  of  the  colon  is 
invaginated  in  the  part  succeeding  it.  Intussusception  not  infrequently 
begins  in  the  prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  in  the 
same  way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  through  the  sphincter  ani. 
If  death  take  place  early,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have 
passed  the  valve.  If  the  case  be  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down 
more  and  more  of  the  ileum,  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.  The 
constriction  of  the  valve,  which  acts  as  a  ligature,  soon  prevents  the 
further  descent  of  the  ileum ;  and,  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next 
step  in  the  displacement  is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  coli,  which  is 
drawn  into  the  colon  by  the  descending  mass,  and,  unlcvss  the  case  ter- 
minate by  sloughing  or  death,  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of 
the  colon  are  successively  invaginated.  The  records  show  that  intussus- 
ception occurs  as  above  stated  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  In  one 
case,  among  those  which  I  have  collated,  the  invagination  began  a  few 
inches  above  the  valve,  so  that  the  ileum  constituted  a  small  portion  of 
the  exterior  of  the  mass.  Occasionally  the  caecum  is  the  part  primarily 
inverted  and  invaginated,  and,  descending  along  the  colon,  it  draws 
after  it  the  ileum,  which  sustains  its  natural  relation  to  the  ileo-caecal 
valve.  When  this  occurs  the  caecum  is  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
mass,  and  two  orifices  are  observed,  one  leading  through  the  valve,  and 
the  other  into  the  appendix  vermiformis.     These  two  forms  of  invagi- 
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nation — that  in  which  the  ileum,  passed  through  the  ileo-cfecal  valre, 
successively  inverts  and  draws  after  it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions 
of  the  colon,  and  that  in  which  the  caput  coli  is  primarily  invaginated, 
and  descending  along  the  large  intestine,  inverts  the  latter,  and  draws 
after  it  the  ileum — constitute  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease 
in  the  first  years  of  life. 

I  have  notes  of  45  fatal  cases  occurring  under  the  age  of  twelre 
years,  in  which  the  portion  of  intestine  first  displaced  is  recorded.  In 
4  of  these  the  displacement  was  entirely  in  the  small  intestine,  in- 
volving in  no  way  the  colon ;  in  38  cases  it  commenced  either  by  pro- 
lapse of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-ctecal  valve,  or  by  the  inversion  of 
the  csecum  into  the  ascending  colon,  there  being  perhaps  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  frequency  of  these  two  modes ;  in  one  case  the 
invagination  was  confined  to  a  segment  of  the  transverse  colon,  in 
another  to  a  segment  of  the  descending  colon,  and  in  the  remaining 
case  to  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  rectum.  In  three  instances  the  invaginated  mass  itself  became 
invaginated,  producing  an  intussusception  of  great  thickness,  and  neces- 
sarily fatal. 

Intussusception  is  sometimes  attended  by  so  little  constriction  of  the 
incarcerated  portion  that  it  remains  pervious.  In  such  a  case  life  may 
be  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  months,  without  reduction  of  the  dis- 
placement or  any  material  change  in  it,  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  being 
sufficiently  free  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Death  finally  occurs  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  Thus  in  one  instance  a  child,  four  months  old,  lived 
six  weeks  after  the  symptoms  of  invagination  commenced,  and  seventeen 
days  **  with  a  portion  of  the  bowel  protruding  fi*om  the  anus.**  It  was 
found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  that  part  of  the  ileum  had  de- 
scended through  the  entire  colon,  and  had  remained  pervious.  In  a  case 
related  by  Dr.  Worthington*  symptoms  of  intussusception  were  present 
for  seven  months  before  death,  and  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  life 
the  invaginated  intestine  protruded  frequently  from  the  anus,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  mother.  In  this  case  "  the  ceecum  was  inverted,  and 
descending  through  the  colon  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  car- 
ried with  it  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon,  except  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
inches."  In  another  case  the  symptoms  indicated  a  continuance  of  the 
disease  for  three,  if  not  eight  months.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional. 
Ordinarily  as  the  intestine  becomes  invaginated,  its  mesentery  or  meso- 
colon is  also  invaginated,  and  its  veins  compressed.  The  pathological 
state  of  the  incarcerated  mass  soon  becomes  that  of  intense  congesnon. 
In  infants,  usually  in  a  few  hours,  so  great  is  the  distention  of  the 
capillaries  that  they  give  way,  blood  escapes  into  the  intestine,  and 
passes  from  the  bowels  in  scanty  motions.  On  examining  the  invagi- 
nated intestine  after  death,  if  gangrene  have  not  occurred,  it  is  found 
of  a  uniformly  intense  red  color,  sometimes  resembling  to  the  naked 
eye  a  long  and  firm  clot  of  blood.  In  those  who  die  early  no  traces 
of  inflammation  are  seen,  but  in  more  protracted  cases  the  attrition 
between  the  serous  surfaces  excites  local  peritonitis.     In  none  of  the 

>  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.  for  January,  1849. 
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fifty-two  cases  which  I  have  collated  in  which  post-mortem  examina- 
tions were  made,  did  the  inflammation  extend  more  than  a  few  lines 
beyond  the  invagination.  Usually  the  intestine  forming  the  exterior 
of  the  invaginated  mass  is  much  drawn  tbgether  or  puckered.  In  one 
case  treated  by  myself,  the  entire  large  intestine  which  formed  the  exte- 
rior of  the  mass  was  compressed  within  a  space  of  six  inches  or  less, 
since  about  twelve  inches  of  the  ileum,  doubled  on  itself,  lay  within  the 
entire  colon  and  protruded  from  the  anus,  the  only  part  of  the  large 
intestine  which  was  inverted  being  the  caput  coli.  In  one  case  six  or 
seven  inches  of  the  ileum,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
mass,  were  compressed  within  the  space  of  one  inch. 

The  abdomen,  at  first  of  natural  fulness  and  soft,  usually  becomes 
more  and  more  distended  till  the  close  of  life ;  but  in  cases  of  much 
vomiting  the  distention  is  moderate.  This  fulness  is  due.  to  gas  and 
fecal  accumulation  above  the  invagination.  The  portion  of  the  intestine 
below  the  displacement  is  ordinarily  empty,  except  that  in  the  infant  it 
commonly  contains  mucus,  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood,  which  has 
escaped  from  the  capillaries  of  the  strangulated  mass. 

There  are  few  anatomical  changes  in  this  disease,  which  do  not  arise 
directly  from  the  intussusception,  and  are,  therefore,  located  either 
within  the  mass  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  those  who  recover  by 
the  process  of  sloughing,  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  and  lesions  of  greater  or  less  gravity.  Thus  the  late  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson  examined  a  child  aged  9  years,  who  recovered  with 
loss  of  ten  inches  of  intestine,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Society^  before  which  the  specimen  was  presented,  remarked  that  there 
was  unusual  distention  of  the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  patient,  due  prob- 
ably to  such  compressions  of  the  ascending  vena  cava  by  the  cicatrix, 
that  the  venous  circulation  was  obstructed.  Mr.  Charles  King^  relates 
the  case  of  a  child  aged  6  years,  who,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, voided  the  caecum  and  a  part  of  the  colon.  Two  days  subsequently 
pulsation  ceased  in  the  left  leg,  and  all  that  part  below  the  patella  be- 
came gangrenous.  The  patient  gradually  recovered  with  loss  of  the 
leg.  The  cause  of  this  unfortunate  sequela  was  doubtless  compression 
from  the  cicatricial  contniction  of  the  artery  which  supplied  the  leg,  and 
probably  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  Dr.  F.  Buslr  relates  a  case  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the 
cicatrix.  The  patient,  aged  twelve  years,  discharged  from  the  bowels 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  the  ileum  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  intus- 
susception, after  which  convalescence  was  rapid.  Fourteen  weeks  later 
the  child  died  from  typhus  fever,  and  at  the  autopsy  "  traces  of  the  dis- 
eased bowels  were  visible  by  a  contraction  and  puckering  where  the 
slough  had  taken  place,  and  the  parts  •united."  But  fortunately  in 
most  instances  when  the  intestine  sloughs  and  the  child  survives,  no 
serious  or  permanent  injury  results  from  the  cicatrization.  The  cicatrix 
stretches  little  by  little,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

»  Trans.  Medico-Chir.  Soc.,  Edin. 

•  L  >ndon  Lancet  for  1834. 

»  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  for  December  18,  1823. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  degree  of  strangulation.     Pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  parox- 

Jsmal,  is  among  the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms, 
t  is  often  severe,  resembling  the  pain  of  hernia,  and  abating  only  vith 
the  failing  strength  of  the  child.  After  the  first  few  days,  if  inflamma- 
tion arise,  the  pain  is  continuous,  though  more  severe  in  paroxysms.  At 
first  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  is  tolerated,  but  afterward  there  is 
tenderness.  This  is  due  to  the  inflammation,  which  occurs  in  and 
around  the  invaginated  mass,  and  it  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  part 
of  the  abdomen  in  which  the  tumor  lies.  At  this  point  also  the  abdo- 
men is  more  full  than  elsewhere,  and  not  infrequently  the  physician  can 
feel  the  invaginated  mass  and  detect  its  exact  location,  and  approxi- 
mately its  extent.  Sometimes,  at  an  early  period  as  well  as  late,  cere- 
bral symptoms  occur,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Coggswell/  which 
terminated  in  convulsions  and  death  on  the  second  day.  Convulsions 
are,  however,  comparatively  rare,  and  the  mind  is  generally  clear  till 
the  last  moment.  In  infants  the  countenance,  in  the  inter>'als  of  pain, 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  is  often  placid  and  not  indicative  of 
any  serious  disease,  but  in  older  patients  constant  and  severe  local 
symptoms,  referable  to  the  intussusception,  commence  early.  At  an  ad- 
vanced period,  whatever  the  age,  the  countenance  becomes  anxious  and 
haggard,  the  eyes  hollow  or  sunken,  the  body  loses  its  plumpness,  and^ 
if  the  case  be  protracted,  becomes  emaciated. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  absent ;  in  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven  cases  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  present,  in  seven  cases  there  is  no  record  of  this 
symptom,  while  it  is  recorded  absent  in  only  one  case ;  but  in  tliis  case, 
the  records  of  which  are  very  meagre,  death  occurred  on  the  second  day. 
The  vomiting  becomes  stercoraceous  in  a  few  days,  and  it  ordinarily 
continues  with  greater  or  less  frequency  till  the  period  of  collapse.  It 
relieves  partially  the  distention. 

The  appetite  is  impaired  and  often  entirely  lost.  Infants  at  the  breast 
commonly  nurse,  however,  for  several  days,  probably  from  thirst  rather 
than  hunger. 

In  most  patients  one  natural  evacuation  occurs  from  the  bowds  after 
the  intussusception  commences,  and  then  obstinate  constipation  succeeds. 
This  evacuation  consists  of  the  excrementitious  matter  below  the  invagi- 
nation. In  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  scanty  motions  of  blood 
mixed  with  mucus  begin  to  occur  in  a  few  hours.  In  twenty-seven  chil- 
dren under  this  age  I  find  that  twenty-four  had  such  evacuations,  occur- 
ring in  most  of  them  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  in  two  of 
the  twenty-seven  there  is  no  record  of  this  symptom,  but  in  the  remain- 
ing case  it  is  stated  to  have  been  absent.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood 
unmixed  with  fecal  matter  have  been  considered  pathognomonic  of  in- 
tussusception in  the  infiint,  and  we  see  the  ground  for  such  belief,  but  in 
exceptional  instances  the  invaginated  mass  is  partly  pervious,  and 
although  the  dejections  may  contain  blood,  they  are  also  excrementi- 
tious. In  our  collection  of  cases  are  three  examples  of  this  in  infants 
under  the  age  of  one  year.     One  has  already  been  referred  to.    In  this 

*  London  Lancet  for  July,  1858. 
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case  there  was  the  rare  anomaly  of  so  large  an  opening  through  the 
ileo-caecal  valve  as  to  allow  not  only  prolapse  and  descent  of  the  ileum 
through  the  entire  colon,  so  as  to  protrude  six  inches  from  the  anus,  but 
also  fecal  passage  through  it  daily. 

In  children  above  the  age  of  one  year,  the  capillaries  of  the  invagi- 
nated  intestine  are  not  so  frequently  ruptured  as  under  this  age,  and 
sanguineous  evacuations  are  therefore  less  common.  I  have  records  of 
nineteen  cases  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve,  in  only  six  of 
which  it  is  stated  that  there  were  bloody  motions,  and  in  these  the  blood 
was  not  passed  frequently,  nor  even  in  some  cases  daily,  as  in  infants, 
nor  in  so  pure  a  state,  unless  in  two  cases,  the  records  of  which  are»not 
explicit  on  this  point.  Two  of  these  six  patients  passed  moderate 
bloody  evacuations  after  protracted  periods  of  constipation,  one  had  fecal 
discharges  with  the  blood  through  the  entire  sickness,  and  in  one  blood 
was  passed  at  first,  but  finally  tlie  stools  were  entirely  fecal. 

In  those  above  the  age  of  one  year,  obstinate  constipation  was  ordi- 
narily present,  no  dejections,  either  bloody  or  fecal,  occurring  for  several 
days,  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  In  three  cases  the  bowels  were 
relaxed.  The  ileum,  in  these  three,  had  descended  through  the  entire 
colon,  or  the  larger  part  of  the  colon,  and  being  pervious,  the  feces  escaped 
from  the  anus  without  detention  in  the  large  intestine,  or  with  detention 
only  in  its  lower  portion,  and  were  therefore  liquid. 

Tenesmus  is  another  symptom.  It  is  not  always  present,  but  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  even  when  the  invagination  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  it  is  a  frequent  and  distressing  symptom.  It 
often  does  not  commence  till  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  displace- 
ment, and  it  ceases  when  the  strength  is  much  reduced. 

The  tempemture  of  the  surface  is  normal  in  the  commencement  of 
intussusception ;  but  finally,  as  febrile  reaction  comes  on  symptomatic 
of  the  inflammation,  it  rises  and  continues  above  the  healthy  standard 
till  the  intestine  sloughs,  or  till  the  stage  of  collapse  occurs  which  ushers 
in  death.  The  pulse,  especially  in  the  infant,  is  tranquil  at  first,  but, 
whatever  the  age,  it  soon  becomes  accelerated  from  the  paroxysms  of 
pain,  and  subsequently  from  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  in- 
vaginated  mass.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  respiration,  except  that  it 
is  somewhat  hurried  from  the  fever,  and  from  the  pain  felt  in  advanced 
cases  on  full  inspiration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  vary  in  certain  particulars,  under 
the  age  of  one  year,  from  those  occurring  over  that  age,  but  differences 
in  the  symptoms  depend  more  on  the  degree  of  invagination  and  con- 
striction, that  on  the  age  and  exact  location  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  not,  in  general,  diffi- 
cult, except  at  its  commencement.  When  the  inversion  has  reached 
that  degree  at  which  obstruction  occurs,  the  symptoms  are,  in  most 
cases,  such  that  the  disease  can  be  readily  diagnosticated.  In  the  cases 
whose  records  I  have  collated  a  correct  diagnosis  was,  with  few  excep- 
tions, made,  and  at  an  early  period.  In  the  infant,  the  disease  for 
which  intussusception  is  most  frequently  mistaken  is  dysentery,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tenesmus  and  the  muco-sanguineous  stools.     In  certain  of 
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the  reported  cases  this  mistake  was  not  rectified  until  it  was  ascertained 
that  purgatives  produced  no  fecal  evacuations. 

The  symptoms  which  are  commonly  present,  and  which  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  are  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting,  paroxysmtl 
pain  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  tenesmus.  In  the  infent, 
also,  scanty  evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  mucus  and  blood,  or  of  pure 
blood,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  displaced  bowel 
may  remain  pervious,  and  the  usual  symptoms  which  possess  diagnostic 
value  therefore  be  absent.  There  may  be  no  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and 
diarrhoea  may  even  occur  in  place  of  constipation,  as  in  the  cases  related 
above.  As  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  it  should  be  stated  that  whatever  the 
age  of  the  child  affected  with  intussusception,  clysters  are  often  adminis- 
tered with  difficulty,  and  are  quickly  and  forcibly  returned,  on  account 
of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  invaginated  mass.  We  have  stated 
above  that  the  seat  and  even  extent  of  displacement  can  be  ascertained 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  digital  examination  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  tumor  can  be  felt  hard,  elongated,  and  tender  on  pressure, 
so  that  the  diagnosis  is  clear.  If  the  invagination  have  extended  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  it  can  usually  be  discovered  by  an  ex- 
amination per  rectum. 

Duration. — In  the  following  table,  the  duration  of  the  intussuscep 
tion  in  forty-nine  cases  is  given,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  records: 


2  died  the  1st  day. 

1  died  the    8th  day. 

6     •'      "  2d    ** 

1     "      "    lOth    ** 

14     "      *^  8d     " 

1     "      "    14ih    " 

2     "      "  4th   " 

1  lived  nearly  a  week,  the  exact 

6     "      "  6th   " 

time  not  l)eing  given. 

2     "      "  6th  «* 

1  lived  6  weeks. 

2     •*      "  7th   " 

8,  time  of  death  not  given. 

1  lived  over  a  week. 

7  recovered. 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  duration  is  not  stated,  the 
patient  lived  much  longer  than  the  usual  period.  One  of  these  two,  a 
girl  of  six  years,  having  eaten  raw  carrots,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  which  lasted  eight  months,  when  she  died.  During  the  last 
three  months  she  passed  mucus  and  blood.  In  this  case  the  csecum  had 
descended  to  the  anus,  drawing  with  it  the  ileum,  which  remained  per- 
vious. The  symptoms  indicated  the  continuance  of  the  invagination  for 
three  months  if  not  eight.  The  other  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  three 
years  and  four  months,  who  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  for 
many  months,  and  occasionally  vomited.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of 
his  life,  all  the  phenomena  of  invagination  were  present.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  inverted  caput  coli  had  descended  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  colon,  and  at*the  autopsy  it  lay  in  the  rectum. 

In  West's  Treatise  on  Dmmen  of  Children  (fifth  edition,  1866, 
page  504),  it  is  stated  that  death  in  this  complaint  alwajfs  occurs  widiin 
a  week.  The  above  statistics,  however,  show  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  statement,  although  a  large  majority  do  die  within  the  first  seven 
days.     In  thirty-three  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics  death  o^ 
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curred  within  the  first  week,  and  in  no  fatal  case  in  which  strangulation 
was  complete  was  life  prolonged  beyond  the  eighth  day.  In  these  cases 
of  complete  strangulation  the  average  duration  was  3.7  days,  and  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  occurred  on  the  third  day.  Death  on  the  first 
day  is  rare,  but  it  occurred  in  two  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics. 
Death  at  so  early  a  period  usually  takes  place  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

Prognosis. — Intussusception  is  in  its  nature  so  grave  an  accident 
that  the  physician  called  to  a  case  should  always  explain  its  gravity  to 
the  friends.  But,  while  death  is  the  common  result,  there  are  three 
different  modes  of  termination  in  which  life  is  preserved.  First,  the 
reduction  of  the  incarcerated  intestine,  witli  immediate  relief.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  for  intussusception,  when  recent,  to 
be  reduced  by  the  unaided  action  of  the  bowels,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
common,  simple  intussusception  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  or  as  hernia 
is  reduced,  through  the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines,  for  some- 
times, as  in  Dr.  Coggswell's^  case,  the  patients  at  some  previous  time 
have  experienced  the  same  symptoms  as  those  which  accompanied  the 
attack,  and  which  subsiding,  they  remained  for  a  time  in  perfect  health. 
This  termination  is  probably  rare,  if  the  symptoms  be  sufficiently 
marked  to  necessitate  treatment.  Again,  the  intussusception  may  be 
cured  by  early  and  well-applied  treatment.  The  physician  often  suc- 
ceeds in  reducing  the  displaced  intestine,  even  if  the  intussusception  be 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  colon,  if  he  be  called  sufficiently  early,  and 
employ  the  proper  measures. 

A  second  mode  of  favorable  termination  is  alluded  to  by  certain 
foreign  writers.  The  intussusception  continues  for  a  considerable  period 
with  the  characteristic  symptoms,  and  then,  as  Bouchut  expresses  it, 
"  the  vomitings  gradually  cease,  the  intestinal  hemorrhage  disappears, 
the  strength  returns,  and  the  health  becomes  restored  without  the  ex- 
pulsion of  fragments  of  the  intestine."  What  changes  the  displaced 
intestine  undergoes  in  these  protracted  cases,  which  gradually  recover 
without  sloughing,  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  although  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  conjecture.  According  to  Rilliet,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  favorable  cases  terminate  in  this  manner.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  from  the  statistics  which  I  have  collected,  that  this  is  a  com- 
mon mode  of  recovery.  The  clinical  history  of  intussusception  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  in  a  large  majority  of  protracted  cases  there  is 
cither  death  or  the  third  mode  of  favorable  termination,  namely,  by 
sloughing. 

But  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  recovery  in  young  children  through 
sloughing  and  the  expulsion  of  the  intestine ;  since  few  have  the  requi- 
site strength  for  so  tedious  and  exhaustive  a  process.  The  youngest 
child  that  recovered  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
was  an  infant  thirteen  months  old,  whose  case  was  reported  by  M. 
Marage.  With  the  exception  of  this  case,  the  youngest  was  a  boy,  aged 
five  years.  The  older  the  child,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  power  of 
endurance,  and  the  better  the  prospect  of  recovery.  Of  the  fifty-two 
cases  whose  records  I  have  collated,  seven  recovered  by  the  sloughing 
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and  expulsion  of  the  mass.  These  children  were  of  the  ages  of  five,  six, 
six,  nine,  eleven,  twelve,  and  twelve  years.  The  separation  of  the 
invaginated  mass  occurred  in  six  of  these  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth 
days,  with  an  average  of  nine  and  a  half  days.  In  the  remaining  case 
the  time  is  not  given.  If,  then,  the  patient  can  be  carried  through  the 
first  week  without  too  much  exhaustion,  we  may  each  day  look  for 
the  discharge  of  the  slough,  the  reopening  of  the  bowels,  and  ultimate 
recovery. 

But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  intussusception  remains  open,  so  as 
to  allow  the  passage  of  fecal  matter,  recovery  is  improbable  unless  the 
displacement  be  diagnosticated  early  and  properly  treated.  If  the  intus- 
susception continue,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater  fiom  the  absence  of 
strangulation.  Without  inflammation  and  with  little  or  no  congestion 
of  the  displaced  portion,  and  without  the  severe  symptoms  which  occur 
in  ordinary  cases,  the  patient  wastes  away,  having  irregular  evacuations 
and  more  or  less  abdominal  pain,  and  finally  dies  in  a  state  of  emacia- 
tion and  weakness.  In  the  early  stage  of  this  form  of  displacement  it 
is  not  improbable  that  injections  or  inflation,  employed  with  sufficient 
force,  will  give  relief,  but  if  the  early  period  pass  without  such  treat- 
ment, cure  is  impossible  by  the  ordinary  methods.  It  is  in  such  in- 
stances especially,  to  wit,  those  in  which  the  displacement  occurs  with- 
out strangulation  or  inflammation,  and  in  which  fecal  matter  passes 
through  the  displaced  mass  more  or  less  freely,  that  laparotomy  is  justi- 
fiable, and  is  likely  to  give  relief,  when  injections  and  inflation  have 
been  employed  in  vain.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  successful  performance 
of  this  operation  in  a  child  of  two  years,  who  had  this  kind  of  displace- 
ment, is  known  to  most  readers.^ 

The  prognosis  is  most  favorable  when  the  displacement  occurs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  for  its  reduction  is  then  comparatively 
easy.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  was  observed  and  treated  by  Drs. 
O'Dwyer,  Reid,  and  myself,  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in 
1875.  The  child  was  a  female,  aged  two  years,  and  had  had  previous 
good  health.  The  invaginated  mass  protruded  like  a  prolapse,  about 
four  inches  outside  of  the  anus.  It  was  cold,  considerable  hemorrhage 
had  occurred  from  it,  and  the  infant  seemed  in  collapse.  When  the 
mass  was  returned  so  far  as  it  could  be  carried  within  the  pelvis,  by  the 
index  finger,  the  lower  end  of  it  could  still  be  felt  like  an  os  uteri.  It 
protruded  four  or  five  times  within  twenty-four  hours,  but,  by  replace- 
ment so  far  as  possible  with  the  fingers,  and  the  use  of  simple  water 
injections,  with  the  hips  elevated,  it  was  finally  permanently  reduced, 
and,  with  the  use  of  stimulants,  she  soon  fully  recovered. 

Mode  of  Death. — This  is  different  in  different  cases.  It  some- 
times occurs  from  collapse.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Patholo- 
gical Society,  held  December  10, 1873, 1  presented  a  specimen,  showing 
intussusception  occurring  about  one  foot  above  the  ileo-ctecal  valve,  in 
an  infant  aged  thirteen  months.  On  the  day  before  its  death,  its 
previous  health  having  been  good,  it  seemed  ill,  and  vomited  once  or 
twice,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  in  pain.     It  had  two  evacuations  fix)m 
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the  bowels,  of  the  usual  appearance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On 
the  following  morning  it  was  unexpectedly  in  collapse,  and  died  within 
about  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  sickness.  At 
the  post-mortem  examination  the  cranium  was  not  opened,  but  all  the 
organs  of  the  trunk  were  found  normal  except  the  intussusception.  The 
mass  involved  in  the  displacement  measured  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  was  slightly  crescentic.  The  mucous  membrane  above  and 
below  it  had  the  normal  appearance,  as  did  that  of  the  external  or  in- 
carcerating portion  of  the  mass,  while  that  of  the  incarcerated  part  was 
deeply  injected.  Water  poured  into  the  intestine  above  the  invagina- 
tion was  wholly  arrested  by  it.*  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  death 
occurs  from  asthenia,  which  comes  on  gradually,  but  increases  rapidly 
in  consequence  of  the  pain,  vomiting,  and  imperfect  nutrition.  Children 
dying  in  this  way  may  have  convulsive  movements  more  or  less  marked, 
but  the  prevailing  characteristic  as  death  approaches  is  extreme  exhaus- 
tion. In  exceptional  instances  the  life  of  the  sufferer  is  cut  short  by 
convulsions  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is  reached.  Thus  a  child 
aged  three  years,  whoso  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Isaac  Thomas,^  and 
another,  aged  two  years,  whose  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Coggswell,* 
died  in  convulsions  on  the  second  day. 

Treatment. — It  is  unfortunate,  in  cases  of  intussusception,  that  the 
time  in  which  treatment  can  be  of  most  service  is  likely  to  pass  by  before 
the  true  condition  of  the  intestine  is  detected.  Invagination  being  com- 
paratively rare,  the  patient  is  generally  on  the  first  day  treated  for  colic 
or  dysentery  or  some  other  common  affection  of  the  bowels ;  and  it  is 
often  not  till  the  second  day,  when  the  intestine  has  become  incarcerated, 
that  the  physician  accurately  diagnosticates  the  disease.  The  purgative 
medicines  often  given  in  the  commencement  injure  the  patient.  In  fact, 
both  reason  and  experience  teach  us  the  impropriety  of  using  purgatives 
in  this  complaint.  Cathartic  remedies  act  as  a  vis  a  tergOy  and  may  cause 
still  further  descent  of  the  inverted  intestine.  Yet  such  powerful  agents 
of  this  class  as  quicksilver  have  been  employed.  It  was  administered 
in  two  doses  of  one  ounce  each  in  one  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statis- 
tics, but  none  of  the  mineral  passed  the  bowels.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  found  in  small  globules,  coated 
with  a  black  layer  consisting  of  the  sulphuret  or  black  oxide  of  mercury, 
in  the  intestine  above  the  intussusception.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the 
case  was  speedily  fatal. 

The  proper  treatment  of  intussusception  consists  in  attempts  to  reduce 
the  displacement  by  pressure  from  below.  The  pressure  may  be  applied 
either  by  liquid  injections  into  the  rectum  or  by  inflation  of  the  lower 
intestine  by  air  or  gas. 

Injections  should  be  made  with  lukewarm  water,  for  cold  or  hot  water 
may  cause  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  increase 
the  constriction.  The  chihl  should  be  placed  in  bed,  or  in  the  nurse's 
lap,  with  the  nates  elevated  45°.     With  the  common  India-rubber,  or 
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better  the  fountain-syringe,  and  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  liquid  should 
be  gently  thrown  into  the  rectum  until  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  dis- 
tended. By  carrying  the  fingers,  firmly  but  gently  applied  upon  the 
abdominal  walls,  along  the  direction  of  the  colon,  the  liquid  is  made  to 
press  against  the  lower  end  of  the  intussusception.  The  same  gentle- 
ness and  perseverance  are  required  in  kneading  and  pressing  the  abdom- 
inal walls  as  in  the  treatment  of  hernia,  by  taxis.  If  the  invagination 
be  in  the  descending  colon,  probably  only  a  small  quantity  ot  the  liquid 
can  be  injected,  and  it  may  be  forcibly  returned,  but  by  repeating  the 
injections  a  sufficient  quantity  can  ordinarily  be  introduced  to  obtain 
the  full  effect  of  the  mo<le  of  treatment.  There  is  also  sometimes  an  in- 
creased irritability  of  the  rectum,  even  when  the  intussusception  is  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  large  intestine,  so  that  tenesmus  and  expulsiFe 
efforts  follow  the  introduction  of  the  instrument.  The  assistant  can  aid 
in  overcoming  this  by  pressing  the  soft  parts  of  the  nates  around  the 
instrument. 

If  the  injection  fail  to  reduce  the  displacement,  it  may  be  repeated 
after  allowing  the  patient  to  rest  for  a  while  In  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  for  May,  1875,  is  the  history  of  an  interesting  case,  which  was 
treated  by  Drs.  Church  and  Warren  of  this  city,  and  is  reported  by  the 
latter.  The  infant  was  seven  months  old  and  had  the  usual  symptoms 
such  as  frequent  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  tenesmus, 
scanty  muco-sanguineous  stools.  On  the  third  day  injections  were  twice 
employed  without  result,  but  on  the  fourth  day  an  injection  of  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  reduced  the  displacement,  and  the  infant  recovered.  In 
a  second  case  treated  by  Dr  Warren  the  age  was  nine  months,  and  a 
tumor  appeared  a  little  above  the  umbilicus  a  few  hours  afler  the  com- 
mencement of  the  symptoms.  The  following  is  Dr.  Warren's  account 
of  this  interesting  case,  which  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  proper  mode 
of  treatment : 

"  The  patient  was  looking  very  pale  and  prostrated,  the  pulse  was 
quick  and  feeble,  and  the  skin  cold.  I  at  once  determined  to  use  fluid 
injections,  and,  with  the  little  patient  placed  in  a  semiprone  position  in 
his  mother's  lap,  with  an  ordinary  Davidson's  syringe  I  commenced  in- 
jecting tepid  soap  and  water,  but  after  perhaps  a  gill  had  been  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  it  was  almost  immediately  rejected,  very  highly  colored 
with  blood,  and  mixed  with  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus  and  fecal 
matter ;  the  latter,  by  the  way,  not  hardened,  but  of  the  consistency  of 
soft  putty.  In  a  second  attempt  the  fluid  was  retained  longer,  but  was 
after  a  little  while  dischargetl,  with  more  blood  and  mucus,  but  with 
much  less  tenesmus  and  pain. 

"  When,  soon  after,  I  made  my  third  attempt,  the  child's  chest  was 
rested  upon  the  side  of  its  mother's  lap,  with  the  lower  extremities 
elevated  by  an  assistant,  so  that  the  position  was  at  an  angle  of  abont 
45°,  anus  upward.  This  time  I  injected  the  fluid  very  slowly,  in  order 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  irritation  caused  generally  by  the  frequent 
emptying  and  refilling  of  the  syringe  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
serious  hindrance  to  the  successful  use  of  this  syringe,  and  which  renders 
it  much  inferior  to  the  fountain  or  hydrostatic).  In  this  manner  I  suc- 
ceeded in  injecting,  as  I  estimated  at  the  time,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
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ounces,  and  during  the  operation  the  child  gradually  became  more  quiet, 
and  had,  when  I  ceased,  fallen  asleep.  Then,  with  the  direction  that 
occasional  doses  of  tinct.  opii  camph.  should  be  administered  during  the 
night,  to  control,  if  possible,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  I  left 
him. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  child  sleep- 
ing quietly  and  naturally,  and  I  was  informed  that  at  about  5  A.  M.  (six 
hours  after  my  visit)  he  had  a  movement  of  the  bowels,  which  was  saved 
for  my  inspection,  and  consisted  simply  of  the  enema,  slightly  colored 
with  fecal  matter.  From  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
pain,  and  six  or  seven  hours  later  had  a  natural  passage,  after  which  re- 
covery progressed  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  discharged  well/' 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as  showing  success  from  the  use  of 
injections  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  in  a  severe  case,  which  had  re- 
sisted treatment  on  the  first  day.  The  good  result  was  apparently  in 
great  part  due  to  the  manipulation  which  was  made  so  as  to  press  the 
water  against  the  course  which  intussusceptions  are  known  to  take. 

On  September  10, 1876, 1  visited,  with  Dr.  Gillette,  a  nursing  infant, 
aged  nine  months,  whose  history  was  as  follows :  It  was  habitually  con- 
stipated, but  it  continued  in  its  usual  health  till  September  8,  on  which 
day  it  was  carried  by  its  nurse  to  one  of  the  city  parks.  After  its  re- 
turn it  began  to  be  fretful ;  it  vomited,  and  seemed  to  be  in  pain.  It 
continued  to  vomit  frequently,  especially  after  nursing,  or  taking  drinks, 
and  in  the  ensuing  night  passed  two  scanty  stools  of  mucus  and  blood 
without  fecal  matter.  In  the  morning  of  September  9th,  Dr.  G.  wjis 
summoned,  who  found  the  pulse  180,  and  temperature  102^,  and  the 
matter  vomited  greenish  like  bile.  In  the  evening  the  temperature  was 
102|°.  Dr.  G.  diagnosticated  intussusception,  and  employed  injections 
of  water,  but  they  were  returned  without  bringing  fecal  matter,  and 
without  apparent  result.     He  also  administered  opiates  by  the  mouth. 

September  10th,  temperature  102f  ° ;  features  pallid,  beginning  to 
have  a  pinched  or  sunken  appearance,  and  indicative  of  much  suffering; 
no  nutriment  is  apparently  retained  on  account  of  the  frequent  vomit- 
ing, and  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated.  As  the  symptoms  in- 
dicated rapid  sinking  and  collapse,  consultation  was  called  at  4  P.  M.  It 
was  impassible  to  determine  certainly,  through  the  abdominal  walls,  on 
account  of  the  distention,  whether  there  was  any  tumor,  but  it  was  my 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  other  physicians,  that  a  tumor, 
hard  and  inelastic,  could  be  felt  nearly  in  the  median  line,  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  At  about  5  P.  M.  the  shoulders  of 
the  little  patient  were  lowered,  and  the  nates  elevated,  so  that  the  trunk 
formed  an  angle  of  perhaps  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizontal,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  tepid  water  wa3  gently  passed  into  the  intestine  through 
Davidson's  syringe,  with  the  vaginal  nozzle  attached.  It  was  impossible 
to  estimate  the  quantity  retained,  since  a  considerable  part  of  it  escaped, 
although  the  anus  was  firmly  pressed  around  the  instrument. 

When  the  abdomen  was  distended  as  fully  as  seemed  justifiable,  the 
nates  being  still  elevated,  and  the  liquid  retained,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
firm  pressure  upon  the  anus,  the  abdomen  was  firmly  and  deeply  kneaded 
by  the  hand,  the  movements  being  made  chiefly  from  the  right  lumbar 
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toward  the  right  inguinal,  and  from  the  right  inguinal  toward  the  hypo- 
gastric region.  The  kneading  was  continued  perhaps  eight  or  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  water,  which  contained  no  perceptible  amount  of  fecal 
matter,  blood,  or  mucus,  was  allowed  to  escape. 

After  this  operation  the  child  became  quiet,  slept,  and  the  vomiting 
ceased.  At  our  next  visit  at  7  P.M.,  although  the  severe  symptoms 
had  in  great  part  abated,  and  the  countenance  had  lost  that  pinched 
and  suffering  aspect  which  waa  so  prominent  before,  it  was  deemed  best, 
in  consultation,  to  repeat  the  injection,  and  this  time  through  a  rectal 
tube,  which  was  introduced  further  than  the  nozzle  employed  at  the 
preceding  visit.  The  body  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  before, 
and  the  abdomen  kneaded  in  the  same  manner.  The  water,  when 
allowed  to  return,  brought  no  fecal  matter,  but  the  last  that  flowed  con- 
tained two  shreds,  the  largest  about  one  inch  in  length  by  two  lines  in 
width,  resembling  matted  and  nucleated  epithelial  cells.  It  was  believed 
that  they  were  composed  of  such  cells,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  mucoos 
membrane  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  that  they  were  detached 
from  the  invaginated  portion.  An  opiate  mixture  was  now  prescribed, 
to  be  given  suflBciently  often  to  relieve  any  restlessness,  and  keep  the 
patient  quiet,  and  a  flaxseed  poultice  was  applied  over  the  abdomen. 
On  the  following  day  the  temperature  was  103J*^,  pulse  158,  and  the 
abdomen  somewhat  distended;  but  the  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  there 
had  been  two  fecal  evacuations  since  our  last  visit.  The  intussuscep- 
tion had  been  relieved,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  soon  abated,  and 
the  infant's  health  was  fully  restored. 

Injections  in  order  to  be  effectual,  and  give  promise  of  success,  must 
be  aided  by  gravitation.  Unless  the  nates  be  so  elevated  as  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  this  hydraulic  principle,  I  am  convinced  that  inflation  is 
more  likely  to  reduce  the  displacement,  and  if,  after  sufficient  trial  of 
injections,  relief  be  not  obtained  inflation  should  be  employed.  Infla- 
tion produces  an  equable  and  effective  distention  of  the  external  or  in- 
carcerating portion  of  intestine,  and  cases  of  cure  by  inflation  have  been 
reported  after  injections  had  failed.  Treatment  by  inflation,  which  in- 
deed ought  to  occur  to  any  intelligent  physician  appreciating  the  ana- 
tomical condition  of  the  parts,  as  the  correct  mode,  was  prominently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  modern  times  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Mitchell.' 

"  I  take  the  liberty,*'  he  writes,  "  of  suggesting  to  the  profession, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  periodical,  the  trial  of  inflating 
the  bowels  by  means  of  a  glyster-pipe  attached  to  a  common  pair  of 
bellows;  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  several  of  these  most  distress- 
ini5^  cases  in  children ;  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  was  foretold  during 
life,  and  unfortunately  verified  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  last 
case  of  the  kind  which  came  under  my  care,  about  two  years  since,  pre- 
sented all  the  usual  symptoms:  intolerable  restlessness,  the  most  obsti- 
nate sickness,  the  singularly  distressed  state  of  countenance,  and  shrun- 
ken features.  The  usual  remedies  were  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  warm 
baths,  glysters,  anodyne  frictions  over  the  abdomen,  etc.,  but  without 

1  London  Lancet  for  March  17,  1838, 
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avail.  As  a  forlorn  hope,  I  made  trial  of  inflation  hj  the  above  means, 
with  the  most  happy  result.  The  sickness  immediately  ceased;  the 
child  within  an  hour  passed  a  natural  stool,  and  in  the  morning  was 
almost  without  ailment.*' 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  termed  novel  in  the  Lancet^  but  it  is  really 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  of  throwing  air  into  the 
bowels,  by  which  flatulence  is  imitated  (flatus  immitatur).^  Ualler*  also 
recommended  the  same  treatment:  "Flatus  etiam  immissus  celerrime 
susceptionem  dispellet."  Dr.  David  Greig*  relates  five  cases  of  success- 
ful treatment  of  intussusception  by  inflation.  The  first,  an  infant  six 
months  old,  previously  in  good  health,  suddenly  became  very  fretful, 
apparently  having  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen.  She  had 
vomiting,  and  finally  tenesmus,  with  bloody  evacuations.  Warm  water 
enemata  could  not  be  employed  on  ac<;ount,  the  writer  thinks,  of  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  an  abdominal  tumor  could  be 
felt  near  the  umbilicus.  Castor  oil  and  a  purgative  powder,  and  ene- 
mata of  water  having  been  employed  in  vain,  and  the  case  becoming 
really  critical  on  the  second  day,  inflation  was  resorted  to.  The  writer 
says:  ''  The  nozzle  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  was  introduced  into  the 
anus,  and  air  injected  to  a  considerable  extent.  Contrary  to  our  expec- 
tation, the  air  passed  readily  into  the  bowel,  and  seemed  to  give  the 
child  great  relief.  After  the  injection  it  lay  very  quiet,  as  if  asleep, 
and  evidently  quite  free  from  pain.  In  about  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  the  air  injection  was  administered,  a  slight  rumbling  noise  was 
heard  in  the  child's  abdomen,  followed  by  a  crack  so  loud  and  distinct  as 
to  alarm  the  attendants  in  the  room,  who  thought  something  had  burst 
in  the  child's  bowels.  The  child,  however,  continued  as  if  asleep,  and 
free  from  pain,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  a  large  feculent  stool,  slightly 
mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  was  passed  without  pain.  During  the 
night  the  child  rested  pretty  well,  had  no  return  of  vomiting,  took  the 
breast  as  usual,  and  in  two  days  was  quite  well. 

Another  child,  nine  months  old,  treated  by  Dr.  Greig,  presenting 
nearly  the  same  symptoms  and  the  abdominal  tumor,  also  obtained  re- 
lief by  inflation,  after  castor  oil  and  enemata  had  failed  to  produce  any 
benefit. 

An  apparatus  for  the  production  and  injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
has  been  invented  by  Schultz  and  Warker,  of  this  city,  and  is  manufac- 
tured by  them.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  glass  chambers,  one  over 
the  other.  In  the  lower  one  a  bicarbonate  is  placed,  and  in  the  upper 
an  acid  in  a  liquid  state.  By  the  gradual  admixture  of  the  two,  car- 
bonic acid  is  set  free.  An  elastic  tube  conveys  the  gas  from  the  lower 
chamber.  The  apparatus  has  been  used  by  physicians  of  this  city  for 
the  reduction  of  intussusception  and  other  purposes,  and  is  a  useful  in- 
vention. 

The  same  firm,  and  several  others  in  this  city,  prepare  for  the  shops 
large  bottles  of  highly  charged  carbonic  acid  water,  from  which  when 

*  Hippocrates '8  Works,  translated  from  the  Grpek  by  Grimm,  4  bd.,  page  198. 

*  Physiologia  Corp»ri9  Humani,  lorn   vii.  p.  95. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  October,  1864. 
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inverted  a  powerful  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  obtained.  Two 
or  three  of  these  bottles,  with  a  portion  of  the  tube  from  Davidson^s 
syringe,  which  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  stem  from  which  the  gas 
escapes,  constitute  all  that  is  required  for  an  ordinary  case. 

The  following  cases,  which  I  treated  with  Dr.  Biichler,  of  this  city,  m 
1871,  show  what  may  be  achieved  by  inflation,  and  also  the  unfavorable 
result  which  must  mevitably  occur  in  certain  cases.  A  German  infant, 
five  months  old,  nursing,  began  to  be  fretful,  crying  often,  on  March  7, 
and  before  night  passed  a  scanty  motion  of  blood.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinuing, 1  was  asked  to  examine  the  infant  on  the  10th,  and  learned  the 
following  facts:  It  hud  vomited  daily,  had  had  daily  scanty  but  infre- 
quent stools,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood,  accompanied  at  first  by  tenes- 
mus, but  not  within  the  last  day;  it  continued  to  nurse,  but  was  be- 
coming thinner  and  weaker,  and  was  evidently  in  pain.  The  symptoms 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  abdomen,  which  was  not  dis- 
tended, was  examined  for  the  tumor,  which  was  found  in  the  right  side 
in  the  site  of  the  ascending  colon,  apparently  about  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  in  length;  pulse  124  in  sleep;  no  cough.  An  inefiectuaJ 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  intussusception  by  a  very  rude  and 
imperfectly  constructed  apparatus  (the  bellows),  when  from  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  further  treatment  was  postponed  till  early  the  following 
morning.  11th.  Tumor  still  detected  in  the  right  lumbar  region; 
pulse  120  asleep,  150  awake.  By  means  of  Schultz  and  Warker's 
apparatus,  the  intestines  were  inflated  so  as  to  produce  very  decided 
prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  abdomen  gently  kneaded.  After 
some  minutes  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape,  when  the  tumor  had  disap- 
peared. In  a  few  hours,  a  natural  evacuation  occurred  from  the  bowels, 
and  the  infant  has  remained  well  smce. 

The  second  case  ended  unfavorably,  although  the  symptoms  were 
apparently  no  more  grave  than  in  the  case  just  relateil,  and  had  con- 
tinued a  shorter  time.  This  infant  was  also  of  German  parentage.  The 
tumor,  firm  and  elongated,  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  left  lumbar 
region.  In  this  case  the  inverted  bottles  of  carbonic  acid  water  were 
employed,  and  when,  after  considerable  delay  and  kneading  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  intestine,  the  tumor  had 
disappeared.  A  few  hours  afterward  convulsions  occurred,  ending 
fatally.  At  the  autopsy  the  invaginated  mass,  which  was  too  firmly 
strangulated  to  admit  of  reduction  by  inflation,  was  found  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  having  been  carried  up  from  its  former  position  by  the  infla- 
tion of  the  intestine  below.  It  consisted  of  the  terminal  part  of  the 
ileum,  which  had  passed  through  the  ileo-caecal  orifice,  and  had  become 
incarcerated  in  the  ascending  colon,  and,  as  is  not  unusual  in  these  cases, 
the  action  of  the  intestines  had  changed  the  location  of  the  tumor  in  the 
abdomen  from  the  right  to  the  left  side. 

Whether  air  or  carbonic  acid  be  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
distention  of  the  intestine  to  its  fullest  extent  below  the  seat  of  the 
complaint,  without  endangering  rupture,  and  of  course  the  sooner  it  is 
used  the  better  the  chance  of  success.  In  a  few  days  the  displaced 
intestine  has,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  become  so  firmly  incarce- 
rated, and  has  descended  so  far,  that  attempts  to  replace  it,  either  by 
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injections  or  inflation,  are  unsuccessful ;  still,  even  at  a  later  period,  a 
persevering  attempt  should  be  made  if  it  have  not  previously  been 
tried.  If  injections  and  inflation  fail  to  effect  the  desired  result,  the 
employment  of  quicksilver,  by  the  rectum  with  the  thighs  elevated,  has 
been  suggested  to  me  as  worthy  of  trial  by  a  physician  of  large  practice 
in  this  city,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  intussusceptions. 
This  may  be  a  useful  suggestion,  especially  if  the  invagination  be  in  the 
descending  colon. 

If  the  modes  of  treatment  which  I  have  recommended  above  fail  to 
give  relief  when  perseveringly  and  sufiiciently  employed  in  a  case  of 
acute  intussusception,  the  patient's  state  is  one  of  extreme  peril,  and  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Yet  recovery  is  possible  in  one  of  two  ways, 
tiaraely,  by  incision  through  the  abdominal  walls  (laparotomy),  and 
reduction  of  the  displacement  by  the  fingers  within  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  and  secondly,  by  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  mass,  and  union 
by  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  ends  of  the  intestine  which  have  pre- 
served their  vitality.  Atrophy  of  the  imprisoned  part  so  seldom  occurs 
in  a  case  which  has  resisted  injections  and  inflation,  that  it  need  not  be 
considered,  in  this  connection,  as  a  mode  of  recovery. 

Laparotomy  has  been  successfully  performed  in  a  child  aged  two 
vears,  as  I  have  stated  above,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  of  London. 
The  case  was  one  of  those  exceptional  ones  in  which  great  displacement 
had  occurred  without  strangulation.  It  had  continued  as  indicated  by 
the  symptoms  about  one  month,  and  a  portion  of  the  intestine  termi- 
nating in  the  ileo-caecal  valve  had  protruded  several  inches  from  the 
anus.  '*  The  patient  was  anesthetized  by  chloroform,  and  the  abdomen 
was  opened  in  the  middle  line  below  the  umbilicus.  The  intussuscep- 
tion was  then  easily  found,  and  as  easily  reduced.  The  after-treatment 
consisted  only  in  the  administration  of  a  few  mild  opiates,  and  the  child 
made  a  rapid  recovery."  ^  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  laparotomy  as  a  last  resort,  for  there 
being  no  strangulation,  sloughing  could  not  occur,  and  death  sooner  or 
later,  from  exhaustion,  must  be  the  result.  Cases  of  this  sort  have  usu- 
ally been  left  to  perish,  after  the  ordinary  modes  of  relief  have  failed. 
Thus  as  far  back  as  1784,  M.  Robin  published^  the  case  of  a  child  aged 
3 J  years,  who  died  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  with  a  caecum  pro- 
truding from  the  anus;  and  in  the  Amer,  Joum,  of  Med.  Scu  for  1849, 
Dr.  Worthington  published  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  child  aged  three 
years  and  four  months  lived  a  longer  time.  In  these  days  of  anaes- 
thetics, and  with  the  brilliant  success  of  Hutchinson,  a  physician  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  reprehensible  if  he  allowed  a  child  aged  two  years  or 
over,  with  this  form  of  displacement,  to  perish  without  strongly  advis- 
ing laparotomy. 

But  the  question  arises,  whether  in  those  more  frequent  cases  of 
intussusception  in  young  children  in  which,  after  the  displacement  has 
continued  a  few  hours,  there  is  such  firm  constriction  of  the  invaginated 
mass  that  the  patient  sufiers  much  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance, 

*  London  Lancet,  November  22,  1873. 
'  Mto.  de  TAcnd.  de  Cbirurg. 
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and  probably  passes  bloody  stools,  and  injections  and  inflation  have 
failed  to  reduce  the  displacement,  laparotomy  is  justifiable.  This 
operation,  in  the  case  of  infants,  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  so 
dangerous,  and  so  likely  in  itself  to  prove  fatal,  that  the  profession  have 
generally  considered  it  unjustifiable,  believing  that,  although  death  was 
nearly  certain  without  it,  the  performance  of  it  did  not  increase  the 
chances  of  a  favorable  result.  Dr.  J.  B.  Sands,  of  New  York,  has 
recently  shown  that  laparotomy  is  justifiable,  as  a  last  resort,  for  the 
relief  of  this  form  of  intussusception,  even  in  the  youngest  infants; 
and  in  the  following  case,  recorded  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June,  1877,  saved  the  patient,  who  doubtless  would  otherwise  have 
perished. 

On  March  11,  1877,  an  infant  of  six  months  suddenly  presented  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  intussusception,  such  as  tenesmus,  abdominal 
pain,  vomiting,  and  bloody  stools.  A  few  hours  later,  when  Dr.  Sands 
was  called,  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble,  with  symptoms  of  collapse. 
An  elongated  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  extending  from  the 
left  iliac  region  to  the  left  hypochondrium,  inelastic,  tender  on  pressure, 
and  dull  on  percussion.  The  lower  end  of  the  invaginated  mass  could 
be  readily  touched  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.  The  usual 
methods  to  efibct  reduction  were  at  once  employed  with  partial  success, 
for  the  tumor  disappeared  from  the  site  where  it  had  been  discovered,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  small  and  firm  mass,  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  but 
it  resisted  any  further  attempts  to  effect  its  reduction. 

Dr.  Sands  then,  having  etherized  the  patient,  made  an  incision  in  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  extending  downward  about  two  inches  from 
a  point  a  little  below  the  umbilicus.  Through  this  opening,  proceeding 
cautiously,  and  using  as  little  violence  as  possible,  he  was  able,  af^er 
some  delay,  to  reduce  the  displacement.  The  invaginated  mass,  which 
was  only  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  consisted  of  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  ileum  and  coecum,  which  had  entered  the  ascending  colon. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  five  silver  sutures,  which  embraced  the  peri- 
toneum, and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  The  operation  was 
performed  eighteen  hours  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms. 

Dr.  Sands  has  collected  the  statistics  of  twenty  cases  of  laparotomy 
for  intussusception  occurring  at  different  ages,  in  which  the  result  was 
stated  Of  these,  seven  recovered,  or  one  in  three ;  but  he  judiciously 
remarks,  considering  the  gravity  of  the  operation,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  future  statistics  will  show  so  favorable  a  result  of  laparotomy 
for  this  displacement  as  to  justify  the  frequent  use  of  the  knife.  For 
facts  and  statistics  relating  to  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
able  and  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Ashhurst.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  earlier  the  displacement  is  recognized,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  the  reduction  by  the  judicious  use  of  injections 
and  inflation,  and  it  is  seen  from  cases  related  above  that  this  treatment 
may  be  successful  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  day,  after  previous  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  intussusception  by  the  same  means  have  failed,  and 
when  there  is  that  degree  of  strangulation  that  bloody  stools  occur.   But, 

^  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1874. 
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as  my  own  experience  has  shown  me,  there  is  also  inevitably  a  large 
proportion  of  eases  in  which  the  use  of  injections  and  inflation,  however 
judiciously  and  perseveringly  made,  totally  fail,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in 
the  light  of  present  experience,  that  when  pressure  from  below  by  water, 
air,  or  gas,  which  is  the  only  efficient  mode  of  treatment  short  of  the 
knife,  has  been  tried  sufficiently  long  and  often  without  result,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  physician  to  seek  surgical  advice  in  reference  to  lapa- 
rotomy, as  he  would  in  a  case  of  hernia,  especially  since,  under  Lister*s 
antiseptic  method,  the  danger  from  severe  operations  appears  to  be  con- 
siderably diminished.  It  may  be  added  that  laparotomy  performed  on 
the  first  or  second  day  will  be  much  more  likely  to  save  life  in  ordinary 
cases  than  if  performed  later,  since  the  strangulated  intestine  is  soon 
badly  damaged,  and  a  local  peritonitis  is  likely  to  be  developed  any  time 
after  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 

When  an  intussusception  has  reached  that  stage  in  which  active  inter- 
ference is  no  longer  proper,  the  physician  can  only  prescribe  opiates, 
with  sustaining  measures  and  an  emollient  poultice  over  the  abdomen, 
and  must  await  the  result.  The  diet  should  consist  of  beef  juice  and 
other  concentrated  nutriment,  which  leaves  little  residuum.  Vomiting, 
which  is  so  common,  is  best  controlled  by  bismuth  and  opiates;  convul- 
sions require  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  an  enema  of  three  to  fiv« 
grains  of  chloral  hydrate,  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITO-UIIINARY  ORGANS. 


Urio  Aoid  Inflarotlons. 

Infarctions  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates  are  very  common  in  newborn 
infants.  They  are  seen,  if  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  kidneys 
occurs,  as  yellowish-red  lines  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  or  lying  in 
the  pelvis,  forming  small  yellowish  granules.  As  they  are  washed  away 
by  the  urine,  we  often  find  them  upon  the  diaper.  The  irritation  pro- 
duced by  these  infarctions  sometimes  causes  painful  micturition.  Chil- 
dren a  few  months  old,  often  fret  or  cry  from  pain  during  urination,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritating  action  of  the  uric  acid,  while  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  passing  of  water  they  may  or  may  not  be  free  from 
suffering.  Perhaps  they  pass  only  a  few  drops  of  urine  with  straining, 
and  in  it  we  find  crystals  of  uric  acid  or  the  urates.  Urine  highly  acid 
from  the  preisence  of  this  substance,  causes  a  burning  pain  in  the  urethra, 
and  sometimes  redness  not  only  of  the  urethra,  but  even  of  the  labia 
over  which  the  urine  flows.  Although  infants,  perhaps,  suffer  m(Kit 
from  this  cause,  the  same  condition  not  infrequently  occurs  in  older 
children.  Their  urine  previously  normal,  becomes  unduly  acid  from 
some  error  in  feeding  or  in  the  digestive  process,  and  uric  acid  crystals 
or  concretions  form.  An  exaggerated  secretion  of  mucus  occurs  from  the 
surface  of  the  bladder  or  from  the  urinary  canal,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  acid,  and  sometimes  pus-cells  are  also  seen 
under  the  microscope  mixed  with  the  mucus. 

The  state  of  the  urine  described  above  should  be  at  once  rectified,  for 
it  furnishes  the  conditions  in  which  calculi  form  either  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  or  in  the  bladder.  Urine  unduly  acid  and  irritating,  prob- 
ably at  first  causes  catarrh  of  the  delicate  membrane  lining  the  tubules 
and  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  if  the  irritation  be  suflSciently  severe,  the 
catarrh  extends  along  the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  causing  a  degree  of 
cystitis.  Now  a  catarrh  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  the  bladder, 
greatly  increases  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculi,  since  the 
crystals  become  imbedded  in  the  mucus  which  serves  to  agglutinate 
them.  Uric  acid  when  so  abundant  in  the  urine  as  to  cause  symptoms, 
should  be  at  once  treated,  and  the  acid  neutralized  by  an  alkali.  The 
liquor  potassae,  employed  as  recommended  in  our  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  enuresis,  is  the  best  alkali  for  this  purpose.  For  an  infant  of 
one  year,  two  drops  sufficiently  diluted  in  mucilage  will  be  sufficient, 
repeated  in  three  or  four  hours. 
(810) 
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Enuresis. 


Enuresis,  or  incontinence  of  urine,  is  a  common  and  troublesome 
infirmity  in  children.  It  occurs  both  in  boys  and  girls,  but  is  more 
common  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  many  children  it  dates 
back  to  infancy;  but  othera  have  a  respite  from  it  in  the  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  infancy,  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  when  it 
returns.  It  may  be  diurnal  as  well  as  nocturnal,  interfering  seriously 
with  the  comfort  of  the  child,  and  rendering  his  schooling  inconvenient ; 
but  the  annoyance  which  it  causes  is  commonly  most  at  night,  and  it  is 
for  nocturnal  enuresis  that  the  physician  is  most  frequently  consulted. 
The  child  may  pass  his  urine  in  bed  every  night,  or  even  more  than 
once  each  night,  or  there  may  be  occasional  nights  of  immunity. 

The  bladder  consists  of  three  concentric  coats.  1.  On  the  outside, 
the  peritoneal,  which  covers  the  posterior,  the  superior  part  of  the 
lateral,  and  the  anterior  aspects  of  the  organ.  2.  The  muscular,  which 
chiefly  concerns  us  at  present,  and  which  consists  of  two  layers — the 
one  external,  the  fibres  of  which  have  a  general  longitudinal  direction ; 
the  other  internal,  whose  fibres  are  circular.  The  circular  fibres  become 
more  abundant,  producing  greater  thickness  of  this  layer  at  the  urethral 
orifice,  and  they  extend  a  distance  over  the  urethra.  This  increase  in 
the  number  of  circular  muscular  fibres  at  the  urethral  orifice  constitutes 
the  sphincter  vesicae.  The  fibres  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder 
are  unstriped,  and  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

A  second  sphincter,  which  aids  materially  in  the  retention  of  urine, 
is  fonned  by  the  compressor  urethrae.  This  muscle,  arising  by  apo- 
neurotic fibres  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  surrounds  the  whole  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  extending  from  the  prostate  to  the 
bulbous  portion.  The  compressor  urethrae  is  a  striped  muscle,  and  its 
action  is  therefore  controlled  by  the  will.  Certain  accessory  muscles 
influence  the  retention  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  urine,  to  wit,  the 
levator  ani,  acceleratores  urinae,  and  the  abdominal  muscles, 

Nerves, — The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  receives  its  nerves  from 
the  hypogastric  plexus,  which  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system,  although 
filaments  enter  the  plexus  from  the  spinal  system.  The  innervation  of 
the  bladder  is,  therefore,  twofold — that  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
system  predominating  over  that  from  the  spinal  system,  as  shown  by  the 
relative  number  of  filaments  from  the  two  sources.  According  to  Belfield, 
the  spinal  centre  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  bladder  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra;  but  Budge,  in  his  experiments  on  rabbits, 
locates  it  in  this  animal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
The  spinal  centre  of  the  nervous  supply  of  the  bladder,  says  Coulton, 
"  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  strand  of  fibres,  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  cerebral  peduncle  along  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.'*  The  neck  of  the  bladder,  including  the  sphincter  vesicae,  derives 
nervous  fibres  directly  from  the  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sacral  nerves ;  and  it  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
nervous  filaments  than  is  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ.  That  the 
sphincter  vesicae  is  under  the  control  of  the  will,  is,  therefore,  apparent 
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from  the  anatomical  characters,  since  a  strand  of  fibres  connects  the 
peduncles  with  the  motor  centre  of  the  bladder  in  the  spine,  and  this 
centre  connects  with  the  sphincter  through  the  spinal  nerves.  In 
normal  urination,  the  sphincter  is  relaxed  by  the  volition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ,  being  under  the  control  of 
the  sympathetic  system,  and  involuntary  in  its  action,  expels  the  urine 
as  soon  as  the  sphincter  is  open. 

The  pudic  nerve  also  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  function 
of  the  bladder.  Arising  from  the  sacral  plexus,  it  is  distributed  "to  the 
base  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  the  integument  of  the  penis,  scrotum, 
and  perineum,  the  urethral  muscles  and  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
sphincter  of  the  anus  ;  in  the  female,  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  vulva,  are 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  same  nerve."  Knowledge  of  the  distribution 
of  the  pudic  nerve  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  dis- 
ease or  abnormal  conditions  of  the  genital  organs  and  anus  disturb  the 
functions  of  the  bladder.  Irritation  of  the  inferior  branches  of  this 
nerve  aifects  the  action  of  the  superior  branches,  or  those  which  supply 
the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethral  muscles,  so  as  to  produce  in  cer- 
tain patients  dysuria,  or  incontinence,  or  both. 

Etiology. — In  all  cases  the  urine  should  be  examined,  since  the 
cause  of  the  enuresis  is  often  discovered  in  the  deviations  in  it  from  the 
normal  state  which  are  apparent  on  inspection.  The  chief  causes  may 
be  grouped  as  follows,  but  oflen  two  or  more  of  them  are  present  in  the 
same  case : 

1.  Too  great  acidity  of  the  urine.  The  urine,  in  its  normal  state,  is 
acid  from  the  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  sodium  (Robin),  but  in 
certain  conditions  the  acidity  becomes  so  great  that  the  urine  is  unduly 
stimulating  to  the  surface  of  the  bladder.  Now,  stimulating  or  irri- 
tating urine  causes  the  bladder  to  contract,  just  as  an  irritating  sub- 
stance in  the  intestines  increases  the  peristaltic  and  vermicular  move- 
ments of  this  tube.  Excessive  acidity  of  the  urine  is  commonly  doe  to 
the  presence  of  uric  acid,  resulting  from  decomposition  of  the  urates; 
but  in  certain  conditions  lactic  and  hippuric  acids,  resulting  from  faulty 
digestion,  appear  in  the  urine  (Robin) ;  urine  unduly  acid  renders  its 
retention  difficult,  except  in  moderate  quantity,  so  that  enuresis  results. 

2.  Increased  quantity  of  urine.  This  sometimes  occurs  from  the  free 
use  of  liquids,  as  of  water  or  of  milk.  Renal  disease,  attended  by  an 
exaggerated  excretion  of  urine,  sometimes  produces  enuresis.  Henoch* 
says :  "  I  would  advise  you  never  to  omit  an  exammation  of  the  urine, 
because  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  and  chronic  nephritis  are  known, 
which  were  first  manifested  by  nocturnal  incontinence." 

3.  A  vesical  calculus.  This  is  an  infrequent  cause,  but  when  present 
it  is  likely  to  produce  both  diurnal  and  nocturnal  enuresis.  If  mictu- 
rition be  frequent  and  painful  by  day  and  by  night,  if  the  urine  contain 
a  large  amount  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  so  as  to  render  it  turbid,  and  if 
the  dysuria  and  frequent  urination  be  not  soon  relieved  by  treatment,  a 
calculus  is  probably  present.  In  such  cases  the  bladder  should,  of 
course,  be  sounded  by  tho  proper  instrument  to  render  diagnosis 
certain. 

*  Diseases  of  Children,  page  267. 
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4.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  may  have  an  exaggerated  con- 
tractile power  in  itself,  and  not  imparted  to  it  by  any  extraneous  stimu- 
lating agency.  The  surrounding  conditions  may  be  normal,  while  the 
bladder  is  hypersensitive,  so  as  to  contract  with  undue  energy  by 
ordinary  stimulation.  The  fault  is  in  the  bladder  itself,  whose  fanc- 
tional  activity  is  in  excess ;  this  appears  to  be  the  most  common  cause  of 
enuresis  in  children.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  bladder  which  Trousseau 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  :  '*  I  repeat  that  the  nocturnal  incontinence 
of  urine  is  a  neurosis,  and  I  now  add  that  it  is  a  neurosis  manifesting 
itself  by  excessive  irritability  of  the  bladder;  in  fact,  the  immediate 
cause  of  incontinence  is  this  excess  of  irritability  in  the  muscular  fi})res  of 
the  bladder.'*  As  Bretonneau  pointed  out,  children  with  enuresis  from 
this  cause,  habitually  pass  urine  in  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  and,  there- 
fore, in  less  time  than  other  children,  showing  that  the  contractile  power 
of  the  muscular  coat  is  in  excess.  From  the  iact  that  belladonna  relieves 
80  many  patients,  we  infer  that  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  is  a 
common  cause  of  enuresis  in  children,  since  this  agent  acts  by  dimin- 
ishing muscular  contractility. 

5.  Weakness  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  constitute  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder.  Diminished  tonicity  of  the  sphincter  muscles  does  not  occur, 
or  it  occurs  very  rarely  in  those  who  have  had  previous  good  health,  and 
are  robust.  Ordinarily,  children  affected  by  enuresis  from  this  cause 
are  in  habitual  ill  health.  They  have  had  long  and  prostrating  sickness, 
which  has  diminished  muscular  tonicity,  or  they  have  local  disease  in 
the  spine,  or  in  the  course  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  has  impaired  the 
innervation  of  the  sphincter.  Sometimes  incontinence  of  feces  is  also 
present,  and  examination  of  the  sphincter  ani,  by  introducing  the  finger, 
shows  that  its  contractile  power  is  insufficient.  We  infer  the  presence 
of  atony  of  the  sphincter  vesicne  from  the  atony  thus  easily  discovered 
of  the  sphincter  ani.  As  an  example  of  enuresis  from  atony  of  the 
sphincter  vesicae,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  years, 
who  had  "  a  flat  doughy  tumor**  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
bne,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  deficiency  in  the  bony  arch  which  covers 
the  spinal  cord,  was  detected  by  the  fingers,  showing  that  the  tumor 
was  a  spina  bifida,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  adipose  and 
granulation  tissue.  The  congenital  deficiency  in  the  spinal  column,  and 
consequent  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  had  produced  incontinence  of  both 
urine  and  feces. 

6.  We  have  already,  in  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  the  pudic 
nerve,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  enuresis  in  children  is  not  infrequently 
produced  through  reflex  action  by  disease  or  an  abnormal  condition 
external  to  the  bladder,  in  parts  which  receive  their  nerves  from  the 
same  source  as  the  bhtdder.  Henoch  says :  "  Occasionally  congenital 
phimosis,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  irritation  of  ascarides,  fissure  of  the 
anus,  onanism,  or  vulvitis  can  be  detected,  upon  the  removal  of  which 
the  enuresis  ceases.**  Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  of 
seventeen  years,  who  from  childhood  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wetting 
his  bed  two  or  three  times  every  night.  After  unsuccessful  trial  of 
belladonna,  strychnia,  and  mastich,  it  occurrc<l  to  Trousseau  that  the 
infirmity  might  be  due  to  congenital  phimosis,  and  accordingly  Pro- 
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fessor  Jobert  circumcised  him.  With  the  exception  of  three  consecutive 
nights,  he  was  entirely  relieved  of  his  enuresis  during  his  subse<|uent 
stay  of  nine  months  in  the  hospital.  In  dispensary  practice,  in  Xew 
York  City,  we  find  preputial  adhesions,  with  the  accumulation  of 
smegma  between  the  glans  and  foreskin,  and  more  or  less  balanitis,  a 
common  cause  of  disturbed  function  of  tlie  bladder.  The  dysuria  and 
enuresis  cease  when  the  adhesions  are  divided  by  the  probe,  the  smegma 
removed,  and  the  preputial  inflammation  or  irritation  has  abatiMl. 

7.  A  psychical  cause,  to  which  Bartholow  alludes.  The  patient 
dreams  that  he  is  in  a  convenient  place  for  urination,  the  desire  of 
which  is  impressed  on  his  thoughts,  and  awakens  to  find  that  he  has 
urinated  in  bed.  Since  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  a  strong  will  or  determination — if  the  patient  be  not 
too  sound  a  sleeper,  does  exercise  a  controlling  action  over  the  bladder, 
even  during  sleep.  We  sometimes  observe  this  effect  of  will  power  in 
the  fact  that  the  patient  breaks  the  habit  of  enuresis  through  a  sense  of 
shame,  or  by  a  determination  to  avoid  the  disgrace.  Thus  one  writer 
mentions  the  case  of  a  girl,  in  whom  severe  flogging  by  her  mother  put 
a  stop  to  the  habit,  and  patients  sleeping  away  from  home,  as  when 
visiting  among  friends,  or  at  a  boarding  school,  sometimes  break  the 
habit  through  an  effort  of  the  will.  The  sense  of  profound  shame  which 
the  infirmity  produces,  thus  enables  certain  patients  to  control  the  action 
of  the  bladder  even  in  sleep.  The  state  of  the  mind  should,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  an  element  both  in  the  causation  and  cure  of  the 
infirmity. 

8.  ^lalformation  of  the  bladder  or  its  appendages.  These  are  of 
various  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  of  such  a  nature  that  cure  of  the 
enuresis  is  difficult  or  impossible.  Thus,  Thos.  U.  Madden,  M.D., 
F.R.S.C.E.,  relates  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  treated  by 
different  physicians  in  various  localities  with  belladonna,  iron,  vesication 
of  sacrum,  and  the  other  usual  remedies,  without  the  least  benefit.  The 
dribbling  of  urine  was  constant  day  and  night,  so  that  she  was  debarred 
from  schools,  and  ridiculed  and  avoided  by  her  associates.  She  was 
placed  under  chloroform,  and  her  bladder  was  found  to  have  the  power  to 
retain  a  considerable  amount  of  urine.  Pui-suing  the  examination.  Dr. 
Madden  found  that  the  urine  dribbled  from  a  small  orifice  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  covered  by  rugae  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  A  No.  1  catheter  was  introduced  its  entire  length  through 
the  opening,  so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Madden,  there  was  malpo- 
sition and  elongation  of  the  right  ureter,  which,  instead  of  emptying  into 
the  bladder,  discharged  the  secretion  of  the  right  kidney  upon  the  vulva. 
In  malformations  like  the  above,  as  well  as  in  ectopia  vesicae,  recto- 
vesical, or  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  the  result  of  abnormal  foetal  develop- 
ment, the  urine  obviously  dribbles  constantly,  and  from  the  moment  of 
birth.  In  perpetual  and  life-long  dribbling,  a  malformation  or  congen- 
ital defect  is  probably  the  cause. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
enuresis.  Most  of  the  causes  arc  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
removed,  and  the  majority  of  patients  can  therefore  be  cured  by  appro- 
priate remedies.     Enuresis  due  to  irritating  properties  in  the  urine,  to 
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irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  genital  organs  or  rectam,  and  that  due 
to  exaggerated  tonicity  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  can  be  for  the 
most  part  readily  cured  by  appropriate  measures,  while  that  resulting 
from  structural  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  from  malformations  in  the 
urinary  tract,  is  least  amenable  to  treatment. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  those  epochs  in  life  which  produce  a 
decided  change  in  the  individual,  as  puberty  or  marriage,  are  likely  to 
effect  a  cure  in  cases  previously  obstinate.  This  opinion  is  to  a  certain 
extent  founded  on  fact.  The  development  of  the  sexual  organs  at 
puberty  seems  to  render  the  bladder  less  irritable  and  more  retentiv^e  in 
some  patients.  Cases  are  also  related,  as  one  by  Trousseau,  in  which 
incontinence  ceased  with  marriage  and  pregnancy.  But  treatment  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  enuresis  should  not  be  deferred  in  the  hope  that 
time  and  physical  changes  will  effect  a  cure,  for  this  belief  is  likely  to 
be  illusory. 

Treatment  — The  physician  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  case  of  enuresis 
should  carefully  examine  the  patient  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
Since  the  most  common  cause  is  irritability  of  the  bladder,  whether 
inherent  in  the  bladder  itself,  or  imparted  to  it  by  the  stimulating  prop- 
erties of  the  urine,  the  urine  should  be  rendered  as  bland  and  unirri- 
tating  as  possible.  It  should  be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  as  bland  and 
un irritating  as  tepid  water.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  rendering  it 
neutral.  Excessive  acidity  of  the  urine,  so  common  a  cause  of  enuresis, 
is  promptly  removed  by  the  liquor  potassae  administered  in  doses  of  a 
few  drops  largely  diluted.  I  have  found  it  a  safe  and  eflScient  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  this  infirmity  when  the  bladder  is  unduly  irritable.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  examination  of  a  case  we  discover  no  cause  of  the 
incontinence,  except  an  exaggerated  contractile  power  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  urine  is  acid,  from  three  to  five  drops  of  the  liquor  potassae 
should  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily,  in  a  wineglassful  of  gum- 
water,  until  litmus  paper  shows  that  the  urine  is  neutral,  and  its  neutral 
state  should  be  maintained. 

In  belladonna  we  possess  an  agent  which  diminishes  the  functional 
activity  of  the  bladder  when  the  latter  is  in  excess.  It  diminishes  the 
contractile  power  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  its  use  is,  therefore,  indi- 
cated in  the  class  of  cases  which  we  are  now  considering.  In  this 
country  the  tincture  of  belladonna  is  more  commonly  employed  than 
the  extract,  which  is  used  in  Europe,  especially  in  Continental  Europe, 
and  if  obtained  from  a  good  laboratory  its  action  is  as  certain  as  that  of 
the  extract,  while  its  dose  can  be  better  regulated.  Five  drops  of  the 
tincture  may  be  given  every  evening,  or,  if  the  enuresis  be  diurnal  as 
well  as  nocturnal,  every  morning  and  evening,. to  a  child  of  five  years, 
and  the  dose  be  increased  by  one  drop  every  second  day  if  improvement 
do  not  occur,  and  physiological  effects  are  not  produced,  until  the  dose 
is  doubled,  or  even  trebled.  If  the  enuresis  be  relieved,  or  if,  without 
its  relief,  physiological  effects  be  observed,  as  dryness  of  the  fauces, 
cutaneous  efflorescence,  or  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  the  dose  should  not 
be  increased.  When  belladonna  produces  the  desired  effect  it  is  no 
doubt  best  to  continue  its  use  for  some  weeks  in  the  dose  which  is  found 
to  be  effectual,  and  then  to  diminish  the  number  of  drops  gradually. 
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Trousseau,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  enuresis  in  most  cases 
a  neurosis,  highly  extolled  the  treatment  by  belladonna,  believing  it  the 
most  effectual  of  all  methods  of  cure.  He  prescribeil  the  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna, gr.  ^,  or  the  sulphate  of  atropia,  gr.  j^,  but  he  did  not  state 
the  age  of  his  patients.  The  dose  was  increased,  if  necessary,  and 
whatever  dose  he  found  to  give  relief  was  administered  once  daily  for 
three,  four,  or  five  months,  after  which  it  was  gradually  diminibhed, 
but  it  was  not  discontinued  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  to  ten  months. 
By  this  treatment,  Trousseau  states  that  a  majority  of  his  cases  were 
signally  benefited,  and  not  a  few  entirely  relieved.  The  following  case, 
which  recently  occurred  in  my  practice,  indicates  the  mode  of  treatment 
in  enuresis  when  it  results  from  the  cause  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering :  L. ,  aged  eleven  years,  male,  had  diurnal  and  nocturnal  enuresis, 
which  seriously  interfered  with  his  comfort,  and  rendered  him  an 
object  of  aversion  and  ridicule  among  his  schoolmates.  He  had  pre- 
viously taken  belladonna  and  other  remedies  without  improvement. 
His  urine  was  found  highly  acid.  Five  drops  of  liquor  potassae  were 
ordered  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  tincture  of  bella- 
donna, to  which  he  was  accustomed,  was  administered  in  nine  drop 
doses,  three  times  daily,  to  be  increased,  if  need  be,  to  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen drops.  The  liquor  potassiB,  in  the  dose  mentioned,  immediately 
rendered  the  urine  neutral,  and  the  enuresis  from  that  time  ceased. 
The  treatment  recommended  above,  of  rendering  the  urine  as  little  irri- 
tating as  possible  by  neutralizing  it,  aided  by  belladonna,  which  dimin- 
ished the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  cured  the  infirmity,  which 
had  been  most  troublesome  and  tedious. 

If  the  enuresis  be  due  to  an  abnormally  large  secretion  of  urine,  the 
cause  may  be  such  that  something  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  patient. 
The  liquid  ingesta,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  should  be  restricted. 
If  it  be  found  that  the  increased  flow  is  due  to  diabetes  or  chronic 
nephritis,  the  enuresis,  though  an  unpleasant  symptom^  is  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  the  grave  disease  which  causes  it  requires  chief  atten- 
tion. The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  diminished  in  diabetes  mellitus  by 
the  use  of  proper  food,  and  in  diabetes  insipidus  by  ergot. 

Enuresis  due  to  a  vesical  calculus  is  associated  with  symptoms,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  the  stone,  such  as  pain- 
ful micturition,  which  may  awaken  the  patient  at  night,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  accident  of  which  we  are  treating.  Urination  more  frequent 
and  painful  in  the  daytime  than  at  night,  occasional  interruption  in  the 
stream  of  urine  from  the  impediment,  pus,  perhaps  blood,  and  an  in- 
creased amount  of  mucus  in  the  uriAe,  indicate  the  presence  of  a  stone. 
Fortunately,  the  calculus  is  easily  detected  by  sounding,  and  by  the 
present  improved  instruments  it  can  be  crushed  and  removed,  or  it  can 
bo  removed  by  lithotomy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  less  danger- 
ous, and  is  preferable  to  crushing,  when  the  patient  is  a  child. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  physician  should  always  examine  parts 
contiguous  to  the  bladder,  as  the  genital  organs  and  rectum,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  source  of  irritation  in  them  which  may  pro- 
duce irritability  of  the  bladder  by  reflex  action.  In  some  instances,  as 
we  have  seen,  enuresis  rebellious  to  ordinary  treatment  ceases  when 
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the  irritation  in  parts  contiguous  to  the  bladder  is  removed.  Phimosis, 
preputial  adhesions,  the  accumulation  of  smegma  between  the  foreskin 
and  glans,  with  more  or  less  balanitis  produced  by  the  foul  products, 
anal  fissure,  vulvitis,  or  ascarides  should,  if  present,  receive  treatment, 
and  with  the  removal  of  the  irritating  cause  the  enuresis  will  probably 
cease. 

Cases  in  which  preputial  irritation  produces  an  irritable  state  of  the 
bladder  are  not  infrequent  among  the  poor  of  New  York,  whose  habits 
are  frequently  degraded  and  filthy,  and  the  treatment  consists  in  dividing 
adhesions  of  the  glans  to  the  foreskin,  cleaning  away  the  smegma,  and 
using  a  soothing  ointment.  The  foreskin  can,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
sufiiciently  stretched  for  this  purpose,  so  that  incision  or  circumcision, 
which  is  frequently  performed  in  these  cases,  is  unnecessary. 

If  the  enuresis  be  due  to  atony  of  the  sphincter,  a  remedy  is  required 
which  acts  very  differently  from  belladonna.  If  weakness  of  the 
sphincter  be  the  cause,  the  indication  is  obviously  to  increase  its 
tonicity,  and  the  two  medicines  which  have  been  most  successfully 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  nux  vomica,  or  its  active  principle, 
strychnia,  and  ergot.  We  have  stated  that  the  sphincter  is  more  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  nerves  than  is  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder, 
80  that  those  agents  which  restore  innervation,  and  thereby  increase 
muscular  tonicity,  act  upon  the  sphincter  more  powerfully  than  upon 
the  muscular  coat.  Ergot  appears  to  exert  a  similar  action,  though, 
perhaps,  less  in  degree,  upon  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  anus,  to 
that  which  it  exerts  upon  the  uterine  muscular  fibres. 

We  can  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  effect  of  therapeutic  agents  upon 
paresis  of  the  sphincter  vesieie  by  observing  their  action  in  paresis  of 
the  sphincter  ani,  for  these  two  sphincters  suffer  loss  of  power  from  the 
same  causes,  and  recover  it  by  the  use  of  the  same  agents. 

In  a  very  instructive  paper  on  incontinence  of  feces,  published  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Fowler,  in  the  Amer,  Joum.  of  Obstetrics^  for  October, 
1882,  two  cases  are  detailed,  showing  unmistakably  the  beneficial  action 
of  ergot  in  increasing  the  tonicity  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  the  same 
treatment  is  indicated  for  urinary  incontinence  when  it  arises  from  a 
similar  cause.  A  child  of  seven  years,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Fowler, 
had  been  closely  confined  to  his  studies,  with  probably  some  deteriora- 
tion of  his  health,  when  fecal  incontinence  commenced.  The  tonicity 
of  the  sphincter  ani  on  examination  with  the  finger  did  not  seem  much 
impaired.  Nevertheless  it  was  so  increased  by  ten  drop  doses  of  the 
fluid  extract  of  ergot  that  the  incontinence  was  relieved.  The  second 
patient,  an  anaemic  girl  of  thirteen  years,  had  been  under  treatment 
with  iron  and  other  tonics  without  benefit  to  the  fecal  incontinence. 
Her  flesh  was  flabby  and  surface  cool,  and,  which  is  interesting  to 
remark  as  throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  the  vesical  sphincter, 
when  it  lacks  tonicity,  a  lack  of  resistance  in  the  anal  outlet  was  very 
apparent  to  the  touch.  A  mixture,  containing  15  minims  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  ergot,  and  grain  y^^  of  strychnia,  was  given  three  times 
daily.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  had  only  two  recurrences  of 
the  trouble,  and  in  three  weeks  was  cured.  Four  months  afterwards, 
although  she  had  been  taking  quinine  and  iron  after  the  discontinuance 
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of  the  ergot,  a  partial  relapse  occurred,  and  a  suppository  of  five  grains 
of  ergotin,  with  butter  of  cocoa,  was  employed  morning  and  evening. 
Immediate  relief  followed,  the  tonicity  of  the  sphincter  was  restored, 
and  the  suppositories  were  discontinued  after  two  weeks.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  ergotin  in  weakness  of  the  sphincters  is  shown  by  these 
cases.  Enuresis  from  weakness  of  the  sphincter  vesicre  could  not  have 
been  better  treated  than  by  the  same  remedies  which  relieved  the  fecal 
incontinence  in  these  two  patients. 

A  considerable  number  of  medicines  have  been  employed  with  more 
or  less  success  for  enuresis,  which  are  now  seldom  used.  According  to 
Bouchut,  M.  Ribes  was  the  first  who  prescribed  nux  vomica.  The 
patient  was  a  soldier,  who  had  both  urinary  and  fecal  incontinence,  and 
was  cured  of  the  weakness  of  the  bladder  in  five  days.  Nux  vomica  is 
employed  instead  of  strychnine,  as  its  use  involves  less  danger.  Mon- 
diere  prescribed  this  agent  in  combination  with  the  black  oxide  of  iron 
in  the  following  formula : 

R.- Ext racti  nucis  vomicae pr.  vj. 

Ferri  oxidi  magnetici 5J. 

Ft.  pil.  No.  xxiv.    Take  one  pill  three  times  daily. 

Although  we  accept  the  statement  of  Bouchut  that  strychnia  is  an 
"extremely  dangerous"  remedy  for  enuresis,  if  the  patients  be  under 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  yet  over  that  age  it  can  be  safely  pre- 
scribed as  an  adjuvant  to  the  ergot  in  proper  dose,  and  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. A  small  dose,  repeated  after  three  hours,  is  obviously  safer 
than  a  larger  dose  at  longer  intervals. 

Among  the  remedies  not  mentioned,  which  have  been  successfully 
employed  in  certain  cases,  the  tincture  of  cantharides  requires  notice. 
In  large  doses,  this  drug  causes  strangury,  but  in  small  doses  causes  such 
irritation  or  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  urethra  as  to  increase  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  awaken  the  patient  when  the  urine 
presses  upon  the  urethral  orifice,  which  is  rendered  sensitive  by  this 
agent.  Cantharides  is  an  unpleasant  remedy,  and  it  is  not  much  em- 
ployed of  late  years ;  probably  the  benefit  from  its  use  is  not  usually 
permanent.  A  child  of  five  years  can  take  four  or  five  drops,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  three  times  daily,  and  the  dose  should  be  gradually 
increased  until  there  is  some  evidence  of  its  effect  on  the  outlet  of  the 
bladder. 

Cubebs,  recommended  by  M.  Dieters,  the  various  vegetable  tonics 
and  astringents,  iron,  creasote,  and  many  other  remedies  have  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  are  now  seldom  used.  Sometimes  certain  combina- 
tions of  remedies  give  prompt  and  entire  relief.  Eustace  Smith  says, 
"  I  have  lately  cured  a  little  girl,  aged  four  years,  who  had  resisted  all 
other  treatment,  with  the  following  draught,  given  three  times  daily : 

R  — Tinct.  bellad 5J. 

Potas.  bromidi gr.  x. 

Infus.  digitalis Zij. 

Aqu8B ad  38s. — Misce. 

Ft.  haustus." 

The  tincture  of  belladonna  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  about 
half  the  strength  of  that  employed  in  the  United  States ;  but,  even  with 
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this  allowance,  I  would  not  dare  to  prescribe  so  large  a  dose  of  this 
agent,  except  that  smaller  doses  were  first  used,  and  tolerance  of  the 
remedy  demonstrated. 

Local  treatment  has  been  attended  by  a  degree  of  success.  The  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra  have  been  cauterized  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver  applied  by  the  porte-caustique  of  Lallemand,  with  some  relief  of 
the  enuresis,  at  least  so  long  as  the  soreness  remained.  Baths  and 
douches  of  cold  water  have  also  been  used  by  many  physicians,  some 
of  whom,  as  Underwood,  Baudelocque,  Guersant,  and  Dupuytren,  state 
that  they  have  obtained  good  results.  This  treatment  is  most  beneficial 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  sphincter  is  relaxed. 

Finally,  in  certain  patients  the  advice  of  Trousseau  may  be  followed, 
that  the  patient  in  the  daytime  resist  the  inclination  to  pass  urine  so 
long  as  it  does  not  greatly  increase  his  or  her  discomfort;  by  this  means 
greater  tolerance  of  the  presence  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is  produced. 


Oalouli,  Dysuria,  Oryptorohia. 

TVe  have  seen,  in  our  remarks  on  uric  acid  infarctions,  how  calculi 
may  form  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  first  as  small  concretions,  and  how, 
descending  to  the  bladder  they  may  become  nuclei  which  gradually  in- 
crease by  accretions  to  their  surfaces,  or  they  may  form  primarily  in 
the  bladder.  A  vesical  calculus  is  not  very  infrequent,  even  in  the 
young  child.  Its  presence  is  manifested  by  dysuria,  and  increase  of 
mucus,  and  the  occurrence  of  pus  and  sometimes  of  blood  cells  in  the 
urine.  Occasionally  the  flow  of  urine  is  obstructed  by  the  presence  of 
the  calculus,  and  the  consequent  tenesmus  causes  prolapsus  ani.  Pro- 
lapsus ani  and  dysuria  are  important  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Sometimes  the  bladder  becomes  greatly  distended  with  urine,  and  there 
may  be  trickling  of  it,  with  oedema  and  soreness  of  the  prepuce  and  ad- 
jacent parts.  Now  and  then  a  calculus  lodges  in  the  urethra,  producing 
more  or  less  retention  of  urine,  with  oedema  of  the  prepuce  and  adjacent 
parts.  The  treatment  for  calculus  must  be  entirely  surgical.  Lithot- 
rity  as  now  preformed  with  improved  instruments,  is  devoid  of  danger 
and  successful.  If  a  stone  lodge  in  the  urethra,  it  is  usually  near  its 
outer  extremity  where  the  canal  is  narrowest,  and  it  can  be  removed  by 
a  pair  of  small  forceps. 

Dymiria  occurs  from  various  causes.  It  not  only  results  from  a  cal- 
culus, but  also  from  urine  concentrated  and  acid.  We  have  stated 
above,  that  urine  containing  uric  acid  and  the  urates  if  they  are  abun- 
dant is  highly  irritating,  and  while  this  acid  and  its  salts  increase  the 
frequency  of  micturition,  they  are  likely  to  render  it  painful.  They 
sometimes  cause  colicky  pain  from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  in  the  urinary  tract,  and  even  transient  albuminuria  has 
been  noticed.  Dysuria  from  this  cause  is  best  treated  by  alkaline  and 
mucilaginous  drinks. 

Dysuria  not  infrequently  arises  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  external 
genitals,  and  they  should  always  be  examined  when  micturition  is  pain- 
fiil,  or  obstructed,  to  ascertain  their  condition.     In  the  first  two  or  three 
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years  of  life  the  prepuce  is  usually  adherent  to  the  glans  through  epi- 
dermal cells,  which  appear  to  arise  from  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  insteMl 
of  becoming  homy  remain  soft  and  filled  with  protoplasm.  This  ad- 
hesion is  so  common  that  it  must  be  considered  normal,  especially  as  it 
does  not  give  rise  to  symptoms.  But  occasionally,  even  in  young  boys, 
a  pathological  state  sometimes  occurs  which  gives  rise  to  symptoms, 
among  which  is  dysuria.  Phimosis  may  be  present,  retarding  the  flow 
of  urine,  some  of  which  is  retained  under  the  foreskin,  where,  decompos- 
ing, it  excites  balanitis,  causes  adhesions,  and  renders  urination  painful 
Circumcision  gives  relief  to  the  local  disease  and  the  dysuria.  In  tbe 
Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  a  considerable  numW 
of  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  for  treatment,  it  has  rarely  be«i 
necessary  to  circumcise  or  slit  the  prepuce.  Instead  of  this,  the  adhe- 
sions are  divided  by  a  probe,  the  prepuce  stretched  and  drawn  back  so 
as  to  expose  the  glans,  and  the  parts  thoroughly  smeared  with  a  simple 
ointment;  if  there  be  much  inflammation  and  swelling,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  etherize  the  patient  for  the  operation. 

In  young  girls  the  labia  minora  are  often  adherent,  apparently 
through  a  catarrhal  inflammation.  They  can,  for  tlie  most  part,  be 
readily  separated  by  traction,  when  minute  drops  of  blood  appear  upon 
the  exposed  surfaces,  showing  that  a  vascular  connection  has  already 
occurred.  Henoch^  says,  "  In  a  few  cases  this  adhesion  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  cause  of  dysuria,  which  disappeared  after  the  separation  of  the 
labia  from  one  another;  in  others  examination  showed  inflammatory  red- 
ness of  the  introitus  and  meatus,  with  increased  secretion  of  nmcus, 
which  renders  the  excretion  of  urine  painful.**  Separating  the  adhe- 
rent parts  and  covering  the  surface  with  simple  ointment  to  prevent 
readhesion,  suflSce  to  eflect  a  cure  of  the  dysuria  when  it  depends  upon 
this  cause. 

In  the  first  months  of  foetal  life  the  testes  lie  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
in  front  of  and  a  little  below  the  kidneys,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  scrotum  by  a  long  cord,  the  gubemacolum 
testes.  Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months  the  testes  descend  to  the 
iliac  fossa,  with  corresponding  shortening  of  the  gubemaculum.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighth  month  it  has  descended  into  the  scrotum  8^^ 
rounded  by  a  pouch  of  the  peritoneum,  which  becomes  detached  from  the 
peritoneum  "just  before  birth*'  (Gray),  forming  a  closed  sac,  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  estimated  that  in  one  case  in  five,  the  descent 
of  the  testicle  is  delayed  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  after  birth. 
Astley  Cooper  states  that  the  descent  does  not  occur  in  some  cases  until 
between  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  year.  When  there  is  this  late 
descent,  intestine  is  apt  to  follow  the  testicle,  causing  inguinal  hernia. 
In  about  one  case  in  one  thousand,  it  is  estimated,  the  testicle  does  not 
descend,  but  remains  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  either  on  account  of  ad- 
hesions to  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  small  size  of  the  ring,  or  some 
defect  in  the  gubernaculum.  Occasionally,  a  retained  testicle  has  the 
normal  structure  and  development,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  imperfect  and 
small,  like  the  testicle  of  the  infant,  and  it  is  prone  to  fatty  or  fibrous 

^  Diseases  of  Children,  Wood  &  Co.,  1S82. 
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degeneration.  K  both  testicles  are  retained,  impotence  may  result  on 
account  of  the  non-development  or  degeneration.  No  treatment  is 
required  for  the  retained  testicle,  unless  it  become  inflamed  when  lying 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  when  it  should  be  treated  by  poultices  and  other 
soothing  remedies. 

Vulvitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  vulva  is  common  in  girls  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  Like  most  other  inflammations,  it  varies  in  severity  in  different 
cases,  from  a  mild  and  transient  attack  to  one  attended  by  tumefaction 
and  excoriation  or  ulceration  of  the  labia,  pain,  and  abundant  discharge. 
Ordinarily  when  the  physician  is  consulted,  the  disease  has  continued  a 
few  days,  and  he  finals  the  vulva  moist  from  a  muco-purulent  discharge, 
which  dries  into  light  yellow  crusts,  and  produces  greenish  or  yellowish 
stains  on  the  underclothes.  The  vulva  and  lower  part  of  the  vagina  is 
sensitive  and  red,  and  the  acrid  secretions  sometimes  cause  redness  of 
the  skin  over  which  they  flow.  Frequently  the  labia  are  swollen  and 
tender,  the  patient  may  complain  of  soreness  from  friction  in  walking, 
and  sometimes  dysuria  occurs  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  into 
the  urethra.  In  severe  cases  ulcerations  or  erosions  upon  the  labia  re- 
sult, increasing  the  distress  of  the  patient. 

Vulvitis  is  sometimes  aphthous.  Small  rounded  elevations  appear 
upon  the  vulva,  and  ulcerate,  and  the  adjacent  surface  is  red  and  more 
or  less  swollen.  The  ulcers  are  sensitive  and  painful,  but  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  they  progressively  heal.  Rarely,  in  those  who  are 
markedly  cachectic,  the  ulcers  become  gangrenous,  and  recovery  is 
tedious  and  uncertain. 

Etiology. — The  most  common  cause  of  vulvitis  appears  to  be  un- 
cleanliness,  and  hence  its  frequency  in  the  families  of  the  poor  and  de- 
graded in  cities.  The  collection  of  dirt  and  sebaceous  matter  upon 
the  vulva,  and  the  irritation  to  which  it  gives  rise,  which  prompts  the 
patient  to  rub  or  scratch  the  parts,  cause  inflammation.  Perhaps 
among  the  causes  we  may  mention  "taking  cold,"  which  excites  a 
vulvitis,  as  it  sometimes  does  an  otitis  externa.  Struma  strongly  pre- 
disposes to  this  inflammation,  so  that  slight  irritating  causes  develop  it 
in  those  who  possess  this  diathesis.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those 
who  have  vulvitis,  have  or  have  had  other  manifestations  of  scrofula, 
and  present  the  strumous  aspect,  so  that  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
the  inflammation  of  the  vulva  occurring  under  such  circumstances 
as  possessing  a  strumous  character,  or  as  a  local  manifestation  of  the 
8trumous\diathesis.  We  therefore,  with  Dr.  West,  regard  struma  as  an 
important  predisposing  cause  of  vulvitis  in  the  child.  Ascarides  in 
the  rectum  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  cause,  producing  this  effect 
by  the  intense  itching  which  prompts  the  patient  to  rub  the  parts,  and 
thereby  inflame  them.  It  is  said  that  ascarides  sometimes  crawl  to  the 
vulva,  and  produce  inflammation  by  their  presence  upon  the  sensitive 
surface.  A  last  and  most  important  cause  is  infection  by  gonorrhoeal 
pus.  Every  physician  who  sees  cases  in  the  dispensaries  or  tenement 
houses  of  our  large  cities,  meets  cases,  even  girls  of  three  or  four  years, 
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in  whom  the  vulvitis  has  this  cause.  Sometimes  the  gonorrhoea  is  com 
municated  criminally  ;  in  other  instances  it  is  contracted  from  the  in- 
fected seat  of  a  privy,  or  from  soiled  towels  or  linen.  A  young  man 
whom  I  attended,  was  under  treatment  for  gonorrhoea,  when  his  two 
nieces  of  about  four  and  six  years  were  infected  by  the  same  disease, 
probably  from  soiled  towels.  Neither  the  anatomical  characters  nor 
microscopic  appearances  have  thus  far  enabled  us  to  discriminate  between 
gonorrhoeal  and  non-specific  vulvitis,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
differential  diagnosis  may  yet  be  made  by  observing  the  gonorrhoeal 
microbe  in  the  secretions  of  the  one,  and  its  absence  from  those  of  the 
other.  In  both  forms  of  vulvitis,  the  muco-purulent  secretion  and  the 
inflammatory  lesions  are  identical.  The  danger  of  infecting  the  con- 
junctiva and  producing  purulent  ophthalmia  from  inoculation  with  the 
secretion  of  vulvitis,  is  well  known.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed 
by  some  that  vulvitis  is  occasionally  caused  by  inoculating  the  vulva 
with  the  mucopus  of  ophthalmia. 

Treatment. — The  parts  should  be  frequently  bathed  with  tepid 
water  or  mucilaginous  water,  to  insure  complete  cleanliness.  This,  with 
the  use  of  a  mild  astringent  employed  with  a  syringe,  suffices  in  most 
instances  to  produce  immediate  improvement,  and  in  a  few  days  to  effect 
a  cure.  Vaginal  injections  of  tannin  or  alum  (5:  100),  sulphate  of  zinc 
(2 :  100),  or  nitrate  of  silver  (1 :  100),  have  been  employed  with  good 
result  in  this  disease.  I  have  obtained  benefit  from  the  following  mii- 
ture,  and  more  frequently  recommend  it  than  any  other : 

K — Zinci  Bulphat ^ss. 

Plumbi  acetat. ^j. 

Tine,  opii, 

Tine,  catechu ft&  fsriij. 

Aqu«  ad.  f3iv. — Misce. 

To  be  injected  warm  four  or  five  times  daily,  through  a  small  glass  or 
gutta-percha  syringe.  The  same  should  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  to  the  external  parts.     The  following  are  also  useful  formulae : 

B— Ext.  opii  aq 5^j. 

Liq.  plumbi  subacetat.  dil ^SJv. — Misce. 

Bt — Pulv.  zinci  oxid. 5J. 

Acecti  tannic ^j. 

Mucil.  acaciiB ^j"** 

Aq.  ros» fS'Ues — Misce. 

If  ascarides  be  present,  a  cold  rectal  enema  of  lime-water  or  salt  and 
water,  should  be  used  daily.  Benefit  may  be  obtained  from  rectal 
enemas  of  simple  cold  water  even  when  ascarides  are  not  presi^nt. 
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CHAPTEK    I. 

CYANOSIS. 

Certain  of  the  diseases  which  pertain  to  the  circulatory  system  have 
been  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  book  (umbilical  hemorrhage,  gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage,  etc.).  It  remains  to  consider  that  general  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  which  is  designated  morbus  caeruleus,  or  cyanosis. 

In  1863,  I  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  statis- 
tical paper  on  cyanosis,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  tliat 
Society.  This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  191  cases,  collated  from 
the  various  European  and  American  medical  journals,  and  to  those 
cases  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  following  fects  pertaining  to  this 
disease. 

The  term  cyanosis  or  blue  disease  is  differently  employed  by  writers. 
Some  apply  it  to  cases  of  transient  lividity  occurring  in  the  course  of 
acute  diseases,  as  well  as  to  those  cases  which  depend  on  permanent 
structural  changes,  or  on  malformations.  I  apply  this  term,  as  do  most 
pathologists,  only  to  the  latter  cases. 

The  propriety  of  considering  cyanosis  as  a  distinct  disease  is  apparent 
if  we  are  not  misled  by  the  term  which  designates  it.  Lividity  is  not 
its  most  important  or  its  essential  characteristic.  It  is  simply  a  sign, 
although  conspicuous,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  the  disease 
can  be  readily  recognized.  Cyanasis  is,  in  reality,  a  blood  disease,  its 
pathological  state  consisting  in  a  deficient  oxygenation  of  this  fluid,  or 
in  an  excess  in  it  of  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  of  carbonaceous  pro- 
ducts. It  should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  leucocythsemia 
and  melanaemia. 

Statistics  show  that  cyanosis  is,  with  few  exceptions,  due  to  mal- 
formation in  the  circulatory  system,  and  at  the  centre  of  circulation, 
namely,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  large  vessels  which  arise  from  this  organ. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  cause  of  cyanosis  is  located  in  the  lungs,  when 
it  is  in  all  or  nearly  all  instances  either  emphysema  in  both  lungs,  firm 
and  thick  fibrinous  exudation  over  the  lungs,  compressing  them  by 
its  contraction  and  causing,  perhaps,  carnification  in  parts  of  them,  or 
the  cause  is  compression  of  the  lungs  from  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
consequent  depression  of  the  ribs.     These  causes  pertain  to  youth  and 
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manhood,  rather  than  to  infancy  and  childhood.  On  account  of  this 
fact  and  the  rarity  of  such  cases,  they  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 

liiterature  of  Oyanosis. 

The  ancient  physicians,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  their  writings 
still  extant,  were  ignorant  of  cyanosis ;  whether  they  overlooked  it,  or 
whether  those  early  ages  were  exempt  from  it  and  the  malformation  on 
which  it  depends  is  peculiar  to  a  posterity  physically  degenerate.  The 
blue  disease  described  by  Hippocrates^  was  probably  some  acute  febrile 
affection.  Galen,  whose  voluminous  writings,  with  an  excellent  index, 
are  still  extant,  and  whose  comprehensive  mind  embraced  the  whole 
range  of  medical  science  of  the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
so  far  as  I  can  find.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  appears  from  the  remark 
of  Boerhaave,*  the  common  people  believed  the  cyanotic  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  evil  spirits ;  and  it  is  probable  that  physicians,  during  this  long 
period  of  superstition  and  intellectual  lethargy,  embraced  the  popular 
belief. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  pathological  anatomy  began  to  be  more 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  studied ;  but  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
great  discovery  of  Harvey,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  impossible  to 
refer  cyanosis  to  its  true  cause.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  so 
favorably  opened  by  Harvey's  genius,  malformations  of  the  heart  were 
observed  and  described  by  some  pathologists  on  the  continent,  in  cases 
in  which  cyanosis  must  have  been  present:  but  it  is  uncertain,  from  the 
brief  records  which  they  have  left,  whether  any  of  them  understood  the 
dependence  of  this  disease  on  the  abnormal  state  of  the  heart.  Boer- 
haave,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  attributes  "a  livid  or  black 
color  diffused  throughout  the  whole  skin,"  evidently  referring  to  cyano- 
sis, to  "1,  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  while  the  vis  a  tergo  remains  the 
same,  or,  2,  to  a  too  sudden  increased  pressure  behind,  without  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vessels.'*  Vieussens,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Boerhaave, 
and  was  more  thorough  in  the  examination  of  morbid  as  well  as  healthy 
structures,  narrated  the  history  of  a  cyanotic  patient,  with  a  description 
of  the  malformation,  but  the  one  who  first  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  blue  disease  was  Morgagni.  This  Paduan  professor,  excelling  his 
predecessors  in  thoroughness  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  deduction, 
published  a  theory  in  explanation  of  the  disease  which  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  has  many  adherents.  In  the  same  century 
with  Morgagni,  the  18th,  but  subsequently  to  his  time,  Drs.  Pulteney, 
Wm.  Hunter,  Baillie,  Wilson,  and  Abernethy  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Jurine  and  Sandifort  on  the  continent,  may  be  mentioned  among  those 
who  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  cyanosis,  by  the  publication  of  cases, 
with  a  description  of  the  malformations.  Yet,  when  the  present  century 
commenced,  no  monograph  or  dissertation  had  appeared  on  this  disease ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  publication  of  cases  from  time  to  time,  the  pro- 

>  De  Morbis,  lib.  ii.  sec.  v.  page  485,  £d.  de  Fod'n,  1S21. 
*  Disemses  of  the  Humors,  Acad.  Leot.,  {  782. 
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fession  generally  were  almost  totally  unacquainted  with  its  nature.  No 
better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  in  reference  to 
cyanosis  at  this  period,  than  by  quoting  from  a  cavse  related  by  Ribes  in 
1814.*  The  patient  had  some  time  previously  received  an  injury  of  the 
finger.  ''  Many  physicians  of  Amsterdam,"  says  he,  "were  at  different 
times  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  affection,  no  one  of  whom  under- 
stood its  true  cause,  its  essential  character.  One  considered  it  as  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  epilepsy,  and  caused  by  the  irritation  in  the 
nervous  system  which  the  wound  in  the  finger  had  produced.  Others 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  Some  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  an  injury  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Many  held  it  to  be  a 
scrobutic  affection.  One  only  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  an  unknown 
organic  disease." 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  blue  disease  has 
received  a  large  share  of  attention.  According  to  Forbes  s  Medical 
Biography^  the  first  dissertation  on  this  subject  appeared  in  1805,  from 
the  pen  of  Seiler,  and  from  this  time  till  1832  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  dissertations  or  monographs  were  published,  either  on  cyanosis  or 
on  malformations  which  produce  it  or  at  least  relate  to  it.  In  the  list 
of  writers  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  profession,  as 
Louis  and  Bouillaud.  The  number  who  have  written  on  this  subject 
since  1852  probably  exceeds  the  number  of  previous  writers.  Of  those 
who  have  contributed  most  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  may  be  men- 
tioned Farre,  Chevers,  and  Peacock  in  Great  Britain,  Gintrac  on  the 
continent,  and  Moreton  Stille  in  this  country.  Farre,  Chevers,  and 
Peacock  wrote  on  malformations  of  the  heart,  alluding  incidentally  to 
cyanosis,  but  their  writings  contain  valuable  matter  for  statistics  bearing 
on  the  latter  subject.  Farre's  book  was  published  in  1814,  and  is  out 
of  print ;  Chevers  published  his  papers  in  the  London  Med,  GazetUj 
commencing  in  the  year  1845  and  running  through  several  successive 
volumes.  Peacock's  treatise  was  published  in  1858.  It  contains 
several  original  cases,  previously  narrated  by  him  to  the  London 
Pathological  Society.  The  paper  by  Moreton  Stille,^  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  especially  in  Europe,  was  his  inaugural  thesis. 

This  paper  relates  entirely,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  to  *'  the  laws 
of  the  causation  of  cyanosis."  The  only  really  complete  statistical 
paper  on  the  blue  disease  is  that  by  M.  Gintrac,  published  in  1824,  in 
Paris,  and  embracing  all  the  cases  which  had  been  accurately  reported 
up  to  that  time,  namely,  fifty-three.  He,  indeed,  exhausted  the  subject 
for  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  but  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of 
material  since,  his  monograph  now  seems  incomplete. 

Two  theories  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  have  divided 
the  profession:  the  one  attributing  it  to  obstruction  at  the  centre  of  cir- 
culation, and  consequent  venous  congestion ;  the  other,  to  admixture  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood  through  openings  in  the  septa  of  the  heart,  or 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  former  of  these  theories  originated 
with  Morgagni  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  advocated  by  Stille.    Stille  errs  in  placing  Morgagni  among 

»  Bull,  de  la  Fac.  de  M6d.,  1816.        *  Amer.  Med.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  1844. 
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the  advocates  of  the  other  system.  The  second  theory,  or  that  which 
attributes  cyanosis  to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  is  said  by 
Dr.  Peacock  to  have  originated  with  Hunter,  but  its  ablest  supporter 
was  Gintrac.  Of  late,  there  are  some  pathologists  who  do  not  believe 
either  theory  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of  cyanosis,  but  that  the 
true  explanation  lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  Prof.  Walshe,  of  London.  These  theories  will 
be  considered  in  the  proper  places. 

Sex. — Writers  on  cyanosis  state  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
males  to  females  affected  with  it.  Aberle,  of  Vienna,  says  that  two- 
thirds  were  males  in  an  aggregate  of  180  cases  which  he  collated.  In 
Gintrac's  cases,  28  were  males,  and  16  females ;  in  Stille*s,  41  were 
males  and  81  females.  The  sex  is  recorded  in  134  of  the  cases  collected 
by  me,  of  which  78  were  males,  56  females ;  and  if  those  cases  are  ex- 
cluded in  which  cyanosis  was  due  to  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  number  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  same.  In  the  five 
years  commencing  with  1858,  according  to  the  mortuary  returns,  207 
died  in  this  city  from  cyanosis,  of  which  number  117  were  males,  90 
females.  In  England,  for  two  years,  418  males  died  of  cyanosis,  and 
273  females.  Although  statistics  of  different  cities  and  countries  agree 
in  the  fact  of  an  excess  of  males  over  females,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  that  great  preponderance  of  males  which  the  earlier  writers  on  this 
disease  believed  to  exist. 

Causes  of  thb  Malformations. — Mothers  sometimes  attribute  the 
malformations,  and  probably  correctly,  to  strong  mental  impressions  felt 
during  utero-gestation.  The  mother  of  a  patient  treated  by  Dr.  Pea- 
cock^ stated  that  "  two  months  before  her  confinement,  she  was  fright- 
ened by  seeing  a  child  killed,  and  never  recovered  from  the  shock  she 
sustained.  In  another  case  *•'  the  mother  was  much  out  of  health,  and 
stated  that,  when  pregnant  with  the  child,  she  was  greatly  alarmed  by 
seeing  a  man  who  was  dying  of  asthma."*  In  another  instance  the 
mother  was  frightened  at  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  ;^  and  in  still 
another  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Peacock,  the  mother,  four  or  five  months 
before  her  confinement,  "  was  greatly  alarmed  by  her  husband,  who 
was  insane,  standing  over  her  for  two  hours  with  a  loaded  pistol."* 

Occasionally  the  malfonnation  appears  to  be  due  to  some  vice  or 
taint  in  the  system  of  one  or  both  parents.  In  a  case  quoted  from 
another  continental  journal*  it  is  stated  that  "the  mother,  who  had 
formerly  suffered  from  rickets,  gave  birth  to  five  children,  all  of  whom 
died  immediately  or  shortly  after  birth  with  symptoms  of  cvanosis. 
Tlie  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  of  phthisis."  Dr.  Peacock 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  father  was  livid,  and  had  the  "  pigeon- 
breast"  common  in  the  cyanotic.  In  the  history  of  a  patient,  which 
was  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre,  it  is  related  that  "  vices  of  con- 
formation of  the  heart  appeared  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  family. 
Of  12  infants  only  4  survived,  and  more  presented  signs  of  heart  dw- 

>  Ma'if.  of  Heart,  p.  87.  •  Op.  cit ,  page  57. 

•  Op.  cit.,  pace  41.  *  Op.  cit.,  page  48. 

»  Gazette  M^icale,  fur  December  28,  1850. 
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ease."  Dr.  Buchanan  relates  the  history  of  a  child  which  was  the 
second  that  had  suffered  and  died  in  the  same  family  in  the  same  way. 
A  patient  treated  by  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  sixth  child  of  a  family,  who 
had  died  at  about  the  same  age,  with  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  Such 
instances  are,  however,  exceptional.  Ordinarily,  the  cyanotic  have  not 
only  healthy  parents,  but  healthy  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  patient  whose  history  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  bom  at 
the  eighth  month,  but  in  nearly  all  other  cases  the  full  period  of  intra- 
uterine existence  was  reached. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Gintrac  that  the  number  affected  with 
cyanosis  to  the  entire  population,  varies  in  different  countries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  occurrence  of  the  blue  disease  is  not  greatly,  if  at  all, 
influenced  by  the  nationality,  but  it  is  certainly  dependent,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  on  the  condition  of  society.  It  is  less  frequent  in  a 
community  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  engaged  in  wholesome 
and  quiet  occupations.  Pure  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  plain,  nutritious 
diet,  freedom  from  cares  and  anxieties — in  fine,  causes  which  promote 
the  physical  well-being,  diminish  the  liability  to  an  ill-formed  and  cya- 
notic offspring.  And,  conversely,  impure  air,  improper  and  insufficient 
diet,  grief,  etc.,  increase  the  percentage  of  cyanotic  cases.  Hence,  it  is  a 
rare  disease  in  rural  districts,  and  comparatively  frequent  in  cities,  espe- 
cially in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  which  contains  a  numerous  indi- 
gent and  careworn  population,  living  from  year  to  year  in  the  midst  of 
agencies  which  operate  stealthily  but  certainly  to  enervate  the  system 
and  undermine  the  health. 

These  remarks  are  abundantly  substantiated  by  statistics.  In  New 
York  City  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1860,  one  death  resulted  from 
cyanosis  to  436  deaths  from  all  causes ;  and  in  Brooklyn  the  proportion 
estimated  for  two  years  was  about  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  contains  few  large  cities,  and  in  the  death 
reports  of  which  cyanosis  is  included  in  the  general  term  malformation, 
there  was,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  one  death  from  malformation 
to  2469  from  all  causes.  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  three 
years,  one  death  resulted  from  cyanosis  to  5018  from  all  causes.  In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  two  years,  there  was  one  death  from 
cyanosis  to  1136  from  all  causes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cyanotic  cases 
occurred  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Worcester,  which  con- 
tain large  cities.  In  London  one  death  occurred  from  cyanosis  to  755 
from  all  causes  during  a  period  of  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
England,  including  the  city  of  London,  there  was,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1857,  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  1589  from  all  causes; 
and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Monmouth  and  Wales  only  one  death 
occurred  from  cyanosis  to  5578  deaths  from  all  causes  during  a  period 
of  two  years. 

Time  op  Commencement. — It  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  cyanosis,  though  dependent  on  a  malformation, 
does  not  always  commence  at  birth,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
degree  sufficient  to  produce  the  cyanotic  hue  till  some  time  has  elapsed 
after  birth.  In  138  of  the  cases  of  cyanosis  which  I  have  collected,  the 
time  at  which  lividity  was  first  observed  is  stated  as  follows:  In  97  it 
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was  within  the  first  week,  and  generally  within  a  few  hours  of  butL 
In  the  remaining  41  cases  it  commenced  as  follows : 

In  3  at  2  weeks  In  6  from  2  years  to    5  years 

»i  1  tt  3     t€  ii  I      u     5     14      i(  10    ti 

«*  2  *'  1  month.  '*  6     «*  10    "      "  20    " 

"  7  from  1  to    2  months.  "  1      •*  20    '*      "  40    ** 

««  5    i.    2    **    6      **  "  1  over  40  years. 

"  6    "     6    "  12      "  —    • 

"  8    **     1  year  to  2  years.  41 

In  these  41  cases,  in  which  blueness  did  not  occur  till  after  the  age 
of  one  week,  if  the  patient  were  less  than  two  years  old  when  it  com- 
menced there  was  frequently  no  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  above  this 
age,  with  three  exceptions,  such  a  cause  is  known  to  have  been  present. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  trivial  the  exciting  cause  frequently  is, 
and  equally  interesting  to  note  how  long  patients  have  enjoyed  good 
health,  not  having  the  least  lividity,  although  the  anatomical  vice,  to 
which  the  final  development  of  cyanosis  was  due,  had  existed  from 
birth. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson^  relates  the  history  of  a  lady,  thirty-eight 

J  ears  old,  who  was  well  till  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  after  which 
er  health  was  permanently  impaired.  Two  years  before  her  death 
she  passed  through  a  course  of  fever,  and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic 
Dr.  Waters*  relates  a  case  in  which  cyanosis  began  at  the  age  of  six 
years  in  an  attack  of  measles.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Napper,' 
the  child  fell  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  from  this  time  had  cyanosis. 
A  female,  whose  history  is  given  by  Prof  Tommasini,  of  Bologna,  and 
quoted  by  Bouillaud,  became  cyanotic  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  con- 
sequence of  diflScult  parturition.  Mr.  Stedman*  relates  a  case,  in  which 
cyanosis  began  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks  in  an  attack  of  convulsions. 
Dr.  John  P.  Harrison*  published  the  history  of  a  baker,  twenty  years 
old,  in  whom  cyanosis  began  five  years  previously  after  great  effort  in 
carrying  wood.  Louis  and  Bouillaud  quote  from  M.  Caillot  the  case  of 
a  child,  who  became  cyanotic  at  the  age  of  two  months  in  an  attack  of 
hooping-cough.  Louis  a:lso  narrates  a  case  in  which  hooping-cough 
had  the  same  effect  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Ribes  treated  a  child 
in  whom  the  blue  disease  began  at  the  age  of  three  years  from  a  severe 
contusion  of  the  fingers.  In  a  case  related  by  Marx  it  commenced  at 
the  age  of  ten  months  from  a  blow  on  the  back,  inflicted  by  the  mother. 
Mr.  Speer*  gives  the  history  of  a  female,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  was  put  in  a  place  requiring  considerable  exertion,  and  from  this 
time  was  cyanotic.  A  patient,  whose  case  is  related  by  Cherrier,  fell 
into  a  deep  ditch  in  the  winter  season,  and  immediately  after  had  a  low 
fever,  from  which  the  blue  disease  commenced.  In  a  case  published  by 
Tacconus  the  exciting  cause  was  believed  to  be  fright,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  a  great  height,  and  in  another,  related  by  Bouillaud,  it  was 

>  M«»dico-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxt. 

*  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  June,  1850. 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  1841.  *  LondoQ  Lancet,  1842. 
»  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  1847. 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  for  1855. 
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a  blow  received  on  the  epigastrium  after  the  patient  had  passed  the  age 
of  fifty  years.     Similar  cases  are  related  by  Mayo  and  Peacock. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exciting  cause  of  cyanosis  is  usually  such  as 
produces  a  profound  impression  on  the  system,  and  affects  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Precisely  in  what  way  it  operates  to  develop  the  disease  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr.  Mayo  conjectures,  that  in  the 
case  related  by  him  there  was  previously  some  compensation  which 
ceased,  or  became  inadequate  in  consequence  of  some  change  produced 
in  the  economy.  Although  cyanosis  may  not  appear  for  months  or  even 
years,  there  is  rarely  improvement  when  it  is  once  established.  Appear- 
ances of  amendment  are  deceptive.  The  disease  when  not  stationary  is 
progressive,  and  this  explains  the  fact  that  few  survive  the  middle  period 
of  life. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  cyanosis  vary  in  intensity  in  different 
patients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times,  being  milder  if  he  be 
quiet  and  the  mind  calm,  more  severe  if  active,  or  if  the  mind  be  agitated. 
In  mild  cases,  in  a  state  of  rest,  they  nearly  or  quite  disappear,  so  that 
a  stranger  would  not  suspect  that  there  was  any  serious  ailment.  They 
are  aggravated  by  any  cause  which  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart. 
In  some  patients,  cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  most  trivial  disturbing 
influences,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  nursing,  dentition,  crying, 
coughing,  and  slight  emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger.  In  more  than 
one  case  it  has  been  perceptibly  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  digestion, 
the  color  being  deeper  after  a  full  meal  than  before. 

The  cyanotic  hue  varies  in  different  individuals  from  duskiness  to  a 
deep  purple,  almost  black  color.  It  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  vis- 
age, especially  the  palpebr^,  cheeks,  nose,  and  lips,  in  the  ears,  fingers, 
and  toes,  and  upon  the  mucous  surfaces.  It  is  sometimes,  without  any 
assignable  cause,  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  body.  In  a  case  related 
by  Mr.  Steel,^  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  livid  and  oedematous,  and 
the  lower  part  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  yet  the  malformation  was  of 
the  kind  which  is  commonly  present  in  cyanosis.  In  the  London 
Medical  Times,  March  8, 1845,  copied  from  the  Gazette  Midicale,  is 
the  history  of  a  child  six  years  old,  in  whom  the  color  was  deeper  on  the 
right  than  left  side.  There  had  been,  however,  hemiplegia  of  this  side 
in  infancy,  but  this  had  entirely  passed  off.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
case  of  rare  malformation  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Furre,  in  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  system  was  supplied  chiefly  by  arterial  and  the 
lower  by  venous  blood,  the  discoloration  was  general.  In  exceptional 
instances  livid  maculae,  like  those  of  purpura,  have  been  observed  upon 
the  skin. 

Those  affected  with  cyanosis  have  generally  at  birth  been  well  formed 
and  of  the  usual  size,  and  in  most  cases,  for  a  considerable  period  after 
birth,  the  appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular,  and  the  system  well  nour- 
ished. But  when  cyanosis  becomes  so  severe,  as  it  does  sooner  or  later, 
that  its  symptoms  are  rarely  absent,  digestion  is  imperfectly  perlbrmed, 
and  the  body  becomes  either  emaciated  or  stunted  and  puny.  It  may  be 
stated,  as  a  rule,  that  nutrition  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 

^  London  Lancet,  1888. 
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cyanosis.  In  thirty-three  out  of  forty-one  cases,  in  which  the  conditioQ 
of  the  system,  as  regards  nutrition,  was  recorded  either  a  short  time 
previously  to  death  or  at  the  autopsy,  the  body  was  either  considerably 
emaciated  or  else  diminutive,  and  those  who  were  well  nourished  were 
usually  such  as  had  died  early,  or  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  abnormalities  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  cyanotic.  The  chest  is  often  flattened  laterally, 
with  a  projecting  sternum,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  generally 
described  in  the  records  as  "pigeon-breasted."  Sometimes  the  most 
prominent  part  is  directly  over  the  heart,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
sternum  was  observed  to  be  deflected  toward  the  left.  In  the  majority 
of  the  records,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  chest. 

The  other  abnormality  is  frequently  observed  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  in  which  there  is  sluggish  circulation  and  conse- 
quent altered  nutrition  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  twenty-eight  cases 
it  is  stated  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  both,  were  bulbous. 
This  hypertrophy,  if  slight,  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  it  was 
observed  and  recorded  in  so  many  cases  renders  it  probable  that  it  was 
present  in  a  much  larger  number.  In  one  case  the  anatomical  char- 
acter of  this  enlargement  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  hypertrophied  connective  tissue. 

The  nails  are  often  incurvated  over  the  deformity.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Lond.  Path.  Soc,  in  1859,  Mr.  Ogle  narrated  the  history  of  a 
laborer,  fifty  years  old,  who  had  swelling;,  numbness,  and  lividitv  of  the 
left  arm,  from  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  fingers  on  tLis  side 
were  clubbed  as  in  cyanosis.  A  patient  whose  history  is  related  in  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal^  and  who  was  believed  to  be  cyanotic  in  con- 
sequence of  a  highly  emphysematous  state  of  the  lungs,  had  a  similar 
development  of  the  tips  of  both  fingers  and  toes. 

An  interesting  feature  in  cyanosis  is  the  low  grade  of  animal  heat. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  all  cases  below  that  of  health.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  extremities.  There  has  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  accurate  thermometric  observations  to  determine  whether 
the  internal  heat  is  usually  reduced.  The  following  only  have  been  re- 
corded: Mr.  Fletcher'  relates  the  history  of  a  young  man,  in  whom  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  moiith  did  not  rise  above  80®  Fahrenheit, 
Hodgson  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty-five  years  old,  in  whom  the 
thermometer  placed  under  the  tongue  rose  to  100®,  while  in  his  own 
case  it  was  two  or  three  degrees  below  that  term.  In  an  experiment, 
recorded  by  Nasse,  the  instrument  placed  in  the  mouth  fell  little  if  at 
all  below  the  healthy  standard ;  applied  to  external  parts,  it  stood  at 
about  21°  Reaumur, 

The  lack  of  heat  is  the  source  of  great  discomfort  to  a  cyanotic 
patient.  In  mild  weather  he  requires  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm,  or  an 
amount  of  clothing  which  to  others  would  be  intolerable,  and  in  cold 
weather  slight  exposure  strikes  him  with  a  chill.  Nor  can  he  increase 
his  heat  by  active  exercise,  since  his  infirmity  disqualifies  him  for  this. 

*  Medico-Chir.  Tran.,  vol.  xxv. 
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Although  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  so  low,  the  occurrence  of 
perspiration,  sometimes  profuse,  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  records. 

In  severe  cases  of  cyanosis  the  generative  system  is  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. In  the  female,  menstruation  is  scanty  or  delayed,  and  in  the 
male  signs  of  puberty  are  feebly  manifest.  If  the  disease  be  so  mild 
that  the  symptoms  are  absent  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  repose, 
these  organs  attain  nearly  or  quite  their  normal  development.  The 
catamenia  have  appeared  as  early  as  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  and  a 
cyanotic  patient  treated  by  Cherrier  had  two  children,  but  they  both 
died  of  scrofulous  affections. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  much  involved.  In  mild  forms 
of  the  disease,  if  the  patient  be  quiet,  this  organ  may  beat  with  consid- 
erable slowness  and  regularity,  but  in  all  cases  exercise  or  excitement, 
which  in  a  state  of  health  would  scarcely  have  any  appreciable  affect  on 
the  pulse,  embarrasses  its  movements,  and  produces  palpitation.  In 
severe  cases  palpitation  is  rarely  absent,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble, 
and  often  intermittent.  In  a  large  proportion  of  patients  bruits  are  pro- 
duced by  the  irregular  circulation  through  the  heart. 

The  respiration  corresponds  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  accel- 
erated in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  suffering  in 
this  disease  is  largely  due  to  paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea. 
These  occur  sometimes  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  and  when 
the  patient  is  quiet,  but  they  are  commonly  induced  by  those  causes 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  aggravating  the  symptoms  of 
cyanosis.  They  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  attended  by  increase  of 
lividity,  distention  of  the  jugulars,  and  sometimes  of  the  cutaneous 
veins,  and  by  a  sensation  of  present  suffocation.  They  last  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  are  succeeded  by  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  In 
infants,  on  account  of  greater  nervous  irritability,  and  feeble  power  of 
endurance,  these  paroxysms  often  end  in  convulsions,  which  occasionally 
are  fatal.     A  cough  is  sometimes  present,  but  is  usually  slight. 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom.  Some  of  the  patients  complain  occa- 
sionally of  headache,  with  or  without  vertigo,  and  occasionally  also  of 
pain  in  the  chest,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  or  whether  these 
symptoms  are  dependent  on  the  cyanotic  disease.  The  secretions  do 
not  appear  to  be  aflFected,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  In  a  case  related 
by  Dr.  Chevers,*  the  child  was  even  said  to  be  precocious.  The  mind 
is  capable  of  steady  application  and  acquisition,  as  in  health,  provided 
that  the  emotions  are  not  unduly  excited. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  cyanosis  are  liable  to  various  forms  of 
hemorrhage,  but  this  liability,  if  we  may  judge  from  recorded  cases,  is 
greater  in  youth  and  adult  life  than  in  infancy.  In  two  cases  blood  was 
vomited,  in  one  passed  by  stool,  in  one  it  escaped  from  the  gums,  in 
two  from  the  mouth,  in  eight  from  the  nostrils,  and  in  sixteen  it  was 
expectorated.  Pulmonary  phthisis  was,  however,  usually  present  in 
these  last  cases.     An  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Voris,^ 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xxxTiii. 

*  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  for  1829. 
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of  a  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  whom  hemorrhage  occurred  under  the  scalp, 
producing  great  tumefaction,  and  nearly  closing  the  eyelids.  An  in- 
cision was  made,  from  which  a  pint  and  a  half  of  dark  blood  escaped, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  a  gallon  was  lost  during  the 
ensuing  two  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  incision  closed. 
The  patient  recovered  from  the  hemorrhage,  but  not  from  the  cyanosis. 

Toward  the  close  of  life  more  or  less  anasarca  occasionally  occurs, 
especially  around  the  ankles,  sometimes  in  the  eyelids  and  face,  and 
rarely  to  a  certain  extent  over  the  whole  body.  In  certain  patients  it 
coexists  with  effusion  in  the  serous  cavities. 

It  is  evident  that  one  who  is  affected  with  the  severe  form  of  cya- 
nosis is  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  sports  of  child- 
hood and  the  useful  labors  of  mature  years  require  an  exertion  for 
which  he  is  physically  unfit.  He  has  not  the  ability  even  to  engage  in 
animated  conversation,  for  he  is  overcome  by  emotions,  whether  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  He  lives  almost  an  idle  spectator  of  the  world  around  him, 
prevented  by  his  infirmity  from  engaging  in  its  pursuits. 

Intercurrent  diseases,  especially  those  of  childhood,  are  badly  toler- 
ated ;  but  hooping-cough  is  the  one  which  these  patients  are  especi- 
ally ill-fitted  to  endure.  Still,  they  sometimes  pass  safely,  not  only 
through  hooping-cough,  but  through  some  of  the  most  dangerous  febrile 
diseases.  It  is  a  question  of  interest,  but  about  which  little  is  known 
with  certainty,  whether  these  intercurrent  maladies  are  influenced  by 
the  cyanotic  or  venous  condition  of  the  blood.  The  symptoms  of  these 
maladies  are  no  doubt  more  alarming,  mainly  on  account  of  the  embar- 
rassed action  of  the  heart,  and  not  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  blood ; 
still  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  malignant  and  asthenic  diseases  are 
rendereil  worse  by  trie  lack  of  oxygen,  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  circulating  fluid. 

Probably  cyanosis  does  not  furnish  immunity  from  any  other  disease, 
although  this  statement  has  been  made  on  a  high  authority.  Boki- 
tansky  says :  "All  forma  of  cyanosis^  or  rather  all  diseases  of  the  hearty 
great  vessels^  and  lungs^  adapted  to  produce  cyanosis^  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree^  cannot  coexist  with  tuberculosis.  Cyanosis  affords  a  com- 
plete protectiifn  against  it^  and  in  this  circumstance  may  be  found  an 
explanation  of  the  immunity  from  tuberculosis  which  many  conditions 
of  the  system^  apparently  very  different  in  their  character^  afford.''^ 
This  opinion  of  the  distinguished  pathologist,  notwithstanding  his  ample 
opportunities  for  observation  and  known  accuracy  as  an  observer,  is  not 
substantiated  by  statistics.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  the  low  degree 
of  vitality  in  cyanosis  appears  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  tubercle.  I 
have  records  of  twenty-six  cases  of  cyanosis  in  which  tuberculosis  was 
also  present,  in  several  of  which  the  lungs  contained  cavities.  This  is 
about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  my  collection — a  large 
proportion,  since  so  many  die  in  early  infancy,  at  which  period  the 
tubercular  disease  is  not  apt  to  occur.  Cyanosis  appears,  also,  to  favor 
the  development  of  cerebral  diseases,  especially  congestion  and  coma,  as 
will  be  seen  presently. 

>  Hand,  der  Pathol.  Anat.,  II.  6d. 
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Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Most  cyanotic  individuals  die 
young.  The  a^e  which  they  attain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  sta- 
tisticsd  inquiry  by  Aberle.  He  states  that  in  an  aggregate  of  159  cases, 
57,  or  35  per  cent.,  died  before  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  108,  or  more 
than  two-thirds,  died  before  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  30  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-five  years ;  and  of  the  remaining  21,  only  5 
lived  more  than  forty-five  years. 

The  age  at  which  death  occurred,  is  given,  in  186  of  the  cases  col- 
lected by  myself,  as  follows  : 


In  17  under  the  fis^o  of  1  week. 

In  21  from    5  years  to  10  years. 

*•  10  from  1  week  to  1  month. 

It  41     It     30     ti     II  20     «« 

•«  12    «»     1  month  to  3  months. 

"  20     **     20     "     »*  40     " 

"11     "     8  months  to  6  months. 

"    4  over  40     «* 

"  17     "     6      "     to  12        " 

••12    "     1  year  to  2  years. 

186 

«»  21     "     2  years  to  5    " 

Sixty-seven,  then,  or  more  than  one-third,  died  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year ;  121,  or  more  than  three-fifths,  before  the  age  of  ten  years ; 
only  24  survived  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  4  the  age  of  forty 
years.  Of  course,  the  duration  of  life  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  malformations.  Some  of  these  are  such  as  to  render  a  speedy 
death  inevitable. 

Mode  op  Death. — The  mode  of  death  is  recorded  in  ninety-five 
cases,  as  follows : 


19  d 

10 

14 

2 

7 

6 

2 
10 

2 


ed  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 

suddenly  (the  exact  manner  not  stated). 

in  convulsions  (infants). 

of  apoplexy. 

from  hemorrhage. 

of  phthisis  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  others  had  this  disease). 

of  exhaustion,  without  hemorrhage. 

of  coma. 

of  abscesses  in  the  brain. 


One  died  of  each  of  the  following  diseases :  cerebral  irritation,  con- 
gestion of  brain,  eflFusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  acute  hydrocephalus, 
paralysis  from  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  dysentery,  inflammation  of 
heart,  syncope,  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  thoracic  inflammation,  chole- 
raic diarrhoea,  pneumonitis,  bronchitis,  scarlet  fever,  croup.  One  died 
in  trying  to  walk,  one  after  a  spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  one  after  a 
long  agony,  one  after  an  agony  of  ten  or  eleven  hours ;  one  is  recorded 
to  have  died  gradually,  and  three  quietly. 

The  ten  who  are  stated  to  have  died  suddenly  probably  died  in  parox- 
ysms of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which,  we  have  seen,  are  easily  excited, 
and  of  common  occurrence  in  cyanosis.  If  so,  this  was  the  mode  of 
death  in  29  cases.  Infants,  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  appears  from 
the  records,  died  in  convulsions.  Nineteen  died  of  cerebral  affections, 
exclusive  of  convulsions,  and  in  thirteen  of  these  the  cause  of  death  was 
congestion,  apoplexy,  or  coma.  The  hemorrhage  of  which  seven  died 
was  probably,  in  most  instances,  dependent  on  phthisis,  and  six  are  said 
to  have  died  directly  of  phthisis.     We  may,  then,  regard  paroxysms  of 
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palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  congestive  affections  of  the  brain, 
and  phthisis,  as  common  modes  or  causes  of  death  in  cyanosis. 

The  malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  which  give  rise  to 
cyanosis  are  quite  numerous.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  charac- 
ter and  relative  frequency : 

CWm. 

1.  Pulmonary  artery  absent,  rudimentary,  imperviouB,  or  partially  obstructed  97 

2.  Right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  impervious  or  contmoted  .        .        .       .    6 
8.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture 

impervious  or  contracted 6 

4.  Eight  ventricle  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  supernumerary  septum  •        .  11 
6.  One  auricle  and  one  ventricle 12 

6.  Two  auricles  and  one  ventricle 4 

7.  A  single  auriculo-ventricular  opening;  interauricular  and  interventricular 

septa  incomplete 1 

8.  Mitral  orifice  closed  or  contracted 3 

9.  Aorta  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  ob-^tructed    .         .        .  ^ 

10.  Aortic  and  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  impervious  or  contracted  .        .    I 

11.  Aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  transposed 14 

12.  The  cavaB  entering  the  left  auricle 1 

13.  Pulmonary  veins  opening  into  the  right  auricle  or  into  tbe  cava9  or  azygoi 

veins 2 

14.  Aorta  impervious  or  contracted  above  its  point  of  union  with  the  ductus 

arteriosus,  pulmonary  artery  wholly  or  in  part  supplying  blood  to  the 
descending  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus         .         ....    2 

Total 162 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  of  cyanosis  the  congenital  vice  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  located  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  It  is  located  also,  in  general,  in  that  part  of  the 
artery  which  is  nearest  the  heart.  Its  character  is  different  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  there  is  an  arrested  development  of  this  vessel,  and 
in  its  place  we  find  simply  a  ligamentous  cord  extending  from  the  heart 
as  far  as  the  ductus  arteriosus,  while  beyond  this  point  the  artery  and 
its  branches  are  pervious ;  rarely  the  entire  artery  is  ligamentous,  and 
of  course  impervious ;  in  other  cases  this  vessel  is  open  through  its 
whole  extent,  but  the  part  nearest  the  heart  is  so  small  as  to  be  pro- 
perly considered  rudimentary ;  in  others  still,  there  is  adhesion  of  the 
valves  to  each  other  as  the  chief  congenital  defect,  and,  finally,  in  rare 
instances  the  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  due  to  an  adventi- 
tious membrane,  which  stretches  across  the  vessel  like  a  diaphragm. 
These  last  malformations,  namely,  adhesion  of  the  valves  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  adventitious  membrane,  are  doubtless  due  to  inflammation 
occurring  in  the  artery  before  birth,  and  some  attribute  the  arrested 
development  and  ligamentous  state  of  the  vessel  to  the  same  cause. 

In  most  cases  of  cyanosis,,  due  to  obstructive  malformations,  the  in- 
terauricular  and  interventricular  septa  are  more  or  less  deficient.  This 
deficiency  obviously  results  from  the  obstruction,  for  the  septa  are  formed 
in  the  heart  after  foetal  circulation  is  established,  and  the  blood,  being 
prevented  by  the  vicious  formation  from  flowing  in  its  proper  channel, 
necessarily  passes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  More  or  less  blood 
being  forced  from  one  auricle  or  one  ventricle  to  the  opposite  cavity,  it 
is  evident  that  a  permanent  aperture  must  result  in  the  septum.    The 
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aperture  in  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  ordinarily  at  its  base;  in  the 
septum  auriculorum  it  corresponds  with  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  most  of  the  obstructive  malformations  one  and  rarely  two  abnormal 
cardiac  murmurs  have  been  observed.  The  single  murmur  accompanies 
the  ventricular  contraction.  As  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  com- 
plete as  well  as  incomplete  obstruction,  it  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  apertures  in  the  septa. 

Modes  of  Compensation. — In  most  cases  of  cyanosis  the  congenital 
defect  is  partially  obviated  by  modes  of  compensation.  In  the  most  fre- 
quent malformation,  that  in  which  there  is  obstruction  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  a  considerable  part  if  not  all  the  blood  flows  directly 
from  the  right  to  the  loft  side  of  the  heart,  the  ductus  arteriosus  not 
only  remains  open,  but  is  greatly  enlarged,  through  which  a  current 
of  blood  enters  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  aorta,  and  passing  to  the 
lungs  is  oxygenated.  The  bronchial  arteries  have  also  been  found 
greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  believed  that  though  they  are  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  lungs,  the  blood  which  they  convey  to  these  organs  is 
decarbonized  in  its  circuit  through  them.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr. 
Le  Gros  Clark,'  the  bronchial  arteries  were  not  only  enlarged,  but  a 
"  branch  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  accompanied  the 
phrenic  nerve,  was  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  parent  trunk,  and  ex- 
pended itself  principally  in  the  adjacent  adherent  lung.**  Branches  of 
the  intercostal  arteries  have  also  been  found  enlarged,  and  entering  the 
lungs,  or  connecting  with  vessels  which  enter  the  lungs.  By  such 
modes  of  compensation  cyanosis  is  rendered  milder,  and  life  is  pro- 
longeil.  To  these  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  some  have  very  con- 
sidenible  malformation,  and  yet  do  not  become  cyanotic. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This,  as  regards  the  circulatory  system,  has 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  No  chemical  analysis,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  yet  been  made  of  cyanotic  blood.  We  know  that  it  is  dark, 
its  coagulability  feeble,  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  deficient  in  oxygen.  From  the  nature  of  cyanosis,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  degree  of  passive  congestion  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
system,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  serous  eff*usion.  Statistics  show  that 
this  is  so.  The  quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  is  in  some  patients  in- 
creased. I  have  records  relating  to  this  fluid  in  fifty-one  cases.  Usually 
it  was  pure  serum.  In  seventeen  the  quantity  was  half  an  ounce  or. 
less,  if  we  include  in  the  number  those  in  Avhich  the  amount  is  expressed 
in  such  terms  as  *Mue  quantity,"  "usual  amount,**  and  "small  amount.** 
In  twenty-four  cases  the  pericardial  fluid  (serum)  exceeded  half  an 
ounce,  usually  estimated  at  from  one  to  six  ounces,  but  in  two  it  ex- 
ceeded the  latter  quantity.  It  one  of  the  twenty-four  this  fluid  was 
stained  with  blood.  In  two  patients  the  records  state  that  there  was  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  blood  in  the  pericardium,  and  in  one  the  two 
pericardial  surfaces  were  agglutinated  by  inflammation. 

In  some  of  the  autopsies  serum  was  found  in  the  .pleural  cavities, 
usually  in  connection  with  pericardial  effusion,  and  in  at  least  one  in* 

*  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx. 
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stance  this  fluid  was  tinged  with  blood.  Old  adhesions  between  the 
costal  and  pulmonary  pleura  were  observed  in  a  few  instances.  The 
condition  of  the  lungs  was  recorded  with  more  or  less  minuteness  in  one 
hundred  and  ten  cases.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  large 
number  affected  with  tubercular  disease,  which  was  either  confined  to 
the  lungs,  or  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  these  organs.  In  thirty-five 
patients  the  records  state  that  the  lungs  were  of  small  size,  either  by 
compression,  or  sometimes,  apparently,  from  the  continuance  of  the  foetal 
state  over  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  organ.  The  compression  was 
produced  either  by  the  distended  pericardium  or  by  effusion  in  the 
pleural  cavities.  In  thirty-five  cases  the  lungs  presented  a  dark  color. 
This  hue  in  some  specimens  accompanied  the  unexpanded  or  foetal  state 
of  the  organ,  but  in  others  there  was  the  normal  inflation,  and  the  dark 
color  was  due  to  engorgement  or  congestion.  In  other  cases  the  lungs 
are  stated  to  have  been  natural,  except  the  color.  In  nine  emphysema 
was  present  in  a  part  of  the  lungs,  in  two  pneumonitis;  in  two  the  color 
of  tlie  lungs  was  pale,  in  one  a  bright  crimson  ;  in  one  the  lungs  were 
larger  than  natural,  in  one  the  right  lung  was  absent,  and  in  seventeen 
these  organs  were  recorded  healthy. 

I  have  records  of  the  state  of  the  liver  in  twenty-six  cases,  in  sixteen 
of  which  it  was  enlarged,  and  in  four  of  these  it  was  congested.  Con- 
gestion of  the  liver  was  present  in  eight  other  cases,  in  which  no  mention 
is  made  of  its  volume.  The  parenchyma  of  this  organ  had  a  natural 
appearance  in  nine  cases,  but  in  some  of  these  there  was  enlargement 
From  these  statistics  it  is  probable  that  the  liver  is  commonly  enlarged 
in  cyanosis,  and  not  infrequently  congested.  In  a  few  cases  the  condi- 
tion of  the  other  abdominal  viscera  is  mentioned ;  in  some  as  healthy,  in 
others  as  congested.  Fifteen  examinations  of  the  brain  were  made,  in 
seven  of  which  congestion  is  recorded,  and  in  three  abscesses  in  the 
cerebrai  substance,  in  one  of  which  cases  the  lateral  ventricle  was  also 
filled  with  pus ;  in  two  softening  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  had  occurred, 
in  three  the  brain  was  firm  or  compact,  in  three  the  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  cranial  cavity  exceeded  the  normal  amount,  and  in  one  it  was  less 
than  normal. 

Theories  Relating  to  the  Etiology  of  Cyanosis. — Although  in 
nearly  all  cyanotic  patients  there  are  direct  communications  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  it  is  shown  by  many  observations  that  these  com- 
munications or  apertures  are  not  suflScient  in  themselves  to  produce 
cyanosis.  This  opinion  was  expressed  half  a  century  ago  by  Louis,  who 
published  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject  of  these  communica- 
tions, basing  his  remarks  on  an  analysis  of  twenty  cases.  Since  the 
publication  of  this  paper,  the  belief  has  t)een  pretty  general  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  observations  continue  to  substantiate  it,  that,  although  the 
apertures  may  be  of  considerable  size,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  with 
their  orifices  and  vessels,  are  in  their  normal  state,  so  that  they  act 
symmetrically  and  without  obstruction,  cyanosis  does  not  occur.  In 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  many  cases  might  be  cited  of  a 
pervious,  and  some  of  a  largely  dilated  foramen  ovale,  without  the 
cyanotic  hue,  cases  which  have  been  published  in  the  journals  since  the 
appearance  of  Louis's  monograph.     Still,  in  cases  of  obstructive  mal- 
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formation,  unless  the  obstruction  be  complete,  cyanosis  is  more  likely  to 
occur  in  consequence  of  these  apertures,  for  were  they  absent  a  larger 
amount  of  blood  would  be  propelled  through  the  narrowed  orifice,  and  a 
larger  amount  consequently  be  oxygenated. 

Allusion  has  alreaidy  been  made  to  the  two  theories  which  prevail  in 
the  profession;  oneattributing  cyanosis  to  the  intermingling  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood ;  the  other  to  obstruction  at  the  centre  of  circula- 
tion, and  consequent  venous  congestion.  There  are  serious  objections  to 
the  acceptance  of  either  theory  as  an  explanation  for  all  cases.  That  ad- 
mixture of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of 
cyanosis,  is  apparent  from  the  following  facts.  In  one  case  in  the  Fourth 
Malformation^  there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  so  that  admixture  was  im- 
possible. Again,  in  tlie  Eleventh  Malformation^  or  that  in  which  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  transposed,  the  blue  disease  evidently 
does  not  depend  on  the  admixture  of  the  two  currents.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  this  curious  state  of  the  heart,  the  more  the  admixture  the  less 
the  cyanosis,  since  the  only  way  in  which  the  systemic  current  of  blood 
can  be  arterialized  is  by  passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  An 
argument  against  this  doctrine  may  also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
modes  of  compensation  are  not  such  as  in  any  way  diminish  or  obviate 
the  admixture.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  more  frequent  malformations 
cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  apertures,  which  allow  the  intermingling 
of  the  venous  and  arterial  currents,  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  consider 
the  intermingling  and  the  cyanosis  as  the  direct  results  of  the  malfor- 
mation, neither  having  precedence  of  the  other,  than  to  consider  that 
they  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  or  as  proximate  and 
remote  results.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  admixture  must  be  considered 
simply  a  concomitant  of  the  cyanosis. 

The  second  theory,  that  of  venous  congestion,  has  numbered  among 
its  advocates  many  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
Morgagni,  Louis,  and  Still6,  but  it  seems  to  have  even  less  claim  for 
acceptance  than  the  theory  of  admixture.  It  has  been  seen  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  cyanosis  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  communicate  freely, 
80  that  if  the  current  of  blood  meet  with  an  obstruction,  as  it  commonly 
does,  it  readily  escapes  to  the  opposite  side  where  the  artery  is  large 
and  gives  it  free  passage.  In  this  way  congestion,  if  not  prevented,  is 
greatly  diminished.  Again,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  certain  of  the 
viscera  are  frequently  found  at  the  autopsy  more  or  less  congested,  con- 
gestion is  not  uniformly  present  in  the  organs,  as  it  would  probably  be 
were  it  the  proximate  cause  in  all  cases  of  cyanosis. 

Moreover,  in  some  patients  the  malformation  is  not  obstructive.  The 
cavities  and  their  orifices  are  of  the  normal  size,  and  cyanosis  is  due 
entirely  to  malposition  of  the  vessels.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  these 
cases  there  is  venous  congestion  from  arrest  at  the  centre  of  circulation. 
If  there  be  any  congestion,  it  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  venous  blood 
does  not  circulate  as  readily  as  the  arterial  in  the  capillaries.  It  is  true 
that  m  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  there  is  sometimes  more  or  less  con- 
gestion; the  distention  of  the  jugulars  shows  this,  but  it  subsides  with 
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the  paroxysms,  and  it  probably  is  no  more  than  usually  occurs  when  the 
respiration  is  greatly  embarrassed. 

In  fine,  attempts  to  express  the  immediate  pathological  state  pro- 
ducing cyanosis  in  the  terms  of  a  general  law  have  failed.  However 
plausible  the  above  tlieories  may  appear  in  regard  to  certain  cases,  there 
are  others  to  which  they  are  manifestly  inapplicable.  Those  who  advo- 
cate these  theories  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  chief 
want  of  the  economy  in  cyanosis  is  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and  it 
is  hardly  supposable  that  there  can  be  any  correct  theory  of  its  causa- 
tion which  is  not  founded  on  this  fact.  With  this  physiological  state  in 
view,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  express  a  theory  in  comprehensive 
terms  which  is  applicable  to  all  cases,  such  as  the  following:  GyanoM 
is  due  to  vices  or  defects  in  the  organism^  usually  congenital,  which 
prevent  the  free  and  regular  flow  of  blood  to,  through,  or  from  the  lungs. 
So  comprehensive  a  statement  includes  not  only  cases  of  malformation 
and  malposition  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  but  also  those  few  cases  in 
which  the  lungs  are  in  fault.  In  most  patients,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
current  of  blood  toward  the  lungs  is  obstructed,  and  the  current  of  blood 
from  the  lungs,  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  the  malfor- 
mation is  on  the  left  side. 

Treatment. — From  the  nature  of  cyanosis  it  is  evident  that  the  treat- 
ment should  be  more  hygienic  than  medicinal.  The  patient  should  te 
warmly  clad  and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  all  agencies  calculated  to 
embarrass  or  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  or  excite  the  emotions, 
and  thereby  accelerate  the  heart's  action,  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  simple  and  easily  digested. 

Those  who  have  attributed  cyanosis  wholly  to  apertures  in  the  inter- 
auricular  and  inter- ventricular  septa,  and  the  consequent  flow  of  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  have  considered  it  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  treatment  to  keep  the  patient  reclining  on  the  right  side, 
so  as  to  diminish  this  flow  by  the  effect  of  gravitation.  The  reader, 
however,  must  be  convinced  from  the  nature  of  the  malformations  that 
little  benefit  can  accrue  from  following  such  advice.  Still,  patients  are 
sometimes  less  cyanotic  and  more  comfortable  in  one  position  thaii 
another.  In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Howship,^  "the  only  easy  and 
indeed  comfortable  position  in  which  the  child  could  remain  was  that 
usual  in  nursing.  When  erect,  the  dusky  color  of  the  face  and  neck 
became  a  dark  blue."  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Spackman,*  the  patient 
was  easiest  on  the  hands  and  knees.  Louis*  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
selected  position  was  with  the  head  elevated;  W^m.  Hunter,*  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  avoided  paroxysms  by  lying  on  the  left  side.  Struthers 
and  King*  each  report  a  case  in  which  the  patients  seemed  most  com- 
fortable while  lying  on  the  right  side;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Pro- 
fessor White,'  of  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  Jas.  Carson,^  report  cases  in  which 
position  on  the  right  side  failed  to  produce  any  alleviation  of  symptoms. 
Other  similar  observations  might  be  cited,  but  enough  have  been  men- 

»  Edin.  Med,  Journ.,  1813.  «  Lond.  Med.  Gaz ,  1883. 

'  De  1h  Commun.  des  Cav.,  etc  *  Med.  Ob<.  and  Enq.,  vol.  vi. 

*  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  •  Buff.  Med.  Journ.,  1856. 
'  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  1857. 
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tioned  to  show  that  no  one  position  should  be  recommended  for  cyanotic 
patients.  Some  obtain  most  relief  by  lying  on  the  back,  others  on  the 
right  side,  others  on  the  left,  some  when  on  the  hands  and  knees,  some 
when  reclining  on  either  side  indifferently,  while,  finally,  others  suffer 
least  when  erect. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  treated  by  venesection, 
but  depletion  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Physicians  now  rely  on 
stimulants,  antispasmodics,  friction  to  the  chest,  and  mustard  pediluvia, 
to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms,  although  this  treatment  is  but  partially 
successful.  It  is  probable  that  of  all  internal  remedies  digitalis  is  the 
most  useful,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  efficient  heart  tonic,  and  more 
than  any  other  medicine  gives  strength  and  equality  to  the  heart  beats. 
In  cities,  where  oxygen  gas  can  be  procured  for  daily  inhalation,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  urgent  symptoms  may  in  some  instances 
be  partially  relieved  by  the  use  of  this  agent. 
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SKIN  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ERYTHEMATOUS  DISEASES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaria.  They 
consist  in  an  active  congestion,  inflammatory  it  is  believed,  of  the  skiii, 
which  soon  declines,  with  or  without  slight  furfuraceous  desquamation. 
The  color  of  the  afiFected  cuticle  is  bright  red  m  erythema,  rosy  in 
roseola,  and  pale  red  in  urticaria.  Febrile  symptoms  often  precede  for 
a  few  hours  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  and  they  abate  as  it  appears. 

S8ryt]i6]ii&. 

The  eruption  of  erythema  occurs  in  patches  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  ordinarily  not  exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  most 
of  them  have  considerably  smaller  dimensions,  their  margins  being  in 
some  instances  diffused,  and  in  others  circumscribed  and  well  defined. 
The  patches  are  slightly  swollen  from  engorgement  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  skin  and  slight  serous  effusion,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  sensation 
of  heat  and  itching. 

Erythema  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  The  idiopathic  form  is  sub- 
divided into  erythema  simplex,  intertrigo,  and  Iseve.  Erythema  sim- 
plex is  produced  by  external  agencies  of  an  irritating  nature,  as  heat, 
cold,  friction,  chemical  and  mechanical  irritants,  applied  to  the  skin.  A 
common  example  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  efflorescence  about 
the  anus  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea  due  to  acidity  of  the  evacuations. 
Erythema  intertrigo  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  skin,  and  it  therefore  occurs  mainly  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  about 
the  groins,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  inflammation  is  sometimes  alight, 
disappearing  in  two  or  three  days  with  proper  treatment ;  in  other  cases 
the  epidermis  becomes  denuded,  the  surface  is  tender  and  moist,  and 
even  superficial  excoriations  occur.  In  severe  cases  the  ulcers  extend 
more  deeply  and  give  rise  to  considerable  purulent  discharge,  the  skin 
and  even  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  being  more  or  less  infiltrated 
and  indurated.  The  confinement  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  moisture, 
(840) 
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which  is  exuded  between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  increase  the  inflammation. 
The  effused  liquid  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  stiffen  linen,  as  in  eczema. 
Erythema  l«ve  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inflammatory  hypersemia  of 
the  skin,  which  often  occurs  over  oedematous  parts.  Its  most  common 
seat  is  about  the  ankles  and  upon  the  legs.  In  children  it  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  oedema  which  results  from  scarlatinous  nephritis 
and  from  heart  disease. 

Symptomatic  erythema,  which  results  from  a  general  or  constitutional 
cause  of  a  pyrexial  character,  has  several  subdivisions.  The  simplest 
and  mildest  form  of  it  is  erythema  fiigax,  which  comes  and  goes  quickly. 
The  erythema  which  occurs  upon  the  features  in  acute  meningitis  is  a 
typical  example.  It  is  common  in  various  inflammatory  and  febrile 
affections.  If  the  erythematous  patch  be  circular,  with  normal  skin  in 
its  centre,  it  is  sometimes  designated  erythema  circinatum^  and,  if  the 
margin  be  well  defined,  marginatum,  Erythema  papulatum,  tubercu- 
latum, and  nodosum  are  applied  to  the  same  form  of  the  disease,  one  or 
the  other  term  being  employed  according  to  the  stage  or  size  of  the 
eruption.  In  erythema  papulatum  the  eruption  begins  as  small  red 
spots,  which  soon  become  papular,  and  attain  a  size  varying  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  It  occurs  especially  on  the  neck,  breast, 
arm,  and  back  of  the  hand,  and  fades  away,  with  a  slight  desquamation, 
in  about  three  weeks.  In  erythema  tuberculatum  and  nodosum  the 
eruptions  have  a  greater  diameter,  and  are  usually  more  prominent.  In 
the  latter  variety  they  often  have  a  diameter  of  two  or  more  inches,  and 
occur  most  frequently  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  These  three 
forms  of  erythema,  which  mny  be  described  as  one,  occur  chiefly  in 
young  people.  Erythema  tuberculatum  is  most  common  in  servants, 
especially  those  recently  from  the  country.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to 
the  effusion  of  serum  in  the  corium,  and,  when  the  eruption  has  con- 
siderable prominence,  also  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The 
color  is  at  first  a  bright  red,  then  dark  red  or  purple,  and  it  fades  away 
like  the  discoloration  of  a  bruise  as  the  eruption  declines.  Rheumatism 
is  often  and  diarrhoea  occasionally  associated  with  these  forms  of  ery- 
thema, and  rheumatic  pains  are  occasionally  present,  as  well  as  more 
or  less  febrile  movement. 

Prognosis. — This,  as  regards  the  erythema,  is  always  good.  An 
unfavorable  result  in  any  case  is  due  to  cachexia,  or  some  coexisting 
disease.  The  duration  of  the  milder  cases  is  only  a  few  hours,  while 
cases  of  a  more  severe  type,  as  erythema  nodosum,  last  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  forms  of  erythema  are  distinguished  from 
erysipela9^  by  the  absence  of  any  very  decided  burning  pain,  and  tume- 
faction of  the  integument,  and  tendency  to  spread,  and  by  less  marked 
constitutional  symptoms.  In  those  cases  of  erythema  in  which  there  are 
infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
the  patches  are  distinguished  from  those  of  erysipelas  by  being  multiple, 
of  smaller  size,  less  hot  and  painful,  not  extending,  and  presenting  as 
they  disappear  the  phenomena  of  a  bruise.  In  urticaria  the  wheals 
that  come  and  go  suddenly  with  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation,  and  the 
irritability  of  the  skin  in  consequence  of  which  these  wheals  are  pro- 
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daced  by  slight  friction,  differ  so  much  from  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances of  erythema  that  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  tiro  is  easy.  In 
roseola  the  eruption  ordinarily  occurs  over  a  large  part,  if  not  the  entire 
surface,  in  points  and  small  patches  with  healthy  skin  between,  and  pre- 
senting a  rosy  instead  of  a  bright  red  color,  characters  which  sufficiently 
distinguish  it  from  erythema.  Erythema  when  extensive  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  scarlatinous  eruption,  but  the  redness  of  the  fauces, 
graver  constitutional  symptoms,  vomiting,  persistence  of  the  eruption, 
etc.,  serve  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  former  affection.  In  cases 
of  doubt  it  is  proper  to  defer  the  dia^osia  for  a  day  or  two,  when  if  the 
rash  be  erythematous  it  will  fade.  Erythema  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
initial  stage  of  variola,  when,  on  account  of  the  grave  general  symptoms, 
it  may  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  I  have  more  than  once  known  this 
mistake  to  be  made  in  the  hurried  visit  of  the  physician.  A  more  care- 
ful examination  would  prevent  this  error.  There  is  little  danger  of  con- 
founding erythema  with  measles,  or  the  various  papular,  vesicular,  or 
pustular  skin  diseases. 

Treatment. — Erythema  fugax  requires  no  special  treatment,  unless 
occasional  dusting  the  surface  with  lycopodium  or  powdered  starch. 
Those  forms  of  erythema  which  are  due  to  mechanical  or  chemical  irri- 
tants soon  disappear  when  the  cause  is  removed.  In  erythema  aronnd 
the  anus,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  and  alvine  evacua- 
tions, the  diaper  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  soiled,  and  if  the  stools 
be  frequent  and  acid,  the  alkaline  treatment  proper  for  the  diarrhoea  is 
useful  also  for  the  erythema.  In  inflammation  from  this  cause  as  well 
as  in  erythema  intertrigo,  the  following  prescriptions  for  external  use 
will  be  found  beneficial: 

R. — Bismuth!  subnitrat jj. 

Gljceriti  amyli gj. — Misoe. 

R. — Lycopodii 5gg. 

Puly.  bismuth  i  subnitratis         •        •        •        •     3  iss. — Misce. 

R. — Pulv.  zinc,  oxid., 

Lycopodii &A  Jj. — Hisce. 

To  be  frequently  dusted  upon  the  inflamed  tur&ce.  It  is  better  to  apply  vaseline 
first,  and  dust  upon  this. 

R. — Zinc!  oxid. ^ij. 

Olycerinie gij. 

Liq.  plumb,  subacetatis Jiss. 

Aquae  calcis 3  ^j  to  viij. — Misce. 

In  obstinate  cases  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or  better,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  linen,  sulphate  of  zinc,  will  fre- 
quently be  followed  by  immediate  improvement. 

R. — Zincisulphat ?»'•  ^j» 

Glycerinae 5ij. 

Aq.  ro889 Jiv. — Misce. 

To  be  constantly  applied  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  linen. 

Potassium  chlorate,  internally,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  transpira- 
tion from  the  skin  in  protracted  and  obstinate  cases,  and  in  certain  in- 
stances cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  are  called  for.     If 
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the  derangement  of  the  system  upon  which  the  erythema  depends  appear 
to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character,  colchicum  or  alkalies  may  be  required. 
Erythema  papulatum,  tuberculatum,  and  nodosum  occur  most  frequently 
in  reduced  states  of  the  system,  and  therefore  need  tonics. 


Roeeola. 

The  term  roseola  is  applied  to  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  febrile  reaction,  and  often 
by  redness,  with  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  &ucial  surface.  It  is  at- 
tended by  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  slight  itching.  The  following 
groups  and  subdivisions  embrace  the  recognized  varieties  of  this  disease: 

Roseola. 


Idiopathic, 

InfHXitilis. 

Variolosa. 

-Estiva. 

Vaccinia. 

Auiumnalis. 

Miliaris. 

Annulata. 

Rheumatica. 

Punctata. 

Arthritica. 

Cholerica. 

Fehris  continusB. 

Syphilitica. 

The  color  of  the  eruption  gradually  fades  from  a  rose-red  to  a  duller 
hue,  and  often  disappears  in  two  or  three  days.  In  other  instances  the 
eruption  lasts  a  week  or  more.  Roseola  may  occur  in  any  season,  but 
it  is  most  common,  especially  the  idiopathic  form,  in  the  warm  months. 
Those  varieties  of  the  idiopathic  disease  which  are  designated  infantilis, 
aestiva,  and  auturanalis  are  the  most  common  in  early  life.  They  are  in 
reality  identical,  or  nearly  so,  and  may  be  described  as  one  disease. 

Symptoms. — Roseola  infantilis,  eestiva,  or  autumnalis  maybe  partial, 
appearing  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  or  general.  It  is  often  preceded  by 
febrile  movement,  languor,  and,  in  those  old  enough  to  describe  their 
sensations,  pain  in  head,  back,  and  limbs.  There  is  great  difference, 
however,  in  different  cases  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  prodromic 
symptoms.  They  may  be  absent  or  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  appre- 
ciable. Occasionally  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  other  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  apparatus  immediately  precede  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  of  roseola,  when  general,  usually  commences  upon  or 
about  the  neck  and  face,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  appears  upon  the  rest  of  the  surface.  It  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  measles.  The  patches  are  irregular  in  shape,  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  though  of  a  rose  color  at  first, 
they  soon  present  a  dusky  due  as  they  begin  to  fade ;  by  pressure  the 
redness  disappears.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  eruption  has  nearly 
faded  by  the  fifth  day.  The  redness  of  the  faucial  surface,  together 
with  the  itching  or  tingling,  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  rash. 

Roseola  annulata  is  a  rare  disease.  It  commences  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  which  are  slight  or  pretty  severe,  and  which  cease  when 
the  eruption  appears,  this  occurs  in  the  form  of  red  circular  spots. 
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which  enlarge  to  tho  diameter  of  an  inch  or  thereabout  and  assume  the 
shape  of  rings  inclosing  healthy  skin.  The  rash  fades  in  a  few  days, 
often  leaving  a  bruised  appearance.  The  ordinary  location  of  this  form 
of  erythema  is  upon  the  abdomen,  and  about  the  thighs.  In  roseola 
punctata  the  eruption  is  of  small  size,  and  it  occurs  upon  a  large  part 
of  the  surface. 

Symptomatic  roseola,  which  appears  in  the  course  of  various  diseases, 
need  only  be  alluded  to.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  developed  are, 
with  the  exception  of  syphilis,  chiefly  of  an  acute  febrile  or  inflamma- 
tory character.  This  eruption  is  often  really,  as  stated  by  Tilbury 
Fox,  a  rose-colored  erythema,  but  in  other  instances  it  pr^enta  the 
typical  form  and  appearance  of  roseola.  Thus  I  have  known  it  to  occur 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  vaccinia  in  rose-colored  spots  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  producing  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents,  lest 
impure  virus  had  been  employed. 

Causes. — These  are  in  a  measure  obscure.  The  delicacy  of  the  skin 
in  infancy  and  the  active  cutaneous  circulation  no  doubt  predispose  to 
reseola  and  erythema,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in 
acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  Summer  weather,  with  the 
derangements  of  system  which  it  produces,  has  been  in  ray  experience 
much  the  most  frequent  cause  of  idiopathic  roseola  in  young  children  in 
this  city.  In  certain  summers,  as  in  that  of  1868,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  infants  have  been  affected  by  it,  and  I  have  been  led  to  consider 
it  a  favorable  prognostic  sign  as  regards  the  diarrhoeal  affections  which 
are  so  common  in  the  warm  months. 

Prognosis. — Roseola  is  always  a  mild  and  favorable  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Roseola  is  distinguished  from  measles,  by  the  absence 
of  catarrhal  symptoms,  a  less  degree  of  fever,  less  uniformity  in  the  sixe 
of  the  eruption,  and  the  absence  of  any  history  of  contagion.  Roseola 
is  distinguished  from  erythema  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  eruption  and 
its  rosy  or  dusky  red  color.  The  boundary  line,  however,  between  the 
two  diseases  is  not  well  defined,  and  certain  forms  of  roseola  may  be 
described  as  erythema.  The  general  but  punctiform  efflorescence, 
increase  of  temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  serve  to  distinguish  scarlet  fever  from 
roseola.  There  is  little  danger  of  confounding  roseola  with  urticaria, 
since  the  wheals  of  the  latter  appear  in  no  other  disease. 

Treatment. — This  is  simple.  If  roseola  occur  in  connection  with 
gastro-intestinal  derangement  or  disease,  the  remedies  which  relieve  the 
latter  exert  a  curative  effect  upon  the  former.  In  all  cases  the  state  of 
the  system  should  be  inquired  into,  and  any  departure  from  a  state  of 
health  corrected.  Roseola  needs  no  further  constitutional  treatment. 
If  there  be  itching  or  tingling  of  the  surface,  a  lukewarm  lotion,  con- 
taining equal  parts  of  liq.  ammon.  acetat.  and  mistura  camphorae,  has 
been  recommended,  or  a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  a  pint  of  an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  used  warm.  The  pur- 
pose of  sach  lotions  is  simply  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  sensation.  Cold 
applications,  or  others  which  would  repel  the  eruption,  should  be  avoided; 
such  an  effect  might  be  injurious.  In  case  of  acidity  of  stomach  alkaline 
remedies  are  oseftil,  and  in  certain  cases  tonic  treatment  is  indicated. 
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Urtioarla. 

The  name  by  which  this  disease  is  designated  is  derived  from  the 
term  urticay  the  nettle,  the  stin^  of  which  produces  this  form  of  erup- 
tion. The  eruption  occurs  suddenly  in  wheals  or  pomphi,  attended  by 
tingling  and  burning,  and  suddenly  disappearing.  Urticaria  is  often 
accompanied  by  no  very  decided  general  symptoms,  but  in  other  cases 
there  are  febrile  movement,  and  lassitude,  with  perhaps  epigastric  pain 
and  headache.  The  wheals  may  occur  over  the  whole  body,  but  more 
frequently  are  confined  to  a  portion  of  it.  Their  shape  may  be  round, 
oval,  irregular,  or  band-like,  and  their  length  varies  from  a  few  lines  to 
several  inches.  In  one  affected  by  urticaria  the  wheals  can  be  readily 
produced  by  scratching  or  rubbing  the  surface.  The  eruption  is  thus 
clearly  described  by  a  recent  writer:  *' At  first  a  bright  flush  appears, 
the  centre  of  this  becomes  slightly  elevated,  and  pales,  hence  appears 
of  lighter  color;  the  tint  may  be  rosy,  but  more  generally  it  is  whitish.'* 
The  margin  of  the  wheal,  the  diameter  of  which  varies,  always  remains 
red.  This  eruption  appears  to  be  produced  by  active  congestion  of  the 
cutaneous  capillaries,  some  serous  effusion,  and  spasm  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  skin.  The  effusion  of  serum  in  certain  localities  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  oedema  which  occurs.  The  subsidence  of  the  erup* 
tion  is  without  desquamation.  Urticaria  is  ordinarily  an  acute  disease. 
It  is  sometimes  chronic  in  the  adult,  but  rarely  so  in  children.  Several 
varieties  of  it  are  described  by  dermatologists,  according  to  the  cause, 
appearance,  and  duration. 

Causes. — These  are  external  and  internal.  Various  irritants  apart 
from  the  nettle  applied  to  the  surface  produce  the  wheals,  as  the  bites  of 
certain  insects  and  sometimes  turpentine.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal internal  causes,  as  summarized  by  Hillier:  1st,  profound  and 
sudden  mental  emotion  ;  2d,  certain  articles  of  diet,  as  shell-fish,  pork, 
sausage,  cheese,  etc.;  3d,  certain  medicinal  substances,  as  copaiba,  vale- 
rian, and  turpentine ;  4th,  intestinal  worms,  though  it  is  probable  that 
these  seldom  operate  as  a  cause ;  6th,  uterine  ailments,  as  hysteria. 

Prognosis — Diagnosis. — The  prognosis  is  good,  though  the  chronic 
form  is  sometimes  tedious  and  troublesome.  The  occurrence  of  the 
wheals  and  the  possibility  of  producing  them  by  friction  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish this  disease  from  all  others. 

Treatment. — In  urticaria  due  to  recent  ingesta  of  an  irritating 
or  indigestible  character,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  useful,  followed 
by  a  saline,  and  better  also  alkaline  aperient,  as  Rochelle  salts.  An 
aperient  of  this  kind  is  useful  ordinarily  in  acute  cases,  attended 
by  febrile  reaction.  The  diet  for  several  days  should  be  simple,  and 
such  as  is  readily  digested,  as  fresh  beef,  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  food, 
and  milk.  Occasionally  the  wheals  appear  periodically,  when  a  few  doses 
of  quinine  effect  a  prompt  cure.  After  the  above  measures  have  bften 
employed,  the  subsequent  treatment,  whether  tonic  or  otherwise,  de- 
pends on  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Little  benefit  accrues  from  local 
measures.  Sponging  the  surface  with  cool  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar 
is  added  relieves,  in  a  measure,  the  heat  and  tingling  of  the  wheals. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PAPULAR  DISEASES. 
Strophulus. 

The  three  papulae,  namely,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  strophulus,  which 
are  characterized  by  small  and  firm  elevations  upon  the  skin,  occur  in 
children ;  but  the  two  former  are  not  common,  and,  as  they  do  not 
differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  same  diseases  in  the  adult, 
they  will  not  be  treated  of  in  this  connection.  Strophulus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  children.  It  is  known  as  the  red  gum  or 
white  gum,  according  to  its  appearance,  and  also  as  the  tooth  rash. 
This  eruption  appears  usually  on  parts  which  are  exposed,  as  the  face, 
neck,  and  extremities,  the  papules  being  in  sojie  patients  of  the  size  of, 
or  even  smaller  than,  a  pin's  head,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  as  large 
as  a  millet-seed. 

The  varieties  of  strophulus  described  by  dermatologists  are : 

S.  intertinctus.  S.  candid  us. 

»*    conferlus.  "    volaticus. 

"    albidus.  «*   pruriginosns. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  these  varieties  :  S.  intertinctus, 
papules  bright  red,  and  occurring  chiefly  upon  the  cheeks,  forearm,  and 
back  of  hand ;  often  intertinctured  with  blushes  of  erythema ;  it  lasts 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  is  most  common  in  young  infants.  S.  con- 
fertus,  papules  numerous,  and  closely  aggregated,  paler,  continuing 
longer  than  in  strophulus  intertinctus,  and  likely  to  recur,  appearing 
about  the  time  of  dentition,  and  most  frequently  upon  the  arm.  Some- 
times certain  of  the  patches  become  chronic,  slowly  disappearing,  and 
leaving  the  skin  rough  and  drv.  S.  volaticus  appears  usually  upon  the 
arms  and  cheeks  in  patches  of  about  a  dozen,  fewer  or  more,  papules, 
which  soon  disappear.  These  patches  reappear  at  intervals  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  are  attended  by  heat  and  itching,  though  not  intense. 
8.  albidus,  so  called,  should  really  be  placed  among  the  diseases  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  and  described  under  another  name.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  small  white  elevations  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  commonly  upon 
the  face  and  neck,  and  produced  by  distention  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
with  the  secreted  product.  The  term  strophulus  candidus  is  applied  to 
large  whitish  papules,  which  appear  upon  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  shoul- 
der, and  arms  of  infants  of  one  year  or  thereabouts,  and  disappear  in 
about  one  week.  They  are  liable  to  be  associated  with  the  papules  of 
strophulus  confertus.  S.  pruriginosus  is  really  a  form  of  lichen,  occur- 
ring chiefly  above  the  age  of  one,  and  under  that  of  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  papules,  which  are  small  and  discrete,  usually  appear  over  a  large 
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extent  of  surface,  ordinarily  upon  the  back,  front  of  the  chest,  the  face 
and  arms,  and,  as  they  are  scratched  from  the  itching,  minute  dark 
points  of  blood  collect  and  dry  upon  their  apices.  This  form  of  stro- 
phulus is  more  protracted  than  the  others,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  scratching,  pustules  of  ecthyma  often  occur 
among  the  papules.  The  apparent  cause  of  strophulus  pruriginosus  is 
a  mode  of  life  which  impoverishes  and  vitiates  the  blood,  such  as  un- 
cleanliness,  and  residence  in  damp,  dark,  overheated,  and  overcrowded 
apartments.  Atmospheric  heat  also  operates  as  a  cause  of  this  form  of 
strophulus,  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent  disease  in  cities  during  summer 
months. 

The  various  eruptions  included  under  the  term  strophulus  have  such 
different  anatomical  characters,  that  a  proper  classification  would  locate 
some  of  them  in  other  groups  of  skin  diseases.  One  form  of  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  produced  by  distention  of  the  sebaceous  glands;  in  other, 
and  the  majority  of  cases,  as  appears  from  the  recent  observations  of 
Mr.  Fox,  its  seat  is  the  sweat  glands,  and  in  others  still  the  papillary 
layer  of  the  skin,  as  in  lichen,  the  papules  being  produced  by  an  exu- 
dation. 

Treatment. — Personal  cleanliness,  with  frequent  change  of  linen, 
and  daily  ablution  without  the  use  of  soap,  should  be  enjoined.  Local 
irritants,  which  might  aggravate  or  cause  the  disease,  should,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  removed.  Alkalies  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  primce  vuBj 
and  occasionally  mild  aperients,  are  required:  the  food  should  be  bland, 
but  nutritious,  and  if  the  child  be  nursing,  it  maybe  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  healh  of  the  wet-nurse.  Favorable  hygienic  conditions,  impor- 
tant for  the  successful  treatment  of  all  forms  of  strophulus,  are  especially 
required  in  strophulus  pruriginosus.  Nutritious  diet,  fresh  air,  quinine, 
iron,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  should  be  prescribed  for  those  affected  by  it. 
The  following  formula  is  recommended  for  sponging  the  surface  in  cases 
of  strophulus: 

K. — Sodii  carbonat 9j. 

Glycerinie 5'j. 

Aq.  rosse 3vj. — Misce 


CHAPTER  III. 

ECZEMA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  maladies  of  the  skin.  It  constituted 
one-third  of  Devergie's  cases,  and  one-sixth  of  Hillier's.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eczematous  eruption  the  skin  presents  a  superficial 
redness,  and  upon  this  inflamed  area  numerous  minute  and  closely  ag- 
gregated papules,  vesicles,  or,  more  rarely,  pustules,  appear.  These 
are  very  fragile,  so  that  they  soon  rupture,  the  epidermis  is  broken  and 
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destroyed,  and  the  surface  is  moistened  by  an  effusion  which  appears  to 
be  serum,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  microscope.  This 
liquid  when  dry  stiffens  linen.  As  it  dries  thin  crusts  form,  of  a  light 
yellow  color  upon  most  parts  of  the  surface,  but  they  are  thicker,  and  of 
a  deeper  yellow  color,  upon  the  scalp  than  elsewhere.  The  crusts  consist 
mainly  of  pus,  epithelial  cells,  and  granular  matter. 

Anatomy. — Biesiadecki  has  described  the  formation  of  theeczematous 
eruption.  According  to  him,  the  papules  are  produced  from  the  papillae, 
which  increase  in  size  by  cell  formation  in  their  interior.  The  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles  enlarge,  and  are  unusually  "rich  in  fluid,"  and 
their  number  increases.  Under  the  microscope  spindle-shaped  corpus- 
cles are  observed,  filliug  the  papillae,  and  extending  up  from  them  into 
the  rete  Malpighii,  crowding  apart  the  cells  of  this  layer,  and  reaching 
and  elevating  the  epidermis.  The  epithelial  cells  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  papillae  also  become  swollen.  This  cell-growth  produces 
the  eczematous  papule. 

If  the  cell  formation  continues  within  a  papilla,  certain  of  the  cells 
are  ruptured,  and  as  they  are  very  moist  a  liquid  is  effused,  which  rais^ 
the  epidermis  over  the  summit  of  the  papilla.  This  produces  the  ecze- 
matous vesicle.  Occasionally  pus  mixes  with  this  liquid,  and  the  erup- 
tion is  then  vesico-pustular. 

In  acute  eczema  the  upper  part  of  the  true  skin  is  infiltrated  and 
swollen,  while  the  lower  part  is  commonly  unaffected,  except  in  the 
most  severe  cases.  The  older  the  eczema  the  greater  the  extent  of  the 
infiltration,  so  that  in  chronic  eczema  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  is 
more  likely  to  be  involved  than  in  acute  forms  of  the  malady.  The  dis- 
charge of  the  eczematous  surface  is  irritating,  and  healthy  skin,  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact,  is  often  reddened  by  it  and  made  eczema- 
tous, from  its  irritating  effect.  This  eczema  occurring  upon  a  part  of 
the  surface  which  is  in  contact  with  an  opposite  surface  of  sound  skin, 
commonly  affects  the  latter,  and,  as  Neumann  has  stated,  a  nurse,  by 
carrying  an  infant  having  eczema  upon  its  nates,  may  contract  the 
same  disease  upon  her  arm,  although  there  is  no  contagious  principle  in 
this  malady. 

Etiology. — ^Eczema  is  often  produced  by  irritating  substances  applied 
to  the  skin.  Croton  oil,  certain  soaps,  the  finger-nails  in  scratching,  a 
hat,  truss,  or  belt,  by  pressure  may  produce  it.  Those  having  a  tender 
and  delicate  skin  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  The  constitutional 
causes  are  often  obscure.  It  is  sometimes  obviously  due  to  indigestion, 
or  a  diet  which  disagrees,  for  we  see  it  occur  in  nursing  infiints  as  a 
result  of  sickness  of  the  mother.  Anaemia  and  scrofiila  are  occasional 
causes.  Among  the  city  poor  eczema  is  common,  and  many  of  the 
children  who  have  it  are  scrofulous,  but  a  large  proportion  show  no 
evidence  of  struma,  and  in  the  better  classes  of  society  a  majority  do 
not. 

Varieties — Symptoms — Course. — Eczema  is  sometimes  designated 
according  to  its  location  as  Efaciei^  capitis^  etc.  Another  designation, 
which  has  more  scientific  value,  is  according  to  the  form  and  stage  of 
the  eruption,  by  which  we  have  the  following  recognized  varieties,  to 
wit:   Eczema  papulosum,  vesiculosum,  pusttdosum,  rubrum,  impetigi- 
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nosum,  and  squamosum.  A  simpler  and  still  more  convenient  classifi- 
cation is  into  eczema  simplex,  rubrura,  impetiginosum,  and  squamosum. 
Eczma  of  the  scalp  is  common  in  infancy,  occurring  as  an  eczema 
rubrura  or  impetiginosum.  The  eczematous  exudation  mingling  with 
the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  numerous  upon  the 
scalp,  forms  a  thick  yellow  crust.  It  is  likely  to  extend  beyond  the  hairy 
portion  to  the  forehead  and  around  the  ears.  This  extension  aids  in 
establishing  thfe  diagnosis  between  eczema  and  certain  other  cutaneous 
eruptions  of  the  scalp.  £czema  of  the  external  ear  is  sometimes  primary, 
but  in  other  instances  it  is  consecutive  to  that  of  the  scalp,  and  due  to 
extension  of  the  latter.  Its  common  seat  is  in  the  angle  behind  the 
ear,  and  upon  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  whence  it  often  extends  along  the 
auditory  meatus,  narrowing  its  calibre,  and  impairing  the  hearing  tem- 
porarily, or  even  for  years.  Eczema  upon  the  forehead  commonly 
occurs  in  children  from  extension  of  the  eruption  from  the  scalp.  The 
cheeks,  lips,  and  chin  are  often  also  aifected  by  eczema,  which  in  this 
situation  is  commonly  eczema  rubrum,  and  is  atten<led  by  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  troublesome  itching.  The  swollen  and  red  appearance  with 
the  crusts  and  marks  produced  by  scratching  often  greatly  disfigure  the 
countenance.  In  children,  when  eczema  occurs  upon  other  parts,  it  is 
usually  associated  with  that  of  the  scalp,  face,  or  eai-s — that  in  the  latter 
situations  being  the  most  severe  and  obstinate. 

Eczema  simplex  is  common  in  the  summer  months,  being  produced  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  aided  perhaps  by  other  causes.  The  patient 
may  appear  well,  or  be  somewhat  indisposed,  having  febrile  symptoms, 
and  soon  an  erythematous  patch  of  greater  or  less  extent  appeal's,  upon 
which  a  cluster  of  the  characteristic  papules  or  vesicles  soon  occurs. 
These  break,  forming  slight  crusts,  which  are  detached,  and  the  eczema 
declines,  or  it  may  continue  longer,  with  successive  crops  of  the  eruption. 
In  eczema  rubrum^  since  it  is  a  more  severe  form  of  the  disease,  the 
febrile  movement  and  the  local  symptoms  are  greater  than  in  the  preced- 
ing variety,  and  the  eczematous  patch  presents  the  apj)earance  of  a  more 
intense  inflammation.  The  papules  or  vesicles  are  often  so  minute  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  recognized.  They  are  soon  broken,  when  they 
form  with  the  secretion  and  exudation  from  the  surface  yellowish  or 
brownish-yellow  scabs.  The  discharge  is  more  irritating,  as  it  is  more 
abundant  than  in  eczema  simplex,  and  the  adjacent  skin  is  usually  more 
inflamed  from  its  contact. 

Eczema  impetiginodes  is  common  in  young  debilitated  children,  in 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  cachexia,  inflammations,  of  whatever  char- 
acter, are  liable  to  be  suppurative.  This  form  of  eczema  presents  at  first 
the  symptoms  and  features  of  eczema  rubrum,  but  the  transparent  liquid 
of  the  vesicles  soon  becomes  opaque,  from  the  generation  and  admixture 
of  pus-corpuscles.  The  crusts,  which  form  from  the  rupture  and  desic- 
cation of  the  vesiculo-pustular  eruptions,  are  thick  and  greenish-yellow, 
and  in  infants  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation, pour  out  an  abundant  secretion,  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
crusts.  This  form  of  eczema  is  most  common  in  infancy,  and  its  usual 
seat  is  upon  the  scalp. 

54 
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DiAQNOSls. — ^Eczema  presents  in  different  instances  so  different  an 
appearance  that  it  is  not  always  readily  diagnosticated.  It  will  aid  in 
its  diagnosis  to  recollect  that  it  is  in  its  nature  a  catarrh,  affecting  prima- 
rily and  chiefly  the  upper  portion  of  the  derma  and  the  Malpighian 
layer,  and  although  it  may  now  present  a  dry  or  scaly  appearance 
(E.  squamosum),  yet  its  history  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  discharge 
or  moisture.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  physician  is  not  able  to 
detect  papules  or  vesicles,  since  they  are  fragile  and  transient,  breaking 
in  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  and  not  reappearing.  Still,  wlien  they  are 
absent,  we  sometimes  observe  around  the  margin  of  the  patch  an  appear- 
ance which  indicates  that  they  have  been  there.  Their  minuteness  is 
occasionally  such  that  they  may  escape  notice,  on  a  cursory  inspection, 
when  they  are  present  and  well  defined.  Acute  eczema,  affecting  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface,  is  often  attended  by  febrile  movement,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  but  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain distinctive  appearances  which  characterize  these  fevers,  and  the 
speedy  appearance  of  the  eruption  and  moisture,  establish  the  diagnosis. 
Eczema  can  be  readily  diagnosticated  from  ordinary  erythema,  which  is 
a  superficial  inflammation  without  moisture.  The  location  of  erythema 
intertrigo  serves  for  its  diagnosis,  as  it  is  evidently  produced  by  the 
attrition  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  skin.  Moreover,  it  lacks  the  ele- 
vated papillae,  and  the  discharge  does  not  stiffen  linen  like  that  of 
eczema.  Lichen,  when  acute,  presents  some  resemblance  to  eczema,  but 
it  is  dry  and  papular,  the  papules,  though  small,  being  detected  by  the 
finger  as  well  as  sight.  The  large  and  irregular  phlyctcnulae,  intense 
inflammation  and  oedema,  and  mode  of  extension  of  erysipelas ;  large, 
scattered,  and  non-inflammatory  vesicles  of  sudamina;  scattered  and 
acuminate  vesicles,  without  surrounding  inflammation,  of  scabies ;  are 
so  different  from  the  eczematous  eruption  that  the  differential  diagnosis 
from  those  diseases  is  readily  made.  Herpes  circinatus  can  be  distin- 
guished from  eczema  by  its  circular  shape,  larger  size,  and  greater  per- 
manence of  the  vesicles,  and  the  delicate,  branny  scales,  which  consist 
rather  of  epithelial  cells  than  the  product  of  exudation  as  in  eczema. 

Treatment. — Eczema  should  be  cured  as  speedily  as  possible,  since 
there  is  no  danger  that  another  disease  will  arise  from  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  restlessness  and  fretfiilness, 
which  the  eruption  often  produces,  may  impair  the  general  health,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  receiving  lymph  from  the  eczematous  patches  may 
undergo  hyperplasia  and  cheesy  degeneration.  Many  cases  can  be 
cured  by  strictly  local  measures,  while  in  others,  as  when  there  is  a 
markedly  strumous  cachexia  or  other  manifest  aberration  from  the 
healthy  standard,  constitutional  measures  are  important. 

Constitutional  Treatment — No  one  line  of  treatment  is  suitable  for 
every  patient.  Among  the  city  poor  strumous  cases  are  common,  and 
cases  also  in  which,  without  any  pronounced  diathetic  state,  the  cause  is 
apparently  a  reduced  state  of  the  system  from  innutritious  diet  and  other 
antihygienic  conditions.  Such  cases  require  better  diet,  and  a  mode  of 
life  more  in  accordance  with  sanitary  requirements.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  observed  cases  of  eczema  which  seemed  to  be  produced  or 
rendered  more  intractable  by  a  plethoric  Ptate  of  the  system,  especially 
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in  the  nursing  infant,  when  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  wetnurse  was 
unusually  rich  or  abundant.  While,  therefore,  ill-nourished  and 
weakly  children  require  better  regimen,  with  perhaps  vegetable  and 
ferruginous  tonics,  the  plethoric  require  reducing  treatment,  though  of 
a  gentle  kind.  Their  food  should  be  plain  and  unstimulating.  Indi- 
gestible articles,  as  pastries,  cheese,  and  rich  sauces,  should  be  avoided, 
especially  when  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  present  Indigestion  or 
other  aberration  of  the  system  from  the  healthy  standard,  should  be 
promptly  corrected.  Saline  aperients  are  useful  in  cases  of  constipation 
and  of  a  plethoric  habit.  The  saline  diuretics,  as  the  acetate  and  citrate 
of  potassium,  are  often  beneficial  in  acute  eczema  with  febrile  symptoms, 
especially  if  the  urine  be  rather  scanty.  The  following  formula  is  re- 
commended by  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson : 

B . — Potass!  ncetatis ^  m, 

Spis.  ffitberis  nitrosi ^ij. 

Syriipi  aurantii gvj. 

Aquae  carui q.s   ad.  ^iij- 

One  UiHspoonAil  three  tiroes  daily  to  a  child  of  one  year. 

In  acute  as  well  as  chronic  eczema  any  departure  from  the  healthy 
standard,  whether  in  the  digestive  organs,  the  kidneys,  or  other  part  of 
the  system,  should  be  corrected  so  far  as  possible,  since  eczema  is  more 
readily  cured  when  the  functions  of  the  internal  organs  are  normally 
performed. 

Chronic  eczema  as  well  as  acute  often  requires  internal  remedies, 
although  they  are  of  less  importance  than  external  measures.  In 
anaemic  cases,  iron  is  indicated,  and  arsenic,  which  should  not  be  used 
in  acute  and  moist  eczemas,  often  produces  a  very  beneficial  effect,  espe- 
cially in  dry  eczemas,  when  accompanied  by  much  infiltration.  In 
many  cases  of  chronic  eczema  the  following  prescription  will  be  found 
useful : 

R. — Liq.  potajsre  arsenit f^j. 

Tino.  ferri  pomati.  \  *a  r -r 

Tine,  rhei  vini  / aatjv. 

Aq.  menth fj'^- — Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  three  times  daily  to  a  child  of  one  to  two  years. 

External  Treatment  Acvie  Eczema. — The  external  treatment  should 
be  different  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  and 
the  condition  of  the  affected  surface.  In  acute  eczema,  irritating  and 
stimulating  applications  are  inadmissible.  Even  the  garments  worn 
should  be  as  litcle  irritating  as  possible  upon  parts  covered  by  the  dress. 
It  is  even  recommended  that  the  patient  lie  in  bed  in  severe  general 
eczema,  with  a  light  covering  of  bedclothes.  Water  is  usually  too 
irritating  for  eczema,  so  that  baths  and  washes  should  be  interdicted. 
Ordinary  soap  should  never  be  employed  in  the  acute  disease,  as  it  is  too 
irritating.  When  the  use  of  water  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness, bran  water,  or  thin  flaxseed  tea,  or  other  mucilaginous  infusion 
should  be  used.  In  eczema  intertrigo^  so  common  upon  the  groin  and 
nates  of  infants,  cotton  batting,  or  the  absorbent  cotton  of  the  shops, 
dusted  with  the  following  finely  triturated  powder,  should  be  constantly 
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applied,  so  as  to  come  thoroughly  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  snifaces 
and  separate  them :  boracic  acid  one  part,  salicylic  acid  one  part,  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  or  oxide  of  zinc  five  parts. 

Pruritus, — Itching  is  a  frequent  and  annoying  symptom  of  eczema, 
and  whatever  curative  applications  may  be  made  use  of,  something  to 
relieve  this  symptom  is  often  required.  Camphor  mixed  with  ointments 
or  washes,  relieves  itching.  A  two  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
or  a  half  to  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  aluminium  acetate  in  water, 
also  frequently  gives  relief.  Carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
agents  to  relieve  pruritus.  The  following  formula  is  essentially  that 
recommended  by  Kaposi : 

JJ. — Acidi  CHrb<»lici grammes  xv. 

Spts.  vini  gallici    .  ?3  v. 

Tine,  lavendul.  \  hr  r--^ 

Ehu  de  cologne  / aai^vj. 

Glycerini 3J. — Misce. 

Veiel  says  that  even  this  small  amount  of  glycerine  is  sometimes  too 
stimulating  to  the  surface,  and,  if  so,  it  should  be  omitted. 

Curative  Applications. — In  the  commencement  of  eczema  papulosnm 
or  vesiculosum,  common  powdered  starch,  talc  (magnesium  silicate), 
semen  lycopodii,  or  rice  starch  (amylum  oryzae),  is  beneficial  for  dusting 
the  part.  The  following  formula  is  substantially  that  recommended  by 
Kaposi : 


K- — Amyli  opizee Jiij. 

ThIc  venet.  ") 

Flor.  zinci,  V *«  3J  z^* 

Pulv.  irid.  florent.  J 

Misce. 


Camphor  may  be  added  to  this  to  relieve  itching,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  per  cent. 

Curative  Applications. — For  healing  the  eczema  in  its  acute  stage, 
the  following  ointments  are  the  most  useful: 

vJeline,  | Equal  part*. 

Ung.  zinci  benzoat,  either  in  full  strength  or  reduced  by  mixture  with 
vaseline.  In  full  strength  it  is  sometimes  too  irritating.  Crusts  should 
be  removed  by  soaking  them  with  oil,  or  by  an  emollient  poultice,  and 
some  hours  subsequently  washing  the  surface  with  warm  water.  If  the 
surface  be  moist,  the  powder,  prepared  according  to  the  above  formula, 
can  often  be  advantageously  used  instead  of  the  ointment.  A  convenient 
and  effectual  way  of  using  the  ointment  is  to  spread  it  thickly  on  linen 
or  lint,  which  is  then  bound  down  by  gauze.  In  eczema  facei,  a  mask 
may  be  made  with  openings  for  the  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears,  and 
bound  down  upon  the  surface.  In  that  form  of  eczema  in  which  the 
skin  is  red  and  desquamating,  the  milder  ointments  should  be  used, 
rubbed  in  three  times  daily. 

Chronic  Eczema. — The  crusts  should  be  removed  by  strips  of  linen 
or  gauze  soaked  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  frequently  applied,  so  that 
the  water  does  not  become  warm,  for  warm  water  applications  by  their 
irritating  action  may  produce  eczema.     An  equal  quantity  of  Goulard's 
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extract  may  be  added  to  the  water  if  the  skin  is  irritable  (Veiel). 
Oils  are,  however,  in  most  instances,  preferable  to  water  for  the  removal 
of  crusts.  Cod-liver  oil,  mutton  suet,  or  one  of  the  mild  ointments,  as 
cold  cream,  should  be  thoroughly  applied  by  a  painter's  stiff  brush  upon 
parts  covered  by  hair,  so  as  to  break  through  the  crusts.  On  smooth 
surfaces,  an  ointment,  as  simple  cerate,  should  be  thickly  spread  on 
8urgeon*s  lint  or  flannel,  and  applied  over  the  crusts,  which  will  usually 
come  away  on  the  removal  of  the  plaster.  A  mild  soap,  the  alkali  of 
which  dissolves  the  epidermis,  will  remove  those  crusts  which  the  above 
measures  fail  to  clean  off,  as  Sarg's  liquid  glycerine  soap.  Lately 
salicylic  acid  has  come  into  use  as  a  solvent  of  crusts.  The  following 
ointment  rubbed  in  hourly,  or  applied  thickly  spread  on  surgeon's  lint, 
in  a  few  days  renders  the  surface  clean  : 

R. — Acidi  salicylic zj. 

Va>eline 3'ss. — Misce. 

The  first  indication  has  now  been  accomplished,  that  of  denuding  the 
surface  of  crusts.  The  next  indication  is  to  cure  the  disease.  In 
order  to  heal  the  moist  surface  the  best  application  in  most  cases  is  still 
the  diachylon  ointment,  the  emplastrura  plumbi  recommended  above,  or 
the  zinc  ointment,  by  which  the  moist  eczema  becomes  squamous.  If 
the  surface  is  slow  in  healing,  Sarg's  liquid  glycerine  soap  or  the  fol- 
lowing : 

B . — Sap«>ni8  viridis 200. 

Spirit,  recti  fie 100. 

Digestre  flltre; 

should  be  poured  upon  moist  flannel  rubbed  in,  and  then  removed  with 
tepid  water.  After  drying  the  parts  the  ointment  should  be  reapplied. 
Occasionally,  on  parts  to  which  the  lead  or  zinc  ointment  cannot  be 
conveniently  applied,  as  upon  the  face,  one  part  of  tannin  to  ten  or 
fifteen  of  vaseline  or  cold  cream  may  be  used  instead. 

By  the  above  treatment  the  moist  surface  usually  becomes  squamous. 
The  eczematous  patch  is  still  hyperaemic,  infiltrated,  and  desquamating, 
and  additional  measures  are  required  to  restore  it  to  the  normal  state. 
Moderately  stimulating  applications  are  now  required,  and  tar  is  the 
best  agent  for  this  purpose.  Tar  should  never  be  applied  in  moist 
eczema.  Its  use  should  be  reserved  for  the  dry  and  desquamating 
eczema. 

The  various  tars,  which  have  been  used  with  success  in  eczema,  are 
the  pix  liquida  or  pine-tar,  the  oleum  fugi  or  beech-tar,  the  oleum  rusci 
or  birch-tar,  and  the  oleum  cadinum  obtained  from  the  juniperis  oxy- 
cedrus.  Tar  penetrates  all  the  layers  of  the  skin,  for  when  used  exter- 
nally  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine.  In  a  few  patients  it  is  stated  that  its 
employment  has  been  followed  by  rigors,  fever,  headache,  and  vomiting. 
If  such  symptoms  arise,  its  use  should  of  course  be  discontinued.  The 
following  formulae  may  be  employed : 

R. — Ung.  picis  liquidfld 5j. 

Alcuholis        ........      T  n. — Misce. 

R. — Olei  rusci  vel.  cadini fgj. 

Alcoholls f3'j~"j- — Misce. 

Use  externally. 
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B . — Olei  ruFci  vel.  cadini 
Alcobolis     'I 
Eiheris        j 


&&f^Us.— Miaoe. 


Use  externally. 


Tar  is  useful  when  the  skin  chaps,  or  is  rough.  In  cases  that  are  in  • 
state  of  transition  from  the  acute  and  moist  to  the  chronic  and  squamous 
form  of  the  disease,  the  mixture  of  the  tar  ointment  with  the  diachylon 
ointment  often  has  a  salutary  effect. 


Scabies. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  previously  considered  are  non-contagious. 
Scabies,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  contagious  diseases  by 
contact.  It  is  produced  by  an  animal  parasite,  known  as  the  itch-mit€, 
or  acarus  scabiei.  The  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  female  only, 
which  burrows,  making  for  itself  a  canal,  or  cuniculus,  in  which  its  eggs 
are  deposited.  The  male  does  not  burrow,  but  conceals  itself  under  the 
scales  or  crusts  which  result  from  the  inflammation  produced  by  its 
partner,  or  it  burrows  only  sufficiently  to  produce  a  covering  and  shelter. 
From  observations  made  by  Eichstedt,  Gudden,  and  others,  the  female 
has  been  found  within  half  an  hour  after  being  placed  upon  the  skin  to 
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The  itch  animalcule,  acami  ecabiei,  viewed  upqo  thr  bitfk,  shuwjin:  itp  ftjfiiire  imA  th*i\ 

B|)ine9  and  filamenta.    The  female,  which  it  lunii'Wliiil  larfpr  Uiau  tlM 

l-G(Hhofan  inch. 

The  foot  and  last  joints  of  the  leg  of  the  itch  animal'  tiTi* 

The  male  itch  animalcule,  viewed  upon  the  ubUi  i   Hun^u^,  »Uawlim  ft* 
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Fig  39 
feet, 

Fio.  40.    Ova  of  the  itch  animalcule 


have  concealed  herself  in  the  epidermis,  and  the  hurmw  whidilteMH^ 
structs  is  arched  and  tortuous,  and  four  or  tive  lines  in  length,  sitdrttf 
or  longer.  The  acarus  has  the  shape  of  a  tortoise.  It  can,  whi^n  ftlly 
grown,  be  detected  by  the  eye  as  a  minurr  wliitish  p>int*  Th«  yuiin^ 
acarus  has  six,  the  mature  eight,  articulated  h^,  with  quicken*  tipti  li*c 
two  anterior  pairs,  and  hairs  on  the  posterior.  The  bimU  wliifh  am  ^ 
elongated  or  retracted,  is  provided  with  two  jaws.     The  upper  mrfur 
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is  covered  with  spines  directed  backward  so  as  to  prevent  retrogression 
in  the  burrow.  She  leaves  behind  her  in  the  caniculus,  as  she  advances, 
her  moulted  skin,  excreta,  and  eggs,  which  hatch  on  the  eleventh  day. 
The  mother  acarus  is  always  found  at  the  remote  end  of  the  burrow, 
where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye  as  a  minute  whitish  or  some- 
times brownish  speck,  and  from  which  it  can  be  lifted  by  the  point  of  a 
needle,  to  which  it  clings.  The  cuniculi  can  also  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  looking,  says  Niemeyer,  like  the  *'  scars  of  needle  scratches,"  and 
containing  the  young  acari  in  various  stages  of  growth. 

The  acarus  by  its  burrowing  produces  an  irritation  and  troublesome 
itching,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  suflFering  of  the  patient.  At  the 
point  where  the  acarus  penetrates  the  cuticle  the  inflammation  gives  rise 
to  a  single,  small,  and  acuminate  vesicular  or  papular  eruption,  the 
cuniculus  extending  away  from  it.  We  often  find  ecthymatous  pustules 
and  abrasions  intermingled  with  the  vesicles,  the  result  of  frequent 
scratching.  The  itching  is  most  intense,  and  the  acarus  most  active, 
at  nighty  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  Scabies  most  frequently 
appears,  especially  in  adults,  first  upon  the  hands,  between  the  fingers, 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  and  it  extends  thence  along  the  forearm,  and 
over  the  thighs  and  abdomen.  In  children  it  not  infrequently  occurs 
upon  the  buttocks,  thighs,  feet,  etc.,  while  the  hands  and  forearm 
escape. 

Diagnosis. — Correct  diagnosis  is  important,  because  the  treatment  re- 
quired is  different  from  that  in  any  other  exanthem,  and  because  the 
suspicion  of  having  this  disease  always  renders  one  solicitous  to  know 
the  exact  nature  of  the  eruption.  Scabies  can  be  diagnosticated  from 
those  diseases  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken  by  the  following  charac- 
ters :  its  occurrence  where  the  cuticle  is  thin  and  delicate,  as  between 
the  fingers,  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  upon  the  abdomen, 
thighs,  and  inside  of  the  feet ;  small  size,  acuminate  shape,  and  isolated 
position  of  vesicles ;  the  intermingling  with  the  vesicles  of  other  forms 
of  eruption,  as  papules  and  pustules,  and  the  presence  of  linear  scars 
and  abrasions  produced  by  the  scratching;  itching  most  intense  at 
night ;  absence  of  fever ;  absence  of  the  disease  from  posterior  aspect 
of  body  and  arms,  and  from  head  and  face.  Scabies  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  from  all  other  exan- 
thematic  affections  except  eczema,  sudamina,  and  herpes.  Eczema  is 
most  common  on  the  scalp  and  face,  where  scabies  does  not  occur,  and 
unlike  scabies  its  vesicles  are  round  and  thickly  aggregated  in  clusters; 
in  eczema  there  is  a  smarting  or  prickling  sensation  very  different  from 
the  intense  itching  of  scabies.  In  herpes  the  vesicles  are  large,  rounded, 
and  in  clusters,  and  attended  by  a  burning  or  pricking  sensation,  with 
but  little  itching.  This  eruption  in  sudamina  is  vesicular  and  discrete, 
as  in  scabies,  but  it  is  globular,  and  accompanied  by  no  itching  or  other 
local  symptoms. 

Treatment. — As  scabies  is  due  to  a  species  of  acanis  which  burrows 
in  the  epidermis,  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by  measures  which 
destroy  this  animalcule.  If  it  be  destroyed,  the  disease  gets  well  of 
itself  Sulphur  has  been  employed  for  a  long  period  for  this  purpose, 
since  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  evolved  from  the  sulphur,  is  destructive 
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to  the  animalcule.  The  unguentum  sulphuris,  if  thoroughly  applied, 
will  rarely  fail  to  eradicate  scabies.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  aids 
the  external  treatment,  since  a  portion  of  the  gas  which  is  generated 
escapes  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
employment  of  sulphur  is  its  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor,  which  is 
noticeable,  however  disguised  by  perfume.  Sulphur  or  any  other  sub- 
stance employed  externally  has  more  effect  if  it  be  preceded  by  a  bath, 
which  softens  the  epidermis,  and  therefore  favors  the  entrance  of  the 
remedy  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  the  cuniculi. 

Helmerich's  ointment  is  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  scabies. 
It  consists  of  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  and 
eight  of  lard.  "M.  Hardy  afterward  perfected  the  method,  so  as  radi- 
cally to  cure  the  disease  in  two  hours.  He  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner:  The  patient  first  undergoes  a  friction  of  his  whole  body  for 
half  an  hour  with  soft  soap,  in  order  to  clean3e  the  skin  and  break  up 
the  burrows ;  a  warm  bath  of  an  hour's  duration  follows,  during  which 
the  skin  is  thoroughly  rubbed,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  burrows ;  after  which  frictions  for  half  an  hour  and  upon  the  whole 
surface  are  practised  with  Helmerich's  ointment.  This  completes  the 
cure.  Out  of  four  hundred  patients  subjected  to  this  treatment,  only 
four  returned  to  the  hospital."  ^ 

M.  Albin  Gras  experimented  with  different  substances,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  relative  destructiveness  to  the  acarus.  The  following 
table  gives  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments : 

Immersed  in  pure  water  the  acarus  was  alive  after  three  hours. 

"  saline  water  the  acarus  moved  freely  after  three  hours. 

**  Gnulard's  solution  the  acarus  lived  after  one  hour. 

**  olive,  almond,  or  castor  oil  the  acarus  lived  more  than  two  hoan. 

<<  lime-water  the  acarus  died  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

"  vinegar  "  '*         twenty  minutes. 

♦«  alcohol  **  '»  "  " 

**  tur|>entine       "  "  nine  *• 

**  iodide  of  potassium  the  acarus  died  in  four  to  six  minutes. 

It  is  seen  that  vinegar,  lime-water,  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  destroy  the  acarus  in  a  short  time.  They  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphur  ointment.  Camphor  is  also  destruc- 
tive to  this  animalcule,  and  the  linimentum  c^mphorae,  thoroughly 
applied,  is  a  good  remedy  for  uncomplicated  scabies. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  odor  of  sulphur,  which  is  so  offensive,  one  of 
the  following  ointments  may  be  employed,  if  the  patient  be  £sistidious: 

R. — Unsruent.  hydrarg.  ammoniat.      .        .        .        •  Jj. 

Mo-chi gr-  y« 

01  Irtvendul. gtt.  ij. 

Ol.  amygdiil. 3J. — Misce,' 

If  scabies  be  extensive  this  should  not  be  used,  as  its  application  over 
considerable  area  might  endanger  salivation,  but  the  following,  which  is 

»  StilM's  Therapeutics,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  516.  •  From  Wil»on. 
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recommended  by  Bazin,  and  is  said  to  cure  the  disease  with  three  appli- 
cations, may  be  used  instead : 

B . — Anthemis  pulv.  "J 

Adipis,  V &&  Jj. — Misce. 

01.  oliv8B,  j 

In  cases  which  have  been  protracted,  and  in  which  ecthymatous  and 
other  secondary  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  scabies  can  ordinarily  be 
readily  cured,  while  the  other  eruj)tions  remain  and  disappear  more 
slowly.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  important,  since  the  sulphur  or  other 
ointment  employed  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  should  be  discontinued  when 
the  itching  ceases  and  vesicles  no  longer  appear,  and  tonic  or  other 
treatment  appropriate  to  cure  these  secondary  eruptions,  should  be 
employed  instead.  The  sulphur  ointment  continued  after  the  scabies 
is  cured  does  harm,  as  it  irritates  the  cuticle.  It  is  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  scabies  that  the  linen  be  fre(][uently  changed. 
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«i  A     B.  C'    cereal    milk,  analysis  of, 
A.     68 

Abdomen  in  disease,  100 

in  rachitis,  127 
Abdominal  viscera  in  tuberculosis,  143 
Absce.«8,  cervical,  145,  221 

pelvic,  in  constipation,  752 
strumous,  188,  145 
Acarus  scabiei,  854 
Acephal*i8,  415 

anatomical  characters,  415 
symptoms,  416 
prt>gnojii'*,  416 
Adenitis,  diphtheritic,  307 
scarlatinous,  221 
strumous,  138,  145 
Adhesions,  peritoneal,  a  cause  of  consti- 
pation, 752 
Alvine  discharges  a  cause  of  constipa- 
tion, 754 
in  di!»ea'*e,  101 
"  American  Swiss  "  infant  food,  analysis 

of,  58 
Anaemia  a  cause  of  chorea,  514 

modittcation  of  mother's  milk,  by,  39 
Analysis  of  milk,  57,  58 

of  infant  foods,  58 
Anencephalus  (see  Acephalus). 
**  Anglo-Swiss  "  infant  fiK>d,  analysis  of, 

58 
Animal  heat  in  infancy,  99 
Anthelmintics,  776 
Anus,  occlusion  of,  750 
Apnoea  neonati,  71 
causes,  72 
treatment,  72 

artificial  respiration  in,  72 
Apoplexy  {see  Intercranial  hemorrhage). 
Appearance  in  disease,  91 
Arthritis  {see  Rheumatism). 
Artificial  feeding,  directions  for,  49,  57, 
61 
respiration,  72 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  778 
Asphyxia  neonati  {see  Apnoea  neonati). 
caused  by  intestinal  worms,  766 
Asthma,  Kopp's   {see  Internal  convul- 
sions). 
Atelectasis,  605 
acquired,  606 
caU'ies,  606 
symptoms,  607 
anatomical  characters,  607 
treatment,  608 


Atomizer  in  diphtheria,  822 

in  pertussis,  335 
Atrophy,  muscular,  531 
Attitude  in  disease,  98 


BABY  foods  {see  Infant  foods). 
"  Baby  Sup,"  analysis  of,  58 
Bacillus,  tubercle,  172 
Bathing  in  infancy,  66 
Bile,  purpose  of,  6iO 
Bladder,  anatomy  of,  811 

irritability  of,  813 
*'  Blair's  "  wheat  food,  analysis  of,  58 
Blood  in  diphtheria,  308 

poisoning  in  scarlet  fever,  248 
Blue  disease,  823 
Bone,  rachitic,  analysis  of,  114 
B  >nes,  modification  of,  by  rachitis,  113 

cranial,  in  rachitis,  116 
Brain,  absence  of,  415 
atrophy  of,  418 
composition  of,  414 
congestion  of,  429 
causes,  429 
symptoms,  431 
anatomical  characters,  431 
prognosis,  432 
treatment,  432 
disease  of,  413 
dro|>sy  of,  442,  449 
development  of,  414 
hypertrophy  of,  420 

pathological  anatomy,  420 
causes,  421 
symptoms,  421 
diagnosis,  423 
prognosis,  424 
treatment,  424 
imperfect,  417 
case  of,  417 
symptoms,  418 
prognosis,  418 
in  infancy,  18,  414 
membranes  of,  415 
hemorrhage  in  and  upon,  438 
fever  («««  Meningitis). 
Breast  milk  {see  Milk,  human). 

inflammation  of,  82 
Bright's  disease  {see  Nephritis). 
Bronchial  glands,  tubercles  of,  161,  168 

phthisis,  161 
Bronchitis,  593 
causes,  594 

(859) 
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Bronchitis,  anatomical  characters,  594 
symptoms,  697 
duration,  599 
chronic,  599 
diagnosis,  599 
prognosis,  600 
treatment,  600 
in  measles,  188,  191 
tubercular,  158 


CALCULUS,  vesical,  a  cause  of  enu- 
resis, 812 
Cancer,  aqueous,  of  infants,  678 
Cancrum  oris  (see  Gangrene  of  mouth). 
Capillary  bronchitis  in  measles,  191 
Caput  succedaneum,  73 
Cardiac  degeneration  in  diphtheria,  808 

malformations,  828,  834 
Care  of  mother  in  pregnancy,  19 
Caries,  vertebral,  551 
Cariilages  in  rachitis,  118 
Catarrhal  laryngitis,  559 
pharyngitis,  687 
pneumonitis,  609,  612 
Cellulitis,  strumous,  140 

scarlatinous.  221 
Cephalaematoma^  78 

Cephalalgia  in  meningeal  tubercles,  166 
Cerebral  hemorrhage   (see    Intracranial 
hemorrha^re). 
tubercles,  167 
Cerebro-spinal  disease  a  cause  of  consti- 
pation, 754 
Cerebro-spinal  fever,  858 
etiology,  858 

non-contagiousness  of,  860 
sex,  368 
age,  868 

mode  of  commencement,  866 
symptoms,  364,  867 
pulse,  378 
temperature,  873 
respiraUiry  system,  875 
cutaneous  system,  876 
urinary  organs,  376 
special  senses,  877 
nature,  880 
anatomical  characters,  882 

Srognosis,  887 
iagnosis,  889 
treatment,  390 
Cerebro-spinal  system,  diseases  of,  418 

meningitis,  858 
Chee«y  pneumonitis,  614 
Chicken  pox,  293 
Childhood,  duration  of,  19 

changes  of  organs  in,  19 
Cholera  infantum,  784 
Choleriform  diarrhcea,  784 

anatomical  characters  785 
nature,  788 
diagnosis,  789 
prognosis,  789 
treatment,  739 
Circulation,  changes  in,  at  birth,  18 


Circulatory  system  in  infancy,  96 

diseases  of,  823 
Clavicle  in  rachitis,  124 
Clothing  in  infancy,  67 
Colitis  in  childhood,  718 
Colostrum,  28,  88 

examination  of,  28 

constituents  of,  29,  33 

microscopic  appearance,  88 

purpose  of,  84 

injurious  effects  of,  on  infant,  36 

a  cause  of  diarrhcea,  724 
Colustrum  corpuscles,  83 
Condensed  milk,  64 
Congenital  hydrocephalus,  442 
Congestion  of  brain,  429 

of  spinal  cord  and  membranes,  645 
anatomical  characters, 

546 
symptoms,  546 
treatment,  646 

of  stomach,  704 
Conjunctivitis,  gonorrhcsal,  822 
Constipation,  7&d 

congenital,  750 

symptomatic,  750 

causes,  741 

idiopathic,  754 

symptoms,  755 

symptomatic  cases,  756 

idiopathic  cases,  756 

treatment,  759 

hygienic,  759  . 

therapeutic,  762 

in  intussusception,  788,  796 

cases  of  extreme,  756 

alternating  with  diarrhoea,  768 
Constitutional  diseases,  106 
Consumption  (see  Tuberculosis). 
Convulsions,  clonic  (nee  Ekrlampsia). 

in  cerebral  tuberculosis,  167 

internal  (see  Laryngismus  stridulus). 
•     in  pertu>'Sis,830 

in  diphtheria,  810 

in  measles,  192 

in  scarlet  fever,  264 
Ooryza,  556 

anatomical  characters,  667 

symptoms,  557 

prognosis,  557 

treatment,  557 

in  scarlet  fever,  228 

syphilitic,  180 

treatment,  186 
Cranial  bones  in  rachitis,  116 
Craniotabes  in  rachitic),  117 
Croup,  diphtheritic,  810 

false  {see  Laryngitis,  spasmodic). 

membranous,  567 

etiology  of,  567 

anatomical  characters,  571 

symptoms,  573 

diagnosis,  574 

prognosis,  675 

treatment,  576 

true  (see  Croup,  membranous). 
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Croup,  in  measles,  192 

Croupous  pneiimonili",  609,  611 

Cryptorchia,  820 

Cutaneous  appearances  in  disease,  92 

diseases,  840 
Cyanosis,  823 

literature,  824 
.     sex, 826 

causes  of  cardiac  deformity,  826 

age,  827 

symptoms,  829 

proEcnosis,  888 

modes  of  death,  888 

heart  lesions  in,  885 

morbid  anatomy,  885 

etiology,  886 

treatment,  888 


DACTYLITIS,  strumous,  189 
syphilitic,  188 
Death  in  infancy,  28 

rate  in  infancy,  24 
Deformity,  hereditary  transmission  of,  22 

in  foetus,  due  to  maternal  impres- 
sions, 20 
Dentition,  680 

pathological  results  of,  681 

diagnosis,  688 

treatment,  684 

second,  685 

in  rachitis,  126 

in  syphilis,  184 

its  relation  to  diarrhoea,  724 
Diagnosis  of  infantile  dic^eases,  90 
Diarrhoea,  inflammatory  (see  Intestinal 
catarrh  of  infants). 

summer  {see  Eniero-co1iti»). 

following  c«»n8tip«tion,  768 

a  cause  of  intu:isu^ception,  788 

non-inflammatory,  718 

causes,  714 

symptoms,  714 

anatomical  characters,  715 

prognosis,  716 

treatment,  716 
Diathetic  di8ea>e"»,  106 
Diet  a  cau!»e  of  rachitis,  109 

acausenf  en iero-c« •litis,  724 

a  cau«e  of  infaitt  mortality,  27 

a  cau^e  of  constipation,  764 

of  mother  in  pregnancy,  19 

of  mother  during  lactation,  48 

effects  of,  on  milk  secretion,  86 

of  infant,  49 
Digestion,  disorders  of,  697 
Digestive  >ysiem  in  infancy,  100 

secretions,  action  of,  60 
Diphtheria,  296 

age,  296 

incubative  period,  296 

nature,  297 

causes,  297 

anatomical  characters,  804 

syniptoms,  809 

diagnosis,  814 


Diphtheria,  prognosis,  814 
causes  of  death,  315 
treatment,  816 
general,  818 
stimulants,  318 
tonics,  319 
local,  822 
preventive,  824 
of  complications,  816 
measles,  93 
scarlet  fever,  225,  254 
constitutional,  801 
primary,  297 
secondary,  297 
Diphtheritic  croup,  310 
gastritis,  708 
nephritis,  802,  811 
paralysis,  313,  324 
Dysentery  in  children,  747 
Dyspepsia,  697 
Dysuria,  819 


EAR,  scarlatinous  affections  of,  228 
strumous  affections  of,  141 
Eclampsia,  476 
causes,  476 

premonitory  stage,  477 
symptoms,  478 
anatomical  characters,  480 
diagnosis,  481 
prognosis,  482 
treatment,  483 
in  cerebral  tubercles,  167 
in  diphtheria,  810 
in  measles,  192 
in  scarlet  fever,  228 
in  pertussis,  880 
Eczema,  847 

anatomical  characters,  848 
acute,  848 
chronic,  848 
etiology,  848 
Tarieties,  848 
rubrum,  849 
impeiiginosum,  849 
diagnosis,  860 
treatment,  860 
in  acute,  80O 

constitutional,  860 
external,  861 
pruritus,  862 
in  chronic,  862 
Elixir  adjuvans,  103 
Emetics  in  cn»up,  588 
Emphysema  in  rachitis,  130 

in  tuberculosis,  160 
Empyema,  661 
Encephaloi-ele,  74 
Encephalon,  tubercles  in,  166 
Endocarditis  in  rheumatism,  400 

treatment,  40-5 
Enteritis,  747 
Enterocolitis,  718 
in  mea-le."*,  192 
Enuresis,  811 
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Enuresis,  occurrpoce,  811 
etiology,  822 
nervous,  813 
prognosis,  814 
treatment,  815 
Eruptive  fevers,  188 
Erys  pelrts,  404 
age,  406 

point  of  invasion,  406 
cause,  406 

premonitory  symptoms,  409 
symptoms,  409 
prognosis,  410 
duration,  410 
mode's  of  death,  410 
pathol<»gieal  anatomy,  410 
treatment,  411 
in  nursing  mother,  82 
after  vaccination,  405 
Erythema,  idiopathic,  840 

simplex,  840 

intertrigo,  840 

laeve,  841 
symptomatic,  841 

fugux,  841 

papulum,  841 

tuberculum,  841 

n(Kiosum,  841 

Srognosis,  841 
iagnosis,  841 
treatment,  842 
fugax  in  diphtheria,  812 
Erythematous  disease^*,  889 
Exercise  in  infancy,  70 
Extractum  pancreati?,  61 
Eye,  strumous  affections  of,  148 
in  measles,  188 


FACIAL  paralysis,  638 
causes,  538 
symptoms,  539 
prognosis,  539 
treatment,  539 
Farinaceous  infant  fot»ds,  58 
Fehrile   affections    in    nursing   mother, 

31 
Feeding,   improper,   a  cause  of   infant 
mortality,  27 
infant  {see  Infant  food). 
Femur  in  rachitis.  125 
Fever  and  ague  {nee  Intermittent  fever). 
Fever,  malarial  (see  Intermitient  fever). 
Fibula  in  rachitis,  125 
Fingers,  bulbous  enlargement  of,  92 
Foetus,   effects  of  materral   impressions 
on,  20 
injury  of,  in  titero,  22 
syphilis  in,  178 
Follicular  gastritis,  70S 
Food,    improper,    a    cause   of   racbiti?, 
109 
quantity  required  (see  Diet),  51 
French  measles  {see  Rotheln) 
Fright  a  cause  of  chorea,  519 


GALACTOGOGUES,  44 
Galactorrhoea.  40 
Gangrene  of  mouth,  673 

anatomical  characters,  678 
age,  674 
causes,  674 
symptoms,  675 
diagnosis,  676 
prognosis,  676 
treatment,  677 
following  measles,  198 
Gastric  juice,  purpose  of,  60 
Gastritis,  704 
cause  705 
age,  705 
symptoms,  706 
anatomical  characters,  707 
diagnosis,  707 
prognosis,  707 
treatment,  708 
follicular,  708 
diphtheritic,  708. 
Gastro-intestinnl  bt»mnrrhage,  781 
in  newborn,  781 
causes,  782 
purpuric,  783 

causes,  783 
local,  784 

causes.  784 
frequency,  784 
case  of.  784 
prognosis,  785 
treatment,  785 

regimenal,  785 
therapeutic,  786 
Gelatine  as  an  infant  food,  65 
Genito-urinarv  diseases,  810 

organ?,  232 
"G^rber'i*  milk  food,"  analysis  of,  58 
Germ  cultivation,  198 
German  measles  {see  Rotheln) 
Glandular  system  in  struma,  137 

in  sciirlet  fi**ur,  2'il 
GtotlisT  ipasm  of   ( Larvti;^ii^miU  itTiiiu> 

Ills). 
G*niorrhfi4w  In  the  cliild,  821 
Growtfi  of  infunti)  28 


n.EMUPTYSIS     in    infant    tuWms- 
l.^sia,  170 
*'  UhwIuv*!^  Infant  Fw>d,*^  58 
Ht^HTi,  dilatation  of,  after  i^earlef  f^Vir 
2S1 
niniriirmfttions  f^f,  823 
Ic'^iorts  ill  rbeuinitii^ni^  100 
'  Hentorrbiii^e,  umbilicHl,  27 
I  inlerL'ninial,  4S3 

I  ioteijUnitl,  in  intUi<»u«c«ptlon»  "M 

,  i;[iiJiro  inti^stinwU  781 

Hvrni!4,  »  eaii»e  of  coniitip«iic^D,  751 
I  Hi[>giiiEit  dkeuee,  551 
j  Hives  ixee  UnieiirittJ. 
"  Horhok'B  Infant  Fnod,"  58 
"Hubbttll'i  Wheal  Food,"  58 
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Buman  milk  {»ee  Milk,  hnmao). 
BumaDized  ci>ws'  milk,  62 
Bumerut  in  rachiti-',  124 
Bydrencepbalocele,  74 
Bjrdrooepbaltis,  acquired,  449 

caitse*,  449 

anat«>mical  characters,  460 

sjmptoms,  450 

pro^osis,  452 

treatment.  452 
congenital,  442 

anatomical  characten,  442 

etiology,  445 

symptoms.  446 

diagno«>is,  447 

prognosis,  448 

treatment,  448 
spurious,  470 

anatomical  characten,  878 

symptoms,  471 

diagnosis,  474 

prognosis,  474 

treatment,  475 
Hyperemia  in  nursing  women,  48 


ICTERUS  neonati,  91 
Idiocy,  congenital,  due  to  maternal 
impressions,  2 
Imitation  a  cau^e  of  chorea,  519 
Imperforate  rectum,  706 
"  Imperial  Granum,''  analysis  of.  58 
Indigestion,  697 
causes,  697 
symptom*,  699 
prognosis,  7U0 
aingnogis,  701 
treatment,  701 
Infancy,  17 

period  of,  17 
organs  in,  17, 18 
secretions  in,  17 
integum<»nt  in,  17 
appetite  in,  18 
thymus  fi:land  in,  18 
kidney  in,  18 
senses  in,  18 
mental  faculties  in,  18 
hrain  in,  18 
stomarh  in,  18 
mortality  of,  23 
siirns  of  disease  in,  90 
sleep  during,  69 
exercise  in,  70 
artificial  f*K)d  in,  57 
Infant  mortality,  28,  24 

period  of  greatest,  28 
causes,  24 

internal  malformations,  24 
feebleness  of  system,  24 
hereditary  disease,  24 
infectious  diseases,  25 
antihygienic  conditions,  25 
exposure  to  cold,  26 
imp^»per  feeding,  27 
prevention  of,  26 


Infant  growth,  28 
care  of,  63 
bathing,  66 
clothing,  66 
food,  49 

analysis  of.  58 
quantity  required,  61 
artifii'ial,  57 
hygiene,  66 
therapeutics,  103 
wei;;ht  of,  28 
Infantile  paralysis,  528 
symptoms,  r>80 
prognosis,  532 
projjress,  5-12 
etiology,  533 

anatomical  ch«irMcters,  630 

diagnosis,  5  S6 

progn  »6is,  536 

treatment,  537 

Injury  to  foetus  in  utem,  22 

to  mother  a  cause  of  miscarriage,  22 
Intes^ument,  character  of,  in  infancy,  17 
Intercranial  bemo-rbage,  433 
cau>e'»,  433 

anatomical  chHraoters,  434 
meninir«>al,  435 
cerebral,  420 
8ympt»m«,  437 
diagnosis,  440 
prognosis,  441 
trerttment,  441 
Intermittent  fever,  842 
causes,  842 

incubative  period,  848 
symptoms,  843 
treatment,  846 
Internal  convulsion;*,  504 
causes,  50') 

anatomicttl  characters,  607 
symptoms,  507 
diagnosis,  609 
prognosis,  609 
modes  of  d(*ath,  609 
treatment,  510 
Intestinal  catarrh  of  infancy,  718 
etit»loirv,  720 
age,  726 
dentition,  726 
symptom^,  726 
anat«>miral  characters,  730 
diagnosis,  734 
prognosis,  734 
treatment,  730 
curative,  740 
medicinal,  741 
external,  746 
dejections,    morbid    indications   in 

101 
displacements,  751,  787 

a  cause  of  constipation,  751 
secretions,  60 
worms,  735 

ascaris  lumbricoides,  766 
oxvuris  vermicularis,  767 
ttenia,  768 
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Intestinal  worms,  trioooephalus  dlspar, 
771 
causes,  778 
symptoms,  778 
diagnosis,  776 
prognosis,  776 
treatment,  776 
Intestinp,  displacement  of,  761 
hemorrhage  from,  781 
invagination  of,  787 
intu88u.^cepti(m  of,  787 
obstruction  of,  750 
in  tuberculosis,  178 
irritation    of,    a    cause   of  chorea, 
620 
Intussufiception,  787 

without  symptoms,  787 

post-mortem  form,  787 
with  symptomi«,  788 
previous  health,  788 
causes,  788 
fex,  788 
aj?e,  789 
seat,  790 

pathological  anatomy,  790 
small  intestine,  790 

cases,  790 
large  intestine,  798 
incomplete,  794 
symptoms,  796 
diagnosis',  797 
duration,  798 
prognosis,  798 
modes  of  death,  800 
treatment,  801 

by  injection,  801 

by  inflation,  804 

laparotomy,  807 

InvairJ nation  of  the  intestine,  787 

Itch  {see  Scabies). 


JAUNDICE  of  newborn  {see  Icterus 
neonati)  a  cause  of  umbilical  hemor- 
rhage, 89 
Joints,  inflammation  o{(aee  Rheumatism) 


KEASBEY  and  Hattison's  infant  food, 
68 
Keratitis,  strumous  {see  Strumous  oph- 
thalmia), 
herpetic,  149 

phlyctenular,  149 
vascular,  149 
parenchymatous,  151 
symptoms,  151 
non-vascular,  161 
duration,  162 
causes,  162 
treatment,  162 
Kidney,  congenital  cystic,  degeneration 
of,  18 
inflammation  of  (see  Nephritis), 
in  rachitis,  128 
uric  acid  infarctions  of,  810 


Kopp's  asthma  (see  Laryngiimat  atrido- 

lus). 
Kyphosis  in  rachitis,  121 


LACTATION,  28 
abnormal,  41 

care  of  mother  during,  29 
communication  of  disease  by,  46 
diet  during,  43 
directions  for,  28 
hinderances  to,  29 
tuberculosis,  80 
erysipelas,  82 
mastitis,  82 
menstruation  during,  47 
termination  of,  65 
Lactic  acid  as  a  cause  of  rachitis,  110 
Lactometer,  46 
Lactoscope,  46 

Laryngismus  stridulus  {aee  Convulsioaa^ 
internal), 
in  rachitic,  127 
Laryngitis,  catarrhal,  659 
symptoms,  659 
chronic,  660 

anatomical  characters,  861 
treatment,  661 
pseudo-membranous      (se«     Croup, 

membranous), 
spasmodic,  662 
causeo,  662 
symptoms,  502 
anatomical  characters,  668 
diagnosis,  568 
prognosis,  664 
treatment,  564 
tubercular,  157 
Laxatives  in  diarrhoea,  717 
Liebig's  infant  food,  preparation  of,  68 
analysis  of,  68 
in  constipation,  7t>0 
Ligaments  in  rachitis,  127 
Liver  in  rachitis,  127 
Lividity  of  newborn,  91 
Lockjaw,  486 
Lordosis  in  rachitis,  126 
Lung,  inflammation  of  (see  Pneumonitis), 
in  tuberculoj'is,  158,  169 
oddoma  of,  in  diphtheria,  315 


MALE  fern  in  taenia,  780 
Malignant  scarlet  fever,  217 
Mastitis,  82 

Maternal  impressions,  effects  on  fcetus,  20 
Maxilla  in  rachitis,  121 
Measles,  188 

etiology,  188 

symptoms,  188 

complications,  191 

anatomical  characters,  198 

nature,  194 

diagnosis,  194 

prognosis,  195 

treatment,  196 
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Measles  complicating  rachitis,  132 
Meconium,  17 

composition  of,  17 
Mellin'sfood,  68 
Membranous  croup  {see  Croup,  mem- 

branousV 
MeniDficeal  hemorrhage  {see  Intercranial 
hemorrhage), 
tuberculosi;!,  166 
congestion,  545 
Meninges,  congestion  of,  545 
hemorrhage  into,  488 
tubercles  in,  166 
Meningitis,  452 
tubercular,  458 
non-tubercular,  458 
age,  454 

pathological  anatomy,  456  . 
causes,  459 
symptoms,  461 
diai^nosis,  4G6 
prognosis,  466 
treatment,  468 
cerebro-spinal    (see    Oerebio-spinal 

fever). 
a  cause  of  constipation,  754 
Meningocele,  74 

Menstruation  in  lactation,  88,  47 
Mental  excitement  in  pregnancy,  20 

impressions,  effects  of,  on  footus,  20 
Mercury  in  syphilis,  185 
Microcephalus,  418 
Milk,  asses',  59 
goat's,  59 
condensed,  64 
cow's,  85 

specific  gravity  of,  85 

modified  by  feeding,  86 

constituents  of  85 

analysis  of,  57 

compared  with  human,  59 

improper,  a  cause  of  diarrhcea, 

725 
humanized,  62 
condensed,  64 
human 

analysis  of,  85,  57 
abnormal  secretion,  41 
bacilli  in,  46 
constituents  of,  57 
examination  of,  28,  45 
excessive  secretion  of,  40 

causes,  40 
modification    by    retention    in 
breast,  86 
age,  87 
maternal  impressions,  87 

Sregnancy,  88 
iet,  86 
venereal  excess,  89 
phthisis,  89 
ansemia,  89 
syphilis,  89 
nervous  disorders,  89 
medicinal  substances,  89 
pus  in,  82 


I  Milk,  human,  differences  in  quality,  89 
quantity  required  by  infants,  52 
scanty  secreiion  of,  40 
causes,  40 

hypersmia,  41 
atrophy  of  breast, 
41 
treatment,  41,  43 
Miscarriage,  prevention  of,  19 

ca<ises  of,  19,  22 
Morbilli  («e«  Mea^le^). 
Morbus  caeruleus,  823 
Mortality  of  early  life,  23 
Mother,  care  of,  in  pregnancy,  19 
diet  of,  in  pregnancy,  19 
care  of,  in  lactation,  29 
Mouth,  gangrene  of,  673 
after  measles,  193 
inflammation  of  (see  Stomatitis). 
Mucous  patches  in  syphilis,  180 
Muguet  (see  Thrush). 
Mumps  {see  Parotiditis). 
Muscular  atrophy,  531 
Myelitis  a  cause  of  constipation,  754 


NECROSIS,  treatment,  824 
infantile  {see  Gangrene  of  mouth). 
Nephritis,  232 

parenchymatous,  284 
patholoiry  of,  234 
interstitial,  236 

pathology  of,  286 
symptoms,  287 
treatment,  259 
Nephritis,  diphtheritic  802 

scarlatinous,  212 
Nervous  cough,  660 

treatment,  661 
system  in  disease,  102 
Nestle's  food,  analysis,  58 
Nettle-rash,  845 

Newborn,  asphyxia  of  {see  Apnoea  neo- 
nati ). 
septicaemia  of,  83 
weight  of,  28 
Nipple,  depressed,  29 

treatment  of,  29 
fissure  of,  30 
Noma  (see  Ganc^rene  of  mouth). 
Nurse,  selection  of,  89-44 
Nursing  (see  Lactation), 
frequency  of,  39-48 


OBSTETRICAL  scarlet  fever,  208 
(Edema  glottidis  in  scarlet  fever,  228 
general,  in  scarlet  fever,  287 
(E^ophagitis,  696 

anatomical  characters,  696 
symptoms,  697 
Oidium  albicans,  669 
Ophthalmia,  herpetic,  149 
symptoms,  149 
duration,  149 
I  diagnosis,  149 

56 
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Ophthalmia,  herpetic,  causes,  149 
prognosis,  150 
treatment,  150 
parenchymatous,  151 
symptoms,  151 
duration,  152 
treatment,  152 
phlyctenular  {tee  Herpetic), 
in  measles,  143 
neonati,  77 
causes,  77 
symptoms,  78 

blenorrhoeal  form,  78 
catarrhal  form,  78 
treatment,  79 
strumous,  148 
Ophthalmoscope  in  cerebral  diseases,  418 
Osseous  system  in  rachitis,  113 
Osteosclerosis,  128 
Otitis  in  scarlet  fever,  228 
treatment,  256 
in  struma,  141 
Otorrhoea  in  scarlet  fever,  228 
treatment,  256 
in  struma,  141 
Ozyuris  vermicularis,  767 


PAIN  as  an  indication  of  disease,  102 
Pancreatic  juice,  purpose  uf,  60 
Papular  cutaneims  disease,  846 

eczema,  849 
Paralysis,  facial,  538 
diphtheritic,  313 

treatment,  324 
in  cerebral  tuberculosis,  167 
infantile,  528 

with  pseudo-hypertrophy,  540 
symptoms,  540 
anatomical  characters,  542 
causes,  543 
prognosis*,  543 
treatment,  543 
Parotid  gland  in  infancy,  68 
Parotiditis,  339 
nature,  340 
diagnosis,  340 
treatment,  840 
Parotitis  (see  Parotiditis). 
Pemphigus  in  syphilis,  181 
Peptonized  milk,  61 

method  of  preparing,  61 
Pericarditis  in  scarlet  fever,  280-265 
Pericardium,  tubercles  of,  163 
Period  of  greatest  infant  mortality,  23 
Periostitis,  strumous,  139 

treatment,  147 
Peripharyngeal  abscess,  690 
age,  690 
cause,  690 

anatomical  characters,  691 
symptoms,  692 
diagnosis,  694 
treatment,  695 
Peritonitis  a  cause  of  constipation,  352 
tubercular,  752 


Pertussis,  325 
age.  326 
causes,  326 

pathological  anatomy,  827 
symptoms,  828 
complications,  830 
diagnosis,  333 
prognosis,  834 
treatment,  335 
Pharyngitis,  catarrhal,  687 

anatomical  characters,  687 
causes,  688 
symptoms,  688 

Srognosis,  688 
iagnosis,  689 
treatment,  689 
diphtheritic,  304-310 

treatment,  322 
scarlatinous,  212-254 
Pharynx,  ulceration  of,  in  scarlet  fever, 

223 
Phimosis  a  cause  of  dysuria,  820 
Phthisis  {see  Tubprculoi^is). 
bronchial,  161 
in  nursing  mother,  39 
Pleura,  tuberculosis  of,  160 
Pleurisy  {nee"P\euT\t\i). 
Pleuritis,  622 

frequency,  623 
causes,  623-628 
anatomical  characters,  629 
plastic,  630 
sero-fibrinous,  630 
purulent,  631 
nemorrhagic,  682 
symptoms,  636 
physical  siens,  639 

ptupation,  639 
percussion,  640 
atipcultation,  640 
diagnosis,  642 
prognosis,  644 
treatment^  646 
external,  647 
internal,  647 
thoracentesis,  657 
empyema,  651 

operating,  mode  of,  for  serofibrinous 

exudation,  652 

for  empyema,  653 

admis'iion  of  air,  655 
injury  to  lung  by  nee- 

die;  656 
washing     out    pleural 

cavity,  657 
tent  and  drainage- tuba, 
659 
exsection  of  ribs,  660 
Pneumonia  {see  Pneumonitis). 
Pneumonitis,  609 
lobar.  609 
croupous,  609 
interstitial.  609 
catarrhal,  609 
cause<(,  609 
anatomical  characterft,  611 
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Pneumonitis,  cbeesy,  614 

symptoms,  615 

physical  sif^ns,  617 

diagnosis,  618 

prognosis,  619 

treatment,  620 
catarrhal,  620 
croupous,  620 
local,  622 

in  measles,  192 

in  pertussis,  881 

in  rheumatism,  408 
Post-mortem  gastric  softening,  709 
Pott's  disease,  661 
Pregnancy,  care  of  mother  in,  19 

diet  of  mother  in,  19 

exercise  of  mother  in,  19 

disease  of  mother  in,  20 
intermittent  fever,  20 
syphilis  in,  20 

changes  in  mills  of  mother  in,  88 
Prolapsus  recti,  758 

Pseudo-membranous  croup   {see    Mem- 
branous croup). 
Psorophthalmia,  strumous,  141 
Pulse  in  health,  97 

in  disease,  98 

in  infancy,  97 

influenced  by  excitement,  98 
Pus  in  milk,  82 


RACHITIS,  106 
frequency,  106 
age,  107 
causes,  109 

artificial  production,  110 
anatomical  characters,  first  stage,  1 12 

pathology  of,  115 
anatomical  characters,  second  stage, 
115 
cranium  in,  116 
craniotabes,  117 
vertebrte  in,  120 
kyphosis  in,  121 
lordosis  in,  121 
scoliosis  in,  121 

bones  of  upper  extremity  in,  124 
pelvis  in,  124 

Dones  of  lower  extremity  in,  125 
soft  tissues,  127 
anatomical  characters,  third  stage, 
128 
symptoms,  129 

complications  and  sequelae,  180 
diagnosis,  181 
prognosis,  182 
treatment,  188 
Radius  in  rachitis,  124 
Rectum,  hemorrhage  from,  781-796 
imperforate,  750 
occlusion  of,  750 
prolapsus  of,  758 
stenosis  of,  750 
Remittent  fever,  847 

symptoms,  847 


Remittent  fever,  diagnosis,  848 

treatment,  848 
Respiration  in  infancy,  94 
in  health,  91 
in  disease,  96 
Rheumatism,  acute,  898 
causes,  899 
symptoms,  899 
duration,  401 

Srognosis,  401 
iagnosis,  402 
treatment,  402 
pneumonitis  in,  408 
endocarditis  in,  400 
treatment,  408 
a  cause  of  chorea,  514 
in  scarlet  fever,  229-265 
Ribs,  changes  in,  in  rachitis,  122 
exsection  of,  in  pleuritis,  660 
Rickets  (see  Rachitis). 
Ridge's  infant  food,  analysis  of,  68 
Robinson's  patent  barley,  analysis  of,  68 
Roseola,  848 

idiopathic,  848 

varieties,  848 
symptomatic,  848 
varieties,  848 
symptoms,  848 
causes,  844 

Srognosis,  844 
iagnosis,  844 

treatment,  844 

syphilitic,  180 
Rotheln,  266 

history,  266 

premonitory  stage,  267 

symptoms,  268 

tegumentary  system,  268 

respiratory  system,  269 

digestive  system,  269 

pulse,  270 

temperature,  270 

complication!!,  270 

prognosis,  270 

nature,  271 

incubative  period,  271 
Round  worm  (intestinal),  766 
Rubeola  (see  Measles). 


SALIVA,  purpose  of,  60 
Santonin,  European,  in  worms,  777 
Savory  &  Moore's  infant  food,  analysis,  58 
Scabies,  854 
cause,  854 
diagnosis,  865 
treatment,  856 
Scapula  in  rachitis,  124 
Scarlatina  {see  Scarlet  fever). 
Scarlatinous  nephritis,  282-259 
Scarlet  fever,  197 

history,  197 
etiology,  197 
incubative  period,  202 
contagiousness  of,  204 
variations  in  type,  204 
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Scarlet  fever,  surreal,  205 
obstetrical,  205 
age,  210 

clinical  facts,  211 
symptoms,  218 
malignant  type,  217 
irregular  forms,  219 
complications,  220 
sequelsB,  220 
adenitis  in,  221 
nephritis  in,  282 
anatomical  characters,  288 
diagnosis,  240 
prognosis,  241 
treatment,  244 

prophylactic,  244 
nygienic,  247 
tberaiK^utie,  258 
in  mild  cases  248 
in  ordinary  and  severe,  249 
antiseptic,  253 
complications  and  sequelsB, 
254 
Scoliosis  in  rachitis,  121 
Scrofula,  185 
causes,  136 

anatomical  characters,  187 
symptoms,  140 
pDignosis,  142 
treatment,  143 

prophylactic,  148 
curative,  143 
ophthalmin  in,  148 
Secretions  in  infancy,  17 
Septicsemia  in  diphtheria,  801-807 
in  newborn,  88 
in  scarlet  fever,  243 
Skin,  appearance  in  syphilis,  180 
diseases  f>f,  840 
in  disease,  92 . 
in  infancy,  17 
Smallpox,  274 

Solvents  of  pseudo-membrane,  822-579 
Spasmodic  laryngitis,  562 
Spasm  of  glottis  {see  Laryngismus  stri- 
dulus). 
Spigelia  in  intestinal  worms,  777 
Spinnl  cord,  congelation  of,  546 

diseases  of,  4 1 3-544 
Spina  bifida,  547 

anatomical  characters.  547 
diagnosis,  549 
prognosis,  549 
treatment,  549 
Spine  (aee  Thrush). 
Spleen  in  rachitis,  127 
Spurious  hydrocephalus,  470 
Starch,  digestion  of,  by  infants,  62 
St.  Gkjy's  dance  {see  Chorea). 
Stomach,  congestion  of,  704 
diseases  of,  697 
infiammation  of,  704 
post-mortem  softening  of,  709 
in  tuberculosis,  168 
Stomatitis,  668 
simple,  668 


Stomatitis,  catarrhal,  668 
symptoms,  664 
appearance,  664 
treatment,  664 
ulcerous,  665 
causes,  665 
symptoms,  666 
prognosis,  666 
treatment,  666 
aphthous,  667 

causes,  647 

symptoms,  667 

diagnosis,  668 

prognosis,  668 

treatment,  668 
Strabismus  a  sign  of  infant  disease,  92 
Strophulus,  846 
varieties,  846 
appearance,  846 
treatment,  847 
Struma  (aee  Scrofula). 
Strumous  ophthalmia,  148 

duration,  149 

diagnosis,  147 

causes,  149 

prognosis,  150 

treatment,  150 
St.  Vitus's  dance  (aee  Chorea). 
Syphilis,  177 
etiology,  177 
contagiousness  of,  177 
clinical  history,  178 
congenital,  178 
age  of  appearance,  179 
in  foetus,  178 
visceral  lesions  in,  181 
osseous  lesions  in,  182 
prognosis,  184 
treatment,  185 
in  nursing  mother,  31 
in  lactation,  39 
communicated  by  lactation,  45 


T^NIA,  768 
solium,  769 

saginata,  770 

medico-canellata,  770 

elliptica,  770 

oucumerina,  770 

bothriocephalus,  771 

tricocephalus  dispar,  771 

treatment,  779 
Tape-worm  (aee  Taenia). 
Teeth  in  rachitis,  126 

in  syphilis,  184 
Teething  (aee  Dentition). 
Temperature,    atmospheric    relation  to 
diarrhoea,  720 

in  disease,  99 

in  infants,  99 
Tetanus  infantum,  485 

commencement,  487 

frequency,  488 

causes,  489 

symptoms,  498 
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Tetanus,  mode  of  death,  600 
'  prognosis,  600 
duration  in  fatal  cases,  600 
diagnosis,  601 
treatment,  602 
Therapeutics,  infantile,  108 
Thoracentesis, 
Thorax  in  tuberculosis,  170 

in  rachitis,  123 
Thread-worms,  767 
Thrombosis  in  cranial  sinuses,  424 

anatomical  characters,  426 
causes,  427 
symptoms,  427 
diagnosis,  428 
prognosis,  428 
treatment,  428 
of  umbilical  vein,  88 
Thrush,  669 

anatomical  characters,  669 
symptoms,  670 
causes,  671 
diagnosis,  671 
prognosis,  671 
treatment,  672 
Tibia  in  rachitis,  126 
Toxaemia,  diphtheritic,  801-807 
Tracheotomy,  676 
statistics  of,  676 
in  croup,  691 
directions  for,  691 
instruments  for,  692 
Tricocephalus  dispar,  771 
Trismus  (see  Tetanus  infantum). 
Tubage  in  membranous  croup,  689 
Tubercle,  anatomical  characters  of,  166 

bacillus,  168-172 
Tubercular  laryngitis,  167 

pneumonitis,  617 
Tuberculosis,  168 
etiology,  853 
contagiousness,  166 
anatomical  characters,  166 
symptoms,  166 
physical  signs,  169 
lungs,  169 
pleura,  171 
stomach,  172 
intestines,  178- 
diagnosis,  172 
prognosis,  176 
treatment,  176 

prophylactic,  176 
curative,  176 
in  nursing  mother,  80 
Typhoid  fever,  848 
causes,  849 

anatomical  characters,  830 
incubative  period,  861 
svmptoms,  858 
complications,  863 
diagnosis,  854 
duration,  866 
prognosis,  356 
treatment,  866 


ULNA  in  rachitis,  124 
Umbilical  cord,  manai^ement  of,  82 
vein,  thrombosis  of,  88 
treatment,  86 
phlebitis  of,  88 
granulations,  87 
fungus (««e  Umbilical  granulations). 

treatment,  87 
hemorrhage,  87 
causes,  88 
symptoms,  89 
prognosis,  90 
treatment,  90 
Umbilicus,  diseases  of,  82 
inflammation  of,  86 
causes,  86 
prognosis,  86 
treatment,  86 
ulceration  of,  86 
Uraemia  in  scarlet  fever,  237 
treatment,  269 
diphtheritic,  811 
Uric  acid  infarctions,  810 
Urine,  extreme  acidity  of,  810 

a  cause  of  enuresis,  812 
treatment,  810 
incontinence  of,  811 
excessive  amount,  a  cause  of  enu* 
resis,  812 
Urticaria,  846 

appearance,  846 
causes,  846 

Srognosis,  846 
iagnosis,  845 
treatment,  846 
Uterine  irritation  a  cause  of  chorea,  614 


VACCINATION  (nee  Vaccinia). 
Vaccine  virus,  292 
Vaccinia,  288 

history,  284 

appearances,  286 

symptoms,  286 

anomalies,  287 

complications,  287 

sequelae,  289 

revacci nation,  289 

erysipelas  in,  406 

virus,  selection  of,  292 
Varicella,  298 

symptoms,  298 

diagnosis,  294 

prognosis,  294 

treatment,  294 
Variola,  274 

incubative  period,  274 

stage  of  invasion,  275 
eruptive,  276 
desiccative,  277 

mode  of  death,  278 

anatomical  characters,  279 

prognosis*,  280 

diagnosis,  280 
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Variola,  treatment,  281 

mistaken  for  measles,  196 
Varioloid,  278 
Vein,  umbilical,  phlebitis  of»  88 

thrombosis  of,  83 
Venereal  excess,  effects  of,  on  milk,  89 
Vermifuees,  776 
Vertebral  caries,  551 

causes,  551 

symptoms,  558 

diagnosis,  554 

prognosis,  554 

treatment,  555 
Vertebne  in  rachitis,  120 
Vibriones  bacilli  in  human  milk,  46 
Vims,  vaccine,  292 
Visceral  lesions  in  syphilis,  181 
Voice  in  disease,  93 
Volvulus,  751 

case  of,  755 
Vomiting  in  constipation,  756 


Vomiting  in  meningeal  tuberculoais,  166 

in  intussusception,  796 
Vulvitis,  821 

aphthous,  821 

etiology,  821 

treatment,  822 


WEANING,  65 
menstruation  in  mothers  as  an  in- 
dication for,  38 
Weight  of  infants,  28 
Wetnurses,  selection  of,  89 

communication  of  direase  by,  45 
White  softening;  of   intestinal    muooui 

membrane,  709 
Whooping-cough  {see  Pertunis). 
Worms,  766 

intestinal,  as  a  cause  of  constipation, 

752 
ai  a  cause  of  intussusception,  788 
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O  the  pablishen  would  state  that  no  pains  are  spared  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  oonfi- 

^  denoe  earned  for  the  publications  of  the  house  by  their  careful  selection  and  accnraqr  and 

<p  finish  of  execution. 
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The  printed  prices  are  those  at  which  books  can  generally  be  supplied  by  booksellers 

f^  throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure  for  their  customers  any  works  not 

S  kept  in  stodL.    Where  access  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  by 

^  the  publishers  pos^iaid  on  receipt  of  the  printed  price,  and  as  the  limit  of  mailable  weight 

g  has  been  removed,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  through  the  post-office 

0  any  work  in  this  catalogue.    No  risks,  however,  are  assumed  either  on  the  money  or  on 

A  the  bo(^  and  no  publications  but  our  own  are  supplied,  so  that  gentlemen  will  in  most 

^  CMBB  find  h  nv>re  oonvenienl  to  deal  with  the  nearest  bookseller. 

V  LEA  BBOTHEBS  A  GO. 

§  Noe.  706  and  708  Savsqm  St.,  PinT,AT>WT.pmA,  September,  1889. 


Practical  Medical  Periodicals. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL      ^  TooMoMrm. 
SCIENCES,  Monthly,  $4.00  per  annum.  I  ^^'^^'^ 

^  THE  MEDICAL  NEWS,  Weekly,  $6.00  per  annum.  J     per  annum. 

2  THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  VISITING  LIST  (3  styles,  see  p.  3),  $1.25. 
E  With  either  or  kK>th  above  periodicals,  In  advance,  75c. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK   OF  TREATMENT  (see  p.  17),  $1.25.    With 
^  either  JOURNAL  or  NEWS,  or  both,  75c.    Or  JOURNAL, 

e  NEWS,  VISITING  LIST  and  YEAR-BOOK,  $S.60,  In  advance. 


•C  "TTTITH  1889,  The  Journal  enters  upon  its  sixty-ninth  and  Thb 

B      VV      News  upon  its  forty-seventh  year.    Anticipating  the  require- 

^  ments  of  the  times,  Thb  News  changed  from  a  monthly  journal  to  a 

S  yastly  larger  weekly  newspaper  in  1882,  and  The  Journal  changed  from 

^  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  in  1888,  increasing  its  contents  and  simultaneously 

reducing  its  price.    Jointly  these  two  periodicals  combine  all  that  is  possible 

and  desirable  in  medical  journalism,  the  promptness  of  the  newspaper  and 

the  elaboration  of  the  magazine.  {Continued  an  next  page.) 
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2    LsA  Bbothibs  &  0o.'8  PiBioDiOALs — ^Am.  Jonmal,  Medical  N< 

Tbe  AniericBn  JonPnal  Hnd  TJb  I}BdicBl  ](eWjL 

Continued  from  First  Tm^e, 

Great  care  is  exercised  to  make  them  thoroaghly  practical  and  of  die 
utmost  possible  assistance  in  the  every-day  work  of  the  physician,  snrgeon 
and  obstetrician.  The  Departments  of  Progress,  for  instance,  diirin£ 
1888,  contained  2300  individual  articles  on  Medical  Advances,  gathered 
from  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  world.  The  Original  DqMU-tments 
are  filled  with  important  communications  from  the  most  practical  minds  cS 
the  profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Reviews  convey 
impartial  judgments,  as  to  the  value  of  the  most  reoent  additions  to  tbe 
literature  of  medicine.  In  addition  to  the  above  features  common  to  both, 
Thb  News  contains  carefully  gathered  details  of  advanced  Hospital  Treat- 
ment, skilful  Editorials  on  living  topics,  News  Itans,  Socie^  PA>ceeding8, 
Notes  and  Queries,  Correspondence,  etc. 

Designed  to  fill  distinct  and  complementary  spheres,  these  periodicals 
are  most  advantageously  read  in  conjunction,  and  to  lead  every  practi- 
tioner to  prove  this  for  himself  the  commutation  rate  has  been  placed 
at  the  very  low  figure  of  $7.50.  Their  cheapness  at  this  rate  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  consideration  that  they  contain  most  valuable  mattsr, 
equivalent  to  9  octavo  volumes  of  700  pages*  each.  Although  fitted  to 
be  read  together,  each  periodical  is  individually  complete  and  contains 
no  duplicated  matter,  so  that  every  reader  of  either  is  kept  tlioroagUy 
posted.  The  reader  of  both  gains  the  grasp  of  medical  advance  which  is 
assured  by  locating  matters  from  difiierent  points  of  view. 

As  a  premium  for  advance-payment  to  either  or  both  the  above 
periodicals.  The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  (see  page  17)  is  furnished  for 
75  cents  (regular  price,  $1.25).  This  convenient  work  gives  an  inde- 
pendent and  classified  statement  of  the  value  and  uses  of  such  remedies 
as  have  been  introduced  and  tested  with  success  during  the  year. 

Similarly,  The  Medical  News  Visiting  List,  the  most  perfect  work  of 
its  kind  (see  page  3),  is  furmriied  to  advance-fAjing  subscribers  for  75 
cents  (regular  price,  $1.25).     Thumb-letter  index,  25  cents  extra. 

OR,  AS  A   SPECIAL  OFFER, 

JouBNAL,  Nsws,  Teab-Book  and  VisinifQ  List,  in  advance,  $8.50. 

Stibscribers  can  ohtcdny  at  the  clone  of  each  volume^  cloth  coven  far 
Thb  Joubnal  {one  annually),  and  for  Thb  News  (one  annualfy),  frse  bg 
maily  hy  remitting  Ten  CentBfor  The  Joubnal  cover,  and  Fifteen  OetU$ 
for  The  News  cover.  


^The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  numsj 
order,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  undersigned ;  where  those  sre  not  acces- 
sible, remittances  for  subscriptions  may  be  sent  at  the  risk  of  the  publiahen 
by  forwarding  in  registered  letters.     Address, 

LEA  B/tOTHE/tS  A  CO.,  706  A  708  Samom  Stfvet,  RkihdelphkL 
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Lka  Bbotbebs  &  Co.'8  PuBUOATiONS — ^Period.,  Manuals. 


THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  VISITING  LIST  FOB  1890 

Has  been  revised  and  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every   respect.       It  con- 
48  pages  of  text,  including  calendar  for  two  years;  obstetric  diagrams;  scheme 


of  dentition;  tables  of  weij^hts  ai^  measures  and  comparative  scales j  instructions  for  ex- 
amining the  urine;  list  of  disinfectants;  table  of  eruptive  fevers;  lists  of  new  remedies 
and  remedies  not  generally  used;  inoomftfitibleBy  poisons  andantiaotes;  artificial  respira- 
tion ;  table  of  doses,  prepiured  to  accord  with  the  fast  revision  of  the  U.  &  Pharmacopoeia ; 
an  extended  table  of  Diseases  and  their  remedies,  and  directions  for  ligation  of  ar- 
teries. 176  pages  of  blanks  for  all  records  of  practice  and  erasable  tablet.  Handsomely 
bound  in  limp  Morocoo,  with  pocket,  pencil,  rubber  and  catheter  scale. 

The  MEDicAii  News  VismNG  List  for  1890  is  issued  in  three  stvles,  as  heretofore : 
"Weekly  (for  30  patients);  Monthly,  and  PerpetuaL  Each  in  one  volume,  $1.26.  Also 
furnished  with  Bead^  Reference  Thumb-letter  Index  for  quick  use,  25  cents  extra.  For 
special  ofiers,  including  Visitino  List,  see  pages  1  and  2. 

A  few  notices  of  this  Visitinq  List  are  appended : 

This  list  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  con- 
Ufns  a  vast  arnoant  of  useful  information,  espeol- 
ally  for  emergencies,  and  glres  good  table  of  doses 
and  iherapeatics.-*(>ifMuiian  Practitioner.  Jan.  *88. 

It  is  a  masterpiece.  Some  of  the  features  are 
peculiar  to  **The  Medical  News  Visiting  List.** 
notably  the  Therapeutic  Table,  prepared  by  Pr.  T. 
Lauder  Bronton,  which  oontams  the  list  of  dis< 


arranged  alphabetically,  giving  under  each 
a  list  of  the  prominent  drngiB  employed  in  the 
treatment  when  ordered,  a  R«ady  Ref-rence 
Thumb-letter  Index  is  ftimlshed.  This  in  a  feat- 
ure peculiar  to  this  Visiting  lAsL^Phytieian  ami 
Surgwn,  December,  1887. 

For  convenience  and  elegance  it  Is  not  surpass- 
able.~Obttotric  CHuettet  November,  1887. 


tb:b  medical  news  phtsiciansp  ledger. 

Containing  400  pages  of  fine  linen  "  led^r ''  paper,  ruled  so  that  all  the  accounts  of  a 
lar^e  practice  may  b«  conveniently  kept  in  it,  eitner  by  single  or  double  entry,  for  a  long 
perioa.  Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  doth  sides,  and  with  a  patent  flexible  bac^ 
which  permits  it  to  lie  perfectly  flat  when  opened  at  anv  place.  Price,  $5.00.  Also^ 
\  sm^l  special  lot  of  same  Ledger,  with  300  pages.    Price,  $4.00. 


HAJiTSHOBNE,  BEIfJtT,  A.  M.,  M.  2>.,  LL.  D., 

LaMy  Profeator  of  Hygiene  in  the  VninwtUy  of  PenntyliHmia, 

A  Ck>iifinpeotu8  of  the  Medical  Solenoee;  Gontaining  Handbooks  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology.  Onemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 
SeocHid  mition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  royal  12mo. 
Tolume  of  1028  pages,  with  477  illustrations.    Ooth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $6.00. 


The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  affbrd  a  conven- 
ient work  of  reference  to  students  during  the  brief 
'  command  while  in  attendance 


moments  at  their  < 
opon  medical  lectures. 


It  is  a  fjarorable  sign  that 


It  has  been  found  neoessarv,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  to  issue  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition. 
The  illustrations  are  rery  numerous  and  unusu- 
ally dear,  and  each  part  seems  to  have  received 
Its  due  share  of  attention.  We  can  oonceiye  such 
a  work  to  be  usefUl.  not  only  to  students,  but  to 
practitioners  as  well.   It  reflects  eredit  upon  the 


industry  and  energy  of  its  able  editor.— Boiton 
Medualand  amrgieaTjoumal,  Sept  8. 1874. 

We  can  say  with  the  strictest  truth  that  it  is  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  ao* 
quainted.  It  embodies  in  a  condensed  form  all 
recent  contributions  to  practical  medicine,  and  is 
therefore  useftil  to  every  ousy  practitioner  through- 
out our  oountry,  besides  being  admirably  adapted 
to  the  nse  of  students  of  meoiclne.  The  book  is 
faithfully  and  ably  ezeouted.— C/^(Mton  Medical 
Journal,  April,  1876. 


NEILL,  JOHN,  M.  D.,  and  SMITH,  F.  O.,  M.  D., 

Late  Surgeon  to  the  Penna,  ^09pital,  Prof,  of  the  InetitiUee  of  Med,  in  the  Univ.  of  Penna, 

An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Various  Branches  of  Medical 
Science,  for  the  use  and  examination  of  Students.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  improved. 
In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  974  pages,  with  374  woodcuts.   Qoth,  $4 ;  leather,  $4*75. 


LUDLOW,  J.  L.,  M.  D., 

Conatdting  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  EotpiUU,  etc 

A  Manual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  Physiolcgjr,  Surgery,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  To  which 
is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged.  In 
one  12mo.  volume  of  816  pages,  with  370  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.26;  leather,  $3.75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 
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4  LsA  Brothibs  &  Oo.'s  Pubuoations — ^DtctfonarieB. 

BILLINGS,  J.  8.,  A.  M.,  M.I>.,  LL.  I).,  Saw.  and  JESdUUf 

Member  SationcU  Academy  ofSdencea,  Surgeon  U.  8.  A^  etc 
A  MEDICAL  DICTIONABY,  including  in  one  alphabet  EngliBh,  FreocL 
German,  Italian  and  Latin  Technics  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences,  with  accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  English  words.    By  Johh  8.  Bn^LnreiL 
A.  M.,  M.  D^  LL.  D. 

WITH  THE  COLLABORATION  OP 
W.  O.  ATWATBR.  M.  D..  WASHINGTON  MATTHEWS,  Bf.  D, 

FRANK  BAKER,  M.  D..  H.  C.  YARROW.  M.  D^ 

JAMES  M.  FLINT,  M.  D.,  W.  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.  D., 

R.  LORINI,  M.D.,  WILLIAM  LEE,  M.D., 

8.  M.  BURNETT.  M.  D^  C.  6,  MINOT,  M.D. 

J.  H.  KIDDER,  M.  D., 

In  two  very  handsome  royal  octavo  volmnea. 

Shortly,    inscription  only.    Address  the  Publiahen. 

nUKGLISON,  BOBUST,  M.D., 

LaU  Profeuor  of  In$HiutM  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferton  Medical  OoOcif  pf  PkOads^kla, 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Diotionarv  of  Medical  Boienoe:  CoBtaiiiiiiK 

a  concise  Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Fhyuolofi;^,  PathoH 
ogy,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  ObstetrioB^  Meoiw  Jaxi»» 
TOudenoe  and  Dentistry,  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  luneral  Waters.  Fonnnlse  for  Officinal, 
£mpirical  and  Dietetic  Preparations,  with  the  Accentuation  and  mymcHorw  of  the  Termi^ 
and  the  French  and  other  Synonymee,  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  wwl  as  an  Fj^gliA 
Medical  Lexicon.  Edited  by  Bichard  J.  Dunqlibdn,  M.D.  In  one  veiy  lazce  and 
handsome  royal  octavo  volume  of  1139  paxes.  Cloth,  $6.50;  leather,  raised  baiids^f7.60; 
veiy  handsome  half  Bnssia»  raised  band^  98. 
About  the  first  book  porehMed  l^  the  medical 
student  is  the  Medical  Dictionary.  The  lexicon 
•xplsnatoxy  of  technical  tensB  is  simply  a  efne  qua 
non.  In  a  science  so  extensiTe  and  with  such  col- 
laterals as  medicine,  it  is  as  mnoh  a  neoesaiiy  also 
to  the  practising  physician.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
students  and  most  physicians  the  dictionary  must 
be  condensed  while  oomprehensiTe,  and  practical 
while  perspicacious.  It  was  because  Dunglison*s 
met  these  Indications  that  it  became  at  once  the 


dictionary  of  general  use  whereTer  medicine  was 
studied  m  the  SngJish  language.  In  no  fbrmer 
reTision  hare  the  alterations  and  additions  been 
■o  great  The  chief  terms  hare  been  set  in  black 
letter,  while  the  deriTatives  fellow  in  small  caps; 
anarrangement  which  greatly  fiusilitates  reference. 
—Ondnnati  Lancet  andClnriCt  Jan.  10, 1874. 

A  book  of  which  CTCxy  American  ought  to  be 
proud.    When  the  learned  author  of  the  woric 


passed  away,  probably  all  of  us  feared  lest  tiie  book 
chonld  not  maintain  its  place  In  tha  adraocing 
science  whose  terms  it  defines.  Fortonately,  Di; 
Richard  J.  Dunglison,  haring  asalsied  his  firther  la 
the  reyislon  of  ssTeral  editions  of  the  work,  sad 
tiaTing  been,  therefbre^  trained  In  the  memoda 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  hae  been 
able  to  edit  it  as  a  work  of  the  kind  should  be 
edited— to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  jar  or  iaiir* 
ruption,  along  the  groores  of  thought  It  has  trav- 
elled during  tts  Ufettme.  Toahowlhemagfrttnds 
of  the  task  which  Dr.  Dunglison  has  assumed  aad 
carried  through,  it  is  only  neoseaaiy  to  stele  that 
more  than  six  thousand  new  suMeots  hare  been 
added  In  the  present  edition.— PMfadi^Ma  Jfsdtel 
TlmOt  Jan.  a,  1074. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  BO  rtfal 
in  the  English  languaae  for  aooniaoj  and  azftea*  of 
refDrenoea.— Xoadofi  Jfidtari  GautU, 


HOBLTN,  BICBLABB  B..M.  B. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  u  sed  in  Medicine  and  the  0611ateral 
Sciences.  Bevised,  with  numerous  additions^  by  Isaac  Hatb^  M.  D.,  lata  editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sdenoes.  In  one  liuge  rcyyal  12ma  Tolnme  of  6S0 
double-oolnmned  pages.    Cloth,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.00. 

It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  tuiTe,  and  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  stndenf  a  laUla    fliaHaa 
Medical  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

STUBBNTSP  SBBZES  OF  HAJTUALSe 

A  Series  of  Fifteen  Manuals,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Pnctitioniq^  JKsdidni 
and  Sur:eery,  written  hv  eminent  Teachers  or  Examiners,  and  issuea  in  podEet-iiae 
12mo.  volumes  of  800-540  pages,  ridily  iUustrated  and  at  a  loir  price.  The  folknrfng  toI- 
mnes  are  now  ready:  TbevW  Manual  of  Surgery,  by  various  writers,  in  three  vblumei, 
each,  $2:  Bell's  CbmooroitM  I^Mogy  and  AnaUmny,  $2 :  QcuLDrs  Smyical  Dtagnth 
•is,  $2;  Kobertsok's  Phymoloffieal  Pkyncs,  $2;  Bbxtoe's  maUria  Mediea  amd  ntraptm" 
Uc8  (4th  edition),  $1.50;  Power's  Human  Phy9iology{2d  edition).  $1.50:  Cujleb  and 
Lockwood's  DissectoTf^  Manual,  $1.50;  Bauh^s  tXwUcal  Gtemsttv,  $1.50;  Tbkve^ 
Surgical  Applied  Anaiomv,  $2 ;  Pepper's  Surgical  Bathohgy,  $2 ;  and  Kleot's  EUmmt»  cf 
Histology  (4th  edition),  $1.75.  The  following  is  in  press:  Pepper's  Formmc  Mtdiems. 
For  separate  notices  see  index  on  last  page. 

8BBIES  or  CLINICAL  MAUVALS. 

In  arranging  for  this  Series  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  pabliaheiB  to  noridt  the 
pofession  witn  a  collection  of  authoritative  monographs  on  ii^>ortant  clinical  saUedi 
m  a  cheap  and  portable  form.  The  volumes  will  contain  about  550  pagea  and  wiD  be 
freely  illustrated  by  chromo-lithc^phs  and  woodcuts.  The  following  volumes  an 
now  ready:  Carter  &  Frosi'b  OpJuhalmic  Surgery,  $2.25;  Hutohieboh  on  MjpMu. 
$2.25;  Ball  on  the  JZeehiia and  i4ni»,  $2.25;  Marsh  on  the /otn^$2;  OwEEKmAsr^ieat 
Diseases  e/  Children,  $2;  Morris  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidnig,  $2.25;  Pxcx  oo 
.FVaeeitreg  and  DisloetUi^ms,  $2;  Bittlie  on  the  Tbnaue,  $3.50;  Treves  on  Iniesimal 
ObstruoHon,  $2;  and  Savaqe  on  Insanify  and  AUied  ifeuroses,  $2.  Hie  followingaze  in 
active  preparation:  Broadbent  on  the  Pulse,  and  LuoAS  on  Diseosai  of  iAi  Ursthm^ 
For  separate  notices  see  index  on  last  page. 


Lba  Brothers  ft  Oo.'s  Publioations— Anatomy.  5 

OBAT,  BBIfRY,  F.  JB.  8., 

Leetwrer  on  Anatomy  at  St,  Owrgtft  Social,  London. 

Anatomy,  DesorlptiTeandSiu^caL  The  Drawings  by  H.y.  Carter,  M.  D., 
and  Dr.  Wbstmacott.  The  diasectioDs  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Garter.  With 
an  Introducticm  on  General  Anatomy  and  Development  by  T.  Holmes,  M.  A.,  Surgeon  to 
St  Gecnge's  Hospital  Edited  by  T.  Fiokeriho  Pick,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  at  St.  Geoige's  Hospital,  London.  Examiner  in  Anatomy,  Boyal  College  of 
Surseons  of  England.  A  new  American  from  tne  elerenth  enlarged  and  improved  London 
ediuon,  thoroughly  revised  and  re-edited  by  William  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  eto.  To  which  is  added  the 
second  American  from  the  latest  E^i^^ish  edition  of  Landmarks,  Medical  akd  Sttroi* 
CAL,  by  LxTTHER  HoLDEN,  F.  B.  G.  S.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1098 
^iges,  with  685  large  and  elaborate  engravinffB  on  wood.  Price  of  edition  in  black : 
Cloth,  $6;  leather,  $7;  half  Russia,  $7.50.  Price  of  edition  in  colors  (see  below): 
Cloth!  ^-25;  leather,  $8.25;  half  Russia,  $8.75. 

This  work  covers  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinaiy 
tezt-booksj  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  but  also  the  application  to 
those  details  to  Uie  {)ractice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  thus  forms  both  a  guide  for  the 
learner  and  an  adinirable  work  of  reference  for  Uie  active  practitioner.  The  engravinn 
form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  size  of  nature,  nearly  all 
(viginal,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in 
plf^  of  figures  of  rderence  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  In  this  edition  a  new  departure 
ias  been  token  by  the  issue  of  the  work  with  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves  distinjpiished 
by  different  colors.  The  engravings  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series,  which  wUl 
greatly  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  dear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to  refresh 
Uie  memory  of  those  who  ma^  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recall- 
ing the  ^Btoils  of  the  dissecting-room.  ~  Comoining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of 
Anatomy  with  a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive  and  applied  Anatomy, 
the  work  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  all  phvsidans  who  receive  stodents  in  thebr 
ofiScee,  relieving  both  preceptor  and  pupU  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a 
thorough  medical  education. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  not  to  pay  the  slight  increase  in  cost  necessi- 
tated by  the  use  of  colors,  the  volume  is  published  also  in  mack  alone,  and  maintained 
in  this  style  at  the  price  of  former  editions^  notwithstanding  the  largely  increased  size  of 
the  work. 

LcmdmarkBf  Medical  and  SwrgioaL  by  the  distinguished  Anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  Holden, 
has  been  appended  to  the  present  edition  as  it  was  to  the  (tfevioos  one.  This  work  gives 
in  a  dear,  condensed  and  systematic  way  all  the  information  by  whidi  the  practitioner  can 
determine  from  the  external  surftice  of  the  body  the  position  of  internal  parts.  Thus 
complete,  the  work  will  furnish  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  by  type  and 
iUnatration  in  anatomical  study. 

books.  The  work  Is  pabllshed  with  black  and 
colored  plates.  It  Is  a  marvel  of  book-making.^ 
AmerioBUi  Practitioner  and  News,  Jan.  21. 1888. 

Gra7*8  Anatonm  Is  the  most  magnificent  work 
upon  anaiomj  wnioh  has  ever  been  published  in 
the  English  or  any  other  language.— (Xndnna<i 
Medical  If  em,  Not7i887. 

As  the  book  now  goes  to  the  pnrohaaer  he  Is  r^ 
eelTlng  the  best  work  on  anatomy  that  is  published 
in  any  language.— Virginia  Med.  MonthlyiDeo.  1887. 

6ray*8  standard  Anatomy  has  been  and  will  be 
for  years  tAe  text-book  for  students.  The  book 
needs  only  to  be  examined  to  be  perfectly  onder- 
atood.— Jffsdtoa  Fteu  of  Wmtem  Ntw  York,  Jan. 
1888. 


The  moat  popular  work  on  anatomy  ever  written. 
It  la  auffloient  to  say  of  it  that  this  edition,  thanks 
to  ita  American  editor,  surpaaaea  all  other  edi- 
iiona.— Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Med,  Aetfn,  Deo.  81, 1887. 

A  work  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has 
had  the  lead  of  all  other  text-books  on  anatomy 
throughout  the  dTiliaed  world  oomea  to  hand  in 
anoh  beanty  of  exeontion  and  accnraoy  of  text 
and  UluBtration  as  more  than  to  make  good  ^e 
large  promise  of  the  prospectus.  It  would  be  in- 
deed difficult  to  name  a  feature  wherein  the  pres- 
ent American  edition  of  Gray  could  be  mended 
or  bettered^and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  see  that 
the  royal  work  is  destined  for  manyyears  to  eome 
to  hold  the  first  plaoe  among  aiiatomical  text- 


AU90  FOB  flAIiB  8EPARATB— 

MOLDENf  ZUTJEOEB,  JF.  JB.  C.  8., 

Swrgeon  to  St,  BoHholomeufe  and  the  Foundling  Eotpitakt  London. 

Iiandmarks.  Medical  and  SitrgioaL  Second  American  ftomtiieliteit  revised 
ffnglMih  edition^  with  additions  by  W.  wT  Keen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Artistic  Anatomjr  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Anatomy.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  148  pages.    CSoth,  $1.00. 

This  little  bo<^  is  all  that  can  be  desired  within 
Ita  scope,  and  its  contents  will  be  found  simply  in- 
Taluable  to  the  young  surgeon  or  physician,  since 
they  Ining  before  him  sucn  data  as  he  requires  at 
every  examination  of  a  patient.  It  is  written  in 
language  so  clear  and  concise  that  one  ought 
almost  to  leam  it  by  heart  It  teaches  diaffnoais  oy 
external  examination,  ocular  and  palpable,  of  the 
body,  with  auoh  anatomical  and  phyalologioal  facts 
aa  direetly  bear  on  the  sub||eot  It  is  eminently 
the  student's  and  youngpraotitioner*sbook.— Pl^ 
eieian  and  Surgeon,  Nov.  1881. 

The  study  of  these  Landmarks  by  both  physi- 


cians and  surgeons  is  much  to  be  eneouraged.  It 
incTftably  leads  to  a  progressive  education  of  both 
the  eye  and  the  touch,  by  which  the  recognition  of 
disease  or  the  localisation  of  Injuries  is  vastly  aa- 
aisted.  One  thoroughly  (kmiliar  with  the  foots  here 
taught  Is  capable  of  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  a 
oonndenoe  of  certainty  which  is  otherwise  unat- 
tainable. We  cordially  recommend  the  Landmarks 
to  the  attention  of  every  phsrsician  who  has  not 
yet  prorided  himself  with  a  copy  of  this  useftil* 
practical  guide  to  the  correct  blacing  of  all  the 
anatomical  parts  and  orna8.*CbfMMlaJf(NNea<afid 
Swrgieai  Jowmal,  Dec  IML 


•  Digitized  by  XJJKJKJW  IK. 
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AJjLEN,  habbison,  m.  d.. 

Professor  of  Physiology  m  the  Umv&rtity  qfPmmiyhKmkL 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Including^  Its  Medloal  and  Bnivioal 

Relations.  For  the  use  of  Practitionen  and  StodentB  of  Medicine.  With  an  Tntro- 
ductorjr  Section  on  Histology.  By  £.  O.  Shakesfeabe,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmolont  t» 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Comprising  813  dooble-columned  quaito  pt^es^  wiUi  38(^ 
illustrations  on  109  mil  page  lithographic  plates,  many  of  whidi  are  in  odon,  and  S41 
engravings  in  the  text  In  six  Sectioi^  each  in  a  portfolio.  Section  L  Hmrouoor, 
Section  XL  Bonis  Ain>  JonrrB.  Section  ILL  Mubolbb  ahd  Fabcxm,  Secdon  IV. 
ABTEBisBy  Veins  and  Lymphatics.  Section  V.  Nsbvous  Stvfeii.  Sectkm  VL 
Organs  of  Sense,  of  Diqebtion   and  Genxto-Urotaet  Oboahs,  EMBBTOxocrr^ 

DEVBLOPMENTy  TERATOLOOYy  SUP^FICIAI.  AnATOICT,  POSIVMOKTEIC  EXAMIKATIOn^ 

AND  General  and  Cunical  Indexes.  Price  per  Section,  |3.60;  also  bound  in  oii» 
volume,  cloth.  $23.00 ;  veiy  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  baikb  and  open  bac^  926.00L 
For  sale  by  suhscriptum  only,    Apply  ^  ^  PubUahen, 

oare,  and  tre  simply  saperb.    There  U  •■  miMh 


ft  is  to  oe  ooiwidered  a  etady  of  applied  snstoiny 
In  its  widest  sense— a  systematlo  presentation  of 
such  anatomical  facts  as  can  be  applied  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  aa  well  as  of  surgery.  Our 
author  is  ooncise,  accurate  and  praotioal  in  his 
statements,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  Inftiaing 
an  interest  into  the  study  of  what  is  generally  con< 
sldered  a  dry  sabject    The 


red  a  dry  sabject    The  department  of  Histol- 
_   is  treaisd  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the 
around  is  trarelled  orer  by  one  thoroughly  famil' 
iar  with  it    The  illustrations  are  made  with  great 


•«y 


. _,. _  anatomical  points  te- 

the  every-day  wants  of  the  medieal  fillnlfiiaii  aa 
.    ..       ^r-x  ^    Inftwt»«sw 

work  without  a 


)  simply  superb, 
of  practical  appllcaaon  of  a 

the  every-day  wants  of  the 

to  those  of  ins  operating  surgeon. 

Sneral  practitioners  wiliread the w 
»ling  of  surprised  jgratifioa^n  1^ 

points  concerning  which  they  may 

thought  before  are  so  well  presented  for  their  c 
sideration.  It  is  a  work  which  is  destined  to  be 
the  beat  of  its  kind  in  any  langnace.— Jfedieat 
Record,  Nov.  86, 1S8&.  ^ 


CLABKJS.W.  B.,jP.B.C.8.  A  LOCKWOOI)fC.B.,I'.B.C.tL 

DemonatraUtreqf  Anatomy  at  8L  Bmrtholomm^M  Eoepiial  Medkal  School,  London. 
The  Disseotor'B  ManuaL    In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  896  pages,  witik 
49  illustrations.    limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $1.50.    See  SkidenU^  Series  of  ManuaU,  page  4. 


MesBr8.0!arke  and  Lockwood  have  written  abook 
that  can  hardly  be  rivalled  ha  a  practical  aid  to  the 
dissector.  Their  purpose,  which  is  **how  to  de- 
scribe the  best  way  to  display  the  anatomical 
structure,**  has  been  Ail  ly  attained.  They  excel  In 
a  lucidity  of  demonstration  and  graphic  terseness 
of  expression,  which  only  a  long  training  and 


intimate  association  with  students  oould  have 

given.  With  such  a  guide  as  this,  aoooinpaaied 
y  so  attractive  a  commeatatyas  Treves^  amrgieai 
Applied  Anatomy  (same  series),  no  stodeiit  eoald 
Calf  to  be  deeply  and  absorbingly  interested  ia  the 
stady  of  anatomy.—Asio  OrUtm$  Medieal  omdBm^ 
gical  Journal,  April,  188i. 


TBEVESy  FMEDE:RICK,  jP.  M.  C.  8., 

Senior  Demonttrator  of  Anatomy  and  Aaeietant  Surgeon  ai  the  London  BbepUaL 
Surgical  Applied  Anatomy,    In  one  pocket-«ize  12mow  yolnme  of  640  pagc% 
with  61  illustrittions.  Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.00.    See  Sktdenie  Seriet  ef  " 

He  has  produced  a  work  which  will  comnxand  a 
larger  circle  of  readers  than  the  class  for  which  it 
was  written.  This  union  of  a  thorough,  practical 
•CQuaintance  with  these  ftindamental  branches, 


quickened  by  dally  use  as  a  teacher  and  praoti- 
tloner,  has  enabled  our  author  to  preoare  a  work 
which  it  would  be  a  most  dlfllcult  task  to  exoeU— 
The  American  Practitioner,  Feb.  1884. 


This  number  of  the  **  Manuals  for  fitadeats**  ia 
most  excellent,  giving  just  such  praotieal  kaowt- 
edge  as  will  be  requiredior applicatkm  in  reliering 
the  injuries  to  which  the  Uving  body  is  liable. 
The  book  is  intended  mainly  for  stodents,  but  tt 
will  also  be  of  neat  nseto  waotitio&erB.  The  illoe> 
trations  are  well  exeootea  and  ftilly  i ._ 
text— iSoutAsm  ProetitUmer,  Feb.  mi. 


BJELZAMT,  jEBWABB,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Senior  Aseietan^^Sargeon  to  the  Chmring'Oroee  Hoepital,  LondofK 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Sureical  Anatomy :  Being  a  Description  of  the 
most  Important  Surgical  Regions  of  the  Human  Body,  axid  intend^  as  an  Introduction  to 
operative  Surgery.   In  one  12mo.  volume  of  300  pages,  with  60  illoatrationa.    Cloth,  $2.2& 

WILSON,  JEBA8MU8,  F.  B.  a. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy.  General  and  l^>eciaL     Edited  ^  W.  H, 

GoBBECHT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  OoUcge  ol 
Ohio.  In  one  large  snd  liandsome  octavo  volume  of  616  pages,  with  897  iUnstrsSooi. 
Ooth,  $4.00;  leather,  $5.00. 

CZFLJjrD,  JOHN,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  8., 

Profeseor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  <^xteen*s  Ootlcge,  Oalway. 

A  Directory  for  the  Disseotion  of  the  Human  Body.    In  ona  12bmx 

Tolume  of  178  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25. 


HARTSHORNE'S  HANDBOOK  OP  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  edition,  reyised. 
In  one  royal  18mo.  rolume  of  310  pages,  with  820 
woodcota.    Cloth,  fL76. 


HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HIBTOL* 
OOY.  Eighth  edition,  extenaively  rsrised  sod 
modified.  In  two  oetoro  volomea  of  UOT  psgssi 
with  390  woodcats.    Cloth,  laxxiL 

^        Digitized  by  ^^JKJKJW  IK, 
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I>MAJ*BB,  JOHN  C,  Jf.  !>.,  LL.  J>., 

Fr<if0uo/r  of  Chumiitry  in  tkt  Xhn^iotfrtity  of  the  City  of  Sew  Tork, 
Medioal  Pbyaios.    A  Text-book  for  Students  and  Practiticmen  of  Medicine.    In 
one  octavo  ▼(^ume  of  784  pages^  with  376  wobdcats,  mostlj  original.  Cloth,  9A, 

FROM  THB  PRSPACS. 

The  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  Phjsics  is  indispensable  to  a  thorough  tmderstandinff  of 
Medicine  has  not  been  as  fully  realiaed  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  where  the  admiru>le 
works  of  Desplats  and  Oariel,  of  Robertson  and  of  numerous  German  writers  oonstitote  a 
branch  of  educational  literature  to  which  we  can  show  no  parallel.  A  full  appredation 
of  this  the  author  trusts  will  be  sufficient  justification  for  placing  in  book  form  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  on  this  deroutment  of  science,  delivered  during  many  years  at  the 
Univenity  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Broadly  sj)eakinff,  this  work  aims  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  existing 
between  Phvsics  and  Medicine  in  their  latest  state  of  development,  and  to  embody  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  object  whatever  experience  the  author  has  gained  during  a  long  period  df 
teaching  this  speoal  branch  of  applied  science. 

ThiB  eleeani  and  useAiI  work  bears  ample  testi- 
monj  to  the  learning  and  good  Jndgment  of  the 
author.  He  has  fitted  bis  work  admirably  to  the 
•sUseneies  of  the  sltnation  by  presenting  the 
reader  with  brlel^  clear  and  simple  statements  of 
such  propositions  as  he  is  by  necessity  required  to 
master.  The  sabteet  ma«ter  is  well  arranged, 
liberally  illustrated  and  careAiUy  indexed.  That 
It  will  take  rank  at  onee  among  the  text-books  is 
certain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  a 
place  upon  the  shelf  of  the  practical  physician, 
where,  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  be  found 
useful  and  agreeable.— XouiimZto  Medical  New, 


SeptemDer  26, 1885. 

Certainly  we  have  no  text-book  as  fiill  as  the  ex- 
cellent one  he  has  prepared.  It  begins  with  a 
statement  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy. 
After  these  the  special  departments  of  physics  are 


explained,  aeoaatioa,  optlct,  heat»  aleoirielty  and 
magnetism,  closing  with  a  section  on  electro- 
biology.  The  applications  of  all  these  to  physiology 
and  medicine  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The 
text  is  amply  illustrated  and  the  many  difficult 
points  of  the  subject  are  brought  forward  with  re- 
markable clearness  and  ablllbr.— JfsdiMZ  and  9ur<M 
ical  Importer,  Jnly  18, 1886. 

That  thto  work  will  greatly  fkoilliate  the  study 
of  medical  phvsics  is  apparent  upon  even  a  mere 
cursory  examination,  u  ia  marked  by  that  scien- 
tific accuracy  which  always  characterises  Dr. 
Draper's  writings.  Its  peoollar  Talae  Ilea  in  tha 
fact  that  it  is  written  firom  the  standpoint  of  tha 
medical  man.  Hence  much  is  omitied  that  ap- 
pears in  a  mere  treatise  on  physical  science,  while 
much  is  inserted  of  peculiar  value  to  tha  pbjBli' 
oiaSL^Medical  Meeord,  AugustSS,  188S. 


BOBJSBTSOir,  J.  McOBEGOB,  M.  A.,  M.  B., 

MuirKead  Dtmontirator  of  Phytfelogf/,  Univtrnlj/ qf  Olatgow, 
Physiological  Pkysios.    In  one  12ma  volume  of  537  pages,  with  219  illustrt 
Hons.    Limp  cloth,  $2.00.    See  Studenii  Series  cf  ManuaU,  page  4. 

The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  explains  the 
nature  of  Its  contents.  It  is  designed  as  a  man* 
oal  for  the  student  of  medicine,  an  auxlllaiT  to 
his  text-book  in  physiology,  and  it  weald  be  parucu- 
larly  UBetal  as  a  guide  to  his  laboratory  experi- 


ments. It  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  tha 
practitioner.  It  is  a  careftiUy  prepared  book  of 
reference,  concise  and  accurate,  and  as  such  we 
heartily  recommend  it— /owiMri  tf  tM$  Amtnetm 
Medical  Attodation,  Dec  Q.  1884. 


I>ALTOir,  JOHir  c,  M.  !>., 

Prcfet$orBmerii!it»ofI^»iologyintM$  OoUege  of  PhytieUmt  emd  /^irgeont,  ifsw  York. 
Doctrines  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.     A  History  of  Physiological 
Opinion  and  Discovery  in  regard  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.     In  one  handeome 
1^0.  volume  of  293  pages.    Ooth,  $2. 


Dr.  Dalton*s  work  is  the  firuit  of  the  deep  research 
of  a  cultured  mind,  and  to  the  bu^y  praetitionor  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  instruction.  It  will 
inspire  him  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  admir- 
ation for  those  plodding  workers  of  olden  times, 
who  laid  the  foundaUon  of  the  magnificent  temple 
of  medical  science  as  it  now  stands.— iViflio  Orfsant 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jowmal^  Aug.  1885. 

In  the  progress  of  physiological  study  no  fatii 
was  of  greater  moment,  none  mote  completely 


revoiutioniaed  the  tbeoriee  of  teachers,  than  tte 
diseorery  of  the  cireuiatlon  of  the  blood.  Thn 
explains  the  extraordinary  interest  it  has  to  all 
medioal  historians.  The  volume  before  us  is  one 
of  three  or  four  which  bare  been  written  within  a 
few  years  by  American  physicians.  It  Is  in  several 
respects  the  most  complete.  The  volume,  though 
small  in  sise,  ia  one  of  the  most  creditable  con- 
tributions firom  an  American  pen  to  medioal  history 
that  has  appeared.— IfM.  <ft  »Mrg»  Bc^^  Dec  6«  1884. 


BBLL,  F.  JBPFBEY,  M.  A.. 

Pro/mtar  of  Cbsiparofivs  Anatomy  at  Kin^a  dbUsge,  Xondon. 

Comparatiye  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  561  pages, 
with  229  illustrations.  Limpdoth,  12.00.    SeeStudmUf  Seriaof  M<Mual9,pag64. 

The  manual  is  pre^hnlnently  a  student's  book—  it  the  best  work  in  existence  in  the  English 

dear  and  simple  in  language  and  arrangement,  langaage  to  place  in  the  hands  oi  the  medical 

It  is  well  and  abundantly  illustrated,  and  Is  read-  stodent— £r«stoi  Mcdict>-Ohirurgicttl  Journal,  Mar. 

able  and  interesting.    On  the  whole  we  consider  1886. 


BLUS,  OEOBGE  VnmB, 

BnurUut  Prcfcuor  qf  Anatomy  In  UnAotrtity  Cbtlege,  London, 
Demonstrations   of  Anatomy.     Beins  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  th« 
Human  Body  by  Dissection.    From  the  eighth  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  verr 
handsome  octavo  vdume  of  716  pages^  with  249  illustrationsw  Cloth|  $4.25 ;  leather,  |6.2o. 

BOBMBT8,  JOHK  B.,  A.  JMT.,  M.  JD., 

Prof,  of  Applied  Anat  and  Oper.  Surg,  in  Phila,  Polyclinic  and  CM.  for  Cfraduatea  in  Me^ieine, 
The  Compend  of  Anatomy.    For  use  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  prepaiiag 
for  examinations.    In  one  16mo.  volume  of  196  psges.    Limp  doth,  ^j^zW^^^kjkjkjw  iC 


8       Lba  Bbothsbs  &  Co.'s  Pubuoaiion»— Physloloi^,  Chemistry. 


CHAPMAN,  HENBT  C,  M.  I)., 

Prqfutor  of  JnttUutM  of  Medieim  and  Mtdieol  Jurit.  in  tM»  J^grtan  Mtd.  QM.  of  Pkiiadslpklm. 
A  Treatise  on  Human  Physioloflgr.     In  one  handsoma  ocUyo  Tolome  ol 
925  pages,  with  605  fine  engravings.    Cloth,  |S.50 ;  leather,  f6.50. 


It  rapresents  rerj  taMy  the  existing  Btote  of 
physiology.  The  present  work  has  »  speotol  ▼aloe 
to  the  student  and  practitioner  as  deroted  more 
to  the  practical  application  of  well-known  truths 
which  the  adTanee  of  science  has  giren  to  the 
profession  in  this  department,  which  may  he  con- 
sidered the  foundation  of  rational  medidnew— Bi(/- 
falo  Medical  and  aurgieal  Journal,  Dec.  1887. 

Matters  which  hare  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
practice  of  medicine  are  lucidly  expressed;  tech- 
nical  matters  are  given  in  minute  detail;  elabo- 
rate directions  are  stated  for  the  guidance  of  stu- 
dents in  the  laboratory.  In  every  respect  the 
work  fulfils  its  promise,  whether  as  a  complete 
treatise  for  the  student  or  for  the  ptiysician :  for 
the  former  it  is  so  complete  that  he  need  look  no 


farther,  and  the  latter  will  find  entertainment  and 
instruction  in  an  admirable  book  of  refereace.^ 
North  Carolina  Medical  Jowmal^  How,  UST. 

The  work  certainly  commends  itself  to  both 
student  and  practitioner.  What  is  most  demanded 
by  the  proeressive  physician  of  to-day  is  an  adap- 


tation of  pnysiology  to  practical  therapeutics,  and 
this  work  Is  a  decided  improvement  in  this  respect 
over  other  works  in  the  market.    It  will  oertainly 


take  place  among  the  most  valuable  text^books^^ 
Medical  Age,  Nov.  2S,  1887. 

It  is  the  production  of  an  author  delighted  with 
his  work,  and  able  to  Inspire  students  with  an  ea> 
thnsiasm  akin  to  his  own^-^dmsnam  rin€iitwnm 
and  Aetos,  Kov.  12, 1887. 


nALTOir,  JOHN  C.f  M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Phytiologjf  in  the  College  of  PkytMant  and  Surgeom,  New  Tork,  etc 
A  Ihreatise  on  Human  Physiology.     Designed  for  the  use  of  StndeDtB  and 
Practitionen  of  Medicine.    Seventh  edition,  thorooghly  revised  and  rewritten.    In  one 
veiT  handsome  octavo  volume  of  722  pages,  with  252  TOautiAil  engravings  on  wood,    doth, 
$5.00;  leather,  $6.00. 


From  the  flrat  appearance  of  the  book  It  has 
been  a  fisvorite,  owing  as  well  to  the  author's 
renown  as  an  oral  teacher  as  to  the  charm  of 
simplicity  with  which,  as  a  writer,  he  always 
succeeds  in  investing  even  intricate  sul^ects. 
It  must  be  grati^rlng  to  hfan  to  observe  the  fire- 
qnency  with  which  his  work,  written  for  students 
and  practitioners,  is  quoted  l^  other  writera  on 
phynology.  This  faot  attests  its  value,  and.  In 
great  measure,  its  originality.  It  now  needs  no 
such  seal  of  approbation,  however,  for  the  thou- 
sands who  have  studied  it  In  its  various  editions 


have  never  been  in  any  doubt  as  to  Its  sterling 
worth.— iV:  r.  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  1882. 

Professor  Dalton*s  well-known  and  deservedly 
appreciated  work  has  long  passed  the  stage  at 
which  it  could  be  reviewedin  the  ordinary  senaSb 
The  work  Is  eminently  one  for  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, since  it  treats  most  ftilly  of  those  braikehes 
of  physiology  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  'Die  work  is 
one  which  we  can  highly  recommend  to  ail  ov 
Tetyden.—DublinJotirnalqfMedicalSeimu,  Feb.m 


FOSTBB,  MICHAHL,  M.  D.,  JF.  JEL  S., 

Preleetor  in  PhyeMogyand  FMoiw  of  Trinity  College,  CamXnidge,  SngUmd, 
Text-Book  of  Physiology.    New  (fourth)  American  from  the  fifth  and  revised 
Engliidi  edition,  with  notes  and  admtions  hj  £.  T.  Beiohest^  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pl^nB* 
ok^  in  University  of  Penn^lvania.    Prqfxmng, 

A  RBVIBW  OP  THB  FIFTH  ENGLISH  BDITIOH  IS  APPENDED. 

tions,  and  his  energies  are  not  frittered  away  and 


It  is  delightftil  to  meet  a  book  which  deserves 
only  nnqoalifled  praise.  8ach  a  book  is  now  before 
us.  It  is  in  all  respects  an  ideal  text-book.  With  a 
complete,  accurate  and  detaUed  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  the  author  lias  suoceeded  in  giving  a 
thoroughly  consecutive  and  philosophic  account 
of  the  science.  A  student's  attention  is  kept 
throughout  fixed  on  the  great  and  salient  ques- 


degenerated  on  peUy  and  trivial  details.    Review- 
ing this  volume  as  a  whole  we  are  justified  in  i 
ing  thai  it  is  the  oniythoroushly  good  text^b 


of  physiology  in  theEngUsh  language,  and  that  it 
is  probably  the  best  text-book  In  any  language. 
^Edinburgh  Medical  Jovmal,  December  IB86. 


JPOWEB,  HBJSTRTf  M.  B.,  F.  JR.  C.  8., 

Bgaminer  in  Phy9iology,Soyal  College  of  l^trgeone  of  BngUmd. 
Human  Physiolosy.    Second  edition.    In  one  handsome  pocket-«ixe  12ma  voX- 
mne  of  896  pp.,  with  47  iUnstrations.    Cloth,  $1.50.    See<Shkfai<i' &r*eio/if<mtiafi,p.i. 


snroir,  w.,  jph.  b.,  m.  b.. 

Profeeeor  of  Otemietry  and  Toxicology  in  the 


OMege  of  J%riefam  and  Smrgeona,  MaUtmore^  mi 
Profeeeor  of  Chemiatry  in  the  Maryland  QtUege  of  i^wifuuy. 

Mannal  of  Chemistry.  A  Guide  to  Lectures  and  Labontory  work  for  B^ioMB 
in  Chemistry.  A  Text-book,  speciallj  adapted  for  Students  oi  Phannacf  and  MedidiM. 
New  (seoond)  edition.  In  one  8yo.  vol.  of  478  pp.,  with  44  woodcnts  ana  7  colored  plat« 
illustrating  5i5  of  the  most  important  chemical  tests.    Jiiit  ready,    Cioth,  $8.25. 

PROM  THB  PRSPACS. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Author  to  present  a  work  on  general  ehemlttrr  whieh  may  ^  UMd  Is 
adyantage  as  a  text-book  by  beginners,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  oorers  the  special  needs  of  lbs 
medical  and  pharmaoeutical  student.  While  the  general  character  of  the  seoond  edition  is  the  sane 
as  that  of  the  first,  many  changes  and  namerous  additions  hare  been  made  with  the  riew  of  render 
ing  the  work  more  complete  and  useful.  For  the  speoial  benefit  of  pharmaoeutical  and  medleai  eta- 
dents  all  chemicals  mentioned  in  the  United  States  PharmaoopoBia  are  included,  and  when  of  soiBcient 
Interest,  are  Aillv  considered.  Having  freqaently  noticed  the  difficulty  experienced  by  beginners  in 
becoming  lisniiuar  with  the  TarioQaiy  shaded  colors  of  ohemicals  and  tkeir  reaotteos,  the  Aottior 
decided  to  illustrate  the  work  with  a  number  of  plates,  presenting  the  odors  of  those  raoei  Impoitaal 

Wdhler'8  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistary.  Edited  hy  Frmo.  Truislated 
by  Iba  REBgaKy,M.D.,  Ph.D.    In  one  12ma  Tolome  of  560  pages.    Cloth,  $3. 


LSHMAJJirS  MANUAL  OF  OHISMICAL  PHT8- 
lOLOOT.  In  one  octaTO  Tolume  of  827  pages, 
wlthilUlnstrationa.   doO,  12.26. 

0ARPENTER*8  HUMAN  PHTSIOLOOT.  Edited 
by  HsiraT  Powza.    In  one  octaTO  Tolnme. 


OABPENTEB*SPBIZB  E88AT  ON  THB  DBS  AND 
Aim  or  Aloohomo  LiQVQas  n  HxAun  aaa  Ol^ 
XABi.  With  explanations  of  science  i 
12mo.    178  pages.    Cloth,  SO  cents.  ^Lv:, 


LiA  BaoTHXBS  &  Co.'s  Publications — Chemistry. 


FBANKLANI),B.pI>.  C.L.fF.B.S.,JbJAPPfF.B.,F.I.  C, 


Prqfmor  of  Chmiiitry  in  ih9  Nonmd  School 
of  Seimee,  LomdotL 


AitkL  Prof,  of 

School  of  Seimie*, 


inth§Ifon$ial 


Inorganic  Chemistry.    In  one  handsome  octavo  yolnme  of  677  pages  with  61 
woodcuts  and  2  plates.    Cloth,  $3.75 ;  leather,  $4.76. 

This  wwk  should  sapertede  othar  works  of  Its 
ohun  In  the  modloal  ooliegos.  II  Is  eertainlT  bettor 
•depted  than  any  work  upon  ohemistnr.witn  which 
we  are  aoqnalnted,  to  impart  that  ofear  and  tnW 
knowledge  of  the  science  which  students  of  med- 
tdne  should  ha^e.  Physicians  who  feel  that  their 
chemical  knowledge  Is  behind  the  times,  woald 
do  well  to  derole  some  of  their  leisure  time  to  the 
stady  of  this  work.  The  descriptions  and  demon- 
strations are  msde  so  plain  that  there  is  no  diffl- 
cnlty  in  understanding  them.— >CXn«uine«  Modieal 
NmoM,  January,  1886.  


This  excellent  treatise  will  not  fsil  to  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  very  best  on  the  sul^ect  of 
which  it  treats.  We  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  comprehensive  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  the  diffloulties  of  chemical  notation  and 
nomenclature  have  been  cleared  up  by  the  writers. 
It  shows  on  CTery  page  that  the  problem  of 
rendering  the  obscurities  of  this  science  easy 
of  comprehension  has  long  and  successfhlly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  authora^— Jfsdtool 
oaJ  i&ryiftrf  ii9>ort«r,  October  SI,  last. 


FOWNE8,  OEOROBf  Fh.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Blementary  Chemistry;  Theoretical  and  PraoticaL  Em* 
bodjing  Watts^  Phyncal  Inorganic  vKemiatry.  New  American,  from  the  twelfth  English 
edition.  In  one  la^  royal  12mo.  yolume  of  1061  pages,  with  168  iUustrations  on  wood 
and  a  colored  plate.    Cloth,  $2.76;  leather,  $3.26. 

Fownttf  ChemUtry  has  been  a  standard  text- 
book upon  chemistry  for  manv  years.  Its  merits 
are  ^ery  ftilly  known  by  chemists  and  physicians 
everywhere  In  this  country  and  in  Bnglimd.  As 
the  science  has  adranced  By  the  making  of  new 
disooreriea,  the  work  has  been  revised  so  as  to 
keep  it  abreast  of  the  times.  It  has  ateadUy 
maintained  its  position  as  a  text-book  with  medi- 
cal students.  In  this  work  are  treated  ftilly :  Heat, 
Li^t  and  Electricity,  Inoluding  Jf  sgoetlsm.  The 
feanuenee  exerted  by  these  loroes  in  chemical 
aoUonupoa  health  and  disease,  etc..  Is  of  the  most 
Important  kind,  and  should  be  CsmiUar  to  every 
medical  practitioner.  We  can  commend  the 
work  as  one  of  the  very  best  text-books   upon 


chemistry  extant—dndnnati  Medical  i^siet,  Oo- 
tober.  1886. 

Of  all  the  works  on  chemistry  intended  for  the 
use  of  medical  students,  Pownes*  Cktmitiry  is 
perhaps  the  most  widely  used.  Its  populartfy  is 
based  upon  its  excellence.  This  last  edition  con- 
tains all  of  the  material  found  in  the  preTlona. 
and  it  is  also  enriched  by  the  addlUon  of  Wa^ 
Pkyiieal  €mi  InoraanU  Chemittry.    AH  of  the  mat* 

ter  is  brought  to  the -  -^ 

cal  knowledge. 


the  present  slaadpoint  of  cheml- 
We  may  ^safely  predict  for  this 


work  a  continuance  of  the  lisme  and  favor  it  ei^oya 
among  medical  stadents.«-J^0ia  Ortesas  MmUtal 
and  Surgical  Joumat,  March,  188S. 


ATTFLELD,  JOHN,  Ph.  2>., 

Profouor  of  Praetieal  Chmmstry  to  tht  PharmaemHeiU  Sodtty  of  Orsof  BrUaSn,  iU, 

Chemistry.  General,  Medical  and  Fharmaoeutical;  Indoding  the  Ghem- 
litry  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principles  <^  the  Sdenoe^ 
and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacj.  A  new  American,  from  the  twelfth 
Bnglidi  edition.  snedallT  rerised  bf  the  Author  for  America.  In  one  handsome  rojal 
12ma  volume  of  shout  750  pages^  with  about  100  illustrations.    In  press, 

A  notice  of  the  preyions  edition  is  appended. 


It  Is  a  book  on  which  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
beetowed.  As  a  text-book  for  medical  schools  it 
Is  unsurpassable  in  the  present  slate  of  ehemtoal 
selenoe^^d  ha^'~    *^  - -*^.-  «-. 

Tiew  towards 
Indispensable  to  all  persons 


haTlag  been  prennred  wHh  a  speoial 
medicine  end  pharmacy,  it  Is  auke 
, i  to  all  persons  engaged  in  those  de- 
partments of  science.  It  includes  the  wbola 
chemist  of  thelast  Pharmaoownia.— /Vm^  JVitcK- 
aol  and  Surgical  Journal^  Jan.  1884. 
A  text-book  which  passes  through  ten  editions 


in  sixteen  jeara  mast  have  good  quaUtfea. 
seems  desirable  to  pdnt  out  that  fsamre  of 


book  which.  In  all  probabUi^,  has  made  it  so 
nopnlar.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  its 
thoroughly  practical  character,  the  expression 
being  nseo  In  its  best  sense.  The  author  undei^ 
stands  what  the  student  ought  to  learn,  and  Is  abia 
to  put  himself  in  the  studenVs  place  and  to  appra- 
dale  his  state  of  mind.— ^mrMi  ChtmiMl  /our* 
aal,  April,  1884. 


BLOXAM,  CBJLRLBB  L., 

Profutor  vf  ChmMry  in  Kktfs  CbUcgc^ 

Ohemistry,  Inorganic  and 
don  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  mui 
volume  of  7z7  pages,  with  202  iUustratioos. 
Oomment  from  ns  on  this  standard  work  Is  al- 
most superfluous.  It  dlflbrs  widely  in  scope  and 
aim  from  that  of  Attfleld,  and  In  Its  wi^  is  equally 
beyond  criticism.  It  adopts  the  most  direct  meth- 
oda  in  stating  the  principles,  hypotheses  and  tMotm 
of  the  science.  Its  language  is  so  terse  and  lucid, 
and  lis  Mrrangement  of  matter  so  logical  in  se- 
quence that  the  student  nerer  has  occasion  to 
oomi^ain  that  chemistry  Is  a  hard  study.  Much 
Attention  Is  paid  to  experimental  illustrations  ot 
chemical  principles  and  phenomena,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  these  experiments.  The  book 
maintains  theposiuon  it  has  always  held  as  one  of 


.0.     New  American  bom  the  fifth  Loo- 
improved.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
aoth,|2.00;  leather,  $aOO. 
the  best  manuals  of  general  chemistry  in  the  En|^ 
Ush  language^/>«troa  Lan€$t,  Feb.  1884. 

Ve  now  of  no  treatise  on  chemistry  which 
contains  so  much  practical  information  in  the 
same  number  of  pages.  The  book  caa  be  readily 
adapted  not  only  to  the  needs  of  those  who  deaira 
a  tolerably  complete  course  of  chemistry,  but  also 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  take  pleasure  In 
recommending  this  work  both  as  a  satisfsctoiy 
text-book,  andas  a  useful  book  of  reference.— .5oe- 
foa  MtdiealandSuirgiMl  Jomrnal,  Jo&e  19^  1884. 


GBBBNB,  WILZIAM  H.,  M.  D., 

Demonatraiar  of  Chemittry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Unherttty  of  Pmntylwmia, 
A  Manual  of  Medical  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  Students.  Based  upon  Bow* 
man's  Medical  Chemistiy.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  310  pages,  with  74  illus.  Gloth,  $1.75; 
It  is  a  concise  manual  of  three  hundred  pages,  1  the  recognition  of  compounds  due  to  pathologiad 
giTing  an  excellent  summary  of  the  best  methods  I  conditions.  The  detection  of  pois<ms  is  treated 
of  anatysing  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body,  both  I  with  sufficient  fhlness  for  the  purpose  of  thesto- 
for  the  estimation  of  their  normal  oonstltuenUand  i  dentor  practitioner.— .Boston  JL  of  Cftsm.  June,*SO. 


u* 
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BEMSEN,  IMA,  M.  !>,,  Ph.  D., 

J^-ofe89or  qf  Chenittry  in  th4  JohM  Hopkina  Unkmmiy,  BdUimort* 
Frinoil>le8  of  Theoretioal  ChemistrVy  with  special  reference  to  the  Gooidtii- 
tion  of  Chemical  Compounds.    New  (third)  and  thorooghlj  revised  editioo.    In  one  hand* 
some  rojal  12ma  yolume  of  316  pages.    Cloth,  $2.00 

examinat  ion  of  oo41«ge  CMalties  M  tfc«  tAzi^wok  of 
chemical  ioatruclion.--^  Xouii  Jfariiml  mid  Sm^ 


This  work  of  Dr.  Remsen  \b  the  Tery  text-book 
needed,  and*th6  medical  student  who  has  it  at 
bis  flosers*  ends,  so  to  speak,  can,  if  he  ohooses, 
make  himself  familiar  with  any  branch  of  chem- 
ist rv  which  he  may  desire  to  pursue.  It  would  be 
difficult  Indeed  to  find  a  more  lucid,  full,  and  at 
the  same  time  compact  explication  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  chemistry,  than  the  book  before  us,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  carefUl  and  impartial 


gicfol  Journal.  January,  188B. 

It  is  a  healthful  sign  when  weaee  ademaiMl  for 
a  third  edition  of  such  a  book  as  tbl&  This  edi' 
tion  is  larcer  than  the  last  by  aboal  ■•▼ea^-iTO 
pages,  and  much  of  It  has  been  rewritten,  thus 
bringbE  it  fUUy  abreast  of  the  latest  iATeayc»> 
tions.— ^.  7.  M4dUal  JonnMBJ.  Dec  31, 1S87. 


CBARLES,  T.  CMANSTOUlf,  M.  !>.,  W.  C.  8.,  M.  8., 

Formerly  Aut.  Prof,  and  DemomL  of  CktmmUry  and  Chmmcal  Physiet,  Qiteen't  CbOagc,  BalfatL 

The  Elements  of  Fhysiolosioal  and  Fatholo^oal  Chemistrj.     A 

Handbook  for  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.  Containing  a  geneial  aooount  oi 
Nutrition,  Foods  and  Dig^estion,  and  the  Chemistry  of  the  Tissues,  Organs^  Secretions  and 
Excretions  of  the  Body  in  Health  and  in  IHsease.  Together  with  the  meUioda  for  pre- 
paring or  separating  their  chief  constituents,  as  also  for  their  examination  in  detail,  and 
an  outline  syllabus  of  a  practical  course  of  instruction  for  students.  In  one  handaome  ootafo 
volume  of  463  pages,  with  38  woodcuts  and  1  colored  plate.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

nowadays.    Dr.  Charles  has  derotad  much 


Dr.  Charles  is  ftilly  Impressed  with  the  Import- 
ynce  and  practical  reach  of  his  subject,  and  he 
has  treated  it  in  a  competent  and  lnstruoti?e  man- 


ner. We  cannot  recommend  a  better  book  than 
the  present.  In  fset.  it  fills  a  gap  in  medioal  text- 
books, and  that  is  a  thing  which  can  rarely  be  said 


kys.  Dr.  Charles  has  deroftad  much  saaes 
to  the  elaoidatlon  of  urinary  mysteries.  He  does 
this  with  much  detail,  and  yet  In  apraetleal  and 
intelligible  manner.  In  fhot,  the  author  haa  filled 
his  book  with  many  praotioal  hfnta.— JTediMl  .fiits- 
ord,  December  90^  18M. 


HOFFMANN,  P.,  A.]II.,Fh.J>.,  A  JPOWES  F.B.,  rh.D., 

Public  Anaiiftt  to  thoStaUof  Nou  York.  Prof,  of  AnaL  Chmn.in Ms  nSL  CbO.  of  1 


A  Msfinal  of  Chemical  AnalysiB.  as  applied  to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal 
Chemicals  and  their  Preparations.    Beinf  a  Uuide  for  the  DetenninatioQ  of  their  Identity 


and  Quality,  and  for  the  Detection  <^  ImpuritieB  and  Adulterations.  For  the  oae  oi 
Pharmacists,  Physicians^  Drun^ists  and  Manufiusturing  Chemists  and  Phaimaoeotical  and 
Medical  Students.  Third  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  mucn  enlarged,  in  one  Ten 
handsome  octavo  yolume  of  621  pages,  with  179  illustrations.   Cloth,  $4.25. 


We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  appearance 
of  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  published  for  the 

irst  time  in  this  country  also.  It  la  admirable  and 
le  information  it  undertakes  to  supply  la  both 
extenslTO  and  trustworthy.  The  selection  of  pro- 
eesses  for  determining  the  purl^  of  the  substan- 
ees  of  which  it  treats  Is  excellent  and  the  descrip- 


tion of  them  singularly  ezpliolt.  Moreover,  It  la 
exceptionally  free  from  tjrpographieal  errors.  Wa 
have  BO  hesitation  la  reeommandliig  H  to  thoas 
who  are  engaged  either  In  the  manoniolara  or  tba 
testing  of  medicinal  ehemicals.— £o««doii  Pkmwm 
emUital  JomnuU  and  Tramacdionit  1888. 


CZOWE8,  intANK,  D.  8c.,  London, 

Senior  SeimKO'Matt&r  at  tho  High  Sohoolt  NemeattU^tnder'Lyme,  §U, 

An  Elementary  Treatdae  on  Praotioal  Cheniiirtry  and  QnalitattTe 
Inorganio  Analysis.  Specially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Ikibmtories  of  SchooJa  and 
Colleges  and  by  Be^nera.  Third  American  from  the  fourth  and  reviaed  Rnyliah  edition. 
In  one  veiy  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  887  pages,  with  55  illustrationa.  Cloth» 
$2.^. 

This  work  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  labora- 
tory instructors  on  account  of  its  systematic  plan, 
carrying  the  studentstfp  by  step  from  the  simplest 

3uestions  of  chemical  analysis,  to  the  more  recon- 
ite  problems.    Features  quite  as  commendable 
are  the  regularity  and  system  demanded  of  the 


student  hi  the  performanoe  of  each  analysis. 
These  chaiaotermea  are  preserved  In  the pr wast 
edHloB,  wirieh  weean  heanlly  raoomBiead  as  a«aft> 
isfaetofy  guide  for  the  atndeiit  of  InocsaniQ  ehem- 
ieal  analysis.— ifeio  York  Medical  JoMmo/,  Oct.  K 
U86. 


RALFE,  CBAMLE8  H.,  M.  !>.,  F.  R.  C.  F., 

Auiatmi  Phyeidm.  ai  ikt  London  HoepitaL 

Clinical  Chemistry.    In  one  pocket-dze  12mo.  voloue  of  814  pages,  with  1^ 

cine.    Dr.  Ralfe  Is  thoroaghly  acquainted  with  the 
latest  contributions  to  his  scfenoe.  and  it  Is  quite 


illustrations.    Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $1.60. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  instructlte  little  works 
that  we  have  met  with  in  a  long  time.   The  author 


is  a  physician  and  physiologist  as  well  as  a  chem- 
Ist,  conf>equently  the  book  is  una     ""     * 
tical,  telling  the  physician  just  wnat  he  ougl 


Ist,  conf>equently  the  book  is  unqualifledly  prac- 
tical, telling  the  physician  fust  wnat  he  ougnt  to 
know,  of  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  medi* 


refreshing  to  find  the  subject  dealt  with  so  olearty 
and  simply,  yet  in  such  e?tdeat  harmony  with  the 
modern  scientific  methods  and  spirit— JNAent 
Record,  February  8, 1884. 


CLASSEN,  ALEXA2n)EB, 

Professor  in  the  Royal  Polyteehnic  School,  AiaB4a-Chap4lle. 

Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  Translated,  with  notes  aad  sddiaoas  hj 
Edqab  F.  Smith.  Ph.  D.,  Assistont  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Tbwne  Scientific  School, 
University  of  Penna.    In  one  12mo.  volume  Of  324  pages,  with  86  illua.    Cloth,  98.00. 

It  is  probably  the  best  manual  of  an  elementary  and  then  advancing  to  the  analysis  of  BalMrala  and 
nature  extant,  insomuch  as  its  methods  are  the  such  products  as  are  met  with  in  appited  ehamla* 
best  It  teaehes  by  examples,  commencing  with  try.  It  is  an  tndiapensabia  book  m  aludeaia  la 
single  determinations,  followed  by  separations,    chemistry.— Boston  JomwU  of  Ckmnk^igt  OefL  MWL 


Lea  BBOTHIB8  &  Co.'s  PuBUOAnoNS — ^Pliann.»  Blat.  Med.,  Therap.  11 


^BVNTON,  T.  LAVBBB,  M,J>,,  D.8c,,  F.B.8.,  F.B,C.P., 

Ltetyrer  on  Materia  Medica  and  TkerapmUiet  at  8L  Bartkolcmew'i  HomitaL  Lmion,  etc 

A  Text-book  of  Fharmaoology,  Therapeutios  and  Materia  Medica; 
Indading  the  Phannacj,  the  Phjsiological  Action  and  the  Therapeutical  Uses  of  Drugs. 
Kew  (3d)  edition.  Octavo.  1305  pages,  230  illustrations.  Cloth.  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 
No  words  of  praise  are  needed  for  this  work,  for  parts,  has  appeared  during  the  life  of  the  present 
it  has  already  spoken  tor  itself  In  former  editions.    ^-     '"'-*-  '      .      *-       . 


» already  spoken 
It  was  by  unanimous  consent  placed  among  the 
foremost  books  on  the  sul^eoi  ever  published  ia 
«ny  language,  and  the  better  itis  known  and  studied 
the  more  highly  it  is  appreciated.  The  present 
edition  contains  much  new  matter,  the  insertion 
9f  which  has  been  necessitated  by  the  adrances 
made  in  yarioua  directions  in  the  art  of  therapeu- 
tics. Mid  it  now  stands  unriTalled  in  its  thoroughly 
•cientific  preaentation  of  the  modes  of  drug  action. 
Ho  one  who  wishes  to  be  folly  up  to  the  times  in 
this  science  can  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of  Dr. 
Bninton*s  work.  The  indexes  are  excellent,  and 
add  not  a  little  to  the  practical  ralue  6t  the  book. 
--Medical  Record,  May  26, 1889. 

Nothing  so  original  and  so  complete  on  the  action 
«f  drugs  on  the  body  generally  and  on  its  Tarious 


generation.  This  is  strong  language,  but  ft  is  the 
truth.  The  great  merit  of  this  work  is  that  the 
author  has  ^n  able  so  well  to  coordinate  facts 
into  an  intelligible  and  rational  system  of  pharma* 
cologv,  and  henceforth  no  treatise  on  therapeutics 
will  be  considered  complete  which  does  not  in 
some  measure  adopt  this  method.  The  busy 
physician  will  approach  this  book  to  learn  some- 
thing that  will  better  fit  him  for  his  work,  and  on 
eyery  page  be  will  find  something  that  will  reward 
him  for  the  time  spent  in  its  penisaL  We  com- 
mend  this  book  as  one  which  ereiy  physician 
should  own  and  study.  It  is  a  work  which  if  once 
owned  will  be  likely  to  be  read  and  consulted  till 
the  covers  fall  off'firom  much  U8e.~.Bocton  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal^  Dec.  20, 1868. 


MAISCM,  JOHNM.,  PIumt.  J)., 

Prafeuor  of  Materia  MeOea  and  Botmny  in  the  Philadelphia  OMege  of  Pharmaey, 

A  Mannal  of  Organic  Materia  Medioa;-  Aeing  a  Qmde  to  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kii^idomB.    For  the  use  of  ftndentii  Druggists,  Pharmacists 
and  PhTsicians.    New  (3d)  edition,  thovoughbr  revised.     In  one  haadwrne  rojid  l^o. 
volume  of  523  pages,  with  267  illustrations.    Cloth,  ^. 
«_.-  .*_,^^^  .........       .  .    .    im^Qy  ly.^  ^  guarantee  that  his  mannal  is  well 

adapted  for  its  purpose,  Tis. :  a  text-  and  reference- 
book  for  students,  pharmacists  and  physicians,  con* 
taining  the  most  recent  and  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  dr\ig^— Cincinnati  Me±  News,^OJ,  1887. 


Prof.  Maisch  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
pharmacists  of  this  country.  He  and  Prof.  Stillft 
are  the  authors  of  The  National  Dispensatory, 
which  is  not  excelled  by  any  work  of  its  Kind  e?er 
published.    The  learning  and  experience  of  the 


BAMTHOLOW,  ROBERTS,  A.  M.,  M.  JD.,  LL.  !>., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Thse-apeutics  in  the  J^erson  Med.  ColL  of  Philadelphia 

New  Bemedies  of  Indigenous  Source:  Their  Phmological  Actions  aad 
Therapeutical  Uses.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  800  pages.     Preparing, 


PABRI8S,  EBWABB, 

Late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Ptaetiee  of  Phamnaeuin  the  PhUadefyhia  CbUege  ofPharmaey. 
A  Treatise  on  Fharmaoy :  designed  as  a  Tezt4)ook  for  the  Student,  and  as  a 
Guide  for  the  Phjsioian  and  Phannaoeutist,    With  many  Formals  and  Prescriptions. 
Fifth  edition,  thorouffhlj  revised,  bj  Thomas  8.  Wibsakd,  Ph.  G.     In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  1093  pages,  with  256  illustrations.    Cloth,  |6 ;  leather,  $6. 


There  is  nothing  to  equal  Parrish^s  Pharwiacy 
tn  this  or  any  other  language.—London  Pharmo' 
tmUieal  JommaL 

No  thorough-going  pharmacist  will  fkil  to  possess 
himself  of  so  useful  a  guide  to  practice,  and  no 
physician  who  properlv  estimates  the  raliie  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  remedial  agents  em* 
ployed  by  him  in  daily  practice,  so  far  as  their 
niiscibility,oompatibiliqr  and  most eifectlye  meth- 
ods of  combination  are  concerned,  can  afford  to 
leave  this  work  out  of  the  list  of  their  works  of 


reference.  The  country  practitioner,  who  must 
always  be  in  a  measure  hCi  own  pharmacist,  will 
find  it  indispensable.— Xouitvtffo  Medieal  News. 
March  29, 188C 

All  that  relates  to  practical  pharmacy— apparatus, 
processes  and  dispensing— has  been  arranged  and 
described  with  clearness  in  its  rarioua  aspects,  so 
as  to  afford  aid  aad  advice  alike  to  the  student  and 
to  the  praetical  pharmacist  The  work  is  Judi* 
dously  lllnstratea  with  good  woodcats-^msriMii 
Journal  of  Pharmaey,  January,  1864. 


HEBMANN,  J>r.  i., 

Prqfeseor  of  Phyeioloinf  <«»  the  Unksereity  <tf  Zurieh, 

Experimental  Fnarmaoology.  A  Sandbook  of  Methods  for  Determining  the 
Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  pemussiop,  and  with 
extensive  additions,  bj  Robkbt  Mkadb  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Pennqrlvania.     12mo.,  199  pages,  with  82  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

BBUCB,  J.  MITCHELL,  M.  J).,  F.  M.  C.  P., 

Phyeieianand  Leetmrer  en Materta  Mediea and  Therapmiics  at  Charimg  Oross  HoepUaL  London, 
Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutios.    An  Introduction  to  Batioittl  iWtment 
Fourth  edition.    12mo.,  691  pages.    Cloth,  |1.50.    fiee  gJMento*  iSeries  of  ManuaU,  page  4. 

BTILL%  AIlFBXID,  M.  1}.,  LL.  1}., 

Profeeeor  of  Theory  and  Praetiu  of  Med,  mtd  of  CUnieal  Med.  in  the  Unke,  ofPtsma, 
Therapeutioa  and  M^ateria  Medioa.    A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Action  and 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  induding  their  Description  and  History.    Fourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlaiged.    In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  1936  pagea 
Cloth,  $10.00;  leather,  $12.00. 

GRLFFITH.  BOBBMT  BGLB8BIBLD,  M.  B. 

A  Universal  Formulary,  containing  the  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Adminii* 
lering  Officinal  and  other  MedidnecL  The  wnole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceut- 
ists. Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions  bv  John  M.  Mjjboh, 
Pilar.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  775  pasres,  with  38  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 
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LsA  Brothers  &  Co.*8  PuBLxoAxiONa— Mat*  MecL,  Therup* 


still:^,  a.,  m.  n.,  ll.  i>.,  &  maisch,  j.  m.,  phot.  d^ 

jhrofmorAnerituiofthe  Theory  and  Prae-  Prof,  of  Mat  Med,  and  BoUm^  •»  /"W*^ 

dee  of  Modidne  and  of  CUnieal  Mediein*  OMege  of  Pharmaey.Seeytolh*  a 

in  the  UnkmtUy  of  Pern     ' 


The  National  Dispensatory. 

COMTAIMIMO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  CHEMISTRY  PHARMACY,  ACT/OMS  AMD  USES  OP 

MEDICINES,  INCLUDING  THOSE  RECOGNIZED  IN  THE  PHARMACOPtEIAS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY,  WITH  NUMEROUS 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  FRENCH  CODEX, 

Fourth  edition  reyised,  and  covering  the  new  British  Pharmaoopoeia.  In  one  mag^ 
nificent  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1794  pages,  with  311  elaborate  engravings.  Price 
in  doth.  $7.25 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $8.00.  \*Thi8  work  will  be  fumiBhed  with  PaiaU 
Beady  AefermM  TkumMetter  Index  for  $1.00  in  addilion  to  the  jpriee  in  any  ttj^  of  binding. 

la  this  new  edition  of  The  Natioitai*  Dibpenbatobt,  all  important  changes  in  Uie 
recent  British  Pharmacopoeia  have  been  incorporated  throughout  the  volume,  while  in 
the  Addenda  will  be  found,  grouped  in  a  convenient  section  of  24  pages,  all  therapeutical 
novelties  which  have  been  established  in  professional  £Eivor  since  Uie  pd>lication  of  the 
third  edition  two  years  ago.  Since  its  first  publication.  The  Nationai<  Dibpbrbatobt 
has  been  the  most  accurate  work  of  its  kind,  and  in  this  edition,  as  always  before,  it  maj 
be  said  to  be  the  r^resentative  of  the  most  recent  state  of  American,  English,  Qerman 
and  French  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

dlscoyety  hsye  received  due  attenUoiL->£MMt 
ahi  MeJieal  Jndex^  Not.  1887. 

we  think  it  *  inciter  for  eonmUilation  that  the 
profession  of  medicine  and  that  of  phannaej  hate 
shown  such  appreciation  of  this  great  work  as  to  eaQ 
for  four  editions  within  the  comparatlyelT  brfeC 
period  of  eight  years.  The  matters  with  which  It 
deals  are  ofso  pnKstical  a  natare  that  neftber  tha 
physician  nor  the  pharmacist  can  do  withootthe 
latest  text-r* * " " 


It  is  with  mach  pleasure  that  the  fourth  edition 
of  this  magnificent  work  is  receired.  The  authors 
and  publishers  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  this, 
the  most  comprehensive,  elaborate  and  accurate 
work  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this  country.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  it  has  become  the  standard  au- 
thority for  both  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
profession,  and  that  four  editions  have  been  re- 
quired to  sapply  the  constant  and  increasing 
demand  since  its  first  appearance  in  1879.  The 
entire  field  has  been  gone  over  and  the  various 
articles  revised  in  accordance  with  tlie  latest 
developments  reearding  the  attributes  and  thera- 
peutical action  of  drugs.   The  remedies  of  recent 


text-books  on  them,  especially  those  thatars 
so  accurate  and  comprehensive  as  thia  one.  The 
book  is  in  every  way  creditable  bo^  to  the  aotboct 
and  to  the  publishers.— JVmo  ForA  MmUeal  Jomrmal, 
May  21. 1887. 


FABQVHABSOlf,  BOBBBT,  M.  J>.,  JP.  B.  C.  P.,  ii.  !>., 

Leetm-m' on  Materia  Medi<a  at  SL  Marift  Hotjdtal  MedkalSehoot,  London. 

A  Guide  to  Therapeutios  and  Materia  Medioa.  New  (fourth)  American, 
from  the  fourth  English  edition.  Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  IT.  S.  PharmaoopoBia.  By 
Prank  Woodbubt,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Medico-Chiruigical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  handsome  Ufana 
volume  of  581  pages,    aoth,  $2.60.    Just  ready. 


It  may  correctly  be  regarded  as  the  most  modem 
work  of  its  kino.  It  Is  oonoiae,  yet  complete. 
Containinft  an  account  of  all  remedies  that  have 
a  place  in  the  British  and  United  States  Pharma* 
eopcsias,  as  well  as  considering  all  non-offlclal  but 
Important  new  drugs,  it  becomes  in  fast r  miniature 
di8pensatory.^fV>et/^  Medical  Jowmal^  Jrne,  1889. 

Insrquharson's  Guide  is  becoming  more  widely 
known,  and  doubtless  will  be  more  sooeptable  with 
eachreviaion«asithasinthia.   ItUJustthebook 


lis  daily  emerKenoles,  and  to  all  sae^ 
'^  the  grave  and  rererena 


the  young  doctor  will  oomsult  with  profit  In  very 
many  of  his  daily  emc 

yes.  and  to  many  of  ^ . 

seniors  we  commend  it  most  heartily.— /for  U 
OctroUna  Medical  JowmaL  July,  1889. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  issues  of  this  Journal 
had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  previous  edi- 
tions of  this  exoellent  work,  whleh  In  Its  pieasat 
form  retains  all  the  special  featnrea  of  Its  former 
editions.— AwMsm  PfooMionar,  July,  1889. 


The  treatise  will  be  found  to  be  concise  and 


EJ>ES,  BOBEBT  T.f  M.  J)., 

Jaekaon  Profeeeor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Hetrvard  XMeenily^  Medieal  DepartmeeL 

A  Text-Book  of  Therapeutios  and  Materia  Medioa.   Intended  for  the 
Use  of  Stndento  and  Pracdtioners.    Octavo^  544  pages.    Cloth,  $8JK);  leather,  f4.5a 

cine.  Such  they  can  find  in  the  present  author. 
All  the  newest  drugs  of  promise  are  treated  eC 
The  clinical  index  at  the  end  will  be  found  very 
useftU.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  and  eoo- 
gratulate  the  author  on  havlngprodueed  so  good 
a  one.-i^.  F.  JfadiMl  JornnaCFeb.  18, 1688. 

Dr.  Edes*  book  represents  better  than  any  older 
book  the  practical  therapeutics  of  the  prseeai 
day.  The  book  is  athoroughly  practical  one.  The 
classification  of  remedies  has  reference  to  thetr 
therapeutic  action,  and  such  a  classification  will 
always  meet  the  approval  of  the  student.  Therein 
tlve  Importance  of  diflferent  remedlee  Is  Indlealed 
by  the  space  devoted  to  eaAh.  and  by  the  use  of 
larger  type  in  the  titles  of  the  more  Important 
ardoles.— i^tormocfifC teri  Bra,  Jan.  1888. 

^  Digitized  by  XJJKJKJW  IK. 


. I  pracL  

valuable  one  for  reference  and  study,  the  former 
being  fttcilitated  by  a  taW  and  excellent  Index.— 
8t,  Louit  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ^  Jan.  1888. 

The  present  work  seems  destined  to  take  a  prom- 
inent place  as  a  text-book  on  the  subjects  of  which 

treats.  It  possesses  all  the  essentials  which  we 
expect  in  a  book  of  Its  kind,  such  as  conciseness, 
clearness,  a  Judicious  classification,  and  a  reason- 
able degree  of  dogmatism.  The  style  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  for  its  dignity  and 
puriW  of  diction.  The  student  and  young  practi- 
Uoner  need  a  safe  guide  in  this  branch  of  medl- 
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PAYNB,  josbph:  JF.,  M.  1>.,  jp.  jb.  c.  jp^ 

Member  of  the  Pathologieal  Society,  Senior  Aitiatant  Phyaieian  amd  Leetutrer  on  Pathologieal  Anat- 
ohm/i  Stm  jt7u)9fuu^  HoevUolL  Ztondon. 
A  manuAl  of  General  Patholon'.    Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.    Octavo  of  524  pages,  witn  152  illns.  and  a  colored  plate.    Cloth,  ^.60. 


Knowing,  as  a  teacher  and  examiner,  the  exact 
needs  of  medical  stadents,  the  author  has  in  the 
work  before  us  prepared  for  their  especial  use 
what  we  do  not  hesitate  tosav  is  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  general  pathology  that  we  hare  yet  ex- 
amined. A  departure  which  our  author  has 
taken  ia  the  greater  attention  oaid  to  the  causa- 
tion of  disease,  and  more  especially  to  the  etiologi- 


cal Iketors  in  those  diseases  now  with  reasonable 
certainty  ascribed  to  psthogenetio  microbes.  In 
this  department  he  has  been  rery  ftilland  explicit, 
not  only  in  a  descriptiTe  manner,  but  in  the  tech- 
nique of  inrestlgation.  The  Appendix,  giTing 
methods  of  reseai  ch,  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
book,  several  times  over,  to  every  student  of 
pathology.— iSl  Louis  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour.,  Jan. *88. 


Surgii 
of  which  9  are  colored. 


The  author  in  this  excellent  monograph  has  very 
eonciselv  yet  fUlly  and  comprehensively  gone  over 
the  flelo, and  plftoed before  the  medicaTpublic a 
most  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  we  know 
of  no  one  better  qualified  for  the  task  he  has 
assumed,  and  doubt  if  anyone  could  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  so  well.  Those  who  would  not 
be  behind  the  wonderfol  developments  of  the  day 


Just  ready. 


_  in  Mueh  Medical  CoUege^ChieoM, 
octayo  of  259  pages,  with  18  plates. 


will  make  a  mistake  in  not  supplying  themselves 
with  this  work.  The  facts  in  regard  to  this  im- 
portant subject  are  made  so  plain  and  considered 
In  such  a  satisfactory  manner  that  we  can  but 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  mostimnortantcontributiona 
to  the  medical  literature  of  the  year.— SouMem 
Practitioner,  June  1, 1889. 


COATS,  JOSEPH,  M,  J>.,  m  F.  P.  S., 

PoUh^ogiat  to  the  Qlaegow  Wettem  Infirmary. 
A  Treatise  on  Patholo^.    In  one  yery  handsome  octayo  yolmne  of  i 
with  d^  beantiM  illustrations.    Uoth,  |5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

Ibrth  the  most  recent  discoveries,  exhibits,  in  an 


WS^ 


The  work  before  us  treats  the  subject  of  Path- 
ology more  extensively  than  it  is  usually  treated 
In  nmilar  works.  Medical  students  as  well  as 
physicians,  who  desire  a  work  for  study  or  refer- 
ence, that  treats  the  subjeota  in  the  various  de- 
partments In  a  very  thorough  manner,  but  without 
prolixity,  will  certainly  give  this  one  the  prefer- 
ence to  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  sets 


interesting  manner,  the  changes  from  a  normal 
condition  effected  in  structures  by  disease,  and 
points  out  the  characteristics  of  various  morbid 
agencies,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  recognised.  But, 
not  limited  to  morbid  anatomy,it  explams  ftilly  how 
the  ftinctions  of  organa  are  disturbed  by  abnormal 
conditions.— OncirmaM  Medieat  News,  Oct  1883. 


GBjEBN,  T.  JOjENBT,  M.  1>., 

Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  Charing-Orota  Roapital  Medical  School,  London, 

Patholoffy  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  New  (sixth)  American  from  the  seventh 
revised  English  edition.  In  one  octayo  yol.  of  539  pp.,  with  167  engravings.  Cloth,  $2.75. 
Juit  ready. 

WOODHMAD,  O.  SIMS,  M,  D,,  r.  B.  C.  JP.  X!., 

Dmnonatrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Univeraity  of  Bdinbttrgh. 
Praotioal  Pathology.    A  Manoal  for  Students  and  Practitionen.    In  one  beaa- 
tifbl  octayo  volume  of  497  pages,  with  136  exqnisitelj  colored  illustrations.    Qoth,  $6.00. 
It  fbrms  a  real  guide  fbr  the  student  and  practi-   themselves  with  this  manuat    The  numerous 
tloner  who  is  thoroughly  In  earnest  in  his  en-   drawings  are  not  fsnoied  pictures,  or  merely 
deavor  to  see  for  himself  and  do  for  hlmselt    To   sohematic  diagrams,  but  they  represent  fftithfUUy 
Hie  Ua>oratory  student  it  will  be  a  helpftil  com-    the  actual  images  seen  under  the   microscope, 
panion,  and  all  those  who  may  wish  to  fiuniliariae   The  author  merits  all  praise  for  having  produced 
themselves  with  modem  methods  of  examining   a  valuable  work.— JTstlSsai  Seeord,  May  81, 18S4. 
morbid  tissues  are  strongly  urged  to  provide 


bchJLfbb,  BDWABJ)  a.,  b.  b.  s., 

Ataietant  Profeaaor  of  Phyeiology  in  Unioeraity  CbUege,  London^ 

The  Essentiala  of  Histology.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  246  pages,  with 
281  illustrations.    aoth,$2.25. 


This  admirable  work  was  greatly  needed.  It 
has  been  written  with  the  oB»|ect  of  supplying 
the  student  with  directions  for  the  microscopical 
examination  of  the  tissues,  which  are  given  in  a 
dear  and  understandable  way.  Although  espe- 
dally  adapted  for  laboratory  wwk,  at  the  same 


time  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  elementary 
text-book  of  histology,  comprising  all  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  science.  The  author  has  recom- 
mended only  those  methods  upon  which  long  ex- 
perienoe  has  proved  that  ftill  dependence  can  be 
placed.— The  Phyaieian  and  Surgeon,  July,  1887. 


KLJSnr,  JE.,  M.  D.,  JF.  B.  8., 

Joint  Lecturer  on  Qeneral  AnaL  and  Phyt.  in  the  Med,  School  of  St.  Bartholomews  Hoan.,  London. 
Elements  of  Histology.    Fourth  edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  376  pasesi 
with  194  illus.   Limp  doth,  $1J5.    Juat  ready.    See  SkuderUi^  Series  of  Mcmuaity  ]^&ge  i. 

Considered  with  regard  to  its  contents,  it  can    index  affords  a  ready  reference  to  the  histology  of 
only  be  looked  on  as  a  large  and  comprehensive   every  tissue  and  organ,  and  presents,  at  the  same 
volume.  New  and  original  Illustrations  have  been   time,  a  complete  glossary  of  the  scientiflc  terms.^ 
added,  with  the  help  ofwhich  the  structure  of  each    Provineial  Medical  Journal,  May  1, 1889. 
tissue  becomes  clear  to  the  reader.    A  copious 


PBBPBB,  A.  J.9  M.  B.9  M.  8.,  JF.  B.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  at  St,  Mary's  Hospital,  London, 
Sorgioal  Pathology.    In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  511  pages,  with  81 
illustrations.  Limp  doUi,  red  edges,  $2.00.    BeeStudentt^SeriesofMamuals,pBLgeA. 

Its  form  is  practical,  its  language  is  clear,  and  I  in  it  nothing  that  is  unnecessanr.     The  Ust.of 
the  information  set  forth  is  well-arranged,  well-  I  subjects  covers  the  whole  range  of  st 
Indeaed  and  well-illustrated.  The  student  will  find    York  Medical  Journal,  May  81,1 


surgery.— jysM 
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FLINT,  AUSTIir,  M.  !>.,  LL.  D. 

Prof,  of  the  Prindplea  and  Practice  of  Med,  and  of  Clm,  Med,  in  BelUnte  HoepUiU  MedUal  CbOsgt^  S.  T. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Frinoiples  and  Praotioe  of  Medicine.    Dedgnedte 

the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Newjidxth)  edition,  thorousfalj  re- 
vised and  rewritten  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  William  H.  Welch,  M.  D.,  ProfeflKir  of 
Pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  Austin  Fukt,  Jb.,  M.  D^  LL.  D, 
Professor  of  Physiolqgy,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  In  one  very  httnAmrm^ 
octavo  volume  of  1160  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 


A  new  edition  of  a  work  of  such  established  rep- 
ntationaa  Flint*a  Medicine  needs  but  few  wordslo 


It  may  in  truth  be  said  to 
>dy        '  '   : 

ripened  by  the  experience  of  a  long  life  devoted  to 


commend  It  to  notice.    Itmavi 

embody  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  clinical  medicine, 


its  parsnit.  America  may  well  be  proud  of  having 
produced  a  man  whose  indefatigable  industry  and 

{;ifba  of  genius  hare  done  so  much  to  advance  med- 
cine;  and  all  English-reading  students  must  be 
grateful  for  the  work  which  henas  left  behind  him. 
It  has  few  equals,  either  in  point  of  literary  excel- 
lence, or  of  scientific  learning,  and  no  one  can 
study  its  pages  without  being  struck  bv  the  lu- 
cidity and  accuracy  which  characterise  tnem.  It 
is  qualities  such  as  these  which  render  it  so  vmln- 
able  for  its  purpose,  and  give  it  a  foremost  place 
among  the  text-books  of  this  generation.— 77^ 
London  Lancet^  March  12, 1887. 

No  text-book  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  has  ever  met  in  this  country  with  such 


genera]  approval  by  medical  students  and  praet^ 
tioners  as  the  work  of  Professor  Pllnt.  In  all  the 
medical  oollegee  of  the  United  Statea  it  to  the  fii- 
vorite  work  upon  Practice;  and,  aa  we  have  stated 
before  In  alluding  to  it,  there  to  no  other  medical 
work  that  can  be  so  generally  found  in  the  IIbi»' 
ries  of  physicians.  In  every  state  and  territory 
of  th  to  vast  country  the  book  that  will  be  most  likeqr 
to  be  found  in  the  office  of  a  medical  man,  whether 
in  city,  town,  village,  or  at  some  croee-roada,  Is 
Flint's  Praetiee.  We  make  thto  statement  to  a 
considerable  extent  fh>m  personal  obeerTatioB,aad 
it  is  the  testimony  also  of  othera.  An  examlnap 
tion  shows  that  very  considerable  ehangee  have 
been  n^uie  in  the  sixth  edition.  The  work  may  u- 
doubtedly  be  regarded  as  fUrly  representtng  the 
present  state  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  as 
reflecting  the  views  of  those  who  exempUl^  la 
their  practice  the  present  stura  of  progrees  of  med- 
ical Kct—aneimati  Medical  ffewe^  OcCl886w 


JBLLRT8HOMNB,  HBNBY,  M.  JD.,  LL.  !>., 

Lately  Profeeaor  of  Hygime  in  the  Untoertitg  of  PeimeylnaimUu 

Essentiala  of  the  Principles  and  Praotioe  of  Medioine.  A  Han<<hook 
for  Students  and  PractitioneiB.  Firth  edition,  thoroughly  reyised  and  rewritten.  In  one 
rojal  12mo.  volome  of  669  pages,  with  144  illtistrations.    Cloth,  $2.75 ;  half  bound,  13.00. 


Within  the  oomnass  ot  600  pages  it  treato  of  the 
■iistory  of  medicine,  general  pathology,  general 
symptomatology,  andphysical  diagnosto  (Including 
larsmgosoope,  opnthalmoscope^  •tc).  ger  —  '  **"  - 
apeuuca,  nosology,  and  special  pathoiogj 


history  of  medic 

"  *        uid  nnysicai  uiacnc ^ ^ 

general  tiber- 
Uca,  nosology,  and  special  pathology  and  prac- 
tice. There  to  a  wonderral  amount  ofmfonnation 
contained  in  thto  work,  and  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  ito  kind  that  we  have  8een.~0(a«aoto  Medical 
Joitmal,  Nov.  1882. 

An  indtopensable  book.    No  work  ever  exhibited 
a  better  average  of  actual  practical  treatment  than 


thto  one;  and  probably  not  one  writer  In  oor  day 
had  a  better  ommrtunity  than  Dr.  Hartahorae  fbr 
condensing  all  the  views  of  eminent  praetidoBen 
into  a  12ma  The  numerous  illustrations  will  be 
very  useful  to  studento  especially.  Theae  essen- 
tials, as  the  name  suggests,  are  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  text-books  of  Flint  and  Bartholow, 
but  they  are  the  most  valuable  in  affording  the 
means  to  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  literature  <x  any 
disease,  and  the  meet  valnabletreatment— Obiosys 
Medical  Journal  and  JrawiMMr,  April,  18B8. 


BMISTOTTE,  JOHN  STEM,  M.  JD.,  JF.  M.  C.  P., 

Phy^^an  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  St,  Thoma^  Hoapital,  London, 

A  Treatiae  on  the  Praotioe  of  Medioine.  Second  American  edltioii,  revised 
bj  the  Author.  Edited,  with  additions,  bj  Jambb  H.  HuroHiNBOir,  MJ>.,ph78iGuui  to  the 
Penns7lyania  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1085  pages,  with  illostratioDi. 
Cloth,  15.00;  leather,  |6.00. 

•nd  practice,  as  skin  diseases.  BTphUto  and  insan- 
ity, but  thev  will  not  be  objected  to  by  readers,  as 
he  has  studied  them  conscientiously,  and  drawn 


The  book  is  a  model  of  conciseness,  and  com< 
bines,  as  successfhlly  as  one  could  conceive  it  to 
be  possible,  an  encydopssdic  character  with  the 
smallest  dimensions.  It  differs  from  other  admi- 
rable (ext^books  in  the  completeness  with  which 
it  covers  the  whole  field  of  medicine.— IftMioon 
Medical  Newt,  May  10, 1880. 


Hto  accuracy  in  the  portraiture  of  disease,  hto 
lare  in  stating  subtle  pointo  of  diagnosto,  and  the 
ftdthfUlly  given  pathology  of  abnormal  processes 


have  seldom  been  surpassed.    He  embraces  many 
1  not  usually  considered  to  belong  to  theory 


firom  the  USe,— Medical  and  Surgical  Shorter,  De- 
cember 20, 1879. 

The  reader  will  find  every  conceivable  sal^feet 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medioine  eiAj  pre- 
sented, in  a  style  at  once  clear,  interesting  and 
concise.  The  additions  made  by  Dr.  HBlohlnson 
are  apnroprtate  and  practical,  and  greatly  add  to 
its  useiUlnees  to  American  readera.^Bii#wo  , 
ical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Umt^lSBH* 


»  Jf«i- 


WAT80N,  sue  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

ItotoPAysMantnOrciman/ to  the  Qussn. 

Leotores  on  the  Frinoiples  and  Praotioe  of  Flursio.    A  ne . 

from  the  fifth  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  190  illustrations^  hj  Hdixt 
Habtshobke,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University^of  Pennsf  Ivania. 
In  two  large  octavo  volumes  of  1840  pages.    Cloth,  $9.00 ;  leather,  tll.00. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  FEVER.  By 
A.  HiTDSOM.  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  306  pages.    Cloth,  i2.6a 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  Roaxn  D.  Lvoirs, 
K.  a  G.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  364  pp.   Cloth,  •2.2&. 


LA  ROCHE  ON  TBLLOW  FBVBR,  eonsidarad  la 
its  Historical,  PathologiQal,^»lolo8ieal  and 
Therapeutical  Relations.  In  two  large  aad  haa^ 
some  octavo  tolumes  of  Itfippk   CtotiuiTJOOL 


Lka  Bbothbrs  &  Oo.'0  PuBLiOATiOKa — System  of  Med, 


IS 


For  Sale  by  Subsoriptian  Only. 


A  System  of  Practical  Medicine. 

BY  AMERICAN  A  UTH0B8. 
Editbd  by  WILLIAM  PEPPER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

VBOYC&r  ASn>  FBOFEBSOB  of  THB  THBOBY  and  FBACnCB  OF  MEDIGINB  AKD  OF 

cldxicaja  mbdicinb  in  thb  xtniybbbity  of  pekkstlyahia, 

Anisted  b/  Loms  Stabb,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  th« 
Hospital  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsjlyania. 

J%e  compUU  wark^  in  five  volumeSf  eontaimng  5573  pages,  mth  198  iUu9trationa,  %a  now  ready. 
Pnee  per  volume^  cloth,  |6;  Uaiher,  $6 ;  half  Btueia,  rented  bands  and  open  back,  $7. 

In  this  mat  work  American  medidne  is  for  the  first  time  reflected  b^  its  worthiest 
teachers,  ana  presented  in  the  full  deyelopment  of  the  practical  utility  which  is  its  pre- 
frninent  characteristic.  The  most  able  men — ^from  tne  East  and  tne  West,  from  the 
Korth  and  the  South.  Irom  all  the  prominent  centres  of  education,  and  from  all  the 
hospitals  which  afibrd  special  opportunities  for  study  and  practice— haye  united  in 
generous  riyalry  to  bring  together  this  yast  sjo^greffate  of  specialized  experience. 

The  distinguished  editor  haa  so  apportionea  the  work  that  to  each  author  has  been 
aesigned  the  suoject  which  he  is  pecuiiarly  fitted  to  discuss,  and  in  which  his  yiews 
will  be  accepted  as  the  latest  expression  of  sdentifiic  and  practical  knowledge.  The 
practitioner  will  therefore  find  these  yolumes  a  complete,  authoritatiye  and  unfailing  work 
of  reference,  to  which  he  may  at  all  times  turn  with  full  certainty  of  findinjg^  what  he  needs 
in  its  most  recent  aspect^  whether  he  seeks  information  on  the  general  principles  of  medi- 
cine, or  minute  guidance  in  the  treatment  of  special  disease.  ck>  wide  is  the  scope  of  the 
work  that,  with  the  exception  of  midwifery  and  matters  strictly  surgical^  it  embraces  the 
whole  domain  of  medicine^  indnding  the  departments  for  which  the  physician  is  accustomed 
to  Tely  on  special  treatises,  such  as  diseases  of  women  and  children,  of  the  genito-urinaiy 
organs,  of  the  skiui  of  the  nenres,  hygiene  and  sanitary  sdenoe,  and  medical  ophthalmology 
woM  otology.  Moreoyer,  anthers  haye  inserted  the  formulas  which  they  haye  found  most 
effident  in  the  treatment  of  the  yarious  affections.  It  may  thus  be  truly  regaided  as  a 
CoMFLETB  LiBBABT  OF  PBACTiOAii  Mbdigikb^  and  the  general  practitioner  possessing  it 
may  fed  secure  that  he  will  require  little  else  in  the  daily  round  of  professional  duties. 

In  spite  of  eyery  efibrt  to  condense  the  yast  amount  of  practical  information  fiir^ 
nifihed,  it  has  been  imposdble  to  present  it  in  less  than  5  large  octayo  yolumes,  containing 
about  6600  beautifully  printed  pages,  and  embodying  the  matter  of  about  15  ordinary 
octayos.    Illustrations  are  introouMd  whereyer  requisite  to  dnddate  the  text 

A  deUnled  proepedM  witt  be  §mU  io  om/if  addrees  en  appUoatian  to  the  pMiahere, 

These  two  yolnm«s  bring  thli  admirable  woik 
Io  a  dose,  and  fUlly  0UBiaiii  the  high  standard 
reached  uj  the  earlier  Tolomes;  we  hare  only 
therefore  to  echo  the  eulogiam  pronounced  upon 
them.  We  would  warmly  eongninlate  the  editor 
and  bit  ooUabonUora  at  the  oonelnaion  of  their 
laborious  task  on  the  admirable  manner  in  which, 
f^om  first  to  last»  they  haye  performed  their  seTerai 
dotSee.  They  hare  snooeeded  in  nroduoing  a 
work  whioh  will  kmg  remain  a  standard  work  of 
referenoei,  to  which  practitioners  wHI  look  for 

Kidanoe,  and  aathors  will  resort  for  fliets. 
om  a  literary  point  of  riew,  the  work  is  without 
any  serious  blemish,  and  in  respect  of  production, 
it  nas  the  beauiiftil  finish  that  Americans  always 
ciye  their  works.— BdmMw^A  Medieal  Journal,  Jan. 

•  <»  The  greatest  disthiotlyaly  American  work  on 
the  practice  of  medicine*  and,  indeed,  the  super- 
lati?e  a^Jectife  would  not  be  inappropriate  were 
eren  all  other  productions  placed  in  comparison. 
An  examination  of  the  five  volumes  Is  sufficient 
to  oonrinoe  one  of  the  magnitude  of  the  enters 
prise,  and  of  tiia  success  which  has  attended  its 
blfllment.— n«  M§dieal  Ag*,  July  26, 1886. 

This  huge  yolume  forms  a  fitting  close  to  the 


spreatsystem  of  medicine  whioh  In  so  short  a  time 
has  won  so  high  a  place  in  medical  literature,  and 
has  done  such  credit  to  the  profession  in  this 
th 


country. 

are  the  names 


Among  the  twenty-t 
of    the  leedin 


contributors 


ing  neurologists  in 
America,  and  most  of  the  work  in  the  yolume  is  of 
the  highest  ori/w.—Boitom  Mtdieal  and  Surgical 
Jottrnol,  July  ai,  1887. 

We  eonslder  It  one  of  the  grandest  works  on 
Practical  Medicine  In  the  Engfisb  language.  It  is 
a  work  of  which  the  profession  of  this  country  can 
flsel  proud.    Written  exdusiyely  by  American 


physidaas  who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  rarie- 
ties  of  climate  in  the  United  States,  the  character 
of  the  solL  the  maanera  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, eta,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  American  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  it 
seems  to  us  thai  e?ery  one  of  them  would  desire 
to  have  it  It  has  been  truly  called  a  **  Complete 
Library  of  Practical  Medicine,**  and  the  general 
practiaoner  will  require  little  else  In  his, round 
of  prollBSslonal  duties.— Onctfiaati  Medical  Ncw$, 
March.  18M. 

Ea'.'K  r.f  the  tdlamei  Is  provMed  with  Aniopt 
Qo^l,l^  ii.Jflii,  And  th«  work  »ltof*th<*f  pfomlHes 
to  tw?!  onQ  which    will   Add  muah    to   thr*   med(c*l 


Uteratiif*  of  th*  presflot  oentiiry,  ftnd  reflect  gisst 
crt^iiU  Tipon  the  ^hol&rshlp  And  }irii£ilcal  Act^men 
ofjta  suthors.— TAff  London  Z*i»wifft,  Oct^  3,  ISS&, 


The  fedUni;  of  pmud  Mtlifki3tlon  With  wK!i?h  Uie 
Am©ricftji  profess  Ion  Been  thli,  tU  repre«9DtatlTe 
Sf  titetm  of  praotlcal  mfldiclae  lanuc^  t^  the  medi- 
cal world,  IS  fijllj"  }u*Eilrlfi*l  by  the  chitpftcl*r  cf  the 
work.  Th©  «£}iir»eA?ie  of  the  ey-«t*rn  la  in  keep- 
In^  mih  Lhfl  hmt  t*jou«ht^  ^f  the  l«*dera  sod  fol- 
low erg  of  our  home  tM?.hfJol  of  ra«dl«in^,  unci  the 
combinatioQ  of  the  eclsntlflp.  Bludy  of  dltiuase  And 
th»  priictt<:^al  appUontioa  of  ex  Act  Aod  «£perlEDpn- 
141]  kDowknlgA  to  the  Lr^Atm^fit  of  human  mal* 
Ad'JOH,  [QAkas  cfery  onb  of  ui  AhATfi  In  the  prJde 
thai  hftfl  w«Icompa  In.  P*<pi>ftf'»  ^ibor**-  Sheared 
of  Iha  prolixity  thftt  weitfWs  tho  reedsfs  of  the 
G^mirtJi  achoof,  ih«  *rtkl^N  KletAD  these  111171  e 
AeidH  fur  All  ihAt  y  ya1u&U«.  Te  !»  thA  onti^ojne 
«d|  AintfrloAn  brAloti,  AJtd  Ip  marked  ttirotigbeMl 
by  tndJ^h  of  tbs  Ktiirdy  iniieTODden'oe  of  thonirb 
AAd  (>rli$i  11  Alley  ihHt  !«  s  tiaUohaI  ohAr*^t«rU1t( 
Yf  t  nowhere  i»  ther*  liwk  ot  frtudf  of  th*  jnoi 
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FOTHJEBGILL,  J.  M.,  JUL  J).,  Bdt/n..  M.  B.  C.  B.f  Jxmd., 

Fh^tieian  to  th9  OUy  of  London  Ho$pitalfor  Diaoatet  qf  tho  CHmU 

The  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment ;  Or,  The  PrindplM  of  IVfft- 
peaticB.  New  (third)  edition.    In  one  dya  voL  of  661  pages.  Cloth,  13.75;  leather,  94.7S. 


To  hmw  a  deseriptlon  of  the  normAl  physiologi- 
oal  prooMses  of  mi  organ  and  of  the  methods  of 
treatment  of  its  morbid  conditions  brought 
together  in  a  single  chapter,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  clearly  stated,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
a  great  conTcnience  to  many  thonghtftil  but  busy 
physicians.  The  practical  Talue  of  the  Tolume  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  many 
prescriptions.  That  the  profession  appreciates 
that  the  author  has  undertsken  an  important  work 
and  has  accomplished  it  is  shown  by  the  demand 
for  this  third  edition.— iV:  7.  Mod,  Jour.,  June  1 V87. 


This  Is  a  wonderftil  book, 
thing  as  **  medicine 


U  thenbesoeba 
Kie  eMy/*  this  lelheverk  to 
.—  Va,  Med,  Momtk,^  JQne,*ffr. 


accomplish  this  result- 
It  Is  an  excellent,  practical  work  on  tberapeotiea. 
wen  arranged  and  clearly  expreseed,  oeeftd  to  the 
student  and  young  practitioner,  perhaps  eren  to 
the  old.— />u«^  Jomntal  qfModiaU  sSmeo,  March, 
1888. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  readable,  praotical  aad 
useftil  work  on  the  treatment  of  disease  tbaa  the 
one  we  have  now  before  os.— Aici^  Jfedisal  md 
Surgical  Journal,  October,  1887. 


VAUGSAX,  nCTOB  C,  Fh.  JD.,  M.  !>., 

Ftftf.  ofPkyn,  amdPath,  Ckem.  and  A$toe.  Prof.qf  Therap.  and  Mat,  Mod.  in  tht  Umo.  ofMitk. 

and  JTOVT.  FBEDEBICK  O.,  Jt  D. 

Jnatruetor  in  Mygiene  and  Phys.  Chom,  in  tko  Unfv,  ofMitK 

PtomaineB  and  LeuoomaineB.  or  PatreflEK^ye  and  Flrirsiologiosl 
Alkaloids.    In  one  handBome  12ino.  Tolame  of  811  pages.    JuU  ready.    Cloth,  tu75. 


This  book  is  what  has  been  wanted  for  some 
years  by  the  medical  profession.  The  subject  of 
ptomaines  and  leucomaines,  so  fsr  as  their  disease 

.     .         .  X. e  concerned,  has  been  under 

'  more  than  a  decade,  but 


producing  relations  are  concerned,  has  been  under 

special  study  scarcely  more  than  a  decade,  but 

.., ,     .^  .     erlod  facts  have  been  discoyered 


within  that  '^ 

upon  which  theories  of  permanent  standing  hare 
been  built,  until  now  the  practitioner  is  far  be- 
hind the  times  if  he  does  not  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  ptomaines.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
made  to  ooUeot  into  book  form  the  results  of 


obserrers  and  experimenters  on  micro-organ  iacis, 
and  to  trsoe  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect 
of  the  jpntrefacattre  alkaloids.  We  eongratolate 
the  authors  upon  the  snoceesftil  preeentatiofa  of 
the  current  views  on  the  sul^ject  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  them  easily  comprehensible,  while  to 
the  practitioner,  after  be  has  careftiilT  read  the 
book,  it  will  serve,  also,  as  a  frequent  refsreoee 
work.because  of  the  technical  information  It  give^ 
Fa.  if«(lico<jr<me%,8ept  1888. 


BBTiroLna,  j.  bussbzl,  h/l  d., 

Profeitor  of  thoPrinoipUt  and  Praetieoof  Mtdieinoin  Unkmtity  ObUog*,  LomioiL, 

A  System  of  Medicine.  With  notes  and  additions  by  Hkmbt  Habthhmmi^ 
A.  ILy  IL  D.y  late  I^fessor  of  fi^giene  in  the  University  of  Pennsgrlyania*  In  three  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volomesy  containing  3056  doable-columned  pages^  with  317  illusln- 
tions.  Price  pervdnine.  doth,  15.00;  sheep,|6.00;  venr  handsome  half  Bnsriayraiaed  bandit 
96^.    Per  set|  doth,  $15;  leather,  $18.    Sold  only  by  mibtenpHom. 

STILLiSf  AJLFBBJ>f  M.  !>.,  LL.  J)., 

Phtfmtar  Bmeritut  of  the  Thoory  and  PracUeoof  Mod,(»ndof  CmtMl  M$d,inik$  Un*9^ 
Cholera:  Its  Origin,  History,  Gausation,  (Symptoms,  Lesion^PreventioQ  and  Treat- 
ment. In  one  handsome  12ina  volome  of  163  pages,  with  a  chart  Cloth,  $l«26i 

mrLATSON,  JAMB8,  M,  J>,,  EOUw, 


^ 


Clinloal  Manual  for  the  Stodsr  of  Medical  Cases.  With  Oupm 
Prol  Gkdrdner  on  the  Physiognomy  of  Disease;  Prof.  Stephenson  on  Diseases  cf 
le  Ftoude  Oigans;  Dr.  Bobertson  on  Insanity;  Vt,  Gemmell  on  Physical  Diagnosis; 
Dr.  Goats  on  Laiyngoscopy  and  Post-liortem  Exsminations,  and  br  the  Editor  on  Gsse- 
taking,  Family  Histoiy  and  Symptoms  of  Discnder  in  the  Various  Svstema.  New  edition. 
In  one  12ma  volume  of  682  pages,  with  158  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

This  mennal  is  one  of  the  most  eompleto  and 
perfBct  of  its  kind.    It  goes  thoron«hbr  into  the 


finestion  of  diagnosis  firom  OTerr  possiMe  point, 
t  most  lead  to  a  thoronghness  of  obserration,  an 
ezaminatlon'in  detail  of  OTeiy  sdentifio  appliance. 


and  a  stady  of  means  to  the  end  whldi  < 
fiai  in  Isjing  aa  exceUent  foondatlon  for  the 
stodent  for  rotoresnceess  aaaaat 
— JTsdisaliKiosrd;  Aogust  U,  ISSr. 


FBNWICK,  8AMUBZ,  M.  J>., 

Aitiftant  Phyitdan  to  tho  London  MOdpitaL 

The  Student's  Ghiide  to  Medioal  Diagaosia.  Fnim  the  thiid  reriftd  and 
enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  rqyal  12ma  Toimne  of  828  pige%  widi 
87  illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

EULBBBSHONf  8.  O.,  M.  D., 

flMor  i%fidan  to  and  foes  l^et  on  iVine^ilM  ofid  A'tiefiM  of  JTs^ 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen;  Comprising  those  of  the  Stomach,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  CEsophaffusi  Cecum,  Intestines  and  Peritoneum.  Seoood 
American  from  third  enU^ved  and  reyised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome  octaTO 
Tolume  of  654  pages,  with  illnstrations.    Cloth,  ^.50. 

TAITNMBy  TSOMAa  HAWKBS,  M.  J). 

A  MftTi^fti  of  Clinioal  Medicine  and  Fhysical  Diagnosis.  Third Amerioaa 
from  the  seoond  London  edition.  Beyised  and  enlaiged  by  Tilbubt  Fox,  1L  IX 
In  one  small  12mo.  volume  <^  862  pages,  with  illustrationB.    Cloth,  fL50. 

Digitized  by  VJVJ^V  IC 
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BABTHOLOW,  BOBBBT8,  A.  IT.,  M.  B.,  LL.  !>., 

Medical  Eleotrioitf.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Applications  of  Electridtj 
to  Medicine  and  Surfi;ei7.  l7ew  (third)  edition.  In  one  yery  handsome  octavo  volume  m 
808  pages,  with  110  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.60. 


The  fftct  thftft  this  work  has  r«ftohed  Ita  third  edi- 
tion In  six  rears,  and  that  it  has  been  kept  Iblly 
abreast  wltn  the  increasing  use  and  knowledge  of 
•leetricityjdemonstrates  its  claim  to  be  oonsidered 
•praotica]  treatise  of  tried  yalue  to  the  profession. 
Toe  matter  added  to  the  present  edition  embraces 
the  most  recent  advances  in  electrical  treatment. 
The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  clear,  and  the 
work  constitutes  a  Itill,  clear  and  concise  manual 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  student  and 
practitioner.~7^  Medieal  I^ews,  May  li^  1887. 

This  **  practical  treatise  on  the  applications  of 
electricity  to  medicine  and  surgery*'  has  grown  to 
be  ao  important  a  work  that  every  practitioner 


should  read  it|  especially  when  it  is  recalled  what 
possibilities  lie  in  the  pn^  of  the  ftirther  study  of 
the  therapeutics  of  electricity.  Dr.  Bartholowbas 
here  presented  the  profession  with  a  concise  wortc 
that*  beginning  with  elementary  descriptions  and 
principles,  gradually  grows,  page  by  page,  into  a 
magnmoenUy  praotieai  treatise,  describing  opera- 
tions in  detail,  and  giring  records  of  successes 
that  proye  electricity  to  be  marrellous  as  a  curatlTe 
agent  in  many  forma  of  disease.  The  doctor  can- 
not now  do  better  than  to  possess  himself  of  Dr. 
Bartholow*8  treatise.  Just  as  it  is.— Firy^  JTscK^ 
eal  ITofiCA^,  June,  18OT. 


the  questloB  of  diseaaa  is  oomi 
and  ftillyabraastwith  the  '  * 


BICHABJDSOir,  B.  W.,  M.B.,  XT.  J>.,  F.B.S., 

FWcw  ofth*  Soyai  CoiUge  of  PhytieUmt,  London, 

Preventive  Medicine.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  729  pages.    Cloth,  $4;  leather, 
16;  vezy  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  baods^ $6.60. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  succeeded  in  prodoeing  a 
work  which  is  elerated  in  conception,  coroprehen- 
■iTe  in  scope,  scientific  in  character,  systematic  in 
arrangement,  and  which  is  written  in  a  clear,  con- 
elae  and  pleasant  manner.  He  erlnces  the  happy 
ftienl^  of  extracting  the  pith  of  what  is  known  on 
the  suEifeot,  and  of  presenting  it  in  a  most  simple, 
intelligent  and  practical  form.  There  is  perhaps 
no  similar  work  written  for  the  ceneral  public 
thatcontalns  such  acomplet^jeliable  and  instruc- 
tl?e  oolleotlon  of  data  upon  the  diseases  common 
to  the  race,  their  origins,  oaoaes,  and  the  measures 
Ibr  their  prevention.  The  descriptions  of  diseases 
are  dear,  chaste  and  scholarly ;  the  discussion  of 


edge  on  the  subject  and  the  preyentire  measures 
adrised  are  accuratiL  explicit  and  reliable^— 7^ 
Ameriean  JoymalaftheMidieal  Selefteet^  April,  1884. 


This  Is  a  book  that  will  surely  findapiaoeon  the 
table  of  every  promssire  phyncian.  To  the  medi- 
cal profession,  whose  dnW  is  quite  as  much  to 
pre?ent  as  to  cure  diseaab  Ihe book  wfll  be abooa. 
—Boston  Medical  and  Surgteai  Journal.  March  6,  '84. 

The  treatise  contains  a  vast  amount  of  solid,  val- 
uable  hyidenio  information.— JfsdiccU  and  amvioal 
ii<!port«r,Feb.S3,I881 


THE  TBAB'BOOK  OI'  TBBATMBNT  FOB  1889. 

A  OomprehenBive  and  Critical  Beview  for  Praotitionera  of  Medi- 
Oine.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  349  pages,  bound  in  limp  doth,  tl.26.    Ju$t  ready, 

«%  For  special  commutations  with  pwiodicals  see  page  2. 

THB  TBAB'BOOK  OF  TBBATMENT  FOB  1887. 

Similar  to  above.    12mo.,  341  pages.    Limp  doth,  %\SS, 

this  is  one  of  the  most  Taluable  books  for  its  suits  these  pages  can  obtain  In  a  few  minutes  an 
prloe  which  is  published  in  this  or  any  conn* 
tty.  It  contains  a  aammaiy  of  the  ehanaes  in 
medical  practice,  the  new  remedies  introduced, 
and  the  experience  with  them  and  with  others 
which  have  been  longer  in  use,  during  the  year 
1B87,  made  up  from  the  reading  and  oDserration 
of  a  number  of  rery  capable  men.  The  classifica- 
tion is  according  to  diseases,  so  that  one  who  con- 


sults these  pages  <  

excellent  idea  of  the  present  status  of  therapeu- 
tics in  le^rd  to  anv  gl?en  ailment  The  book 
also  has  a  good  index,  by  means  of  which  the 
reader  may  ascertain  the  different  diseases  for 
which  any  particular  drug  has  been  used  during 
the  vear  ^ist— ifsdioa^  and  Su/rtitnl  Beporter, 


THB  TBAB'BOOK  OF  TBBATMENT  FOB  ^886. 

Similar  to  that  of  1887  above.    12mo.,  320  pages.    Limp  doth,  $1.25. 

aCBOBBIBBB,  J)B.  JOSBFH. 

A  Manual  of  Treatment  by  Massam  and  Methodical  Muaole  Sx- 
eroiae.  Translated  hj  Walter  M£NI)kia>k,  M.  D.,  of  New  York.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  274  pages,  with  117  fine  engravings.    Jusl  ready.    Cloth,  $2.75. 


This  is  a  work  abounding  in  common  sense,  a 
book  that  sweeps  awa^  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
\fj  which  a  simple  matter  has  been  made  obscure, 
a  Tolnme  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  inter- 
ested in  modem  therapeutics.  The  work  gives 
admirable  directions  for  the  employment  of  mas- 
,  and  capital  descriptions  of  methodical  exer- 


cise, alter  wbtoh  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
results  of  treatment  of  diflferent  diseases  by  these 


methods.    A  ftUI  bibUography  adds  to  the  ?alne  of 
Tolnme,  which  can  be  recommended  as  one  of 


thei 


the  best  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.^ 
BdMtnMrgh  ModiealJaitmal,  April,  1888. 


8TUR0E8*  INTRODUCTION  TO  THB  BTUDT 
OF  OLINIOAL  MEDICINE.  Being  a  Guide  to 
the  Investigation  of  Disease.  In  one  handsome 
l2mo.  volume  of  137  pages.    Cloth,  fl.26. 

DAVI8»  OLINIOAL  LECTURES  ON  VARIOUS 
IMPORTANT  DISEASES.  By  N.  a  Davis, 
M.  D.  Edited  by  Fbah k  H.  Davis,  M.  D.  Seoond 
edition.    12ma  287  pages.    Cloth,  fL75. 

TOPpgCLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 
ACUTE  DISEASES.    In  one  octavo  volume  of 
Cloth,«3.<a 


PAVYT3  TREATISE  ON  THB  FUNCTION  OF  DI- 
GESTION; its  Disorders  and  their  Treatment 
From  the  second  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  838  pages.    Cloth,  ^oa 

BARLOWna  MAliUAL  OfT'HB  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  additions  by  D.  F.  Ceimu, 
M.D.    1  vol. SvOmPP. WS.    Cloth, ie.80. 

CHAMBERS*  MANtLOiOFDIET  AND  REGIMEN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  808  pp.    Cloth,  iL71k 

fiOLLANDIS  MEDICAL  NOTBS  AND  REFLEC- 
TIONa  1  VOL  8v0n  pp.  406.    Cloth,  88.00. 

Digitized  by  KjyjKJ\L  l^ 
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XTLINT,  AUSTIN,  M.  !>.,  LL.  !>., 

Prvfuafn-  of  the  PrineipUiand  PraetiMOj  Mviieimm  Bdi9^  T, 

A.  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Feroussion;  Of  the  Phjiical  IMagnoBuof 
i>i8ea8e8  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneorism.  Fourth  edition.  In  out 
handsome  rojal  12mo.  volume  of  278  pages,  with  14  illustrations.   Cloth,  $1.75. 

MBBed  through  four  •dltionaattosto  its  popaUrirr. 
There  U  a  iendenoy  unong  phjaicAl  dugooeo- 
oi*D8  to  make  altogether  too  many  Tarieues  of 


The  original  work  done  by  Dr.  Flint  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis  will  always 
make  this  manual  an  aathority  on  this  subject 
Among  all  the  works  issued  on  this  topic  during 
the  last  few  years,  none  exceeds  this  one  in  sim- 
plicity and  completeness.    The  £sct  that  it  has 


morbid  chest  sounds,  and  especially  of  rales.  The 
oonciseness  of  Dr.  Funt*s  Mamsf(U  is  one  of  its  chief 
advantages  — Jfsdkoi  JSUeordt  June  16, 1888. 


BY  THE  SAMEAVTHOM, 


A  Fraetical  Treatise  on  the  Thysical  Exploration  of  the  Cheat  and 
the  DiajB^osis  of  Diseases  Afifeoting  the  Bespiratory  Organs.  Second  wad 
revised  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  691  pages.    CSoth,  $4.50. 

Phthisis:  Its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Etiology,  Symptomatio  Events  and 
Complications,  Fatality  and  Prognosis,  Treatment  and  Physical  Diag- 
nosis ;  In  a  series  of  Cliniail  Studies.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  442  pages.    Cloth,  93w50l 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis.  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Second  revised  and  enlaiged  edition.  In  one  octavo  vohune 
of  550  pages,  with  a  plate,    doth,  f4. 

Essays  on  Conservatiy  e  Medicine  and  Kindred  Topics.  In  one  voy  hand- 
some royal  12ma  volume  of  210  pages.    Cloth,  $1.38. 


BROWNB,  LBNNOX,  F.  B.  C.  8.,  E., 

Senior  Phyiieian  to  the^  Central  London  Throat  and  Bar  HoepitdL 

A  Practical  Ghiide  to  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  including 
Associated  Affections  of  the  Ear.  With  120  illustrations  in  color,  and  200  en- 
gravings on  wood  designed  and  executed  by  the  Author.  New  (second)  and  enlarged 
edition.    In  one  imperuil  octavo  volume  (A  0293  pages.    Cloth,  $6. 

worthy  feature  la  that  Arom  begiDning  to  tmd  Mr. 


Mr.  Browne's  book  can  be  recommended  to 
students  and  ttill  more  to  praotltioners  as  a  clear, 
sound  and  practical  guide  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  or  diseases  of  the  throat.  His  experi- 
ence is  not  only  large,  but  ripe,  and  he  gl?es  his 
ill  benefit  "*     *       


readers  the  ftilll 


t  of  it   ▲  particularly  praise- 


le  k1?< 
ilarlyi 


Browne,  whilst  Ki?ing  due  prominence  to  looii 
measures,  nerer  Tails  to  insist  on  the  neceeeity  eC 
sopplemeating  theae  by  proper  eooatltiitioBal 
treatment— XomioA  MedUal  Beeorder,  Umj,  IMt. 


8JSILBB,  CABL,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Laryngoeeopy  in  the  UnSvertUy  of  PemuyioamSa, 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Throali 
Nose  and  Naso-Pharynz.  New  (third)  edition.  In  one  handsome  royal  12taaa 
volume  of  373  pages,  with  101  illustrations  andf  2  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.25.   JuH  readg. 


Few  medical  writers  surpass  this  anthor  in  I  of  topics  and  methods.  The  book  deeervee  a  lane 
ability  to  make  his  meaning  perfectly  clear  in  a  sale,  eapeciaily  among  general  praotiKooars  Cm 
few  words,  and  in  discrimination  in  selection,  both  |  eago  Miedieal  Joumud  ami  BKemUner,  April,  ISSS. 


GB088,  8.  J).,  M.I>.,  LL.B.,  D.C.L.  Oxan.,  ZL.J>.  {JanUth. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages.    In  ooe 

octavo  volume  of  452  pages,  with  59  illustrationa.    Ck>th,  $2.75. 

COHBN,  J.  80ZIS,  M.  !>., 

Lecturer  on  Lairyngo$eopy  and  DUeaea  of  the  Throat  and  Chett  in  the  Jeff  mum  Medieal  CbUe§e. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nasal  Passages.  A  Guide  to  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Affections  of  the  Pharynx,  (Esophagus,  Trachea,  Lairnx  and  Naiesw  Thkd 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten,  with  a  Islrge  number  of  new  illostratioDB.  Is 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume.    Preparing, 

BBOAJDBENT,  W.  JT.,  M.  !>.,  F.  B.  C.  P., 

Phyeieian  to  and  Lecturer  en  Medieme  at  St.  Marjfe  HotpUaL 
ThePnlse.  In  one  12mo.  volume.  Preparing,   SeeSeriesofCUniecdManuaUfptgpA, 


FULLER  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND 
AIR-PASSAGES.  Their  Pathology,  Physical  Di- 
egnoBia,  Symptoms  and  Treetment  From  the 
second  and  rerised  English  edition.  In  one 
odavo  Tolame  of  47ft  pagei.    CIoUl  $3.50. 

WALBHB  ON  THE  DISEASES  OFTHE  HEART 
AND  GREAT  VESSELS.  Third  AmeHcan  edi- 
tion.   In  1  Tol.  8^..  416  npk    Cloth.  tSlOO. 

BLADE  ON  DIPHl'HERIAi  its  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment, with  an  account  of  the  History  of  its  Pre- 


valence in  TariousGoantries.  Second  and  rerlseA 
edition.    In  one  12mo.  ▼oL.pp.  168.    Cloth,  tlJS. 

SMITH  ON  CONSUMPTION ;  its  Early  and  Reoke- 
diable  Stages.    1  vol.  8TO.a»p.  253.    Cloth,  tUlw 

LA  ROCH?ON  PNEUMONIA.  1  toL  Sro.  of  410 
pages.    Cloih.l8.oa 

WnllAMS  ON  PULMONARY  OONSUMPTION: 
its  Nature^  Varieties  and  Treatment.  Wlthaa 
analysis  of  one  thousand  eases  to  exenpU^tla 
duration.  In  one  8to.  ?o1.  of  806  pp.  Clotli,  WLBQi 


Lu.  Bbothkbs  &  Oo.'b  Pcblioations — Nerr.  and  Ment.  IMs.,  etc.     19 


BOSS,  JAMBS,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  P.,  LL.  J>., 

SmUor  A»9i»taiU  Pk^Hetan  to  the  Manehsttm'  Boydt  It^rmary, 

A  Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 


on 

▼olume  of  725  pages,  with  184  illustrations. 
This  Admirable  work  is  intended  for  stadents  of 
medicine  and  for  each  medical  men  as  have  no  time 
for  lenslhy  treatlees.  In  the  preeent  instance  the 
duty  of  arranging  the  vast  store  of  material  at  the 
diaposal  of  the  aothor,  and  of  abridging  the  de- 
scription of  the  difTerent  aspects  of  nerrous  dis- 
eases, has  been  performed  with  singular  skill,  and 
the  result  is  a  concise  and  philosophical  guide  to 


In  one  octavo 
Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  f5.60. 
the  department  of  medicine  of  which  it  treats. 
Dr.  Boss  holds  such  a  high  scientific  position  that 
any  writings  which  bear  his  name  are  naturally 
expected  to  have  the  impress  of  a  powerful  intel- 
lect In  every  part  this  handbook  merite  the 
highest  praise,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  of  the 
trreatest  ralne  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  prao- 
Utioner.—Bdinburgh  MediealJmtnuU,  Jan.  1887. 


MITCHELL,  a.  TTEUt,  M.  D., 

Physieian  to  Or^opcadts  Hotpittd  and  the  Infirmary  for  DissoMt  of  Hu  Narvout  S^ttom,  PhUa.,  etc 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Especiallj  in  Women. 
Second  edition.    In  one  I2mo.  volume  of  288  pages.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

No  work  in  our  language  develops  or  displays 
more  features  of  that  many-sided  affection,  hys- 
teria, or  giyes  clearer  directions  for  its  different 
tiation.  or  sounder  suggestions  relative  to  its 
general  management  and  treatment  The  book 
is  particularly  valuable  in  that  it  represents  in 
the  main  the  anthor*s  own  clinical  studies,  which 
have  been  so  extensive  and  fhiitTbl  as  to  give  his 


teachings  the  stamp  of  authority  all  over  the 
realm  of  medicine.  The  work,  although  written 
by  a  specialist,  has  no  exclusive  charaoter,  and 
the  general  practitioner  above  all  others  will  find 
Its  perusal  profitable,  since  it  deals  with  diseases 
which  he  frequently  encounters  and  must  essay 
to  treat~ilOT«ri6an  PractUiomrt  Augnst^  1886. 


HAMILTON,  ALLAN  McLANE,  M.  !>., 

Attending  PhiftieUm  at  the  Hoepitalfor  BpOeptiee  and  Paral^tiee,  BUaekweWt  likmd^  y,  7, 
Nervous  Diseases ;  Their  Description  and  Treatment    Second  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  rewritten.   In  one  octavo  volume  of  598  pages,  with  72  illustrations.   Cloth,  $4. 

When  the  first  edition  of  thisjgood  book  appeared 
we  gave  it  our  emphatic  endorsement  and  the 
present  edition  enhances  our  appreciation  of  the 
book  and  its  author  as  a  safe  guide  to  students  of 
clinical  neurolocy.  One  of  the  beet  and  most 
critical  of  English  neurologiod  Journals,  Bratn,  has 


characterised  this  book  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
any  language,  which  is  a  handsome  endorsement 
firom  an  exalted  scarce.  The  improvements  in  the 
new  edition,  and  the  additions  to  it,  will  Jostiiy  its 
purchase  even  by  those  who  possess  the  old.^ 
AUenitt  and  Nearoiogiet,  April,  1 


TT7KJE,  DANLEL  HACK,  M.  D., 

Joint  Author  of  The  Manual  of  Ptyehologioal  Medicine,  etc 

Illustrations  of  the  Influenoe  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease.  Desisned  to  elucidate  the  Action  of  the  Imagination.  New  edition. 
Thoroughly  revised  ana  rewritten.  In  one  8vo.  vol,  of  467  pp.,  with  2  col.  plates,  doth,  $3. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  interesting  chap- 
ters without  being  convinced  of  the  author's  per- 
fect sincerity,  impartially,  and  thorough  mental 
grasp.     Dr.  Tuke  has  exhibited  the   requisite 


amount  of  scientific  address  on  all  occasions,  and 
the  more  intricate  the  phenomena  the  more  firmly 
has  he  adhered  to  a  physiological  and  rational 


method  of  interpretation.    Guided  by  an  enlight- 
ened deduction,  the  author  has  reclaimed  for 


science  a  most  jnteresting  domain  in  peyobolo|gy, 


previously  abandoned  to  charlatans  and  empirR.. 
This  book,  well  conceived  and  well  written,  must 


commend  itself  to  every  thoughtAil  understand* 
-JVet0  York  Medical  Jotima^8eptember6, 1884. 


Ing.- 


The  practitioner  as  well  as  the  student  will  ac- 
cept the  plain,  practical  teaching  of  the  author  as  a 
forward  step  in  the  literature  of  insanity.  It  is 
reft«shing  to  find  a  physician  of  Dr.  Ciouston's 
experience  and  high  reputation  siving  the  bed- 
side notes  upon  which  his  expenenoe  has  been 
founded  and  his  mature  Judgment  established. 


CLOVSTON,  THOMAS  S.,  M,  !>.,  F.  B.  C. !».,  i.  B.  C.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Mental  Dieeaaes  in  the  Univereity  qf  Edinburgh, 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an 
Abstract  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Several  States  and  Territories  re- 
lating to  the  Custodv  of  the  Insane.  B7  Chablbs  F.  Fousoic.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mental  Diseases^  Med.  Dep.  of  Harvard  Univ.  In  one  hanasome  octavo  volume  o)  541 
pages,  with  eight  lithc^^phic  plates,  four  of  which  are  beautifullj  colored.    Cloth,  $i, 

the  general  practitioner  in  guiding  him  to  a  diag» 
nosis  and  indicating  the  treatment,  especially  in 
many  obscnre  and  donbtfol  cases  of  mental  dis- 
ease. To  the  American  reader  Dr.  Folsom's  Ap- 
pendtx  adds  greatlr  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
will  miiLe  it  a  desirable  addition  to  every  library. 

.  _  „ —An%erican  PayehologiealJou^yMl,  Jxiij^lSM. 

Such  clinical  observations  cannot  but  be  nsefol  to 

tfS^Dr.  Folsom's  AbUract  ma/  also  be  obtained  separately  in  one  octavo  volome  of 
108  pages.    CJioth,  $1.50.     

SAVAGE,  GEORGE  H.,  M.  I)., 

Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseaeet  at  Ouiy't  Boepital,  London. 

Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,  Practical  and  Clinical.  In  one  12ma  vol. 
of  551  pages,  with  18  illus.    Cloth,  $2.00.    See  Series  of  Clinieal  Manuals,  page  4. 

:PLArFAIB,  W.  8.,  M.  D.,  E.  M.  C.  P. 

The  Systematic  Treatment  of  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hysteria.  In 
one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Blandford  on  Insanity  and  its  Treatment:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume. 

Jones'  Clinical  Observations  on  Functional  Nervous  Disorders. 
Second  American  Edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  340  pages.    Cloth,  $3.25. 
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Lea  Bbothibs  &  Oo.'s  PuBUOATioifs — Surgery. 


ASHHUBST,  JOHN,  Jr.,  M.  J>., 

The  Principles  and  Praotioe  of  Surgery.  New  (fourth)  editioiiy  enkigcd 
and  revifled.  In  one  large  and  handflome  octavo  Tolume  of  1114  pages,  with  597  illustn^ 
tions.    Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  |7. 


Ab  with  EriohMii  to  with  Ashhorst,  ito  position 
in  profoasfbnftl  fkvor  is  estAblished,  and  one  has 
now  bat  to  notice  the  changes,  if  any,  in  theory 
and  praotioe,  that  arc  apparent  in  the  present 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  edition,  published 


three  years  ago.  The  work  has  been  brought  well 
up  to  date,  and  is  larger  and  better  illostrated  than 
before,  and  Its  author  may  rest  assured  that  it  will 
certainly  haTo  a  **  continuance  of  the  fkror  with 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  receiTcd.**— 7%« 
itmsriean  JoMriKU  qf  M«  ifedtea  iScitnesf,  Jan.  1886. 


Brery  advance  in  surgery  worth  no^ 
ded  in  recent  literature,  has  been  solti 
nised  and  noted  in  its  proper  place.  BaH 
say.  we  regard  Ashhurst*s  Surgery,  as  now  pre- 
sented in  the  fourth  edition,  as  the  best  slngl* 
Tolume  on  surgery  published  in  the  BngUsh  !■»-> 
guage,  TaluaUe  alike  to  the  student  and  the  prac- 
titioner, to  the  one  as  a  text-book,  to  the  other  m 
a  manual  of  practical  surgery,  with  pleasure  w 
fdre  this  roiume  our  endorsement  In  folL—JTsv 
OrteMt  ifsdiecrf  ofMl  AM^yioolJouriMri,  Jao,  1880. 


OB088,  8.  JD.,  M.  J).,  LL.  JD.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxon.,  ZZ.  2>. 

Em&ritu$Prcfmor<:fSurginf*nihMJ^«r9m%M9dkalOoa$g9itfPhaadtlph^ 


A  System  of  Surgery:   Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeotic  and  OpetatiTe. 
Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  reyued  and  sr^itlj  improyed.    In  '  *  '        "  " 


„    ,  y        ,       .  two  laige  and  beaotifally« 

Srinted  imperial  octavo  volomea  containing  2882  pagea,  illgstrated  1^  1028  eqgraTinfk 
trongly  bound  in  leather,  raised  bands,  $15. 

His  S^t€m  of  Sitrgmy,  which,  since  tu  firs*  edV 
tion  in  1809,  fias  been  a  standard  work  hi  thla 
country  as  well  as  in  America,  in  **the  whole 
domain  of  surgery,**  tells  how  earnest  and  laborl- 


Dr.  Oross*  SytUm  of  Surgery  has  long  been  the 
standard  work  on  that  suojeot  for  students  and 
practitioners.~£oiMion  XofiMt,  May  10, 1884. 

The  work  as  a  whole  needs  no  commendation. 


Many  years  ago  it  earned  for  itself  the  enriable 
reputation  of  the  leading  American  work  on  sur- 
gery, and  it  is  still  capable  of  maintaining  that 
standard.  A  considerable  amount  of  new  material 
has  been  introduced,  and  altogether  the  distin- 
guished author  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  he 
Has  placed  the  work  fhUy  abreast  of  the  state  of 
our  knowledge.— ifscL  Rioord,  Not.  18, 1882. 


ous  and  wise  a  surgeon  he  was,  how  thotxmgiilj 
he  appreciated  the  work  done  by  men  In  <wMr 
countries,  and  how  much  he  contributed  to  pco* 
mote  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery  in  hia 
own.  There  has  been  no  man  to  whom  Ameiiaa 
is  so  much  indebted  in  this  respect  as  the  Nestor 
of  surgery.— BriMtA  MmUeal  Journal,  Uaj  10,  IBH, 


DMUITT,  BOBBMT,  M.  B.  C.  8.,  etc. 

Manual  of  Modem  Surgery.  Twelfth  edition,  thoroaghl j  revifled  by  Skav- 
IiEtBoyd,  M.B.,  B.S.,  F.B.C.8.  In  one  8yo.yolume  of  965  pages,  with  STSillnatza- 
tions.    Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  |5. 


It  is  essentially  a  new  book,  rewritten  firom  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  editor  has  brought  his  work 
up  to  the  latest  date,  and  nearly  every  subject  on 
which  the  student  and  practitioner  would  desire 
to  consult  a  surgical  Tofume.has  found  its  place 
here.  The  Tolume  doses  with  about  twenty  pMes 
of  formula  covering  a  broad  range  of  practical 
therapeutics.  Thf  student  will  find  that  the  new 
Druitl  is  to  this  generation  what  the  old  one  was 
to  the  former,  and  no  hlcfaer  praise  need  be 
accorded  to  any  Tolume.~ivortA  Oarolina  MeMeal 
Journal,  October,  1887. 


Druitt*8  Surgery  has  been  an  exceedingly  popa^ 
lar  work  in  the  profession.  It  Is  stated  tnatMVNt 
copies  have  been  sold  in  England,  while  tn  the 
United  States,  ever  since  Its  first  issue,  it  hae  beea 
used  as  a  text-book  to  a  reiy  large  extent  Dni^ 
ing  the  late  war  In  this  country  it  was  ao  hl^i|y 
appreciated  that  a  copy  was  issued  by  the  Gorefin 
ment  to  each  surgeon.  The  present  edition,  while 
le  featni 


it  has  the  same  features  peculiar  to  the  wt»rk  si 
first,  embodies  all  recent  discoveries  in  sorgeffT, 
and  isftilly  up  to  the  times.  ^  -'  -----i 
N«w$,  September,  1887. 


dneiimmU  MtMii, 


BALL,  CHABLB8  B.,  M.  Ch.,  Bub.,  JF.  B.  C.  8.  B., 

Surgeon  and  Teacher  at  Sir  P.  l>un*$  ffoepUal,  Dublin, 

Diseaaes  of  the  Bectum  and  Anus.  In  one  12mo.  yolmne  of  417  pagcuL 
with  64  engrayings  and  4  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.26.  Juti  ready.  See  Serin  of  CUmcat 
Manwds,  page  4. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  an  exhaustiye  and  well- 
arranged  book,  such  as  the  one  before  us.  It 
covers  all  the  ground,  and  yet  is  written  in  a  terse 
and  concise  s^le  that  makes  it  exceedingly  good 
reading.  The  work  is  fiw  in  advance  t>f  the  ordi- 
nary text-book  on  this  specialty.  It  is  very  com- 
plete, and  the  matter  is  all  of  practical  imoortanoe 
and  well  arranged.  The  writer  has  done  lor  rectal 
surgery  what  Treves  in  the  companion  volume 


has  done  for  Intestinal  obstruction,  and  both 
works  are  alike  oreditable^iT.  F.  mAsoI  Jomntat^ 
Jan.  28, 1888. 

A  capital  book  in  a  capital  series  of  ollnical 
manuals.  Thoroughly  pranical,  it  is  both  compre- 
hensive and  condensed  and  the  possessor  of  It  wlH 
find  but  little  use  for  any  more  extended  work  on 
the  subject  Mr.  Ball  is  a  most  sound  surgeon.— 
The  Meduxil  Newt,  WlKi,  1886. 


OLBNET,  V.  P.,  M.  JD., 

Surgeon  to  the  Orthopcedie  HoepUal,  New  York,  etc 
Orthopcedio  Surgery.   For  the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Stodeota. 
fome  octayo  yolume,  profusely  illustrated.    Preparing, 


In  one  hand- 


BOBEBT8,  J.  B.,  M.  B.,  and  MOBTON,  T.  8.  K.,  M.  B., 

Profeeeor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Adiunet  Profeeeor  of  Operative  Surgery  in  tke 

Philadefyhiti^FtilyeUntt.  Philadelphia  Polyclinic 

The  Principles  and  Praotioe  of  Modem  Surgery.    ForthenaeofStodeoli 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  Sun^ery.    In  one  yery  hand8c»aae  octayo  yolnma  of  i 
seepages,  with  many  illustrations.    Preparing.  Digitzedby  v^^vjgn^ 
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EBICHSBN,  JOHN  M.,  F.  JJ*  8.f  JPi  JB.  C  8., 

Pntfmor  of  Surgwry  M  Ufm&rti^  Qgtfiya,  Lowdow.  ete,  «.,*..       tx. 

The  Soienoe  and  Art  oi  Bux fiery ;  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Ii\)iineB)  Dis- 
eases and  Operations.  From  the  eighth  and  enlargd  English  edition.  In  two  large  and 
beaatifiil  octavo  yolumes  of  2316  pages,  illustrated  with  984  engrayings  on  wood. 
Cloth,  |9;  l^ither,  ndsed  bands,  fll. 


We  have  always  regarded  '*The  Bolenee  and 
AH  of  Sorgerjr**  as  one  df  the  best  surgical  text- 
books in  the  English  langQage,and  this  eighth 
edition  only  confirms  our  prerious  opinion.    We 


take  great  pleaaure  in  cordially  commending 
our  nmdm^nuMtdieal  Newt,  April  11, 188^ 

For  many  years  this  classic  work  has  been 
made  by  preference  of  teachers  the  principal 
text-book  on  surgery  for  medical  students,  while 
through  translations  into  the  leading  continental 
languages  it  may  be  eald  to  guide  the  surgical 
tMohings  of  the  cirillsed  world.  No  excellence 
of  the  rormer  edition  has  been  dropped  and  no 
dlscorery,  doTloe  or  impro?ement   which   has 


marked  the  progress  of  surgery  during  the  last 
decade  has  been  omitted.  The  illnstrationt  are 
many  and  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art 
—LouiwiUe  Medical  News,  Feb.  14, 188S. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highlv  of  this  excellent 
work.  It  represents  the  most  advanced  and  settled 
▼lews  in  regard  to  the  science  of  surgery,  and  will 
ever  be  found  a  fUthAil  guide  and  counsellor  in 
practicc—Ctonoda  £on«et,  May,  1886. 

It  appears  simultaneously  in  England,  America, 
Bpain  and  Italy,  and  Is  too  well  known  as  a  safe 
guide  and  fomiliar  fHend  to  need  ftirther  com- 
menl—ifsie  York  MtHcal  Journal,  March  28, 1880. 


BBTANTf  THOMA89  JR.  jB.  C.  8., 

Surgmm  and  Lutwr&r  w  8urg§ry  at  0t^s  HotpOal,  London, 
The  Praotioe  of  Surgery.    Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  and  revised  Eng- 
lish edition.    In  one  large  and  v^y  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1040  pages,  wim 
727  illustrations.    Cloth,  |6.60;  leather,  $7.50. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  work  is  Ailly  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  author  handles  his  subjects 
with  that  degree  of  Judgment  and  skill  which  is 
attained  byyears  of  patient  toll  and  raried  ex- 
perience. The  present  edition  is  a  thoroueh  re- 
Tlaion  of  those  which  preceded  it,  with  much  new 
matter  added.  His  diction  is  so  graoefol  and 
logical,  and  his  explanations  are  so  lucid,  ss  to 
place  the  work  among  the  highest  order  of  text- 
books for  the  medical  student  Almost  every 
topic  in  surgery  is  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to 


enable  the  busy  practitioner  to  re?iew  any  subjeot 
in  eTery-dsy  practice  in  a  short  time.  Mo  time  is 
lost  with  useless  theories  or  superfluous  verbiage. 
In  short,  the  work  is  eminently  clear,  logical  and 

5ractical.~C%«ea9o  MtdietUJoumal  at  ' 
pril,  1886. 

This  book  is  essentially  what  it  purports  to  be, 
Tis.:  a  manual  for  the  practiee  of  surgery.  It  is 
peculiarly  wel!  fitted  for  thestudentor  busy  general 
practitioner.— 7%«  Medical  Nao9,  August  15, 188ft. 


TBEVBS,  FREJDEMICK9  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Hunterian  Profe99or  at  th*  Boyal  CbUao«  of  »trgeoniqfBngland, 

A  Manual  of  Surgery.  In  Treatises  hy  various  Authors.  In  three  12mo. 
volumeflL  containing  1866  pages,  with  213  engravings.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $2.  See 
StudeM  Series  of  ManuaU,  page  4. 


We  haye  hers  the  ofintons  of  thirty-three 
authors,  in  an  enoyplopfedic  form  for  easy  and 
ready  reference.  The  three  Tolumes  embrace 
every  Tariety  of  surgical  affeotiona  likelr  to  be 
met  with,  the  paragraphs  are  short  and  pithy,  and 


the  salient  points  and  the  beginnings  of  new  sub- 
jects are  always  printed  in  .extra-heavy  ^ype,  so 
that  a  person  may  find  whatever  information  he 
may  be  in  need  of  at  a  moment's  glance.— Ofi»- 
eumaH  Lmtut-CUmie,  August  21, 1888. 


MAB8H.  HOWABD,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Smdor  AuUUmt  Surgeon  to  and  Leeturar  on  Anai&my  at  St,  Barthotomme^i  Hoipital,  London, 

DiaeaseB  of  the  Joints.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  468  psges,  with  64  woodcnt» 
and  a  colored  plate.    Cloth,$2.00.    Bee  Series  of  Gimeal  MamMh,  ]page  4. 

BUTZnr,  BJENBT  T.,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

AwiMtamt  Surgoon  to  St,  BaHhoUmtw*»  Hofpital,  London, 

Diaeases  of  the  Tongue.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  456  pages,  with  8  colored 
plates  and  8  woodcuts.    Cloth,  $3.50.    See  Series  of  CUndeal  Masnualst  4;»age  4. 

The  language  of  the  text  Is  clear  and  concise. 
The  author  has  aimed  to  state  facts  rather  than  to 
express  opinions,  and  has  compressed  within  the 
oompass  of  this  small  volume  the  pathology,  etiol- 
ogy, etc,  of  diseases  of  the  tongue  that  are  incon- 


veniently scattered  through  general  works  on  sur- 
genr  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  physician 
and  surgeon  wUI  appreciate  Its  value  as  an  aid  and 
gaide.--PAytMan  and  Sargmm,  Sept.  1886. 


TBEVJE8,  FBJEDFBICK,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  to  and  Leeturar  on  Surgery  at  the  London  HoepitaL 
Intestinal  Obstruction.    In  one  pocket-eise  12mo.  volume  of  522  pages,  with  60 
illustrations.  Limp  doth,  hlue  edges,  $2.00.    See  Series  of  (Midcal  Manuals,  page  4. 

A  standard  work  on  a  subject  that  has  not  been 
so  comprehensively  treated  by  any  contemporary 
English  writer.  Its  completeness  renders  a  tan 
rertow  difflculti  since  every  chapter  deserves  ml- 
aute  attentkm,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  th<vbugh 


phs.   /ntes- 


Justice  to  the  author  in  a  few  j 

tmal  Obetmction  is  a  work  that  wui  pre.   .. 

equal  value  to  the  practitioner,  the  student,  the 


pathologist,  the  physician  and  the  operating  sur^ 
eoon.'-BrUUh  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  91, 1686, 


Jef 


GOUZD,  A.  FEABCF,  M.  8.,  M.  B.,  F.  B.  C.  8ei 

'  Auietant  Surgeon  to  Middleeex  HoepitaL 

Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis.    In  one  pocket-sise  12mo.  volume  of  581^ 
pages.    Cloth,  $2.00.    See  Student^  Series  of  ManwiU,  page  4. 


PIBRIB>S  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAGTICB  OF 
SUBOBBT.  Edited  by  Jon  Nsnx.  M.  D.  In 
one  8va  voL  of  784  pp.  with  316  illusTcioth,  t3.75. 

MILLBBn3PRINCIPLEB  OP  SURGERY.  Fourth 
Amsrieaa  flrom  the  third  Edinburgh  edition.  In 


one  8vo.  vol.  of  638  pages,  with  840  illustratioas. 
Cloth,  $8.76. 
MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth 
and  revised  American  edition.  In  one  large  8vo. 
vol.  of  682  pp.,  with  864  illustrations.  Cloth,  f8.7a» 
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smith:,  STEPHEN,  M.  J>., 

Prof  for  of  dimaU  Surqery  in  the  Univortituof  th$  (Xty  of  Nmt  York, 

The  Prinoiples  and  Praotioe  of  Operatiye  Surgery.  New  (second)  and 
Ihorooffhly  reyised  edition.  In  one  veiy  handsome  octavo  volume  of  892  pages^  with 
1005  illofltrations.    Ooth.  $4.00;  leather,  |5.00. 


This  excellent  and  yery  Taluable  book  is  one  of 
the  most  Mtiafaatory  works  on  modern  operative 
surgery  yet  i^ublished.  Its  author  and  publisher 
have  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible 
an  ideal,  and  their  efforts  have  given  it  a  position 
prominent  among  the  recent  works  in  this  depart- 
ment of  surgery.  The  book  is  a  compendium  for 
the  modern  surgeon.  The  present^  the  only  revised 
edition  since  1879,  presents  many  changes  from 
the  original  manuaL  The  volume  is  much  en- 
isled, and  the  text  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 
eo  as  to  give  the  most  improved  methods  in  asep> 


ticsui 
opei 


„  ry,  and  the  latest  instraments  known  fat 
vework.    Itoan  be  truly  said  thaiasahaDd- 


book  for  the  student,  aoompaoion  fbrthe  siniEeoii, 
and  even  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  physieiaa 
not  especially  engaged  in  Um  praotioe  of  Muysvy* 
'li  long  ho'"  '  * 


and  even  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  phy 
not  especially  engaged  in  the  praotioe  of  an  _  ^ , 
this  volume  willlong  hold  a  most  oonsipieaoos 
place,  and  seldom  wUfits  readers,  no  mawsf  how 
unusual  the  subject,  consult  its  pagee  In  vain.  Its 
oompaot  form,  excellent  prink  nomerova  illosCn- 
tions,  and  eepeeiaily  its  decidedly  praietieal  ehas^ 
acter,  all  comnine  to  commend  ii.—Soticm  Jfs^'—' 
and  SnrgiealJoumal,  May  V^  IMS. 


HOLMES,  TIMOTHY,  M.  A., 

Surgeon  end  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St  Georgia  Honital^  London. 

A  Treatise  on  Surgery ;  Its  Principles  and  Praotioe.  New  Amfirican 
from  the  fifth  English  edition,  edited  by  T.  PiCKERiifG  Pick,  F.  R  C.  8.,  Sorgeoo  aad 
Lectarer  on  Sareery  at  St  Georse's  Hospital,  London.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  997 
pages,  with  428  iUostrations.    CloUi,  |6 ;  leather,  |7.    Just  ready. 

To  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  and 
toothers  not  acquainted  with  the  book  and  its 
merits,  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a 
surgery  complete,  thorough,  well«written,  fhllv 
illustrated,  modem,  a  work  sufBcientlv  volumi- 
nous for  the  surgeon  special  ist»  adequately  concise 


for  the  general  practitioner,  teaehinc  those  thtofi 
that  are  necessary  to  be  known  for  (hm  soeoeasnl 
prosecution  of  the  physician's  career,  Impartii:^ 
nothing  that  in  our  present  knowtedce  is  consid- 
ered unsafe,  unscientiiic  or  inexpedlent.~ABc^ 
Medical  Journal^  July,  1S89. 


^ 


HOLMES,  TIMOTHY,  M,  A., 

Surgeon  amd  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  SL  Oeorg^t  HotpitaLLomdoeL 

A  ftfstem  of  Surgery ;  Theoretioal  and  PraotioaL  IN  TBEATI8B8  BT 
VABIOUS  AUTHOBS.  Akkricaic  edition,  thobouohlt  rxvibed  ahd  ud-kdrid 
,  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  8un;eon  to  the  Episcopal  and  St  Joseph's  HospitBls» 
hiladelphia,  assisted  hy  a  corps  of  thirty-three  of  the  most  eminent  American  soigeoos. 
In  three  laiqge  imperial  octavo  volumes  containing  8137  doahle-colnmned  pans,  with 
979  illnstrations  on  wood  and  18  lithographic  plates,  beautlMlj  cokNred.  Fnoe  per 
eet,  doth,  tl8.00;  leather,  $21.00.    SM  wdy  hy  m/bmrvpOim. 

BTIMSOir,  LEWIS  A.,  B.  A.,  M.  !>., 

Surgeon  to  the  Preehyterian  and  BeOenue  HoepUaU.Profeteor  of  CUnieal  Bitroery  im  fAs  Jfsitet 
FaeuUy  of  Univ.  of  City  &f  N.  7.,  OorreepomBna  Member  of  the  SocmU  ds  OmrurgU  of  BarU. 
A  Manual  'of  Operanve  Surgery.    New  (second)  edition.    In  one  very  hand- 
roval  12mo.  volume  of  503  pages,  with  342  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2M. 

'  ...         ...    Q{f^^^^  iq  operative  naethods  and  prooeduree  bf 


There  is  ftlwm  room  for  a  good  book,  eo  that 
whiie  manv  works  on  operative  surgery  must  be 
•oonsiderea  superfluous,  that  of  Dr.  Stimson  has 


held  its  own.  The  author  knows  the  difficult  art 
•of  condensation.  Thus  the  manual  serres  as  a 
work  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
handy  guide.  It  teaches  what  it  professes,  the 
•tops  of  operations.  In  this  edition  Dr.  Stimson 
Itts  sought  to  indicate  the  changes  that  have  been 


operative . 

the  antiseptic  system^  and  haf  added  an  apeooat 


of  manr  new  opei 


sm,and 
iranons 


and  Tariatloiia  fa  the 


my ^ _^   

steps  of  older  operatioBs.  We  do  not  deaire  to 
extol  this  mannai  above  many  ezeeUeat  standard 
British  publications  of  the  same  class,  still  wa  b^ 
lieve  that  it  contains  much  that  Is  worthy  of  lml> 
iaMon.'^Britiih  Medical  Jourwd,  Jan.  n,  1B87. 


By  the  same  Author. 
A  Treatise  on  Fraotores  and  Dislooations.    In  two  handsome  octavo  vol- 
nmes.    Vol.  I.,  Fbactttres,  582  pages,  360  beautiful  illustrations.    VoL  XL,  DmiiOCA- 
TIONS,  540  pages,  with  163  illustrations.     Complete  work  pud  ready,  doth,  $5.50 ;  ~ 
f7.50.    Either  volume  separately,  doth,  $3.00;  leather.  $4.00. 
The  appearance  of  the  second  volume  marks  the  ' 


•completion  of  the  author's  original  plan  of  prejpar> 
ing  a' work  which  should  present  in  the  ItiUest 
manner  all  that  is  known  on  the  mgnate  sub|ects 
of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  The  volume  on 
Fractures  assumed  at  onoe  the  position  of  authority 
•on  the  subject,  and  its  companion  on  Dislooati<ms 
will  no  doubt  be  similarly  received.  The  closing 
volume  of  Dr.  8timson*s  work  exhibits  the  surgeiy 


of  Dislocations  as  it  Is  tanght  and  praetlaad  by  tbe 
most  eminent  surgeons  ofthe  present  tlaaa.  Ooa- 
talnins  the  results  of  such  extended  reeearrhes  It 
must  lor  a  long  time  be  regarded  aa  an  aoihorlly 
on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  disloeationa.  Bvefy 
practitioner  of  surgery  wlU  feel  it  incambecU  eo 

him  to  have  It  for  constant  reCwaaee.-    ^ — ' ^ 

Medical  Neiee,  May,  1888. 


HAMILTON,  FBANK  JT.,  M.  !>.,  LL.  !>., 

Surgeon  to  Belleoue  Hoevital,  New  York. 

A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  Fraotores  and  Dislooations.    Serenth  editkn 
ihorout^hlr  revised  and  much  improved.    In  one  verr  handsome  octavo  volnme  of  996 
pages,  with  379  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.50:  leather,  $6.50. 
Thist -.-...         -.    . 


I  book  is  without  a  rival  in  any  language.    It 

if  essentially  a  practical  treatise,  and  It  ntbers 
within  its  covers  almost  everything  valuable  that 
has  been  written  about  ftactures  and  dislocations. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  treatment  are  very 


Ailly  given.  The  book  is  so  wall  known  that  ttdoea 
not  require  any  lengthened  review.  Wa  eaa  oaly 
say  that  it  is  still  unapproaohed  as  a  triatiis.— 
The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medieai  Soiemee,  Feb.  MHL 


PICK,  T.  PICKEHnrO,  F.  M.  a  s., 

Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  SL  Oeorg^e  HoepUal,  London, 

Fraotores  and  Dislooations.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
illustrations.    Limp  doth,  $2.00.    See  Series  of  Qimoal  McmuaU,  page  4. 


Goo 
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BVBITETT,  CHABLE8  H.,  A.  M.,  M.  !>., 

Profutor  of  Otology  in  the  Philadaphia  Polyclinie ;  Pruidmt  qf  the  Ameriean  Otologieal  Society. 

The  Ear,  Its  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases.  A  Practical  TreatiBe 
tot  the  use  of  Medical  StudenU  and  Practitioners.  Second  edition.  In  one  handaome 
octaTO  volume  of  580  pages,  with  107  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  leather,  $5.00. 


We  note  with  pleMare  the  «ppe*raiic«  of  •  second 
•ditioo  of  this  T»luable  worlc.  When  It  first  came 
mi  it  was  acoepted  by  the  profession  as  one  of 
Ihe  standard  worlcs  on  modern  aural  surgery  in 


the  English  language;  and  in  his  seeond  edition 
Dr.  Burnett  has  fUlly  maintained  his  reputation, 
Ibr  the  book  is  replete  with  valuable  Information 


maintained  his  reputation, 

9  with  valuable  Information 

and  suggestions.    The  revision  han  been  careftilly 


carried  out,  and  much  new  matter  added.  Dr. 
Burnett's  work  must  he  regarded  as  a  very  valua- 
ble contribution  to  aural  surgery,  not  only  on 
aooonnt  of  its  comprehensiveness,  but  because  It 
contains  the  results  of  the  care  Ail  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  this  eminentanral  surgeon. 
—London  Lancet,  Feb.  21. 1885. 


POLITZEB,  ADAM, 

Imperial- Boy al  Prof,  of  Awnl  Therap.  in  the  IMv,  of  Vienna. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Ear  and  its  Diseases.  Translated,  at  the  Author's  re- 
quest, bT  Jams  Patterson  Cassells,  M.  D.,  M.  B.  C.  S.  In  one  handsome  octaTo  vol- 
ume of  800  pages,  with  257  original  illuBtrations.    Cloth,  $5.50. 

The  whole  work  can  be  recommended  as  a  reli- 1  the  practitioner  in  his  treatment.— Boston  Medieat 
able  guide  to  the  student*  and  an  efficient  aid  to  |  and  SWryimJ  JourmUt  June  7, 1883. 

JVLEB,  HBNBY  IS.,  F.  R.  C.  8., 

Senior  AuH  Surgeon,  Royal  Weetmineter  Ophthalmie  Hoep. ;  UKe  CUnieal  AuX  MoorfUUU,  London. 

A  Handbook  of  Ophthalmio  Soienoe  and  Praotioe.  In  one  handsome 
octaTO  volume  of  460  pws,  with  125  woodcnts,  27  colored  plates,  selections  from  the 
Test-types  of  Jaeger  ana  Snellen,  and  Holmgren's  Golor-hhndness  Test.  Cloth,  $4.50 ; 
leather,  |5.50. 

illustrations  are  nearly  all  original.  We  ha?e  ex- 
amined this  entire  work  with  great  care,  and  ii 
represents  the  commonly  accepted  Tiews  of  ad- 
vanced ophthalmologists.  We  can  most  heartily 
commend  this  book  to  all  medical  students,  prac- 
titioners and  spaoiallsts.— i)«(roit  Lanut,  Jan.  '85. 


It  presents  to  the  atadent  oonoise  descriptions 
and  typical  illustrations  of  all  important  eye  affec- 
tions, placed  in  Juxtaposition,  so  as  to  be  grasped 
:la  '^ '       .     .1  ....... ..t 


lu  juAMipuoi^ivu,  ov  mn   »v  w  Kianwvu 

Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  the  best  illus- 

I  handbook  of  ophthalmio  science  which  has 

ever  appeared.    Then,  what  is  still  better,  these 


at  a  glance. 
traM 


VBTTLB8BLLP,  BBWABJ),  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Ophihalmik  Surg,  and  LeeL  on  Ophih.  Surg,  at  SL  Thcmtu^  HotpiUU,  London. 

The  Student's  Qnide  to  DiMaees  of  the  Bye.  New  (third)  edition,  thor- 
onghlj  revised.  With  a  chapter  on  the  Detection  of  Golor-Blinoness,  bj  William 
Thomboh,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Uphthalmologj  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  one 
12mo.  Tolnme  of  479  pages,  wiUi  164  iUust.,  test-types  and  formnle.  Goth,  $2. 


The  extent  of  the  sale  of  this  now  aeeepted 
authority  has  conclusively  shown  that  its  claim  for 
U.fot  was  not  an  imagf naiy  one.  The  introductory 
chapter  on  optioal  outlinee  is  a  wonderftUly  dear 
statement  of  the  principles  iuTolTed.  The  writer's 
deoiaion  of  eharieter  has  ftiUy  Impresaed  hit  dkh 
duotion,  and  this  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 


in  the  chapter  deroied  to  operations.  A  Tery 
important  part  of  the  work  to  seneral  praotlUonera 
is  that  embraced  in  the  consideration  of  eye  dis- 
eassa  in  relation  to  general  diseases  and  condi- 
tions. Thearrangementof  the  remedies  employed 
into  a  formulanr  is  adopted,  and  K  oontains  much 
useftil  knowledge.— SmtM.  PraetUioneTf  Dec  1887. 


XOBBI8,  WM.  F.,  M.  D.,  and  OLIVBB,  CB:A8.  A.,  M.  D. 

CUn.  Pr^.  of  Ophtkaimoiogy  in  Univ.  qfPa. 
A  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology.    In  one  octavo  yolume  of  about  500  pages, 
with  illustrations.    Preparing. 

CABTBB,  B.  BBTTJDBNBLL,  A  FB68T,  W.  ADAM8, 

Fm  B»    Cm  8mf  F*  B»   €/•  8»9 

Ophthalmie  Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Oph-  Aeeietant  Ophthalmie  Surgeon  to  and  Joint 

thalmie    Surgery  at    St.  Qeorg^e  Hoepttal,  '    '  ^  .....     -  .    ~. 

London. 


Lecturer  on  Ophthalmie 'Surgery   at   SL 
Oeorg^e  Bospilal,  London. 


Ophthalmio  Surgery.  In  one  12ma  Tolume  of  559  (>ages,  with  91  woodcuts, 
color  blindness  test,  test-tjpNes  and  dots  and  appendix  of  formnle.  Cloth,  $2.25.  See 
Series  of  C/mioo/ ifantio^f,  page  4. 

WMLZ8,  J.  80ELBEB0,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

ProfetMor  of  Ophthalmology  in  Kvwfe  College  Hoepital,  London,  etc. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseaaea  of  the  Eye*  New  (fifth)  American  £rom  the  third 
London  edition.    In  coe  large  octayo  voiume.    Prtparing, 

BBO  WNB,  BJDGAB  A.,  ~ 

Surgmm  to  the  Uvorpoot  Ifye  and  Bar  If^hmary  and  to  t^  Diepenamry  for  SMn  Diteatee, 

How  to  Use  the  Ophthalmosoope.  Being  Elementary  Instructions  in  Oph- 
thalmowcopy.  arranged  for  tne  use  of  Students.  In  one  small  royal  12mo.  yolome  of  116 
pages,  with  85  illustrations.    Goth,  $1.00. 

LAUBENOE  AND  MOON'S  HANDT  BOOK  OF 
OPHTHALMIC  8UR6BRT,  for  the  use  of  Prec- 
tltloiiera.  Seoond  edition.  In  one  oot«?o  yol- 
ooie  of  m  pegei,  with  «6  iUiv.   Oloth,iL7ft. 


LAW80N  ON  INJURIES  TO  THE  EYE,  ORBIT 
AND  EYELIDS:  Their  Immediate  and  Remote 
Effects.    8?o.,404pp.,pfl|#%y^5l9^^^.Li^ 


24    Lba  Bbothibs  &  Co/s  Pubuoations — Uiliu  JMs.,  I>eiitlstr79  etc 


BOBJBBT8.  WILLIAM,  M.  !>.. 

A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Benal  Diseases^  indading  ITri- 
nary  Deposits.  Fonrth  American  firom  the  fourth  London  edition.  In  one  hand* 
some  octayo  volame  of  609  pages,  with  81  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3.50. 


It  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  book  in  print  on  the 
snbjeot  of  which  it  treatB.~T^  Amtriean  Journal 
tf(JUMiidiealS€iene4i,JtaLlS», 

The  peculiar  Talae  and  finish  of  the  book  are  In 
a  measore  derived  from  its  reaolnte  maintenanoe 
of  a  clinical  and  practical  oharaoter.  It  is  an  on- 
riTalled  ezpositfon  of  eyerything  which  relates 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  diagnosis,  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  urinary  diseases,  and  possesses 
a  completeness  not  foond  elsewhere  in  oar  Ian- 


goage  in  its  aoooant  of  the  dUffsrent  afltetioaa.— > 
7%eManehettm' Mtdical  CkrottUU,  July.  IMS. 

The  value  of  this  treatise  as  a  guide  book  to  the 
physician  in  daily  practice  oan  hardly  be  oret^ 
estimated.  Thatlt  is  folly  up  to  the  level  of  ov 
present  knowledge  is  a  fiMt  rdlecting  great  eredift 
upon  Dr.  Roberts,  who  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
b^  praotitioner.— Ths  Mtdieal  Rteord,  July  ai. 


PTJMDYf  CBABLM8  W.,  M.  !>.,  Chicago. 

Bright's  Disease  and  Allied  Afilsotions  of  the  Sidneys. 

volume  of  288  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2. 


In  one  octaTO 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  "  ftimish  a  system- 
atic, practical  and  concise  description  of  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  chief  organic 
diseases  of  the  kidney  associated  with  albuminu* 
ria,  which  shall  represent  the  most  recent  ad- 
vances in  our  knowledge  on  these  subjects ;  **  and 
this  definition  of  the  object  is  a  ftdr  description  of 
the  book.    The  work  is  a  uaeftil  one,  giving  in  a 


short  spaoe  the  theories,  flMta  and  treatments,  and 
going  more  ftilly  into  their  later  developmeota. 
On  treatment  the  writer  is  partloalariy  atroojL 
steering  dear  of  generalities,  and  seldom  om& 
ting,  what  text-books  usually  do,  the  unimportaot 
items  which  are  all  important  to  the  general  pfa^ 
titioner.— 7%s  ManehnUr  MeHoal  dSronMi^  '^- 
188S. 


Oct 


MOBBI8,  SBITBT,  M.  B.,  JP.  B.  C.  8., 

8uirgt(m  to  iuui  Leetm'er  <m  Surgmy  <U  MiddU»9x  Ho^pUialt  Lond^ 
Snrgioal  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.     In  one  12mo.  yolnme  of  554  pagei,  with  40 
woodcuts,  and  6  colored  plates.  Limp  doth,  $2.25.    See  Series  c/  OUnieal  Mamids,  page  4. 

In  this  manual  we  have  a  distinct  addition  to 
surgical  literature,  which  gives  information  not 
elsewhere  to  be  met  with  in  a  single  work.  Such 
a  book  was  distinctly  required,  and  Mr.  Uorris 
has  very  diligently  and  aoly  performed  the  task 


he  took  in  hand.  It  is  a  ftill  and  tro^worthy 
book  of  reference,  both  for  students  and  pra^ 
titioners  in  search  of  guidance.  The  lllaatntioBa 
in  the  text  and  the  chromo-lithographs  are  beao- 
tlftilly  executed.— 7%«I.omion  Lmut,Fe\i.  tS,  1S81 


LUCA8,  CLMMEinO,  M.  B.,  B.  8.,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Senior  AstittarU/^irgmnto  Qy^%  HotpUtU^  London. 

Diseases  of  the  TJretnra.     In  one  12mii.  yolnma    H^panm^. 
cf  Olinieal  ManuaU,  page  4.     

TBrOMP80N,  8IB  HEITBT, 

Surgeon  and  Profjuaor  of  CUnieai  Surgeryto  Unheniht  OoUege  EotpfUOt  London, 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  urinary  Organs.   Second  American  &om  ths 
third  English  edition.    In  one  Sya  Tolume  of  203  pp.,  with  25  illustaticQiL    Cao4h,|2JS. 


See  Ariii 


By  the  Same  Author. 
On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  ITrethra  and 
Urinary  Fistuto.    from  the  third  English  edition.    In  one  octayo  yolume  of  850 
pages,  with  47  cuts  and  8  plates,    doth,  $1^. 

TJTJB  AMEBICAK  8T8TBM  OF  BJSNTISTBT. 

In  Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  Edited  hj  Wilbur  F.  Lttch,  M.  D, 
D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
Pennsjlyania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  three  yeoy  handsome  octayo  yolmnes  eon* 
taining  3160  pages,  with  1863  illustrations  and  9  full  page  plates.  Per  yolume,  doth,  96 ; 
leather,  $7 ;  naif  Morocco,  gUt  top,  $8.  The  complete  work  is  new  readg.  For  mU  bf 
wbeeripHon  oniy. 


DO  auo 
every  dentl8t*e 


As  an  encyclopedia  of  Dentietiy  It  has 
perior.    It  Bhould  form  a  part  of  every  d 
library,  a»  the  information  it  eontatne  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry.— ^msriean  Jour,J>ent  SoL,  Sept  1888. 

A  grand  system,  big  enough  and  good  enough 
and  nandsome  enough  for  a  monument  (which 


doubtless  it  is),  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  hlatofT  cC 
dentistry.  Dentists  wlU  be  satislled  with  It  and 
proud  of  it— they  moat.  It  is  aore  to  be  preelaelj 
what  the  student  needs  to  pat  him  and  keep  him 
in  the  right  track,  while  the  wofeesioa  at  f  — 
will  reoeiTe  incalculable  benefit  r 
grophic  Journal,  Jan.  1887. 


COLEMAy,  A.,  L.  B.  C.  P.,  F.  B.  C.  8.,Bxam.  L.  J>.  8., 

Senior  Dent,  Sury.  and  LeeL  on  Dent  Burg,  at  SL  BetrtholomeMl^i  Moep.  and  the  Dent  Eben,tLomdBtL 

A  Manual  or  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology.  Thofoofi^j  reyiMd  and 
adanted  to  the  use  of  American  Students,  bj  Thomas  CTBrBLLWAOEEr,  M.  A^  M.  IX, 
D.  r>.  S.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  In  one  handsome  ocUyo 
yolume  of  412  pages,  with  831  illustrations.    Goth,  $8.25. 


It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  eyery  practi- 
tioner in  this  country.  The  part  deyoted  to  first 
and  second  dentition  and  irregularities  in  the  per- 
inanent  teeth  is  Ailly  worth  the  price.  In  Act, 
price  should  not  be  considered  In  purchasing  such 
a  work.  If  the  money  put  into  eome  of  our  <o- 
ealUd  standard  text-books  could  be  conyerted  into 
such  publieatioDs  as  this,  much  good  would  result 
—SoiOhem  Dental  JoanuU,  Mi^,  1882. 


BASH  AM    ON  BENAL  DI8EABB8:  A  Clinical 
Guide  to  their  Dlagnods  and  Treatment   In 


The  author  brings  to  his  task  a  large  ezperieaoe 
acquired  under  the  most  fkyorable  drcnmstanees. 
There  have  been  added  to  the  yolume  a  haadred 
pegea  by  the  American  editor,  embodsring  the 
Tiews  of  the  leading  home  teachers  tn  dental  sur- 
gery. The  work,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
strictly  abreast  of  the  times,  and  as  a  yaiy  high 
authority  on  the  subjects  of  whieh  it  r— ^^ 
American  Fraetitioner,  July,  1882. 

one  Umo.  yoL  of  8M  jj^ales,  itih  H  1 
Cloth,  tun. 


LiA  Bbothibs  ft  Oo.'b  PuBueATiONS— Tenerealt  Impotence. 
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GBOS8.  aAMJTBL  W.,  A.  M.,  M.  I>.,  XX.  JD., 

A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Disorders 
of  the  Male  Sexual  Omms.  New  (third)  edition,  thorooghljreYised.  Inoneyoy 
handiome  octayo  toIoiiis  oi  168  pagM,  with  10  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  now  ebtfsioal  work  on  the  ititjeot  of  Imi 


It  miut  be  gmtuying  to  both  eathor  end  pab- 
Uahera  thet  Urge  lint  end  second  edUkms  of  this 
little  work  were  so  soon  ezhaosted,  while  the  Iket 
thet  it  hes  been  trensleled  into  Rosslan  may  indi- 
eete  thet  it  filled  e  Toid  eren  in  foreign  literatnre. 
His  is  e  oereftil  and  physiological  stndy  oi  the 
eexoal  aot»  so  £sr  as  oonoems  the  male,  and  all 
hie  oonclosions  are  soientlfloally  reached.  The 
book  has  a  place  by  itself  in  our  Uteratore,  and 
ftimishes  a  large  ftand  of  information  oonoernlng 
Important  matters  that  are  too  often  passed  ofer 
In  silence.— n«  JAdtoU  iVsts,  June,  1887. 


tence  and  steriliiy  in  the  male  needs  no  extended 
reTiew,  for  it  Is  already  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Gross  has  by  his  tirelera  labor  done 
more  towards  clearing  ap  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
mentof  these  ebsonre  oases  than  any  other  Am«ri- 
ean  physician.  The  flkot  tnat  this  book  has  rapidly 
mn  ihroQgh  two  large  editions,  and  that  the  aathor 
is  now  foroiftd  to  Issue  a  third,  is  good  and  snffloient 
evidence  of  Its  excellence.— iluotito  Mtdieol  anA 
SmrgUal  Journal,  April,  1888. 


TATLOB,  B.  W.,  A.  M.,  M.  n., 

Surgeon  to  CharUy  HoipUal,  Ntm  Ycrk,  Prof,  of  Vmutml  and  Skin  Ditmm  in  ih9  UnboanUy  of 
Yannontt  Prm,  of  tk*  Awk  Dormaiolooital  Att^n, 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Including  the 
results  of  recent  inye^igations  upon  the  subject  Being  the  sixth  edition  of  Bnmstead 
and  Tftrlor.  Entirelj  rewritten  by  Br.  Taylor.  LaSge  and  handsome  8yo.  yolome, 
aboat  900  pages,  with  about  150  engravings,  as  well  as  numerous  chromo-lithographs. 
Preparing. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended. 


It  Is  a  splendid  record  of  honest  labor,  wide 


fchlgl 

is  not  only  the  best  work  in  the  English  langaage 
anon  the  snl^ects  of  which  it  treats,  bnt  also  one 
which  has  no  equal  in  other  tongues  for  its  clear, 
oomprehensiTS  and  practical  handling  of  Its 
themes.— ilfM.  Jour,  of  tfu  Med,  SeieneeA,  Jan,  1884. 

Itis  certainly  the  best  single  treatise  on  Tene- 
re^  In  oar  own.  and  probably  the  beet  in  any  Ian- 
giiaM.—Botto»lrad.  end  Air^. /oMTiMl,  AprU  t,  1884. 

Tne  character  of  this  standard  work  Is  so  well 


known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  pass  in 
rejiew  its  general  or  special  points  of  excellence. 
The  Terdict  of  the  proiession  has  been  passed;  It 
has  been  accepted  as  the  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  pathology  and  nreatment  of 
renereaf  diseases  In  the  language.  Admirable  as  a 
model  of  clear  description,  an  exponent  of  sound 
patholoeloal  doctrine,  and  a  guide  for  rational  and 
successful  treatment,  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  medi- 
cal  literature  of  this  country.  The  additions  made 
to  the  present  edition  are  eminently  Judldoos 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  utili^.— JoymcU  of 
Ottansous  and  Vtnmrtal  vitmimt  Jan.  1884. 


COBNIL,  F., 

ProfmoT  taih»  Fae^  of  MoSk/lmof  Pmii^and  PkiftU^      th§  Louretn§  SotpUaL 

Syphilis,  its  Morbid  Anatomy.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  Specially 
rsfised  by  the  Author,  and  translated  with  notes  and  additions  bj  J.  Henby  C.  SncB^ 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathdogical  Histology  in  the  Uniyersity  of  PennsylTania^  ana 
J.  WniUAM  Whitil  M.  D.,  Lectorer  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  Demonstrator  of  SoigeiT 
in  the  University  of  PennsylYania.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volome  of  461  pages,  with 
84  veiy  beautifol  illustrations.    Goth,  13.76. 


The  anatom  J,  the  hls( 


histolosr,  the  pathologr  and 
of  syphuls  are  represented  In 


this  woric  In  their  best,  most  practical  and  most 
iBStroetiTe  form,  and  no  one  wUl  rise  flrom  Its 


perusal  withoot  the  fooling  that  his 


ITf^ 


of  the 


wide  and  Important  su^eot  on  whlcE  it  treats  la 
a  stronger  and  surer  one.— 7%s  London  Praet^ 
fionsr,  Jan.  1888. 


BUTCHLBfaOir,  JONATHAN,  JP.  B.  S.,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

OontuUmg  Surgoon  to  Me  London  SotpUaL 
Syphilis.    In  one  12ma  yolome  of  542  pages,  with  8  chromo-lithographs. 
$2.25.    See  SbM  0/ Cttaioo/ iforitta^  page  4. 

Tboee  who  baTe  seen  most  of  the  disease  and 
thoee  who  haTe  felt  the  real  difflcoltiee  of  diagno> 
sis  and  treatment  will  most  highly  appreciate  the 
foots  and  suggestions  which  abound  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  worthy  and  Talnable  record,  not 
only  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  very  large  experience 


aoth» 


and  newer  of  obaerratlon,  but  of  his  patienoe  and 
assiduity  in  taking  notes  of  his  cases  and  keep- 
ing them  in  a  form  aTailable  for  such  excellent 
use  as  he  has  put  them  to  In  this  Tolume.— London 
Mtdieal  Record,  Not.  13, 1887. 


GB08S,  S.  JD.,  M.  JD.,  LL.  D.,  JD.  C.  Z.,  etc. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases.  Ipjuries  and  Malformations 
of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Saxuzl  W.  Gbosb,  M.  D.  In  one  octavo  yolome  of  574 
pages,  with  170  illustrations.    Cloth,  »4.60> 

CWLLEBLEBf  A.,  A  BJIM8TEAI),  F.  J.,  M.JD.,  ZL.JD., 

amrgoontotheHdpUalduMidL        LaUProfmtorofVonormUJ>%ieatmintheColUg6ofPh^$ie(an» 

and  Surgeont,  a  em  York, 

An  Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Translated  and  edited  by  Fbeebcan  J.  Bttm- 
■TBAB,  M.  D.  In  one  imperial  4to.  yolume  of  328  pages,  double-columns,  with  26  plates^ 
containing  about  160  figures,  beautifhlly  colored,  many  of  them  the  sixe  of  life.  Strongly 
bound  in  doth,  $17.00.   A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  eta. 

OF 


_^J  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  I  FORMS 
^iSOBDKBa  In<meeTOW>Lof4TOp.  Cloth.fM6.   PRINCIPALLT 
hMXB  LXCrrUBBS  ON  STPHILIS^tNI)  dOHE  I TION. 


LOCAL    DI8BA8E    AFFECTING 

f  THE  0BQAN8  OF  GENERA- 

In  one  8to.  toI.  of  948  pages.    Cloth,  fass. 


LsA  Bbothbrh  &  Oo.'b  PuBLioAiiONa-^Teikereal,  SUiu 


TAYLOR,  BOBBBT  W.,  A.M.,  M.B., 

Smrpeon  lo  CharUy  HotpUal,  New  Tork^  and  to  ike  Depcartmrnt  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diaoaam  ef 
tke  New  York  HoepUoL 

A  Clinical  Atlas  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diaeaaes:  Induding 
Prognosis  and  Treatment  In  eight  laige  folio  parts^  measnriiif  14  x  18  incheiy 
comprising  58  beautlfuUj-oolored  plates  with  184  figures,  and  425  peges  of  text  with  65 
enji^yings.  CcHuplete  work  juet  ready.  Price  per  part,  $2.50.  Bound  in  one  yolnme, 
half  Rusna,  $27 ;  half  Turkey  Morocco,  $28.  For  wle  by  aubieripiion  oniy.  Specimen  plates 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents.   A  fiill  prospectus  sent  to  any  address  on  appUcatioo. 


Thii  magnificent  Ctimeal  AUat,  we  donothasi* 
tate  to  0i^,  will  be  regarded  •■  one  of  the  moet 
TaloAble  and  handsome  oontribation*  to  the  medi- 
cal 1  iteratore  of  the  age.  Ab  its  name  impHes,  the 
Clmieal  AUa$  is  intended  as  a  working  auide  tar 
any  practitioner  who  chooses  to  deal  with  Ihe  wide- 
spread class  of  chronic  disesses  included  in  its 
title.    For  the  sdequste  accomplishment  of  its 

f purpose  such  a  work  must  comprise  pictures,  life- 
ike  in  form  and  color,  of  a  sise  as  large  as  is  com- 
patible with  conTenienee,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tlre,  clinical  and  didactic  text.  The  entire  lltem- 
ture  of  the  subjects  has  been  searched  for  its  best 
illustrations,  and  selections  made  with  proper 
permission  of  liring  authors.  These  haTe  been 
complemented  bv  numerous  reproductions  from  a 
oollection  of  origiDal  paintings  from  life,  gathered 
by  the  author  during  many  years  of  praotioe.  The 
text  has  been  designed  to  furnish  the  practitioner 
with  clear  and  explicit  directions  for  the  proper 
management  of  his  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
derote  their  life-work  to  these  subjects.  A  fhU 
statement  of  the  clinical  history,  rairlng  features, 
etiology,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  has  therefore 
been  followed  by  definite  and  complete  thera- 
peutical information.  In  their  respeollTe  spheres 
the  author  and  publishers  hare  leftnothing  undone 
to  make  the  ulinieal  Attae  a  work  which  will  be 


recognised  as  a  standard  aothorf ty  od  Ka  rabjeets. 
The  strong  faith  of  its  pnbHahers  In  the  merit 
and  wide  appreciation  which  thej  moat  feel 
assured  awaits  the  CUnieai  Atlae  at  tae  hands  of  a 
diaerlmiaating  medical  pnblie  Is  evldenoed  by 
the  Tery  moderate  figure  aft  which  It  Is  sappliedfa 
figure  so  much  below  that  eostomarily  charged 
for  works  of  this  class  that  only  the  widest  dia- 
seminatioB  can  posslUy  bring  them  a  fair  reton 
for  their  eTidentJy  lavish  outlay.— SbwMsm  Prae- 
e<tioii€r.  Sept,  IMS. 

Viewing  this  collection  as  a  whole  It  may  beaaU 
that  it  is  difllealt  to  orerastlmate  Its  elialeal  ▼aine 
to  the  practitioner  and  diagnoetician.  A  careftil 
study  of  STen  the  smallest  of  these  portraits  of 
disease  will  repay  the  stodeat  Their  Draetleal 
Talne  in  teaching  is  exactly  proportloaed  to  their 
Asithfolness  to  fact.  In  the  important  matters  of 
etiology  and  treatment,  the  antoor  is  as  todd  and 
praouoal  as  might  be  antloipatod  firom  one  of  his 
experience  and  prerlons  contrOmtlons  to  derma- 
tological  Uteratnre.  Dr.  Taylor's  Atlas  Is  to  bs 
warmly  commended  to  the  expert|  tha  general 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  as  an  InTalnable  aid 
m  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tha  sob|aeCs  lllns- 
trated,  oomnining  in  a  high  degree  the  adTaatages 
of  a  sound  textbook,  with  the  speelai  aaslitanrn 
of  colored  Illustrations.— 7%s  Amwiwm  Jmermal  </ 
the  Medical  Seieneu,  April,  U80. 


HTJDB,  J".  NEVLSrS,  A.  Jf.,  M.  !>.. 

Pr^feetor  of  Dermatology  and  FsiMrsal  Ditsosst  in  Buek  Mtedloat  OoUege,  (Meogo, 

A  Fraotioal  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners.  New  (second)  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  yolnme  of  676  pagei^ 
with  2  colored  plates  and  85  beautiM  and  ebbonte  illustraUoiiB.  Cloth,  $4^;  * 
$5.50.    Just  ready. 


We  can  heartily  commend  it,  not  only  as  an 
admirable  text-book  for  teacher  and  student,  but 
in  its  dear  and  comprehensive  rules  for  diagnosis, 
its  sound  and  independent  doctrines  in  pathology, 
and  its  minute  and  iudloious  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  dietease,  m  a  most  satl^fikotorv  and 
complete  practical  guide  for  the  physician.— ^msri- 


ean 
Ausefol 


iplete  practical  guide  for  the  physician. 
Journal  of  tke  iiedieal  Sei»n$e^  July,  1888. 
_.  usefol  glossary  descriptive  of  terms  is  given. 
The  descriptive  portions  of  this  work  are  plain 
and  easily  understood,  and  above  all  are  very 
accurate.  The  therapeutical  part  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  excellent  reoommendatioas.  The 
picture  part  is  well  done.  The  value  of  the  work 
to  practitioners  is  great  because  ot  the  excellence 
of  the  descriptions,  the  susgestlveness  of  the 
advice,  and  the  correctness  ortbe  details  and  the 
principles  of  therapeutics  impressed  upon  the 
reader.— Fir ^ima  Med,  Monthly,  May,  1888. 


The  seoond  edition  of  his  treatise  la  like  hk 
olinioal  Instruction,  admirably  arranged,  alteaetlve 
In  dletlon,  and  strikingly  practleal  throoghont 
The  chapter  on  general  aympsomatolocy  Is  ft  model 
in  its  way;  no  dearer  deeoriptioti  ofthe  varloas 
primary  and  consecutive  lesions  of  the  skin  Is  to 
be  met  with  anywhere.  Those  on  general  diagDO> 
sis  and  therapeutloa  are  also  woithj  of  carelhl 
study.  Dr.  Hyde  has  shown  htmaeir  a  eompre- 
hensive  reader  of  the  latest  literature,  and  has  to- 
oorporated  Into  his  book  all  the  beat  of  that  whiah 
the  past  years  have  brought  forth.  The  proserin 
tions  and  formole  are  given  la  both  cemnMm  and 
metric  systems.  Text  and  IHtistrattons  are  good, 
and  odored  platee  of  rare  cases  tend  addiuonal 
attracUona.  Altogether  it  is  a  work  exaoi^  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  a  general  practitioner,  and  no  one 
will  make  a  mistake  In  pnrohasing  It.— Jfsdieal 
iVsMqf  Wettem  Nem  York,  Juae*  1888. 


FOX,  T.,  M.  n.,  F.B.  C.  JP.,  €md  FOX,  T.  C,  B.A.,  M.B.  C.8., 

Physician  to  the  Department  for  Skin  Diteatet^  Ph^eieianfor  Dieeaeee  of  the  Skin  to  the 

University  Couege  Hospital,  London,  Weetmineter  Hoepilat,  London, 

An  Epitome  of  Skin  Diseases.  With  FormulSB.  For  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  veiy  handsome  12mo.  toIubm 
of  238  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25i 

The  third  edition  of  this  convenient  handbook 
calls  for  notice  owing  to  the  revision  and  expansion 
which  it  has  undergone.  The  arrangement  of  skin 
disesMs  in  aiphahetical  order,  which  is  the  method 
of  ciaMiflcatJon  adopted  in  this  work,  becomes  a 
positive  advantage  to  the  student  The  book  Is 
one  which  wp  can  strongly  recommend,  not  only 
to  tftiidt^ntfi  but  altio  to  practitioners  who  reauire  a 
comp(>ndinuH  tiummary  of  the  present  state  of 
dermatotoipr...^i/i>A  Medical  JowmeU.  July  S,  1888. 

We  cuniiallv  recommend  Pox*8  £jntofn«  to  those 
whoAe  time  h  limited  and  who  wish  a  handy 


mannal  to  lie  tipon  the  table  for  Instant 

Its  alphabetical  arrangement  Is  suited  tothlaasa^ 
for  all  one  has  to  know  is  the  name  of  the  diisass^ 
and  here  are  its  description  and  the  approprfaia 
treatment  at  hand  and  ready  for  Instant  applloft> 
tlen.  The  present  edition  has  been  varr  oareteQy 
revised  and  a  number  of  new  diseases  are  d^ 
scribed,  while  most  of  the  recent  additions  to 
dermal  therapeutics  find  mention,  and  the  fonao- 
lary  at  the  end  of  Urn  book  has  been  eo&aldarablj 
augmented.— 7%«  Medical  IfetM,  Deoembar,  IMIk 


WILSON,  BBASMUS,  F.B.S. 

The  Studeirt's  Book  of  Cutaneons  Medioine  and  BIseasea  of  tli# 

Tn  one  handsome  small  octavo  Tolnme  of  585  pagoa.    Cloth,  $S.50. 


fllLLlER-8  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES; 
for  8tuUtrnt8  and  Practitioners.    Seoond  Ameri- 


Dy  XJ  K.J  VJ  V  I  ^ 

can  edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  898  pagefc 
with  plates.    Cloth,  8^85. 
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The  American  Systems  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

Qystems  of  Gyneoology  and  Obstetrics,  in  Treatises  by  American 
Authors.  GyueooioKj  edited  br  Matthkw  D.  Makh,  A.  IL,  M.  D^  ProfesBor  of  ObetetricB 
and  GTDeoology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univenitj  d  Bu£Uo;  and  Obetet- 
lice  eaited  hj  Babton  Cooke  Hib8T,  .M.  D^  ABBociate  ProfeaBor  of  Obetetrics  in  th€ 
Univenitr  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  In  four  very  handaome  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining8612  pigeB,  1092  engravings  and  8  plates.  Complete  work  just  readjf.  Per  vol- 
ume: Cloth^  Is. 00:  leather.  $6.00j  half  Russia,  $7.00.  For  sale  by  subscription  only. 
Address  the  PublUkers,    FuU  descriptive  circular  free  on  application. 

LIST  OP  CONTRIBUTORS. 


WILLIAM  H.  BAKER,  M.  D., 
ROBERT  BATTBY.  M.  Dy 
SAMUEL  C.  BUSET.M.  D^ 
JAMES  G.  CAMERON,  M.  D., 
HENRY  C.  OOE,  A.  Bl.  M.  D., 
EDWARD  P.  DAVIS,  M.  D^ 
O.  E.  Da  8CHWEIN1TZ,  Bf.  D., 
E.  C.  DUDLEY,  A-  B.,  M.  D., 
B.  MoE.  EMMET.  M.  D., 
GEORGE  J.  ENGELMANN,  M.  D., 
HENRY  J.  GARRIGUES,  A.  M..  M.  D., 
WILLIAM  GOODELL,  A.  M..  M.  D., 
EGBERT  H.  GRANDm.  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
SAMUEL  W.  GROSS,  M.  D., 
ROBERT  P.  HARRIS,  M.  D.. 
GEORGE  T.  HARRISON,  M.  D., 
BARTON  C.  HIRST,  M.  D. 
STEPHEN  Y.  HOWELL.  M.  D« 
A.  REEVES  JACKSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D^ 
W.W.  JAGGARD.M.D.. 
EDWARD  W.  JENK8,  M.  D.,  LL  D., 
HOWARD  A.  KELLY,  M.  D., 

This  it  a  very  VAloable  oontrlbation  to  tha  Utor- 
ators  ti  obsUtries.  The  •ditora,  contributors  and 
pabliahors  ar*  entitled  to  most  hearts  eongrata- 
laUona  for  the  complete  kind  of  work  that  has 
appeared.— Tlks  Obststrie  OauttSf  Aagnat,  IttS. 

This,  the  companion  work  to  the  System  of 
Gynecology  by  American  Authors,  equals  it  In  the 
•xcellenoe  of  the  sutjeot-matter  and  the  perfeo- 
ftfcm  of  the  pabUshers*  art.  As  a  treatise  for  the 
nae  of  the  practitioner  the  work  will  be  found  to 
rapresent  admirably  the  obstetric  science  of  the 
<Uqr  tm  exemplified  in  American  practice^— 7^ 
Mtdieal  Neu>$,  Angast  25, 1888. 

There  can  be  bat  little  doubt  thai  this  work  will 
find  the  same  Ikror  with  the  proflMsion  thai  has 
been  accorded  to  the  "System  of  Medicine  by 
American  Authors,**  and  the  **8yBtem  of  Gynecol- 
ocy  by  American  Authors.**  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  say  of  this  Tolume,  for  fear  that  Just  and 
merited  praise  may  be  mistaken  for  flattery.  The 
aoMecta  of  some  of  the  papers  are  discussed  in 
various  works  on  obstetrics,  though  not  to  the  tall 
extent  that  is  found  in  this  Tolume.  The  papers 
of  Drs.  Engelmann,  Martin,  Hirst,  Jaggard  and 
Reeve  are  inooanparably  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  found  la  obstetrical  works.  Certainly  the  Edi- 
tor may  be  congratulated  for  having  made  such  a 
rise  selection  of  his  contributors.~Joiimai 


ilsMHom  Medical  Attoeiation,  Sspt  8, 1 


I  of  the 


CHARLES  CARROLL  LEE,  M.  D., 
WILLIAM  T.  LUSK.  M.  D^LL.  D., 
J.  HENDRIE  LLOYD,  M.  D , 
MATTHEW  D.  MANN.  A.  M.,  M.  D^ 
.   H.  NEWELL  MARTIN,  F.  R.  &,  M.  D., 

D.8c.,M.A.. 
RICHARD  B.  MAURY,  M.  D., 
C.  D.  PALMER,  M.  D., 
ROSWELL  PARK,  M.  D., 
THEOPHfLUS  PARVIN,  M.  D.,  LL  D., 
R  A.  P.  PENROSE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
THADDEU8  A.  REAMY,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
J.  C.  REEVE,  M.  D., 
A.  D.  ROCKWELL,  A.  M..  M.  D., 
ALEXANDER  J.  C.  SKENE,  M.  D., 
J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.  D., 
STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D.. 
R,  STANSBURY  SUTTON,  A-  M.,  M.  D., 

LL.D.. 
T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.  D^  LL.  D., 
ELY  VAN  DE  WARKER,  M.  D., 
W.  GILL  WYUB,  M.  D. 

In  our  notice  of  the  **  System  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine by  American  Authora,**  we  made  the  follow- 
ing statement:— ** It  is  a  work  of  which  the  pro> 
fession  in  this  country  can  feel  proud.  Written 
exclusively  by  American  physicians  who  are  wo 

«uainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  climate  in  the 
Fnited  States,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people,  etc,  It  is  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  practition- 
ers of  medicine,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  every  one 
of  them  would  desire  to  have  It**  Every  word 
thtis  expressed  in  ntaud  to  the  **American  Bf  ^ 
tem  of  Practical  Medicine**  is  applicable  to  tne 
"Ssrstem  of  Gynecology  bw  American  Authors,** 
which  we  desire  now  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It,  like  the  other,  has  been  written 
exclusively  by  American  physicians  who  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  characteristics  of  American 
people,  who  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  of  American  women,  their  manners, 
customs,  modes  of  living,  etc  As  every  practis- 
ing physician  is  called  upon  to  treat  disMses  of 
females,  and  as  they  constitute  a  class  to  which 
the  famllly  physician  must  give  attention,  and 
cannot  pass  over  to  a  specialise  we  do  not  kndw  of 
a  work  in  any  department  of  medicine  that  we 
should  so  strongly  recommend  medical  men  sen- 
erally  purchasing.— Omemfieti  ifsd.  J^TsMf,  July  ,1887. 


TSOXA8,  T.  GATLLAJtn.  M.  I)., 

Frt^4mor  of  DUmsmof  WcmM^iKs  OMegeof  Pkysiekms  e^  T, 

A  Fraotioai  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  FifUi  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  large  and  handaome  octavo  volume  of  810  pages,  with  266 
illnstrations.    Cloth.  |5.00;  leather.  $6.00. 


That  the  previous  editions  of  the  treatise  of  I>r. 
Tbomae  were  thought  worthy  of  translation  into 
German.  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  enough 
to  give  It  ttie  elamp  of  genuine  merit.  At  home  It 
"        r  ukto  Uie 


feas  made  ita  way  f 


» library  of  every  obetet- 


riclan  and  gyniecologist  as  a  safe  guide  to  practice. 
No  small  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  present  edition  to  make  it  correspond  to  re- 
cent improvements  in  treatment— im/lc  Msdieal 
cmd  Surgieal  Jornnal,  Jan.  188L 


isms,  ARTHUR  W.,  M.  JD.,  Land.,  F.R.  C.  JP.,  M.R.  C.5., 

AtsUU  OMMric  Phytieian  to  MUdUssx  HoepUal,  laie  Pf^neum  to  British  Lj/ing-m  BbepitaL 
The  Diseases  of  Women.    Including  their  Pathology,  Causation,  &jrmptoni8, 
DtagnnsJH  and  Treatment    A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  570  pages,  with  14b  illustrations.    Goth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 

It  la  a  pleaeure  to  read  a  boox  so  thoroughly 
good  aa  thia  one.  The  special  qualities  which  are 
ooonieuoua  are  thoroughness  in  coverina  the 
whole  ground,  clearness  of  description  ana  con* 
ateenees  ot  statement  Another  marked  feature  of 
the  book  Is  the  attention  paid  to  the  details  of 


many  minor  surgical  operations  and  procednres. 
as,  fbr  lustanoe,  the  use  of  tents,  application  of 
laeohea,  and  use  of  hot  water  injections.    These 


are  among  the  more  common  methods  of  treat- 
a3 


ment,  and  yet  very  little  is  said  about  them  in 
many  of  the  text-books.  The  book  is  one  to  be 
warmly  recommended  especially  to  students  and 
general  practitioners,  who  need  a  concise  but  com- 
plete riettnU  of  the  whole  subject  Specialists,  too, 
will  find  many  nseftil  hints  in  its  pages.— Sottow 


Jfsd.  oad  flyrf.  Joum^  Mag^fel?  !^  VJ  VJg  IX. 


28        Lka  Bboihxbs  &  Oo.'s  PuBUOAnoHs— IMs.  of  WonMn,  IDdwfy. 
EMMMTi  THOMAS  ADDIS,  M.  D,,  LL,  1>^, 

Swrwon  to  tK«  Woma*C$  HotoUdl,  New  Tork,  etc 

The  Principles  and  Praotice  of  Gjnmoology ;  For  the  use  of  Stodents  and 
Practitionera  of  Medidne.  New  (third)  edition,  thoroDgh^reriied.  In  one  Uarge  and  wttj 
handsome  octavo  yolume  of  880  pag€&  with  150  iUaatrations.  CSoth^  $5;  leather,  fo; 
very  handsome  lialf  Buasiay  raiaecf  buidsy  $6.60.  . 

•noe  of  the  third  edition  of  this  well-knowii  work. 


Tho  time  has  passed  when  Bmmei's  Oynaeology 
was  to  be  reearaed  as  a  book  for  a  single  country 
or  for  a  single  generation.  It  has  always  been  his 
aim  to  populanse  gynaecology,  to  bring  it  within 
easv  reaon  of  the  general  practitioner.  The  orig* 
inaJity  of  the  ideas  compels  oar  admiration  and 
respect  We  may  well  take  an  honest  pride  in 
Dr.  Emmet*fl  work  and  feel  that  his  book  can 
hold  its  own  against  the  criticism  of  two  conti- 
nents. It  represents  all  that  is  most  earnest  and 
most  thoaghtfiil  in  American  gynsscology.— itmsr^ 
iean  Journal  qf  ObsUtriet,  May,  1886. 

We  are  in  doubt  whether  to  congratulate  the 
author  more  than  the  profession  upon  the  appear- 


Embodying,  as  it  does,  the  life-long  ezperiMioeor 
one  who  has  conspicuously  distinguished  blmMlf 
as  a  bold  and  successfiil  operator,  and  who  has 
doToted  so  much  attention  to  the  specialty,  we 
feel  sure  the  profession  will  not  2kU  to  appreciate 
the  prlTilege  thus  offisred  them  of  pernnng  the 
TiewB  and  practice  of  the  author.  His  earneeinf 
of  purpose  and  conscientiousness  are  manifest 
He  gives  not  only  his  indiTidual  ezperlenoe  bat 


endeaTora  to  represent  the  actual  state  of  gyne- 
cological science  and  Bxt^BritUh  MmUcmlJottr' 
not,  May  16,188s. 


TAIT,  LAWaOir,  F.B.  C.8., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medieo-Chirurgieal  Society^  LondofuHonorary  Mmnber  of  the  Bottom  Qfm^ 
eologieai  Society f  Surgeon  to  the  Bwmingham  tmafdMland  Motpitalfor  Women. 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Abdominal  Surgery.  In  one  very  handaome 
octavo  yolume  of  600  pages,  folly  illustrated^    In  pres^ 

DAVENPORT,  F.  H.,  M.  D., 

AMeistant  in  Oynaeology  in  the  Medical  Departmmt  of  ffarvard  Univertity,  Botton. 

Diseases  of  Women,  a  Manual  of  Non-Surgical  Oyneooology.    De> 

signed  especially  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  (General  Practitioners.    In  one  nandaome 
1^0.  yolume  of  317  pages,  with  105  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50.    Juti  ready, 

PROM  THB  PRBPACB. 

This  book  has  two  main  objects:  in  the  first  place  to  eive  the  student  dcarlr  bat 
with  considerable  detail  the  elementary  principles  of  the  methods  of  examination  and  the 
simple  forms  of  treatment  of  Uie  most  common  diseases  of  the  pelvic  oi^gans ;  and  in  the 
second  place  to  help  the  busy  eeneral  practitioner  to  understand  and  treat  the  gynecolog- 
ical cases  which  he  meets  wim  in  the  course  of  his  everyday  practice.  The  treatment 
has  been  mainly  confined  to  such  measures  as  have  been  practically  found  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  the  author's  hands.  

DVNCAN,  J.  MATTHEWS,  M.D.,  LL.  !>.,  JP.  JB.  8.  B.,  etc 

Clinioal  Leotures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women;  Delivered  in  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.    In  one  handsome  octavo  vohune  of  175  pages.    Cloth,  $L60. 

rule,  adequately  handled  in  the  iext^booka ;  othen 
of  them,  while  bearing  upon  topics  that  are  usual^ 
treated  of  at  length  in  such  works,  yet  bear  such  a 
stamp  of  indinduality  that  they  deaenre  to  ha 
widely  read.— JV:  F.  Mtiiaa  /ourtMri;  Mareh.  1180. 


They  are  in  ejery  way  worthy  ol  their  author : 
IndeecL  we  look  upon  them  as  among  the  most 
valuable  of  his  contributions.  They  are  all  upon 
matters  of  great  Interest  to  the  general  practitioner. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  subjects  that  are  not,  as  a 


MAY,  CHABLE8  H.,  M.  D., 

LaU  Houee  Suraeon  to  Mount  Sinai  HoepUal^  Nma  York. 

A  Manual  oithe  Diseases  of  women.  Being  a  concise  and  systematic  expo- 
sition of  the  theory  and  practice  of  gynttoology.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  d42  pagea 
aoth,  $1.75.  

HODGE,  HIJGHL.9  M.  !>•, 

MmeHiut  Profeteor  of  ObeUtriu,  etc,  itn  the  UnivorHty  of  Pemtiyivanta, 

On  Diseases  Peouliar  to  Women;  Indudln^  Dic^lacements  ai  the  Uterus. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enluged.  In  one  beautifuify  printed  octavo  volume  of  519 
pages,  with  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Principles  and  Fractioe  of  Obstetrics.  Illustrated  with  large  lithi^ 
graphic  plates  containing  159  figures  from  original  photographs^  and  with  numerooa  wood- 
cuts. In  one  large  quarto  volume  of  542  double-columned  pagea.  Strongly  bound  m 
dothy  $14.00.  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  addreai^ 
free  by  midl,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

BAMSBOTHAM,  FBAJTCIS  H.,  M.  JD. 

The  Frinoiples  and  Fractioe  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery: 

In  reference  to  the  rrocess  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlanrod  edition,  thoroughly  reviM 
by  the  Author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Kxatdio,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  eie. 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoUeee  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  large  and  handsome  impetm 
octavo  volume  of  640  pages^  with  64  full-page  plates  and  43  wocMCUts  in  the  tex^  ooateis- 
iqg  in  all  nearly  200  beautiful  figures.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  ruaed  oaDd%  |7. 

WEST,  CHABZES,  M.  D. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  Third  American  from  the  third  Lon- 
don edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  543  pages.    Cloth,  $3.75 ;  leather,  $4.75.    <^ 
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JPAMVnr,  THMOPHILVS,  M.  !>.,  LL.  JO., 

Prof,  qf  Obtietria  and  the  DittatM  of  Wotnmi  and  Childrm  «n  Jtfferton  M&L  CbO.,  PhUa. 

The  Soienoe  and  Art  of  Obstetrios.    In  one  handsome  8vo.  volume  of  697 
pages,  with  214  engravings  and  a  colored  plate.    Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25. 


It  l9  a  ripe  hanrest  that  Dr.  Parjin  offera  to  his 
readem  There  Is  no  book  that  can  be  more  safely 
recommended  to  the  student  or  that  can  be  tamed 
to  In  momenta  of  doubt  with  greater  assurance  of 
aid,  as  It  is  a  liberal  digest  of  safe  counsel  that  has 
been  patiently  gathered.~7^e  Ameritan  Journal 
^  th€  Jfsdtoca  <5(^meM,  July,  1887. 

There  is  not  In  the  language  a  treatise  on  the 
•nbjeot  whloh  so  completely  and  intelligently 

eeana  the  whole  field  of  obstetric  literature,  gir- 
g  tha  reader  the  winnowed  wheat  in  concise  and 


well-Jointed  phrase,  in  language  of  exceptional 
puriqr  and  sbength.  The  arrangement  of  the 
matter  of  this  work  Is  unique  and  exceedingly 
fsTorable  for  an  agreeable  unfolding  of  the  science 
and  art  of  obstetrics.  This  new  book  is  the  easy 
superior  of  any  single  work  among  its  predeces- 
sors for  the  student  or  prsctitioner  seeking  the 
best  thought  of  the  day  in  this  department  of 
medicine.~2^  itmsriean  BratiitMiinor  amd  Newt, 
AprU  2, 1887. 


BAMNEa,  BOBEBT,  M.  B.,  and  FJJTCOUBT,  M.  B., 

Phyt,  to  iho  Oonmral  Lying-in  Botp.,  Lond,  ObtUtric  Phya  to  SL  Thomat*  Hotp.,  Lond. 

A  Systetn  of  Obstetric  Medioine  and  8ar|gery,  Theoretioal  and  Clin- 
toal.  For  the  Stndent  and  the  Practitioner.  The  Section  on  Embryology  contributed  bj 
Prot  Milnea  MarshalL  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  872  pages,  with  231  illua- 
trations.   Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 

the  best  obetetrical  cmlnions  of  the  time  in  a 
readily  accessible  audi  condensed  form,  ought  to 
own  a  copy  of  the  book.— JoumoZ  of  the  Amenean 
Medical  AetoeUUion,  June  12, 1886. 

The  Authors  haje  made  a  text>book  which  is  in 
every  way  qalte  worthy  to  take  a  place  beside  the 
best  treatises  of  the  period.-A«w  York  Medical 
Joiimoi,  July  2, 1887. 


The  immediate  purpose  of  the  work  is  tofomish 
*  handbook  of  obstetric  medicine  and  surgery 
fbr  the  use  of  the  student  and  practitioner,  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  the  book  that  it  is 
the  best  treatise  in  the  English  language  yet 
pablished,  and  this  will  not  be  a  surprise  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  elder 
Barnes.     Every  practitioner  who  desires  to  have 


BLATFAIB9  W.  8.9  M.  B.,  F.  JB.  C.  B., 

J^e»»orofObeieiricMediemeinKiniir*Ooaege,Lond<m,9U. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Fraotioe  of  MidwifBnr.  New  (fifth) 
American,  from  the  seventh  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  bj  Kobebt  P.  Hab- 
BIB,  M.  D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  700  pagea^  with  8  plates  and  about 
SCO  engravings.    In  press, 

A  notice  of  the  previous  edition  is  appended. 


Students  and  practitioners  alike  have  already 
found  out  the  adjantage  of  possessing  a  work  em- 
bodying all  the  recent  advances  in  Ihe  sclenoe 
and  prae^oe  of  midwifery.  It  has  deserredly  be- 
come a  standard  treatise  upon  the  subject  The 
Author  has  endeavored  to  dwell  especially  on  the 
pcactical  part  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  the 
work  a  useful  guide  in  this  most  anxious  and  re- 


^ ifession.    At  the  same 

ime,  the  purely  theoretical  portion  has  not  been 
neglected.    Dr.  Playftdi's  treatise  may  fairly  be 


sponsible  branch  of  the  1 
time,  the  purely  theoretf 
neglected.  Dr.  Playftdi's  treatise  may  fairly 
said  to  represent  the  modem  school  of  teaching. 
It  is  a  well-arranged  and  oareftillv  digested 
epitome  of  the  science  and  practice  ox  midwifery 
wnich  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  study.^.Bn<i<A  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  3, 188& 


KING,  A.  F.  A.,  JUL.  JD., 

Pntfeaaor  of  ObeUtriee  and  Dieeaeee  of  Womm  in  the  Medfcai  Deumtmmii  of  the  Ookmibkm  Unkter' 
eity,  Waehtngtan,  D.  C,  and  in  the  Unwereity  of  Vermont,  eu, 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    New  (fourth)  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  12ma 
Tolame  of  about  400  pages,  with  140  illustrations.    In  press, 

A  notice  of  the  previous  edition  is  appended. 

This  little  manual,  certainly  the  best  of  its  kind, 

ftilly  deserves  the  popularity  which  has  made  a 

third  edition  necessary.    Clear,  practical,  concise, 

lla  teachings  are  so  fully  abreast  with  recent  ad- 


tn  obstetric  science  that  but  few  points 
can  be  criticised.— ilm«ri«m  Journal  of  Obeietrieef 
Mareh<18fl7. 


BABKEBf  FOBBTCB,  A.  M.,  M.  B.,  LL.  B.  Bdin., 

ainical  Profeeeor  of  Midwifertf  and  the  Dieeaeee  of  Women  in  the  BeUevue  Hoepital  Medical  OMoge, 
New  York,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Obetetrical  Soeietice  of  London  and  BdMmrgK  etc,  etc 

Obstetrical  and  Clinical  Essays.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  about 
800  pages.    Preparing.  

BABBT,  JOBH  S.,  M.  B., 

Obetetrieian  to  the  PhitadeipMa  HoepitoL  Viec-Preeidmt  of  the  ObetcL  Society  of  PhiiadelphUu 
Extra -Uterine  Pregn^ancy:  Its  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and 
Treatment*    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  272  pages.    Cloth,  |2.50. 


wnrcKBL,  F. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Childbed, 

For  Students  and  Practitioners.    Translated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  from  the 
second  German  edition,  by  J.  R.  Chadwick,  M.  D.    Octavo  484  pages.    Cloth,  $4.00. 


ASHWELL*S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third 
American  from  the  third  and  revised  London 
edMon.    In  one  Sra  toI..  pp.  600.    Cloth,  tSM, 

TANNER  ON  PREGNANCt:  OcUt<x  460  pages, 
eolored  plates,  IS  outs.   Cloth,  H^SSw 


CHURCHILL  ON  TFE  PUF.KS'KfiAL  FEVER 
AND  OTHKR  PT^T^ARl^  T'r''-i'T;[  AR  TO  WO- 
MEN.   In  ,^ >-^,   Cloth,fiL80u 

MEIGS  ON '«     r  VH  AND  TRfttf' 

MENT  OF  OMiiii/oAi/  ttt^ib^    la  one  Sf 
Tolame  of 846  pages.   Cloth,  tVXk  \J kjsl  lc 
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LEISHMAN,  WILLIAM^  M,  I>., 

BagiMt  tYqfe»8or  i^  Midwifery  in  1M  Vnivertify  of  Olasgow,  tie, 

A  System  of  Midwifery,  Inolading  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  the 
Paerp^ral  State.  Third  American  edition,  reyised  by  Uie  Author,  with  tAdi^agm  bw 
John  0.  Pajlbt,  M.  D^  Obstetrician  to  the  Phihidelphia  Hospital,  eta  In  one  large  aad 
yerj  handsome  octayo  yolome  of  740  pages,  with  205  illustrations.    Cloth^  $4J50;  leather, 


The  author  ia  broad  In  hla  teachings,  and  die- 
oosaes  briefly  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  pel- 
Tie  and  the  mobility  of  the  pelrio  articnlatlons. 
The  second  cliapter  is  demoted  eBpeoIally  to 
the  stady  of  the  pelris,  while  in  the  third  the 
female  organs  ox  generation  are  introduced. 
The  struotore  and  doTelopment  of  the  o?nm  are 
admirably  described.  Then  follow  chapters  npon 
the  Tarions  subjects  embraced  in  the  study  of  mid- 
wifery. The  descrip  tions  throughout  the  work  are 
plain  and  pleasing.  It  is  Buffiolentto  state  that  In 
this,  the  last  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  every 
recent  adTanoement  in  this  field  has  been  brought 
forward.~P^«idan  and  Surgeon,  Jan.  1880. 

To  the  American  student  the  work  before  us 


must  prove  admirably  adapted.  Complete  in  an  tta 
parts,  essentially  modem  in  its  teaehinas,  and  wHik 
demonstrations  noted  for  clearness  and  preoialoa, 
it  will  gain  in  favor  and  be  recognised  aa  a  work 
of  standard  merit.  The  work  cannot  fkU  to  be 
popular  and  is  cordially  reoommended.^Jf.  O. 
MmL  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Bfarch.  1880. 

It  has  been  well  and  carefblly  wrttteou  The 
views  of  the  author  are  broad  ana  liberal,  and  in- 
dicate a  well-balanced  Judgment  and  matured 
mind.  We  observe  no  spirit  of  dogmatism,  bat 
the  earnest  teaching  of  the  thoughtAil  observer 
and  lover  of  true  science.  Take  the  volume  as  a 
whole,  and  it  has  few  equiUs.— Jfbryiond  Jfidiool 
Journal^  Feb.  1880. 


ZAJn)I8,  HEITRY  G.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Profettor  of  ObtUtriet  and  tht  DiieatM  of  Women  in  Starting  MmUeal  OolUge,  CMtnnftus,  a 

The  Management  of  Iiabor,  and  of  the  Lying-in  Period.     In 

handsome  12ma  yolume  of  334  pages,  with  28  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

The  author  has  designed  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  practitioner  a  book  in  which  he  can 
find  necessary  information  in  an  instant  As  far 
as  we  can  see,  nothing  is  omitted.  The  advice  is 
sound,  and  the  proceedures  are  safe  and  practical. 
Omitndblatt  fitr  Gynakologie,  December  4, 1886. 

This  is  a  book  we  can  heartily  recommend, 
the  author  goes  much  more  practically  into  the 
details  of  the  management  of  labor  than  most 
tezt-bookb,  and  is  so  readable  throughout  as  to 


tempt  any  one  who  should  happen  to  oocnmeace 
the  book  to  read  it  through.  The  author  pre- 
supposes a  theoretical  knowled|»  of  obetetnea, 
and  has  consistently  excluded  from  this  Uttie 
work  everything  that  is  not  of  practical  use  in  the 
lying-in  room.  We  think  that  if  it  is  as  widely 
reaa  as  it  deserves,  it  will  do  much  to  improve 
obstetric  practice  in  general.~JVsip  Orleans  Med^ 
col  emd  Swrgieal  Joumalt  Mar,  1886. 


smith:,  J.  LEWIS,  M.  !>., 

Ctmieal  Proftuor  ofDueaseB  of  ChUdrm  in  the  BtUeuue  SotptUU  Medical  CbtUge,  N.  T, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  InflEincy  and  Childhood.  New  (dxth) 
edition,  thoroughly  reyised  and  rewritten.  In  one  handsome  octayo  yolome  of  867 
pe^es,  with  40  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 

will  readily  reeogniie  the  painstaking  with  whiek 
this  revision  has  been  made.  Many  of  the  aiilelea 
have  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  whole  work  Is 
enriched  with  a  research  aad  reasoning  which 
plainly  show  that  the  author  has  spared  neltber 
time  nor  labor  in  bringing  it  to  its  preaent  ap> 
proach  towards  perfectloh.  The  extended  table  of 
contents  and  the  well-prepared  Index  Will  enable 
the  busy  practitioner  to  reach  readily  and  quickly 
for  reference  the  various  subtecta  treated  of  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  even  those  who  are  familisr 
with  former  editions  will  find  the  improvements 
in  the  present  richly  worth  the  ooet  of  the  work^— 
Atlanta  Medical  and  Suraical  Journal^  Dec  1886. 

Dr.  Smith's  work  hasTustly  become  thestaodard 
all  over  the  worid  as  the  book  on  children's  dis- 
eases. The  whole  book  is  admirable,  both  for  tba 
practitioner  and  the  student  Dr.  Smith  writes 
from  a  large  experience  and  a  close  obeervaUoa 
of  cases  at  the  bedside.  He  is  extremely  jprs^ 
tical,  and  these  Cscts  make  the  work  what  it  ia^ 
the  best  of  all  works  on  the  diseasM  of  chlldrea. 
— Virginia  Medical  MontM^,  June,  1886. 


For  years  It  ha^  stood  hiah  in  the  confidence  of 
the  profession,  and  with  the  additions  and  alter- 
ations now  made  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  best 
book  in  the  language  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  An  examination  of  the  text  ftilly  sus- 
taius  the  claims  made  in  the  prefsoe,  ^at  **in 
preparing  the  sixth  edition  the  author  has  revised 
the  text  to  such  an  extent  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  book  may  be  oonoidered  aew.'*  If  the 
VouDg  practitioner  proposes  to  place  in  his  library 
but  one  book  on  the  diseases  of  children,  we 
would  unhesitatingly  say,  let  that  book  be  the  one 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice.^ TAs  American 
Juumal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1886. 

No  better  work  on  children's  diseases  could  be 

{»laced  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  containing,  as 
t  does,  a  very  complete  account  of  the  symptoms 
and  patholoicy  of  the  diseases  of  early  life,  and 
possessing  the  fhriher  advantage,  in  which  it 
stands  alone  amongst  other  works  on  its  subject, 
of  recommending  treatment  in  accordance  with 
the  most  recent  therapeutical  j\ew%.^Briiish  and 
Fbreigri  Medieo-Otirurgical  Reviem. 
Those  familiar  with  former  editions  of  the  work 


OWEN,  EDMUJVD,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Children* $  Hospital,  Oreat  Ormond  St,,  London, 

Surreal  Diseases  of  Children.  In  one  12mo.  yolume  of  535  pages,  with  4 
cbromo-hthographic  plates  and  85  woodcuts.  Goth,  $2.  See  8eri49  of  Omieal  Manualif 
page  4. 


One  is  immediately  struck  on  reading  this  book 
with  its  agreeable  style  and  the  evidence  it  every* 
where  presents  of  the  practical  familiarity  of  its 
author  with   his  subject.     The   book   may   be 


honestly  recommended  to  both  students  and 
practitioners.  It  is  fbll  of  sound  information, 
pleasantly  given.— ilvmoif  of  Surgery,  lAa^,  1886. 


WEST,  CHARLES,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  London,  etc.. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.  In  one  small 
12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.    Cbth,  $1.00. 


CONDI BTS    PRAOTIOAL   TREATISE  ON   THE 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Sixth  edition,  re- 


vised and  auamented.    In  one  octavo  yolame  of 
779pagea    Cloth,  16.86;  leather,  fSJB. 

Digitized  by  VJI.JVJV  iv:. 
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TTDY,  CHAMLEa  MMTMOTT,  M.  B.,  JP.  C.  S., 

iVofaMor  0/ CfcMkftry  Olid  0/ /brtfuie  JfttUdTM  and  A^ 
Legal  Medioine.    Volttmb  U.     Legitimacy  and  Patemitr.  Pregnancy,  Abor- 
tion, Bape,  Indecent  Exposure,  Sodomy,  Beetialitj^  Liye  Birth,  InfantiadeL  ABphjidm, 
Drowning,  Hanging,  Strangulation,  Suflbcation.    Making  a  yeiy  haadaome  imperial  oc- 
toyo  yolume  of  529  pages.    Cloth,  16.00;  leather,  $7.00.. 

Volume  I.    Containing  664    imperial  octayo  pages,  with  two  beautiful  colored 
plates,    aoth,  96.00;  leather,  $7.00. 
The  Mititf!Mtion  exprMsad  with  tb«  flrat  portioii 


of  this  work  l«  In  no  wise  lessened  by  a  pemsal  of 
the  second  Tolnme.  We  find  II  ehenieteriaed  by 
the  seme  ftilness  of  detail  end  clearness  of  ex- 
pression which  we  had  occasion  so  highly  to  com- 
mend in  oar  former  notice,  and  which  render  it  so 
ndnable  to   the  medical  Jurist     The  copious 


tables  of  esses  appended  to  eeoh  dirlsion  of  the 
Bufarlect  must  hare  cost  the  author  a  ] 


amount  of  labor  and  research,  but  Uier'conBfltate 
one  of  the  most  Talnable  features  of  the  book, 
especially  for  reference  in  medico-legal  trials.— 
American  Jowmal  </  M«if«Moaf  fiMuMMTApril,  1884. 


TATLOB,  ALJPBBB  8.,  M.  B., 

iMburw  wi  Mtdital  Juritprudmu  md  Chmmttry  im  Gvf/'§  SoipUal,  London, 

A  Mannal  of  Medical  Jurispradenoe.  Eighth  American  from  the  tenth  Lon- 
don edition,  thoroughly  reyised  and  rewritten.  Edited  by  Johm  J.  Bebsic^  M.  D.,  Prc^esMur 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  Uniyerdty  of  Pennsylyania.  In  one 
laige  octayo  yolume  of  937  pages,  with  70  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  |6.00. 

The  American  editions  of  this  standard  mannal 
hare  for  a  long  time  laid  claim  to  the  attention  of 
the  profession  in  this  eountry:  and  the  eighth 
oomes  before  us  as  embodying  the  lateet  thoughts 
and  emendations  of  Dr.  TSyior  upon  the  sul^eot 


to  which  he  deroted  his  life  with  an  assiduity  and 
sueoess  which  made  him  JaeiU  prine§pt  among 
English  writers  on  medical  Jurisprudence.  Both 
the  author  and  the  book  haTe  made  a  mark  too 
deep  to  be  affected  by  criticism,  whether  It  be 
B  or  praise.  In  this  case,  howerer,  we  should 


only  hare  to  seek  for  laudatory  terms.— itmsrisaa 
/onrtMU  of  th€  MMoai  Seimeu,  Jan.  188L 

This  celebrated  work  has  been  the  standard  au- 
thority In  its  department  for  thlrty-scTen  years, 
both  in  England  and  Amerioa.  in  both  the  profes- 
sions which  it  concerns,  and  it  is  Improbable  that 
It  will  be  superseded  In  many  years.  The  work  la 
simply  Indispensable  to  eTeryphysiclan,  and  nearly 
so  to  sTery  liberally-educatea  lawyer,  and  we 
heartily  commend  the  present  edition  to  both  pro- 
fessions.—ilftoni^  Xoio  Jbama*,  I'    ^  


,  March  »,188L 


By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Frinoiplea  and  Fraotioe  of  Medical  Jurisprodenoe.  Third  edition. 
In  two  handsome  octayo  yolumes,  containing  1416  pages,  with  188  illustrations,  doth,  $10 ; 
leather,  $12. 
For  years  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  highest  authority 


la  England  upon  the  8ub»)eot  to  which  he  gave 
especial  attention.  His  experience  wnss  tssL  his 
hidgment  excellent,  and  his  skill  beyond  caru.  It 
la  therefore  well  that  the  work  of  one  who,  as  Dr. 
StSTenson  says,  had  an  "enormous  grasp  of  all 


matters  eonnected  with  the  subject,**  should  ba 
brought  up  to  the  present  day  and  continued  la 
Its  authorltatiTe  position.  To  accomplish  this  re- 
sult Dr.  BtCTenson  has  subjected  It  to  mostearefai 
editing,  bringing  it  well  up  to  the  times.— ^Mtrf- 
etmJomyttUoJtKoModioal8etmeii,Jwi,im, 


By  the  Same  Author. 


Poiaons  in  Belation  to  Medical  Jurispradenoe  and  Medicine.  Third 
American,  from  the  tliird  and  reyised  English  edition.  In  one  large  octayo  yolume  of  788 
pugea.    Cloth,  |5.50;  leather,  96.60. 

BBBPBB,  AUGUSTUS  J.,  M.  8.,  M.  B.,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Examiner  in  Fbrertaie  MoUdtne  at  th»  Umoonitf  of  London. 
Forensic  Medicine.    In  one  pocket-sise  12mo.  yolume.   Preparii^f,   SeeStudmUtf 
Sviea  of  MamuaU^  page  4. 

LEA,HBNBTC. 

Superstition  and  Force :  Essays  on  The  Wager  of  Law.  The  Wamr  of 
Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.  Third  reyised  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one 
handsome  royal  12mo.  yolume  of  552  pages.    Cloth,  |2.50. 

should  not  be  most  carefully  studied :  and  howerer 
well  Tersed  the  reader  may  be  in  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence,  he  will  find  much  In  Mr.  Lea*s  toI- 
ume  of  which  he  was  previously  ignorant  The 
book  is  a  Taluabie  addition  to  the  Utoratnre  of  so- 
cial science.^  WutmmntUr  JimimOt  Jan.  188a 


This  Taluabie  work  is  In  reality  a  hlstonr  of  cIt- 


lllsatlon  as  Interpreted  by  the  progress  of  Jar isprU' 
dence. .  .  In  ** Superstition  and  Force" 


*  we  haye  a 


philosophic  surrey  of  the  long  period  intenrening 
between  primitive  barbarity  imd  clTlllsed  enlleht- 
anment   There  Is  not  a  chapter  In  the  work  that 


By  the  Same  Author. 
Stupes  in  Church  History.    The  Bise  of  the  Temporal  Power— Ben 


ellt  of  Clergy— Excommunication, 
octayo  yolume  of  605  pagea.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

The  author  Is  pre-eminent  a  scholar.  Betakes 
up  STery  topic  allied  with  the  leading  theme,  and 
traces  it  out  to  the  minutest  detail  with  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  Impartiality  of  treatment  that 
eompel  admiration.  The  amount  of  Information 
ooDpressed  Into  the  beck  is  eztraordtautfy.  in  no 
other  single  yolume  is  the  deyelopment  of  the 


New  edition. 


In  one  yerj  handsome  roTal 
i 
priultiTe  church  traced  with  so  much  deamess, 
and  with  so  definite  a  perception  of  ooaapiea  or 
conflicting  sources.  The  fifty  pagee  on  thejgrowth 
of  the  papaey,  for  Instance,  are  admirable  for  con- 
ciseness and  freedom  firom  prejudice. — Motion 
Traorikr,iUj  %l9tX 
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